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PREFACE. 


The  volume  here  presented  to  the  public  is  an  attempt  to  improve  upon  the 
plan  of  the  Elegant  Extracts  in  Verse  by  the  late  Dr.  Knox.  From  the  length 
of  time  which  had  elapsed  since  the  first  appearance  of  that  work,  a  similar  ^ 
undertaking  admitted  of  considerable  improvement,  although  the  size  of  the 
volume  had  been  compressed  by  means  of  a  more  severe  selection  of  matter 
At  least,  a  third  of  the  former  popular  and  in  many  respects  valuable  work 
was  devoted  to  articles  either  entirely  worthless,  or  recommended  only  by 
considerations  foreign  to  the  reader  of  poetry.  The  object  and  indeed  ambition 
of  the  present  compiler  has  been  to  offer  to  the  public  a  Bodt  of  English 
Poetry,  from  Chaucer  to  Bums,  such  as  might  at  once  satisfy  individual 
curiosity  and  justify  our  national  pride.  We  have  reason  to  boast  of  the 
gemus  of  our  country  for  poetry  and  of  the  trophies  earned  in  that  way ;  and 
it  is  well  to  have  a  collection  of  such  examples  of  excellence  inwoven  together 
as  may  serve  to  nourish  our  own  taste  and  love  for  the  sublime  or  beautiful, 
and  also  to  silence  the  objections  of  foreigners,  who  are  too  ready  to  treat  us 
as  behindhand  with  themselves  in  all  that  relates  to  the  arts  ot  refinement  and 
elegance.  If  in  some  respects  we  are  so,  it  behoves  us  the  more  to  cukivate 
and  cherish  the  superiority  we  can  lay  claim  to  in  others.  Poetry  is  one  of 
those  departments  in  which  we  possess  a  decided  and  as  it  were  natural  prew 
eminence:  and  thoirefore  no  pains  should  be  spared  in  selecting  and  setting 
off  to  advantage  the  different  proofs  and  vouchers  of  it. 
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All  that  could  be  done  for  this  object,  has  been  attempted  in  the  present 
instance.  I  have  brought  together  in  one  view  (to  the  best  of  my  judgment) 
the  most  admired  smaller  pieces  of  poetry,  and  the  most  striking  passages 
in  larger  works,  which  could  not  themselves  be  given  entire.  I  have  availed 
myself  of  the  plan  chalked  out  by  my  predecessor,  but  in  the  hope  of  im- 
proving upon  it.  To  possess  a  work  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  like  holding 
the  contents  of  a  library  in  one^s  hand  without  any  of  the  refuse  or  ^*  baser 
matter.*"  If  it  had  not  been  thought  that  the  former  work  admitted  of 
considerable  improvement  in  the  choice  of  subjects,  inasmuch  as  inferior  and 
indifferent  productions  not  rarely  occupied  the  place  of  sterling  excellence,  the 
present  publication  would  not  have  been  hazarded.  Another  difference  is  that 
I  have  followed  the  order  of  time,  instead  of  the  division  of  the  subjects.  By 
this  method^  the  progress  of  poetry  is  better  seen  and  understood ;  and  besides, 
the  real  subjects  of  poetry  are  so  much  alike  or  run  so  much  into  one  another, 
as  not  easily  to  come  under  any  precise  classification. 

The  great  deficiency  which   I  have  to  lament  is  the  small  pcMtion  of 
Shakespear'^s  poetry,  which  has  been  introduced  into  the  work ;  but  this  arose 
unavoidably  £rom  the  plan  of  it,  which  did  not  extend  to  dramatic  poetry  ae  a 
general  species.     The  extracts  from  the  best  parts  of  Chaucer,  which  are  given 
at  some  length,  wiU,  it  is  hoped,  be  acceptable  to  the  lover  both  of  poetry  and 
history.    The  quotations  from  Spenser  do  not  occupy  a  much  larger  space  than 
in  the  El^ant  Extracts ;  but  entire  passages  are  given,  instead  of  a  numberless 
quantity  of  dureds  and  patches.     The  essen<»  of  Spenser^s  poetry  was  a  con- 
tinuous, endless  flow  of  indescribable  beauties,  like  the  galaxy  or  milky  way :-« 
Dr.  Knox  has  ^^  taken  him  and  cut  him  out  in  little  stars,^  which  was  repugnant 
to  the  genius  of  his  writings.     I  have  made  it  my  aim  to  exhibit  the  diarac- 
teristic  and  striking  features  of  English  poetry  and  English  genius;  and  with 
this  view  have  endeavoiured  to  give  such  qpedmens  from  each  author  aa  showed 
his  peculiar  powers  of  mind  and  the  peculiar  style  in  which  he  excelled,  and 
have  omitted  those  whidi  were  not  only  less  remarkable  in  themselves,  but  were 
common  to  him  with  others,  or  in  which  oth^s  surpassed  him,  who  were  there- 
fore the  proper  models  in  that  particular  way.     Cuique  iributiur  suum*     In  a 
word,  it  has  been  proposed  to  retain  those  passages  and  pieces  with  which  the 
reader  of  taste  and  feeling  would  be  most  pleased  in  the  perusal  of  the  original 
works,  and  to  which  he  would  wish  ofibenest  to  turn  again— *and  which  con- 
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sequently  may  be  conceived  to  conduce  most  beneficially  to  form  the  taste  and 
amuse  the  fancy  of  tliose  who  have  not  leisure  or  industry  to  make  themselves 
masters  of  the  whole  range  of  English  poetry.  By  leaving  out  a  great  deal 
of  uninteresting  and  common-place  poetry,  room  has  been  obtained  for  nearly 
all  that  was  emphatically  excellent.  The  reader,  it  is  presumed,  may  here 
revel  and  find  no  end  of  delight,  in  the  racy  vigour  and  manly  characteristic 
humour,  or  simple  pathos  of  Chaucer^s  Muse,  in  the  gorgeous  voluptuousness 
and  romantic  tenderness  of  Spenser,  in  the  severe,  studied  beauty  and  awful 
majesty  of  Milton,  in  the  elegance  and  refinement  and  harmony  of  Pope,  in  the 
str«igth  and  satire  and  sounding  rhythm  of  Dryden,  in  the  sportive  gaiety  and 
graces  of  Suckling,  Dorset,  Gay,  and  Prior,  in  ButlerV  wit,  in  Thomson^s 
rural  scenes,  in  Cowper^s  terse  simpUcity,  in  Bums^s  laughing  eye  and  feeling 
heart.    Others  might  be  mentioned  to  lengthen  out  the  list  of  poetic  names 

''  That  on  the  steady  breeae  of  honour  sail 
In  long  possesdon^  calm  and  beautiful  :"^ 

but  from  all  together  enough  has  been  gleaned  to  make  a  ^'  perpetual  feast  of 
nectar^d  sweets,  where  no  crude  surfeit  reigns.^  Such  at  least  has  been  my 
ardent  wish  ;  and  if  this  voliune  is  not  pregnant  with  matter  both  '^  rich  and 
rare,^  it  has  been  the  fault  of  the  compiler,  and  not  of  the  poverty  or  niggard- 
liness of  the  English  Musk. 

W.  H. 
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CHAUCER  is  in  the  first  class  of  {loetry  (the  natural)  and  one  of  the  first.  He 
describes  the  common  bat  individual  objects  of  nature  and  the  strongest  and  most 
universal^  because  spontaneous  workings  of  the  heart.  In  inyention  he  has  not  much 
to  boasts  for  the  materials  are  chiefly  borrowed  (except  in  some  of  his  comic  tales)  ; 
but  the  masterly  execution  is  his  own.  He  is  remarkable  for  the  degree  and  variety 
of  the  qualities  he  possesses — excelling  equally  in  the  comic  and  serious.  He  has 
little  fimcy^  but  he  has  great  wit^  great  humour^  strong  manly  sense^  great  power 
of  description^  perfect  knowledge  of  character,  occasional  sublimity,  as  in  parts  of 
the  Knight's  Tale,  and  the  deepest  pathos,  as  in  the  story  of  Griselda,  Gusiance,  the 
Flower  and  tte  Leaf,  &c.     In  humour  and  spirit^  the  Wife  of  Bath  is  unequalled. 

SPENSER  excels  in  the  two  qualities  in  which  Chaucer  is  most  defi^ent^ 
Invention  and  jEemcy.  The  invention  shown  in  his  allegorical  personages  is  endless, 
as  the  fancy  shown  in  his  description  of  them  is  gorgeous  and  delightful.  He  is 
the  poet  of  romance.  He  describes  things  as  in  a  splendid  and  voluptuous  dream. 
He  has  displayed  no  comic  talent,  except  in  his  Shepherds  Calendar,  He  has  little 
attempt  at  character,  an  occasional  visionary  sublimity,  and  a  pensive  tenderness 
approaching  to  the  finest  pathps.  Nearly  all  that  is  excellent  in  the  Faery  Queen  is 
contained  in  the  three  first  Books.  His  style  is  sometimes  ambiguous  and  afiTected ; 
but  his  versification  is  to  the  last  degree  flowing  and  harmonious. 

Sir  PHILIP  SIDNEY  is  an  afiected  writer,  but  with  great  power  of  thought  and 
description.  His  poetry,  of  which  he  did  not  write  much,  has  the  faults  of  his  prose 
without  its  recommendations. 
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DRAYTON  has  chiefly  tried  his  strength  in  description  and  learned  narratiTe. 
The  plan  of  the  Poly-Olhum  (a  local  or  geographical  account  of  Great  Britain)  is 
original^  but  not  very  happy.  The  descriptions  of  places  are  often  striking  and 
curious^  but  become  tedious  by  uniformity.  There  is  some  £Emcy  in  the  poem,  but 
little  general  interest.  His  Heroic  Epistles  hare  considerable  tenderness  and  dignity  ; 
and^  in  the  structure  of  the  verse^  have  served  as  a  model  to  succeeding  writers. 

,  DANIEL  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  simplicity  of  style^  and  natural  tenderness.  In 
some  of  his  occasional  pieces  (as  the  Epistle  to  the  Countess  of  Cumberland)  there  is  a 
vast  philosophic  gravity  and  stateliness  of  sentiment. 

Sir  JOHN  SUCKLINO  jls  one  of  the  most  piquant  and  attractive  of  the  Minor 
poets.  He  has  fisncy,  wit,  humour,  descriptive  talent,  the  highest  elegance,  perfect 
ease,  a  familiar  style  and  a  pleasing  versification.  He  has  combined  all  these  in  his 
BaUad  on  a  Wedding,  which  is  a  masterpiece  of  sportive  gaiety  and  good  humour. 
His  genius  was  confined  entirely  to  the  light  and  agreeable. 

GEORGE  WITHER  is  a  poet  of  comparatively  little  power;  though  he  has 
left  one  or  two  exquisitely  afifecting  passages,  having  a  personal  reference  to  his  own 
misfortunes. 

WALLER  belonged  to  the  same  class  as  Suckling — the  sportive,  the  sparkling, 
the  polished,  with  fancy,  wit,  el^ance  of  style,  and  easiness  of  versification  at  his 
command.  Poetry  was  the  plaything  of  his  idle  hours — ^the  mistress,  to  whom  he 
addressed  his  verses,  was  his  real  Muse.  His  lines  on  the  Death  of  Oliver  Cromwell 
are  however  serious,  and  even  sublime. 

MILTON  was  one  of  the  four  great  English  poets,  who  must  certainly  take 
precedence  over  all  others,  I  mean  himself,  Spenser,  Chaucer,  and  Shakspear.  His 
subject  is  not  common  or  natural  indeed,  but  it  is  of  preternatural  grandeur,  and 
unavoidable  interest.  He  is  altogether  a  serious  poet;  and  in  this  differs  from 
Chauoor  and  Shakespear,  and  resembles  Spenser.  He  has  sublimity  in  the  highest 
degree :  beauty  in  an  equal  degree ;  pathos  in  a  d^ee  next  to  the  highest ;  perfect 
character  in  the  conception  of  Satan,  of  Adam  and  Eve;  fancy,  learning,  vividness  of 
description,  stateliness,  decorum.  He  seems  on  a  par  with  his  subject  in  Paradise 
Lost ;  to  raise  it,  and  to  be  raised  with  it.     His  style  is  elaborate  and  powerful,  and 
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hia  yeraifieatianj  with  occawional  harshness  and  aifectation,  superior  in  harmony  and 
variety  to  all  other  blank  verse*  It  has  the  effect  of  a  piece  of  fine  music.  Hissmalbr 
pieces,  Lycidas,  L' Allegro,  II  Penseroio,  the  Sonnets^  &c.  display  proportiooable  ex< 
cellence,  tnaa  their  beauty^  sweetness^  and  elegance. 

COWLEY  is  a  writer  of  great  sense^  ingenuity,  and  learning;  but  as  a  poet,  his 
fancy  is  quaint,  fiu-fetched,  and  mechanical,  and  he  lias  no  other  distinguishing  quality 
whatever.  To  these  objections  his  Anacreontics  are  a  delightful  exception.  They  are 
the  perfection  of  that  sort  of  gay,  uapremeditated,  lyrical  effusion.  They  breathe  the 
very  spirit  of  love  and  wine.  Most  of  his  other  pieces  should  be  read  for  instruction, 
not  for  pleasure. 

MARVELL  is  a  writer  almost  forgotten :  but  undeserviyQy  so.  His  poetical  le- 
putation  seems  to  have  sunk  with  his  political  party.  His  satires  were  coarse,  quaint, 
and  virulent;  but  his  other  productions  are  full  of  a  lively,  tender,  and  elegant  fsncy. 
His  verses  leave  an  echo  on  the  ear,  and  find  one  in  the  heart.    See  those  entitlsd 

BSRMUDAS,  To  HIS  C07  M18TBE88,  On  THE  DeATH  OF  A  FaWN,  &C. 

BUTLER  (the  author  of  HudibrasJ  has  undoubtedly  more  wit  thaa  any  oth^ 
writer  in  the  language.  He  has  little  besides  to  recommend  him,  if  we  except  strong 
sense,  and  a  laudable  contempt  of  absurdity  and  hypocrisy.  He  has  little  stcnry,  little 
character,  and  no  great  humour  in  his  singular  poem.  The  invention  of  the  &ble 
seems  borrowed  from  Don  Quixote.  He  has  however  prodigious  merit  in  his  style, 
and  in  the  fabrication  of  his  rhymes. 

Sir  JOHN  DENHAM'S  hme  rests  chiefly  on  his  Cooper's  HUL  This  poem  is  a 
mixture  of  the  descriptive  and  didactic,  and  has  given  birth  to  many  poems  on  the  same 
plan  since.    Kib  forte  is  strong,  sound  sense,  and  easy,  unaffected,  lAanly  verse. 

DRYDEN  stands  nearly  at  the  head  of  the  seccmd  class  of  English  poets,  w.  the 
ariificial,  cr  those  who  describe  the  mixed  modes  of  artificial  life,  and  convey  general 
precepts  and  abstract  ideas.  He  had  invention  in  the  plan  of  his  Satires,  very  little 
fiuicy,  not  much  wit,  no  humour,  immense  strength  of  character,  elegance,  masterlj 
ease,  indignant  contempt  approachiag  to  the  sublime,  not  a  particle  of  tenderness,  bul 
eloquent  declamation,  the  perfection  of  uncomipted  English  style,  and  of  sounding, 
vehement,  varied  versification.  The  Akxander't  Feast,  his  Fables  and  SaHres,  a«e 
his  standard  and  lasting  works. 
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ROCHESTER,  as  a  wit,  is  first-rate:  but  his  fancy  is  keen  and  caustic^  not 
l]|^t  and  pleasing,  like  Suckling  or  Waller.   His  verses  cut  and  sparkle  like  diamonds. 

ROSCOMMON  etcelled  chiefly  as  a  translator;  but  his  translation  of  Horace 9 
Art  of  Poetry  is  so  unique  9l  specimen  of  fidelity  and  felicity^  that  it  has  been  adopted 
into  this  collection.  * 

POMFRET  left  one  popular  poem  behind  him,  Thb  Choics  ;  the  attmction  of 
which  may  be  supposed  to  lie  rather  in  the  subjeet  than  in  the  peculiar  merit  of  the 
execution. 

Lord  DORSET,  for  the  playful  ease  and  elegance  of  his  verses,  is  not  surpassed 
by  any  of  the  poets  of  that  class. 

J.  PHILIPS'S  Spi#sndid  Shilling  makes  the  fame  of  this  poet — it  is  a  lucky 
thought  happily  executed. 

HALIFAX  (of  whom  two  short  poems  are  here  retained)  was  the  least  of  the 
Minor  poets — one  of  *'  the  mob  of  gentlemen  who  wrote  with  ease." 

The  praise  of  PARNELL'S  poetry  is,  that  it  was  moral,  amiable,  with  a  tendency 
towards  the  pensive ;  and  it  was  his  fortune  to  be  the  ^end  of  poets. 

PRIOR  is  not  a  very  moral  poet,  but  the  most  aTch>  piquant,  and  equivocal  of 
those  that  have  been  admitted  into  this  collection.  He  is  a  graceful  narrator,  a  pdished 
wit,  full  of  the  delicacies  of  style  amidst  gross  allusions. 

POPE  is  at  the  head  of  the  second  class  of  poets,  viz,  the  describers  of  artificial  life 
and  manners.  His  works  are  a  delightful,  never-fiuling  fund  of  good  sense  and  re- 
fined taste.  He  had  high  invention  and  fancy  of  the  comic  kind,  as  in  the  Rape  qfthe 
Lock;  wit,  as  in  the  Dunciad  and  Satires;  no  humour;  some  beautiful  descriptions, 
as  in  the  Windsor  Forest ;  some  exquisite  delineations  of  character  (those  of  Addison 
and  Villiers  are  master-pieces) ;  he  is  a  model  of  elegance  everywhere,  but  more  par* 
ticularly  in  his  eulogies  and  friendly  epistles ;  his  ease  is  the  efiect  of  labour ;  he  has 
no  pretensions  to  sublimity,  but  sometimes  displays  an  indignant  moral  feeling  akin  to 
it;  his  pathos  is  playful  and  tender,  as  in  his  Epistles  to  Arbutknot  and  Jerwts,  or  rises 
into  power  by  the  help  of  rhetoric,  as  in  the  Eioisa,  and  Eiegy  on  the  Death  of  an  Un-^ 
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fortunaie  Lady  ;  bis  style  is  polished  and  almost  ^ultless  in  its  kind ;  his  versification 
tires  by  uniform  smoothness  and  harmony.  He  has  been  called  ^  the  most  sensible  of 
poets :"  but  the  proofs  of  his  sense  are  to  be  looked  for  in  his  single  observations  and 
iiints,  as  in  the  Euay  on  Criticism  and  Moral  Epistles,  and  not  in  the  larger  didactic 
reasonings  of  the  Essay  on  Man,  which  is  full  of  verbiage  and  bombast. 

If  good  sense  has  been  made  the  characteristic  of  Pope,  good-nature  might  be  made 
(with  at  least  equal  truth)  the  characteristic  of  GAY.  He  was  a  satirist  without  gall. 
He  had  a  delightful^placid  vein  of  inveitf  on^  ^cy,  wit,  humour,  description,  ease  and 
elegance,  a  happy  style,  and  a  versification  which  seemed  to  cost  him  nothing.  His 
Beggar^s  Opera  indeed  has  stings  in  it,  but  it  appears  to  have  left  the  writer's  'mind 
without  any. 

The  Gbave  of  BLAIR  is  a  serious  and  somewhat  gloomy  poem,  but  pregnant  with 
striking  reflections  and  fine  fancy. 

SWIFT'S  poetry  is  not  at  all  equal  to  his  prose.  He  was  actuated  by  the  spleen 
in  both.  Me  has  however  sense,  wit,  humour,  ease,  and  even  elegance  when  he  pleases, 
in  his  poetical  efiTusions.  But  he  trifled  with  the  Muse.  He  has  written  more  agree- 
able nonsense  than  any  man.     His  Verses  on  his  own  Death  are  afiTecting  and  beautiful. 

AMBROSE  t^ttlLIPS'S  Pastorals  were  ridiculed  by  Pope,  and  their  merit  is  of 
an  humble  kind.  They  may  be  said  rather  to  mimic  nature  than  to  imitate  it.  They 
talk  about  rural  objects,  but  do  not  paint  them.  His  verses  descriptive  of  a  Nobthebn 
Winter  are  better. 

THOMSON  is  the  best  and  most  original  of  our  descriptive  poets.  He  had  nature  ; 
but,  thximgh  indolence  or  affectation,  too  often  embellished  it  with  the  gaudy  ornaments 
of  an.  Where  he  gave  way  to  his  genuine  impulses,  he  was  exceUent.  He  had  in- 
vention in  the  choiee  of  his  subject  (the  Seasons),  some  fiemcy,  wit  and  humour  of  a 
most  voluptuous  kind;  in  the  Castle  rf Indolence,  great  descriptive  power.  His  ele- 
gance is  tawdriness ;  his  ease  slovenliness ;  he  sometimes  rises  into  sublimity,  as  in  his 
account  of  the  Torrid  and  Frozen  Zones  ;  he  has  occasional  pathos  too,  as  in  his  Tra» 
^Uer  Lost  in  the  Snow  ;  his  style  is  barbaro^,  and  his  ear  heavy  and  bad. 

COLLINS,  of  all  our  Minor  poets,  that  is,  those  who  have  attempted  only  short 
pieces,  is  pobably  the  one  who  has  shown  the  most  of  the  highest  qualities  of  poetry. 
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and  who  excites  the  most  intense  interest  in  the  bosom  of  the  reader.  He  soata  into 
the  r^ons  of  imagiaatian^  and  occupies  the  hi^^iest  peaks  of  Parnassus.  His  fimcy  is 
glowing^  vivid^  but  at  the  same  time  hasty  and  obscure.  Gray's  sublimity  was  bor- 
rowed and  mechanical^  compared  to  Collins'Sj  who  has  the  true  inspiration,  the  t»t«c£a 
vis  of  the  poet.  He  heats  and  melts  objects  in  the  fenroiur  of  his  genius,  as  in  a  fbmaoe. 
See  his  Odes  to  fear.  On  the  Poetical  Character,  and  To  Evening,  The  Ode  on  the 
Passions  is  the  most  popular,  but  the  most  artificial  of  his  principal  ones.  His  qualities 
were  &ncy,  sublimit  of  conception,  and  no  mean  degree  of  pathos,  as  in  ihe  Eclogues, 
and  the  Dirge  in  Cymbdine, 

DYER'S  Oronoab  Hill  is  a  beautiful  moral  and  descriptiTe  effusion,  with  much 
elegance,  and  perfect  ease  of  style  and  versification. 

SHENSTQNE  was  a  writer  inclined  to  feebleness  and  afiTectation:  but  when  he 
could  divest  himself  of  sickly  pretensions,  he  produces  occasional  excellence  of  a  h^h 
degree.  His  School-mistress  is  the  perfection  of  naive  description,  and  of  that  mix- 
ture of  pathos  and  hiunour,  than  which  nothing  is  more  delightful  or  rare. 

MALLET  was  a  poet  of  small  merit— but  every  one  haa^read  his  Edwin  and  Emma, 
and  no  one  ever  forgot  it. 

AKENSIDE  is  a  poet  of  considerable  power,  but  of  little  taste  or  feeling.  Hia 
thoughts,  like  his  style,  are  stately  and  imposing,  but  turgid  and  gaudy.  In  his  verse 
*'  less  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear."  He  has  some  merit  in  the  invention  of  the  sub- 
ject (the  Pleasures  of  Imagination)  his  poem  being  the  first  of  a  series  of  simQar  ones 
on  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  as  the  Pleasures  of  Memory,  of  Hope,  &c. 

YOUNO  is  a  poet  who  has  been  much,  over-rated  from  the  popularity  of  his 
subject,  and  the  glitter  and  lofty  pretensions  of  his  style.  *  I  wished  to  have  made 
more  extracts  from  the  Night-Thoughts,  but  was  constantly  repelled  by  the  tinsel  of 
expression,  the  £dse  ornaments,  and  laboured  conceits.  Of  all  writers  who  have  gained 
a  great  name,  he  is  the  most  meretricious  and  objectionable.  His  is  &lse  wit,  false 
fiuicy,  fidse  sublimity,  and  mock-tenderness.    At  least,  it  appears  so  to  me. 

GRAY  was  an  author  of  great  pretensions,  but  of  great  merit.  He  has  an  air  of 
sublimity,  if  not  the  reality.  He  aims  at  the  highest  things ;  and  if  he  fails,  it  is 
only  by  a  hair's-breadth.     His  pathos  in  injured,  like  his  sublimity,  by  too  great  an 
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ambition  after  the  ornainaits  and  machinery  of  poetry.  His  craving  after  finreign  help 
perhaps  shows  the  want  of  the  internal  impulse.  His  Elegy  in  a  ComUry  Churchyard, 
which  is  the  most  simple^  is  the  best  of  his  productions. 

CHURCHILL  is  a  fine  rough  satirist.    He  had  sense>  wit,  eloquence,  and  honesty. 

GOLDSMITH,  both  in  verse  and  prose,  was  one  of  the  most  delightful  writers  in 
the  language.  His  verse  flows  like  a  limpid  stream.  His  ease  is  quite  unconscioos.. 
Every  thing  in  him  is  spontaneous,  unstudied,  unaffected,  yet  el^;ant,  harmonious, 
graceful,  nearly  faultless.  Without  the  point  or  refinement  of  Pope,  he  has  more 
natural  tenderness,  a  greater  suavity  of  manner,  a  more  genial  spirit.  Goldsmith 
never  rises  into  sublimity,  and  seldom  sinks  into  insipidity,  or  stumbles  upon  coarse- 
ness. His  Traveller  contains  masterly  national  sketches.  The  Deserted  Village  is 
sometimes  spun  out  into  a  mawkish  sentimentality ;  but  the  characters  of  the  Village 
Schoohnasier,  and  the  ViUage  Clergyman,  redeem  a  hundred  fieiults.  His  Retaliation 
is  a  poem  of  exquisite  spirit,  humour,  and  freedom  of  style. 

ARMSTRONO'S  Art  qf  Preserving  Health  displays  a  fine  natural  vein  of  sense 
and  poetry  on  a  most  unpromising  subject. 

CHATTERTON'S  Remains  show  great  premature  power,  but  are  chiefly  in- 
teresting from  his  fate.  He  discovered  .great  boldness  of  spirit  and  versatility  Df 
talent ;  yet  probably,  if  he  had  lived,  would  not  have  increased  his  reputation  for 
genius. 

THOMAS  WARTON  was  a  man  of  taste  and  genius.  His  Sonnbts  I  cannot 
help  prefening  to  any  in  the  language. 

COWPER  is  the  last  of  the  English  poets  in  the  first  division  of  this  collection, 
but  though  last,  not  leasts  He  is,  after  Thomson,  the  best  of  our  descriptive  poets- 
more  minute  and  graphical,  but  with  less  warmth  of  feeling  and  natural  enthusiasm 
than  the  author  of  The  Seasons.  He  has  also  fine  manly  sense,  a  pensive  and  in- 
teresting turn  of  thought,  tenderness  occasionally  running  into  the  most  touching 
pathos,  and  a  patriotic  or  religious  zeal  mounting  almost  into  sublimity.  He  had  great 
simplicity  with  terseness  of  style:  his  versification  is  neither  strikingly  faulty  nor 
excellent*  His  occasional  copies  of  verses  have  great  el^ance ;  and  his  John  Gilpin  is 
one  of  the  most  humorous  pieces  in  the  language. 
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BURNS  concludes  the  series  of  tHe  Illustrious  Dbad;  and  one  might  be 
tempted  to  write  an  elegy  rather  than  a  criticism  on  him.  In  tunvHe,  in  spirit,  in 
characteristic  humour,  in  vivid  description  of  natural  objects  and  of  the  natural  feeUngs 
of  the  heart,  he  has  leffc  behind  him  no  superior. 

Some  additions  have  been  made  in  the  Miscellaneous  part  of  the  volume,  from  tHe 
L3rrical  affusions  of  the  el^er  Dramatists,  whose  beauty,  it  is  presumed,  can  never 
decay,  whose  sweetness  can  never  doy ! 
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CHAUCER— A.  D.  1S28-1400. 


PROLOGUE  to  the  CANTERBURY  TALES. 

Whaxxk  that  April  with  his  ahouKs  sote 
The  drougjit  of  March  hath  peioed  to  the  rote,.— 
And  bathed  vnsty  veme  in  swiche  lioour 
Of  which  ¥ertae  engcndred  is  the  flour ; 
Hluoi  Zcphiius  eke  with  his  sote  brethe 
Eu^ired  hath  in  erery  holte  and  hethe 
The  tendie  croppes ;  and  the  yonge  sonne 
Hath  in  the  Ram  his  halfe  cours  yionne ; 
And  smale  foules  maken  melodie, 
That  slepen  aUe  night  with  open  eye, 

So  priketh  hem  nature  in  hir  corages ; 

Than  longen  f<dk  to  gon  on  pilgrimages. 

And  palmerea  for  to  seken  strange  stnmdes, 

To  sexre  halwes  couth  in  son^  londes ; 

And  specially,  fioxh  every  shires  ende 

Of  En^ekMid  to  Canterbury  they  wende, 

The  holy,  UisBful  martyr  for  to  seke 

That  heni  hath  bolpen,  whan  that  they  were  sike. 

Befelle,  that,  in  that  seson,  on  a  day, 
In  Soutfaweric  at  the  Tabaid  as  I  lay, 
Redy  to  wenden  on  my  pilgrimage 

To  Cantert>ury  with  derouft  conge, 

At  night  was  come  into  that  hostelrie 
Wei  nine-and-twenty  in  a  compagnie 
Of  sondxy  folk,  by  aTcntme  yftlle 
In  felawdiip,  sod  pilgrims  were  they  alle. 
That  towaid  Canterbury  wolden  ride. 
The  chambies  and  the  stables  weren  wide, 
And  wel  we  weren  esed,  atte  beste. 

And  shortly,  whan  the  sonne  was  gon  to  reste, 
So  hadde  I  spoken  with  hem  everidi  on. 
That  I  was  of  hir  felawship  anon. 
And  made  forward  erly  for  to  rise, 
To  take  oure  way  thcr  as  I  you  devise. 

But,  natheles,  while  I  have  time  and  space, 
Or  that  I  forther  in  this  Tale  pace. 
Me  thinketh  it  aoooidant  to  leson 
To  teDen  jon  alle  the  oonditidn 
Of  eche  or  hem,  so  as  it  semed  me; 
And  whicfae  they  weren ;  and  of  what  degre ; 
And  eke  in  what  azaie  that  ther  were  inne  :.— 
And,  at  a  knight,  than  wbl  I  mste  beginne. 

A  Knii^t  tiber  was,  tjoA  that  a  wormy  man. 
That  fro  the  time  that  he  first  began 
To  liden  out,  he  loved  chevahie, 
Troathe  and  honour,  firedom  and  cnrtesie. 
Fol  worthy  was  he  in  his  lordes  werre ; 
Aad,  tberto,  hadde  he  ridden,  none  more  fcne, 
K%  wd  in  Cxistendom  as  in  Hethenesse, 
And  ever  honoored  for  his  worthinesse. 

At  Aliaandre  was  he  whan  it  was  wonnc, 
iA  often  time  he  hadde  the  bord  begonne. 


Aboven  alle  nations,  in  Pruoe, 

In  Letuwe  had  he  reysed;  and  in  Ruce ; 

No  Cristen-man  so  ofte,  of  his  degre. 

In  Oemade, — at  the  siege,  eke,  hadde  he  be 

Of  Algesir ;  and  ridden  in  Behnarie. 

At  Leyes  was  he,  and  at  Satalie, 

Whan  they  were  wonne ;  and,  in  the  Orete  see 

At  many  a  noble  aimee  hadde  he  be ; 

At  mortal  bataiHes  hadde  he  ben  fiftene ; 

And  foughten  for  our  faith,  at  Tramissene ; 

In  listes,  thriea->and  ay  slain  his  fo. 

This  like  worthy  Knight  hadde  ben  also, 
Somtime,  with  the  Lord  of  Paktie, 
Agen  another  Hethen  in  Turkic ; 
And  evermore  he  hadde  a  sovereine  pris, 
And  though  that  he  was  worthy  he  was  wise ; 
And  c/f  his  port,  as  meke  as  is  a  mayde : 
He  never  yet  no  vilainie  ne  sayde, 
In  all  his  lif,  unto  no  manere  wight. 
He  was  a  veray  jparfit  gentil  kni^t. 

But,  for  to  teUen  you  of  his  araie, — 
His  hors  was  good,  but  he  ne  was  not  gale. 
Of  Aistian  he  wered  a  gipon 
Alle  besmatred  with  his  habergeon. 
For  he  was  hue  ycome  fro  his  viage, 
And  wente  for  to  don  his  pilgrimage. 

With  hhn,  ther  was  his  sone,  a  yonge  Squier, 
A  lover,  and  a  Justy  bacheler ; 
With  lockes  cruH  as  they  were  laidc  in  presse. 
Of  twenty  yere  of  a^  he  was  I  gease. 
Of  his  stature  he  was  <^  even  len^e ; 
And  wonderly  deliver,  and  grcte  of  str^igthe,        ^ 
And  he  hadde  be,  somtime,  in  chevachie 
In  Flaundres;  in  Artois;  and  in  Picatdie; 
And  home  him  wel,  as  of  so  litel  space, 
In  hope  to  standen  in  his  ladies  grace. 

Embrouded  was  he,  as  it  were  a  mede 
An  full  of  freshe  flouies,  white  and  rede. 
Singmg  he  waa,  or  floyting,  all  die  day : 
He  was  as  freshe  as  is  the  moneth  of  May. 
Short  was  his  goune,  with  sieves  long  and  wide. 
Wel  ooude  he  sitte  on  hon,  and  fryre  ride, 
He  coude  songes  make,  and  wd  endite ; 
Juste,  and  eke  dance ;  and  wd  pourtraie  and  write : 
So  bote  he  loved,  that  by  niffhtertale 
He  slep  no  more  than  doth  the  nightingale: 

Curteia  he  was,  lowly,  and  servisable ; 
And  carf  befbre  his  fiider  at  the  table. 

A  Ytonan  hadde  he ;  and  servantes  no  mo 
At  that  time;  for  him  luste  to  ride  so: 
And  he<was  dadde  in  cote  and  bode  of  gicne^ 
A  shefe  of  peacock  arwes  bright  and  kene 
Under  his  bdt  he  bare  ful  thriftily; 
Wd  coude  he  drcne  his  takd  yemanly: 
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His  arwes  drooped  not  with  fethcrcs  lowe, 
And  in  his  hand  he  bare  a  mighty  bowe. 

A  not-hed  liadde  he,  with  a  bioune  visage, 
Of  wood-craft  ooude  he  wel  alle  the  usage. 
Upon  his  anne,  he  bare  a  gaie  biacer ; 
And  by  his  side,  a  swerd  and  a  bokder ; 
And  on  that  other  side,  a  gaie  daggers, 
Hameiaed  wd,  and  sharpe  as  point  of  spere : 
A  Ciistofie  on  his  brest  of  silver  shene. 
An  home  he  baic,  the  baudrik  was  of  giene. 
A  forster  was  he,  sothely,  as  I  gessc. 

Ther  was  also  a  Nonne,  a  Crioresse, 
That  of  hire  smiling  was  ful  simple  and  coy ; 
Hire  gretcst  othe  n'as  but  by  Seint  Eloy; 
And  she  was  deped  Madam  Eglentine. 
Ful  wd  she  sange  the  service  divine, 
Entuned  in  hire  nose  ful  swetdy; 
And  Frenche  she  spake,  ful  faire  and  fetisly, 
After  the  scole  of  Stratford  atte  Bowe— 
For  Frenche  of  Paris  was  to  hire  unknowe. 
At  mete  was  she  wd  ytaughte  withalle ; 
She  lette  no  morad  from  hue  Uppes  fallc ; 
Ne  wette  hire  fingres  in  hire  sauce  depe. 
Wd  ooude  she  carie  a  morsel,  and  wd  kepe. 
That  no  drope  ne  fell  upon  hire  brest, 
In  cuxtesie  was  sette,  ftd  moclie,  hire  lest : 
Hire  over  lippe  wiped  she  so  dene. 
That  in  hire  cuppe  was  no  fertlung  scne 
Of  grese,  whan  die  dranken  hadde  hire  draught. 
Full  semidy  after  hire  mete  she  raught. 
And,  sikerly,  die  was  of  grete  disport. 
And  fill  pleasant  and  amiable  of  port ; 
And  peined  hire,  to  contrefeten  chere  « 

Of  court,  and  ben  eststdidi  of  manem:,.-. 
And  to  ben  hdden  digne  of  reverence. 

But  for  to  speken  of  hire  oonsdence,— 
She  was  so  charitable  and  so  pitoua. 
She  wdde  wepe  if  that  she  saw  a  mous 
Caug^te  in  a  txappe,  if  it  were  ded  or  blcddc 
Of  smale  houndes  hadde  die,  that  she  fedde 
With  voBted  flesh,  and  milk,  and  wastd-brede ; 
But  sore  wept  she  if  on  of  hem  were  dcde, 
Or  if  men  smote  it  with  a  yerde  smert: 
And  all  was  consdence  and  tendre  herte. 

Ful  semdy  hire  wimple  ypinched  was ; 
Hire  nose  tretis;  hire  eyen  grey  as  glas ; 
Hire  mouth  fill  smale,  and  therto  soft  end  red ; 
But,  dkerly,  she  hadde  a  faire  forehcd,— 
It  was  almost  a  spanne  biode  I  trowe; 
For  hardily  she  was  not  undergrowe. 

Ful  fetise  was  hire  doke,  as  I  was  ware. 
Of  smale  oonll,  about  hire  arm,  she  haze 
A  pair  of  bedes  ganded  all  with  grene ; 
And  theron  heng  a  broche  of  gold,  ful  shene, 
On  whiche  was  first  ywritten  a  crouned  A, 
And  after  Amor  vincU  omnia. 

Another  Nonne  also  with  hire  hadde  she 
That  was  hire  diapeUeine,  and  Preestes  thre. 

A  Monk  ther  was,  a  fiftyie  for  the  maistrie, 
\ "  out-rider,  that  loved  venerie ; 
A  manly  man,  to  ben  an  abbot  able. 
Ful  many  a  delate  hora  hadde  he  in  stable ; 
And  when  he  rode,  men  mighte  his  bridd  hew 
Oingding,  in  a  whistling  wind,  as  dere 
And  eke  as  loude  as  doth  the  diapell  belle, 
Ther  as  this  krd  was  keper  of  the  oeUe. 


The  reule  of  Sdnt  Maure  and  of  Sdnt  Bendt, 
Because  that  it  was  dde  and  somdele  strdt, 
This  ilke  monk  lette  olde  thinges  pace 
And  hdd  after  the  newe  world  the  traoe. 
He  yave  not  of  the  text  a  pulled  hen. 
That  saith  that  hunten  Im  not  holy  men  ; 
Ne  that  a  monk,  whan  he  is  rekkeksy 
Is  like  to  a  fish  that  is  waterles; 
(This  is  to  say,  a  monk  out  of  hit  cMstrtf) 
This  ilke  text  he  hdd  not  worth  an  oistre. 
And  I  say,  his  opinion  was  good : 
What !  shulde  he  studie,  and  make  himsdven  wood^ 
Upon  a  book  in  doistie  alway  to  pore, 
(Or  swinken  with  his  hondes,  and  laboiue,) 
As  Austm  bit;  how  dial  the  worid  be  served  ? 
Let  Austin  have  his  swink  to  him  reserved. 
Theifore  he  was  a  prlckasouse  a  ri^t: 
Oreihoundes  he  hadde  as  swift  as  foul  of  flight : 
Of  pricking,  and  of  huntiD^  for  the  hare 
Was  all  his  lust;  for  no  cost  wolde  he  spare. 

I  saw  his  deves  puzflled  at  the  bond 
With  gris,  and  that  the  finest  of  the  lond. 
And,  tar  to  fasten  his  hood,  under  his  ddnne 
He  hadde,  of  ^Id  ywrought,  a  curious  pinne,— 
A  love-knotte  in  the  greter  ende  ther  was.  • 
His  hed  was  balled,  and  shone  as  any  glas, 
And  eke  his  &ce,  as  it  hadde  ben  anoint. 
He  was  a  lord  ftil  fat  and  in  good  point. 
His  eyen  stepe,  and  rolling  in  his  bed. 
That  stemed  as  a  fumeis  of  a  led ; 
His  bootes  souple,  his  hors  m  gret  esCst ; 
Now  certainly  he  was  a  fayre  prdat 
He  was  not  pale  as  a  foipined  gost» 
A  fkt  swan  loved  he  best  of  any  rost. 
His  palftey  was  as  bioune  as  is  a  bery. 

A  Frere  there  was,  a  waRton  atid  a  may, 
A  limitour,  a  fill  soLempne  man. 
In  all  the  ordres  fouie,  is  non  tluit  can 
So  moche  of  daliance  and  £iyre  langage. 
He  hadde  ymade  ful  many  a  madage 
Of  yon^  wimmen,  at  his  owcn  cost ; 
Undl  his  ordre  he  was  a  noble  post. 
Ful  wel  bdoved,  and  familier  was  he 
With  fiankeleins,  over  all,  in  his  contree ; 
And,  eke,  with  worthy  wimmen  of  the  toun  ; 
For  he  had  power  of  oonfesdon. 
As  saide  himselfe,  more  than  a  cozat, 
For  of  his  ordre  he  was  a  licentiat. 
Ful  swetdy  herde  he  confession. 
And  plesant  was  his  absolution. 
He  was  an  esy  man  to  give  penance, 
Ther  as  he  wiste  to  ban  ft  good  pitance ; 
For  unto  a  poure  ordre  for  to  give, 
Is  signe  that  a  man  is  wd  yslmve; 
For  if  he  gave, — he  dorste  make  avant, 
He  wiste,  that  a  man  was  repentant ; 
For  many  a  man  so  hard  is  of  his  hme. 
He  may  not  wepe  although  him  sore  smertc : 
Therfore,  in  stede  of  weping  and  praieres, 
Men  mote  give  silver  to  the  poure  fteres. 

His  tippet  was,  ay,  farsed  full  of  knive% 
And  pinnes,  for  to  given  £syie  wives. 
And,  oertamly,  he  hadde  a  mery  note; 
Wd  ooude  he  singe  and  plaien  on  a  rote, 
Of  yeddinges  he  bare  utterly  the  pris  « 
His  nekke  was  white  as  the  flour  de  lis. 
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Therto,  he  strong  was  as  a  champioun ; 
Ajid  imew  wel  the  tavcmes  in  every  toun, 

And  every  hosteler  and  gay  tapsterc, . 

Better  than  a  lazar  or  a  b^^gcre ; 
For  onto  swidie  a  worthy  man  as  he 
Acocsdetfa  nought,  as  by  his  faculte, 
To  haven  with  sike  lazus  aequaintpnoe ; 

It  is  not  honest,  it  may  not  avanoe; 

As  for  to  dden  with  no  swiche  poaraille, 
Bat  an  with  riche  and  sellers  of  vitaille. 

And,  over  all,  tfaer  as  profit  shuld  arise 
Curteii  he  waa,  and  lowly  of  servise ; 
Ther  n'as  no  man  no  wher  so  vertuous. 
He  was  the  beste  bugger  In  all  his  hous ; 
And  gave  a  certain  tonne  for  the  grant, 
Nod  of  his  brethren  came  in  his  luumt 
For  though  a  widewe  hadde  but  a  dioo, 
(So  pleaant  was  his  In  Principio) 
Vet  wdid  he  have  a  ferthing  or  he  went ; 
His  pomcbas  was  wd  better  than  his  rent. 
And  rsge  lie  ooude  as  it  hadde  ben  a  whelp. 
In  lovedayes,  there  ooude  he  mochel  help ; 
For  dier  was  he— «at  like  a!  doisterere, 
With  thiedbare  oope,  as  is  a  poure  soolere-^ 
Bat  he  was  like  a  maister  or  a  pope. 
Of  doable  wonted  was  hu  scmioope, 
That  nmnd  was  as  a  belle  out  of  me  presses 
Somwhat  he  lisped  for  his  wantonnease, 
To  make  his  English  swete  upon  his  tonge ; 
And  in  his  harping,  whan  that  he  hadde  songe, 
His  eyen  twmkeled  in  his  hed  aright, 
As  dan  the  stcnes  in  a  ftosnr  night. 
This  worthy  limitour  was  cfeped  liubeid. 

A  Mardumt  was  ther  with  a  forked  herd, 
Li  mottelws  and  highe  on  hors  he  sat. 
And  on  his  hed  a  Flaundrish  bever  hat. 
His  bootes  darned  fimre  and  fetidy. 
His  resons  spake  he  nil  solempndy, 
Souniiw  alway  the  encrese  of  his  winning. 
He  woU  the  see  were  kept,  for  any  thing, 
Betwixm  Midddburgh  and  OiewelL 
Wd  eood  he  in  esdiuiges  sheldes  sdle. 
This  worthy  man  fill  wd  his  wit  besette; 
Ther  wiste  no  wight  that  he  was  in  dette, 
So  stedfaatly  didde  he  in  his  govemanee, 
With  his  baigeines,  and  with  his  chevisanee. 
Fonotfae  he  was  a  worthy  man  witiialle. 
But  sodi  to  sayn,  I  no't  how  men  him  caBe. 

A  Clerk  ther  was  of  Oxenfbide  also. 
That  unto  loeike  hadde  long  ygo. 
As  lene  was  his  hon  as  is  a  rake. 
And  he  was  not  right  fat,  I  undortake ; 
But  looked  holwe,  and  therto  soberly. 
Ful  tfaredbarc  was  his  overest  oourtq>y. 
For  he  hadde  geten  him  yet  no  benefice, 
He  was  nought  worldly  to  have  an  office; 
For  hhn  was  lever  han,  at  his  bcddes  bed. 
Twenty  bokes,  clothed  in  black  or  red. 
Of  Axiatode  and  his  philosophic, 
Than  robes  lidie;  or  fidd;  orsautrie: 
But  an  be  that  he  was  a  philosophre. 
Vet  hadde  he  but  litd  gold  in  cofre; 
But  all  that  he  mi^t  of  his  frendes  hente. 
On  bokes  and  on  leming  he  it  spente ; 
And  besily  gan  for  the  souks  pnie 
Of  hem  that  yave  him  wfaerwith  to  scolaie. 


Of  studie  tokc  he  most  aire  and  hcde. 
Not  a  word  spake  he  more  than  was  nede ; 
And  that  was  said  in  forme  and  reverence, 
And  short  and  quikc,  and  full  of  high  sentence : 
Souning  in  moral  vertuc  was  his  spcche ; 
And  gladly  wolde  he  Icme,  and  gladly  teche. 

A  Sergeant  of  the  Lawe  ware  and  wise, 
That  often  hadde  ben  at  the  porvis, 
Ther  was  also ;  ful  riche  of  excellence. 
Discrete  he  was,  and  of  gret  reverence ; 
He  semed  swiche ;  his  wordes  were  so  wise : 
Justice  he  was  full  often  in  assise. 
By  patent,  and  by  pldne  commissioun ; 
For  his  sdence,  and  for  his  high  renoun. 
Of  fees  and  robes  had  he  many  on. 
So  grete  a  pourchaser  was  no  wher  non : 
All  was  fee  simple  to  him  in  effect. 
His  pourchasing  might  not  ben  in  suspect. 
No  wher  so  besy  a  man  as  he  ther  n'as. 
And  yet  he  senud  beder  than  he  was. 
In  termes  had  he  cas  and  domes  aBe 
That  fro  the  time  of  King  WiB.  wercn  fiiBe : 
Therto,  he  coude  endite  uid  make  a  thing ; 
Ther  coude  no  wi^t  pinche  at  his  writing. 
And  every  statute  coude  he  plaine  by  lote. 
He  rode  but  homdy, — ^in  a  medlee  cote. 
Girt  with  a  seint  of  silk,  widi  barres  smalc. 
Of  his  array  teB  I  no  lenger  tde. 

A  Frankelein  was  in  tMs  oompagnic ; 
White  was  his  herd  as  is  the  dayesie. 
Of  his  complexion  he  was  sanguin. 
Wd  loved  he  by  the  morwe  a  sop  in  win. 
To  liven  in  deUt  was  ever  his  wone. 
For  he  was  Epicures  owen  sone. 
That  hdd  opinion,  that  plein  deht 
Was  veraily  feUdte  paifite. 
An  housholder,  and  that  a  grete  was  he ; 
Seint  Julian  he  was  in  his  contree. 
His  brede,  his  ale,  was  alway  after  on ; 
A  better  envyned  man  was  no  wher  non. 
Withouten  bake  mete  never  was  his  hous, 
Of  fish  and  flesh,  and  that  so  plenteous,- 
It  snewed  in  his  hous  of  mete  and  drinke, 
Of  alle  deintees  that  men  ooud  of  thinke. 
After  the  sondxy  sesons  of  die  yere, 
So  changed  he  his  mete  and  his  soupere. 
Ful  many  a  fat  partridi  hadde  he  in  mewe; 
And  many  a  breme,  and  many  a  luce,  in  stewe. 
Wo  was  his  coke  but  if  his  sauce  were 
Poinant  and  sharpe,  and  redy  aU  his  gerc. 
His  table,  dormant  in  his  halle,  dway 
Stode  redy  covered  aBe  the  longe  day. 

At  sessions  ther  was  he  lord  and  sire ; 
Ful  often  time  he  was  knight  of  the  shire. 
An  anelaoe  and  a  gipdcre  bB  of  silk 
Heng  at  his  giidd,  white  as  morwe  milk. 
A  shereve  hadde  he  ben  and  a  countour. 
Was  no  wher  swiche  a  worthy  vavasour. 

An  Haberdasher,  and  a  Carpenter, 
A  Webbc,  a  Deycr,  and  a  Tapiser, 
Were  aBe  ydothcd  in  o  Uvere 
Of  a  solempnc  and  grete  fratemite. 
Ful  freshc  and  ncwc  hii  gere  ypiked  was. 
Ilir  knives  were  ychapcd  not  vdth  bras. 
But  aB  with  sBver  wrought  fuB  dene  and  wel, 
Hir  giideles  and  hir  pouches,  every  dcL 
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Wfd  semed  eche  of  hem  a  &yte  buigeis, 
To  Bitten  in  a  gild  halle,  on  the  dels. 
Evericfa,  for  Uw  wiadora  that  he  can. 
Was  ahapelich  for  to  ben  an  aldennan. 
For  catd  hadden  they  ynough,  and  rent. 
And,  eke,  hir  wives  wolde  it  wel  aaaent, 
And  elles  certainly  they  were  to  blune, 
It  is  full  fayre  to  ben  ydeped  Madame,—. 
And  for  to  gon  to  vigues  all  before. 
And  have  a  mantel  xealUch  ybore. 

A  Coke  thev  hadden  with  hem  for  the  nonei, 
To  boile  the  cfaickenes  and  the  maiie  bones. 
And  poudre  mardiant,  tart,  and  galingale. 
Wel  ooude  he  knowe  a  draught  of  London  ak. 
He  coude  roste,  and  sethe,  and  broile,  and  frie, 
Maken  mortiewes,  and  wd  bake  a  pie. 
(But  gret  harm  was  it,  as  it  thou^te  me 
That  on  his  shinne  a  moimal  hadde  he.) 
For  blanc  manger — that  made  he  with  the  best 

A  Shipman  was  ther — ^woned  fer  by  West: 
For  ought  I  wote,  he  was  of  Dertemouth. 
He  rode  upon  a  rounde,  as  he  oouthe. 
All  in  a  goun  of  falding  to  the  knee. 
A  dagger  hanging  by  a  las  hadde  bee 
About  his  neUe,  under  his  aim,  adoun* 
The  bote  sommer  hadde  made  his  hewe  al  bmun. 
But  certainly  he  was  a  good  fdaw. 
Ful  many  a  draught  of  win  he  hadde  draw 
From  Buideux  irard,  while  that  the  chapmen  slepe; 
Of  nice  consdence  toke  he  no  kepe : 
If  that  he  fkught,  and  hadde  ^  higher  hand. 
By  water  he  sent  hem  home  to  every  land. 
But,  of  his  craft, — to  reken  wd  his  tides, 
His  stxemes  and  his  strandes  him  besides. 
His  herberwe,  his  mone,  and  his  lode  manage, 
Ther  was  nan  swidie  from  Hull  unto  Cartage. 
Hardy  he  was,  and  wise,  I  undertake : 
With  many  a  tempest  hadde  his  herd  be  shaken 
He  knew  wd  alle  the  havens  as  they  were. 
Fro  Gotland  to  the  Cape  de  Finistere, 
And  every  cnke  in  Bretsgne  and  in  Spaine : 
His  barge  jrdeped  was  the  Magdelaine. 

With  us  ther  was  a  Doctour  of  Phiaikc; 
In  all  thiq  world,  ne  was  dier  non  him  like, 
To  speke.of  phidke  and  of  snigerie ; 
For  he  was  grounded  in  astronomic. 
He  kept  his  patient  a  fill  gret  dd 
In  houies,  by  his  magike  natoid : 
Wd  ooude  he  fortnnen  die  ascendent 
Of  his  images,  for  his  patient. 

He  knew  the  cause  of  every  maladia. 
Were  it  of  cdd,  or  bote,  or  moist,  or  dbie^ 
And  wfaer  cngendred,  and  of  what  humour: 
He  was  a  veray  parfite  praetiaour. 
The  cause  yknowe,  and  of  his  harm  the  rotdl,.^ 
Anon  he  save  to  the  sike  man  his  bote. 
Ful  redv  hadde  he  his  apothecaries. 
To  send  him  drugges  and  his  lettuaries ; 
For  eche  of  hem  made  other  for  to  winne ; 
Hir  frendship  n*as  not  newe  to  beginne. 
Wd  knew  he  the  old  Escnlaphis, 
And  Diosooiides  and  eke  Rufus, 
Old  Hippocras,  Hali,  and  OaOien, 
SerapUm,  Basis,  and  Avicen, 
Avenois,  Damascene,  and  ConstanCin, 
Bcmavd,  and  Gatisden,  and  OUbcrthi. 


Of  his  diete  mesuxable  was  he. 

For  it  was  of  no  superfluitee, 

But  of  gret  nourishing,  and  digestible. 

His  studie  was  but  litd  on  the  Bible. 

In  sangnin,  and  in  perM,  he  dad  was  alle, 

Lined  with  taf&ta,  and  with  sendaUe. 

And  yet  he  was  but  esy  of  dispenoe ; 

He  kepte  that  he  wan  in  the  pestilence ; 

For  gold  in  pliisike  Is  a  cordial ; 

Thenore  he  loved  gold  in  spedaL 

A  sood  Wif  was  ther  of  bedde Bathe; 
But  she  was  som  dd  defe,  and  that  was  scathe. 
Of  doth  making  she  hadde  swiche  an  haunt, 
She  passed  hem  of  Ipes,  and  of  Gaunt. 
In  all  die  parish,  wif  ne  was  ther  non 
That  to  the  oflSring  before  hhe  shulde  gon,— . 
And  if  ther  did,  certain  so  wroth  was  die. 
That  she  was  out  of  aUe  charitee. 
Hire  coverdiiefs  weren  ful  fine  of  ground, 
(I  dorste  swere  they  weyeden  a  pound,) 
That  on  the  Sonday  were  upon  hire  hede ; 
Hire  hosen  weren  of  fine  scarlet  rede, 
Ful  strdte  yteyed,  and  shoon  ful  moist  and  newe. 
Bold  was  hire  fiuc,  and  fayre  and  rede  of  hew. 
She  was  a  worthy  woman  all  hire  live  t 
Housbondes,  at  the  chirche  dore,  had  she  had  five, 
Withouten  other  oompagnie  in  youthe, 
But  thereof  nedeth  not  to  speke  as  nouthe. 
And  thries  hadde  she  ben  at  Jeiusaleme ; 
She  had  passed  many  a  stranoe  streme : 
At  Rome  she  hadde  ben ;  and  at  Bdoigne ; 
In  Galice  at  Seint  James ;  and  at  Cdoine : 
She  coude  moche  of  wandring  by  the  way, 
Gat-tothed  was  she,  sothly  for  to  say. 
Upon  an  ambler  esily  she  sat, 
Ywonpled  wd;  and  on  hire  hede  an  hat. 
As  brode  as  is  a  bokder,  or  a  taige ; 
A  fore-mantd  about  hire  hippes  hizge ; 
And  on  hire  fete  a  pair  of  spones  sharpe. 
In  fdawship,  wd  coude  she  laughe  and  catpe 
Of  remedies  of  loVe  die  knew  perchance; 
For,  of  that  arte,  she  coude  the  olde  dancer 

A  good  man  iher  was  of  rdigioun. 
That  was  a  poure  FetBone  of  a  toun : 
•But  riche  he  was  of  holy  thought  and  werk. 
He  was  also  a  lemed  man,  a  Clerk, 
That  Cristes  gospd  trewdy  wolde  preche ; 
His  parishens  devoutly  would  he  teche. 
Benigne  he  waa,  and  wonder  diligent. 
And  hi  adversite  ful  patient, — 
And  swiche  he  was  jrpreved  often  dthes  t 
Ful  loth  were  him  to  cursen  fortlis  tithes : 
But  rather  wolde  he  yeven,  out  of  doute. 
Unto  his  poure  parishens,  aboute, 
Of  his  offirinff,  and^  eke,  of  his  substance. 
He  coude  inUtd  thing  have  sufibance. 
Wide  was  his  parish,  and  houses  fer  asondcr; 
But  he  ne  lef^  nought,  for  no  rain  ne  thondcr, 
In  sikenes}  and  in  misdiief  to  vidte 
The  feirest  hi  his  parish,  modie  and  lite,— 
Upon  his  fete,  and  in  his  lumd  a  staf. 
This  noble  ensample  to  his  shepe  he  yaf,— 
That,  first,  he  wrought ;  and,  afterward,  he  taught 
Out  of  the  gospd  he  the  wovdes  caught. 
And  this  figure  he  added  yet  therto, 
That  if  gold  mate,  what  thulde  iron  do? 
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For  if  a  preest  be  fbule,  on  whom  we  tnut, 
No  woDder  is  a  lewed  man  to  rust : 
And  shame  it  is,  if  that  a  preest  take  kepe, 
To  see  a  shitten  ahepbod,  and  dene  ahepe. 
Wei  on^^t  a  pnest  enaample  for  to  yere 
By  his  clenqiRMe,  how  hii  shape  shulde  live. 

He  sette  not  his  benefice  to  niie, 
And  lettehis  shepe  aooodired  in  the  mire, 
And  lan  unto  London,  unto  Seint  Poules, 
To  seken  him  a  chanterie  for  sonles ; 
Or  with  a  brothexfaede  to  be  withold ; 
But  dwelt  at  home  and  kepte  wd  his  fold. 
So  that  the  wolf  ne  made  it  not  miscarie; 
He  was  a  shephod  and  no  mercenarie. 
And  thoo^  he  holy  were,  and  vertuous,— - 
He  was,  to  sinful  men,  not  dispitous ; 
Ne  of  his  spedie  dangerous  ne  digne ; 
But,  in  his  teching,  discrete  and  benigne. 
To  dzawen  fidke  to  heven,  with  fairenesae, 
By  gpood  fnsample,  was  his  besbesae : 
But  it  were  any  peisone  obsdnat. 
What  so  be  wcro  of  hi^^  or  low  eatat, 
Him  wolde  he  anibben  sharply  for  the  nones. 
A  better  preest  I  trowe  that  no  wher  non  is. 
He  waited  after  no  pompe'ne  reverence, 
Ne  maked  him  no  spiced  consdence: 
Bat  Cristes  lore,  and  his  apostln  twdve, 
He  fanght    but  first  he  fotwed  it  himaelve.     - 

With  him  thcr  was  a  Plowman,  was  his  brother, 
That  hadde  ylaid  of  dong  ful  manr  a  fodier. 
A  tiewe  swinker,  and  a  good  was  be. 
Laving  in  pees  and  paifite  chsritee. 
God  loved  he  beste  widi  aHe  his  herte 
At  aDe  times,  woe  it  gain  or  smerte ; 
And  dian  his  ndghebour,  right  as  himadve. 
He  wolde  tfaieah,  and  therto  dike  and  ddve, 
For  Criatea  aake,  for  every  poure  wight, 
Withoaten  hire,  if  it  lay  in  his  mi^t. 

His  tidies  paicd  he  ful  fayre  andwd 
Both  of  his  propre  swinke,  and  his  cateL 
In  a  tabard  he  rode,  upon  a  mere. 

Ther  was  also  a  Reve  and  a  Milleie, 
A  Sompnour,  and  a  Pardoner  also, 
A  Mandple,  and  myself;  tfaer  n'ere  no  mo. 

The  MiOer  was  a  stout  cail  for  the  nones, 
Ful  bigge  he  was  of  braun,  and  eke  of  bones ; 
T&rt  proved  wd ;  for  over  aU  ther  he  came, 
At  wiBstling  he  wold  here  away  the  ram. 
He  waa  short  ahuldered,  brode,  a  thikke  snarre, 
Ther  n*a8  no  doie,  that  he  n'olde  heve  of  bane, 
Or  breke  it  at  a  renning  with  hia  hede. 
His  had  as  any  aowe  or  fos  was  rede, 
And  therto  brode,  as  though  it  were  a  apade : 
Upon  the  cop  right  of  his  noae  he  hade 
A  west,  and  tfaenm  stode  a  tufte  of  heres, 
Rede  as  the  bristles  of  a  sowes  eres : 
His  nose-thiiles  blacke  were  and  wide. 
A  swetd  and  bokder  bare  he  by  his  aide. 
His  month  as  wide  was  as  a  fomeis : 
He  was  a  jangler,  and  a  goliaideis, 
And  that  was  most  of  amne  and  harlotziea. 
Wd  eoude  be  stelen  come  and  toUen  thries. 
And  yet  he  had  a  thomb  of  gdd  parde. 
A  white  eote  and  a  blew  hode  wered  he. 
A  baggepipe  wd  coude  he  blowe  and  aoune. 
And  tfaerwithall  he  brought  us  out  of  tounc. 


A  gentil  Mandple  was  ther  of  a  temple,... 
Of  which  achatours  mighten  take  ensemple 
For  to  ben  wise  in  bying  of  vitaiUe. 
For  iHiether  that  he  paide,  or  toke  by  taiUe, 
Algate  he  waited  ao  in  hia  aduite, 
That  he  was,  ay,  before,  hi  good  estate. 
Now  is  not  that  of  God  a  fulfayie  grace. 
That  awidhe  a  lewed  mannea  wit  ahal  pace 
The  wiadom  of  an  hepe  of  lered  men  ? 

Of  maiaters  had  he  mo  than  thties  ten. 
That  were  of  kwe  expert  and  cnrioua ; 
Of  which  ther  was  a  doaein  in  that  houa. 
Worthy  to  ben  stewardes  of  rent  and  lond 
Of  any  lord  that  is  in  Engldond, 
To  maken  him  live  by  his  propre  good. 
In  honour  detteks,  (but  if  be  were  wood,) 
Or  live  as  scaidy  as  him  list  desire, 
And  able  for  to  hdpen  all  a  shire. 
In  any  cas  that  mi^t  fallen  or  happe ; 
And  yet  this  Mandple  aette  hir  alter  cappe. 
>    The  Reve  was  a  slendre  colerike  man ;- 
Hia  herd  was  shave  as  neighe  as  ever  he  can: 
His  here  was  by  his  ercs  round  yahoroe; 
His  top  was  docked  like  a  preest  befome : 
Ful  longe  were  his  legges,  and  ful  lene, 
Ylike  a  staff,  ther  was  no  calf  yaene. 
Wd  coude  he  kepe  a  gamer  and  a  binne; 
Ther  waa  non  auditoor  coude  on  him  wiime. 
Wd  wiste  he,  by  the  drought  and  by  the  rain, 
The  ydding  of  hia  aeed  and  of  hia  grain. 
His  lordes  ahepe,  his  nete,  and  hia  deiiie. 
His  awine,  hia  hora,  hia  atore,  and  hia  pultiie, 
Were  holly  in  this  Reves  governing ; 
And  by  hia  covenant  yave  he  rekening, 
Sin  that  his  lord  were  twenty  yere  of  age ; 
Ther  coude  no  man  bring  him  in  arerage. 
Ther  n'as  bailif,  ne  herde,  ne  other  bine, 
That  he  ne  knew  his  aleight  and  his  oovine: 
They  were  adradde  of  him  as  of  the  deth. 
His  wooning  was  fill  favre  uponan  heth ; 
With  greene  treea  3rahadewed  was  hia  place. 
He  coude  better  than  hia  lord  pourchace : 
Ful  riche  he  waa  yatored  privily. 
His  loid  wd  coude  he  plesen,  subtilly 
To  veve  and  lene  him  of  his  owen  good. 
And  have  a  thank,  and  yet  a  cote  and  hood. 
In  youth  he  kmed  hadde  a  good  mistere ; 
He  was  a  wd  good  wright,  a  carpentere. 
The  Reve  aate  upon  a  right  good  atot 
That  waa  all  pomelee  grey,  and  highte  Soot. 
A  long  aureote  of  perae  upon  he  hade, 
And  by  hia  aide  he  bare  a  ruaty  blade. 
Of  Norfolk  waa  this  Reve  of  which  I  tell, 
Beside  a  toun  men  depen  BaldeswelL 
Tucked  he  waa,  as  is  a  fifere,  aboute ; 
And  ever  he  rode  the  hindereat  of  the  route. 

A  Sompnour  was  ther  with  us  in  that  place. 
That  hadde  a  fire-red  dierobinnes  face, 
For  aauaefleme  he  waa,  with  eyen  narwe. 
Aa  bote  he  was,  and  likerous  as  a  aparwe, 
With  acalkd  browes  blake,  and  pilled  beid : 
Of  his  visage  children  were  aore  aferd. 
Ther  n*as  qoickaflver,  Utarge,  ne  brimston, 
Boras,  ceruse,  ne  oile  of  tartre  non, 
Ne  ointement,  that  wolde  denae  or  bite. 
Thai  him  might  hdpen  of  his  whdkcs  white. 
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Ne  of  the  knobbes  sitting  on  his  chdces. 
Wd  lored  he  garlike,  onions,  and  lekes, 
And  for  to  di^e  strong  win  as  rede  as  blood ; 
Than  wold  he  speke  and  crie'as  he  were  wood; 
And  when  that  he  wel  dronken  had  the  win, 
Than  wold  he  speken  no  word  but  Latin. 
A  fewe  tennes  ooude  he,  two  or  three, 
That  he  had  lemed  out  of  som  decree ; 
No  wonder  is,  he  herd  it  all  the  day : 
And  eke  ye  knowen  wd  how  that  a  jay 
Can  depen  watte  as  well  as  can  the  pope : 
But  who  so  wdde  in  other  thing  him  grope — 
Than,  hadde  he  spent  all  his  philosophie ; 
Ay  Queiiio  quid  juris  $  wolde  he  crie. 
He  was  a  gentil  harlot,  and  a  kind ; 
A  better  felaw  shulde  a  man  not  find« 
He  wolde  sufiie,  for  a  quart  of  wine, 
A  good  fdaw  to  have  his  concubine 
A  twdve  month,  and  excuse  him  at  the  full, 
Ful  privily  a  finch,  eke,  coude  he  pull ; 
And  if  he  found  o  where  a  good  fdawe, — 
He  wolde  techen  him,  to  have  non  awe. 
In  swiche  a  cas,  of  the  archedekenes  curse : 
But  if  a  mannes  soule  were  in  his  purse. 
For  in  his  purse  he  shulde  ypunished  be. 
Purse  is  the  archedekenes  hdl,  said  he. 
But,  wd  I  wote,  he  lied  right  in  dede : 
Of  cursing  ought  edie  gilty  man  him  drede ; 
For  curse  wol  de  right  as  assoiling  saveth, 
And  also  ware  him  of  a  tignijicaviu 
In  danger  hadde  he,  at  his  owen  gise. 
The  yonge  girles  of  the  diodse ; 
And  knew  nir  conseil  and  was  of  hir  rede. 
A  girlond  hadde  'he  sette  upon  his  hede, 
As  gret  as  it  were  for  an  akstake ; 
A  bokder  hadde  he  made  him  of  a  cuke. 

With  him  there  rode  a  gentil  Paidonere 
Of  RouncevaU,  his  frend  and  his  compere. 
That  streit  was  comen  from  the  court  of  Rome, 
Ful  loude  he  sang  Come  hither y  lace!  to  me : 
This  Sompnour  bare  to  him  a  stiff  burdoun, 
Was  never  trompe  of  half  so  gret  a  soun. 
This  Pardoner  had  here  as  ydwe  as  wax, 
Ful  smothe  it  heng,  as  doth  a  strike  of  flax : 
By  unces  heng  his  lokkes  that  he  hadde, 
And  therwith  he  his  shulders  overspradde : 
Ful  thinne  it  lay,  by  culpons  on  and  on. 
But  bode,  for  jolite,  ne  weied  he  non. 
For  it  was  trussed  up  in  his  wallet. 
Him  thought  he  rode  al  of  the  newe  get ; 
Dishevde,  sauf  his  cappe,  he  rode  all  bare. 
Swiche  glaring  eyen  hadde  he  as  an  hare. 
A  vemide  hadde  he  sewed  upon  his  cappe. 
His  wallet  lay  befome  him,  in  his  lappe, 
Bret-ful  of  pardon  come  from  Rome  al  bote. 
A  vois  he  hadde,  as  smale  as  hath  a  gote : 
No  herd  hadde  he,  ne  never  non  shulde  have ; 
As  smothe  it  was  as  it  were  newe  shave : 
I  trowe  he  were  a  gdding  or  a  marc. 

But  of  his  craft,  fro  Berwike  unto  Ware, 
Ne  was  thef  swiche  an  other  Pardonere  ;-^ 
For  in  his  male  he  hadde  a  pilwebere, 
Which,  as  he  saide,  was  our  Ladies  veil : 
He  saide  he  hadde  a  gobbet  of  tlic  scyl 
Thattc  Seint  Peter  hjul,  whan  that  he  went 
Up»n  the  see  till  Jcsu  Crist  him  hent : 


He  had  a  crois  of  laton  fill  of  stones ; 
And  in  a  ^bs  he  hadde  pigges  bones. 
But  with  these  idikes,  whanne  that  he  fond 
A  poure  persone  dwelling  upon  lond. 
Upon  a  day  he  gat  him  more  moneie 
Than  that  the  persone  gat  in  monetfaes  twde ; 
And  thus  wiUi  fained  Ottering  and  japes, 
He  made  the  persone,  and  the  peple,  hts  vpeB. 

But  trewdy  to  tdlen  atte  last. 
He  was  in  durche  a  noble  ecdesiast ; 
Wd  coude  he  rede  a  lesson  or  a  stdrie. 
But  alderbest  he  sang  an  oSertorie ; 
For  wel  he  wiste,  whan  that  song  was  songe. 
He  muste  preche  and  wd  afilo  his  tongc. 
To  winne  silver,  as  he  right  wd  ooude ; 
Thcrfore  he  sang  the  mcrier  and  loude. 

Now  have  I  told  you  shortly  in  a  dause 
Th'  estat,  th'  araie,  the  nombre,  and  eke  the  cause. 
Why  that  assembled  was  this  compagnie 
In  Southwerk  at  this  gentil  hostelrie. 
That  highte  the  Tabaid,  £ute  by  the  Bdle. 

But  now  is  time,  to  you  for  to  telle. 
How  that  we  baien  us  that  ilke  night, 
Whan  we  were  in  that  hostelrie  alight. 
And  after  wol  I  tdle  of  our  viage. 
And  all  the  remenant  of  our  pilgrimage. 

But,  firste,  I  praie  you  of  your  curtede 
That  ye  ne  axette  it  not  my  vilanie, 
Though  that  I  plainly  speke  in  this  matere, 
To  tefien  you  hir  wordes  and  hir  chere, — 
Ne  though  I  speke  hir  wordes  proprdy : 
For  this  ye  knowen  al  so  wd  as  I, 
Who  so  shall  telle  a  Tale  after  a  man 
He  moste  reherse  as  neigh  as  ever  he  can, 
Everich  word,  if  it  be  in  his  charge, 
All  speke  he  never  so  ruddy  and  so  large ; 
Or  dies  he  moste  tdlen  his  Tale  untiewe. 
Or  feincn  thinges,  or  finden  wordes  newe : 
He  may  not  spare  although  he  were  his  brother ; 
He  moste  as  wd  sayn  o  word  as  an  other. 
Crist  spake  himself  ful  brode  in  holy  writ, 
And  wel  ye  wote  no  vilanie  is  it : 
Eke  Plato  sayeth,  who  so  can  him  rede. 
The  wordes  moste  ben  oodn  to  the  dede. 

Also  I  praie  you  to  forgive  it  me. 
All  have  I  not  sette  folk  in  hir  degree. 
Here  in  this  Tak,  as  that  they  shulden  stonde. 
My  wit  is  short,  ve  may  well  understonde. 

Gret  chere  made  our  Hoste  us  everich  on. 
And  to  the  souper  sette  he  us  anon ; 
And  served  us  with  yitaille  of  the  beste. 
Strong  was  the  win,  and  wd  to  drinke  us  leste. 
A  scmely  man  our  Hoste  was,  with  alle. 
For  to  ban  ben  a  marshal  in  an  halle. 
A  large  man  he  was,  with  eyen  stcpe ; 
A  fairer  burgds  is  ther  non  in  Chepe : 
Bold  of  his  speche,  and  wise,  and  wd  ytaught, 
And  of  manhood  him  lacked  righte  naught 
Eke  therto,  was  he  right  a  mcry  man, 
And  after  souper  plaien  he  began. 
And  spake  of  mirthe  amonges  other  thinges, 
Wban  that  we  hadden  made  our  rekeninges. 
And  saide  thus ;  ^^  now  Lordingca,  trewdy 
Ye  ben  to  me  wdcome  right  hcrdly, — 
For  by  my  trouthe,  if  tliat  I  dial  not  lie, 
I  saw  not  this  yerc  swidic  a  compagnie 


CHAUCER. 


At  ooes  in  ihiii  herbcnre,  as  w  now. 

Fsn  wolde  I  do  too  miitlie,  md  I  wiste  how  ;— 

And  of  a  mirthe  I  am  right  now  bethou^t 

To  doo  you  eae,  and  it  anal  ooate  you  nought 

Ye  gon  to  Canterbury;  God  you  ipede, 

The  hliaiflil  maityt  quite  you  your  mede ; 

And  wfl  I  wot  as  ye  gon  by  the  way. 

Ye  ahapen  you  to  talken  and  to  play : 

For  tzewdy  oomfort  ne  mirthe  is  non, 

To  riden  l^  tfie  way  dombe  as  the ston; 

And  tfaerfore  wolAe  I  maken  you  disport. 

As  I  eaid  cnt,  and  don  you  some  comfort. 

And  if  you  likeih  alle,  by  an  assent, 

Now  for  to  standen  at  my  jugement ; 

And  for  to  werdien  as  I  shal  you  say 

To-morwe,  whan  ye  riden  on  tlie  way, 

Now,  by  my  faden  soule  that  is  ded, 

But  ye  be  menr,  smitedi  of  my  hed : 

Hold  up  your  hoodes  withouten  mofc  spcclic." 

Our  oonseil  was  not  longe  for  to  scchs : 
Us  thouf^t  it  was  not  worth  to  malLC  it  wise, 
And  granted  him  withouten  more  avise. 
And  bad  him  s^  his  verdit  as  liim  Icstc.        [bcste ; 

^  liOidinges,**  (quod  he)  ^*  now  herkenetli  for  the 
But  take  it  nat,  I  pray  you,  in  disdain : 
Tills  is  the  point,  to  speke  it  plat  and  plain, 
That  eche  of  yon,  to  shorten  with  youie  way, 
In  this  Tiage  shal  tdlen  Tales  tway ; 
To  Canterbury  ward,  I  mene  it  so, 
And  homeward  he  shal  tellen  other  two ; 
Of  a;?entuR8  that  whilom  ban  befkUe. " 
And  which  of  you  that  bereth  liim  beste  of  idle. 
That  is  to  sayn,  that  telleth  in  this  cas 
Tales  of  best  sentence  and  most  solas, 
Shal  hare  a  soupor  at  youre  aller  cost 
Hoe  in  this  place  sitting  by  this  post. 
Whan  that  ye  eomen  agen  from  Canterbury. 
And  lor  to  maken  you  the  more  mery, 
I  wol  my  selven  gladly  with  you  ride, 
Ri^t  at  min  owen  cost,  and  be  your  gide. 
And  who  that  wdl  my  jugement  withsay 
8ha]l  pay  f«  aUe  we  spei^en  by  the  way. 
And  If  ye  Toocheaauf  Uiat  it  be  so, 
Tdfe  me,  aaon,  withouten  wotdes  mo, 
And  I  wol  eriy  ahapen  me  therfore.** 

Tins  thing  was  granted,  and  our  othes  swoie 
With  ful  ^ad  herte,  and  praiden  him  also, 
That  be  wold  voudieiauf  for  to  don  so. 
And  that  he  wolde  ben  our  gOTemour, 
And  of  our  Tales  jnge  and  reportour, 
And  sctte  a  souper  at  a  certain  pris ; 
And  we  wol  ruled  ben  at  his  d^rise, 
In  hi|^  and  lowe :  and  thus  by  an  assent 
We  ben  accorded  to  Ms  jugement. 
And  therupon,  the  win  was  fette  anon : 
We  dronkiai,  and  to  restc  wenten  eche  on, 
Widioaten  any  lenger  tarying. 


THE  SQUIERSS  TALE.    (A  Froffrntnt) 

At  Sam,  hi  the  hmd  of  Tartaric, 
Ther  dwdt  a  king  that  wended  Rusuc, 
Thoigh  which  ther  died  many  a  doughty  man. 
This  noble  king  was  depcd  Cambuscan, — 


Which  in  his  time  was  of  so  gret  renoun, 

That  ther  n'os  no  wher  in  no  regioim 

So  excellent  a  lord  hi  alle  thing; 

Him  lacked  nought  that  longeui  to  a  king. 

As  of  the  secte  of  which  that  he  was  borne, 

He  kept  his  lay  to  which  he  was  yswome; 

And,  therto,  he  was  hardy,  wise  and  riche : 

And  pitous,  and  just ;  and  alway  ylichc, 

Trewe  of  his  woid,  benigne  and  honourable ; 

Of  his  corage,  as  any  centre,  stable ; 

Vong,  fresh,  and  stionff ;  in  armes  desirous, 

As  any  bachclar  of  all  his  hous. 

A  faire  person  he  was,  and  fortunate, 

And  kept  alway  so  wel  real  estat. 

That  ther  n'as  no  wher  swiche  another  man. 

This  noble  king,  this  Tartrc  Cambuscan, 
Hadde  two  sones  by  Elfeta  his  wif, — 
Of  which  the  eldest  sone  highte  Algarsif, 
That  other  was  ycleped  Comballo. 

A  daughter  had  tliis  worthy  king  idso, 
That  yongiist  was,  and  highte  Canace : 
But  for  to  tellen  you  all  hire  bcautec 
It  litli  not  in  iny  tonge  ne  in  my  conning ; 
I  doiv  not  undertake  so  high  a  thing : 
Min  English,  eke,  is  unsufficicnt; 
It  muste  ben  a  redior  excellc^nt, 
That  ooude  his  colours  longing  for  that  art, 
If  he  shuld  hire  descriven  ony  part ; 
I  am  non  swiche ;  I  mote  spekc  as  I  can. 

And  so  befell,  tluit  whan  this  C-ambuscan 
Hath  twenty  winter  Ixnme  his  diadcmc, — 
As  he  was  wont  fro  yere  to  ycre,  I  dciue, 
He  let  the  fcste  of  his  nativitoe 
Don  cricn  thuighout  Sorra  his  citec. 
The  kst  ides  of  March  after  the  yerc. 

Phcebus  the  sonne  ful  jdiif  was  and  doru, 
For  he  was  nigh  his  exaltation 
In  Martes  face,  and  in  his  mansion 
In  Ancs,  the  oolerike  bote  signe : 
And  lusl^  was  the  wether  and  benigne ; 
For  which  the  foules,  again  the  somic  shcnc, 
What  for  the  seson  and  the  yonge  grcne, 
Ful  loude  Bongen  hir  afiections : 
Hem  semed  han  getten  hem  protections 
Agidn  the  swerd  of  winter  kene  and  cold. 

This  Cambuscan,  of  which  I  have  you  told, 
In  real  vestbnents,  sit  on  his  deis 
With  diademe,  ful  high  in  his  paleis; 
And  holte  his  fcste  so  sdempne  and  so  riclie 
That  in  this  worid  ne  was  ther  non  it  liche  ;— 
Of  which  if  I  shall  tellen  all  the  array, 
Than  wdd  it  occupie  a  somers  day ; 
And,  eke,  it  nedeth  not  for  to  devise 
At  every  oours  the  order  of  bur  service : 
I  wol  not  tellen  of  hhr  strange  sewes, 
Ne  of  hir  swannes,  ne  hir  hcronsewcs. 
Eke,  in  that  land,  as  tellen  knightcs  old, 
Ther  is  som  mote  that  is  ful  dimitee  hold, 
That  hi  this  lond  men  recche  of  it  ful  smal : 
Ther  n*is  no  man  that  may  reporten  aL 
I  wol  not  tarien  you,  for  it  is  prime, 
And  for  it  is  no  fruit,  but  losse  of  time : 
Unto  my  purpos  I  wol  have  recours. 

.  And  so  befell,  that  after  the  thridde  cours. 
While,  that  this  king  sit  thus  in  his  nobley, 
Uerking  his  minstialles  hir  thhiges  play 
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Bcfame  him  at  hia  bond  deUdoudy^ 

In  at  the  halle  dote,  al  aodmly, 

Ther  came  a  knight  upon  a  stede  of  bias, 

And  in  hia  bond  a  brod  minour  of  glas ; 

Upon  his  thombe  he  had  of  gold  a  ling; 

And  by  his  side  a  naked  swod  hanging. 

And  up  he  rideth  to  the  highe  bonL 

In  all  the  halle,  ne  was  ther  spoke  a  word 

For  mervaille  d this  knight;  him  to  bdudd 

Ful  besily  they  waiten,  yong  and  old. 

This  strange  knight  that  come  thus  sodenly 
Al  aimed,  save  his  bed,  fill  richdy, 
Salueth  king  and  quene,  and  lordes  alle, 
By  order  as  they  saten  in  the  halle, — 
With  80  high  reverence  and  observance, 
As  wd  ih  speche  as  in  his  contenanoe, 
That  Gawain  with  his  olde  curtesie 
Though  he  were  come  agen  out  of  Fairie, 
Ne  coude  him  not  amenden  with  a  word* 
And,  after  this,  befom  the  highe  bord. 
He  with  a  manly  vois  sayd  his  message, 
After  the  fonne  used  in  his  langage, 
Withouten  vice  of  sillable  or  of  letter. 
And  for  his  tale  shulde  seme  the  better, 
Accordant  to  bis  wordes  was  his  chere, 
As  techeth  art  of  speche  hem  that  it  lere : 
Al  be  it  that  I  cannot  soune  his  stile, 
Ne  cannot  cllmben  over  so  high  a  stile, 
Yet  say  I  this,  as  to  comun  entent, 
Thus  much  amountcth  al  that  ever  he  ment. 
If  it  so  be  that  I  have  it  in  mind ; 
'  He  sayd :  ''  The  King  of  Arabic  and  of  Inde, 
My  liege  Lord !  on  this  solempne-day, 
Salueth  you  as  he  best  can  and  may. 
And  sendetli  you,  in  honour  of  your  feste. 
By  me,  that  am  al  redy  at  your  heste. 
This  stede  of  bras,  that  esily  and  wel 
Can  in  the  space  of  a  day  naturel, 
(This  is  to  sayn,  in  four  and  twenty  houres,) 
Wher  so  you  list,  in  drought  or  elles  i^oures, 
Beren  your  body  into  every  place. 
To  which  your  herte  willeth  for  to  pace, 
Withouten  wemme  of  you,  thurgh  foule  or  faire ; 
Or  if  you  list  to  fleen  as  high  in  the  aire 
As  doth  an  egle,  whan  him  list  to  sore, 
This  same  stole  shal  here  you  evermore, 
Withouten  harme,  till  ye  be  ther  you  lest, 
(Though  that  ye  slepen  on  his  back  or  rest,) 
And  tume  again  with  writhing  of  a  pin. 
He  that  it  wrought,  he  coude  many  a  gin ; 
He  waited  maoy  a  ocnateUation 
Or  he  had  don  this  operation. 
And  knew  ftil  many  a  sele  azid  many  a  bond. 

^*  This  mirrour,  eke,  that  I  have  in  min  bond, 
Hath  swiche  a  might,  that  men  may  in  it  see 
Whan  ther  shall  falle  any  advenitee 
Unto  your  regne,  at  to  yourself  also ; 
And,  openly,  who  is  your  head  or  iSo. 
And,  over  aU  this,  if  any  lady  bright 
Hath  set  hire  herte  on  any  maner  w^t. 
If  he  be  false  she  shal  his  treaon  see, 
His  newe  love,  and  all  his  subtiltee, 
So  openly,  that  tlier  shal  nothing  hide. 

"  Whecfoie,  again  this  lusty  somer  tidc^ 
This  minour  and  tliis  ring,  tliat  ye  may  se. 
He  hath  sent  to  my  lady  Canaoc, 


Your  exoeDente  doughter  that  is  here. 

^^  The  vertue  of  this  ring,  if  ye  wdl  here, 
Is  this,  that  if  hire  list  it  for  to  were 
Upon  hire  thomb,  or  in  hire  purse  it  here, 
Ther  is  no  foule  that  fleeth  under  heven 
That  she  ne  shal  wd  undeatomd  his  Steven, 
And  know  his  mening  op'^y  and  pbune, 
And  answere  him  in  his  langage  again  s 
And  every  gras  that  gioweth  upop  rote 
She  shal  eke  know ;  and  whom  it  wol  do  bote, 
Al  be  his  woundes  never  so  depe  and  wide. 

*•*•  This  naked  swerd,  that  hangeth  by  my  side, 
Swiche  vertue  hath,-  that  what  man  that  it  smite 
Thurghout  his  annure  it  wol  kerve  and  bite, 
Were  it  as  thick  as  is  a  braunched  oke ; 
And  what  man  that  is  wounded  with  the  stroke 
Shal  never  be  hde,  til  that  you  list  of  grace 
To  sttoken  him  with  the  platte  in  thilke  place 
Ther  he  is  hurt ;  this  is  as  much  to  sain, 
Ye  moten,  with  the  platte  swerd,  again 
Stroken  hhn  in  the  wound,  and  it  wol  dose. 
This  is  the  veray  soth  withouten  gloae : 
It  failleth  not  while  it  is  in  your  hold." 

And  whan  this  kni^t  hath  thus  his  tale  told, 
He  rideth  out  of  halle,  and  doun  he  light 
HLb  stede,  which  that  shone  as  sonne  bright,  ■ 
Stant  in  the  court  as  sdlle  as  any  ston. 
This  knight  is  to  his  chambre  ladde,  anoo. 
And  is  unanned,  and  to  the  mete  ysette. 
Thise  presents  ben,  ftil  rididich  yfette. 
This  is  to  sain,  the  swerd  and  the  minour ; 
And  borne,  anon,  into  the  highe  tour 
With  certain  officers  ordained  therfore; 
And  unto  Canace  the  ring  is  bore 
Solempndy,  ther  she  sat  at  the  table. 
But,  dkerly,  withouten  any  fable. 
The  hors  of  bras,  that  may  not  be  remued ; 
It  stant  as  it  were  to  the  ground  yglued : 
Ther  may  no  man  out  of  the  pla^  it  drive 

For  non  engine,  of  windas  or  polive ; 

And  cause  why,  for  they  con  not  the  craft. 

And  therfore  in  the  place  they  ban  it  laft 

Til  that  the  knight  hath  taught  hem  the  manero 

To  voiden  him,  as  ye  shul  after  heie. 
Gret  was  the  prees  that  swarmed  to  and  fro 

To  gauren  on  this  hors  that  stondeth  so; 

For  it  so  high  was,  and  so  brod  and  long, 

So  wel  proportioned  for  to  be  strong. 

Right  as  it  were  a  stede  of  Lumba^de; 

Therwith  so  hotdy,  and  so  quik  of  eye. 

As  it  a  gentil  Poilds  courser  were ; 

For  oertes  fro  his  tayl  unto  his  ere 

Nature  ne  art  ne  ooud  him  not  amend 

In  no  degree,  as  aU  the  peple  wend. 
But  evermore  hir  moste  wonder  was 

How  that  it  coude  gon,  and  was  of  bras ; 

It  was  of  Faerie,  as  the  pcple  semed. 

Diverse  folk  diversdy  ban  demed ; 

As  many  beds,  as  many  wittes  ben. 

They  murmured  as  doth  a  swaime  of  been. 

And  maden  skiUes  after  hir  fantasies, 

Rehersing  of  the  olde  poetries. 

And  sayd  it  was  ylike  tlie  Pegasee, 

The  hors  tliat  hadde  winges  for  to  flee ; 

Or,  dies,  it  was  the  Grekes  hors  Sinon, 

That  bnmghte  Troye  to  destruction, 
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As  men  monn  in  thiw  olde  gestei  lede. 

^^  Myn  herte,'^  quod  on,  *^  is  evennace  in  dnde; 
I  trow  soDDe  mm  of  annes  ben  therin. 
That  shapa»hem  this  dtee  for  to  wins 
It  were  ri^t  good  tbat  al  swicfae  thing  were  know*.* 
Anoiher  rownnl  to  his  fdaw  low, 
And  aayd :  ^  He  Bedi,  for  it  is  father  lilce 
An  appweniBe  ymsde  by  some  m«g«VA^ 
As  jogeloius  plaicn  at  thiae  festes  grete." 
Of  soodzy  doutes  thus  they  jangle  and  tiete, 
As  lewed  pqfile  demen  oomunly 
Of  thinges,  that  ben  made  move  subtilly, 
Than  they  can  in  hir  lewednesae  oompr^eDde,    > 
They  demea  gladly  to  the  badder  ende. 

And  aom  of  hem  wondied  on  the  miirour 
That  bom.  was  up  in  to  the  maister  tour, 
How  men  mighte  in  it  swiche  thinges  see. 

Another  answerd  and  sayd:  ^^  It  might  wd  be 
NatuieQy  by  compositions 
Of  ang^  and  of  slie  zeflectioDs ;" 
And  sayd,  that  in  Rome  was  swiche  on. 
They  flpeke  of  Alhasen  and  Vitellon, 
And  Aristotle;  that  vriten,  in  hir  li^es, 
Of  qneinte  miirours  and  of  prospectiTes, 
As  knowen  they  that  ban  bur  bookes  hescU 

And  other  Mk  ban  wondied  on  the  swerd 
That  wolde  pereen  thuighont  every  thing. 
And  £dl  in  speche  of  Telephus  the  king. 
And  of  Achilles  for  his  queinte  spare, 
For  he  oovide  with  it  bothe  hele  and  dere, 
Riglit  in  swiche  wise  as  men  may  with  the  swerd 
Of  which,  right  now^  ye  have  youradven  herd. 
They  speken  of  son^  haiding  of  metall, 
And  qpeken  of  medicines  therwithall. 
And  horn  and  whan  it  shuld  yharded  be, 
Which  is  unknow  algates  unto  me. 

Tho,  speken  they  of  Canacees  ring. 
And  s^den  all,  that  swiche  a  wonder  thhig 
Of  daft  of  ringes  hexd  they  never  non,-.^ 
Save  that  he  Moises,  and  King  Salomon, 
Hadden  a  name  of  conning  in  swiche  art 
Thus  sain  the  peple,  and  drawen  hem  apart 

But,  nathelea,  son  saiden  that  it  was 
Wander  to  maken  of  feme  ashen  glas. 
And  yet  is  glas  nought  like  ashen  of  feme,.^ 
But  for  they  ban  ylmowen  it  so,  feme, 
Therforth  oeseth  hir  jangling  and  hir  wonder 

As  sore  wondren  aom  on  cause  of  thunder. 
On  ebbe  and  floud,  on  gossomer  and  on  mist. 
And  OQ  all  thing,  til  thst  the  cause  is  wist  * 

Thus  janglen  they,  and  demen  and  devise, 
Til  tlMt  the  kmg  gan  fto  his  bord  arise. 

Pbcebos  hath  left  the  angle  meridional. 
And  yet  asfwiding  was  the  beste  real. 
The  gentO  Leon,  with  his  Aldrian, 
>         Whan  that  this  Tartze  king,  this  Cambuscan, 
Rose  horn  his  bord,  ther  as  he  sat  ful  hie« 
Bcfonie  him  goth  the  loude  minstcalde, 
TQ  he  come  to  his  chamfare  of  parements, 
Ther  as  they  sounden  divers  instruments. 
That  it  is  like  an  heven  for  to  here. 

Now  dauncen  lusty  Venus  children  deve; 
For  in  the  Fish  hir  lady  set  ful  hie. 
And  loketh  on  heni  with  a  firendly  eye. 

This  noble  king  is  set  upon  his  trone; 
This  straungc  kn^bt  is  fet  to  him,  M  sonc, 


And  on  the  daunoe  he  soth  with  Canaoe. 

Here  is  the  revell  and  the  jolitee, 
That  is  not  able  a  dull  man  to  devise : 
He  must  ban  knowen  Love  and  his  service, 
And  ben  a  featUch  man,  as  fresh  as  May, 
That  shulde  you  devisen  swiche  array. 

Who  ooude  tellen  you  the  forme  of  dauttoes 
So  uncouth,  and  so  freshe  oontenaunces, 
Swiche  subtil  lokiogs  and  disaomulhigs. 
For  dred  of  jalous  mennes  appercdvings  ? 
No  man  but  Launcdot,  and  he  is  ded : 
Therfore  I  passe  over  all  this  lustyhed ; 
I  say  no  more,  but  in  this  jolinesse 
I  lete  hem,  til  men  to  the  souper  hem  dresse. 

The  steward  bit  the  spices  for  to  hie. 
And  eke  the  win,  in  all  this  mdodie ; 
The  ushers  and  the  squierie  ben  gon ; 
The  spices  and  the  win  is  come  anon: 
They  ete  and  drinke,  and  whan  this  had  an  end 
Unto  the  temple,  as  reson  was,  they  wend; 
The  secyice  don,  they  soupen  all  by  day. 

What  nedeth  you  rehersen  hir  array  ? 
Eche  man  wot  wd  that  at  a  kinges  feste 
Is  plentee,  to  the  most  and  to  the  lest. 
And  deinteea  mo  than  ben  in  my  knowing. 

At  after  souper  goUi  this  noble  king 
To  seen  the  hors  of  bras,  with  all  a  route 
Of  lordes  and  of  ladies  him  aboute. 
Swiche  wondring  was  ther  on  this  hors  of  bras, 
That  sin  the  gzct  assege  of  Troye  was, 
Th^  as  men  wondied  on  an  hors  also, 
Ne  was  ther  swiche  a  wondiins,  as  was,  tha 
But,  finally,  the  king  asketh  the  knight 
The  vertue  of  this  courser,  and  the  might. 
And  praaed  him  to  tell  his  govemaunce. 

This  hors,  anon,  gan.for  to  trip  and  daunce. 
Whan  that  the  knight  laid  bond  upon  his  rein; 
And  said,  ^'  Sire !  ther  n'is  no  more  to  sain, 
But  whan  you  list  to  riden  any  where, 
Ye  moten  trill  a  pin,  stant  in  his  ere, 
Whidi  I  shal  tellen  you  betwixt  us  two. 
Ye  moten  nempne  him  to  what  place  also 
Or  to  what  contiee,  that  you  list  to  ride. 

*' And  whan  ye  come  tiier  as  you  list  abide. 
Bid  him  descend,  and  trill  another  pin, 
(For  therin  lieth  the  effect  of  all  the  gin,) 
And  he  wol  doun  descend  and  don  your  will. 
And  in  that  place  he  wol  abiden  still: 
Though  al  the  world  had  the  contrary  swore, 
He  shal  not  thennes  be  diawe  ne  be  bore.  - 
Or  if  you  list  to  bid  him  thennes  gon, 
TriUe  this  pin,  and  he  wol  vanish  anon 
Out  of  the  sight  of  every  maner  wight, 
And  come  agen,  be  it  day  or  night. 
Whan  that  you  list  to  depen  hkn,  again, 
In  swiche  a  guise  as  1  shal  to  you  aaSn 
Betwixen  you  and  me,  and  that  ful  sone. 
Ride  whan  you  list,  ther  n'is  no  more  to  done.'* 

Enfouimed  whan  the  king  wfM  of  the  knight. 
And  hath  coned ved  in  his  wit  aright 
The  maner  and  the  forme  of  all  this  thing, 
Ful  glad  and  blith,  this  noble  doughty  king 
Repaireth  to  his  revel,  as  befome. 
The  bridd  is  in  to  the  tour  ybome, 
And  kept  among  his  jewels  lefe  and  derc: 
The  hois  vanisbt,  I  n*ot  in  what  mancrc, 
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Out  of  hir  sight:  ye  get  no  more  of  me; 
But  thus  I  lete,  in  lust  and  jolitee, 
This  Cambiucan  hli  lordes  festsTiiig, 
Til  that  wel  nlj^  the  day  began  to  spring. 

PARS   SECUNDA. 

The  EOrioe  of  digestion,  the-slepe, 
Oan  on  hem  vinke,  and  bad  hem  taken  kepe 
That  mochd  diinke  and  labour  wol  have  rest, 
And  widi  a  galping  mouth  hem  all  he  kest, 
And  said  that  H  wot  time  to  Ik  adouuy 
For  hiood  wot  in  kit  dominatioun : 
Cherisheth  bloody  nature* tjrcnd,  quod  he. 

They  thanken  him  salphig,  by  tvo,  by  three; 
And  every  wight  gan  drawc  him  to  his  rest, 
As  slepe  him  bade ;  they  take  it  for  the  best 

Hir  dremes  shul  not  now  be  told  for  me; 
Ful  were  hir  hedes  of  Aimositee, 
That  causeth  dreme,  of  which  ther  is  no  charge : 
They  slepen,  til  that  it  was  prime  large, 
The  moste  parte,  but  it  were  Canaoe ; 
She  was  fill  mesuiable  as  women  be. 
For  of  hire  fiitfaer  had  she  taken  hire  leve 
To  gon  to  rest,  sone  after  it  was  eve; 
Hire  liste  not  appalled  for  to  be, 
Nor  on  the  morwe  unfestliche  for  to  see, 
And  slept  hire  firste  slepe  and  than  awoke. 
For  swiche  a  joy  she  in  her  herte  toke 
Both  of  hke  queinte  ring,  and  of  hire  mimmr, 
That  twenty  time  she  chaunged  hire  colour ; 
And  in  hire  slepe  right  for  the  impression 
Of  hire  mirrour  she  had  a  vision  ;— 
Wherfine,  or  that  the  sonne  gan  up  glide. 
She  clepeth  upon  hire  maistiroase  hire  beside, 
And  saide  that  hire  lusfee  foi  to  arise. 

Thise  aide  women  that  ben  eladly  wise, 
As  is  hire  mabtresse,  answerd  hire  anon; 
And  saids  ^*  Madam !  whider  wol  ye  gon 
Thus  crly?  for  the  folk  ben  all  in  rest*' 

"  I  wol,'*  quod  she,  "  arisen  (for  me  lest 
No  longer  for  to  slc^e)  and  walken  aboute." 

Hire  maistresse  clepeth  women  a  eret  route, 
And  up  they  risen,  wel  a  ten  or  twelve ; 
Up  riseth  fieshe  Canace  hireselve. 
As  Tody  and  bright,  as  the  yonge  sonne. 
That  in  the  Ram  is  four  degrees  yronne; 
No  higher  was  he  whan  she  redy  was : 
And  forth  she  walketh  esily  a  pas. 
Arrayed  after  the  lusty  seson  sote 
Lightely  for  to  playe,  and  walken  on  fote, 
Nought  but  wiUi  five  or  sixe  of  hire  meinie; 
And  in  a  trendie  forth  in  the  park  goth  she. 

The  vi^Knur,  which  that  fro  the  erthe  g^ode, 
Maketh  the  sonne  to  seme  rody  and  biode : 
But,  natheles^  it  was  so  faire  a  sight. 
That  it  made  all  hir  hertes  for  to  light, 
What  for  the  seson  and  the  morwei3ng, 
And  for  the  foules  that  she  herd  sing. 
For,  right  anon,  die  wiste  what  they  ment 
Ri^t  by  hir  song,  and  knew  all  hir  entent 

The  knottc  why  that  every  tale  is  tolde 
If  it  be  taried  dl  the  lust  be  oolde 
Of  hem,  that  han  it  herkened  after  yore. 
The  savour  passeth,  ever  lengcr  the  more,    ' 
For  fulsomncsse  of  the  prolixitee ; 
And,  by  that  same  rcson,  thinketh  me 


I  shuld  unto  the  knotte  condesoende, 
And  maken  of  hire  walking  sone  an  ende. 

Amidde  a  tree  for-dry.  as  white  as  chalk. 
As  Canaoe  was  plajFing  m  hire  walk, 
Ther  sat  a  fimcon  ofer  hir  bed  ful  hie, 
That  with  a  pitous  vois  so  gan  to  ale, 
That  all  the  wood  resouned  of  hire  cry,— 
And  beten  had  hireself  so  pitoualy 
With  both  hire  wii^gcs,  til  the  rede  blood 
Ran  endekmg  the  tree  ther  as  she  stood ; 
And,  ever  in  on,  alway  she  cried  and  shrift ; 
And  with  hire  bek  hiKselven  she  so  twight ; 
That  ther  n'is  tigre,  ne  no  cruel  best. 
That  dwelleth  omer  in  wood,  or  in  forest. 
That  n'olde  han  wrat,  if  that  h^  wepen  coodc, 
For  sorwe  of  hire,  she  shright  alway  so  loude. 

For  ther  was  never  yet  no  man  on  live. 
If  that  he  coude  a  faucon  wel  dcscrive, 
Tliat  herd  of  swiche  another,  of  fayrenesse 
As  wd  of  plumage  as  of  gentilesse. 
Of  shape;  of  all  that  might  yrekened  be. 
A  fimcon  peregrine  semed  she 
Of  firemde  londe ;  and^  ever,  as  she  stood. 
She  swouned,  now  and  now,  for  lack  of  blood, 
TO  wd  nei^  is  she  fallen  fto  the  tree. 

This  faire  kinges  daughter  Canace, 
That  on  hire  fineer  bare  the  qudnte  ring, 
Thur;^  whidi  she  understood  wd  every  thing 
That  any  foule  may  in  hfs  leden  sain, 
And  coude  answere  him  in  his  leden  again. 
Hath  understonden  what  this  faucon  seyd. 
And  wd  neigh,  for  die  roudie,  almost  die  deyd ; 
And  to  the  tree  she  godi  M  hastily. 
And  on  this  faucon  loketh  pitoudy, 
And  hdd  hire  lap  abrode;  fior  wd  die  wist 
The  faucon  muste  fUlen  from  the  twist 
Wlian  that  she  swouned  next,  for  faute  of  bkiod. 
A  longe  v^ile  to  waiten  hire  die  stode. 
Til  at  the  last  die  spake  hi  this  maneie 
Unto  the  hauk,  aa  ye  shul  after  here. 

''  What  is  the  cause  if  it  be  for  to  tdl. 
That  ye  ben  hi  this  furial  pdne  of  hdl?" 
Quod  Canaoe  unto  this  hauk  above: 
«« Is  this  for  sorwe  of  detib,  or  losse  of  love? 
For  as  I  <niw,  thise  be  the  causes  tlro^ 
That  causen  most  a  oentil  herte  wo. 
Of  other  hazme  it  nedeth  not  to  spdu, 
For  ye  yourself  upon  yourself  awreke, 
Which  preveth  wd  that  other  ire  or  drsde 
Mote  boi  enohesen  of  your  cnid  dede, 
Sin  that  I  se  non  other  wi^t  you  cfaaoe. 
For  the  love  of  God,  as  doth  youradven  gnce ; 
Or  what  may  be  your  hdpe  ?  for  west  ne  est^ 
Ne  saw  I  never,  er  now,  no  brid  ne  best. 
That  ferde  with  himsdf  so  pitoudy. 
Ye  de  me  with  your  sorwe  verally, 
I  have  oiyoa  so  gret  oompasdoun. 
For  Ooddes  love,  come  fro  the  tree  adoan. 
And  as  I  am  a  kinges  dan^ter  trewe. 
If  that  I  veraily  the  causes  knewe 
Of  your  disese,  if  it  lay  in  my  mig^t 
I  wdd  amend  it,  or  that  it  were  nio^t. 
As  widy  hdp  me  the  gret  God  of  nnd. 
And  herbes  shal  I,  right  ynoug^  yfind. 
To  hden  with  your  hurtea,  hastily." 

Tho  shright  this  fauooii  yet  more  pitoudy 
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Thm  erer  ihe  did,  and  fell  to  ground,  anon, 
And  lidie  aswoune,  as  ded  as  lith  a  ston. 
Til  Canaoe  hath  in  hire  lappe  hire  take 
Tnto  that  time  she  gan  of  swoune  awake ; 
And  after  that  she  out  of  swoune  abraide, 
R^t,  in  hire  haukes  leden,  thus  she  sayde : 

^  That  pitee  lenneth  some  in  gentil  horte, 
(Fding  his  Biinilitiide  in  peines  smerte,) 
Is  proved  aDe  day,  as  men  may  see 
As  wel  by  werke  as  by  auctoritee. 
For  gentil  herte  kitfaeth  gentilesse. 
I  ae  wel  that  ye  have  on  my  distzisSBe 
Compassioii,  my  fiuie  Canace ! 
Of  vtxay  womanly  benignitee. 
That  Natme  in  your  principles  hath  set 
But,  for  non  hope  for  to  fare  the  bet. 
But,  for  to  obey  unto  your  herte  free, 
And  for  to  maken  other  yware  by  me, 
As  by  the  wheli)e  chastised  is  the  leon, 
Right  for  that  cause  and  that  conclusion, 
WYahs  that  I  have  a  leiser  and  a  space, 
Min  hanne  I  wol  confessen  er  I  pace.*' 
And,  ever,  while  that  on  hire  sorwe  told. 
That  other  wept,  aa  she  to  water  wold, 
TQ  that  the  fauoon  bed  hire  to  be  sdXL ; 
And,  with  a  sike,  right  thus  she  said  hire  till : 

''  Ther  I  was  fared,  (aUu  that  ilke  day!) 
And  fostxed  in  a  rockie  of  marble  gray. 
So  tendxely,  that  nothing  ailed  me, 
I  ne  wbt  not  what  was  adversitee, 
Til  I  cxNid  flee  fill  hig^  under  the  skie. 

^  Tho  dwelled  a  tercelet  me  faste  by, 
That  semed  weDe  of  aHe  gentilesse, 
Al  weve  he  fnl  of  treson  and  falsenesse. 
It  was  so  wrapped  under  humble  chere. 
And  tinder  hew  of  troudi  in  swiche  manere. 
Under  plesance,  and  under  besy  peine, 
That  no  wight  coud  have  wend  he  coude  feine ; 
So  depe  in  greyn  he  died  his  coloures. 
Right  as  a  serpent  hideth  him  under  flonrcs. 
Til  he  may  see  his  time  for  to  bite ; 
R^t  so,  this  god  of  loves  hypocrite 
Doth  ao  his  ceremonioa  and  obeisance, 
And  k^Kth  in  semblaunt  alle  his  observance, 
That  souneth  unto  gentOlesse  of  love. 
As  on  a  tombe  is  aU  the  fiure  above, 
And  under  is  the  coipa,  swiche  as  ye  wote, 
Swiche  was  this  hypocrite  both  cold  and  bote, 
And  in  this  wise  he  served  his  entent. 
That,  save  the  fiend,  nan  wiste  what  he  ment ; 
Tin  he  so  long  had  weped  and  complained. 
And  many  a  yere  his  service  to  me  ndned. 
Til  that  mitt  herte,  to  pitous  and  to  nice, 
Al  innocent  of  his  aowned  maJioe, 
For^oed  of  his  deth,  as  thoug^te  me,-. 
Upon  his  othes,  and  his  seuretee, 
Gnunted  him  love  on  dus  conditioon. 
That  evenno  min  honour  and  renoun 
Woe  sared,  both  privee  and  apert ; 
This  is  to  say,  that  after  his  desert, 
I  yave  him  all  min  herte  and  all  my  thought, 
God  wote,  and  in  none  other  wise  nought ; 
And  toke  his  herte  in  chsunge  of  min,  for  ay. 
Bat  soth  is  said,  gon  sithen  is  many  a  day,  - 
wf  treve  xright^  and  a  ihecf^  thinken  not  on, 
\  "  And  whan  he  saw  the  thing  so  fcr  ygon, 


That  I  had  granted  him  ftdly  my  love, 
In  swiche  a  guise,  as  I  have  said  above, 
And  yeven  mm  my  tiewe  herte  as  ftee 
As  he  swore  that  he  yaf  Ills  herte  to  me ; 
Anon  this  tigre,  ful  of  doublenesse. 
Fell  on  his  knees,  with  so  gret  humblesse, 
With  so  high  reverence,  as  by  liis  chere, 
So  like  a  gentil  lover  of  manere. 
So  ravished,  as  it  semed,  for  the  joye. 
That  never  Jason  ne  Paris  of  Troye, 
Jason !  certes,  ne  never  other  man 
Sin  Lamech  was,  that  alderfirst  began 
To  loven  two,  as  writen  folk  befome ; 
Ne  never,  sithen  the  first  man  was  borne, 
Ne  coude  man  by  twenty  thousand  port 
Contrefete  the  sophimcs  of  his  art  f 
Ne  were  worthy  to  unbode  his  galoche, 
Ther  doublenesse  of  faining  shuld  approche, 
Ne  coude  so  thanke  a  wight,  as  he  did  me. 
His  maner  was  an  heven  for  to  see 
To  any  woman,  were  she  never  so  wise. 
So  painted  he,  and  kempt  at  point  devise. 
As  wd  his  wordes,  as  his  contenance : 
And  I  so  loved  bun  for  his  obeisance, 
And  for  the  trouthe  I  demed  in  his  herte, 
That  if  so  were  that  any  thing  hun  smerte, 
Al  were  it  never  so  lite,  and  fit  wist. 
Me  thought  I  felt  deth  at  myn  herte  twist 
And,  shOTtly,  so  ferforth  this  thing  is  went. 
That  my  wm  was  his  willes  instrument ; 
This  is  to  say,  ray  will  obeid  his  will 
In  alle  thing,  as  fer  as  veson  fill, 
Keping  the  boundes  of  my  worship  ever ; 
Ne  never  had  I  thing  so  lefe,  ne  lever. 
As  him,  God  wot,  ne  never  shal  no  mo. 

^^  This  lastcth  lenger  than  a  yere  or  two, 
That  I  supposed  of  him  nought  but -good ; 
But  finally,  thus  at  the  last  it  stood. 
That  Fortune  wolde  that  he  muste  twin 
Out  of  that  place,  which  that  I  was  in. 
Wher  me  was  wo,  it  is  no  question; 
I  cannot  mal^e  of  it  description. 
For  o  thing  dare  I  tellen  boldely, 
I  know  what  is  the  peine  of  deth  therby ; 
Swiche  harme  I  felt,  for  he  ne  might  byleve. 

^^  So  on  a  day  of  me  he  toke  his  leve, 
So  sorwefiil  eke,  that  I  wend  veraily, 
That  he  had  fdt  as  mochd  hanne  as  I, 
Whan  that  I  herd  him  speke  and  aawe  his  hewc: 
But,  nathdesse,  I  thought  he  was  so  tiewe, 
And  eke  Uurt  he  rroairen  shuld  again. 
Within  a  litd  while,  soth  to  sahi, — 
And  reson  wold,  eke,  that  he  muste  go 
For  his  honour,  as  often  happeth  so,— 
That  I  made  vertue  of  necessitee. 
And  toke  it  wd,  sin  tiiat  it  muste  be. 
As  I  best  might  I  hid  ftom  him  my  sorwe. 
And  toke  him  by  the  hand,  Semt  John  to  borwe^ 
And  said  him  thus :  *  Lo^  I  am  youres  all 
Both  swiche  as  I  have  ben  to  you  and  shalL* 

««  What  he  answerd,  it  nedeth  not  reherse ; 
Who  can  Say  bet  tiian  he  ?  who  can  Do  wene  ? 
Whan  he  hath  al  well  said,  than  hath  he  done. 
Therfore,  behoveth  him  a  full  long  spone 
That  shal  ete  with  a  fend;  thus  herd  I  say. 

*•*•  So  at  the  last,  he  muste  forth  his  way ; 
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And  forth  he  fleeth,  til  he  com  ther  him  lest 
Whan  it  came  him  to  puipoa  for  to  rest, 
I  tiow  that  he  had  thilke  text  in  mind. 
That  aOe  thing  repairing  to  his  kind 
/   Gladeth  himself;  thus  sain  men,  as  I  gesse : 

Men  loven  of  propie  kind  newefangelnease, 
■    As  briddcs  don,  ttiat  men  in  cages  fede. 

For  though  thou  night  and  day  take  of  hem  hede, 
And  stiew  hir  cage  faiie  and  soft  as  silke, 
**         And  give  hem  sugre,  hony,  bred,  and  milVf^ 
Yet,  riffht  anon  as  that  his  dore  is  up. 
He  with  his  feet  wol  spumen  doun  ^  cup. 
And  to  the  wood  he  wol,  and  wormes  ete ; 
So  newefimgd  ben  they  of  hir  mete, 
And  loven  noveltees  of  propxe  idnd ; 
No  gentillesfie  of  blood  ne  may  hem  bind. 

^^  So  ferd  this  tercdet,  alas  the  day ! 
Though  he  woe  gentil  borne,  and  findi,  and  gay, 
And  goodly  for  to  seen,  and  humble,  and  free. 
-     He  sawe  upon  a  time  a  kite  flee ; 
And,  sodenly,  he  loved  this  kite  so 
That  aU  his  love  is  dene  from  me  ago ; 
And  hath  his  trouthe  falsed  in  this  wise, 
Thus  hath  the  kite  my  love  in  her  service, 
And  I  am  lorn  withouten  remedy." 

And  with  that  word  this  fauoon  gan  to  cry, 
And  swouneth  eft  in  Canacees  barme. 
Oret  was  the  sorwe  for  that  haukes  hanne, 
That  Canace  and  ail  hire  women  made ; 
They  n'isten  how  they  might  the  faucon  glade. 
But  Canace  home  bexeth  hire  in  hire  lap, 
And  softely  in  piastres  gan  hire  wrap, 
Ther  as  she  wiUi  hire  bek  had  hurt  niresdve. 

Now  camiot  Canace  but  herbes  ddve 
Out  of  the  ground ;  and  makcn  salves  newe 
Of  herbes  precious  and  fine,  of  hewe ; 
To  hden  with  this  hauk,  fio  day  to  night 
She  doth  hire  beainesse  and  all  hire  might. 
And  by  liire  beddes  bed,  she  made  a  mew, 
And  covered  it  with  vdouettes  blew, 
In  signe  of  trouthe  that  is  in  woman  sene ; 
And,  all  without,  the  mew  is  peinted  grene, 
In  which  were  peinted  all  thise  false  foules, 
As  ben  thise  tidifes,  tercelettes,  and  owles ; 
And  pies,  on  hem  for  to  cry  and  chide, 
Ri^t  for  despit,  were  peinted  hem  beside. 

Thus  lete  I  Canace  hire  hank  keping. 
I  wol  no  more,  as  now,  speke  of  hire  ring, 
Til  it  come  eft  to  purpos  for  to  sain. 
How  that  this  fauoon  gat  hire  love  again 
Repentant,  as  the  story  tdleth  us, 
By  mediation  of  Camballus, 
The  Idnges  sone,  of  which  that  I  you  told. 
But  Jiennesforth  I  wd  my  prooesse  hold 
'  To  speke  of  aventures,  and  of  bataillcs,        * 
»  That  yet  was  never  herd  so  gret  mervailles. 

First,  wol  I  tellen  you  of  Cambuscan, 
That  in  his  time  many  a  citee  wan  :.-. 
And,  after,  wd  I  speke  of  Algarsif, 
How  that  he  wan  Theodora  to  his  wif ; 
For  whom  ful  oft  in  gret  peril  he  was, 
Ne  -had  he  ben  holpen  by  the  hors  of  bras  :.-> 
And  after  wol  I  speke  of  Camballo, 
That  fought  in  listes,  with  the  brediren  two 
For  Canace  cr  tliat  he  might  hire  winne ; 
And  ther  I  left,  I  wol  again  bcginnc 

[  Tfic  rest  ts  •aaHiiHf. 


THE  PRIORESSES  TALE, 

^'  O  Lord  our  Lord !  thy  name  how  merveillous 
Is  in  this  large  world  jrspread !"  (quod  M^) 
^'  For,  not  d  only,  thy  laude  preaous 
Parfourmed  is  by  men  of  dignitee ; 
But  by  the  mouth  of  diildroi  thy  bountee 
Parfouimed  is,  for  on  the  brest  souking 
Somdme  shewen  they  thin  herying. 

^'  Wherfore  in  laude,  as  I  can  best  and  may. 
Of  thee  and  of  the  white  lily  flour 
Which  that  thee  bare,  and  is  a  mdde  dway, — 
To  tell  a  storie  I  wd  do  my  labour ; 
Not  that  I  may  encresen  hire  honour. 
For  she,  hiresdven,  is  honour  and  rote 
Of  bountee,  next  hire  sone ;  and  soules  bote. 

*'*'  O  mother  mdde !  O  mdde  and  mother  tee ! 
O  buriie  unbrent !  brenning  in  Moyses  sight, 
That.ravishedst  doun  fro  the  ddtee, 
Thuigh  thin  humblesse,  the  gost  that  in  thee  dig^t : 
Of  whos  vertue,  whan  he  thin  herte  light, 
Conodved  was  the  fathers  sapience; 
Helpe  me  to  teU  it  in  thy  reverence. 

*•*•  Lady !  thy  bountee,  thy  magnificence. 
Thy  vertue,  and  thy  gret  humilitee, 
Ther  may  no  tonge  expresse  in  no  science ; 
For  somtime,  Lady !  or  men  pray  to  thee,- 
Thou  gost  befom  of  thy  benignitee. 
And  getest  us  the  light  of  thy  prayerc. 
To  giden  us  unto  thy  sone  so  dere. 

'^  My  conning  is  so  weke,  O  blissful  Quene! 
For  to  declare  thy  grete  woithinesse, 
That  I  ne  may  uie  weighte  not  sustene ; 
But  as  a  child  of  twelf  moneth  old  or  lesse, 
That  can  unnethes  any  Word  expresse. 
Right  so  fare  I ;  and,  therfore,  I  you  pray 
Gideth  my  %aag  that  I  shd  of  you  say.*' 

Ther  was  in  Asie,  in  a  gret  citee, 
Amonges  Cristen^olk  a  Jewerie, — 
Sustened  by  a  lord  (of  that  countree) 
For  foul  usure  and  lucre  of  vilanie, 
HatefU  to  Crist  and  to  his  oompagniey— 
And  thurgh  the  strete  men  mighten  ride  and  wendc, 
For  it  was  free,  and  open  at  eyther  ende. 

A  litd  scole  of  Cristen  folk  there  stood 
Doun  at  the  ferther  end,  in  which  ther  were 
Children  an  hepe,  comen  of  Cristen  blood. 
That  lemed  in  that  scole  yere  by  yere 
Swiche  manere  doctrine  as  men  used  there ; 
This  is  to  say,  to  singen  and  to  rede, 
As  smde  children  don  in  hir  childfaede. 

Among  thise  children  was  a  widewes  sone, 
A  litd  dergion,  sevene  yere  of  age. 
That  day  by  day  to  scole  was  his  wone; 
And,  eke  also,  wherss  he  sey  the  image 
Of  Cxistes  moder,  had  he  in  usage. 
As  him  was  taught,  to  knele  adoun,  and  say 
Ave  Marie  as  he  goth  by  the  way. 

Thus  hath  this  widewe  hire  litd  sone  ytaught 
Our  blissful  Lady,  Cxistes  moder  dere. 
To  worship  ay;  and  he  forgate  it  nought; 
For  sdy  childe  wol  dway  sone  Icre. 
But,  ay,  whan  I  remembre  on  this  matcre. 
Saint  Nicholas  stant  ever  in  my  presence, 
For  he  so  yong  to  Crist  did  reverence. 
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This  litel  childe  his  litcl  book  leming, 
As  he  sate  in  the  scole  at  his  primere, 
He  Jlma  IL'drmpforis  heitle  sing 
As  chiMien  lered  hir  antiphoneie : 
And  as  he  dorst,  he  diew  him  nere  and  nere. 
And  herkened,  ay,  the  wordes  and  the  note, 
Til  he  the  firste  vers  ooude  al  by  rote. 

Nought  wist  he  what  this  Latin  was  to  say, 
For  he  so  Tonge  and  tendre  was  of  age; 
But  on  a  day  his  fielaw  gan  he  piay 
To  expounden  him  this  song  in  his  langage, 
Or  (die  him  why  this  song  was  in  usage : 
This  piayde  he  him  to  construe  and  di^kre, 
Fnl  often  time  upon  his  knees  bare. 

His  fielaw,  which  that  elder  was  than  he, 
AnswerM  him  dius :  '^  This  song,  I  have  hcRl  say, 
M'as  maked  of  our  blissful  Lady  ire. 
Hire  to  sahie,  and  eke  hire  for  to  pray 
To  ben  our  help,  and  socoor,  whan  we  dey. 
I  can  no  more  expound  in-this  matere ; 
I  Inne  song ;  I  can  but  smal  gnunere.'* 

*'  And  IS  this  song  maked  in  reverence 
Of  Cnsteamoder?"  said  this  innocent ; 
'-*  Now,  oestes,  I  wil  don  my  diligence 
To  conne  it  all,  or  Cristemasse  be  went, 
Tbon^  that  I  for  my  primer  shal  be  shent. 
And  Sal  be  beten  thiies  in  an  houre. 
I  wol  it  oonne  our  Ladle  for  to  honoure." 

His  fUaw  taught  him  homeward,  prively. 
Fro  day  to  day,  til  he  coade  it  bv  rote, 
And  than  he  song  it,  weL  and  bofdely, 
Fro  word  to  word  aoooiding  with  the  note : 
Twies  a  day  it  passed  thuigh  his  throte. 
To  acotewaid  and  homewaid  whan  he  wente : 
On  Cristes  moder  set  was  his  entente. 

As  I  have  said,  thuxghout  the  Jewcrie 
This  litel  diild,  as  he  came  to  and  fro, 
Ful  mcrily  than  wold  he  sing  and  crie, 
'  O  Alma  Redemptoris  I*  ever  mo. 
The  swetenesse  hath  his  herte  pened  so 
Of  Cxistes  moder;  that  to  hire  to  pray. 
He  cannot  ttint  of  singing  by  the  way. 

Oux  fizste  fo,  the  serpent  Sathanas, 
That  hath  in  Jewes  herte  his  waspes  nest, 
l^p  swale  and  said ;  '•*  O  Ebraike  peple,  alas ! 
Is  this  to  TOO  a  thing  that  is  honest, 
That  swime  a  boy  shal  walken  as  him  leste 
In  your  despit,  and  sing  of  swiche  sentence, 
M'^hicfa  is  again  our  lawes  reverence  ?** 

From  thennesfiirth  the  Jewes  ban  conspired, 
This  innocent  out  of  this  wodd  to  chace : 
An  homicide  therto  ban  they  hired. 
That  in  an  aleye  had  a  privee  place ; 
And  as  the  cbud  oan  fbrthby  for  to  pace. 
This  cmsed  Jew  bun  bent  uid  held  him  fast, 
And  cut  his  throle,  and  in  a  pit  him  cast. 

I  say  that  in  a  wanlrope  they  him  tfarewe, 
Wher  as  tfaise  Jewes  puigsn  hir  entraille. 
O  cursed  fUk  of  Herodes  aHe-newe, 
What  may  your  evil  entente  you  availle  ? 
5Iaidre  wol  out;  certein  it  wol  not  faille ; 
And  namely,  tfaer,  the  hoaionr  of  God  shal  sprede ; 
The  blood  out  erietfa  on  your  coned  dede. 

O  martyr  sonded  in  vhofautee ! 
Nov  maist  thou  lAng/s  ana  folwen,  ever  in  on, 
The  white  Lamb  odettial,  quod  «Ae, 


Of  which  the  grct  evangelist  Seint  John 
In  Pathmos  wrote, — ^which  sayth  tliat  t/tet/  that  gon 
Bejbm  this  Lamb^  and  singe  a  song  al  ncwe, 
That  never  fleshly  rcoman  thry  nv  kncwc. 

This  pourc  widewe  awaiteth  al  that  night 
After  hire  litel  childe,  and  he  came  nought ; 
For  which  as  none  as  it  was  daycs  light. 
With  face  pale  of  drede  and  bcsy  thought. 
She  hath,  at  scole  and  elles  wher,  him  sought. 
Til  finally  she  gan  so  fer  aspie, 
That  he  ust  seen  was  in  the  Jeweric. 

With  raodres  pitee  in  hire  brcst  enclosed 
She  goth,  as  she  were  half  out  of  hire  mindc, 
To  evenr  place,  wher  she  had  supposed 
By  likeUhed  hire  litel  childe  to  find ; 
And  ever  on  Cristes  moder  mekc  and  kindc 
She  cried ;  and,  at  the  laste,  thus,  she  wrought,.^ 
Among  the  cursed  Jewes  she  him  sought. 

She  freyneth,  and  she  praieth  pitously 
To  every  Jew  diat  dwelled  in  thilkc  place. 
To  telle  hire,  if  hire  child  went  mit  firth  by; 
They  sayden  Nay;  but  Jesu,  of  his  grace, 
Yave  m  hire  thought,  within  a  litd  space. 
That  in  that  place  after  hire  sone  she  cride, 
Ther  he  was  casten  in  a  pit  beside. 

O  grete  Ood,  that  paifonnest  thy  kude 
Bv  mouth  of  innooentes,  lo  here  thy  might  I    * 
This  gem  of  chastitee,  this  emerauae. 
And,  eke,  of  martirdome  the  rubie  brisht,-^ 
Ther  he  with  throte  ycorven  lay  upright, 
He  Alma  Redemptoris  gan  to  singe 
So  loude,  that  all  the  place  gan  to  ringc. 

The  Cristen  folk  that  thurgh  the  strctc  wente. 
In  comen,  for  to  wondre  upon  this  thing, 
And  hastifly  they  for  the  provost  sente. 
He  came,  anon,  withouten  tarying, 
And  herieth  Crist,  that  is  of  heven  king. 
And,  eke,  his  moder,  honour  of  mankmd ; 
And,  after  that,  the  Jewes  let  he  binde. 

This  child  with  pitous  lamoitation 
Was  taken  up,  singing  his  song  alway : 
And  with  honour  and  gret  procession. 
They  carien  him  unto  the  next  abbey; 
His  moder,  swooning,  by  the  here  lay : 
Unnethes  might  the  peple  that  was  there 
This  newe  lUchel  bringen  fro  his  here. 

With  turment,  and  with  shameful  dethe,  eche  on 
This  provost  doth  thise  Jewes  for  to  stervc. 
That  of  his  morder  wiste ;  and  that  anon : 
He  n'olde  no  swiche  cursednesse  observe : 
Evil  shal  he  have,  that  evil  wol  deserve. 
Therfore,  with  wilde  hors  he  did  hem  drawe ; 
And,  after  that,  he  heng  hem  by  the  lawe. 

Upon  his  here  ay  lith  this  innocent 
Befom  the  auter  while  the  masse  last. 
And,  after  that,  the  abbot  with  his  covent 
Han  spedde  hem  for  to  berie  him  f\il  fast ; 
And  whan  they  holy  water  on  him  cast. 
Yet  spake  this  child,  whan  spreint  Was  the  holy 

water. 
And  sang  O  Mma  Redemptoris  Mater! 

This  abbot,  which  that  was  an  holy  man. 
As  monkes  boi,  or  elles  ought  to  be. 
This  3ronge  child  to  conjure  he  began, 
And  said;  «'Oderechad!  I  halsc  thee. 
In  vertue  of  the  Holy  Trinitee, 
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Tell  mc  what  is  thy  cause  for  to  sing, 
Sith  that  thy  throte  is  cut  to  my  scming  ?*' 

"  My  throte  is  cut  unto  my  nekke  bon;" 
Saide  this  child ;  ^'  and  as,  by  way  of  kinde, 
I  shuld  have  deyd,  ye  longe  time  agon: 
But  Jesu  Crist,  as  ye  in  bookes  finoe, 
Wol  that  his  glory  last  and  be  in  mjnde ; 
And  for  the  worship  of  his  meder  dere. 
Yet  may  I  sing  0  Ahna  loude  and  deie. 

*•*>  TUs  welle  of  merde,  Cristes  moder  swete, 
I  loved  alway,  as  after  my  conning ; 
And  whan  that  I  my  life  shulde  forlete. 
To  me  she  came,  and  bad  me  for  to  sing 
This  antem  veraily  in  my  dyins, 
As  ye  han  herde ;  and,  whan  mat  I  had  songe, 
Me  thought  she  laid  a  grain  upon  my  tonge. 
~  *^  Wherfore  I  sing ;  and  sing  I  mote,  certain, 
In  honour  of  that  blissful  maiden  free. 
Til  fro  my  tonge  of  taken  is  the  grain. 
And,  af^  that,  thus  saide  she  to  me : 
«  My  liUl  ckUde^  Hum  wol  IJHcIien  thee. 
Whan  that  the  grain  is  fro  thy  tomti  ytakc : 
Be  not  agaste,  I  wol  thee  not  forsake.'* 

This  holy  monk,  this  abbot  him  mene  I, 
His  tonge  out  caught,  and  toke  away  the  grain; 
And  he  yave  up  the  gost  ful  softely. 
And  whan  this  abbot  had  this  wonder  seln. 
His  salte  teres  trilled  adoun  as  reyive : 
And  groif  he  fell,  al  platte  upon  the  ground ; 
And  still  he  lay,  as  he  had  ben  ybound. 

The  covent  lay,  eke,  upon  the  pavement, 
Wraing,  and  herying  Grutes  moder  dere. 
And,  a&r  that,  Uiey  risen,  and  forth  ben  went 
And  toke  away  this  martir  fro  his  here ; 
And  in  a  tombe  of  marble  stones  dero 
Enclosed  they  his  litel  body  swete. 
Ther  he  is  now,  God  lene  us  for  to  mete. 

O  yonge  Hew  of  Lincoln !  slain  also 
With  cursed  Jewes,  as  it  is  notable. 
For  it  n*is  but  a  litel  while  ago, — 
Pray  eke  for  us,  we  sinful  f<&  unstable. 
That  of  his  mercy  God  so  merdable 
On  us  his  grete  merde  multiplie 
For  reverence  of  his  moder  Marie. 


THE  FLOURE  AND  THE  LEAFE. 
When  that  Phoebus  his  chair  of  gold  so  hie 
Had  whirled  up  the  sterrie  sky  alofl. 
And  in  the  Bole  was  entred  certainly; 
When  shoures  sote  of  raine  descended  soft. 
Causing  the  ground,  fele  times  and  oft. 
Up  for  to  give  many  an  wholesome  air ; 
And  every  plain  was  ydothed  fairc 

With  newe  grene ;  and  maketh  smale  flours 
To  spiingen  here  and  there  in  field  and  mec' 
So  very  gode  and  wholesom  be  the  shoures, 
That  Uiey  renewen  that  was  old  and  dede 
In  winter  time ;  and  out  of  every  sede 
Springeth  the  herbe ;  so  that  every  wight 
Of  this  seson  wexeth  right  glad  and  light. 

And  I  so  glade  of  the  seson  swete ; 
Was  happid  thus :  Upoi^  a  certain  night 
As  I  lay  in  my  bed,  uepe  full  unmete 


Was  unto  me, — ^but  why  that  I  ne  might 
Rest,  I  ne  wist ;  for  there  n^as  erthly  wight 
(As  I  suppose)  had  more  of  hcrtcs  ese 
Than  I,  for  I  n'ad  sicknesse  nor  disese ; 

Wherefore  I  mervaile  gretly  of  my  self. 
That  I  so  long  withouten  slepe  lay, — 
And  up  I  rose  thre  houres  after  twelfe, 
About  the  springing  of  the  gladsome  day. 
And  on  I  put  my  gear,  and  mine  array. 
And  to  a  pleasaunt  grove  I  gan  to  pas, 
Long -or  the  bright  sonne  uprisen  was. 

In  which  were  okes  grete,  streight  as  a  line, 
Under  the  which  the  grass,  so  freshe  of  hew. 
Was  newly  sprong ;  and,  an  eight  foot  or  nine. 
Every  tre  well  fro  his  fellow  grew. 
With  braunches  brode,  laden  with  leves  new. 
That  sprangen  out  agcn  the  sonne  shene, — 
Some  very  rede,  and  some  a  glad  light  grenc. 

Wliich  (as  me  thought)  was  a  right  pleasaunt  sight ; 

And  eke  the  birdes  songes  for  to  here. 

Would  have  rejoiced  any  erthly  wight. 

And  I,  that  couth  not  yet  in' no  manere 

Heare  the  nightingale  of  all  the  yere, 

Full  busily  herkned,  with  hot  and  ere. 

If  I  her  voice  perceve  ooud  any  where. 

And,  at  the  last,  a  path  of  litel  brede, 
I  found,  that  gretly  had  not  used  be ; 
For  it  forgrowen  was  with  gras  and  wede. 
That  well  unnetfaes  a  wight  mi^t  it  se ; 
Thought  I,  this' path  some  whider  goth,  paide; 
And  so  I  followed,  till  it  me  brought 
To  a  right  pleasaunt  herber  wd  3rwrought, 

Which  that  benched  was,  and  with  turfes  new 
Freshly  turved ;  whereof  the  grene  gras. 
So  small,  BO  thick,  so  short,  so  fresh  of  hew. 
That  most  like  to  grene  woll,  wot  I,  it  was. 
The  hegge  also — ^that  yeden  in  compass. 
And  dosed  in  alle  the  grene  herbere— 
With  sicamor  was  set,  and  eg^tere 

Wrethen  in  fere  so  well  and  cunningly. 
That  every  braunch  and  lefe  grew  by  mesnie 
Plain  as  a  bord,  of  an  height  by  and  by;-.. 
I  se  never  a  thing  (I  you  ensure) 
So  wdl  ydone ;  for  he  that  toke  the  cure 
It  for  to  make,  (I  (rowe)  did  all  his  peine 
To  make  it  pass  all  tho  that  men  have  i 


And  shapen  was  this  herber,  rofe  and  all. 
As  is  a  pretty  parlour;  and  also. 
The  hegge  as  wick  as  is  a  castd  wall. 
That  who  that  list,  without,  to  stand  or  go, 
Tho^  he  wold  all  day  pryen  to  and  fro. 
He  uiould  not  se  if  there  were  any  wight 
Within  or  not ;  but  one  within,  wd  mi^t 

Perceve  all  tho  that  yeden  then  without 
Into  the  fidd,  that  was,  on  every  side, 
Covered  with  com  and  grass,  that,  out  of  doubt, 
Tho  one  would  seken  all  the  wodde  wlde^ 
So  rich  a  fdde  could  not  be  espyde, 
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Upon  no  cost,  as  of  the  quanfky ; 
For  <if  aOe  gode  thing  there  wis  ploity. 

And  I,  that  all  this  pkaaaunt  sighte  se, 
Thou^t  aodamly  I  fdt  so  swete  an  air 
Of  the  egLenteve;  that,  certaiiily, 
There  is  no  hot  (I  deme)  in  toch  dispair; 
Ne  yet  with  thoii^tes  froward  and  contraire 
So  OTCrlaid,  hat  it  should  sone  have  bote. 
If  it  had  ones  felt  this  savour  sote. 

And  as  I  stode,  and  cast  aside  mine  eye, 

I  was  ware  of  the  fairest  medlar  tre 

That  ever  yet  in  all  my  life  I  se, 

As  full  of  blossomes  as  it  might  be ; 

Therein  a  goldfinch  leping  pietOy 

Fro  bough  to  bough,  and,  as  him  list,  he  etc 

Here  and  dkere  of  biiddes  and  floures  swete. 

And  to  the  hertier  yide  was  adjoyning 
This  ikire  tie,  of  which  I  have  you  told. 
And,  at  the  laat,  the  bird  began  to  sina 
rWhen  he  had  eten  what  he  eten  woIdT 
So  passing  swelely,  that,  by  many  fold. 
It  was  more  pleaaumt  than  I  ooud  devise : 
And  whan  hu  song  was  ended  in  this  wise. 

The  «ggi»»mg*lo,  with  so  mcry  a  note. 
Answered  I1&,  that  a&e  the  wode  yrong 
So  sodainly,  that,  as  it  were  a  sote, 
1  slode  astonied,  and  was,  with  the  song, 
Thorow  lavished ;  that,  till  kte  and  long, 
I  ne  wist  in  what  place  I  was,  ne  where; 
And  ayen,  mrthmight,  she  song  even  by  mine  < 

Wherefore  I  waited  about  busily 
On  every  side,  if  I  hire  might  k  ; 
And,  at  the  last,  I  gan  full  well  aspy 
Where  she  sate  in  a  fresh  graie  laiuer  tre. 
On  the  fnrdier  aide,  even  right  by  me, 
That  gave  so  passing  a  delicious  smcU, 
AcoQiding  to  the  e^entere  full  well. 

Whereof  I  had  to  inly  grete  plesure,— 
As  metbought,  I  surely  ravished  was 
Into  Pank&e,  wherein  my  desire 
Was  for  to  be,  and  no  father  passe 
As  for  diat  day,  and  on  the  sote  grass 
I  sat  me  down ;  for,  as  for  mine  entent, 
The  biidea  song  was  more  convenient. 

And  more  pleassnnt  to  me  by  many  fold. 
Than  mete  or  drinlc,  or  any  other  tiling. 
Thereto,  the  herber  was  so  fresh  and  cold. 
The  vholesome  savours  eke  so  comforting. 
That  (aa  I  demed)  sith  the  beginning 
Of  the  wodde,  was  never  seen,  er  thm, 
80  pleasaunt  a  ground  of  none  erthly  man. 

And  aa  I  sat,  the  birdes  herkening  dius, 
Methon^t  that  I  herd  voices,  suddainly, 
The  most  swetest,  the  most  delicions 
That  ever  any  wight,  I  trow  trewly, 
Herden  in  bir  life ;  for  the  aimony. 
And  swete  aeeord,  was  in  so  gode  muslke. 
That  the  voices  to  angek  most  were  like. 


At  the  last,  out  of  a  grove,  even  by, 

(That  was  right  godely  and  pleasaunt  to  sight) 

I  se  where  there  came  singing,  lustily, 

A  world  of  ladies ;  but  to  tm  aright 

Hir  beauty  giete,  lyeth  not  in  mv  might, 

Ke  hir  array ;  nevertheless  I  shaU 

Tell  you  a  part,  tho*  I  speke  not  of  all': 

The  surooss,  white,  of  velvet  well  fitting 

They  weren  dad;  and  the  semes  eche  one, 

As  it  weren  a  manner  garnishing. 

Was  set  with  emeraudes,  one  and  one. 

By  and  by ;  but  many  a  rich  stone 

Was  set  on  the  purfilis,  out  of  dout. 

Of  colours,  sieves,  and  trnines,  round  about ; 

As  of  p^rete  perles,  round  and  orient, 
And  diamondes  fine,  and  rubys  red. 
And  many  other  stone,  of  which  I  went 
The  names  now;  and  everich  on  hire  hede 
A  rich  ftet  of  gold,  which,  withouten  drede. 
Was  full  of  stately  rich  stonys  set ; 
And  every  lady  had  b  chap^let. 

On  hir  hedes,  of  braunches  fresh  and  grene. 
So  wele  ywrought,  and  so  marvdously. 
That  it  was  a  right  noble  sight  to  sene ; 
Some  of  laurer,  and  some  ftUl  plesauntly. 
Had  chapelets  of  wodebind ;  and,  sadly. 
Some  of  9gDus  caStus  weren  also, 
Chaplets  nesh.    But  there  were  many  of  tho 

That  daunced  and,  eke,  song  fiiU  soberly; 
But  all  they  yede  in  mancr  of  oompaoe. 
But  one  there  yede,  in  mid  the  company. 
Sole,  by  herself:  (but  all  followed  the  pace 
Tliat  she  kept:)  whose  hevenly  figured  face 
So  plesaunt  was,  and  hire  wele  shape  perron. 
That  of  beauty  she  past  hem  everidione. 

And  more  richly  beseen,  by  many  fold. 
She  was  also,  in  every  maner  thing ; 
Upon  hire  hede,  fiUl  plesaunt  to  behold, 
A  coron  of  gold  rich  for  any  king; 
A  braunch  of  agnus  castus  dee  bering 
In  liire  hand.    And,  to  my  sight,  trewdy. 
She  lady  was  of  all  the  company ; 

And  she  began  a  raunddl,  lustUy, 
That  Sut  lefeuiUe  devert  may  (men  eall) 
Sine  (Sous)  ei  monjoly  coeur  ett  endormy. 
And  than  the  company  answerid,  all. 
With  voices  swete  entuned,  and  so  small, 
That  methought  it  the  swetest  mdody 
That  ever  I  herd  in  my  life,  sothly, 

And  thus  thev  all  came  daundng  and  singing 
Into  the  middes  of  the  mede,  echone. 
Before  the  herber  where  I  was  utdng. 
And,  God  wote,  I  thought  I  was  wdl  bigone ; 
For  than  I  might  avise  hem,  one  by  one. 
Who  fairest  was,  who  best  could  dance  or  sing, 
Or  who  most  womanly  was  in  all  thing. 

They  had  not  daunced  but  a  little  throw. 
Whan  that  I  herd,  not  fer  of,  sodainly 
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So  greie  a  noise,  of  thundering  tnimpes,  blov, 
As  though  it  should  have  dei>artcd  the  skie; 
And,  after  tlmt,  within  a  while,  I  sie 
From  the  same  grove,  where  the  ladles  came  out, 
Of  men  of  armes,  coming,  such  a  rout 

As  all  men  on  erth  had  ben  assembled. 

On  that  place,  well  horsed  for  the  nones, 

Stering  so  fast  that  all  the  erth  trembled. 

But  for  to  speke  of  riches  and  stones. 

And  men  and  horse,  I  trow  the  large  wones 

Of  Preter  John,  ne  all  his  tresory. 

Might  not  unneth  have  bought  the  tenth  party. 

Of  hir  anay,  whoso  list  to  here  more, 

I  shall  reherse,  so  as  I  can,  a  lite : 

Out  of  the  grove,  that  I  speke  of  before, 

I  se  come  fost,  all  in  hir  dokes  white, 

A  company  that  wore,  fot  hir  delite, 

Ghapelets  fresh  of  okes  cerial 

But  newly  sprong ;  and  trumpets  were  they  alL 

On  every  trump  hanging  a  broad  banhere. 
Of  fine  tartarium,  futU  richly  bete ; 
Every  trumpet  his  lordes  armes  here ; 
About  *hir  neckes,  with  grete  perles  sete, 
CoOares  brode ;  for  cost  they  woud  not  letc. 
As  it  would  seem,  for  hir  scochons  echone 
Were  set  about  with  many  a  (necious  stone : 

Hir  horses  hameis  waa  all  white  also.    - 

And,  afWr  him  next,  in  one  company, 

Camen  kinges  at  azmes,  and  no  mo. 

In  dokes  of  white  doth  with  gold  richly; 

Chaplets  of  grene  on  hir  beds  on  bye ; 

The  crownes,  that  they  on  hir  scotchons  here. 

Were  aet  with  perl,  and  ruby,  and  saphere. 

And,  eke,  grete  diamondes  many  one : 
But  all  hir  horse  hameis,  and  other  gere, 
Was  in  a  sute,  according  everichone. 
As  ye  have  herd  the  forsud  trumpets  were ; 
Aha  by  seming  they  were  nothing  to  lere. 
And  hfar  guiding  they  did  so  manerly. 
And,  after  hem,  came  a  grete  company 

Of  heraudes  and  pursevauntes  eke, 
Arrayed  in  dothes  of  white  vdvet ; 
And,  harddy,  they  were  nothine  to  seke 
How  they  on  hem  shoulden  the  hameis  set ; 
And  every  man  had  on  a  chapelet ; 
Scoliftones,  and  eke  horse  hameis  in  dede 
They  had,  in  sute  of  hem  that  *fore  hem  yede. 

Next  after  these,  appere  in  armour  bri^t, 

All  save  hir  hedes,  semdy  knightes  nine ; 

And  every  dasp  and  nail,  as  to  my  sight. 

Of  hir  hamds  were  of  red  gold  so  fine, 

With  doth  of  gdd ;  and  furred  with  ermine, 

Were  the  trappures  of  fair  stedcs  strong. 

Both  wide  and  laxge^  that  to  the  ground  did  hong. 

And  every  boss  of  bridle,  and  peytrd 
That  they  had  on,  was  worth,  as  I  would  wene, 
A  thousand  pound ;  and  on  hir  hedes,  wdl 
Dressed,  were  crounes  of  the  laurer  grene, 


The  best  ymadc  that  ever  I  had  scne.  . 
And  every  knight  had,  after  him  riding, 
Thre  henchmen,  still  u][)on  hun  awaiting ; 

Of  which  every  first  on  a  short  trunchon 
His  lordes  hdmet  bore  so  richly  dight, 
That  the  wont  of  hem  was  worth  &e  ransaunc 
Of  any  king ;  the  second,  a  shield,  bright. 
Bare  at  his  back ;  the  dired  baien,  upright, 
A  mighty  spere,  full  sharp  yground  and  kene, 
And  every  child  ware,  of  leves  grene, 

A  fresh  chaplet  upon  his  haiies  bright ; 
And  dokes  white  of  fine  vdvet  they  were, 
Hir  stedes  trapped  and  arrayed  right, 
Without  difierenoe,  aa  hir  lordes  wesre ; 
And  after  hem,  on  many  a  fresh  coursere. 
There  came,  of  arnied  kni^tes,  such  a  rout, 
That  they  besprad  the  large  fidd  about ' 

And  all  they  weren,  after  hir  degrees. 
Chappelets  new,  or  made  of  laurer  grene, 
Or  some  of  oke,  or  some  of  other  trees ; 
Some  in  hir  hondes  baren  boughes  shene, 
Some  laurer,  and  some  of  okes  bene. 
Some  of  hawtfaome,  and  some  of  wodebind. 
And  many  mo  which  I  have  not  in  mind. 

And  BO  they  came  hir  horses,  freshly  stirring 
With  bloudy  sownes  of  hir  trompes  loud. 
There  se  I  many  an  uncouth  disguising, 
In  the  array  of  thilke  knightes  proud. 
And,  at  the  last,  as  evenly  as  they  coud 
They  take  hir  place,  in  middes  of  the  mede ; 
And  every  knight  turned  his  horses  bode 

To  his  fdow,  and  lightly  laid  a  spere 

Into  the  rest ;  and  so  justes  began, 

On  every  part  abouten,  here  ai^  there. 

Some  brake  his  spere ;  some  threw  down  horse  and 

num; 
About  the  fdde,  astzay,  the  stedes  ran. 
And  to  behold  hir  rule  and  govcmaunce, 
I  you  ensure,  it  was  a  grete  plesaunoe. 

And  so  the  justes  last  an  hour  and  more : 
But  tho  that  crowned  were  in  laurer  grene 
Did  win  the  prise ;  their  dintes  were  so  sore. 
That  there  was  none  agenst  hem  might  sustenc  t 
And  the  justing  alle  was  left  off  dene. 
And  fro_  hir  horse  the  nine  alight  anon; 
And  so  did  all  the  remnaunt  everichone. 

And  forth  they  yede  togeder  twain  and  twain, 
That  to  behold  it  was  a  worthy  sight, 
Toward  the  ladies  on  the  grene  plain. 
That  sang  and  daunoed,  as  I  said  now  rig^t. 
The  ladies,  as  sone  as  they  goddy  might. 
They  brakcn  off  both  the  song  and  the  daunce, 
And  yede  to  mete  hem  with  Ml  glad  scmblaunce. 

And  every  lady  toke,  ftill  womanly. 

By  the  bond  a  knight ;  and  so  forth  they  yede 

Unto  a  faire  laurer  that  stode  fast  by. 

With  leves  laid,  the  boughes  of  grete  brede ;    - 

And  to  my  dome  ther  never  was  indede 
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A  muk  that  liad  leiie  half.m  fidre  a  tie, 
For  andoneth  it  tliore  mij^t  weD  have  be 

An  hundred  penona,  at  his  own  plesannce, 
Shadowed  ho  the  hete  of  Phsbua  bright. 
So  that  they  shoulden  have  fdt  no  grevaunce 
Neither  for  rain,  ne  haile,  that  hem  hurt  might ; 
The  taTour  eke  rejoice  would  any  wight 
That  had  be  ddc,  or  melancholious, 
It  was  10  very  gode  and  yertaoiis. 

And  with  grete  ieT*Tenoe  they  endined  low 
Unto  the  tie,  ao  aote  and  fiur  of  hew. 
And  after  that,  within  a  litd  throw. 
They  began  to  ong  and  daunoe  of  new; 
Some  song  of  love,  some  plaining  of  untrcw. 
Environing  the  tie  that  stode  upright ; 
And  ever  yede  a  lady  and  a  knight; 

And,  at  the  last,  I  cast  mine  ere  aside, 

And  was  ware  of  a  lusty  oompanv  , 

That  came  roming  out  of  the  felae  wide ; 

And,  bond  in  ho^  a  knight  and  a  lady ; 

The  ladies  all  m  surootes,  that  jichly 

Purfiled  were  with  many  a  rich  stone ; 

And  every  knight  of  grene,  ware  mantles  on, 

Emfaronded  weD,  so  as  the  sorcots  were. 
And  eveiidi  had  a  chapelet  on  hire  lied, 
(Which  did  ridit  well  upon  the  shining  here) 
Maked  of  goddy  floures  white  and  red ; 
The  knif^tes  eke  that  they  in  honde  led 
In  sate  of  hem,  ware  chaplets  everichone ; 
And  before  hem  went  minstrels  many  one : 

As  haipes,  pipes,  lutes,  and  saiitry; 
Alle  in  grene ;  and  on  hir  hedes  bare, 
O/ diverse  floures  made  full  craftily, 
All  in  a  sute^  goddy  cfaapdets  they  ware. 
— ^nd  so  dannring  into  the  mede  thev  fine, 
In  mid  die  which,  they  found  a  tuft  that  was 
An  ovaspiad  with  floures  in  compas. 

Whereto  they  endined  everidione 

With  grete  reverence,  and  that  full  humbly. 

And,  at  the  la^  there  tho  began  anon 

A  lady  for  to  sing,  right  wonoanly, 

A  baigaret  in  pidsing  the  daisie : 

For  (as  methou^t)  among  hir  notes  Awete 

She  said  Si  douce  ett  la  Margneriie, 

Then  they  aOe  answered  hire,  hi  fere. 
So  passingly  well  and  so  plesauntly, 
That  it  was  a  most  blissful  noise  to  here. 
But  I  n*ot  how  it  happed,  lodainly 
As,  about  none,  the  aonn  so  fervently 
Waze  bote  that  the  pretty  tender  fknues 
Had  lost  the  beauty  of  hir  ftesh  ooUours. 

For  shzonke  with  hete,  the  ladies  eke  to  brent, 
That  they  ne  wist  wliere  they  hem  might  bestow; 
The  knigfates  swdt,  for  Ivk  of  diade  nie  shent. 
And  after  that,  within  a  litd  throw. 
The  wind  began  so  sturdQy  to  blow. 
That  down  ^th  all  the  flowres,  everichone. 
So  that,  in  all  the  mede,  there  laft  not  one ; 


Save  such  as  suceoursd  were,  among  the  leves, 
Fro  every  8to|nie  that  mighte  hem  assaile, 
Orowing  under  the  heggcs  and  thick  grevcs ; 
And,  after  that,  there  came  a  storme  of  haile 
And  rain,  in  fere,  so  that,  withooten  fidle. 
The  kdies,  ne  the  knightes,  n'ad  o'  thred 
Dry  on  hem,  so  dropping  wet  was  hir  wede. 

And  when  the  storme  was  dene  passed  away, 
Tho  in  the  white,  tliat  stode  under  the  tre, 
They  felt  nothing  of  all  this  grete  af&ay 
That  they  in  grene,  without,  had  in  ybie ; 
To  hem  they  yede,  fyt  louth  and  for  pit^ 
Hem  to  conifort  after  hir  grete  disese. 
So  fain  they  were  the  helplesse  for  to  ese. 

Than  I  was  wsre,  how  one  of  hem,  in  grene, 
Had  on  a  oonm  rich  and  well-fitting; 
Wherfore  I  demed  well  she  was  a  queue ; 
And  tho  in  grene  on  hire  were  awaiting^ 
The  ladies  then  in  white,  that  were  coming 
Towards  hem,  and  the  knightes,  in  fere. 
Began  to  comfort  hem  and  make  hem  chere. 

The  queue  in  white,  that  was  of  grete  beauty, 
Toke  by  the  honde  the  queue  that  was  in  grene, 
Andseide:  '^Suster!  I  have  grete  pity 
Of  your  annoy,  and  of  your  troublous  tcne, 
Wherein  ye  end  your  company  have  bene 
So  long,  alas !  and  if  that  it  you  plese 
To  go  with  me,  I  shall  do  you  the  ese 

*•*•  In  all  the  plesun  that  I  can  or  may.** 

Whereof  that  other,  humbly  as  she  might, 

Thanked  hire ;  for  in  li^t  evil  airay 

She  was,  with  storme  ai^  hete,  I  you  behight. 

And  every  lady,  then  anon  aright, 

That  were  in  white,  one  of  hem  toke  in  grene. 

By  the  bond.    Which  when  the  knightes  had  scnc. 

In  like  maner,  ef^e  of  hem  take  a  kni^t 
Clad  in  the  grene ;  and  fbrth  with  hem  diey  fare 
To  an  hegge,  where  that  they,  anon  right. 
To  maken  these  justes,  they  would  not  spare 
Boughes  to  hew  down  and,  eke,  trees  to  square ; 
Whoewith  they  made  hem  statdy  flies  grete, 
To  dry  hire  dothes,  that  were  wringhig  wete : 

And,  after  that,  of  herbes  that  there  grew. 
They  made,  for  blistere  of  the  sonne  brenning, 
Ointmentes  very  gode  whdsome  and  new; 
Where  that  thqr  vede,  the  dck  fast  anohithig. 
And,  after  that,  they  yede  about,  gadring 
Pleasant  aalades,  which  thinr  made  hem  ete 
For  to  refhedie  hir  grete  unldbndly  hete. 

The  lady  of  the  Lefe  than  gan  to  pray 
Hire  of  the  Floure  {fbr  so  to  my  semhig 
They  should  be  called  as  by  hir  array) 
To  soupe  with  hire;  and,  eke,  fbr  any  thing. 
That  she  diould  ^rith  hire  all  hire  pepdl  bnng. 
And  she,  ayen,  in  ri^t  goddy  manere 
Thanketh  hire  fittt  of  hire  most  firendly  diere ; 

r  that  die  would  obay, 
I  hire  hert,  all  hire  oommandement. 
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And  ilien,  ^aon,  without  knget  dday. 
The  lady  of  the  Lefe  hath  one  ymt 
To  bring  a  palftay  after  hlxe  cntent, 
Anayed  wek,  in  fair  hamds  of  gold. 
For  notliing  lacked  that  to  him  long  ihold. 

.  And,  after  that,  to  all  hire  oompany 
She  made  to  piuvey  hone,  and  every  thing 
That  they  neded;  and  then,  full  haatily. 
Even  by  the  lierber,  where  I  waa  flitting, 
They  paased  all,  lo  menily  singing 
That  it  would  have  comforted  any  widit. 
»JBut  dien  I  se  a  paning  wander  fli^t; 

For  then  the  nightingale,  that  all  the  day 
Had  in  the  laurar  sate,  and  did  hire  migbt 
The  whole  lervice  to  tAiut  longhig  to  Alay; 
AU  flodainly  began  to  take  hire  m^t; 
And  to  the  lady  of  the  Lefe  forthrij^t. 
She  flew,  and  let  hire  on  hire  hand  eoftty; 
Whldi  waa  a  thing  I  mcrvail'd  at  gretly. 

The  goldflndi,  eke,  that  fto  the  medlar  tie 
Was  fled,  for  hete,  unto  the  buahes  cold,  ^ 
Unto  the  lady  of  the  Fk>wie  g»n  fle. 
And  on  hire  liond  he  set  him,  aa  he  wdd ; 
And  plesaontly  Us  wingcs  gan  to  Add. 
And  for  to  shig  they  pe&e  hem  both  aa  soie, 
As  they  had  do  of  all  the  day  before. 

And  so  tliese  ladies  lode  forth  a  giete  pace. 
And  an  the  rout  of  knifl^tes  eke  in  fere, 
And  I,  that  had  sene  aU  this  wonder  case. 
Thought  that  I  would  assay,  in  some  manere, 
To  know  fully  the  txouth  of  this  maleie. 
And  what  th^  were  that  rode  so  plesauntly. 
And  irhda  ihey  were  the  herber  passed  fay, 

Idrestmeforth;  and  happed  mele^  anon, 

A  light  ikir  lady,  I  do  you  ensure ; 

And  she  came  riding  by  hiresdf,  alofie, 

Alle  in  white,  with  semhlaunce  full  demure. 

I  hire  salued,  bad  bin  gode  ayeotuie 

Mote  hire  bdUD,  as  I  ooud  most  humbly. 

And  she  answered,  ^'  My  ii^«g>**T !  gnancrey  1'* 

«  Madame  I'»  (quodi  |)  ''  if  that  I  dunt  caquere 

Of  you,  I  wdd,  fidn,  of  that  company 

Wit  what  th^  be  that  pMsed  by  this  heriicre.** 

And  she  ayen  answered,  ridit  fiendhr: 

ii  My  daughter  I  aU  thcs  &at  passed  hereby, 

In  white  clothing,  be  servants  evcriGhone, 

Unto  the  Left^  and  I  myself  am  one. 

**  Se  ye  not  hire  that  crowned  ia"  (quod  she) 

«<  Alle  in  white?"  '' Madame!*' (Oien  quod  I) '<  yes." 

^  That  is  Dian,  goddess  of  Chastity, 

And,  for  because  that  she  a  maiden  is. 

Into  hire  hood  the  biandi  she  beaxetfa  this, 

That  Qgmu  oattut  men  call  propedyi 

And  aU  the  ladies,  in  Idre  company, 

^  Whidi  ye  re  of  that  herbe  chaplets  were, 
Be  sudi  as  ban  alway  kept  maJdenhede. 
*    •   -•  *       "       71anrardi^|kle^bere» 


And 
Besudi 


anther  that 
uchasnaidy 


that^l 


i  In  manly  dede, 


Victorious  namet  which  never  may  be  dede; 

And  an  they  were  so  wprthy  of  hfar  ^onde, 

In  hir  time,  that  no  one  mi^t  hem  withstonde. 

^^  And  tho  that  were  chapdeta,  on  hir  hede, 
Of  ftesh  wodebind,  be  such  as  never  were 
To  Love  untrue,  in  word,  in  tfaou^t,  ne  dede ; 
But  ay  Btedfast;  ne  for  picsance  ne  fore, 
Tho  that  they  shulde  hir  hertes  aU  to  ten, 
Wottd  never  flit,'  but  ever  were  stedfost. 
Tin  that  hir  Uves  there  asunder  biasL" 

««  Now,  foir  Madam!"  (quod  I,)  ''yet  wond  I  pray 
Your  ladiship,  (if  that  it  mighten  be,) 
That  I  might  Imowe,  by  some  maner  of  way, 
(Sithen  that  it  hath  liked  your  beaute 
The  trouth  of  these  ladies  for  to  teU  me,) 
What  that  these  knig^ites  be  in  rich  annoor. 
And  what  tho  be  in  grene  and  were  the  Floor; 

^  And  why  that  some  did  rev*renoe  to  the  He^ 

And  some  unto  the  plot  of  floures  falre?" 

''  With  rig^t.gode  wiU,  my  daughter  fob!"  (quod 

''  Sith  your  deshre  is  gode  and  debonahe: 
The  nine,  crooned,  be  very  cxemplaire 
Of  aU  honour  lon^^  to  chivalry; 
And  those,  certain,  be  dept  the  NUie  Wbrihtf. 

««  Which  that  ye  may  w  ridhig  aU  before, 
That  in  hir  time  did  manv  a  noUe  dede, 
And  for  hir  worthiness  fuU  oft  have  bore 
The  crown  of  lauxer  leves  on  hir  beds. 
As  ve  may  in  your  olde  bokes  rede; 
And  how  that  he,  that  was  a  conqueror. 
Had  by  laurer  alway  his  most  honour. 

*•*•  And  tho  that  baren  bowes  in  hir  hood, 
Of  the  precious  laurer,  so  notable, 
Be  such  as  were  (I  woll  ye  understond) 
Most  noble  Kni^^tes  of  the  Round  Table, 
And  eke  the  Dousepacea  honourable; 
MHiich  they  here  in  the  sign  of  victory, 
As  witness  of  hir  dedes  ndghtay. 

<<  Eke  there  be  Knigfates  old  of  the  Garter, 
That  in  hir  times  did  right  worthUy: 
And  the  honour  they  did  to  the  laiuer 
Is,  for  by  it  they  hare  hir  laud^hoUy, 
Hir  triumph  eke  and  martial  glonr: 
Which  unto  him  ii  more  pofite  riches 
That  any  wight  imagin  can  or  gesse. 

''  For  one  Lefo  given  of  that  noble  tre 
To  any  wight,  ttat  hath  done  worthily, 
(An  it  be  Sane  so  as  it  oo^t  to  be,) 
Is  more  honour  than  any  tiling  erthly; 
Witness  of  Rome,  tiiat  founder  ww,  truly. 
Of  anknighthodeanddedesmarvdous; 
Record  I  take  of  Titus  Livho. 

''  And.as  for  hire  that  crouaad  is  in  grene, 
It  is  Flore,  of  there  floures  goddesse. 
And  an  that  here,  on  hire  awaiting,  bene,— 
It  are  such  folk  that  loved  idlenesse, 
And  not  delite  in  no  kind  beshieiw 
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Bat  lor  to  hunt,  and  hawke,  and 
And  many  other  mch  like  idle  ~ 


"  And  fag  the  peat  ddite,  and  the  plfawincf , 
Thej  have  to  me  Floor,  and  m>  levcsitntly 
They  unto  it  docn  sudi  ebriwmiMT, 
As  ye  may  Mir"    ""  Nov,  fidr  Madame  !*' (quod  I,) 
^  If  I  duDt  aik  what  ia  the  cauae,  and  why, 
That  knlghtea  have  the  cBMigna  of  honour 
Rather  by  the  Lele  than  by  the  Flour?*' 

»  Sothly, dooghte^*'  (quod  die)  «« thJa  ia  the  tnmth; 

For  knightfa,  evo^  abould  be  penerenng 

To  aekft  honoor,  withont  feintiae  or  alooth, 

Fto  wek  to  better  m  an  maner  tfahig; 

In  sign  of  which,  with  levea  ay  lasting 

They  be  lewaided,  after  hir  d%ie, 

Whose  hiaty  giene  may  not  apaired  be, 

^  But  ay  keeping  hir  beauty  fresh  and  grene ; 
For  thcr  n'ls  no  atenoe  that  may  hem  defiioe, 
Ne  hail  nor  anowe,  ne  wind  nor  froiteB  kene; 
Wherfiore  th^fasTe  tfaia  pn^wrty  and  grace. 
And,  lor  the  Flour,  within  a  litel  spsce, 
WoILea  be  lost,  so  simple  of  nature 
Tbey  be  that  they  no  gBevaunoe  may  endure: 

^  And  erery  stonne  woQ  blawe  hem  sone  away, 

Ne  they  laate  not  bat  for  a  seson. 

That  ia  the  cause  (the  very  trouth  to  say) 

That  they  may  not,  by  no  way  of  reson. 

Be  pot  to  no  such  oocnpatioo*** 

^'  Madamer  (quod  I)  ^  with  aU  mhie  whole  lerviae 

I  thank  you  now  in  my  most  humble  wise; 

^  For  now  Tarn  aaocrtainM  thoroughly 

Of  erciy  thmg  I  desixed  to  knowe." 

M  I  am  lig^t  glad  that  I  have  said,  lothly, 

Oog^  to  your  plesaie,  if  ye  will  me  trow." 

(Quod  ahe  ayen.)    '^  But  to  whom  do  ye  owe 

Your  senioe,  and  which  woDen  ye  honour 

(Pny  ten  me)  this  year,  the  Lefe  or  the  Flout  ?" 

"•  Madam!*"  (quod  I)  «'  although  I  lest  worthy. 

Unto  the  Lefe  I  ow  mine  obeervaunce.'* 

^  That  is,**  rqnod  she)  «« i^t  weU  done,  certainly; 

And  I  pray  Chid  to  hoooor  you  advance. 

And  kqie  you  ho  the  wicked  remembiaunce 

Of  Maleboucfa,  and  aU  his  cnieltie ; 

And  all  diat  gode  and  wett  conditioned  be. 

'^  For  here  I  may  no  lenger  now.abide, 
But  I  mnat  follow  the  grete  company 
That  ve  vm  se  yonder  before  you  lide." 
And  nirthwith,  aa  I  couth,  most  humily 
I  takemy  leveofhiie.    And  she  gan  hie 
Afier  hem  as  foat  as  ever  she  might, 
And  I  drew  homewajEd,  ibr  it  was  nigh  night, 

And  put  an  that  I  had  sene  in  writing. 
Under  support  of  hem  that  lust  it  rede.  ^ 
O  little  boke  1  thou  art  so  unconning, 
How  daiBt  thou  put  thyself  in  prees  for  drede? 
It  is  wonder  that  thou  wexest  not  rede, 
Sith  that  thou  wost  fuU  lite  who  shaU  behold 
Thy  rude  langage  full  bdatroosly  unfold. 


PART  OF  THE  KNIGHTES  TALE. 

I  THOwx  men  wolde  deme  it  negUgeoce, 
If  I  fbryette  to  teUen  the  dispeftce 
Of  Theieua,  that  aot  so  besUy 
To  maken  up  the  ustes  reaUy, 
That  swidie  a  noUe  dieatxe  aa  it  was, 
I  dare  wd  sayn,  in  an  this  wodd  ther  n*as. 
The  dreolte  a  mile  was  about, 
Walled  of  stone,  and  dicfaed  an  withoute. 
Round  was  the  shape,  in  manere  of  a  compas 
Ful  of  degrees,  the  hig^t  of  sixtv  pes, 
That  whan  a  man  waa  aet  on  o  ocgree 
He  letted  not  his  felaw  for  to  see. 
Bstward  ther  stood  a  gate  of  marbel  white, 
Westward  ri^t  swiche  another  in  th*  opposite. 
And  shordy  to  oonduden,  swiche  a  place 
Was  never  in  erthe,  in  so  litel  a  space, 
For  in  the  lond  ther  n*aa  no  cnftes  man. 
That  geometiie,  or  Btsmetrike  can, 
Ne  ponrtreiour,  ne  kerver  of  images, 
That  Theseus  ne  yaf  him  mete  and  wages 
The  theatre  for  to  maken  and  devise. 

And  for  to  don  his  rite  and  saarifice, 
He  estward  hath  upon  the  gate  above. 
In  worship  oi  Venus  goddesse  of  love, 
Don  make  an  auter  and  an  oratorie ; 
And  westward  in  the  mhide  and  in  memorie 
Of  Mais  he  maked  hath  right  swiche  another, 
That  coste  laigdv  of  gold  a  fodier. 
And  northwaid,  in  a  touret  on  the  wall. 
Of  alabastie  white  and  red  coraU 
An  oratorie  liche  for  to  see, 
In  wonhip  of  Diane  of  chaatitce, 
Hath  Theseus  don  wrought  hi  noble  wise. 

But  yet  had  I  fbiyetten  to  devise 
The  noble  kervmg,  and  the  portreitaRs, 
The  shape,  the  countenance  of  the  figures 
That  weren  in  dieae  oratoriea  three. 

First  hi  the  temple  of  Venus  maist  thou  sec 
Wrou£^t  on  the  wall,  fiil  pitous  to  bdudde, 
The  broken  depes,  and  die  sikes  colde, 
The  sacred  teres,  and  the  waunentmges. 
The  fiiy  strokes  of  die  destainges, 
That  Loves  servants  in  this  lif  enduren; 
The  othes,  that  hir  covenants  assuren. 
Plesance  and  hope,  desire,  fboUmdinesse, 
Beaute  and  youtoe,  baodrie  and  richeaK, 
Chamies  and  fbrce,  lesmgea  and  fiaterie, 
Dispence,  besinesse,  and  jalousie, 
That  wered  of  ydwe  goldes  a  gerknd. 
And  hadde  a  cuckow  sitting  on  hire  hood, 
Festes,  instruments,  and  caroles  and  dances. 
Lust  and  airav,  and  aU  die  drcumstanoes 
Of  love,  which  that  I  rsSken  and  reken  sBall, 
By  ordre  weren  pefaited  on  the  wall, 
And  mo  than  I  can  make  of  mention. 
For  sothly  an  the  mount  of  Citberon, 
Ther  Venus  hadi  hire  principal  dwelUng, 
Was  shewed  on  the  wall  in  purtreying, 
Widi  aU  the  flaidifi,  and  die  histinease. 
Nou^t  was  foryatftn  the  porter  Iddnesse, 
Ne  Narcissus  the  foyre  of  yoia  agon, 
Ne  yet  the  folie  of  Idqg  SaJomon, 
Ne  yet  the  grete  stren^he  of  Hercules, 
Th*  enchantment  of  Medea  and  Circes, 
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Ne  lof  Tumus  the  haidy  fien  ooiagc. 
The  riche  Cresus  caitif  in  serrage, 
Thus  may  ye  seen,  that  windom  ne  lichesae, 
Beaute  ne  sldghte,  Btrengthe  ne  haidinesse, 
Ne  may  with  Venus  holden  champartie, 
For  as  hire  liste  the  world  may  she  gie. 
Lo,  all  these  folk  so  caught  were  m  hire  las 
Til  they  for  wo  fill  often  said  Alas. 
SufRceth  here  ensamples  on  or  twdi, 
And  yet  I  coude  reken  a  thousand  mo. 

The  statue  of  Venus  glorious  for  to  see, 
Waa  naked  fleeting  in  the  large  see, 
And  fro  the  narel  doun  all  covered  was 
With  waves  grene,  and  bright  as  any  glas. 
A  citole  in  hire  right  hond  hadde  she, 
And  on  hire  hed,  iul  semely  for  to  see, 
A  rose  gerlond  firesh,  and  wd  smelling, 
Above  hire  hed  hire  doves  fleckering. 
Before  hire  stood  hire  sone  Cupido, 
Upon  his  shoulders  winges  had  he  two; 
And  blind  he  was,  as  it  is  often  sene ; 
A  bow  he  bare  and  arwes  bright  and  kene. 

Why  diulde  I  not  as  wd  eke  tell  you  all 
The  purtrdture,  that  was  upon  the  wall 
Within  the  temple  of  mightv  Man  the  rede? 
All  peinted  was  the  wall  in  length  and  brede     , 
Like  to  the  estres  of  the  gridy  place, 
That  hig^te  the  gret  temple  of  Mars  in  Trace, 
In  thilke  colde  and  frosty  region, 
Ther  as  Mais  hath  his  sovereine  mandon. 

First  x>n  the  wall  was  peinted  a  forest. 
In  which  ther  wonneth  neyther  man  ne  best. 
With  knotty  knarry  bazrdn  trees  old 
Of  stubbsi  sharp  and  hidous  to  behold ; 
In  which  ther  lan  a  romble  and  a  swough. 
As  though  a  stonne  shuld^resten  every  bough: 
And  dounwazd  from  an  hill  under  a  bait, 
Ther  stood  the  temple  of  Mars  annipotent. 
Wrought  all  of  burned  stele,  of  which  th'  entree 
Waa  longe  and  strdte,  and  gastly  for  to  see. 
And  therout  came  a  rage  and  swiche  a  viae, 
That  it  made  all  the  gates  for  to  rise. 
The  northern  light  in  at  the  dore  shone. 
For  window  on  the  wall  ne  was  ther  none, 
Thurgh  which  men  mighten  any  light  disceme. 
The  dore  waa  all  of  atfaamant  cteme, 
Ydenched  overthwart  and  enddong 
With  yren  tough,  and  for  to  make  it  strong. 
Every  piler  the  temple  to  sustene 
Waa  tonne-gret,  of  yien  bright  and  shene. 

Ther  saw  I  &8t  uie  derke  imagining 
Of  fdonie,  and  alle  the  oompassmg : 
The  crud  ke,  red  as  any  glede. 
The  pikepuise,  and  eke  die  pale  drede ; 
The  amiler  with  the  knif  under  the  doke, 
The  shepen  brenning  with  the  blake  smoke ; 
The  tieson  of  the  mordring  in  the  bedde. 
The  open  wene,  with  woiindes  all  bebledde ; 
Conteke  with  blody  Imi^  and  sharp  manaoe : 
All  full  of  diirkinff  was  that  sory  place. 
The  deer  of  himadf  yet  saw  I  there. 
His  herte-blood  hath  bathed  all  his  here: 
The  naile  ydriven  in  the  shode  on  bight. 
The  colde  deth,  with  mouth  gaping  upright,  ^ 
Amiddes  of  the  temple  sate  mischance, 
With  disoomfort  and  sory  countenance. 


Yet  saw  I  woodnesse  laughing  in  his  lage. 
Armed  compkunt,  outhees,  and  flers  outrage ; 
The  carraine  in  the  bush,  with  throte  yoorven, 
A  thousand  dain,  and  not  of  quahne  ystorven ; 
The  tiiant,  with  the  prey  by  force  yraft; 
The  toun  dcstroied,  Uier  was  nothing  laft 
Yet  saw  I  brent  the  diippes  hoppesterea, 
The  hunte  ystrangled  with  the  wilde  beres : 
The  sow  freting  the  diild  right  in  the  cradd; 
The  coke  yscalled,  for  all  his  long  ladeL 
Nought  was  foryete  by  th*  infortune  of  Marte 
The  carter  overridden  with  his  carte; 
Under  the  whed  fill  low  he  lay  adoun. 

Ther  were  also  of  Martes  division, 
Th'  armerer,  and  the  bowvcr,  and  the  smith. 
That  forgeth  shaipe  swerdes  on  his  stith. 
And  all  above  depeinted  in  a  tour 
Saw  I  conquest,  dtting  in  gret  honour. 
With  thilke  sharp  swerd  over  his  hed 
Yhanging  by  a  subtil  twined  thred. 
Depeinted  was  the  daughter  of  Julius, 
Of  gret  Nero,  and  of  Antonius : 
All  be  that  thilke  time  they  were  unbome, 
Yet  was  hir  deth  depeinted  therbefome. 
By  manadng  of  Mars,  right  by  figure. 
So  was  it  shewed  in  that  purtrdture 
As  is  depeinted  in  the  oerdes  above. 
Who  did  be  daine  or  eOes  ded  for  love. 
SufHceth  on  ensample  in  stories  olde, 
I  may  not  reken  hem  alle,  though  I  woMe. 

The  statue  of  Man  upon  a  carte  stood 
Armed,  and  loked  grim  as  he  were  wood, 
And  over  his  hed  ther  shinen  two  figures 
Of  sterres,  that  ben  deped  in  scriptures 
That  on  Puella,  that  other  Rubeus. 
This  god  of  annes  was  axrded  thus : 
A  WO&  ther  stood  befbme  him  at  his  fete 
With  cyen  red,  and  of  a  man  he  ete : 
With  subtfl  pensil  peinted  was  this  storie, 
In  redouting  of  Man  and  of  his  glorie. 

Now  to  me  temple  of  Diane  the  diaste 
As  shortly  aa  I  can  I  wol  me  haste, 
To  tdlen  you  of  the  descriptioun, 
Depeinted  by  the  walles  up  and  doun. 
Of  hunting  and  of  diamefast  chastitee. 
Ther  saw  I  how  wofiil  Calistope, 
Whan  that  Diane  agreved  was  with  here, 
Was  turned  from  a  woman  til  a  here. 
And  after  was  she  made  the  lodesterre : 
Thus  was  it  peinted,  I  can  say  no  fcne ; 
Hire  sone  is  eke  a  sterre  as  men  may  see. 
Ther  saw  I  Dane  ytumed  til  a  tree, 
I  mene  not  hire  the  goddease  Diane, 
But  Pencils  daughter,  which  that  highte  Dane. 
Ther  saw  I  Atteon  an  hart  yraaked. 
For  vengeance  tluit  he  saw  Diane  all  naked : 
I  saw  how  that  his  houndes  have  him  caught. 
And  fieten  hfan,  for  that  they  knew  him  nau^t. 
Yet  peinted  was  a  litd  fortheimore, 
How  Athalante  hunted  the  wilde  bore. 
And  Mdeagre,  and  many  another  mo, 
For  which  Diane  wroiuhte  hem  care  and  wo. 
Ther  saw  I  manv  another  wonder  storie. 
The  which  me  liste  not  dAwen  to  mcroorie. 

This  goddease  on  an  hart  fill  heye  sete. 
With  smale  houndea  all  about  hire  fete, 
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And  nndaiiethe  hire  feet  ihe  hadde  a  mone, 

IVexmg  it  WM,  and  ahnlde  wanen  sotie. 

In  gaudy  gpme  hire  statue  dothed  was, 

With  b<nr  in  hood,  and  arwca  in  a  cas. 

Hixv  eyen  caste  she  ful  low  adoim, 

Ther  Pluto  hath  his  derke  regioun. 

A  woman  travaffling  was  hire  hefome, 

But  for  hire  childe  so  long  was  unbome 

Pul  pitonsly  Imdna  gan  she  call. 

And  sayed ;  **  Helpe,  for  thou  mayst  beste  of  alL" 

W^el  ooode  lie  peinten  lifiy  that  it  wrought, 

m^ith  many  a  lorein  he  die  hewes  bought. 

Now  ben  theK  listes  made,  and  Theseus 
That  at  his  grete  cost  anaied  thus 
The  temples,  and  the  dieatre  everidel, 
Wlian  it  was  don,  him  liked  wodder  weL 
Bat  stint  I  wol  of  Theseus  a  lite, 
And  qieke  of  PaUunon  and  of  Aidte. 

•The  day  approcheth  of  hir.retuming. 
That  eYendh  shuld  an  hundred  knightes  bring. 
The  botaiDe  to  daneme,  as  I  you  told ; 
And  til  Athenes,  hir  covenant  for  to  hold. 
Hath  evericfa  of  hem  brought  an  hundred  knightes, 
Wd  aimed  for  the  weire  at  aUe  rightes. 
And  aakedy  ther  tiowed  many  a  man. 
That  neret,  sithen  that  the  world  began. 
As  for  to  speke  of  knighthood  of  hir  bond. 
As  fer  as  God  hadi  maked  see  and  lond, 
X*aa,  of  so  fewe,  so  noble  a  oompagnie. 
For  every  wight  that  loved  chevtdrie, 
And  woU,  his  thankes,  ban  a  passant  name. 
Hath  praied,  that  he  might  ben  of  that  game, 
And  wd  was  him,  that  tberto  diosen  was. 
For  if  ther  foil  to-morwe  swiche  a  cas, 
Ye  knowen  wel,  that  every  lusty  knight, 
That  lovethjMr  amour,  aind  hath  his  might, 
Woe  it  in  Englehmd,  or  eUeswher, 
They  wold,  hir  thankes,  willen  to  be  ther. 
To  ii^t  for  a  lady,  a !  benedieUCy 
It  were  a  lusty  si^bte  for  to  se. 

And  rig^t  so  ferden  they  with  Palamon. 
With  him  ther  wmten  knightes  many  on* 
Som  wd  ben  annedin  an  habeigeon. 
And  in  a  brest  plate,  and  in  a  gipon; 
And  som  wol  have  a  pair  of  plates  large ; 
And  som  wol  have  a  Prace  stiidd,  or  a  taige ; 
Some  wol  ben  anned  on  his  legges  wde, 
And  have  an  axe,  and  som  a  mace  of  stde. 
Ther  n*ia  no  newe  guise,  that  it  n*as  old.     ' 
Armed  they  wenn,  as  I  have  you  told, 
Everidi  after  lus  opinion. 

There  maist  thou  se  coming  with  Palamon 
Licurge  himself  the  grete  Id^  of  Trace : 
Blake  was  his  herd,  and  manly  was  his  face. 
The  cerdes  of  his  eyen  in  his  bed 
They  gloweden  betwixen  ydwe  and  red. 
And  like  a  griffim  loked  he  about 
With  kemped  heres  on  his  browes  stout ; 
His  limmes  gret,  his  braunes  hard  and  stronge, 
His  shouldres  biode,  his  aimes  round  and  longe. 
And  as  the  guise  was  in  his  oontzce, 
Fttl  highe  upon  a  char  of  gold  stood  he, 
With  four  white  boUes  in  the  trais. 
Instede  of  oote-^aimure  on  his  haznais. 
With  nayles  ydwe,  and  bright  as  any  gold^ 
He  haddc  a  beres  skin,  cole-bhdce  for  dd. 


His  kinge  here  was  kempt  behind  his  bak, 
As  any  ravenes  fether  it  shone  for  blake. 
A  wieth  of  gold  arm-oret,  of  huge  weight. 
Upon  his  bed  sate  fiill  of  stones  bright, 
Of  fine  nibins  and  of  diamants. 
About  his  char  ther  wenten  white  *1miw^ 
Twenty  and  mo,  as  gret  as  any  stera, 
To  hunten  at  the  lean  or  the  dere, 
And  folwcd  bun,  with  mosd  fast  ybound, 
Colered  with  gold,  and  torettes  filed  round. 
An  hundred  lordes  had  he  in  his  route 
Armed  fol  wel,  with  hertes  steme  and  stoute. 

With  Arcita,  in  stories  as  men  find. 
The  gret  Emetrius  die  king  of  Inde,  ■ 
Upon  a  stede  bay,  trapped  in  stele. 
Covered  with  doth  of  gold  diapied  wde, 
Came  riding  like  the  ^  of  armes  Mars. 
His  cote-aimure  was  of  a  doth  of  Tars, 
Couched  with  perles,  white,  and  round  and  grete. 
His  sadd  was  of  brent  gdd  new  ybete  ; 
A  mantdet  upon  his  shouldres  hanging 
Breufol  of  rubies  red,  as  fire  sparkling. 
His  criape  here  like  ringes  was  yronne. 
And  that  was  ydwe,  and  glitered  as  the  Sonne. 
His  nose  was  high,  his  eyen  bright  dtrin. 
His  lippes  round,  his  colour  was  sanguin, 
A  fewe  fiaknes  in  his  face  jrspient, 
Betwixen  ydwe  and  blake  somdd  ymdnt, 
And  as  a  leon  he  his  loking  caste. 
Of  five  and  twenty  ycre  his  age  I  caste. 
His  herd  was  wd  begonnen  fw  to  spring; 
His  vois  was  as  a  trompe  thondering. 
Upon  his  hed  he  wered  of  lamer  grene 
A  gerlond  iresbe  and  lusty  for  to  sene. 
Upon  his  bond  he  bare  for  his  deduit 
An  egle  tame,  as  any  lUy  whit 
An  hundred  lordes  had  he  with  bun  thoe. 
All  armed  save  hir  hedes  in  all  hire  gere, 
Ful  richdy  in  alle  manere  thinges. 
For  trusteth  wd,  that  erles,  dScs,  kinges,     . 
Were  gathered  in  this  noble  oompagnie, 
For  love,  and  for  encrease  of  dievalrie. 
About  this  king  ther  ran  on  every  part 
Ful  many  a  tame  leon  and  leopart. 

And  in  this  wise,  these  lordes  all  and  some 
Ben  on  the  Sonday  to  the  dtee  come 
Abouten  prime,  and  in  the  town  alight. 

This  Theseus,  this  duk,  this  worthy  knight, 
Whan  he  had  brought  hem  mto  his  dtee, 
And  inned  hem,  everidi  at  his  degree, 
He  festeth  hem,  and  doth  so  gret  labour 
To  esen  hem,  and  don  hem  aU  honour. 
That  yet  men  wenen  that  no  mannes  wit 
Of  non  estat  ne  coud  amenden  it 
The  minstralde,  the  service  at  the  feste. 
The  g^te  yeftes  to  the  most  and  leste. 
The  riche  array  of  Theseus  palds, 
Ne  who  sate  first,  ne  last  upon  the  dds. 
What  ladies  fayrest  ben  or  best  dancing, 
Or  which  of  hem  can  carole  best  or  sing, 
Ne  who  most  folingly  speketh  of  love ; 
What  haukes  sitten  on  the  perdie  above, 
What  houndes  liggen  on  the  floor  adoun, 
Of  all  this  now  make  I  no  mentioun ;    ' 
Bat  of  the  efiect ;  that  thinketh  me  the  beste; 
Now  Gometh  the  pohit,  and  be^Eenedi  if  you  leste. 
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The  Sondfty  night,  or  day  hegan  to  spring, 
Whan  Palamon  &e  laike  hade  sing, 
Although  it  n*ere  not  day  hy  houves  two. 
Yet  sang  the  lairke,  and  Palamon  right  tfao 
With  holy  herte,  and  with  an  high  oorage 
He  rose,  to  wenden  on  his  pilgrimage 
Unto  the  Uissftil  Citheiea  bemgne, 
I  mene  Venus,  honoinable  and  digne. 
And  in  hire  hoiue,  he  waUceth  forth  a  pas 
Unto  the  llstes,  ther  hire  temple  was. 
And  doon  he  kndeth,  and  with  humble  cheK 
And  herte  sore,  he  sayde  as  ye  shul  here. 

''  Fayiest  of  fayie,  o  lady  min  Venus, 
Daughter  to  Jove,  and  spouse  of  Vulomus, 
Thou  gbuler  of  the  mount  of  Citheron, 
For  thillce  love  thou  haddest  to  Adon 
Have  pitee  on  my  bitter  teres  smert. 
And  take  myn  humble  praier  at  thin  herte. 

^^  Ah» !  I  ne  liave  no  langage  to  tdl 
The  effecte,  ne  the  torment  of  min  Hell; 
Min  herte  may  min  harmesnot  bewiey : 
I  am  so  oonfiise,  that  I  cannot  say. 
But  mercy,  lady  bright,  that  knowest  wele 
My  thought,  and  seest  what  haimes  that  I  fele, 
Consider  all  this,  and  rue  upon  my  sore, 
As  wisly  as  I  shall  for  evermore 
Emibrth  my  might  thy  trewe  servant  be, 
And  hblden  weire  alway  with  duMtite : 
That  make  I  min  avow,  so  ye  me  hdpe. 
I  kepe  nought  of  amies  for  to  ydpe, 
Ne  axe  I  nat  to-morwe  to  have  victorie, 
Ne  renoun  hi  this  cas,  ne  vaine  glorie 
Of  pris  of  armes,  Uowen  up  and  doun, 
But  I  wold  have  folly  possessioun 
Of  EmeUe,  and  die  hi  hire  servise ; 
Find  thou  the  manere  how,  and  in  what  wise. 
I  rekke  not,  but  it  may  better  be, 
To  have  victorie  of  hem,  or  they  of  me. 
So  that  I  have  my  lady  in  min  armes. 
For  though  so-be  that  Mars  is  god  of  aimes, 
Your  vertue  is  so  grete  In  Heven  above, 
That  if  you  Uste,  I  shal  wel  have  my  love. 
Thy  temnle  wol  I  worship  evermo, 
And  on  min  auter,  wher  I  ride  or  go, 
I  wol  don  sacrifice,  and  fires  bete. 
And  if  ye  wol  not  so,  my  lady  swete. 
Than  may  I  you,  to-morwe  with  a  spere 
That  Aidta  me  thuKh  the  herte  here. 
Than  rekke  I  not,  whan  I  have  lost  my  ttf , 
Thottffh  that  Aidta  wm  hire  to  his  wif. 
This  te  the  eflfeete  and  code  of  my  prakn ; 
Yeve  me  my  love,  thou  bUssfol  Uy  dere.*' 

Whan  the  orison  was  don  of  PaliODOR, 
His  sacrifice  he  did,  and  that  anon. 
Fun  pitously,  with  aUe  drcnmstanoes. 
All  ten  I  not  as  now  his  observances. 
But  at  the  Ust  the  statue  of  Venus  shoke. 
And  made  a  signs,  wheiby  that  he  toke, 
That  his  praiere  accepted  was  that  day. 
For  thoum  the  signe  shewed  a  delay, 
Yet  wist  be  wd  mat  granted  was  htt  bone; 
And  with  gbd  herte  he  went  him  home  fol  sone. 

The  thridde  houre  fateonal  that  Pahmon 
Began  to  Venus  temple  for  to  gon. 
Up  rsse  the  Sonne,  and  up  rose  Emelle, 
And  to  the  temple  of  Dhme  gan  hie. 


Hue  maydens,  that  she  thider  with  hhe  ladde, 

Ful  redily  with  hem  the  fire  they  hadde, 

Th'  encense,  the  dotiies,  and  the  lemenant  all 

That  to  the  sacrifice  longen  shaO, 

The  homes  fol  of  made,  as  was  the  gise, 

Ther  lakked  non^t  to  don  hire  sarriflsp. 

Smoking  the  temple,  fol  of  dothes  foyre, 

This  Emdie  with  herte  debonaire 

Hire  body  wesshe  with  water  of  a  welL 

But  how  die  did  hire  rite  I  dare  not  tdl; 

But  it  be  any  thing  in  genend; 

And  yet  it  were  a  game  to  heren  all  $ 

To  hun  that  menem  wd  it  n*ere  no  chaige : 

But  it  is  good  a  man  to  ben  at  large. 

Hire  bri^t  here  kembed  was,  untressed  alL 

A  ooroune  of  a  gteoi  oke  cerial 

Upon  hhe  bed  was  set  fol  time  and  mete. 

Two  fires  on  the  auter  gan  sue  bete, 

And  did  hire  thfaiges,  as  men  maj  bdiold 

In  Stace  of  ThebM,  and  diese  bokes  old. 

Whan  kmdled  was  the  fire,  with  pitons  cfaere 
Unto  DUme  she  spake,  as  ye  may  here. 

««  O  chaste  gooiesse  of  the  wodes  grene, 
To  whom  both  heven  and  crAe  and  see  Is  sene. 
Queue  of  the  rcgne  of  Pluto,  derke  and  lowe, 
Goddesse  of  maydens,  that  min  herte  hast  knowe 
Ful  many  a  yci^  and  wost  wliat  I  desire. 
As  kepe  me  no  thy  vengeance  and  thhi  ire, 
That  Atteon  abooghte  crueDy : 
Chaste  goddesse,  wd  wotest  thou  that  I 
Deshe  to  ben  a  mayden  all  my  lif, 
Ne  never  wol  I  be  no  love  ne  wi£ 
I  am  (thou  wost)  yet  of  thy  eompagnie, 
A  mavde,  and  love  hunting  and  vencrie. 
And  for  to  walkcn  In  the  wodes  wilde, 
And  not  to  ben  a  wif,  and  be  with  childe. 
Nought  wol  I  knowen  eompagnie  of  man. 
Now  hdp  me,  lady,  dth  ye  may  and  can. 
For  tho  three  formes  that  thou  hast  in  thee. 
And  Palamon,  that  hadi  swicfae  love  to  me, 
And  eke  Aidte,  that  loveth  me  so  sore. 
This  grsce  I  pnde  thee  withonten. more; 
As  sende  love  and  pees  beCwiz  hem  two : 
And  fio  me  tome  away  hir  hertes  so, 
That  aU  hir  bote  love,  and  hir  desire, 
And  all  hir  besy  torment,  and  hir  ftte 
Be  quefaite,  or  toned  in  another  fdaee. 
And  if  so  be  thou  wdt  not  do  me  grace,  ' 
Or  if  iny  destinee  be  shapcn  so, 
That  I  dud  nedes  have  on  of  hem  two, 
As  send  me  him  that  most  desireth  me. 

^  Behold,  goddesse  of  dene  duistite, 
The  bitter  teres,  that  on  my  dv^es  foU. 
Sm  thou  art  mayde,  and  kqier  of  us  all, 
My  maydenhed  thou  kepe  imd  wd  conserve. 
And  while  I  live,  a  mayde  I  wol  thee  serve.*' 

The  fires  brenne  upon  the  auter  doe, 
While  Emelle  was  dnis  hi  hire  praiere  t 
But  sodcnly  she  saw  a  si^ite  qneinte. 
For  lif^t  anon  en  of  the  fires  qodnte, 
And  quiked  again,  and  after  that  anoo 
That  other  fire  was  qodnte,  and  all  agon: 
And  as  it  qudnte,  it  made  a  whisldfaiff. 
As  don  these  brondes  wet  in  hir  bRumig. 
And  at  the  brondes  ende  outrsa  anon 
As  it  were  blody  drapes  many  on : 
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For  widA  to  sow  agast  WM  EuMlte, 

Tbst  she  waa  wd  ndgh  mad,  and  gan  to  cxie. 

For  alie  ne  viate  what  H  tiflmified; 

But  only  for  the  foe  duu  £ectie^ 

And  wept,  Aat  it  waa  phtee  fbr  to    „ 

And  ttierwidiall  Dime  gan  appen 
With  bofwe  in  hood,  ilg^t  as  an  huntoene, 
And  aayde;  ^  Doo^ter,  itint  thin  hevincase. 
Among  tbe  goddea  highe  it  is  affenned. 
And  bj  etane  word  written  and  confemed, 
Thou  ahalt  be  iredded  unto  on  of  tho, 
That  han  for  Aee  so  mochd  can  and  wo : 
But  onto  whkh  of  hem  I  may  not  telL 
Faiewel,  for  here  I  may  no  longer  dwdl. 
The  fiiea  idiich  that  on  min  auter  brenne, 
Shal  thee  dedaven  er  that  thou  go  henne. 
Thin  ftTentoie  of  love,  as  m  this  cas." 

And  with  diat  word,  the  arwes  in  the  cas 
Of  the  goddesse  chittoen  fittt  and  ring. 
And  forth  she  went,  and  made  a  vamshiqg, 
For  which  this  Emdie  astonied  was. 
And  aayde;  **  What  amoonteth  this,  alas  I 
I  patte  me  in  thy  protection, 
Diane,  and  in  thy  ^qiosition.*' 
And  home  she  goth  anon  the  nezte  way. 
This  is  tile  ciiecte,  ^er  n*i8  no  more  to  say. 

The  neKte  hooR  of  Man  fdlwing  this, 
Aidte  unto  the  tenmie  walked  is 
Of  fierce  Man,  to  don  his  sacrifise 
With  an  the  rites  of  his  payen  wise. 
With  pitoos  herte  and  high  deyodon. 
Right  dms  to  Man  he  savde  his  orison. 

*•*•  O  strange  god,  that  m  the  i^gnes  cold 
Of  Trace  honooied  art,  and  lord  yhold. 
And  hast  in  ereiy  rune  and  every  lond 
Of  amies  all  the  bdSd  in  thin  hmd. 
And  hem  fortunest  as  thee  list  devise, 
Accept  of  me  my  pitous  sacrifise. 
If  so  be  that  my  youthe  may  deserve. 
And  that  mv  mi^t  be  wormy  lor  to  serve 
Thy  godhed,  that  I  may  ben  on  of  thine, 
Than  piaie  I  thee  to  lewe  upon  my  pine. 
For  tlulke  peine,  and  thiike  bote  fire. 
In  wliidi  thoa  whilom  brendest  for  desire 
Whamie  that  thou  uaedst  the  beautee 
Of  fBjie  yonge  Venus,  firedie  and  free, 
And'naddest  bin  in  aimes  at  thy  wille : 
Althou^  thee  ones  on  a  time  misflUe, 
Whan  Vulcanos  had  caught  thee  in  lUs  las. 
And  fond  the  ligging  by  his  wif,  aha  I 
For  thilke  sorwe  diat  was  tho  in  thin  herte. 
Have  reuthe  as  wd  upon  my  peines  smerte. 

^  I  am  yoDge  and  unkonning,  as  thou  wost, 
And,  as  I  trow,  widi  love  ofiended  most. 
That  ever  was  ooy  lives  creature : 
For  she,  that  doth  me  all  this  wo  endure, 
Ne  recoeth  never,  wliether  I  sinke  or  flete. 
And  wd  I  wot,  or  she  me  mercy  hete, 
I  moste  with  strengdie  win  hire  in  the  place : 
And  wel  I  wot,  withooten  hdpe  or  grace 
Of  thee,  he  may  my  strengthe  not  availle : 
Than  hdpe  me,  lora,  to-morwe  in  my  bataiUe. 
Fore  thilke  fire  that  whilom  brenned  thee. 
As  wd  as  that  this  fire  now  bremietfa  me ; 
And  dcK,  that  I  to-fuorwe  may  han  victorie. 
Min  bin  die  twvaiDe,  and  thin  be  the  gkvie. 


Thy  sofoalne  temple  wol  I  moat  honouicn 
Of  ony  place,  and  alway  most  labouren 
In  thv  pLesanoe  and  in  thy  cnftes  strong. 
And  in  thy  temple  I  wd  my  baner  hong, 
And  an  the  amies  of  my  compagnie. 
And  evennofe,  until  that  day  1  die, 
Eteme  fire  I  wd  befbme  thee  finde, 
And  eke  to  this  avow  I  wd  me  binde. 
My  herd,  my  here  that  hangeth  long  adoun. 
That  never  yet  fdt  non  ofi^sioun 
Of  lasour  ne  of  shore,  I  wd  thee  veve, 
And  ben  thv  trewe  servant  while  1  live. 
Now,  lord,  have  reuthe  upon  my  sorwes  sore, 
Yeve  me  die  victorie,  I  axe  thee  no  more.** 

The  praier  stmt  of  Ardta  the  stronge. 
The  tinges  on  the  temple  dore  that  honge, 
And  eke  the  dotes  dattereden  ful  fi»te, 
Of  which  Ardta  somwhat  him  agaste. 
The  fires  brent  upon  tfie  auter  bright, . 
That  it  gan  an  the  temple  for  to  fight; 
A  sweete  smeU  anon  the  ground  up  yaf, 
And  Aidta  anon  his  bond  up  haf, 
And  more  enoense  into  the  fire  he  cast. 
With  other  rites  mo,  and  at  the  h»t 
The  statue  of  Man  began  his  bauberke  ring ; 
And  with  that  soun  he  herd  a  muzmuiing 
Ful  low  and  dhn,  that  sayde  thus,  ^  Victorie.*' 
For  which  he  yaf  to  Man  honour  and  glorie. 

And  thus  with  ioye,  and  hope  wd  to  fiuce, 
Ardte  anon  unto  his  inne  is  fue,    ' 
As  fayn  as  foul  is  of  the  brighte  Sonne. 

And  right  anon  swiche  strif  dier  ii  b^gonne 
For  thilke  grantinff,  in  the  Heve  above, 
Betwixen  Venus  me  goddesse  of  love, 
And  Man  the  steme  god  amiipotent^ 
That  Jupiter  was  besy  it  to  stent : 
Til  that  the  pde  Satumus  the  cdde. 
That  knew  so  many  of  aventures  oJde, 
Fond  in  his  dde  experience  and  art. 
That  he  ful  sooe  hath  plesed  every  part 
As  sooth  is  sayd,  dde  hath  gret  avantage. 
In  dde  is  bothe  wisdom  and  usage : 
Men  may  the  old  ouuienne,  but  not  out-rede. 

Satume  anon,  to  stenten  strife  and  drede, 
Al  be  it  diat  it  is  again  his  kind. 
Of  an  this  stiif  began  a  remedy  find. 

"  My  dejie  doughter  Venus,'*  quod  Satume, 
^'  My  cdOgB^  that  hath  so  wide  for  to  tune. 
Hath  m^  power  than  wot  any  man. 
Min  is  the  drenching  in  the  see  so  wan, 
Min  is  the  priscHi  in  the  derke  cote, 
Min  is  the  stnmgel  and  hanghig  by  the  tfa^ote, 
The  mumuze,  and  the  dierbs  rebelling, ' ' ' 
The  groyning,  and  the  prive  empoysoiSng. 
I  do  vengeance  and  pleine  oonecdon. 
While  I  dweU  in  the  sign  of  the  Leon. 
Min  is  the  mine  of  the  nighe  halles. 
The  falling  of  the  toures  and  of  the  walles 
Upon  the  minour,  or  the  caxpenter : 
I  slew  Sampson  in  shaking  me  pila. 
Min  ben  also  the  maladies  colde. 
The  derke  tiesons,  and  the  castes  dde : 
My  loking  is  the  fider  of  pestilence. 
I  Now  wepe  no  more,  I  shal  do  diligence, 
I  That  Palamon,  that  is  diine  owen  knight, 
I  Shd  have  his  lady,  as  thou  bast  hfan  hl|^t. 
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Thogh  Man  shal  help  his  knight-yet  naJ-VMr 

Betwixen  you  ther  mot  sometime  be  pees: 

And  be  ye  not  of  o  complexion, 

That  causetfa  all  day  swiche  divisioii. 

I  am  tfaln  ayd,  redy  at  thy  will; 

Wepe  now  no  more,  I  shal  thy  lust  fulfill.** 

Now  wol  I  stenten  of  the  goddes  above. 
Of  Man,  and  of  Venus  goddesse  of  love. 
And  tdlen  you  as  plainly  as  I  can 
The  gret  effect,  for  which  that  I  began. 

Oret  was  the  fieste  in  Athenes  tMIke  day, 
And  eke  the  lusty  seson  of  that  May 
Made  every  wi^t  to  ben  in  swiche  plesanoe. 
That  all  that  Monday  justen  they  imd  dance. 
And  spenden  it  in  Venus  highe  servise. 
But  by  the  cause  that  they  &ulden  rise 
£rly  a-morwe  for  to  seen  the  fight, 
Uiito  hir  reste  wenten  they  at  night 
And  on  the  morwe  whan  the  day  gan  spring, 
Of  hon  and.hajneis  noise  and  clattering 
Ther  was  in  the  hostelries  all  aboute : 
And  to  the  paleis  rode  ther  many  a  route 
Of  loides,  upon  stedes  and  palfieis. 

Ther  mayst  thou  see  devising  of  hameis 
So  uncouth  and  so  riche,  and  wrought  so  wele 
Of  goldsmithry,  of  brouding,  and  of  stde ; 
The  aheldes  brighte,  testcres,  and  tiappures ; 
Gcdd-hewen  helmes,  hauberkes,  cote-armuies ; 
Lordes  in  parementes  on  hir  courseres, 
Kni^tes  of  retenue,  and  eke  squieres, 
Nailing  the  speres,  and  helmes  bokeling, 
Gniding  of  sheldes,  with  lainen  lacing ; 
Ther  as  nede  is,  they  weren  nothing  idd : 
The  fomy  stedes  on  the  golden  hnSd 
Gnawing,  and  fast  the  armureres  also 
With  fife  and  hammer  priking  to  and  fro ; 
Yemen  on  foot,  and  communes  many  on 
With  shorte  staves,  thicke  as  they  may  gon ; 
Pipes,  tiompes,  nakeres,  and  daziounes, 
That  in  the  bataille  blowen  bloody  sounes ; 
The  paleis  fol  of  peple  up  and  doun. 
Here  three,  ther  ten,  holding  hir  qucstioui), 
Devining  of  these  Theban  knightes  two. 
Som  sayden  thus,  som  sayde  it  shal  be  so ; 
Som  hdden  with  him  with  the  blacke  herd, 
Som  with  the  balled,  som  with  the  thick  herd ; 
Som  saide  he  loked  grim,  and  wolde  fighte : 
He  hath  a  sparth  of  twenty  pound  of  wighte. 

Thus  was  the  halle  full  of  devining 
liong  after  that  the  Sonne  gan  up  spring. 
The  gret  Theseus  that  of  his  slepe  is  waked 
With  minstralde  and  noise  that  was  maked, 
Held  yet  the  chambre  of  his  paleis  riche, 
Ta  that  the  Theban  knightes  bothe  yliche 
Honoured  were,  and  to  the  paleis  fette. 

Duk  Theseus  is  at  a  window  sette, 
Araied  right  as  he  were  a  god  in  tzone : 
The  peple  presetfa  thiderward  fill  sone 
Him  for  to  seen,  and  don  high  reverence. 
And  eke  to  herken  his  heste  and  his  sentence. 

An  heraud  on  a  scaffold  made  an  O, 
Till  that  the  noise  of  the  peple  was  3rdo : 
And  whan  he  saw  the  peple  of  noise  al  still, 
Thus  shewed  he  the  mighty  dukes  wilL 

<«  The  lord  hath  of  liis  high  discretion 
Considered,  that  it  were  destriction 


To  gentil  blood,  to  fighten  in  the  gise 
Of  mortal  bataille  now  in  this  emprise : 
Wherfore  to  shapen  that  they  shul  not  die. 
He  wol  his  finte  purpos  mooifie. 

^^  No  man  tberfore  up  peine  of  losse  of  lif. 
No  maner  shot,  ne  pollax,  ne  short  knif 
Into  the  listes  send,  or  thider  bring. 
Ne  short  swerd  for  to  stike  with  point  biting 
No  man  ne  draw,  ne  here  it  by  qis  side. 
Ne  no  man  shal  unto  his  fdaw  ride 
But  o  cours,  with  a  sharpe  ygrounden  spares 
Foin  if  him  list  on  foot,  nimself  to  wen. 
And  he  tnat  is  at  meschief,  shal  be  take, 
And  not  slaine,  but  be  brought  unto  the  stake. 
That  shal  ben  ordeined  on  eyther  side, 
Thider  he  shal  by  force,  and  ther  abide. 
And  if  so  fall,  the  chevetain  be  take 
On  eyther  side,  or  elles  sleth  his  make. 
No  longer  shal  the  tourneying  ylast 
God  spede  you ;  goth  fordi  wd  lay  on  fast 
With  longe  sword  and  with  mase  nghteth  your  filL 
Goth  now  your  way ;  this  is  the  loroes  wilL'* 

The  vois  of  the  peple  touched  to  the  Heven, 
So  loude  crieden  they  with  mery  steven ; 
^^  God  save  swiche  a  lord  that  is  so  good. 
He  wilneth  no  destruction  of  blocti.** 

Up  gon  the  trompes  and  the  melpdie. 
And  to  the  listes  rit  the  compagnie 
By  ordinance,  thurghout  the  cite  large. 
Hanged  with  doth  of  gold,  and  not  with  sarg& 
Ful  like  a  lord  this  noble  duk  gan  ride. 
And  these  two  Thebans  upon  eyther  side : 
And  after  rode  the  quene  and  Emdie, 
And  after  that  another  compagnie 
Of  on  and  other,  after  his  degree. 
And  thus  they  passen  thiughout  the  dtee. 
And  to  the  listes  comen  they  be  time : 
It  n*as  not  of  the  day  yet  fully  prime. 

Whan  set  was  Theseus  fill  rich  and  hie, 
Ipolita  the  quene,  and  Emdie, 
And  other  ladies  in  degrees  aboute, 
Unto  the  scthes  preseth  all  the  route. 
And  westward,  Uiuigh  the  gates  under  Mart, 
Arcite,  and  eke  the  hundred  of  his  part, 
With  baner  red,  is  entred.right  anon ; 
And  in  the  sdve  moment  Palamon 
Is,  under  Venus,  estward  in  the  place. 
With  baner  white,  and  hazdy  chere  and  face. 
In  all  the  world,  to  seken  up  and  doun. 
So  even  without  variadoun 
Ther  n^ere  swiche  compagnies  never  twey. 
For  ther  was  non  so  wise  that  ooude  sey, 
That  any  hadde  of  other  avantage 
Of  worthinesse,  ne  of  estat,  ne  age, 
So  even  were  they  chosen  fur  to  gesse. 
And  in  two  renges  fayre  they  hem  dresse. 
Whan  that  hir  names  red  were  everidi  on. 
That  In  hir  nombre  sile  were  ther  non, 
Tho  wen  the  gates  uictte,  and  cried  was  loude : 
'^  Do  now  your  devoir,  yonge  knightes  proude.** 

The  heraudes  left  hir  priking  up  and  doun. 
Now  ringen  trompes  loud  and  darioun. 
Ther  is  no  mon  to  say,  but  est  and  west 
In  gon  the  speres  sadly  in  the  rest; 
In  goth  tlie  sharpe  spore  into  the  side. 
Ther  see  men  who  can  juste,  and  who  can  ride. 


CHAUCER. 
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Tber  ihiYcmi  shaAies  upon  sheldeB  thicke ; 
Me  Ideth  thuigh  the  herte.«|KHie  the  pricke. 
Up  qacmgen  speres  twenty  foot  on  highte; 
Oat  ffOQ  die  sweides  ai  the  .silver  biighte. 
Thehelmes  tfaer  to-hewen,  and  to-ahiede; 
Out  brest  the  biod,  with  steme  stxcmes  rede. 
With  mu^ty  maces  the  hones  they  to-bieste. 
He  thax|^  die  thickest  of  the  thicing  gan  thieste. 
Ther  stomhlen  stedes  strong,  and  doon  goth  alL 
He  roileth  under  foot  as  doth  a  baU. 
He  foineth  on  his  fbo  with  a  tronchoon. 
And  he  him  burtleth  with  his  hors  adoun. 
He  thuxgh  the  body  is  hurt,  and  sith  ytake 
Maugre  his  hed,  and  brought  imto  the  stake, 
As  farwofd  waa,  right  ther  he  must  abide. 
Another  lad  is  on  mat  other  side. 
And  somdme  doth  hem  Theseus  to  rest. 
Hem  to  refresh,  and  diinken  if  hem  lest* 

Ful  oft  a  day  han  tlulke  Thebanes  two 
Togeder  met,  and  wrought  eche  other  wo: 
UnboEsed  hath  edie  other  of  hem  twey. 
Ther  n^as  no  tigre  in  the  yale  of  Galaphey, 
Whan  that  hire  whdpe  ia  stole,  whan  it  is  Ute, 
So  cruel  on  the  hunt,  as  is  Ardtfe 
For  jalous  herte  upon  this  Palamon : 
Ne  in  Bdmaiie  ther  n*is  so  fell  lean. 
That  hunted  is,  or  for  his  hunger  wood, 
Ne  of  his  prey  desiieth  so  the  Uood, 
As  Palamon  to  sleen  his  foo  Ardte. 
The  jakms  strokes  on  hir  hdmes  bite; 
Out  rennedi  blood  on  both  hir  sides  rede. 

Somdme  an  ende  ther  is  of  ereiy  dode. 
'  For  er  the  Sonne  unto  the  reste  went, 
The  stronge  king  Emetrius  gan  hent 
This  FalaAfln,  as  he  fought  with  Arcite, 
And  made  bis  swerd  depe  in  his  flesh  to  bite. 
And  by  the  force  of  twenty  is  he  take 
Unjroldem,  and  ydrawen  to  the  stake. 
And  in  ibe  rescous  of  this  Palamon 
The  strong  king  Licuige  is  borne  adoun; 
And  king  Emetrius  f<»  all  his  strengthe 
Is  bome  out  of  his  sadd  a  swerdes  lengthe, 
So  hitte  him  Palamon  or  he  were  take : 
But  all  for  nought,  he  was  brought  to  the  stake : 
Hia  haidy  herte  mig^t  him  helpen  naught, 
He  moate  abiden,  wlian  that  he  was  cau^t. 
By  force,  and  eke  by  oomposition. 

Who  sorweth  now  but  woful  Palamon  ? 
That  moste  no  more  gon  again  to  fight. 
And  whan  that  Theseus  had  seen  tlmt  sight, 
Tnto  the  folk  diat  foughten  thus  eche  on. 
He  crkd,  *•*'  Ho!  uo  more,  for  it  is  don. 
I  wol  be  tiewe  juge,  and  not  partie. 
^Vrcite  of  Thebes  shal  have  Emelie, 
That  by  his  fortune  hath  hire  fayre  ywonne.** 

Anon  ther  is  a  noise  of  peple  begonne 
For  joye  of  this,  so  loud  and  high  withall. 
It  aemed  that  the  listes  shulden  falL 

What  can  now  fayre  Venus  don  above  ? 
What  saith  she  now  ?  what  doth  this  queue  of  love  ? 
But  wc^eth  so,  for  wanting  of  hire  will, 
TQ  that  hire  teres  in  the  listes  fill: 
She  sayde :  '^  I  am  ashamed  douteless.*' 

Satumus  sayde :  '^  Daughter,  hold  thy  pees. 
31ai8  hath  his  will,  his  knight  bath  all  his  bone, 
And  by  min  bed  thou  shalt  ben  escd  sone.** 


The  trompoures  with  the  loude  mftkstnlcle, 
The  beraudei,  that  so  loude  yeQ  and  crie, 
Ben  in  hir  joye  for  wele  of  Dan  Arcite. 
But  herkeneth  me,  and  stenteth  noise  a  lite, 
Whiche  a  miracle  ther  befdl  anon. 

This  fierce  Arcite  hath  of  his  hefane  ydon. 
And  on  a  couzser  for  to  shew  his  fiu» 
He  priketh  endelong  the  Luge  place, 
Loldnff  upward  upon  this  Emdie ; 
And  the  again  him  cast  a  fiiendlidi  eye, 
(For  women,  as  to  speken  in  commune. 
They  folwen  all  the  &vour  of  fortune) 
And  was  all  his  in  chere,  as  his  in  hate. 
Out  oi  the  ground  a  fury  infernal  sterte. 
From  Pluto  sent,  at  requeste  of  Satuxne, 
For  which  his  bars  for  fere  gan  to  tume. 
And  lepte  aside,  and  foundied  as  he  lepe : 
And  er  that  Ardte  may  take  any  kepe, 
He  pight  him  on  the  pomd  of  ms  bed. 
That  m  the  place  he  lay  as  he  were  ded. 
His  brest  to-brosten  with  his  sadel  bow. 
As  blake  he  lay  as  any  cole  or  crow. 
So  was  the  blood  yronnen  in  his  fiuse. 

Anon  he  was  ybome  out  of  the  place 
Widi  herte  sore,  to  Theseus  paleis. 
Tho  was  he  corven  out  of  his  bazneis. 
And  in  a  bed  ybrought  ful  fayre  and  blive. 
For  he  was  yet  in  memorie,  and  live. 
And  alwav  crying  after  Emelie. 

Duk  Theseus,  with  all  his  compagnie) 
Is  comen  home  to  Athenes  his  dtee. 
With  alle  blisse  and  gret  solempnite. 
Al  be  it  duit  this  aventure  was  falle, 
He  n*dlde  not  diaoomforten  hem  alle. 
Men  sayden  eke,  that  Ardte  shal  not  die. 
He  shal  ben  heled  of  his  maladif. 
And  of  another  thing  they  were  as  £syn, 
That  of  hem  alle  was  ther  non  yslain, 
Al  were  they  sore  yhurt,  and  mundy  on. 
That  with  a  spere  was  thirled  his  brest  bone. 
To  other  woundes,  and  to  broken  armes, 
Som  badden  salves,  and  some  hadden  channcs : 
And  fennades  of  herbes,  and  eke  save 
They  dronken,  fbr  they  wold  hir  lives  have. 
For  which  this  noble  duk,  as  he  wel  can, 
Comfortcth  and  honouredi  every  man. 
And  made  revd  all  the  longe  ni^t, 
Unto  the  strange  lordes,  as  was  right. 
Ne  ther  n*as  holden  no  discomforting. 
But  as  at  justes  or  a  touroejring; 
For  sothly  ther  n*a&  no  discomfiture, 
For  falling  n*is  not  but  an  aventure. 
Ne  to  be  lad  by  force  unto  a  stake 
Unyolden,  and  with  twenty  knightes  take, 
O  person  all  alone,  withouten  mo. 
And  haried  forth  by  armes,  foot,  and  too, 
And  eke  his  stede  driven  forth  with  staves, 
With  footmen,  bothe  yemen  and  eke  knaves, 
It  was  aietted  him  no  vilanie : 
Ther  may  no  man  depen  it  cowaidieu 
For  which  anon  duk  Theseus  let  crie. 
To  stenten  alle  rancour  and  envie. 
The  gree  as  wd  of  o  side  as  of  other. 
And  ey ther  side  ylike,  as  others  brodicr : 
And  yave  hem  giifles  after  hir  degree. 
And  hdde  a  festc  fuUy  dayes  three : 
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And  Gonteyed  die  UngM  wort2iily 

Out  of  his  toim  a  joamee  Ingdy. 

And  home  went  eveiry  man  the  righte  way, 

Ther  n*as  no  more,  hut  ftiewel,,fiiTe  good  day. 

Of  this  hattaiUe  I  wol  no  more  endite, 

But  speke  of  Pahunon  and  of  Aicite. 

SweOeth  the  hrast  of  Afdte,  and  the  sore 
Encresefh  at  his  herte  more  and  more. 
The  dotered  Uood,  for  any  leche-cnd^ 
Comimpeth,  and  is  in  his  houke  ylaft, 
That  nether  yehie-bkxKL,  ne  ventousing, 
Ne  diinke  of  herbes  may  ben  his  helping. 
The  vertue  ezpnlsif,  or  animal, 
Fko  thilke  vertue  deped  natuiil, 
Ne  may  the  ▼enime  Toiden,  ne  expelL 
The  pipes  of  his  longes  gan  to  swell. 
And  every  laocxte  in  his  hrest  adoon 
Is  shent  with  venime  and  eorruptiottn. 
Him  gaineth  neyther,  for  to  get  his  lif, 
Vomit  upward,  ne  dounwaid  laxatif ; 
A^  is  to.bro8ten  tfailke  region ; 
Nature  hath  now  no  dominatioa : 
And  certainly  ther  nature  wol  not  werdie, 
Faiewd  physike :  go  here  the  man  to  dierche, 
This  is  til  and  som,  that  Ardte  moste  die. 
For  whidi  he  sende&i  afler  Emelie, 
And  Palamoo,  that  was  his  oosin  dere. 
Than  sayd  he  thus,  as  ye  shuln  after  here. 

^^  Nought  may  the  woAil  spfait  in  myn  herte 
Dcclaro  o  point  of  all  my  aorwes  smerte 
To  ydu,  my  lady,  that  1  love  most; 
But  I  bequethe  the  servioc  of  my  gost 
To  you  aboven  everf  creature, 
Sin  tluit  my  lif  ne  may  no  lei^er  dure. 

^^  Alas  me  wo !  alas  the  pehies  stronge, 
That  I  for  you  have  suffered,  and  so  longc ! 
Alas  the  dethl  alas  min  Emelie ! 
AJas  departing  of  our  compagnie  f 
Alas  min  hertes  quene  I  alas  my  wif  t 
Min  hertes  ladie,  ender  of  my  lif ! 
What  is  this  world  ?  what  axen  men  to  have  ? 
Now  with  Ins  love,  now  in  his  cc^de  grave 
Alone  withouten  any  compagnie. 
Farewd  my  swcte,  nrewd  min  Emdic, 
And  softe  take  me  in  your  armes  twey. 
For  love  of  Gkxl,  and  herkeneth  what  I  sey. 

^  I  have  here  with  my  ooshi  Palamon 
Had  strif  and  rancour  many  a  day  agon  . 
For  love  of  you,  and  for  my  jalousie. 
And  Jupiter  so  wis  my  soiue  gie, 
To  speken  of  a  servant  propr^, 
With  alle  drcumstanoes  trewdy. 
That  is  to  sayn,  trouth,  honour,  and  knighthede, 
Wisdom,  humblesae,  estat,  and  high  kiovede, 
Fredom,  and  all  that  longeth  to  that  ait, 
So  Jupiter  have  of  my  smile  part. 
As  in  this  woild  right  now  ne  know  I  non. 
So  worthy  to  be  loved  as  Palamon, 
That  scrveth  you,  and  wol  don  all  his  lif. 
And  if  tliat  ever  ye  shall  ben  a  wi^ 
Foiyete  not  Palamon  the  gentil  man." 

And  with  that  word  his  spedie  faille  began. 
For  from  his  feet  up  to  his  breat  was  come 
The  cold  of  deth,  that  had  him  ovemome. 
And  yet  moreover  in  his  armes  two 
The  vital  strength  is  lott,  and  all  agow 


Only  the  intdlect,  withouten  more, 

That  dwdkd  hi  his  herte  like  and  sore, 

Cran  feillen,  whan  the  herte  fdte  deth ; 

Dusked  his  eyen  two,  and  fiulled  his  breth. 

But  on  his  ladie  yet  cast  he  his  eye ; 

His  laste  word  was ;  **  Mercy,  Emdie  !** 

His  spirit  dianged  house,  and  wente  ifaer, 

As  I  came  never  I  cannot  teOen  wher, 

Therfore  I  stent,  I  am  no  divinistre ; 

Of  soules  find  I  not  in  this  registre. 

Ne  me  hist  not  th*  opinions  to  tdk 

Of  hem,  thoud^  that  they  wiiten  wher  they  dwdle. 


THE  WIF  OF  BATHES  PROLOGUE. 

**  Experience,  though  non-auctoritee 
Were  in  this  wodd,  is  right  ynoug^  for  me 
To  speke  of  wo  that  is  in  manage : 
For,  hndingB,  sin  I  twdf  yere  was  of  age, 

S Thanked  be  Ood  that  is  eteme  on  live) 
usbondes  at  chirche  dore  Iwve  I  had  five, 
rif  I  so  ofbn  might  ban  wedded  be) 
And  all  were  worthy  men  in  hir  de^ne. 

'^  But  me  was  told,  not  longe  time  agon  is, 
That  sithen  Crist  ne  went  never  but  onis 
To  wedding,  in  the  Cane  of  GalOeeL 
Tliat  by  that  ilke  ensample  taught  he  me, 
That  I  ne  shulde  weddea  be  but  ones. 
Lo,  herke  eke,  which  a  sharpe  word  for  the  nones. 
Beside  a  wcUe  Jesu,  God  and  mazi. 
Spake  in  reprefe  of  the  Samaritan : 
^  Thou  hast  yhadde  five  husbonds,*  aayde  he ; 
^  And  thilke  man,  that  now  hath  wedded  thee. 
Is  not  thyn  husbond  :*  thus  said  he  certain ; 
What  that  he  ment  therby,  I  can  not  sain. 
But  that  I  aske,  why  that  the  fifUie  man 
Was  non  husbond  to  the  Samaritan  ? 
How  many  might  she  have  in  manage  ? 
Yet  herd  I  never  tdlen  in  min  age 
Upon  this  noumbre  difiinitioun ; 
Men  may  devme,  and  gloeen  up  and  doun. 

^  But  wd  I  wot,  expresse  iHthoutcn  lie 
God  bad  us  for  to  wex  and  multiplie ; 
That  gentil  text  can  I  wd  understond. 
Eke  wd  I  wot,  he  sayd,  that  min  husbond 
Shuld  leve  fiuler^and  moder,  and  take  to  me ; 
But  of  no  noumbre  mention  made  he, 
Of  bigamie  or  of  octogamie; 
Why  shulde  men  than  speke  of  it  vilanie  P 

'^  Lo  here  the  wise  king  dan  SdonMm, 
I  trow  he  hadde  wives  mo  than  on, 
(As  wolde  God  it  lefiil  were  to  me 
To  be  refipeshed  half  so  oft  as  he) 
MHiidk  a  gift  of  God  had  he  for  alle  his  wives? 
No  man  luith  swidie,  that  in  this  world  on  live  is. 
God  wot,  this  noble  king,  as  to  my  witte. 
The  finite  night  had  many  a  mery  fitle 
With  edie  of  hem,  so  wd  was  hhn  on  live. 
Blessed  be  God  that  I  have  wedded  five. 
Welcome  the  sixthe  whan  that  ever  he  shalL 
For  sith  I  wol  not  kepe  me  chaste  in  all. 
Whan  min  husbond  is  fro  the  world  ygon, 
Som  Cristen  man  shal  wedden  me  anon. 
I  For  than  the  apostle  saith,  that  I  am  fre 
I  To  wedde,  a'  Goddes  half,  wher  it  liketh  me. 
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He  saith  that  to  be  wedded  is  no  siiiiie; 
Better  Is  to  be  wedded  than  to  brlime. 

^  What  lekkedi  me  dioiigh  folk  say  vilanie 
Of  duewed  Tjiimerh,  and  his  bigamie? 
I  wot  wel  Afaiaham  was  an  hoky  num. 
And  Jacob  eke,  as  ftr  as  ever  I  can. 
And  edieof  hem  had  wives  mo  dian  two, 
And  many  anodia  holy  man  alsa 
Wber  can  ye  seen  hi  any  maner  age 
That  hi^  God  deftnded  manage 
By  cjnausfc  word  ?  I  pray  you  teUeth  me. 
Or  wher  commanded  he  yirginitee  ? 

*•*  I  wot  as  wd  as  ye,  it  is  no  diede, 
The  apostle,  whan  he  spake  of  maidenhede, 
He  saki,  that  pieeept  theiof  had  he  non : 
Men  may  GODseiUe  a  woman  to  ben  on. 
But  mniiirilling  is  no  eommaodemaQt ; 
He  pat  it  in  our  owen  jugenent. 


^  Now  dies;  than  wol  I  tdl  yon  forth  my  tale. 
As  ever  mote  I  dxinken  winoraie 
I  sfaal  aay  soth,  the  hnsbondes  that  I  had 
As  dnee  of  than  woe  good,  and  two  weie  bad. 
The  three  were  goode  men  and  ridie  and  ddei 
Uoethea  migfaten  diey  the  statute  hoAde, 
In  wfaidi  tmit  diey  were  boonden  unto  me, 
Ve  wot  wd  wliat  I  mene  of  diis  parde. 
As  God  me  hdpe,  I  laugh  whan  that  I  thinke, 
How  ^toody  a.d^t  I  made  hem  swinke, 
Bat  by  my  fty,  I  tolde  of  it  no  stoves 
They  had  me  yeven  lilr  lond  and  hir  tresoie^ 
Me  neded  not  do  knger  diligence 
To  win  hir  love,  or  don  hem  Rvereno& 
They  loved  me  so  wd  by  God  above, 
That  I  ne  tolde  no  ddntee  of  hir  love. 
A  wiae  woman  wd  besy  hire  ever  in  on 
To  geten  hir  love,  tfaer  as  die  hath  non. 
But  ath  I  had  hem  liolly  hi  min  bond. 
And  that  they  hadde  yeven  me  all  hir  lond, 
Whatdmld  I  taken  Icqpe  hem  for  to  pkse. 
But  it  were  for  my  profit,  or  min  ese  ? 
I  set  ban  so  a-werke  by  my  foy, 
That  nnny  a  ni^t  ±ev  songen  *■  Wala  wa.* 
The  baooo  was  not  fit  for  hm,  I  trow. 
That  aom  men  have  in  £ssex  at  Donmow. 
I  govemed  hem  so  wd  alter  my  lawe, 
That  edie  of  hem  fol  blisfol  was  and  fowe 
To  bringen  me  gay  thinges  ho  the  feyre. 
They  wexe  fol  glade  whan  I  spake  hem  fkyte. 
For  God  it  wot,  I  dridde  hem  spitoudy. 
Now  hetkenedi  liow  I  baie  me  pn^ndy. 

^  Ye  wise  wives,  tet  can  undcntond, 
Thoa  shul  ye  spdce,  and  here  hem  wrong  on  bond, 
For  half  80  Ixilddy  can  thcr  no  man 
Sweren  and  lien  as  a  woman  can. 
(I  aay  not  this  by  wives  diat  l>en  wise, 
But  if  it  be  wiian  they  hem  misaviae.) 
A  wiae  wif  if  tliat  die  can  hire  good, 
Shal  bcren  liem  on  bond  the  oow  is  wood, 
And  taken  witncsse  of  hire  owen  mayd 
Of  hir  assent :  but  hericeneth  how  I  sayd. 

*^  ^Slieoide  Kaynaxd,  is  this  thin  aiay  ? 
Wliy  is  my  ndslieboiiies  wif  so  gay  ? 
She  is  hooouredover  d  wiier  die  goth, 
I  dt  at  home,  I  have  no  thrifty  dbth. 


What  dost  ihoa  at  my  neighebouies  hous  ? 
Is  die  so  foiie ?  art  thou  soamonnis? 
What  rowneat  diou  with  our  maide?  benedkUey 
Sue  olde  ledioor,  let  thy  japes  be. 

««« And  if  Ihave  agofldb,  oraftcnd, 
(Withouten  silt)  thou  diidett  as  a  fond. 
If  that  I  walke  or  play  unto  his  hooa. 

^*' '  Thou  oomest  home  as  dranken  ss  a  mous, 
And  prediest  on  thy  bendie,  with  evil  piefe: 
Thou  sayst  to  me,  it  is  a  gret  mesdiiefo 
To  wed  a  pome  woman,  for  oostage  t 
And  if  that  die  be  lidie  of  high  parage, 
Than  sayst  thou,  that  it  is  a  tourmentrie 
To  sofire  hire  pride  and  hire  mriancwiip. 
And  if  that  die  be  fUie,  ihoa  vemv  knave, 
Thou  sayst  that  every  holoor  wol  hire  have. 
She  may  no  wliile  in  diastitee  diide, 
That  is  Bssaillfd  upon  every  fide. 
Thou  sayst  som  fdk  desire  us  for  ridiesse, 
Some  for  our  diape,  and  some  for  our  fUrnesse, 
And  som,  for  die  can  other  sing  or  danoe,' 
And  som  for  oentillesse  and  dafianee, 
Some  for  hire  nondes  and  hbe  annes  smale: 
Thus  goth  dl  to  the  devil  by  thy  tale. 
Thou  sayst,  men  may  not  kepe  a  castd  wal. 
It  may  so  long  assaided  be  over  aL 
And  if  that  she  be  foul,  thou  sayst,  that  she 
€k>veteth  every  man  that  die  may  see; 
For  as  a  spaniel,  she  wd  on  him  kpe. 
Til  she  may  finden  some  man  hire  to  chepe. 
Ne  non  so  ney  goos  goth  ther  in  the  lake, 
(As  sayst  mou)  that  wd  ben  withoute  a  make. 
And  sayst,  it  ia  an  head  tldng  for  to  wdde 
A  thing,  tlAt  no  man  wd  his  diankes  hdde. 

(« « Thus  sayst  thou,  Uwd,  whan  thou  gost  to  bod. 
And  that  no  wise  man  nedeth  for  to  wed, 
Ne  no  man  that  entendetfa  unto  Heven. 
With  wQde  Ihonder  dint  and  flry  leven 
Mote  thy  wdked  nekke  be  to-broke. 

*^  *•  Thou  sayst,  that  dropping  houses,  and  ekesmdEe, 
And  diiding  wives  maken  men  to  flee 
Out  of  hir  owen  house;  a,  henedidtey 
What  aileth  swiche  an  dd  man  for  to  chide  ? 

^*'  *  Thou  sayst,  we  wives  wd  our  vices  hide. 
Til  we  be  foftt,  and  than  we  wd  hem  shewe. 
Wd  may  that  be  a  proverl>e  of  a  shrewe. 

^^  ^Thou  sayst,  tlutozen,  asses, hors,  and houndes. 
They  ben  assaied  at  diverw  stoundes. 
Basins,  lavouxes,  or  that  men  Item  bie, 
Spones,  stooles,  and  all  swidie  husbondrie. 
And  so  ben  pottes,  dotfaes,  and  any, 
But  folk  of  wives  maken  non  assay, 
Til^ey  ben  wedded,  dde  dotaid  shrewe ! 
And  than,  sayst  thou,  we  wd  our  vices  shewe. 

'^ '  Thou  sayst  also,  that  it  displeseth  me, 
But  if  that  thou  wdt  preisen  my  beautee, 
And  but  thou  pore  dway  upon  my  foee. 
And  depe  me  faire  dame  in  every  plaoe; 
And  but  thou  make  a  feste  on  tliilke  day 
That  I  was  home,  and  make  me  fiesh  and  gay ; 
And  but  thou  do  to  my  norioe  honour, 
And  to  my  duunberoe  within  my  hour. 
And  to  my  foders  folk,  and  myn  allies; 
Thus  sayst  thou,  olde  bard  fol  of  lies. 

^^ '  And  yet  also  of  ourprentis  Jankin, 
For  his  cri^  here,  shining  at  gdd  so  fin. 
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And  for  he  sqaioetfa  me  both  up  and  doun. 

Yet  hast  thou  caught  a  falae  Buspection : 

I  wdl  him  nat,  tfamigh  thou  were  ded  to-morwe. 

«« « But  tell  me  tUs,  why  hidest  thou  with  eorwe 
The  keies  of  thy  cheat  away  fro  me  ? 
It  is  my  good  as  wd  as  thin  parde, 
What,  wenest  thou  make  an  idiot  of  our  dame  ? 
Now  by  that  lord  that  cleped  is  Seint  Jame, 
Thou  shalt  not  bothe,  though  that  thou  were  wood. 
Be  maister  of  my  body  and  of  my  good. 
That  on  thou  shalt  forgo  msugre  tfain  eyen.   ^ 
What  hdpeth  it  of  me  to  enquere  and  spien  ? 
I  trow  thou  woldest  locke  me  in  thy  cheste. 
Thou  shuldest  say,  fayr  wif,  go  wher  thee  leste ; 
Take  your  disport ;  I  wol  nat  leve  no  tales; 
I  Imow  you  for  a  trewe  wif,  dame  Ales. 

'^  ^  We  love  no  man,  that  taketh  kepe  or  charge 
Wher  that  we  son,  we  wol  be  at  our  large. 
Of  alle  men  yblessed  mote  he  be 
The  wise  astrologien  dan  Ptholomee, 
That  sayth  this  proverbe  in  his  Ahnageste: 
^  Of  aUe  men  his  wisdom  is  hig^te, 
That  rekketh  not  who  hath  the  wozld  in  bond.' 

<« '  By  this  proverbe  thou  shalt  wd  vmderstond. 
Have  thou  ynough,  what  thar  thee  rekke  or  care 
How  merily  that  other  folkes  fare  ? 
For  certes,  dde  dotaid,  by  your  leve, 
Yc  shullen  have  queint  right  ynough  at  eve. 
He  is  to  gret  a  nigard  that  wol  wane 
A  man  to  light  a  candd  at  his  lantenie ; 
He  shall  have  never  the  lesse  lighte  parde. 
Have  thou  ynough,  thee  thar  not  plainen  thee. 
'* '  Thou  sayst  also,  if  that  we  make  ua^gay 
With  cbthing  and  with  predous  aiiay,     * 
That  it  is  peril  of  our  chastitee. 
And  yet,  with  sorwe,  thou  enforoest  thee. 
And  sayst  thise  wordes  in  the  apostles  name : 
*•  In  habit  made  with  chastitee  and  shame 
Ye  women  shul  appaieile  you,*  (quod  he) 
'  And  nat  in  tressed  here,  and  gay  perrie, 
As  perles,  ne  with  gdd,  ne  domes  ridie.' 

^(  '  After  thy  text,  ne  after  thy  rubriche, 
I  wol  not  work  as  mochd  as  a  gnat. 

''  '  Thou  sayst  also,  I  walke  out  like  a  cat ; 
For  who  so  wdde  senge  the  cattes  skin. 
Than  wol  the  cat  wd  dwdlen  in  hire  in ; 
And  if  the  cattes  skin  be  deke  and  gay. 
She  wol  nat  dwdlen  in  hous  half  a  day. 
But  forth  she  wol,  or  any  day  be  dawed. 
To  shew  hire  skin,  and  gon  a  caterwaued« 
This  is  to  say,  if  I  be  gay,  sire  shrewe, 
I  wol  renne  out,  my  bord  for  to  shewe. 
Sire  oldc  fool,  what  hdpeth  thee  to  spien  ? 
Though  thou  pray  Argus  with  his  hundred  eyen 
To  be  my  waidecorps,  as  he  can  best. 
In  faithe  he  sbal  not  kepe  me  but  me  lest : 
Yet  coude  I  make  his  herd,  so  mote  I  Ae. 

'^ '  Thou  sayest  eke,  that  ther  ben  thinges  thiee^ 
Which  thinges  gretly  troublen  all  this  erthe, 
And  that  no  wi^t  ne  may  endure  the  ferthe: 
O  lefe  sire  shrewe,  Jesu  short  thy  lif. 

^^  ^  Yet  prediest  thou,  and  sayst,  an  hateful  wif 
Yrekened  is  for  on  of  thisc  mesdiances. 
Be  ther  non  other  maner  resemblances 
That  ye  may  liken  your  parables  to, 
But  if  a  sdy  wif  be  on  of  tho  ? 


'*  *■  Thou  likenest  eke  womana  love  to  HeUe, 
To  banein  lond,  ther  water  may  not  dwdlen 

«« «  Thou  likenest  it  also  to  wilde  fire; 
The  more  it  brenneth,  the  more  it  hath  desire 
To  consume  every  thing,  that  brent  wd  be. 

^^  *•  Thou  sayest  right  as  wonnes  shende  a  tre, 
Right  so  a  wif  destroieth  hire  husbond ; 
TMs  knowen  they  that  ben  to  wives  bond.* 

*•*•  Lordings,  right  thus,  as  ye  ban  understond. 
Bare  I  stilly  min  old  husbondes  on  hood. 
That  thus  they  saiden  in  hir  dronkennesse ; 
And  all  was  false,  but  as  I  toke  witoeaae 
On  Jankin,  and  upon  my  neoe  also. 

0  Lord,  the  peine  I  did  hem,  and  the  wo, 
Ful  giltdes,  by  Goddes  swete  pine ; 

For  as  an  hois,  I  coude  bite  and  whine ; 

1  coude  plain,  and  I  was  in  the  gilt. 
Or  eUes  of^dme  I  had  ben  spilt 

Who  so  first  cometh  to  the  mm,  first  grint; 
I  plained  first,  so  was  our  werre  ystint. 
They  were  ful  glad  to  excusen  hem  ful  Uive 
Of  thing,  the  which  they  never  agilt  hir  live. 
Of  wendies  wold  I  beren  hem  on  bond,     - 
Whan  that  for  sike  unnethes  might  they  stond. 
Yet  tikeled  I  his  herte  for  that  he 
Wend  that  I  had  of  him  so  gret  chiertee: 
I  swore  that  all  my  walking  out  by  night 
Was  for  to  espien  wenches  that  he  dight: 
Under  that  cdour  had  I  many  a  mirtK; 
For  all  swiche  wit  is  yeven  us  in  our  birtli ; 
Decdte,  weping,  spinning,  God  hath  yevcn 
.To  woman  kind,  while  that  they  may  liven. 
And  thus  of  o  thing  I  may  avauntcn  me, 
At  th'  ende  I  had  the  beter  in  eche  degree, 
By  sleight  or  force,  or  by  som  maner  thing, 
As  by  continual  murmur  or  grutching, 
Namdy  a-bed,  ther  hadden  mey  meschanoe, 
Ther  wold  I  chide,  and  don  hem  no  plesanoe : 
I  wold  no  lenger  in  the  bed  abide. 
If  that  I  fdt  his  arme  over  my  side. 
Til  he  had  made  his  raunson  unto  me, 
Than  wold  I  sof&e  him  do  hi?  nioetee. 
And  therfore  every  man  this  tide  I  tdl, 
Winne  who  so  may,  for  all  is  for  to  sell : 
With  empty  bond  men  may  no  haukes  lure, 
For  winning  wold  I  all  his  lust  endure, 
And  maken  me  a  feined  appetit, 
And  yet  in  bacon  had  I  never  ddit : 
That  maked  me  that  ever  I  wold  hem  chide. 
For  though  the  Pope  had  sitten  hem  bedde, 
I  wold  not  spare  hem  at  hir  owen  bord. 
For  by  my  trouthe  I  quitte  hem  word  for  word. 
As  hdpe  me  veray  Ood  omnipotent, 
Tho  I  right  now  shuld  make  my  testament, 
I  ne  owe  hem  not  a  word,  that  it  n*is  quit, 
I  brou^t  it  so  abouten  by  my  wit. 
That  they  must  yeve  it  up,  as  for  the  best, 
Or  dies  had  we  never  ben  in  rest. 
For  though  he  loked  as  a  wood  leon. 
Yet  shuld  he  faille  of  his  condudon. 

''  Than  wold  I  say,  '  Now,  goode  Ide,  take  kepe, 
How  mekdy  loketh  Wilkin  oure  shepe  I 
Come  ner  my  spouse,  and  let  me  ba  thy  cheke. 
Ye  shulden  be  d  patient  and  meke. 
And  ban  a  swete  spiced  consdenoe, 
Sith  ye  so  preche  of  Jobes  patience. 
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Suffieth  alway-,  sin  ye  so  wd  aui  pieehe. 
And  but  ye  dot,  certain  we  sbal  you  teche 
That  it  ia  fiuie  to  han  a  wif  inpeea. 
On  of  ua  two  moste  bowen  doutelees : 
And,  aith  a  man  is  more  nsonable 
Than  woman  is,  ye  mosten  ben  sufiBrabk. 
What  aileth  yon  to  grutchen  thus  and  gnme  ? 
Is  it  for  ye  wold  have  my  qneint  alone  ? 
Why  take  it  all :  lo,  have  it  eveiy  deL 
Peter,  I  ahzew  you  but  ye  lore  it  weL 
For  if  I  wolde  lell  mv  beUe  chote^ 
I  coude  walke  as  ficeue  as  is  a  rose, 
But  I  wqI  kepe  it  for  your  owen  toth. 
Ye  be  to  Uame,  by  Ood,  I  say  you  soth.* 

^  Swiche  maner  wordes  haddoi  we  on  hond. 
Now  wol  I  speken  of  my  fourthe  husbond. 

^  My  fourthe  husbonde  was  a  revellour. 
This  ia  to  sayn,  he  had  a  paxamour, 
And  I  was  yonge  and  ftd  of  lagerie, 
Stlbbome  and  strong,  and  joiy  as  a  pie. 
Tho  ooode  I  danoen  to  an  haipe  smale, 
And  sing  ywis  as  any  nightingale, 
Whan  I  had  dranke  a  dnnght  of  swete  wine. 
Metelliiis,  the  fouk  dierle,  tibe  swine, 
That  with  a  staf  bexaft  his  wif  hiie  Uf 
For  she  drank  wine,  though  I  had  ben  his  wif, 
Ne  shnld  he  not  have  daunted  me  fro  drinke : 
And  after  wine  of  Venus  most  I  thinke. 
For  al  so  sikex  as  cold  jengendietfa  hayl, 
A  likeroaa  mouth  most  han  a  likeious  tayL 
In  woman  vinoknt  is  no  defence. 
This  knowen  lechoun  bv  experience. 

^  But,  liord  Crist,  whan  that  it  remembieth  me 
Upon  my  youth,  and  on  my  jolitee. 
It  tiUetfa  me  about  myn  hate-rote. 
Unto  thia  day  it  doth  myn  herte  bote, 
That  I  have  had  my  world  as  in  my  time. 
But  age,  alas !  that  all  wdl  envenime, 
Halh  me  benft  my  beautee  and  my  pith : 
Let  go,  fioewel,  the  devQ  go  therwitfa. 
The  flour  is  gon,  ther  n*is  no  more  to  tell. 
The  bren,  as  1 1)est  may,  now  moste  I  seU. 
But  yet  to  be  lig^t  XDery  wol  I  fcmd. 
Now  forth  to  teUen  of  my  fourthe  husbond, 

^'  I  say,  I  had  in  herte  gret  despit, 
That  he  of  any  other  had  delit; 
But  he  waa  quit  by  Ch>d  and  by  Seint  Jooe : 
I  made  him  of  the  same  wood  a  croce, 
Not  of  my  body  in  no  foule  manere, 
But  certainly  I  made  folk  swiche  diere, 
That  in  his  owen  grese  I  made  him  frie 
For  anger  and  for  veroy  jalousie. 
By  Ood,  in  earth  I  was  ms  purgatorie, 
For  which  I  hope  his  soule  be  in  gbrie. 
For,  God  it  wote,  he  sate  ful  oft  and  sooge, 
Whan  that  his  tho  ftil  bitterly  him  wronge. 
Ther  was  no  wi^t,  save  God  and  he,  that  wiste 
In  many  a  wise  how  sore  that  I  him  twiste. 
He  died  whan  I  came  fto  Jerusalem, 
And  lith  ygrave  under  the  rode-beem  i 
AH  is  hia  tombe  not  so  curious 
As  was  the  sepuldne  of  him  Darius, 
Which  that  AppeOes  wrought  so  aotelly. 
It  is  but  wast  to  bury  hem  preciously. 
Let  him  ftiewel,  Ood  give  his  sotale  rest. 
He  ia  now  in  his  gnve  and  in  his  chest. 


^^  Now  of  my  fiftfae  husbonde  wol  I  tdle: 
Ood  let  his  soule  never  come  in  HeUe. 
And  yet  was  he  to  me  the  moste  shiew, 
That  fele  I  on  my  ribbes  all  by  rew. 
And  eVer  shal,  unto  min  ending  day. 
But  in  our  bed  he  was  so  fresh  and  gay, 
And  therwithall  he  coude  so  wel  me  glose, 
Whan  that  he  wolde  han  my  belle  choa^y 
That,  thou^  he  had  me  bet  on  every  bon. 
He  coude  win  agen  my  love  anon. 
I  tiow,  I  love  hmi  the  bet,  for  he 
Was  of  his  love  so  dangerous  to  me. 
We  wimmen  han,  if  that  I  shal  not  lie, 
In  this  matere  a  queinte  fantasie. 
Waite,  what  thing  we  may  nat  lightly  have, 
Therafter  wol  we  cry  all  day  and  crave. 
Forbede  us  thing,  and  that  desiien  we ; 
Prese  on  us  fast,  and  thanne  wol  we  flee. 
With  danger  uttren  we  all  our  chaffiue ; 
Oiet  prees  at  market  maketh  dere  ware, 
And  to  gret  chepe  is  holden  at  litel  prise ; 
This  knoweth  every  woman  that  is  wise. 

'^  My  fifUbe  husbonde,  Ood  his  soule  blesse, 
Which  that  I  toke  for  love  and  no  richesse, 
He  Bomtime  was  a  derk  of'  Oxenforde, 
And  had  left  scole,  and  went  at  home  at  boide 
With  my  gossib,  dwelling  in  our  toun : 
God  have  hire  soule,  hire  name  was  Alisoun. 
She  knew  my  herte  and  all  my  privetee,  * 
Bet  than  our  parish  preest,  so  mote  I  the. 
To  hire  bewried  I  mv  conseil  all; 
For  had  mv  husbond  pissed  on  a  wall, 
Or  don  a  thing  that  shuld  have  cost  his  lif, 
To  hire,  and  to  another  worthy  wif. 
And  to  my  nece,  which  that  I  loved  wel, 
I  wold  have  told  his  conseil  every  deL 
And  so  I  did  fill  often,  Ood  it  wote. 
That  made  his  face  ful  often  red  and  bote 
For  veray  shame,  and  bhuned  himself,  for  he 
Had  told  to  me  80  gret  o  privetee. 

^'  And  so  befell  that  ones  in  a  Lent, 
(So  often  times  I  to  my  gossib  went. 
For  ever  yet  I  loved  to  be  gay. 
And  for  to  walke  in  March,  April,  and  May, 
From  hous  to  hous,  to  heren  sondry  tales) 
That  Jankin  derk,  and  my  gossib  dame  Ales, 
And  I  myself,  into  the  feldes  went. 
Myn  husbond  was  at  London  all  that  Lent ; 
I  had  the  better  Idser  for  to  pleie. 
And  for  to  see,  and  eke  for  to  be  sde 
Of  lusty  folk ;  what  wist  I  wher  my  grace 
Was  shapen  for  to  be,  or  in  what  place  ? 
Therfore  made  I  my  visitatioDS 
To  vigUtes,  and  to  processions, 
To  piechings  eke,  and  to  thise  pilgrimages. 
To  playes  of  miracles,  and  manages. 
And  wered  upon  my  gay  skarlet  gites. 
Thise  wonhes,  ne  thise  mothes,  ne  thise  mites 
Upon  my  paraille  frett  hem  never  a  del. 
And  wost  thou  why  ?  for  they  were  used  weL 

^^  Now  wol  I  tellen  forth  what  happed  me : 
I  say,  that  m  the  feldes  walked  we, 
Till  trewdy  we  had  swiche  daliance 
This  derk  and  I,  that  of  my  purveanoe 
I  spake  to  him,  and  said  him  now  that  he. 
If  I  were  widewe,  shulde  wedden  me. 
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For  certainly,  I  ny  ftrno  bobanoe, 
Yet  was  I  never  without  purveance 
Of  manage,  ne  of  other  tninges  eke: 
I  hold  a  moiuea  wit  not  worth  a  leke, 
That  hadi  but  on  hole  for  to  stoten  to, 
And  if  that  ftille,  than  is  all  ydo. 

'^  I  baie  him  on  hond,  he  hath  enchanted  me ; 
(My  dame  tanriite  me  that  snbtiltee) 
And  eke  I  layd,  I  mette  of  him  all  ni^t^ 
He  wold  ban  didn  me,  aa  I  lay  upright, 
'•And  all  mv  bed  waa  full  of  veray  blood ; 
But  yet  I  hope  that  ye  ahuhi  do  me  good: 
For  blood  betokoaeth  gold,  as  me  was  taught. 
And^al  was  fiJse,  I  dramed  of  him  right  naughty 
But  as  I  iblwed  ay  my  damss  lore. 
As  wd  of  that  as  other  thinges  more. 

^  But  now,  sire,  let  me  see,  what  shall  I  sain  ? 
A  ha,  by  God  I  have  my  tale  again. 
Whan  that  my  fouithe  husbonde  waa  on  here, 
I  wept  algate  and  made  a  sory  chere, 
As  wives  moten,  for  it  is  the  usage ; 
And  with  my  ooTerchele  oovoed  my  risage; 
But,  for  that  I  waa  purveyed  of  a  make, 
I  wept  but  smal,  and  that  I  undertake. 
To  diirche  was  myn  husbond  bom  a-morwe 
With  nettheboures  diat  lior  him  maden  sowie, 
And  JanEin  ouie  derk  waa  on  of  tho : 
As  helpe  me  Ood,  wlian  that  I  saw  him  go 
After  Uie  beie,  me  thoo|^t  he  had  a  paire 
Of  le^es  and  of  feet,  so  dene  and  faire. 
That  dl  my  herte  I  yave  unto  his  hold. 
He  was,  I  trow,  a  twenty  winter  dd. 
And  I  was  fouity,  if  I  shd  say  soth, 
But  yet  I  had  dway  a  odtes  toth. 
Oautothed  I  was,  and  that  became  me  wde, 
I  had  the  print  of  seinte  Venus  sde. 
As  hdpe  me  God,  I  was  a  lusty  on. 
And  raze,  and  ridie,  and  yonge,  and  wd  begon : 
And  trewdy,  aa  min  husbondes  tdden  me, 
I  had  the  beste  queint  that  mighte  be. 
For  oertes  I  am  all  venerian 
In  fding,  and  my  herte  is  maxcian: 
Venus  me  yave  my  lust  and  likerousnease, 
And  Mars  yave  me  my  sturdy  haidinesse.    . 
Min  ascendent  was  Taure,  and  Mais  therinne : 
Alas,  alas,  that  ever  love  was  ainne ! 
I  fdwcd  ay  min  inclination 
By  vertue  of  my  constellation : 
That  nude  me  that  I  coude  nat  withdmw 
My  chambre  of  Venus  from  a  good  fdaw. 
Yet  have  I  Martes  merke  upon  my  face, 
And  also  in  another  privee  place. 
For  God  so  widy  be  my  salvation, 
I  loved  never  by  no  discresion. 
But  ever  fdwed  min  appetit. 
All  were  he  shorte,  longe,  bUke,  or  white, 
I  toke  no  kepe,  so  that  he  liked  me,  . 
How  pouie  he  was,  ne  dee  of  what  degree. 

««  What  diuld  I  saye?  but  at  the  monthcs  eiide 
This  jdly  derk  Jankin,  that  was  so  hende, 
Hath  wedded  me  with  gret  sokmpnitee. 
And  to  him  yave  I  all  the  lond  and  fee. 
That  ever  was  me  yeven  thcrbefore: 
But  afterward  repented  me  iul  sore. 
He  n*olde  sufire  nothing  of  my  list. 
By  God  he  smote  me  ones  with  bis  fist, 


For  that  I  rent  out  of  his  book  a  lefe. 
That  of  the  strdw  myn  ere  wex  d  defe. 
Stibbom  I  was,  as  is  a  leonesse. 
And  of  my  tonge  a  veray  jangleresae, 
And  walk  I  wdd,  as  I  had  doo  befixm. 
Fro  house  to  house,  althotigh  he  had  it  sworn : 
For  which  he  oftentimes  wdde  preche, 
And  me  of  dde  Romaine  gestes  tedie. 

^«  How  he  Sulpitiua  Gi&is  left  his  wif. 
And  hire  forsoke  for  terme  of  all  his  lif , 
Not  but  for  qpen-heded  he  hire  say 
Loking  out  at  his  dare  upon  a  day. 

^^  .^oiother  Romaine  tdd  he  me  by  name. 
That,  for  his  wif  was  at  a  sommer  game 
Without  his  wedng,  he  forsoke  hire  dee. 

^*  And  than  wold  he  upon  his  BiUe  sdce 
That  ilke  proverbe  of  Ecdedaste, 
Wher  he  conunandetfa,  and  finbedetfa  finte, 
Man  shd  not  suffir  his  wife  go  mule  abouL 

^*  Than  wdd  he  say  right  thus  withouten  doutc : 
^  Who  so  that  bildeth  his  houae  all  of  sdwes. 
And  pricketh  his  blind  hors  over  the  falwes. 
And  sufieieth  his  wif  to  go  seken  hdwes, 
Is  worthy  to  be  hanged  on -the  gdwes.* 

««  But  all  fbr  nought,  I  sette  not  an  hawe 
Of  his  proveriMS,  ne  of  his  olde  sawe ; 
Ne  I  wold  not  of  him  corrected  be. 
I  hate  hem  that  my  vices  teUen  me, 
And  so  do  mo  of  us  (God  wote)  than  I. 
This  made  him  wood  with  me  all  utteriy ; 
I  n*olde  not  forbere  him  in  no  cas. 

*'  Now  wol  I  say  you  soth  by  Seint  Thomafi, 
Why  that  I  rent  of  his  hook  a  lefe, 
For  which  he  smote  me,  so  that  I  was  defe. 

'^  He  had  a  book,  that  ghdly  night  and  day 
For  his  disport  he  wolde  it  rede  dway, 
He  deped  it  Valerie,  and  Thecmhrast, 
And  with  that  book  he  lough  dway  M  fast 
And  eke  ther  was  a  deA  somtime  at  Rome, 
A  cardinal,  that  hi^te  Seint  Jerome, 
That  made  a  book  against  Jovinian, 
Which  book  was  ther,  and  eke  Tertullian, 
Cririppus,  Tortula,  and  Hdowis, 
That  was  abbesse  not  fer  fro  Paris; 
And  eke  the  parabolea  of  Salomon, 
Ovides  art,  and  bourdes  many  on ; 
And  alle  thise  .were  bonden  in  o  vdumc. 
And  every  night  and  day  was  his  custume 
(Whan  he  hid  leiser  and  vacation 
From  other  worldly  occupation) 
To  reden  in  this  book  of  wikked  wives. 
Pe  knew  of  hem  mo  legeodes  and  mo  lives, 
Than  ben  of  goode  wives  in  the  Bible. 

^'  For  trusteth  wd,  it  is  an  impossible, 
That  any  cleric  wol  spoken  good  of  wives, 
(But  if  it  be  of  holy  seintes  lives) 
Ne  of  non  other  woman  never  the  mo. 
Who  pointed  the  leon,  tdkth  me,  who? 
By  God,  if  wimmen  hadden  written  stories, 
As  derfces  han,  within  hhr  oratories, 
They  wol  have  writ  of  men  more  wikkednesse 
Than  all  the  merke  of  Adam  mav  redresse. 
The  children  of  Mercury  and  of  Venus 
Ben  in  hir  werkmg  Ail  contrsrious. 
Mercury  loveth  wisdom  and  science, 
And  Venus  loveth  riot  and  dispence. 
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And  ftr  hk  dims  dispoiitioii, 

Ecilie  ftHeth  in  othen  ezaltatkni. 

As  thus,  Ood  wote,  Mcscuiy  is  desolat 

In  Pisces,  wber  Vemis  is  eultat, 

And  Venus  fiUIetfa  wher  Mercury  is  leised. 

Thofore  no  woman  of  no  dork  is  pteised. 

Tbe  deik  wban  he  is  old,  and  may  nought  do 

Of  Veons  werkes  not  worth  his  old  sho, 

Than  liteth  he  doon,  and  writeth  in  his  dotage 

That  wnmnen  cannot  kepe  hir  maiiage. 

But  now  to  purpoa,  why  I  tolde  thee, 

That  I  was  beten  far  a  book  paide. 

"^  Upon  a  niffht  Jankin,  that  was  our  siie, 
Red  on  his  hoA,  as  he  sate  by  the  fire, 
Of  £▼»  ^fetj  that  for  hiie  wikkednesse 
Was  an  mankind  hrou^t  to  wretchednesB, 
For  which  that  Jesu  Crist  himself  was  shun. 
That  bon^t  us  with  his  herte-Uood  again. 

^  liO  here  expreaK  of  wimmen  may  ye  find. 
That  woman  was  the  loase  of  all  mankind. 

^  Tho  redde  he  me  how  Sataipson  lost  his  heies 
Skpine,  his  lemman  kitte  hem  with  hire  sheres, 
Tfamm  whidie  tieson  lost  he  both  his  cyen. 

^  fto  redde  he  me,  if  that  I  shal  not  lien. 
Of  Hopoiles,  and  of  Us  Deianire, 
That  cmaed  him  to  set  himself  a-fire. 

<«  Nodiing  fingat  he  the  care  and  the  wo, 
That  Sooates  hfSl  with  his  wives  two; 
How  Xnntippa  cast  piase  upon  his  bed. 
This  8^  man  sat  sdD,  ashe  wereded, 
He  wiped  his  bed,  no  more  dont  he  sain. 
Bat,  CT  the  thonder  stint,  ther  oometh  rain. 

M  Of  Clitcmnestra  fbr  hue  lecherie 
That  ftlaely  made  hire  husbond  for  to  die, 
He  redde  it  with  ful  good  devotion. 

^  He  told  me  eke,  for  what  occasion 
Amphionx  at  Thebes  lost  his  lif: 
My  buabond  had  a  legend  of  his  wif 
Eiipliile,  diat  for  an  oudie  of  gold 
Hath  priTclT  unto  the  Grekes  told, 
Wher  that  hiae  husbond  hidde  him  in  a  pbce. 
For  which  he  had  at  Thebes  sory  giace. 
M  Of  Uma  tdd  he  me,  and  of  Lude : 
They  botfae  made  hir  husbondes  for  to  die, 
That  on  for  love,  that  other  was  for  hate, 
Lima  lure  hnsbimd  on  an  even  late 
Empoyaoned  hath,  for  that  she  was  his  fb : 
IfQcia  llkeroos  loved  hhr  husbond  so, 
That  for  he  ahnld  away  upon  her  thmke. 
She  ynve  him  swiche  a  maner  love-drinke, 
That  he  was  ded  er  it  was  by  the  morwe : 
And  dboa  a^^ates  husbondes  hadden  sorwe. 

^  Than  tSd  he  me,  how  on  Latumeus 
Comidalned  to  his  fdaw  Alius, 
That  m  his  garden  growed  swiche  a  tree, 
On  whidi  he  said  how  that  his  wives  three 
Hooded  hemsdf  fbr  hertes  despitous. 
*'  O  leve  biothcr,'  quod  this  Alius, 
'  Yeve  me  a  pbmt  of  thilke  blessed  tree, 
And  in  my  gaidin  [danted  ahal  it  be.* 

**■  Of  later  date  of  wives  hath  he  redde, 
That  som  had  slain  hir  husbonds  in  hir  bedde, 
And  let  hhr  kchonr  di^t  hem  all  the  ni|^t, 
While  that  the  corps  lay  in  the  flore  upi^t : 
And  som  han  driven  naiks  in  hh  brain. 
While  that  tfaey'slepe,  and  thus  they  han  hem  slain 


8om  han  hem  yeven  poison  in  hir  drink : 
He  8p«)Be  moie  harm  than  herte  may  bethinke. 
'^  Aind  therwithall  he  knew  of  mo  proverbes. 
Than  in  this  world  their  growen  gnu  or  herbcs. 

«' « Bet  is*  (quod  he)  ^  thm  habitation 
Be  with  a  leon,  or  a  foule  dragon. 
Than  with  a  woman  using  for  to  diide. 

'  'Bet  is*  (quod  he)  «  hif^  m  the  roof  abide. 
Than  wi(h  an  angry  woman  doun  in  the  hous, 
They  ben  so  wikked  and  oontrazibus : 
They  haten,  that  hir  husbonds  loven  ay.* 

''  He  sayd,  a  woman  cast  hire  shame  away. 
Whan  she  cast  of  hire  smock ;  andfurthOTso, 
A  faire  woman,  but  she  be  chast  also, 
Is  like  a  gold  ring  in  a  sowes  nose. 

'*  Who  ooude  wene,  or  who  ooude  suppose 
The  wo  that  in  min  herte  was,  and  the  pine  ? 
And  whan  I  saw  he  n*dlde  never  fine 
To  reden  on  this  cuned  book  all  night, 
Al  sodenly  three  leves  have  I  pli^t 
Out  of  his  book,  right  as  he  redde,  and  eke 
I  with  my  fist  so  toke  him  on  the  cheke, 
That  in  oure  fire  he  fell  bakward  adoun. 
And  he  up  sterte,  as  doth  a  wood  leoun. 
And  with  his  fist  he  smote  me  on  the  hod, 
That  hi  the  fiore  I  Uy  as  I  were  ded. 
And  whan  he  saw  how  stiDe  that  I  lay, 
He  was  agast,  and  wold  have  iied  away, 
Til  at  the  last  out  of  my  swough  I  brayde. 
'  O,  hast  thou  slain  me,  false  &eef  ?*  I  sayde, 
*■  And  for  my  lend  thus  hast  thou  mordered  me  ? 
£r  I  be  ded,  yet  wol  I  kissen  thee.* 
And  nere  he  came,  and  knded  faire  adoun, 
And  sayde ;  *■  Dere  suster  Alisoun, 
As  hdpe  me  Ood  I  shall  thee  never  smite : 
That  1  have  don  it  is  thyself  to  wite, 
Foryeve  it  ine,  and  that  I  thee  beseke.* 
And  yet  eftsones  I  hitte  him  on  the  cheke, 
And  sayde ;  *■  Theef,  thus  much  am  I  awreke,    ■ 
Now  wol  I  die,  I  may  no  longer  speke.* 

'*  But  at  the  last  with  mo<£el  care  and  wo 
We  fell  accorded  by  ouisdven  two : 
He  vaf  me  all  the  bridel  in  min  bond 
To  nan  the  governance  of  hous  and  lond. 
And  of  his  tonge,  and  of  his  hond  also, 
And  made  him  brenne  his  book  anon  right  tlia 

'*  And  whan  that  I  had  getten  unto  me 
By  maistiie  all  the  soverainetoe. 
And  that  he  sayd,  '  Min  owen  tzewe  wif, 
Do  as  thee  list,  the  terme  of  all  thy  llf, 
Kepe  thin  honour,  and  kepe  eke  min  estat  ;* 
After  that  day  we  never  had  debat. 
Ood  hdpe  me  so ;  I  was  to  him  as  Idnde, 
As  sny  wif  firo  Denmark  unto  Inde. 
Arid  u  so  trewe,  and  so  was  he  to  me : 
I  pray  to  Ood  that  sit  in  majestee 
So  blisse  his  soule;  for  his  mercy  deie. 
Now  wol  I  say  my  tale  if  ye  wol  here.'* 

The  Frere  lough  whan  he^herd  all  this : 
**  Now  dame**  (quod  he),  ''  so  have  I  joye  and  bliss, 
This  is  a  long  preamble  of  a  tale.** 

And  whan  the  Sompnour  herd  the  Frere  gale, 
"  Lo**  (quod  this  Sompnour)  "  Ooddes  aimes  two, 
A  frere  wol  entermit  him  cvermo : 
Lo,  goode  men,  a  file  and  eke  a  f^- 
Wol  hXL  in  every  dish  and  eke  matere. 
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IThat  spekeflt  tlioa  of  pieambulatioun  ? 
What ?  amble  or  trot;  or  pen,  or  go  sit  doon : 
Thou  lettest  our  disport  in  this  matere." 

''  Ye,  wolt  thou  so,  sireSompnour  ?"  quod  theFrere ; 
<^  Now  by  my  faith  I  shal,  er  that  I  go, 
Tell  of  a  sompnour  swiche  a  tale  or  two, 
That  all  the  folk  shal  laughen  in  this  place." 

"  Now  elles,  Frere,  I  wol  bcshrcwe  thy  face," 
(Quod  this  Sompnour)  ^^  and  I  beshrewe  me, 
But  if  I  telle  tales  two  or  three 


Of  freies,  or  I  come  to  Sidcnborne, 

That  I  shal  make  thin  herte  for  to  morne ; 

For  wd  I  wot  thy  patience  is  gon." 

Our  Hoste  cried ;  ^^  Pees,  and  that  anon ;"  ' 
And  sayde ;  '^  Let  the  woman  teU  hire  tale. 
Ye  fare  as  folk  that  dronken  ben  of  ale. 
Do,  dame,  tell  forth  your  tale,  and  that  is  best" 

«'  Abcdy,  sire"  (quod  she),  «^  right  as  you  lest. 
If  i  have  Uoence^f  this  worthy  frere." 

*' Yes,  dame"  (quod  he),  "toil  forth,  and  I  wol  here.' 


SIMILEJS  FROM  CHAUCER. 


But  light  as  Bouies  through  the  cold  night 
Inclosed  stoupen  in  hir  staUce  lowc, 
Rcdressen  hem  ayen  the  Sunne  bright. 
And  spreden  in  hir  kindlie  course  by  rowe ; 
Right  so  began  his  eyen  up  to  throw 
This  Troilus,  and  seth,  ^'  O  Venus  dere. 
Thy  might,  thy  grace,  yheried  be  it  here." 

But  right  as  when  the  Sunne  shineth  bright 
In  Mai&e  that  changeth  ofhimes  his  face, 
And  that  a  doud  is  put  with  winde  to  flight 
Which  oyersprad  the  Sunne,  as  for  a  space 
A  cloudy  thought  gan  through  her  soule  to  pace. 
That  oversprad  her  brif^t  thoughts  all, 
80  that  for  fear  almost  she  gan  to  falL 


Akb  as  the  newe-abashed  nightingale. 
That  stinteth  first  whan  she  beginneth  sing. 
Whan  that  she  heareth  any  herdes  tale, 
Or  in  the  hedges  any  wig^t  stirring. 
And  after  sicker  dom  her  voice  outring ; 
Rig^t  so  Cresdde  whan  her  dred  stent 
Opened  her  hart  and  told  him  her  intent 

Have  ye  not  seen  somet3rme  a  pale  ikoe 

(Emong  a  prees)  of  hem  that  hath  been  lad 

Toward  his  deth,  wher  as  him  get  no  grace. 

And  soch  a  colour  in  his  face  hath  had 

That  men  might  know  his  face  that  was  besiad 

Emonges  all  Sie  faces  in  that  rout ; 

So  standeth  Custsnce,  and  loketfa  her  abodt 
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UNA  AND  THE  REDCROSS  KNIGHT. 

A  GSXTI.S  knight  wbs  pricking  on  the  plain, 
Vcbd  in  mlg^ity  ann  aiul  silver  shield, 
MlKRin  eld  dints  of  deep  wounds  did  remain. 
The  cruel  marks  of  many  a  bloody  field; 
Yet  snna  till  that  time  did  he  never  wield : 
Hn  angiy  steed  did  chide  his  foaming  bit, 
As  mndi  diadaining  to  the  curb  to  yield : 
Fun  joflj  kni^  he  seemed,  and  mi  did  sit, 
As  one  lor  kn^tly  jousts  aind  fierce  encounters  fit 

But  oo  hia  braast  a  bloody  cross  he  bore, 

The  dear  remembiBnoe  of  his  dying  Lotd, 

For  whoae  aweet  sake  that  glorious  badge  he  wore. 

And  dead  ^aa  living)  ever  him  adorM : 

Upon  hia  uiidd  the  like  was  also  soor'd. 

For  aoreveign  hope,  which  in  his  help  he  had : 

Ri^t  laitfalul  tme  he  was  in  deed  and  word; 

But  of  hia  cheer  did  seem  too  solemn  sad : 

Yet  nothing  did  he  dread ;  but  ever  was  ydrad. 

Upon  «  gieat  adventure  he  was  bound. 
That  gieateBt  Gkriana  to  him  gave, 
That  greatest  glorious  queen  of  fairy  lond, 
To  win  him  wotship,  and'her  grace  to  have, 
AVludi  of  all  earthly  things  he  most  did  crave ; 
And  ever  aa  he  rode,  his  heart  did  yeam 
To  prove  hia  puissance  in  battle  brave 
Upon  hia  foe,  and  his  new  foroe  to  leam ; 
Upon  his  foe,  a  dragon  horrible  and  stem. 

A  lovely  lady  rode  him  fair  beside, 
Upon  a  lowly  aas  more  white  than  snow;. 
Vet  she  mudi  whiter,  but  the  same  did  hide 
Under  a  veil,  diat  wimpled  was  full  low. 
And  over  all  a  black  stole  she  did  throw. 
As  one  that  inly  moomM :  so  was  she  sad. 
And  heavy  sat  upon  her  palfiey  slow ; 
Seemed  in  heart  some  hidden  care  she  had. 
And  by  her  in  a  line  a  milk  white  lamb  she  led. 

So  pure  an  innooent,  as  that  same  lamb. 
She  waa  in  life  and  every  virtuous  lore. 
And  by  descent  from  royal  linesge  came 
Of  andent  kings  and  queens,  that  had  of  yore 
Their  aesptiea  stietdit  ikom  east  to  western  shore, 
And  all  rae  wodd  in  their  subjection  hdd; 
Tin  that  Ipifttnal  fisod  with  foul  uproar 
Forewaated  all  their  land  and  them  expeU*d: 
Whom  to  avcngsi)  die  had  this  knidit  from  faroom- 

[pdl'd. 
Bdiind  her  frv  away  •  dwarf  did  Uig, 
That  lazy  seem'd  in  being  ever  last, 
Or  wearied  with  bearing  of  her  bag 
Of  needments  at  his  back.    Thus  as  they  past 
The  day  widi  douds  was  sudden  overcast. 


And  angry  Jove  an  hideous  storm  of  rain 

Did  pour  into  his  leman's  lap  so  frot, 

That  every  wight  to  shroud  it  did  constrain. 

And  this  nir  couple  eke  to  shioud  themsdves  were  fiuD. 

EnforcM  to  seek  some  covert  nigh  at  hand, 
A  shady  grove  not  far  away  they  spied. 
That  promiB*d  aid  the  tempest  to  withstand ; 
Whose  lofty  trees,  ydad  with  summer*s  pride, 
Did  spread  so  broao,  they  heaven's  light  did  hide. 
Not  pleroeable  with  power  of  any  star : 
And  all  within  were  paths  and  allejrs  wide. 
With  footing  worn,  and  leading  inward  far : 
Fair  harbour,  that  them  seems ;  so  in  they  entred  are. 

And  forth  they  pass,  with  pleasure  forward  led, 
•fojipg  to  hear  tbe  birds*  sweet  harmony, 
Wnic£  therein  shrouded  from  the  tempest's  dread, 
Seem*d  in  their  song  to  scorn  the  crud  tiky. 
Much  can  they  praise  the  trees  so  strait  and  high. 
The  saiUng  Pine,  the  Cedar  nroud  and  tall. 
The  vine-prop  Elm,  the  Poplar  never  dry. 
The  builder  Oak,  sole  king  offorests  dl. 
The  Aspin  good  for  staves,  the  Cypress  fluieral. 

The  Laurel,  meed  of  mighty  conquerors 

And  poets  sage,  the  Fir  that  weepeth  still. 

The  Willow,  worn  of  forltMrn  paramours, 

The  Yew,  obedient  to  the  bender's  will. 

The  Birdi  for  shaf^  the  Sallow  for  the  mill. 

The  Myrrh  sweet  bleeding  in  the  bitter  wound, 

The  warlike  Beech,  the  Ash  for  nothing  ill. 

The  fruitful  Olive,  and  the  Plantain  round. 

The  carver  Holme,  the  Maple  sddom  inward  sound : 

Led  with  delight,  they  thus  beguile  the  way, 
Untill  the  blustering  storm  is  overblown. 
When,  weening  to  return,  whence  they  did  stray. 
They  cannot  find  that  path  which  first  was  diown. 
But  wander  to  and  firo  in  ways  unknown. 
Furthest  from  end  then,  when  they  nearest  ween. 
That  makes  them  doubt  their  wits  be  not  their  own : 
So  many  paths,  so  many  turnings  seen. 
That  whicb  of  them  to  take,  in  divers  doubt  they  been. 


THE  CHARIOT  OF  PRIDE  DRAWN  BY 

THE  PASSIONS, 
SvDDEK  npriseth  trcan  her  statdv  place 
The  royd  dame^  and  for  her  ooacn  doth  cdl : 
An  hurlen  forth,  and  she  with  princdy  pace, 
(Ab  fair  Aurora  in  her  purple'pall. 
Out  of  the  East  the  dawning  day  doth  caU)  - 
So  forth  she  comes  x  her  farightness  broad  doth  blase. 
The  heaps  of  people,  throning  in  the  hdl. 
Do  ride  each  other,  upon  ha  to  gaie : 
Her  glorious  gUttering  li^t  doth  aU  men*s  eyes  amase. 
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So  forth  she  oomefy  and  to  her  coadi  doei  dimb, 
Adorned  all  with  gold,  and  gadanda  gav, 
That  leemM  as  fresh  as  Flora  in  her  prime, 
And  strove  to  match,  in  royal  lidi  anav, 
Qreat  Juno*s  golden  chair,  the  which  tney  sav 
The  Oods  stand  sazing  on,  when  she  does  ride 
To  Jove*s  high  house  through  heaven's  brass-pav'd 
Drawn  of  fair  peacocks,  that  excel  in  pride,       [way, 
And  full  of  Argus  eyes  their  tails  disspreaden  wide. 

But  this  was  drawn  of  six  unequal  beasta, 
On  which  her  six  sage  oounadlors  did  ride, 
Taofl^  to  obey  their  bestial  behests, 
Wimlike  conditions  to  their  kinds  applied : 
Of  which  the  first,  that  all  the  rest  did  guide, 
Was  sluggish  Idleness,  the  nurse  of  sin ; 
Upon  a  slothful  ass  he  chose  to  ride, 
Array'd  hi  habit  blade,  and  amice  thin. 
Like  to  an  holy  monk,  the  service  to  begin. 

And  hi  his  hand  his  portiee  still  he  bare, 

That  mudi  was  worn,  but  therem  little  read  x 

For  of  devotion  he  had  little  care. 

Still  drowned  in  sleep,  and  most  of  his  days  dead ; 

Scarce  could  he  once  uphcdd  his  heavy  head, 

To  looken  whether  it  were  night  or  day. 

May  seem  the  wain  was  verv  evil  led. 

When  such  an  one  had  guiding  of  the  way. 

That  knew  not,  whether  right  he  went,  or  else  astray. 

From  worldly  cares  he  did  liimself  essoine, 
And  greatly  shunned  mazJy  exercise : 
From  every  work  he  challenged  essome, 
For  contemplation-sake :  yet  otherwise. 
His  life  he  led  in  lawless  riotise, 
By  which  he  orew  to  grievous  malady ; 
For  in  his  listless  limbs  through  evil  guise 
A  shaking  fever  reign'd  OGndnuaUy ; 
Sudi  ohe  was  Idleness,  first  of  this  company. 

And  by  his  side  rode  loathsome  Gluttony, 
Deformed  creature,  on  a  filthy  swine; 
His  belly  was  up-blown  with  luxury, 
And  eke  with  iktness  swollen  were  his  eyne : 
And  like  a  crane  his  neck  was  long  and  fine, 
With  wliich  he  swallowed  up  excessive  feast. 
For  want  whereof  poor  people  oft  did  pine ; 


In  9Peen  vine  leaves  he  was  right  fitlv  dad ; 

For  other  dothes  he  could  not  wear  for  heat. 

And  on  his  head  an  ivy  garland  had. 

From  under  which  fast  trickled  down  the  sweat 

Still  as  he  rode,  he  somewhat  still  did  eat, 

And  in  his  hand  did  bear  a  boozing  can, 

Of  which  he  supt  so  oft,  that  on  his  seat 

His  drunken  corse  he  scarce  uphoUen  can ; 

In  shape  and  life  more  like  a  monster,  than  a  man. 

Unfit  he  was  for  any  woildly  thing. 

And  eka  unable  onoe  to  stir  or  go ; 

Not  meet  to  be  of  oounsd  to  a  king. 

Whose  mind  in  meat  and  drink  was  drowned  so, 

That  from  his  friend  he  sddom  knew  his  foe : 

Fidl  of  diseases  waa  his  carcase  blue. 


And  a  dry  dropsy  throogjh  his  flesh  did  flow; 

Whidi  by  misdiet  daily  greater  grew: 

Such  one  was  Gluttony,  the  second  of  that  crew. 

And  next  to  him  rode  lustful  Lechery, 

Upon  a  bearded  goat,  whose  rugged  nair 

And  whaly  eyes  (the  sign  of  jealousy) 

Was  like  the  person^s  sdf,  whom  he  did  bear: 

Who  rough,  imd  black,  and  filthv  did  appear. 

Unseemly  man  to  please  fair  Lady's  eye; 

Yet  he  of  Ladies  oft  was  loved  dnu^ 

When  fairer  fiboes  were  bid  standen  by : 

O !  who  does  know  the  bent  of  women's  fimtade  ? 

In  a  green  gown  he  dothed  was  fUl  fidr, 
Wliidi  underneath  did  hide  his  filthiness, 
And  in  his  hand  a  burning  heart  he  bare, 
Full  of  vam  follies,  and  new-fongleness : 
For  he  was  false,  and  fraught  with  fickleness. 
And  learned  had  to  love  with  seonet  looks, 
And  well  couid  dance  and  sing  with  ruefiUness, 
And  fortunes  tell,  and  read  in  loving  bookp, 
And  thousand  other  ways  to  bait  his  fieshly  hooka. 

Inconstant  man,  that  loved  all  he  saw. 

And  lusted  after  all  that  he  did  love. 

Nor  would  his  looser  life  be  tied  to  law. 

But  joy*d  weak  women's  hearts  to  tempt  and  prove, 

If  from  their  loyal  loves  he  might  them  move; 

Which  lewdness  fill'd  bun  with  reproachful  pain 

Of  that  foul  evil,  which  all  men  reprove, 

That  rots  the  manow,  and  consumes  the  hndn : 

Such  one  was  Lechery,  the  tibird  of  all  this  train. 

And  greedy  Avarice  by  him  did  ride, 

Upon  a  camd  loeden  all  with  gold ; 

Two  iron  cofes  hung  on  dther  aide, 

With  precious  metal  full  as  th^  might  hoM, 

And  in  his  lap  an  heap  of  coin  he  told ; 

For  of  his  wicked  pdf  his  God  he  made, 

And  unto  hdl  hinndf  fot  money  sold ; 

Accursed  usury  was  all  his  trade, 

And  right  and  wrong  alike  in  equal  balanoe  wdgh'd. 

His  life  was  nigh  unto  death's  door  yplac*d. 
And  threadbare  coat,  and  cobbled  shoes  he  ware. 
Nor  scarce  good  mond  all  his  life  did  taste, 
But  both  from  back  and  bdly  still  did  spare. 
To  fill  his  bags,  and  riches  to  compare ; 
Yet  child  or  kinsman  living  had  he  none 
To  leave  them  to ;  but  thorough  daily  care 
To  get,  and  nightly  f^  to  lose  his  own, 
He  led  a  wretched  life  unto  himsdf  \mknown. 

Most  wittdied  wight,  whom  nothing  mig^t  nflioe. 

Whose  greedy  lust  did  Isck  in  greatest  store, 

Whose  need  bad  end,  but  no  e^  covetise, 

Whose  wealth  was  want,  iriiose  plenty  made  him  poor. 

Who  had  enough,  yet  wished  evermore ; 

A  vile  disease,  and  eke  in  foot  and  hand 

A  grievous  gout  tormented  him  full  sore, 

That  weH  he  could  not  touch,  Mtr  go,  nor  stand ; 

Such  one  was  Avaiioe,  the  fourth  c^this  foir  band. 

And  next  to  him  malicious  Envy  rode 
Upon  a  ravenoua  wolf^  and  still  did  diaw 
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Between  Us  cankia^d  teedl  •  venonioiM  toed, 

'l^Mi  all  the  pdson  nn  about  Ma  jaw; 

Bvt  inwaidly  he  chawed  hia  own  maw 

At  neiglihoiizB*  wuillh,  that  made  him  ew  tad ; 

For  death  it  ww,  when  any  good  he  law, 

And  wept,  diat  eauae  of  weqping  none  he  had  i 

Batwhaheheaidofhann,  he  wnsad  wondrous  gbd. 

AH  in  a  Urtfe  of  diaoolour'd  say 

He  dothed  was,  ypainted  fnJl  of  eyes; 

And  in  his  boioin  secretly  there  lay 

An  hateful  snake,  die  which  his  tail  upties 


In  many  fidda,  and  mortal  sting  implies. 
Still  as  he  lode,  he  gnaah*d  his  teeth  to  see 
Those  heaps  of  gold  with  gripple  Coretise, 
And  gmdawl  at  the  gieat  fdidl^ 
Of  pmd  Iiadftn^  and  his  own  company. 


He  halad  all  good  woiks  snd  virtuous  deeds. 
And  him  no  less  that  any  like  did  use: 
And  who  with  gmdoos  bread  the  hungry  ^eeda. 
His  ahna  for  want  of  fiuth  he  doth  aoeuae; 
So  every  good  to  bad  he  doth  abuse : 
And  eloe  the  vcne  of  fiunous  poets'  wit 
He  does  backbite,  snd  spiteAu  poiaon  spews 
From  IcfTOOS  mouth,  on  aQ  that  ever  writ : 
Such  one  vUe  Envy  was,  that  fifUf  in  row  did  sit. 

And  him  beaide  rides  fierce  revenging  Wrath, 

Upon  a  lion  loth  finr  to  be  led : 

And  in  his  hand  a  burning  brand  he  iiath. 

The  wUdb  he  hnmdiaheth  about  his  head ; 

His  eyes  did  hull  forth  raorkles  fieiy  red. 

And  stsied  stem  on  all  that  him  beheld. 

As  ashes  pale  of  hue  snd  MwmlTig  dead ; 

And  on  his  digger  still  his  hand  he  held,      [swell'd. 

TrembUng  through  hasty  xage*  when  cfaoler  in  him 

His  ruffian  raiment  sH  was  stainM  with  blood 

Which  he  had  spilt,  and  all  to  rags  yrent. 

Throng  unadvised  rashness  waxen  wood ; 

For  of  Ids  hands  he  had  no  government. 

Nor  car*d  for  blood  in  his  avengement : 

But,  when  the  furious  fit  was  overpast. 

His  crud  ads  he  often  would  repent ; 

Yet  wOfnl  man  he  never  would  forecast. 

How  many  mischiefs  should  ensue  his  heedless  haste. 

Fun  many  miscfaiefh  follow  cruel  wrath ; 
Abhorred  bloodshed,  Mid  tumultuous  strifis^ 
Unmanly  murder,  and  unthrifty  scath. 
Bitter  despi^t,  with  nmcour*s  rusty  Imife, 
And  fietthig  grief,  the  enemy  of  life ; 
An  diese,  flmd  many  evils  more,  haunt  ire, 
The  swelling  spleen,  and  phrenzy  raging  rife, 
The  diaking  palsy,  and  Saint  Francis*  fire ; 
Such  one  waa  Wrath,  the  last  of  this  ungodly  the. 

And  after  all,  upon  As  waggon  beam 
Rode  Satan,  wiffi  a  gmavting  whip  in  hand. 
With  which  he  forward  hsh'd  the  Uzy  team. 
So  oft  aa  Sloth  still  in  the  ndre  did  stand ; 
Huge  routs  of  people  did  about  them  band. 
Shouting  for  joy,  and  stiU  bc^ne  dudr  way 
A  foggy  mist  liad  covered  aB  the  land ; 
And  underneath  thenr  feet  aU  scatter'd  hiy 
Bead  acnlls  and  bones  of  men,  whose  life  had  gone 
astray. 


Ul^J  ENTBRTAINED  BY  THE   WOOD^ 
GODS. 

Ths  wild  wood  gods,  arrived  in  the  place. 

There  ffaid  the  vi^  dolefbl  desolate, 

As  her  outrageous  foe  had  left  her  late, 

And  trembling  yet  through  fear  of  fcrmer  hate ; 

AU  stand  smiMed  at  so  unoouth  sight, 

And  *gin  to  pity  her  unhappy  8tat& 

AU  stand  astoniahed  at  her  beauty  bright, 

In  their  rude  eyes  unworthy  of  so  wofiil  plight 


She  more  amasM  in  double  dread  doth  dweU ; 
And  every  tender  part  for  fear  does  ^ake : 
As  when  a  greedy  wolf  through  hunger  fell 
A  siUy  lamb  hn  firom  the  flock  does  take. 
Of  whom  he  means  his  bloody  feast  to  nudce, 
A  lion  spies  fast  running  towards  him. 
The  innocent  prey  in  haste  he  does  fonake, 
Which  quit  from  death  yet  quakes  in  every  limb 
With  change  of  fear,  to  see  die  lion  look  so  grim. 

Such  fearful  fit  assaUM  her  trembling  heart. 

Nor  word  to  speak,  nor  joint  to  move  she  had : 

The  savage  nation  fisel  her  secret  smart. 

And  read  her  sorrow  in  her  countenance  sad ; 

Their  ftowning  foreheads  with  rough  boms  ydad. 

And  rustic  horror  aU  aside  do  lay. 

And,  gently  ^linninff,  sliew  a  semblance  gjlad 

To  comfort  her ;  and,  fear  to  put  away, 

Their  backward  bent  knees  teaidi,  her  humbly  to  obey. 

The  doubtful  damsel  dsre  not  yet  commit 

Her  sins^  person  to  their  bubarous  truth ; 

But  StiU  tlirouffh  fear  and  hope  amaz*d  does  sit. 

Late  leam'd  wnat  harm  to  liasty  trust  ensu*th : 

Thejr,  in  compsssion  of  her  tender  youth, 

And  wonder  of  lier  beauty  sovereign. 

Are  woD  with  pity  and  unwonted  ruth, 

And  aU  prostrate  upon  the  lowly  plain,  [fkin. 

Do  kiss  ner  feet,  and  fawn  on  her  with  countenance 

Their  liearts  she  guesseth  by  their  humble  guise. 
And  jrields  her  to  extremity  of  time ; 
So  from  the  ground  she  fewless  doth  siise. 
And  walketh  forth  without  suspect  of  crime : 
They  aU,  as  glad  as  birds  of  joyous  prime. 
Thence  lead  her  finth,  about  her  dancing  round, 
Sliouting  and  singing  aU  a  shepherd's  rfaime. 
And  wim  green  branches  strewing  all  the  ground. 
Do  warship  her  as  queen,  with  olive  garland  crownM; 

And  aU  the  way  their  merry  pipes  they  sound. 
That  all  the  woods  with  double  echo  ring. 
And  with  their  homed  feet  do  wear  the  ground. 
Leaping  like  wanton  kids  in  pleasant  spring. 
So  towuds  old  Sylvsnus  they  her  bring ; 
Who,  with  the  noise  awaked,  cometh  out. 
To  weet  die  cause,  his  weak  steps  governing. 
And  sged  Umbs  on  cypress  stadle  stout, 
And  with  an  ivy  twine  his  waist  isgirt  about 

Far  off  he  wonders  what  them  makes  so  glad, 
If  Bacchus*  merry  fVuit  they  did  invent. 
Or  Cybele*s  fhmtic  rites  have  made  them  mad ; 
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They,  diawinff  nigh,  unto  their  god  peaent 
That  flower  of  £uth  and  beauty  exodlent. 
The  sod  himself,  viewing  that  minor  rare, 
Stood  long  amai*d,  and  burnt  in  his  intent; 
His  own  ndr  Driope  now  he  thinks  not  fair. 
And  Phdoe  foul,  i^en  her  to  this  he  docfa  oompaze. 

The  wood-bom  people  fall  befoK  her  flat. 

And  worship  her  as  goddess  of  the  wood ; 

And  old  Sylvanus'  self  bethinks  not  what 

To  think  of  wight  so  fidr,  but  gazmg  atood. 

In  doubt  to  deem  her  bom  of  earthly  brood ; 

Sometimes  dame  Venus*  self  he  seems  to  see : 

But  Venus  never  had  so  sober  mood  ; 

Sometimes  Diana  he  her  takes  to  be, 

But  misseth  bow,  and  shafts,  and  buskiiis  to  ha  knee. 

By  view  of  her  he  gmnetfa  to  revive 

His  ancient  love,  and  deans!  Cyparias, 

And  calls  to  mind  hia  portraiture  alive, 

How  fidr  he  was,  and  yet  not  fair  to  this, 

And  how  he  slew  with  glancing  dart  amiss 

A  sentb  hind,  the  whim  the  lovely  boy 

Did  love  as  lift,  above  all  worldly  bliss; 

For  grief  whereof  the  lad  n*  ould  after  joy, 

But  pin*d  away, in  anguish  and  self.wfll*d  annoy. 

The  woody  nvmphs,  fair  Hamadryades, 

Her  to  behold  do  thither  run  apace. 

And  all  the  troop  of  light  foot  Naiades 

Flock  all  about  to  see  her  lovely  face : 

But  when  they  viewed  have  her  heavenly  grace. 

They  envy  her  in  their  malicious  mind. 

And  flv  away  for  fear  of  foul  disgrace ; 

But  all  the  Satyrs  scorn  their  woody  kind,         [find. 

And  henceforth  nothing  fair  but  her  on  earth  they 

It  fortuned  a  noble  warlike  knight 

By  just  occasion  to  that  forest  came, 

To  seek  his  kindred,  and  the  lineage  right. 

From  whence  he  took  his  well  deserved  name; 

He  had  in  aims  abroad  won  mickle  fiune, 

And  fill'd  far  lands  with  glory  of  his  mi^t. 

Plain,  ^thful,  true,  and  enemy  of  shame. 

And  ever  ]ov*d  to  fight  for  ladies*  ri^t. 

But  hi  vain^igknious  frays  he  litde  did  delight : 

A  satyr's  son  ybom^  forest  wild. 

By  strange  adventure  as  it  did  betide, 

And  there  begotten  of  a  lady  mild. 

Fair  Thyamis,  the  dau^ter  of  Labride, 

That  was  in  sacred  bands  of  wedlock  tied 

To  Therion,  a  loose  unruly  swain ; 

Who  had  more  joy  to  range  the  forest  wide, 

And  chase  the  savage  beast  with  busy  pain. 

Than  serve  his  lady's  love,  and  waste  m  pUaaoTss  vain. 

The  forlorn  maid  did  with  love*8  longing  bum. 
And  could  not  lack  her  lover's  company; 
But  to  the  wood  she  goes,  to  serve  her  turn. 
And  seek  her  nxmse,  that  from  her  still  does  fly. 
And  foUowB  other  game  and  veneiy : 
A  sam  chancM  her  wandoing  for  to  find, 
'  And  kindling  coals  of  lust  in  brutiih  eye. 
The  loyal  links  of  wedlock  did  unbind. 
And  made  her  person  thnll  unto  his  beastly  kind. 


So  long  in  secret  cabin  then  he  bdd' 

Her  captive  to  his  fwiwl  desire. 

Till  that  with  timely  fruit  her  belly  sweU'd, 

And  bore  a  boy  unto  that  savage  sire : 

Then  home  he  sufier'd  her  for  to  retire. 

For  ransom  leaving  him  the  late  bom  cfaOd ; 

Whom  till  to  riper  years  he  gan  aspire, 

He  nursed  up  in  life  and  manners  wild,  [ezilM. 

Amongst  wild  beasts  and  woods,  from  laws  of  men 

For  all  he  taught  the  tender  imp  waa  but 

To  banish  cowardice  and  bastavi  fear; 

Hu  trembling  hand  he  would  him  force  to  put 

Upon  the  lion,  and  the  rugged  bear, 

And  from  the  she-bear's  teats  her  whelps  to  tear; 

And  dee  wild  roaring  bulls  he  would  him  make 

To  tame,  and  ride  their  backs  not  made  to  bear; 

And  the  roebucks  in  flight  to  overtake. 

That  every  beast  for  fear  of  hhn  did  fly  and  quake. 

Thereby  so  fearless,  and  so  fell  he  grew, 

That  his  own  sire  and  master  of  his  guise, 

Did  oftxn  tremble  at  his  hoirid  view, 

And  oft  for  dread  of  hurt  would  him  advise, 

The  angry  beasts  not  rashly  to  despise, 

Nor  too  much  to  provoke;  for  he  would  learn 

The  lion  stoop  to  nlm  in  lowly  wise, 

(A  lesson  hard)  and  make  the  libbard  stem 

Leave  roaring,  when  in  rage  he  for  revenge  did  yeam. 

And  for  to  make  his  power  approved  mote, 
Wild  beasts  in  iron  yokes  he  would  compel ; 
The  spotted  panther,  and  the  tusked  boar. 
The  pardale  swift,  and  the  tiger  oud ; 
The  antdope,  and  wolf,  both  fleroe  and  feQ; 
And  them  constrain  in  equal  team  to  draw. 
Such  joy  he  had,  their  stubborn  hearts  to  quell. 
And  stiudy  courage  tame  with  dreadfVil  awe. 
That  his  behest  they  fieared  as  proud  tyrant's  kw. 

His  loving  mother  came  upon  a  day 

Unto  the  woods,  to  see  her  little  son ; 

And  chanc'd  unwares  to  meet  him  in  the  way, 

Afber  his  sports  and  crad  pastime  done. 

When  after  hhn  a  lioness  did  run. 

That  roaring  all  with  rage,  did  loud  requere 

Her  children  dear,  whom  he  away  had  won : 

The  lion  whdps  die  saw  how  he  did  bear. 

And  lull  in  rugged  arms,  withouten  childish  fear* 

The  fearfol  dame  all  quaked  at  the  dght. 

And  turning  back,  gan  fast  to  fly  away, 

Untill  with  love  revok'd  firam  vain  afl^t 

She  hardly  yet  persuaded  was  to  stay. 

And  then  to  him  these  womanish  words  gan  say; 

^'  Ah,  Satyrane,  my  darUng  and  my  jov, 

For  love  of  me  leave  off  this  dreadful  play; 

To  dally  thus  with  death  is  no  fit  toy, 

Oo  find  some  other  pUyfidlows,  mine  own  swoet  boy." 

In  these  and  like  ddights  of  bloody  game 
He  trained  was,  till  riper  years  he  raught; 
And  there  abode  whilst  any  beast  of  name 
Walk'd  in  that  finest  whom  he  had  not  tau^t 
To  fear  his  force :  and  then  his  courage  hai^ht 
DesirM  of  foreign  fbemen  to  be  known. 
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And  &r  atooad  fbr  flCmige  adventmet  Mmght; 

In  which  his  might  was  neYor  overthrown, 

But  diToag^  an  fairj  land  his  fainooB  worth  was  hlown. 


Yet  evenaan  it  was  his  manner  fidr, 

After  long  lahoon  and  adventures  spent, 

Unto  diose  native  woods  for  to  repair. 

To  see  his  sire  and  offspring  andent. 

And  now  he  Aidier  came  for  lilce  intent; 

Where  he  unwares  the  fairest  Una  found, 

Stnagi  lady,  in  so  strsnge  habiliment, 

Teaddng  the  Satyrt,  vdikh  her  sat  around,    [dound. 

True  saioed  lore,  which  from  her  sweet  lips  did  re- 

He  waDder*d  at  her  wisdom  heavenly  rare, 
Whoae  like  in  women*s  wit  he  never  knew; 
And  when  her  courteous  deeds  he  did  compsre, 
Gan  her  admire,  and  her  sad  sonows  rue, 
Ta«w»i«g  of  fortune,  whkh  such  troubles  threw. 
And  iqy*d  to  make  proof  of  her  cruelty 
On  gentle  dame,  so  nurtless  and  so  true : 
Thcnoefbrth  he  kept  her  goodlv  company. 
And  leamM  her  diadpline  of  ndtfa  and  vndty. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PRINCE  ARTHUR. 

At  last  she  dianoed  by  good  hap  to  meet 
A  goodly  knight,  fidr  muching  by  the  way. 
Together  with  his  squire,  srraved  meet : 
His  glittfiring  szmour  sliined  far  away, 
Ldke  ghmring  li^t  of  Pheebns*  brightest  ray ; 
From  top  to  toe  no  plaoe  appeared  bare, 
That  deadly  dint  of  steel  endanger  may : 
Adiwart  his  bieast  a  banldiic  bnve  he  ware. 
That  shin'd  like  twinkling  stars,  with  stones  most 

[predbus  rare. 
And  in  the  midst  thereof  one  predous  stone 
Of  wondrous  worth,  and  eke  of  wondrous  mights, 
Shaped  like  a  lady's  head,  exceeding  shone, 
lake  Heqiems  amongst  the  lesser  lights. 
And  strove  fat  to  smaae  the  weaker  sights ; 
Tbenhj  his  mortal  blade  full  oomdy  hung 
In  ivory  sheath,  ycarvM  with  curious  slights ; 
Whose  hilts  were  burnished  gold,  snd  himdle  strong 
Of  modier  pead,  and  buckled  with  a  golden  tongue. 

His  haai^^  hefanet,  honid  all  with  gold. 
Both  (^oiooa  brightnfss  and  great  terror  bred ; 
For  all  the  crest  a  dragon  did  enfold 
With  greedy  pawa,  and  over  all  did  spread 
His  golden  wings;  his  dreadful  hideous  head 
Ckiae  coached  on  the  beaver,  8eem*d  to  throw 
From  flaming  month  bright  sparkles  fiery  red. 
That  sudden  homr  to  fUnt  hearts  did  show; 
And  scaly  tan  was  stretchM  adown  his  back  full  hvw. 

Upon  the  top  of  all  his  lofty  crest 

A  bunch  of  hairs  disooknu'd  diversely. 

With  ^sinkled  peaxl,  and  gold  fiiU  richly  dressed, 

Did  shake,  and  seem'd  to  £aioe  for  jollity, 

like  to  an  ahnond  tree  ymounted  high 

On  top  of  green  Sdinia  all  slone, 

Wllfa  Uoasams  brave  bedecked  daintily ; 

Whose  tmder  locks  do  tremble  every  one 

At  every  Uttk  bnatb  that  under  heaven  is  blown. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  BELPHEBE, 

HxE  filoe  so  fair  as  flesh  it  seemed  not. 
But  heavenly  portrait  of  bright  angds*  hue, 
Clear  as  the  sky,  withouten  blame  or  blot. 
Through  goodly  mixture  of  complexions  due ; 
And  in  her  dieeks  the  vermeil  r^l  did  shew 
Like  roses  in  a  bed  of  lilies  shed. 
The  which  ambrosial  odours  firom  diem  threw. 
And  gazers*  sense  with  double  pleasure  fed. 
Able  to  heal  the  sick,  snd  to  revive  the  dead* 

In  her  fair  eyes  two  living  lamps  did  flame. 

Kindled  above  at  th*  heavenly  maker's  light, 

And  darted  fiery  beams  out  of  the  same. 

So  passing  pierdng,  and  so  wondrous  bright, 

That  quite  bereavM  the  rsah  beholders*  sight ; 

In  them  the  blinded  god  his  lustful  fiie 

To  kindle  oft  essay'd,  but  had  no  might; 

For  with  dread  Majes^,  snd  awful  ire. 

She  broke  his  wanton  ciarts,  and  quen^ed  base  desire. 

Her  ivory  forehead,  ftiU  of  bounty  brave, 

Like  a  broad  table  did  itsdf  dispread. 

For  love  his  lofty  triumphs  to  engrave, 

And  write  the  battles  of  his  great  godhead ; 

All  good  and  honour  might  therein  be  read : 

For  there  their  dwelling  was.    And  when  she  spake, 

Sweet  words,  like  dsopping  honey,  she  did  died. 

And  twixt  the  pearls  and  rubies  softly  brake 

A  sOver  sound,  that  heavenly  music  8eem*d  to  make; 

Upon  her  eyelids  many  graces  sate. 

Under  the  shadow  of  her  even  brows, 

Working  belgards,  and  amorous  retreat. 

And  every  one  her  with  a  grace  endows: 

And  every  one  with  meekness  to  her  bows. 

So  fflorious  mirror  of  celestial  grace, 

And  sovereign  monument  of  mortal  vows. 

How  shall  frail  pen  describe  her  heavenly  face, 

For  fear,  through  want  of  skill,  her  beauty  to  disgrsce  ? 

So  fiur,  and  diousand  thousand  times  more  fair 
She  seem*d,  when  she  presented  was  to  sight. 
And  was  ydad  (for  heat  of  scorching  air) 
All  in  a  nlken  camus,  lily  white, 
Poriled  upon  with  many  a  folded  plight 
Which  aU  above  besprinkled  was  throughout 
With  golden  agulets,  that  glistered  bright. 
Like  twinkling  stars,  and  aU  the  skirt  about 
Was  hemmed  with  golden  fringe. 

Bdow  her  ham  her  weed  did  somewhat  train. 

And  her  strait  legs  most  bravdy  were  embailM 

In  golden  buskins  of  costly  oordwain 

AH  ba]T*d  with  golden  bands,  whidi  were  entail*d 

With  curious  anticks,  and  fUl  fair  aumail*d : 

Before,  they  frutened  were  under  her  knee 

In  a  rich  jewd,  and  therein  entrail*d 

The  end  of  all  their  knots,  that  none  might  see. 

How  they,  within  thdr  foldings,  dose  enwrapped  be. 

Like  two  fair  marble  pillars  they  were  seen, 
Which  do  the  temple  of  the  gods  support. 
Whom  sll  the  people  deck  widi  garlands  green, 
And  honour  in  their  festival  resort; 
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Thoise  same  with  stately  gnoe,  and  princely  pact 
She  tauriit  to  tzead,  when  she  hendf  would  grace; 
But  wi&  the  woody  nymphs  when  she  did  play, 
Or  when  the  flying  libbanl  ahe  did  chaoe, 
She  could  than  nimUy  more,  and  after  fly  ^Mwe. 

And  in  her  hand  a  sharp  boar-spear  she  held. 

And  at  her  back  a  bow  and  quiver  gay. 

Stuffed  with  steeL-headed  darts,  wherewith  slie  quelled 

The  savage  beasts  in  her  vidoriotts  play. 

Knit  in  a  golden  bauldrick,  which  niimy 

Athwart  her  snowy  breast,  and  did  divide 

Her  dainty  paps ;  which,  fike  young  fruit  in  May, 

Now  little  gan  to  swell,  and  bong  tied. 

Through  her  thin  weed,  their  places  oidy  signiied. 

Her  yellow  locks  crisped  like  golden  wiie, 

About  her  shoulders  weren  loMely  shed, 

And  when  the  wind  amongst  them  did  inspire, 

They  waved  like  a  pennon  wide  diaspread, 

And  low  behind  her  back  were  scattoed  x 

And  whether  art  it  were,  or  heedless  hap, 

As  through  the  flowering  fotcst  rash  she  fled. 

In  her  rude  hairs  sweet  flowers  themselves  did  lap, 

And  flowering  fresh  leaves  and  bloasoms  did  enwn4i. 


TRUE  HONOUR. 

Whoso  in  ponqp  of  proud  estate  (quoth  sha) 

Does  swim,  and  bathes  himself  in  courtly  blin^ 

Does  waste  his  days  in  dark  obscurity. 

And  in  oblivion  ever  buried  is : 

Where  ease  abounda,  it's  eath  to  do  amiss ; 

But  who  his  limbs  with  labonis,  and  his  mind 

Bduives  with  cares,  cannot  so  easy  miss. 

Abioad  in  aims,  at  hooie  in  studious  kind 

Who  seeks  with  painfrd  tdl,  shall  honour  soonest  find. 

In  woods,  in  waves,  in  wars,  she  wonts  to  dwdl, 

And  will  be  found  with  peril  and  with  pain ; 

Nor  can  the  man  that  moulds  in  idle  ool. 

Unto  her  happy  mansion  attain ; 

Before  her  gale  high  God  did  Sweat  ordain, 

And  wakeful  Watches  ever  to  abide : 

But  easy  is  the  way,  and  passage  plain 

To  plearare's  palace ;  it  may  soon  be  spied. 

And  day  and  night  her  doois  to  all  stand  open  wide. 


ALLEGORY  OF  WANTON  MIRTH. 

A  HABDSB  lesson  to  learn  oontinenoe 
In  joyous  pleasure  than  In  orievous  pain  s 
For,  Bweetncas  doth  allure  &  weaker  sense 
So  strongly,  that  nnearhes  it  can  refrain 
From  that,  which  feeble  nature  covets  fUn; 
But  grief  and  wrath,  that  be  her  enemies, 
And  foes  of  life,  she  better  can  icstialn; 
Yet  vhrtne  vaunts  In  both  thefa*  victories, 
And  Ouyon  in  them  all  shews  goodly  masteries. 

Whom  bold  Cymochlea  tiavelliiw  to  find^ 
With  cmri  purpose  bnt  to  wmaE  on  hhn 
The  wrath,  which^tin  kindled  in  hia  miad. 


Came  to  a  river,  by  whose  utmoat  brim 
Waiting  to  pass,  he  saw  wheieaa  did  swim 
Along  Sie  snore,  as  swift  as  ^ance  of  eye, 
A  little  Gondola,  bedecked  trim 
With  boughs  and  arixrais  woven  qmningly. 
That  like  a  little  forest  seemed  outwardly^ 

And  therein  sate  a  lady  fresh  and  fair, 
Making  sweet  solaoe  to  herself  alone; 
Sometimes  she  suns,  as  loud  as  lark  in  air. 
Sometimes  she  lau|ped,  thatn^h  her  breath  was  gone : 
Yet  was  there  not  with  her  else  any  one. 
That  might  to  her  move  cause  of  merriments 
Matter  of  mirth  enough,  though  there  were  none, 
She  could  devise,  and  thotisand  ways  invent 
To  feed  her  foolish  humour,  and  vain  joDimcnt. 

Which  when  frff  off  Cymochles  heard  and  sfcw, 

He  loudly  callM  to  sudr  as  were  aboard 

The  little  bark  unto  the  shore  to  draw. 

And  him  to  faery  over  that  deep  foid : 

The  merry  mariner  unto  his  word 

Soon  hesrkned,  and  her  painted  boat  straightway 

Tum'd  to  the  shore,  where  that  same  warlike  kiird 

She  in  reoeiv*d ;  but  Atin  by  no  way 

She  would  admit,  albe  the  Imight  her  much  did  pny. 

Efksoon  her  shallow  ship  away  did  slide. 

More  swift  than  swallow  shears  the  liquid  sky, 

Withouten  oar  or  pilot  it  to  guide, 

Or  winged  canvas  with  the  irind  to  fly; 

Only  8&  tum'd  a  pin,  and  by  and  by 

It  cut  away  upon  me  yielding  wave. 

Nor  cared  she  her  course  for  to  app^ : 

For  it  was  taught  the  way,  which  she  would  have. 

And  both  from  rocks  and  flats  itself  could  wisely  save : 

And  all  the  way,  the  wanton  damsd  found 
New  mirth,  her  passenger  to  entertain : 
For,  she  in  pleasant  purpose  did  abound, 
And  greatly  joyed  mernr  tales  to  fldgn. 
Of  which  a  storehouse  did  with  her  nmaln : 
Yet  seemed,  nothing  well  they  her  became; 
For,  all  her  words  dhe  dvown'd  with  laughter  vain, 
And  wanted  grace  in  utt'ring  of  the  same, 
That  turned  all  her  pleaaance  to  a  i    '^ 


And  other  whiles  vain  lays  she  would  devise, 
As  her  fontastic  wit  did  most  ddight 
Sometimes  her  head  she  fondly  wmild  agoise 
With  gaudy  garlands,  or  fresh  flowfets  digfat 
About  her  neck,  or  rings  of  rushes  pUriit; 
Sometimes  to  do  him  laugh,  she  would  essay 
To  laugh  at  shaUng  of  the  leaves  Ib^fat, 
Or  to  behold  the  water  work,  and  p£iy 
About  her  little  frigate  tfacKin  raaUng  way. 

Her  light  behaviour,  and  loose  dallianee, 
Gave  wondrous  great  contentment  to  the  knight, 
That  of  his  way  he  had  no  soovenance, 
Nor  care  of  vow*d  revenge,  and  end  fij^t. 
But  to  weak  wench  did  yield  his  martial  mights 
So  easy  was  to  quendi  ma  flamed  mind 
With  one  sweet  drop  of  sensual  dalighC : 
So  easy  is  t*  i^vpease  the  stonny  wind 
Of  wAce  in  Ate  cahn  of  pleasant  y 
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MaogU  which  Cymoefalet  of  her  qnwriancd, 

Both  what  she  wii,  and  what  that  luagQ  iiieaiit» 

Which  in  her  cot  she  dafly  piactfaed. 

Vain  man,  nid  ahe,  that  woold'st  be  ncfconed 

A  stRUwer  in  thy  home,  and  ignonuit 

Of  Pbearia  (for  lo  my  name  ii  read) 

Of  Phedxia,  thine  own  fellow  aervant; 

For  thou  to  MTve  Acmaia  thytdf  dost  vaunt 

In  this  wide  inland  tea,  that  hight  hy  name 
The  Idle  Lake,  my  wandiing  ahip  I  love, 
That  knowB  her  port,  and  thither  aaila  bj  aim. 
Nor  care,  nor  fear  I,  how  the  wind  do  blow. 
Or  whether  swift  I  wend,  or  whether  alow: 
Both  slow  and  swift  alike  do  aenre  my  turn. 
Nor  swdling  Neptune,  nor  loud  thuiid*iiiig  Jon^ 
Can  change  my  cheer,  or  make  me  e?er  moum  ; 
Ky  little  boat  can  aalUy  paaa  thSa  pcriloiia  bourne. 

While  thus  ahe  talked,  and  while  thua  ahe  toy*d. 
They  wese  ftr  paat  the  paaaage  which  he  apiake, 
And  came  onto  an  island  waste  and  void. 
That  floated  in  the  midst  of  that  great  lake : 
There  her  smart  gondola  her  port  did  make. 
And  that  gay  pair  issuing  on  the  shme 
Disbardened  her.    Their  wav  they  forward  take, 
Into  the  land  that  lay  them  rair  before,  [store. 

Whose  piraaancif  ahe  him  ahew'd,  and  plentifiil  great 

It  was  a  dmsen  plot  of  fertile  land. 

Amongst  wide  wavea  aet  like  a  little  nest. 

As  if  it  had  by  Natuie*a  cunning  hand 

Been  dioieely  picked  out  ftom  aU  the  reat, 

And  laid  fisdi  for  cnaample  of  the  beat: 

No  dainty  flower  or  herb  that  growa  on  gnnmd. 

No  arboRt  with  painted  bloaaoma  dzeat, 

And  aroeDing  sweet,  but  there  it  might  be  fbond 

To  bod  out  ftJr,  and  her  sweet  smdls  throw  all  around. 

No  tree,  whose  bmnchea  did  not  bravely  apting ; 
No  bKancfa,  iHienon  a  fine  bird  did  not  ait; 
No  bini,  but  did  her  ahriH  notea  sweetly  sing ; 
No  song,  but  did  contain  a  lovely  dit : 
Trees,  branches,  birds,  and  songs,  were  framed  fit 
For  to  allnre  ficail  mind  to  careleas  ease; 
Careless  the  man  soon  wax,  and  his  weak  wit 
WssovcKOome  of  thing  that  did  him  please ; 
Sf>  pleased,  did  his  wiathful  purpose  fair  appease. 

Thus  when  she  had  his  eyes  and  senses  fed 
With  fidae  delights,  and  fiUM  with  pleasures  vam. 
Into  a  shady  dide  she  soft  him  led. 
And  laid  him  down  upon  a  graaav  plain ; 
i  dread 


And  her  aweet  aelfywiUiout 

She  set  beside,  Uying  his  hesd 

In  her  loose  lap,  it  softly  to  sustain, 

Wl«e  soon  he  dnmher^d,  feariag  not  be  haam^d, 

Tfae  while  witha  loud  lay  sHe  thus  him  sweetly  chann^d. 

"^  Behold  I  O  man,  diat  toilaans  ^aina  doit  take, 
The  fiowciB,  die  fields,  snd  all  that  pleaaant  growa, 
How  they  themselves  do  thine  cnaample  make. 
While  nodiing  enviooa  Natue  them  forth  throws 
Out  of  her  Iratfnl  lap ;  how,- no  man  knows, 
They  apA^  they  bod,  4iey  UosMBi  ftarik  aai  fiyi, 


And  deck  the  worid  widi  thdr  rich  pompous  shows; 

Yet  no  man  for  diem  takedi  paina  or  eare. 

Yet  no  man  to  them  can  hia  careAil  paina  compare. 

'<  The  my,  lady  of  the  flowoiag  ficU, 
The  flower  de  luoe  her  lovely  paramour. 
Bid  thee  to  them  thy  fruidess  Udxaurs  yield. 
And  soon  leave  ofi'this  toilsome  weary^stour ; 
Lo,  lo,  how  brave  she  decks  her  bounteous  bower. 
With  silken  curtains  and  gold  coverlets, 
Therein  to  shroud  her  sumptuous  belamdor. 
Yet  neither  spbis  nor  carda,  noc  carea  nor  fieta. 
But  to  her  mother  Nature  all  her  care  ahe  leta. 

*«  Why  then  doat  thou,  O  man,  diat  of  them  all 
Art  lord,  and  eke  of  nature  aovereign. 
Wilfully  make  thyaelf  a  wretdied  thxall. 
And  waste  thy  joyous  hours  in  needless  pafai. 
Seeking  for  danger  and  advantnes  vain  ? 
What  boots  it  idl  to  have,  and  nothing  use  ? 
Tllio  shall  him  me,  that  swimming  in  the  main. 
Will  die  for  tliirst,  and  water  dodi  refliae? 
Refiiae  such  fruideaa  toil,  and  preaentpleasurea  diuae.** 

Bv  this,  she  had  him  lulled  fast  aaleep. 

That  of  no  woddly  tUng  he  case  did  take; 

Then  ahe  widi  liquon  strong  his  eyes  did  steep, 

That  nothing  should  him  hiutily  awake : 

So  she  him  left,  and  did  heaelf  betake 

Unto  her  boat  again,  with  which  she  deft 

The  slothful  waves  of  that  great  pidy  lake : 

Soon  she  &at  isUnd  far  bdiind  her  Idft,  [weft. 

And  now  is  come  to  that  same  place  where  ffast  she 


THE  CAVE  OF  MAMMON. 

At  last,  he  came  unto  a  gloomy  glade, 
CoverM  with  bougha  and  ahruba  finm  heavcn'a  light. 
Whereas  he  sitting  found,  in  aecret  shade, 
An  onooQth,  savage,  and  undvil  wight,      , 
Of  grizly  hue,  and  foul  ill.favonr'd  eight ; 
His  feee  with  smoke  was  tann*d,  and  ^es  were  blear*d. 
His  head  and  beard  widi  soot  were  ill  bedight. 
His  coal-black  handa  did  aeem  to  have  been  aear'd 
In  smith's  fiie-spitting  f<nge)  and  nails  like  daws  ap* 

[pnrU 
His  hon  coat  all  ovcmown  with  rust. 
Was  underneath  enveumed  with  gold. 
Whose  glittering  gloss  darkned  with  filthy  dust, 
Well  it  appeared  to  have  been  of  old 
A  work  of  ridi  entail,  and  curious  mould. 
Woven  with  anticks  and  wild  imagery : 
And  in  his  lap  a  mass  of  coin  he  told. 
And  turned  updde  down,  to  feed  his  eye 
And  covetous  desire  with  his  huge  treasury. 

And  round  about  him  lay  on  every  side 

Great  he^w  of  gold  that  never  could  be  spent; 

Of  which  some  were  rude  ore,  not  purified 

Of  Muldber*s  devouring;  dement ; 

Some  others  were  new  nven,  and  distant 

Into  great  faigots,  and  to  n^edges  sqnaie; 

Some  in  round  plates  withouten  numiment ; 

But  most  were  stamped,  and  in  their  metal  bare 

The  antique  ahppaa  of  kingaani^  kwaaa  strange andaawa. 
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Soon  as  he  Guyrni  law,  in  great  afinght 

And  haste  he  rose,  for  to  remove  aside 

Those  precious  hiUs  from  stranfler's  envious  sight. 

And  down  them  pooled  through  an  hole  foil  wide, 

Into  the  hollow  ototh,  them  tboe  to  hide. 

But  Ouyon  lightly  to  him  leaping,  staid 

His  hand,  that  tremhied,  as  one  terrified ; 

And,  though  himself  were  at  the  sight  dismay'd, 

Yet  him  poforoe  restniin*d,  and  to  him  doubtful  said. 

^^  What  art  (k)u,  man,  (if  man  at  all  thou  art) 
That  here  in  desart  hast  thy  habitanoe, 
And  these  rich  hevpA  of  w^th  dost  hide  apart 
From  the  world*s  eye,  and  from  her  right  usance  ?** 
.  Thereat,  widi  staring  eyes  fixed  askance. 
In  great  disdain,  he  answerM ;  ^'  Hardy  elf, 
That  darest  view  my  direful  countenance, 
I  read  thee  rash,  and  heedless  of  thyself. 
To  trouble  my  stjll  seat,  and  heaps  of  predous  pdf. 

'^  Ood  of  the  world  and  worldlines  I  me  call, 

Great  Mammon,  greatest  Ood  bdow  the  sky, 

That  of  my  plenty  pour  out  unto  all. 

And  unto  none  my  graces  do  envy : 

Riches,  renown,  and  piincipaUty, 

Honour,  estate,  and  aQ  this  worldes  good^ 

For  which  men  swink  and  sweat  incessantly, 

From  me  do  flow  into  an  ample  flood. 

And  in  the  hoDow  earth  have  their  etenud  brood. 

*■'-  Wheref<Re  if  me  thou  deign  to  serve  and  sue. 
At  thy  command  lo  all  these  mountains  be ; 
Or  if  to  thy  great  mind,  or  greedy  view. 
All  these  may  not  suffice,  there  shall  to  thee 
Ten  times  so  much  be  numbered  frank  and  free." 
^^  Mammon**  (said  he)  ^^  thy  godhead*8  vaunt  is  vain. 
And  idle  Offers  of  thy  golden  fee ; 
To  them  that  covet  sudi  eye-glutting  gain. 
Proffer  thy  gifts,  and  fitter  servants  entertain. 

^^  Me  ill  befits,  that  in  dear-dding  aims. 
And  honour*s  suit  my  vowed  days  do  spend. 
Unto  thv  bounteous  baits,  and  pleasing  charms, 
With  which  weak  men  thou  witchest,  to  attend  t 
Regard  of  worldly  muck  doth  foully  blend 
And  low  abase  the  high  heroic  spright. 
That  joys  fbr  crowns  and  kingdoms  to  contend ; 
Fair  shields,  gay  steeds,  bright  arms,  be  my  deUght : 
Those  be  the  riches  fit  for  an  adventurous  knight" 

*^  Vain.glorious  elf*'  (said  he)  '^  dost  not  thou  weet. 
That  money  can  thy  wants  at  wiQ  supplv  ? 
Shields,  steeds,  and  arms,  and  all  things  rar  thee  meet, 
It  can  purvey  in  twinkling  of  an  eye ; 
And  crowns  and  kingdoms  to  thee  multiply. 
Do  not  I  kings  create,  and  throw  the  crown 
Sometimes  to  him,  that  low  in  dust  ddth  lie  ? 
And  him  that  reign*d,  into  his  room  thrust  down. 
And  whom  I  list,  do  heap  with  glory  and  rmown.** 

«« All  otherwise**  (said  he)  ''  I  riches  read, 
And  deem  them  root  of  aU  disquietness ; 


«*  The  antique  world,  in  his  first  flow*ring  youth. 
Found  no  defect  in  his  Creator*s  grace ; 


But  with  glad  thanks,  and  umqvroved  truth. 

The  gifts  of  sovereign  bounty  dSi  embrace : 

Like  angels*  life  was  then  men's  happy  case ; 

But  later  ages*  pride  (like  com-fed  steed) 

Abus*d  her  plenty,  and  fat  swoln  increase 

To  all  licentious  lust,  and  gan  exceed 

The  measure  of  her  means,  and  natural  first  need. 

*^  Then  gan  a  cursed  hand  the  quiet  womb 

Of  his  great  grandmother  with  steel  to  wound. 

And  the  hid  treasures  in  her  sacred  tomb, 

With  sacrilctte  to  dig.    Therein  he  found 

Fountains  of  gold  and  silver  to  abound, 

Of  which  the  matter  of  his  huge  denie 

And  pompous  pride  eftsoons  he  did  compound ; 

Then  avarice  gan  through  his  veins  inspire 

His  greedy  flames,  and  kindled  life-de^niring  fire.** 

''  Son*'  (said  he  then)  «'  let  be  thy  bitter  soo^^ 
And  leave  the  rudeness  of  that  antique  .age 
To  them,  that  liv*d  therein  in  state  forlm ; 
Thou  that  dost  live  in  later  times,  must  wage 
Thy  works  for  wealth,  and  life  for  gold  engage  ; 
If  men  thee  list  mv  ofRr'd  grace  to  use. 
Take  what  thou  please  of  aU  this  suiplusage ; 
If  thee  list  not,  Intve  have  thou  to  renise : 
But  thing  leftised,  do  not  afterward  accuse." 

^'  Me  list  not"  (said  the  dfin  knight)  "•  receive 
Thing  offered,  till  I  know  it  well  be  got : 
Nor  wot  I,  but  thou  didst  these  goods  bereave 
From  rightful  owner  by  unrighteous  lot, 
Or  that  blood-guiltiness  or  guile  them  blot" 
"  Perdy"  (quoth  he)  "  yet  never  eye  did  view 
N(Hr  tongue  did  tell,  nor  hand  these  handled  not, 
But  safe  I  have  them  kept  in  secret  mew. 
From  heaven's  sight,  and  power  of  all  which  them 
pursue.** 

(t  What  secret  place*'  (quoth  he)  ^*  can  safdy  hold 
So  huge  a  mass,  and  hide  from  heaven's  eye  ? 
Or  where  hast  thou  thy  wonne,  that  so  much  gM 
Thou  canst  preserve  finnn  wrong  and  robbery  ?" 
"  Come  thou,"  (quoth  he)  *'  and  see."  So,  by  and  by 
Through  that  thick  covert  he  him  led,  and  found 
A  darluome  way,  which  no  man  could  descry. 
That  deep  descended  through  the  hollow  ground. 
And  was  with  dread  and  h^rar  compassed  around. 

At  length  they  came  into  a  larger  space. 

That  stretch'd  itsdf  into  an  ample  pUin, 

Through  which  a  beaten  broad  highway  did  tiaoe, 

That  strait  did  lead  to  Pluto's  grudy  rogn : 

By  that  wayside,  there  sate  infcnial  Pain, 

And  fast  beside  him  sate  tumultuous  Strifb: 

The  one,  in  hand  an  iron  whip  did  strain ; 

The  other  brandished  a  bloody  knife,  [life. 

And  both  did  gnash  their  teeth,  and  both  did  threaten 

On  th'  other  side,  in  one  consort  there  sate 

Cruel  Revenge,  and  ranconms  Despite, 

Disloyal  Tresson,  and  hearUburning  Hate ; 

But  gnawing  Jealousy,  out  of  their  sig^t 

Sitting  alone,  his  bitter  lips  did  bite, 

And  trembling  Fear  still  to  and  fro  did  fly. 

And  found  no  place,  wfaeie  safb  be  shroud  him  migbt, 
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J  Senow  4)id  in  dHrkngiM  Be, 
And  Shnne  fak  u|^y  face  did  hide  firam  Umg  eye. 

And  over  tfaem  sad  Hoirar  with  g^rim  hue, 
Did  alwmys  soar,  beadDs  his  iron  wings ; 
And  after  him,  owls  and  nighUiaTens  flew. 
The  hateful  neasaigcn  of  heavy  things. 
Of  deadi  and  doloar  telling  sad  ddings ; 
MThile  sad  Cdeno,  sitting  on  a  dift, 
A  song  of  bale  and  hitter  sonow  sings. 
That  beazt  of  flint  asunder  eould  have  rift: 
Whidi  having  ended,  after  him  she  flyeth  swift* 

An  these  befoie  the  gates  of  Pluto  lav. 

By  whom  they  passing,  spake  unto  them  nougjht, 

But  tfa*  elfin  knl^t  with  wonder  all  the  wev 

Did  feed  his  eyes,  and  fill'd  his  hmer  thoo^^t. 

At  last,  he  to  a  little  door  him  brought. 

That  to  the  gate  of  hell,  which  gapd  wide, 

Was  next  adjoining,  nor  them  parted  oon^t ; 

Betwixt  them  both  was  but  u  little  stride. 

That  did  the  house  of  riches  from  hell  mouth  divide. 

Befioie  the  door  sat  self-consuming  Care, 
Day  and  ni^t  keeping  wary  watdi  and  ward, 
For  fear  least  force  or  ftand  should  unaware 
Break  in;  and  spoil  the  treasure  there  in  guard  t 
Nor  would  he  simer  Sleep  once  thitherward 
Approach,  alhe  his  drowsy  den  were  next ; 
For,  next  to  death  is  sleep  to  be  oompar'd ; 
Tfaerefoie  his  house  is  unto  his  annex*d;         [twixt 
Hoc  sleqp,  Aere  riches,  and  hell  gate  them  both  be- 
So  soon  as  Mammon  there  airivM,  the  door 
To  him  did  open,  and  affinrded  way ; 
Him  followed  eke  Sir  Guyon  evermore, 
Near  darkness  him,  nor  danger  might  dismay. 
Soon  as  he  entered  was,  the  door  straightway 
Did  shut,  and  ftom  behind  it  forth  there  leapM 
An  ng^y  fiend,  more  foul  than  dismal  day. 
The  wldch  with  monstrous  stalk  behind  him  stepped. 
And  ever  m  he  wot,  due  watch  upon  him  kepL 

Wen  hoped  he,  ere  long  that  hardy  guest. 
If  ever  covetous  hand,  or  lustftil  eye, 
Or  lips  he  laid  on  thing,  that  liked  him  best, 
Or  ever  sleep  his  eyesttinffs  did  untie. 
Should  be  his  prey.    And  therefore  still  on  high 
He  over  him  <ud  hold  his  cruel  daws. 
Threatening  with  greedy  gripe  to  do  him  die. 
And  rend  in  pieces  with  Us  ravenous  paws. 
If  ever  he  trsnsgressM  the  fatal  Stygian  Uws. 


That  hooK^s  form  within  was  rude  and  strong. 
Like  an  huge  cave  hewn  out  of  rocky  dift 


Both  roof,  and  floor,  and  walls,  were  all  of  gold, 

But  oveigrown  wiA  dust  and  old  decay. 

And  hid  in  dff^Vm^^i,  that  none  could  behold 

The  hue  thereof :  for,  view  of  chearftd  day 

Did  never  in  that  house  itsdf  display. 

But  a  fiunt  shadow  of  uncertain  light ; 

Sadi  as  a  lamp,  whose  life  does  fade  away: 

Or  aa  the  moon  dotbed  with  doody  night, 

Does  shew  to -him,  that  wriks  in  fear  and  sad  affiri#it 


In  all  that  room  was  notfaiag  to  be  seen. 

But  huge  great  iron  dicsts  and  oofl%»  strong. 

All  baxr*d  with  double  bands,  that  none  could  ween 

Them  to  enforce  by  violence  or  wrong ; 

On  every  side  they  placed  were  along: 

But  all  the  ground  with  sculls  wss  scattered. 

And  dead  men's  bones,  which  round  about  were  flung. 

Whose  lives  (it  seemed)  whilome  there  were  shed. 

And  their  vUe  carcases  now  left  unburied. 

They  forwaid  pass,  nor  Ghtyon  yet  spake  word, 
Till  that  diey  came  unto  an  iron  door. 
Which  to  them  opened  of  its  own  accord. 
And  shewed  of  riches  such  exceeding  store. 
As  eye  of  man  did  never  see  before; 
Nor  ever  oould  within  one  place  be  found. 
Though  all  the  wealth,  which  is,  or  was  of  yore. 
Could  gathered  be  through  all  the  world  around. 
And  tluikt  above  were  added  to  that  under  ground. 

The  duoge  thereof  unto  a  covetous  sprig^t 
Commanded  was,  who  thereby  did  attend, 
And  warily  awaited  day  and  night. 
From  other  covetous  fiends  it  to  ddend. 
Who  it  to  rob  and  ransack  did  intend. 
Then  Mammon,  turning  to  that  warrior,  said ; 
^^  Lo,  here  the  worldes  bliss ;  lo,  here  the  end. 
To  whidi  all  men  do  aim,  rich  to  be  made : 
Sudi  grace  now  to  be  happy,  is  before  thee  laid.*' 

««  Certes"  (said  he)  ''  I  n*i]l  thine  offered  grace, 

Nor  to  be  made  so  happy  do  intend ; 

Another  bliss  bdbre  mine  eyes  I  place. 

Another  happiness,  another  end. 

To  them  that  list  diese  bsse  regards  I  lend : 

But  I  in  aims,  and  in  atdiievements  brave. 

Do  rather  diuse  my  flitting  hours  to  spend. 

And  to  be  lord  of  those,  tmit  riches  have. 

Than  them  to  have  mysdf,  and  be  their  servile  slave.'* 


THE  BOWER  OF  BLISS. 

Thus  being  enter'd,  they  behold  around 

A  large  and  spadous  jdain,  on  every  side 

Strowed  with  pleasance,  whose  fair  grusy  ground 

Msntled  with  green,  and  eoodly  beautified 

With  all  the  ornaments  of  Flora's  pride, 

Wherewith  her  mother  Art,  as  half  in  scorn 

Of  niggard  Nature,  like  a  pompous  bride 

Did  £xk  her,  and  too  lavishly  adom,  [mom. 

When  forth  fiom  viigix)  bower  she  comes  in  th*  eady 

Thereto  the  heavens  always  jovial 
Lodk*d  on  them  lovdy  still  in  stedfast  state. 
Nor  sufieied  stoim  nor  fimt  on  them  to  foil, 
Their  tender  buds  or  leaves  to  violate, 
Nor  scorching  heat,  nor  odd  intemperate, 
T*  afflict  the  creatures,  which  therein  did  dweU, 
But  the  mild  air  with  sesson  moderate 
Gently  attemper*d  and  disposed  so  weU, 
That  still  it  breathed  forth  sweet  spirit  and  whole* 
somesmeU. 

More  sweet  and  wholesome  than  the  pleasant  hill 
Of  Rhodqpe,  on  whidi  the  nyn^  that  bore 
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A  giant  babe,  facfself  for  grief  did  km  ; 

Or  the  Thenaliaii  Tempe,  wheie  of  yore 

Fair  Daphne  Phcebus*  heart  with  love  did  gore ; 

Or  Ida,  where  the  Ooda  lov*d  to  repair, 

Wlienever  they  their  heavenly  bowers  forlore ; 

Or  sweet  Pamaas,  the  haunt  of  Miuea  fair ; 

Or  Eden,  if  that  aught  with  Eden  might  oompaie. 

Much  wonder*d  Guyon  at  the  £ur  aroect 

Of  that  sweet  place,  yet  sufiered  no  delight 

To  sink  into  ma  sense,  nor  mind  afiect. 

But  passed  forth,- and  look'd  still  forward  right, 

Bridling  his  will,  and  mastering  his  might  i 

Till  that  he  came  unto  another  gate. 

No  sate,  but  like  one,  being  go^y  dight 

With  boughs  and  branches,  which  did  broad  dilate 

Their  claiming  aims,  in  wanton  wreathings  intricate. 

So  fashioned  a  porch  with  rare  device, 
Arch'd  over  head  with  an  embracing  vine. 
Whose' bunches  hanging  down  seemM  to  entice 
All  passers  by,  to  taste  thehr  luscious  wine, 
And  did  themselves  into  their  hands  inclme, 
As  freely  offering  to  be  gathered : 
Some  deep  empurpled  as  the  hyacint. 
Some  as  die  ruby,  laughing  sweetly  red. 
Some  like  fair  emeral£,  not  yet  well  ripened. 

And  them  amongst,  some  were  of  bumishM  gold. 

So  made  by  art,  to  beautify  the  rest, 

Wliich  did  themselves  amongst  the  leaves  enfold. 

As  lurking  from  the  view  of  covetous  guest, 

That  the  weak  boughs,  with  bo  rich  load  opprest, 

Did  bow  adown,  as  overburdened. 

Under  that  porch  a  comely  dame  did  rest, 

Clad  in  fair  weeds,  but  foul  disordered,  [head. 

And  garments  loose,  that  seem*d  unmeet  for  woman- 

In  her  left  hand  a  cup  of  gold  she  held. 

And  with  her  right  the  riper  fruit  did  reach. 

Whose  sappy  liquor  that  with  fullness  swellM 

Into  her  cup  she  squeez*d,  with  dainty  breach 

Of  her  fine  fingers,  without  foul  impou^ 

That  so  fair  wine-press  made  the  wine  mote  sweet ; 

Thereof  she  us^d  to  give  to  drink  to  each, 

Wliom  passing  by  she  happened  to  meet: 

It  was  her  guise  all  strangers  goodly  so  to  greet 

So  she  to  Ouyon  ofibred  it  to  taste ; 
Who  taking  it  out  of  her  tender  hand. 
The  ci^>  to  ground  did  violently  cast. 
That  aU  in  pieces  it  waa  broken  found ; 
And  with  the  liquor  stained  all  the  land : 
Whereat  Excess  exceedingly  waa  wroth. 
Yet  no^te  the  same  amenc^  nor  yet  withatand, 
But  suffered  him  to  pass,  all  were  she  loth ; 
Who,  not  regarding  ner  displeasure,  forward  go*fch« 

There  the  most  dainty  paradise  on  ground. 

Itself  doth  off*er  to  hia  sober  eye, 

In  which  aU  pleasures  nlenteoualy  abound^ 

And  none  does  others*  nappiness  envy : 

The  painted  flowers,  the  trees  updiooting  high. 

The  dalea  for  shade,  the  hilla  for  breathhig  apace, 

The  ticmMing  fform^  the  chryalal  numing  by; 


And  that,  wfaldi  all  ftir  woikt  doth  moat  I  _ 

The  art,  which  all  that  wrought,  iq^peaiBd  inno  plaofr. 

One  would  have  thought  (so  cunningly  the  mdc 
And  scorned  parts  were  mingled  with  the  ihie) 
That  nature  had  for  wantonness  ensued 
Art,  and  that  art  at  nature  did  repine; 
So  striving  each  th*  other  to  undennine, 
Each  did  the  other's  work  more  beautify; 
So  differing  both  in  wills,  agreed  in  fine : 
So  all  agrnd  through  sweet  divcnity. 
This  gwden  to  adorn  with  all  variety. 

And  in  themidat  of  all,  a  fountain  stood. 

Of  richest  substance  that  on  earth  might  be. 

So  pure  and  shiny,  that  the  silver  flood 

Through  every  channel  running  one  might  see; 

Most  goodly  it  with  pure  imagery 

Was  overwrought,  and  shapes  of  naked  boys. 

Of  which  some  seemM  with  lively  jollity 

To  fly  about,  playing  their  wanton  toys. 

While  othen  did  themaelvea  embathe  in  liquid  jojb 

And  over  all,  of  purest  gold,  waa  spread 

A  trail  of  ivy  in  his  native  hue : 

For,  the  rich  metal  was  so  coloured. 

That  wight,  who  did  not  well  advia'd  it  view. 

Would  surely  deem  it  to  be  ivy  true : 

Low  his  lascivious  arms  adown  did  creep. 

That  themselves  dipping  in  the  silver  dew. 

Their  fleecy  flowers  they  tenderly  did  steep,      [weepu 

Which  drops  of  chzystal  aeem'd  for  wantanaeaa  to 


Infinite  streams  continually  did  well 

Out  of  this  fountsin,  sweet  and  fidr  to  see, 

The  which  into  an  ample  laver  fdl. 

And  shortly  grew  to  so  great  quantity. 

That  like^t  little  Uke  it  seem*d'to  be; 

Whose  depth  exceeded  not  tfuee  cubits  height. 

That  through  the  waves  one  might  the  bottom  see^ 

All  pav*d  beneath  with  jasper  shining  bright. 

That  Beem*d  the  fountain  in  that  aea  did  sail  uprif^t. 

And  all  the  margin  round  about  waa  set, 

With  shady  laurel  trees,  thence  to  deflnd 

The  sunny  beams,  whidi  on  the  billows  bet. 

And  those  which  therein  babied,  might  olfeod. 

As  Ouyon  happened  by  the  same  to  wend. 

Two  naked  damaels  he  therein  espied. 

Which  therein  bathing,  aeemed  to  contend. 

And  wrestle  wantonly,  norjcared  to  hide 

Their  dainty  parts  from  view  of  any  whidi  them  eyed* 

Sometimes  the  one  would  hh  the  other  quite 
Above  the  waters,  and  then  down  again 
Her  plunge,  as  over  mastered  by  m^t. 
Where  both  awhile  would  coverod  remain. 
And  each  the  other  from  to  rise  restrain ; 
The  while  their  snowy  limbs,  as  throo^  a  veil. 
So  thioush  the  chrvstal  wavea  appeand  plain; 
Then  suddenly  both  would  theooselves  unhele. 
And  th'  amorous  sweet  spoils  to  greedy  eyes  reveaL 

As  that  fair  star,  the  messenger  of  mom. 
His  dewy  face  out  of  the  aea  doth  rear: 
Oi^  as  the  Cypdan  goddeni  newly  bom . 
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Of  di'  oeeao's  firvdtfta  frotfa,  did  fot appenr: 
i^uch  teemed  they,  and  to  thdr  ydlow  bkii 
ChxyiuUine  humour  dropped  down  iqpeoe. 
^liom  Midi  when  GuTon  taw,  he  diew  him  near. 
And  lomewhat  gu  xdiott  his  eimeit  pace; 
Hit  ttubbcm  hreast  gan  tecret  pkatance  to  embnoe. 


The  wanlon  majdent  him  etpying,  itood 

Gating  awhile  at  hit  unwonted  guiae; 

Then  tfa*  one  hoGelf  low  ducked  in  the  flood, 

Abaih^d,  that  her  a  ttnnger  did  avite: 

Bat  th*  other  lather  hi^ier  did  ariaO) 

And  her  two  lilj  pm  aloft  diapUy'd, 

And  all  that  m^^  hia  rndting  heart  entice 

To  her  *i«»ig*»**^  the  unto  him  betiaj^d : 

The  leat  hiS  undenieatii,  him  nxxe  dciiiOQa  made. 

With  that,  the  other  likewite  up  aiuie, 
And  her  fiur  lodca,  which  ftonedj  were  bouid 
Up  in  one  knot,  the  low  adown  did  looae : 
^ludi,  flowing  loos  and  diick,  her  doth'd  around, 
And  lh*  ivory  in  guden  mantle  gown'd: 
So  that  fiur  tpectade  ftom  him  watreft, 
Vet  that  which  left  it,  no  leit  fair  wat  found : 
So  hid  in  locka  and  wavet  ftom  looken*  theft, 
Nought  hot  her  lovely  fi^e  the  for  hit  looking  left. 

Widial  ilMs  Untied,  and  die  hluth'd  withal. 

That  Hiudiing  to  her  lani^ter  gave  mora  graoe, 

And  laughter  to  her  blushing,  as  did  fall : 

Now  when  they  spied  the  kidght  to  dack  hit  pace, 

Them  to  behold,  and  in  hia  sparkling  face 

The  secret  aigna  of  kindled  lott  i^ipear. 

Their  wanton  menimcnta  they  did  inoeaie. 

And  to  him  bedmned,  to  appinach  more  near,    [rear. 

Aikl  thew'd  him  many  tights  that  counge  cold  could 

On  which  iriien  gtaing  him  the  Palmer  taw. 

He  BDudi  xebaked  thoae  wandering  eyet  of  hit. 

And,  conntelM  weD,  him  forwaid  thence  did  draw. 

Now  aie  they  come  nigh  to  the  Bower  of  Blitt, 

Of  her  fond  forountea  to  nam*d  amitt: 

When  tfaot  the  Palmer;  ^^  Now,  Sir,  well  avite; 

For,  here  die  end  of  all  our  travel  it: 

Hefe  wonnet  Acnaia,  whom  we  mutt  turpiite, 

Ebe  the  will  alip  away,  and  all  our  drift  despite." 

Eftaoona  they  heard  a  moat  melodkmt  tound 
Of  all  dist  might  delight  a  dainty  cir, 
Such  aa  at  once  mi^t  not  on  living  (pround. 
Save  in  tfait  ptraditp,  be  heard  eltewhere : 
Bight  hvd  it  waa  ibr  wight  which  did  it  hear. 
To  read  wluU  manner  muaic  that  vaiffit  be : 
For,  an  diat  pleaamg  ia  to  Hving  ear, 
Wat  there  contorted  in  one  harmony, 
Biida,  voioea,  intftimienti>  windt,  watera,  all  agree. 

The  joyooa  birdt,  tfanmded  in  cfaearfol  thade. 
Their  notaa  unio  the  voice  attempered  sweet; 
Th*  try^*^  toft  trembling  voicei  made 
To  A*  inalnmmta  divine  retpoodenoe  meet; 
The  tilvcr  toondiog  inatrumentt  did  neet 
With  the  bfloe  mnxmnn  of  the  water't  foil: 
The  water*a  fiJl  with  diflNwine  diaeraet, 
Now  toft,  now  loud,  unto  the  wind  did  call : 
The  flcmk  warhBng  whid  Ww  1 


There,  whence  that  muiic  teemed  heard  to  be, 

Was  the  fair  Witch,  herself  now  tobdng 

With  a  new  lover,  whom  through  toroery 

And  witchcraft,  the  from  far  did  thither  bring; 

There  she  had  him  now  laid  atlumbering. 

In  secret  shade,  after  long  wanton  joyi: 

While  roimd  about  them  pleatantly  did  sing 

Many  fair  ladies,  and  latciviout  boyi. 

That  ever  mix^d  their  tong  with  light  licentiona  tojn. 

And  all  the  .while,  right  over  him  the  hung. 
With  her  falte  eyes  fatt  fixed  ui  hit  ti^t. 
At  seeking  mededne,  whence  she  wat  ttimg. 
Or  greedily  depatturing  deli|^t: 

id  oft  inclining  down  with  kittes  light, 
For  fear  of  waking^him,  hit  lint  bedew*d. 
And  through  hit  humid  eyet  md  tuck  hit  tprigfat. 
Quite  molten  hito  lust  and  pleasure  lewd ; 
Whezewidi  the  tighed  toft,  aa  if  hit  cate  the  rued. 

The  while,  tome  one  did  chaunt  thit  lovely  lay; 
^^  Ah  see,  whose  fair  thing  dost  fain  to  see, 
In  springing  flower  the  inuige  of  thy  day; 
Ah  see  the  virgin  rote,  how  sweetly  the 
Doth  first  peep  forth  with  bashful  modesty. 
That  fairer  seems,  the  less  ye  see  her  may; 
Lo,  see  soon  after,  how  more  bold  and  free 
Her  bared,  bosom  she  doth  broad  display; 
Lo,  see  tolm  after,  how  she  fades  and  fallt  away. 

So  passeth,  in  the  passing  of  a  day, 
Of  mortal  life  the  leaf,  the  bud,  the  flower. 
Nor  more  doth  flourish  after  fint  decay. 
That  ent  waa  sought  to  deck  both  bed  and  bower 
Of  many  a  lady,  and  many  a  paramour : 
Gather  therefore  the  rose,  while  yet  is  prime, 
For  soon  comes  age,  that  will  her  pride  deflower: 
Gather  the  rote  of  love,  while  yet  is  time, 
While  bving  thou  mayst  loved  be  with  equal  crime.** 

He  ceased,  and  then  gan  all  the  oune  of  birds 
Their  divert  notea  t'attune  unto  his  lay. 
As  in  approvanoe  of  his  pleasing  words. 
The  constant  pair  heard  all  that  he  did  tay. 
Yet  swerved  not,  but  kept  their  forward  way. 
Through  many  covert  groves,  and  thiduta  dote. 
In  which  they  creeping  did  at  last  display 
That  wanton  lady,  with  her  lover  loose, 
Whote  tleepy  head  she  in  her  lap  did  toft  ditpote. 

Upon  a  bed  of  rotet  the  wat  laid. 

As  foint  through  heat,  or  dight  to  pleasant  tin, 

And  was  anay*d,  or  rather  disamy'd. 

All  in  a  veil  of  silk  and  silver  thin. 

That  hid  no  whit  her  alabaster  skin. 

But  rather  shewM  more  white,  if  more  might  be  t 

More  subtle  web  Anchne  cannot  spin. 

Nor  the  fine  nets,  which  oft  we  woven  see 

Of  scorched  dew  do  not  in  th*  air  more  lightly  flee. 

Her  snowy  breast  was  bare  to  ready  spoil 
Of  hungry  eyes  which  n*ote  therewith  be  fill'd ; 
And  yet  through  languor  of  her  late  tweet  toil. 
Few  drops,  more  detr  than  neetar,  fbrtfa  dittfll*d. 
That  like  pun  orient  pearh  adown  it  trfllM  t 
And  her  fair  eyes  vweet  amiliiii;  in  ddig^t 
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MdBtenM  their  ileiy  beami,  with  which  the  thxffl'd 
Fnil  hearts,  yet  quenched  not ;  like  stany  light, 
Whidi  sparkling  on  the  silent  waves,  does 
bright. 


The  young  man  sleeping  by  her,  seemed  to  be 
Some  goodly  swain  of  honourable  place. 
That  certes  it  great  pity  was  to  see 
Him  his  nobility  so  foul  deface ; 
A  sweet  regard,  and  amiable  grace, 
.  Mixed  with  muily  sternness,  did  ufipeax 
Yet  sleeping  in  his  well  proportion^  &ce, 
And  on  nis  tender  lips  the  downy  hair 
Did  now  but  fteshly  spring,  and  silken  blossoms  bear. 

His  warlike  aims  (the  idle  instruments 
Of  slaeping  praise)  were  hung  upon  a  tzee. 
And  his  brave  shield  (full  of  old  moniments) 
Was  foully  ras'd,  that  no^ie  the  signs  might  see ; 
Nor  for  them,  nor  for  honour  cared  he, 
Nor  auffht  that  did  to  his  advancement  tend ; 
But  in  lewd  loves,  and  wasteful  luxury. 
His  days,  his  goods,  his  body  he  did  ^end : 
O  horrible  enchantment,-  that  him  so  did  blend ! 

The  noble  elf  and  careful  palmer  drew 

So  nigh  them  (minding  nought  but  lustful  game) 

That  sudden  forth  they  on  them  rush'd,  and  threw 

A  subtle  net,  which  only  for  the  same 

The  skilful  palmer  formally  did  fhtme. 

So  held  them  under  fSsst,  the  while  the  rest 

Fled  all  away  for  fear  of  fouler  shame. 

The  fair  Endiantress,  so  unwares  opprest,        [wrest 

Tried  all  her  arts,  and  all  her  sleights,  thence  out  to 

And  eke  her  lover  strove :  but  all  in  vain; 

For,  that  same  net  so  cunningly  was  wour^ 

That  neither  guile  nor  force  might  it  distrain. 

They  took  Uiem  both,  and  both  them  strongly  bound 

In  captive  bands,  which  there  they  ready  found : 

But  her  in  chains  of  adamant  he  tied ; 

For  nothing  else  might  keep  her  safe  and  sound; 

But  Verdant  (so  he  night)  he  soon  untied. 

And  counsel  sage  instoid  thereof  to  him  applied. 

But  an  those  pleasant  bowers,  and  palace  brave, 
Guyon  broke  down,  with  rigor  pitiless ; 
Nor  auffht  their  goodly  workmanship  might  save 
Them  from  the  tempest  of  his  wrathfulness, 
But  that  their  bUss  he  tumM  to  balefulness : 
Their  groves  he  felled,  theur  gardens  did  defiux, 
Their  arbors  spoil'd,  their  cabinets  suppress, 
Theur  banqueuhouses  bum,  their  buildings  rase, 
And  of  the  £urest  late,  now  made  the  foulest  place. 


THE  FACULTIES  OF  THE  MIND, 

Nor  can  I  tell,  nor  can  I  stay  to  tell 

This  part*8  great  workmanship,  and  wondrous  power. 

That  all  this  other  world's  work  doth  excel, 

•  ••••• 

Therein  were  divers  rooms  and  divers  stages, 
But  thrfe  the  cfaiefest,  and  of  greatest  power, 
In  which  there  dwelt  three  honourable  sages. 
The  wisest  men  (I  ween)  that  lived  in  their  ages. 


Not  he  whom  Greece  (the  nurse  of  all  good  arts) 
By  Phffibus*  doom,  the  wisest  thought  alive, 
Might  be  compar'd  to  these  by  many  parts : 
Nor  that  sage  Pylian  sire,  which  did  survive 
Three  ages,  such  as  mortal  men  contrive. 
By  whose  advice  old  Priam's  dty  fell. 
With  these  in  praise  of  policies  might  strive. 
These  three  in  these  three  rooms  did  sundry  dwdl. 
And  oounseQed  £sur  Alma,  how  to  govern  welL 

The  first  of  them  could  things  to  come  foresee : 
The  next,  could  of  things  present  best  advise ; 
The  third,  things  psst  could  keep  in  memory: 
So  that  no  time,  nor  reason  could  arise, 
But  that  the  same  oould  one  of  these  oomprise. 
For  thy,  the  first  did  in  the  fore  part  sit. 
That  nought  might  hinder  his  quick  prejudice : 
He  had  a  sharp  foresight,  and  working  wit. 
That  never  idle  was,  nor  onoe  could  rest  a  whit. 

His  chamber  was  dispaintftd  all  within. 

With  sundry  colours,  in  the  which  were  writ 

Infinite  shapes  of  things  dispersed  thin; 

Some  such  as  in  the  world  were  never  yet, 

Nor  can  devised  be  of  mortal  wit; 

Some  daily  seen,  and  knowen  by  their  names, 

Such  as  in  idle  fantasies  do  flit : 

Infernal  hags,  centaurs,  fiends,  hippodames. 

Apes,  lions,  eagles,  owls,  fools,  lovers,  duldrm,  dames. 

And  all  the  chamber  filled  was  with  flies. 
Which  buzzed  all  about,  and  made  such  sound. 
That  they  encumbered  all  men's  ears  and  eyes. 
Like  many  swaims  of  bees  assembled  round, 
Af^  their  hives  with  honey  do  abound : 
All  those  were  idle  thoughts  and  phantasies. 
Devices,  dreams,  opinions  unsound, 
Shows,  visions,  soothsays,  and  prophecies ; 
And  all  that  feigned  is,  as  leasings,  tales,  and  lies. 

Amongst  them  all  sate  he  whidi  wonned  there. 
That  bight  Phantastes  by  his  nature  true ; 
A  man  of  years  yet  finesh,  as  might  appear. 
Of  swarth  complexion,  and  of  crabbed  hue. 
That  hun  f^  of  mdancholy  did  shew; 
Bent  hollow  beetle  brow,  sliarp  staring  eyes, 
That  muad  or  fodish  seem'd:  one  by  his  view 
Might  deem  him  bom  with  ill  disposed  skies. 
When  oblique  Saturn  sate  in  th'  house  of  agonies. 

Whom  Alma  having  shewed  to  her  guests. 

Thence  brousht  them  tP  the  second  room,  whose  walla 

Were  painted  fair  with  memorable  gestes 

Of  famous  wisarda,  and  with  pictonls 

Of  magistrates,  of  courts,  of  tribunals. 

Of  commonwealths,  of  states,  of  policy. 

Of  laws,  of  judgements,  and  \)f  decretals ; 

All  arts,  all  science,  all  philosophy. 

And  all  that  in  the  world  was  aye  dioaght  wittily. 

Of  those  that  room  was  full:  and  them  among 
There  sate  aman  of  ripe  and  periect  age, 
Wlio  did  them  meditate  all  his  life  long. 
That  through  continual  practice  and  usage. 
He  now  was  grown  right  wise,  and  wondrous  sage. 
Great  pleamie  had  tknse  stna^  kni^ts  tojee 
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His  goodW  vteHm,  and  amve  penoniige, 
ThathiadiadpIesbothdeslrMtobe;  [thne. 

But  Alina  thence  tfacm  kd  to  th*  hindmost  raom  of 


That  diambcr  seemed  iuumkis  and  old. 

And  tfaoefoR  was  lemofcd  iv  bcfahid; 

Yet  woe  the  walla,  that  did  the  nme  nphold) 

Ri^t  finn  and  sttong,  though  somewhat  the?  de- 

dinM; 
And  therein  sate  ah  old  did  num,  half  hlind. 
And  an  dcoepid  in  his  feehle  ooise, 
Yet  liTdjr  rigor  rested  in  his  mind. 
And  wciompcnced  him  with  a  better  sooroe: 
Weak  body  wdlisehang'dibr  mind*s  ledoabled  force. 

This  man  of  infinite  lemembrsnce  was, 
And  things  finegoiie  through  manj  ages  held. 
Which  he  leoordBd  still  as  they  did  pass, 
Nor  soliered  tfacm  to  peririi  throuj^  long  eld. 
As  an  tfaii^  else,  die  which  this  world  doth  weld. 
Bat  laid  them  up  in  his  immortal  serine, 
Where  tfaey  for  ever  unocsTupted  dwellM ; 
The  wan  he  well  remembeied  of  king  Nine, 
Of  old  Assszacus,  and  Inachus  divine. 

The  yean  of  Nestor 

Nor  yet  Methusalem, 

For,  he  remembered  both 

Nor  wonder  then,  if  that  he  were  depriT*d 

Of  natlTe  strength  now,  that  he  them  sorviv^d. 

His  chamber  au  was  hung  about  with  icdls. 

And  old  recoids  from  ancient  times  deriVd, 

Some  made  m  books,  some  in  long  parchment  scrolls 

That  were  all  worm-eaten,  and  fvSi  of  canker  holes. 


THE  DEFEAT  OF  MARINE LL, 

Eftsooits  her  goodly  shidd  addressing  fair. 

That  mortal  spear  she  in  her  lumd  did  take. 

And  unfeo  batue  did  herself  prepare. 

The  knight,  approacfainff,  stemly  her  bespake ; 

^  Sir  ki^giht,  that  dost  uiy  toyage  rashly  make 

By  thia  fortddden  way  in  my  demite, 

Nor  dost  by  others*  dieath  example  ti^ 

I  read  thee  soon  retire,  while  thou  hast  might, 

Lesst  aAarwaids  it  be  too  late  to  take  thy  li^t" 

Ydniird  with  deep  diadnn  of  his  proud  threat. 
She  shortly  thus;  ^«  fly  they,  that  need  to  fly; 
Woids  flenen  babes.    I  mean  not  thee  intxeat 
To  pass ;  but  maugre  thee  will  pass  or  die.*' 
Nor  looser  staid  ftr  th*  other  to  ftply. 
But  wi£  sharp  spear  the  rest  made  dearly  known. 
Strongly  the  strange  knight  rsn,  and  stoidily 
Sciu^  her  fiill  on  die  breast,  that  made  her  down 
Dcdine  her  head.    «    •    • 

But  she  against  hhn  in  the  shield  did  smite 
With  so  fleroe  fiiry  and  great  puissance,  [quite, 

That  dnoufl^  his  three  square  scutcheon  pierdng 
And  dmrngh  his  mailed  hauberk,  by  mlschanoe 
The  wicked  stad  through  his  left  side  did  gbnoe; 
Him  so  treosfixed  she  before  her  bore 
Beyond  Ua  cnnip  the  length  of  all  her  hoiee. 


T31  sadly  sousing  on  the  sandy  shore, 

He  tumbled  on  an  heap,  and  WBllow*d  in  his  gore. 

Like  as  the  sacred  Ox  that  csrelesa  stands. 
With  gilded  horns,  an4  flow*Ty  garlands  crown'd. 
Proud  of  his  dying  honor  and  dear  bands. 
While  th*  altan  fume  with  frankincense  around. 
All  suddenly  with  mortal  stroke  astound 
Doth  groreUinff  fall,  and  with  his  streaming  gore 
Distains  the  piUars,  and  the  holy  ground. 
And  the  iUr  flowers,  that  decked  him  before; 
So  fell  proud  Marindl  upon  the  predous  shore. 

The  martial  maid  staid  not  him  to  lament, 
But  forward  rode,  and  kept  her  ready  way 
Along  the  strond :  which  as  she  overwent, 
She  saw  bestrewed  all  with  ridi  array 
Of  oearis  and  predous  stones  of  great  sssay. 
And  sH  the  gravel  mix*d  with  golden  ore; 
Whereat  she  wondered  much,  but  would  not  stay 
For  gold,  or  pearls,  or  predous  stones  an  hour. 
But  them  despised  all ;  for  all  was  in  her  power. 

Whfle  thus  he  kty  m  desdly  *stonishment. 
Tidings  hereof  came  to  his  mother's  ear ; 
His  mother  was  the  black.brow*d  Cymoent, 
The  daughter  of  great  Nereus,  which  did  bear 
This  warlike  son  unto  an  earthly  peer. 
The  fismous  Dumarin ;  who  on  a  day 
Finding  the  nymph  asleep  in  secret  where 
As  he  by  dianoe  did  wander  that  same  way, 
Was  taken  with  her  love,  and  by  her  dosdy  lay. 

There  he  this  knight  of  her  begot;  whom  bom 

She  of  his  father  Marinell  did  name, 

And  in  a  rocky  cave  as  wight  forlorn, 

Long  tune  she  fostered  up,  till  he  became 

A  mighty  man  at  arms,  and  mickle  fame 

Did  get  through  great  adventures  by  him  done : 

For  never  man  he  sufiered  by  that  same 

Rich  ttrond  to  travel,  whereas  he  did  wonne. 

But  that  he  most  do  battle  with  the  sea  nymph's  soa 

An  hundred  knights  of  honorable  name 

He  had  subdued,  and  them  his  vassals  made, 

That  through  all  iairy  Isnd  his  noble  fame 

Now  biased  was,  and  fear  did  all  invade. 

That  none  dunt  passen  through  that  perilous  glade  r 

And  to  advance  his  nsme  and  glory  more. 

Her  sea^^od  sire  she  desrly  did  persuade 

T'  endow  her  son  with  treasure  and  rich  store, 

'Bove  all  the  sons  that  were  of  earthly  wombs  ybore. 

The  god  did  grant  his  daughter's  dear  demand. 
To  doen  his  nephew  in  all  ridies  flow;  ^ 
Eftsoons  his  heaped  waves  he  did  command, 
Out  of  their  hollow  bosom  forth  to  throw 
All  the  huge  treasure,  which  the  sea  below 
Had  in  his  greedy  (ndf  devoured  deep. 
And  him  enxicfaed  urough  the  overthrow 
And  wrecks  of  many  wr^ches,  which  did  \ 
And  often  wail  their  wealth,  which  he  from  them  did 
keep. 

Shortly  upon  that  shore  there  heaped  was 
Exceeding  riches  and  all  predous  things. 
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The  spoQ  of  ftD  the  woiU,  Uuil  ti  did  piss 

The  wealth  of  th*  East,  and  pomp  of  Penum  kings; 

Ghdd,  amber,  ivorj,  peada,  owches,  rings, 

And  all  that  else  was  pEedous  and  dear. 

The  sea  unto  him  voluntary  brings ; 

That  shortly  he  a  great  lord  did  appear. 

As  was  in  dl  the  land  of  faiiy,  or  dsewheie. 

Thereto  he  was  a  doughty  dreaded  knight, 
Tried  often  to  the  scaSie  of  many  dear, 
That  none  in  equal  arms  him  matchen  might : 
The  which  his  mother  seeing,  gan  to  fear 
Least  his  too  hau^ty  hardiness  might  rear 
Some  hard  mishap,  in  haiard  of  his  lifet 
For  this  she  oft  mm  counsd'd  to  fotbear 
The  bloody  battle,  and  to  stir  up  strife, 
But  after  all  his  war,  to  rest  his  weaiy  knife. 

And  for  his  more  assurance,  she  enqur*d 
One  day  of  Proteus  by  his  mighty  spell 
(For  Proteus  was  with  prophecy  inspired) 
Her  dear  8on*s  destiny  to  her  to  tell. 
And  the  sad  end  of  her  sweet  MarinelL 
Who,  through  foresight  of  his  eternal  skill. 
Bade  her  ftom  womaokind  to  keep  him  well : 
For  of  a  woman  he  should  have  much  ill ; 
A  virgin  stxange  and  stout  him  should  dismay  or 
kilL 

For  this  she  gave  him  warning  every  day, 
The  love  of  women  not  to  entertain; 
A  lesson  too  too  hard  £or  living  day. 
From  love  in  ctfurse  of  nature  to  reftain: 
Yet  he  his  mother's  love  did  well  retain. 
And  ever  from  fair  ladies'  love  did  fly; 
Yet  many  ladies  fair  did  oft  complain. 
That  th^  for  love  of  him  would  algates  die ; 
Die,  i^oso  list  for  him,  he  was  love's  enemy. 

But  ah,  who  can  deceive  his  destiny, 

Or  ween  by  warning  to  avoid  his  fate ;, 

That  when  he  sleeps  in  most  security. 

And  safest  seems,  nim  soonest  doth  amate. 

And  findeth  due  cfiect  or  soon  or  late ! 

So  feeble  k  the  power  of  fleshly  arm.  ^ 

His  mother  bade  him  women's  love  to  hate,  ^ 

For  she  of  women's  force  did  fear  no  harm; 

So  weening  to  have  ann'd  him,  she  did  quite  disarm. 

This  was  that  woman,  this  that  deadly  wound. 
That  Proteus  propheded  should  him  dismay,- 
The  wiaxh  his  mother  vainly  did  expound, 
To  be  heart-woundiiig  love,  which  should  essay 
To  bring  her  son  unto  his  last  decay. 
So  tickle  be  the  terms  of  mortal  state. 
And  full  of  Sttbde  soplusms,  which  do  play 
With  double  senses,  and  with  false  debate, 
T'  approve  the  unknown  purpose  of  eternal  fkte. 

Too  true  the  ikmoos  MarineU  it  found. 
Who  through  late  trial  on  that  wealthy  strand 
Inglorious  now  lies  in  senseless  swound, 
Tuough  heavy  stroke  of  Britomartis'  hand, 
Whidi  when  his  mother  dear  did  understand. 
And  heavy  taiings  heard,  whereas  she  play'd 
Amongst  ner  watry  sisters  by  a  pond. 


Gathering  sweet  daftdffiifs  to  have  made       [shade; 
Quf  garlands,  fhm  the  sun  tfaefa-  foreheads  fair  to 

Eftsoons  both  flowers  and  garlands  far  away 
She  flung,  and  her  fiur  dewv  locks  yxent. 
To  sorrow  huge  she  tum*d  ner  fioRner  play, 
And  gamesome  mirth  to  grievous  drerfanent : 
She  mrew  herself  down  on  the  continent. 
Nor  word  did  speak,  but  lay  as  in  a  swoune. 
While  all  her  sisters  did  for  her  lament, 
With  yelling  outcries,  and  with  shriddng  sowne ; 
And  every  one  did  tear  her  garland  from  her  crown. 

Soon  as  she  up  out  of  her  deadly  fit 

Arose,  she  bade  her  chariot  to  bie  brought, 

And  all  her  sisters,  that  with  her  did  ait, 

Bade  eke  at  onoe  their  chariots  to  be  sought; 

Then,  full  of  bitter  grief  and  pensive  thiught. 

She  to  her  waggon  dombe ;  c£nnbe  all  the  rest, 

And  forth  togedier  went,  with  sonow  frau^t. 

The  waves,  obedient  to  their  bdiest. 

Them  yielded  ready  passsge,  and  their  rage  surceased. 


Great  Neptune  stood  amaxed  at  their  si^t. 

While  on  his  broad  round  back  they  sofdv  slid. 

And  eke  himself  moom'd  at  their  mournful  plight ; 

Yet  wist  not  what  their  wailing  meant,  yet  did 

For  great  compassion  of  their  sorrow  bid 

His  mighty  waters  to  them  buxom  be : 

Eftsoons  the  roaring  billows  still  abid. 

And  all  the  grisly  monsters  of  the  s^ 

Stood  gaping  at  theur  gate,  and  wondered  them  to  see. 

A  team  of  dolphins  ranged  in  array. 

Drew  the  smooth  chariot  of  C3rmoent ; 

They  were  all  taught  by  Triton,  to  obey 

To  the  I6ng  trains,  at  her  commandement : 

As  swift  as  swallows  on  the  waves  they  went, 

That  their  broad  flaggy  fins  no  foam  did  rear. 

Nor  bubUing  ronndell  they  bdiind  them  sent ; 

The  rest,  of  other  fishes  dnwen  were, 

Which  with  their  finny  oars  the  swdling  sea  did  shear. 

Soon  as  they  been  airiv'd  upon  the  brim 

Of  the  rich  ttrond^  their  chariots  they  fbrlore. 

And  let  their  teamed  fishes  softly  swim 

Along  the  margin  of  the  foamy  shore. 

Least  they  their  fins  should  bruise,  and  sorbate  sore 

Their  tender  feet  upon  the  stony  ground ; 

And  coming  to  the  place,  where  idl  in  gore 

And  cruddy  blood  enwallowed  diey  fbimd 

The  luckless  Marinell  lying  in  deadly  swound ; 

His  mother  swooned'  thrice,  and  the  third  time 
Could  scarce  recovered  be  out  of  her  peon; 
Had  she  not  been  devoid  of  mortal  slime. 
She  should  not  then  have  been  rdiev'd  again : 
But  soon  as  life  recovered  had  the  reipi. 
She  made  so  piteous  moan,  and  dear  wayment. 
That  the  hard  rdeks  could  scarce  ftom  teare  refirain, 
And  all  her  sists  nymphs  with  one  consent 
Supplied  her  sobbing  4iveaches  with  sad  comphment 

«'  Dear  unage  of  myself,"  she  said,  '^  that  is 
The  wretch^  son  of  wretched  mother  bom. 
Is  this  thine  high  advancement  ?  O,  is^is 
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Th*  immorlal  iHn»»  vidi  vUcfa  ^atejH  imbani 
Thy  Kiaiidiire  Nerens  jnuuiuai  to  adom  ? 
Now  lieBt  thou  of  liie  and  honour  reft; 
Now  liest  thou  a  lump  of  earth  forlom. 
Nor  of  thr  hte  life  memory  is  left, 
Nor  can  tfay  ineroeahfe  deatiny  be  weft. 

"'  Fond  Pmteiu,  father  of  fabe  prophecies. 

And  tfaey  moR  ftnid  that  credit  to  thee  giTe, 

Not  thia  die  work  of  wonoan^s  hand  I  wis, 

That  ao  deep  wound  tfaroo^^  these  dear  members  drive. 

I  feared  lore :  but  they  t£u  love  do  live ; 

But  ihey  diat  die,  do  neither  love  nor  hate. 

Natbleas,  to  thee  thy  ibily  I  feqrive. 

And  to  myad^  and  to  aoouaed  fete 

Hie  guilt  I  do  aacribe:  dear  wisdom  bought  too  late. 

^  O,  what  availa  it  of  hnmortal  seed 
To  been  yfaied  and  never  bom  to  die  ? 
Far  better  I  it  dean  to  die  with  speed. 
Than  waste  in  woe  and  wailful  misery. 
Wlw  dlea,  the  utmost  dokwr  doth  able; 
But  who  that  lives,  is  left  to  wail  hia  loasf 
So  life  ia  loea,  and  death  felidty. 
Sad  life  wane  than  giad  death :  and  greater  cross 
To  aee  fiiend'a  giave,  than  dead  the  gmve  self  to  en- 

[grosB. 
^  But  if  the  heavens  did  his  days  envy. 
And  my  short  bliss  malign,  yet  mkht  they  Weill 
Thus  much  affiird  me,  ere  that  he  did  die 
That  die  dhn  eyes  of  my  dear  Marinell 
I  might  have  dosed,  and  him  bid  ferewel. 
Since  other  offices  for  mother  meet 
They  would  not  grant. 

Yet  maogre  them,  feiewel  my  sweetest  sweet ; 
Faiewd  my  sweetest  son,  since  we  no  move  shall 

[meet" 


THE  BIRTH  OF  BELPHEBB. 

It  fertaned,  fehr  Venus  having  lost 
Her  little  son,  the  winged  god  of  love, 
"Who  for  some  light  displeuure  which  him  crost, 
Was  feom  h«  fled  as  flit  as  airy  dove, 
And  left  her  bltssfel  bower  of  joy  above, 
(So  from  her  often  he  had  fled  away, 
Wlien  ahe  for  on^t  him  sharply  cud  reprove. 
And  wandered  in  the  world  in  strange  anay, 
DiflguisM  in  ihonsand  ahapes  that  none  might  him 
betray.) 

Him  for  to  seek,  she  left  her  heavenly  house 
(The  house  of  goodly  fomis  and  flur  aspects. 
Whence  all  the  worid  derives  the  glorious 
Festmea  of  beautiea,  and  all  ahapes  sdect, 
With  which  hi^  God  his  worimoanshin  hath  deck*d) 
And  searched  every  way,  through  whioi  his  wings 
Had  home  him,  or  his  tract  ahe  might  detect: 
9ie  pnniia*d  kkses  sweet  and  sweeter  things 
Unto  the  man,  that  id  him  tidings  to  her  brings. 

Fiist  she  him  soug^  in  courts,  where  most  he  used 
Whylome  to  haunt,  but  there  she  found  him  not ; 
But  manv  there  she  found,  which  sore  accused 
His  fiWhood,  and  with  foul  infamous  blot 


His  crael  deeds  and  wfekcd  wiles  did  spots 
Ladies  a&d  lords  she  every  where  might  hear 
Complaining,  how  with  his  empoisoned  shot 
Their  woftil  hearts  he  wounded  had  whyleie, 
And  so  had  left  them  languishing  twizt  hope  and 
fear. 

She  then  the  cities  sought,  from  gate  to  gate, 
And  every  one  did  ask,  ^^Did  he  him  see?*' 
And  every  one  her  answered,  ^^  that  too  liUe 
He  had  him  seen,  and  ^t  the  crudty 
Of  his  sharp  darts,  and  hot  artillery." 
And  every  one  threw  forth  zeproacfaea  rife 
Of  his  mischievous  deeds,  and  said,  '^tfaat  he 
Was  the  disturber  of  all  dvil  life, 
The  enemy  of  peace,  and  author  of  all  strife." 

Then  in  the  country  she  abroad  him  sought. 
And  in  the  rural  cottages  enquired; 
Where  also,  many  plaints  to  her  were  brought. 
How  he  their  heedleas  hearta  with  love  had  iked. 
And  his  felse  venom  throu^  their  veins  inspired ; 
And  eke  the  gentle  shepherd  swains,  whidi  sat 
Keeping  their  fleecy  flocks,  as  they  were  hued. 
She  sweedy  heard  complain,  both  how  and  what 
Her  son  had  to  them  done;  yet  die  did  smile  thereat 

But  when  in  none  of  all  these  she  him  got. 
She  gan  aviso  where  else  he  might  him  hide : 
At  last,  she  her  bethought,  that  she  had  not 
Yet  sought  the  savage  woods  and  fevests  wide, 
In  whi^  foil  many  lovely  njrmphs  abide, 
Mongst  whom  might  be,  that  he  did  closely  lie. 
Or  that  the  love  of  some  of  them  him  tied ; 
Therefore  she  thither  cast  her  course  t'  apply, 
To  search  the  secret  haunts  of  Dian's  company. 

Shortly,  unto  the  wastefol  woods  she  came, 
Whereas  she  found  the  goddess  with  her  crew. 
After  late  chaoe  of  their  embrewed  game. 
Sitting  beside  a  fountain  in  a  rew. 
Some  of  them  washing  widi  the  liquid  dew 
From  off  their  dainty  limbs  die  dusty  sweat 
And  soil,  which  did  deform  their  livelv  hue ; 
Others  lay  shaded  from  the  scordiing  heat; 
The  rest,  upon  her  petson,  gave  attendance  great 

She,  having  hung  upon  a  bough  on  high 
Her  bow  Iknd  painted  quiver,  had  unlac'd 
Her  silver  buskins  from  her  nimble  thigh. 
And  her  lank  loins  ungirt,  and  breasts  unbiac*d, 
After  her  heat  the  breathing  cold  to  taste ; 
Her  golden  locks,  that  late  in  tresses  bright 
Embraided  were  for  hindering  of  her  haste. 
Now  loose  about  her  shouldm  hung  undioht. 
And  were  with  sweet  ambrosia  aU  besprinlled  light 

Soon  as  she  Venus  saw  behind  her  bock, 
She  was  ashamed  to  be  so  loose  surprised ; 
And  wax  half  wroth  against  her  damsels  sUck, 
That  had  not  her  thereof  before  advised. 
But  sufiered  her  so  carelessly  disguised 
Be  overtaken.    Soon  her  garments  loose 
Upgath'ring,  in  her  bosom  die  comprised, 

ell  as  she  might,  and  to  the  goddess  rose. 
While  all  her  nymphs  did  like  a  garland  her  endose. 
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Ooodlv  she  gsa  hit  CythevM  gveet; 

And  shortly  asked  her  what  cause  her  bnmght 

Into  that  wildeniess  (for  her  unmeet) 

From  her  sweet  howers  and  beds  with  pleasures  fraught : 

That  sudden  change  she  strange  adventure  thought. 

To  whom  (half  weeping)  she  dius  answered, 

That  she  her  dearest  son  Cupido  sought. 

Who  in  his  imwnxdDen  from  her  was  fled ; 

That  she  repented  sore,  to  have  him  angered. 

Thereat  Diana  fjui  to  smile,  in  soom 

Of  her  vain  plamt,  and  to  her,  scoffing,  said, 

'^  Great  pity  sure,  that  ye  be  so  forlorn 

Of  your  gay  son,  that  gives  ye  so  good  aid 

To  your  disports :  ill  might  ye  be  apaid." 

But  she  was  more  engrieved,  and  replied ; 

**  Fair  sister,  iU  beseems  it  to  upbraid 

A  doleftU  heart  with  so  disdainful  pride; 

The  like  that  mine,  may  be  your  pain  another  tide. 

*'  As  yon  in  woods  and  wanton  wilderness 

Your  g^ory  set,  to  chace  the  savage  beasts ; 

So  my  delight  is  all  in  joyfulness, 

In  bixls,  in  bowers,  in  banquets,  and  in  feasts  t 

And  ill  becomes  you  with  your  lofty  oesta. 

To  soom  the  joy  that  Jove  is  glad  to  seek ; 

We  both  are  bound  to  follow  heaven's  behests, 

And  tend  our  charses  with  obedience  meek : 

Spare  (gentle  sister;  with  reproach  my  pains  to  eke ; 

*'  And  tdl  me,  if  that  ye  my  son  have  heard. 
To  lurk  amongst  your  nymphs  in  secret  wise ; 
Or  keep  their  cabins ;  much  I  am  aflfeard. 
Least  he  like  one  of  Uiem  himself  disguise, 
And  tum  his  arrows  to  their  exercise : 
Somay  he  long  hhnsdf  fun  easy  hides         * 
For,  hie  is  fair  and  fresh  in  face  and  guise, 
As  any  nymph  (let  not  it  be  envied).** 
So  saying,  every  nymph  full  narrowly  she  ey*d. 

But  Phebe  therewith  sore  was  angered. 

And  shaiply  said ;  ^'  Go,  dame,  go  seek  your  boy, 

Where  you  him  lately  left,  in  Man's,  bed  $ 

He  comes  not  here,  we  scorn  his  foolish  joy. 

Nor  lend  we  leisure  to  his  idle  toy ; 

But  if  I  catch  him  in  this  company. 

By  St3rgian  lake  I  vow,  whose  sad  annoy 

The  Gods  do  dread,  he  dearly  shall  abie : 

1*11  dip  his  wanton  wings,  that  he  no  more  shall  fly." 

Whom  when  as  Venus  saw  so  sore  displeased, 
She  inly  sorry  was,  and  gan  rdent 
What  me  had  said ;  so  her  she  soon  appeased, 
With  sugred  words  and  gentle  Uandisnment, 
« Which  as  a  fountain  from  her  sweet  lips  went. 
And  welled  goodly  forth,  that  in  short  space 
She  was  well  pleas*d,  and  forth  her  damsels  sent, 
Through  all  the  woods,  to  search  from  place  to  place. 
If  any  track  of  him  or  tidings  ihey  mignt  tntoe. 

To  seardi  the  god  of  love,  her  nymphs  she  sent 
Throu^KMit  the  wandering  fbrest  every  where : 
And  after  them  hersdf  eke  with  her  went 
To  seek  the  fugitive,  both  far  and  near. 
So  long  they  soo^t,  till  they  anivcd  were 
In  that  same  shstdy  covert,  whereas  lay 


Fair  CSirysogQiie  in  slumbry  tnmoe  whylere : 
Who  in  her  sleep  (a  wondrous  thing  to  say) 
Unwares  had  home  two  babes,  as  fkir  as  springing  day. 

Unwares  she  them  oooioeiv'd,  unwares  she  bore : 
She  bore  withouten  pain,  that  she  conceived 
Withouten  pleasure :  nor  her  need  implore 
Ludna's  aia :  wliidi  when  they  both  perceived, 
They  were  through  wonder  nigh  of  sense  bereaved. 
And  gazing  each  on  other,  nouriit  bespake : 
At  last,  they  both  agreed,  her  ^eeming  grieved) 
Out  of  her  heavy  swoon  not  to  awake, 
But  from  her  loving  side  the  tender  babes  to  take. 

Up  they  them  took ;  each  one  a  babe  uptook, 
And  with  them  carried,  to  be  fostered. 
Dame  Phebe  to  a  nymph  her  babe  betook. 
To  be  brought  up  in  perfect  maidenhead, 
And  of  herself,  her  name  Bdphebe  read : 
But  Venus  her's  hence  fiv  away  oonvey'd. 
To  be  upbrought  in  goodly  womanhead, 
And  in  her  litde  love*s  stead,  which  was  strayed. 
Her  Amoretta  call'd,  to  comfort  her  dismay'd. 

She  brought  her  to  her  joyous  paradise. 

Where  nxMt  she  wonnes,  when  she  on  earth  does  dwelt 

So  fair  a  place  as  nature  can  devise : 

Wliether  in  Paphos,  or  Cytheron  hill. 

Or  it  in  Gnidus  be,  I  wot  not  well ; 

But  well  I  wot  by  trial,  that  this  same 

All  other  pleasant  places  doth  excel, 

And  callea  is  by  her  lost  lover's  name 

The  garden  of  Adonis,  far  renown'd  by  fame. 


THE  STORY  OF  FLORIMBLL. 

But  Florimell  herself  was  far  away. 

Driven  to  great  distress  by  fortune  strange. 

And  tau^t  the  careful  mariner  to  play, 

Since  late  mischance  had  her  compdl'd  to  change 

The  land  for  sea,  at  random  there  to  range : 

Yet  there  that  crud  queen  avengereas, 

Not  satisfied  so  fisr  her  to  estrange 

From  courtly  bliss  and  wonted  happiness, 

Did  heap  on  her  new  waves  of  weary  wietdiednesa. 

For,  being  fled  into  the  fisher's  boat. 
For  refuge  from  ihe  monster's  crudtjr, 
Long  so  she  on  the  mighty  main  did  float. 
And  with  the  tide  drove  forward  carelessly ; 
For,  th'  air  was  mild,  and  cleared  was  the  sky. 
And  all  his  winds  Dan  Eolus  did  keep 
From  Stirling  up  their  stormy  enmity. 
As  pitying  to  see  her  wail  and  weep ; 
But  all  the  while  the  fisher  did  securdy  sleep. 

At  last,  when  drunk  with  drowsiness,  he  woke, 

And  saw  his  drover  drive  along  the  stream. 

He  was  dismay'd,  and  thrice  ms  breast  he  stroke, 

For  marvd  of  that  acddent  extreme ; 

But  when  he  saw  that  biasing  beauties  beam. 

Which  with  rsre  light  his  boat  did  beautify. 

He  marvdl'd  more,  and  thought  he  yet  did  dream 

Not  well  awak'd,  or  that  some  extacy 

Besotted  had  his  sense,  or  daziled  was  his  eye. 
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Bot  wlien  her  wdl  aviaing,  he  pereeiTcd 
To  be  no  risioii,  not  fantastic  sight, 
Oieat  oomfort  of  her  presence  he  coooeired, 
And  lielt  in  his  old  ooiuage  new  ddight 
To  gin  awake,  and  stir  hk  (raun  spright : 
Then  mdely  asked  her,  *'*•  How  she  thither  came  ?'* 
""Ah,''  (said  she)  '^fiuher!  I  n*ote read  arigh^ 
What  hard  misfortune  hiought  me  to  the  same ; 
Yet  am  I  gjlad  that  here  I  now  m  safety  am. 

"•  Bat  tfaoo,  good  man,  since  &r  in  sea  we  be. 
And  the  great  waters  gin  apace  to  swell. 
That  now  no  more  we  can  the  main  land  see. 
Have  caze,  I  pray,  to  guide  the  oock-boat  well, 
Least  wooe  on  sea  than  us  on  land  befelL" 
Thereat  th'  old  man  did  nought  but  fondly  grin. 
And  said,  ^'  His  boat  the  way  could  wisely  telL" 
But  his  deceitful  eyes  did  newer  lin 
To  look  on  her  fair  face,  and  mark  her  snowy  skin* 

The  si^t  whereof  in  his  congealed  flesh. 
Infixed  such  aecret  sting  of  gieedy  lust. 
That  the  drr  withered  stock  it  gan  refresh. 
And  kindled  heat  that  soon  in  flame  forth  bnist: 
The  drieat  wood  is  soonest  burnt  to  dust. 
Rudely  to  her  he  leapt,  and  his  rough  hand 
Where  ill  became  him,  rashly  would  have  thrust: 
But  she  with  angry  scam  him  did  withstand. 
And  shamefully  reproved  for  his  rudeness  fond. 

But,  he  tibat  never  good  nor  manners  knew. 

Her  sharp  rebuke  full  little  did  esteem; 

Hard  is  to  teach  an  old  hocse  amble  true. 

The  inward  amdra,  that  did  before  but  steam. 

Broke  into  open  fire  and  rage  extreme. 

And  now  he  atrength  gan  add  unto  his  will. 

Forcing  to  do  that  did  him  foul  ww—affm  * 

Beastly  he  threw  her  down,  nor  car'd  to  spill 

Her  gannents  gay  with  scales  of  fish,  that  all  did  fiH 

The  silly  virgm  strove  hhn  to  withstand, 
AH  that  die  migjht,  and  him  in  vain  revil'd : 
She  struggled  strongly  both  with  foot  and  hand. 
To  save  hear  honour  from  that  villain  vild. 
And  cried  to  heaven,  ftom  human  help  exiled. 
O  ye  biave  knights,  that  boast  this  lady's  love, , 
Where  be  ye  now,  when  she  is  nigh  defilM 
Of  filthy  wretch  ?  well  may  she  you  reprove 
Of  hhiood,  or  of  sloth,  when  most  it  may  bdiove. 

But  if  that  dum.  Sir  Satyiane,  didst  weet. 
Or  thou.  Sir  Peridure,  her  sorry  sute. 
How  soon  would  ye  aismihip  many  a  fleet 
To  fetch  fiom  sea,  that  ye  at  land  lost  late? 
Towers,  dtiea,  kingiloms,  ye  would  rumate, 
In  your  avengement  and  dispiteous  rage. 
Nor  oo^t  your  buming  fiiry  mi(^t  abate ; 
But  if  ^  Calidore  could  it  ptessge. 
No  living  creature  could  his  cruelty  assuage. 


But  since  that  none  of  all  her  knights  is  nigh^ 
See  how  the  heavena  of  voluntary  grace. 
And  sovmign  faTonr  towaxda  diai^ty. 
Do  succour  aend  to  her  distressed  case : 
So  much  high  Ood  dodi  innocence  embrace. 
It  fortuned,  while  thus  she  stifBy  strove^ 


And  the  wide  sea  importuned  long  space 
With  shrilling  shrieks,  Proteus  abroad  did  rove, 
Along  the  foaming  waves  driving  his  finny  drove. 

Proteus^  shepherd  of  the  seas  of  yore. 

And  hatli  the  charee  of  Neptune*s  mig:hty  herd ; 

An  aged  sire  with  head  all  frory  hoar,  ' 

And  sprinkled  frost  upon  his  dewy  beard : 

Mlio  when  those  pitiful  outcries  he  heard 

Through  aU  the  seas  so  ruefuUy  resound, 

His  chariot  swift  in  haste  he  thither  steer'd. 

Which  with  a  team  of  scaly  Phocas  bound 

Was  drawn  upon  the  waves,  that  foamed  him  around. 

And  coming  to  that  fisher's  wandring  boat 

That  went  at  will,  withouten  card  or  sail,     x 

He  therein  saw  that  irksome  sight,  which  smote 

Deep  indignation  and  compassion  frail 

Into  his  heart  at  once : '  strait  did  he  hail   • 

The  greedy  villain  from  his  hoped  prey ; 

Of  wnich  he  now  did  very  little  fail. 

And  with  his  staff  that  drives  his  herd  astray. 

Him  beat  so  sore,  that  life  and  sense  did  much  dismay. 

The  while  the  piteous  lady  up  did  rise, 
Ruffled  and  foully  rayd  with  filthy  soil. 
And  blubbered  fiioe  with  tears  of  her  fair  eyes : 
Her  heart  nigh  broken  was  with  weary  toil 
To  save  herself  fimn  that  outrageous  spoil : 
But  whoi  she  looked  up,  to  weet  what  wight 
Had  her  firom  so  infamous  fact  assoil'd. 
For  shame,  but  more  for  fear  of  his  grim 
Down  in  her  lap  she  hid  her  face,  and  loudly 

Herself  not  saved  yet  from  danger  dread 

She  thought,  but  chang'd  from  one  to  other  fear ; 

Like  as  a  fearful  partridge,  that  is  fied 

From  the  sharp  hawk,  iraich  her  attacked  near, 

And  fella  to  ground,  to  seek  for  succour  there. 

Whereas  the  hungry  spaniel  she  does  spy, 

With  greedy  jaws  her  ready  for  to  tear ; 

In  such  distress  and  sad  perplexity  ' 

Was  Florimell,  when  Proteus  she  did  see  thereby. 

But  he  endeavoured  with  speeches  mild. 

Her  to  reoomfort,  and  accourage  bold. 

Bidding  her  fear  no  more  her  fbeman  vild. 

Nor  doubt  himself;  and  who  he  was,  her  told. 

Yet  all  that  could  not  from  afi&ight  her  hold. 

Nor  to  recomfort  her  at  all  previul'd ; 

For,  her  faint  heart  waa  with  the  firosen  cold 

BenumbM  so  inly,  that  her  wits  ni^  feil'd. 

And  all  her  senses  with  abashment  quite  were  quaU^d. 


Her  up  betwixt  his  rugged  hands  he  rear'd. 

And  with  hia  firory  lips  fUU  sofUy  kiss'd. 

While  the  cold  isides  ftom  his  rough  beard 

Dropped  adown  upon  her  iTory  breast : 

Yet  he  hunself  so  busily  address'd. 

That  her  out  of  astonishment  he  wrought. 

And  out  of  that  same  fisher's  filthy  nest 

Removing  her,  into  his  chariot  brought. 

And  there  with  many  gentle  teims  her  fair  besought 

But  that  old  lecher,  which  with  bold  assault 
That  beauty  durst  presume  to  violate, 
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He  cast  to  punish  for  his  heinous  iwilt ; 

Then  took  he  hun  yet  trembling  unce  of  late 

And  tied  behind  his  chariot,  to  aggtate 

The  viigin,  whom  he  had  abusM  so  sore : 

So  diaegM  him  through  the  waves  in  tooroful  state. 

And  aner  cast  liim  up  upon  the  shoce ; 

But  Florimcll  with  mm  unto  his  bower  he  boK. 

His  bower  is  in  the  bottom  of  the  main, 
Under  a  migh^  rock,  gainst  which  do  rave 
The  roaring  biUows  in  their  proud  disdain ; 
That  with  the  angry  roaring  of  the  wave, 
Therein  is  eaten  out  an  hol£>w  cave, 
That  seems  rough  mason's  hand  with  engines  keen, 
Had  long  while  laboured  it  to  engrave : 
There  was  his  wonne,  nor  living  wight  was  seen, 
Save  one  old  nymph,   bight  Panope,  to  keep  it 
dean. 

Thither  iie  brought  the  sony  Florimell, 
And  entertained  her  the  best  he  might ; 
And  Panope  her  entertain'd  eke  w^ 
As  an  immortal  mi^t  a  mortal  wight, 
To  win  her  liking  unto  his  delight : 
With  flattering  words  he  sweetly  wooed  her, 
And  offered  fair  gifts  t*  allure  her  sight : 
But  she  both  offers  and  the  offerer 
Despised,  and  all  the  fawning  of  the  flatterer. 

Dafly  he  tempted  her  with  this  or  that. 

And  never  suffered  her  to  be  at  rest : 

But  evennore  die  hun  refused  flat. 

And  an  his  feigned  kindness  did  detest; 

So  firmly  she  Imd  sealed  up  her  breast 

Sbmetimes  he  boasted,  that  a  god  he  hight  t 

But  she  a  mortal  creature  lovS  best : 

Then  he  would  make  hinuelf  a  mortal  wight ; 

But  then  she  said  she  lov'd  none  but  a  fkSy  knight 

Then  like  a  fiury  knight  himself  he  dress'd ; 

For,  every  shape  on  him  he  could  endew  t 

Then  like  a  king  he  was  U>  her  express'd. 

And  offered  kingdoms  unto  her  in  view. 

To  be  his  leman  and  his  lady  true: 

But  when  all  this  he  nothing  saw  prevail. 

With  harder  means  he  cast  her  to  subdue. 

And  with  sharp  threats  her  often  did  assail. 

So  thinking  for  to  make  her  stubborn  courage  quaiL 

To  dreadful  shapes  he  did  himself  transform^ 

Now  like  a  giant,  now  like  to  a  fiend. 

Then  like  a  centaur,  then  like  to  a  storm. 

Raging  within  the  waves :  thereby  he  wee&*d 

Her  will  u>  win  unto  his  wished  end ; 

But  when  with  fear,  nor  favour,  nor  with  all 

He  else  could  do,  he  saw  himself  esteemed, 

Down  in  a  dungeon  deep  he  let  her  fall. 

And  threatened  there  to  make  her  his  eternal  thralL 

Eternal  thraldom  was  to  her  more  lief. 
Than  loss  of  duuitity,  or  change  of  love : 
Die  had  she  rather  in  tonnenting  grief. 
Than  any  should  of  fkbeness  her  reprove. 
Or  looseness,  that  she  lightly  did  remove. 
Most  virtuoot  virgin,  ^ory  be  thy  meed. 
And  crown  of  heavenly  praise  widi  saints  above, 


Where  most  sweet  hymns  of  this  thy  fkmous  deed 
.Are  still  amongst  them  sung,  that  far  my  rhfancs  exceed. 

Fit  song  of  angels  carrolled  to  be; 

But  yet  what  so  my  fbeble  muse  can  fkame, 

Shall  be  t*  advance  thy  goodly  chastity, 

And  to  enroll  thy  mem<nable  name 

In  th*  heart  of  every  honourable  dame. 

That  they  thy  virtuous  deeds  may  imiUte, 

And  be  part^^rs  of  thy  endless  fame. 


THE  MASK  OF  CUPID. 

Thek  when  as  chearless  night  yoovered  had 

Fair  heaven  with  an  universal  doud. 

That  every  wig^t,  dismayed  with  darkness  sad. 

In  silence  and  in  sleep  themsdves  did  shroud. 

She  baud  a  shrilling  truippet  sound  aloud. 

Sign  of  nigh  battle,  or  got  victory; 

Nought  therewith  daunted  was  her  oouiage  proud. 

But  rather  stirr'd  to  crud  enmity. 

Expecting  ever  when  some  foe  she  might  descry. 

All  suddenly  a  stormy  whirlwind  blew 
Throughout  the  house,  that  clapped  every  door : 
With  which  that  iron  wicket  open  flew,  - 
As  it  with  mighty  levers  had  Iwen  tore : 
And  forth  issued,  as  on  the  ready  floor 
Of  some  theatre,  a  grave  personage. 
That  in  his  hand  a  branch  of  laiud  boie, 
With  oomdy  haviour  and  oounf  nance  sage, 
Ydad  in  oosdy  garments  fit  for  tragic  stage. 

Proceeding  to  the  midst,  he  still  did  stand. 
As  if  in  mind  he  somewhat  had  to  say; 
And  to  the  vulgar  beckoning  with  his  hand, 
In  sign  of  sHenoe,  as  to  hear  a  play, 
By  Hvdy  actions  he  gan  bewray 
Some  argument  of  matter  passioned ; 
Which  done,  he  back  retired  soft  away : 
And  passing  by,  his  name  discovered. 
Ease,  on  ms  robe,  in  golden  letters  cyphered. 

The  noUe  maid,  still  standing,  all  diis  viewed, 
And  marvellM  at  his  stranoe  intendiment ; 
With  that  a  joyous  feUowsnip  issued 
Of  minstrels,  m^lring  goodly  merriment. 
With  wanton  bards  and  riiymers  impudent ; 
All  which  together  sung  fidl  fearfully 
A  lay  of  love*s  ddight,  with  sweet  content : 
After  whom  mardiM  a  jdly  company. 
In  manner  of  %  mask,  enianged  orderly. 

The  while  a  moat  ddidous  harmony, 

In  full  strange  notes  was  sweedy  heaid  to  sound. 

That  the  rare  sweetnos  of  die  melody 

The  feeble  senses  wbdly  did  confound. 

And  the  frail  soul  in  deep  delight  nigh  drownM : 

And  when  it  ceas*d  shrill  trumpets  Imid  did  bray, 

That  their  report  did  hi  away  rebound. 

And  when  they  ceased,  it  gan  Main  to  play. 

The  while  the  maskere  mndiedforth  in  trim  array. 

The  first  was  Fancy,  like  a  lovely  boy. 
Of  rare  aspect,  and  beauty  without  peer; 
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JMatchable  dtfaer  to  that  imv  of  Tray, 

Wbom  Jove  did  love,  and  ebume  his  cup  to  bear, 

Or  that  aame  dainty  lad,  wUdi  was  so  dear 

To  grat  Alddea,  ttiat  irfien  as  he  died. 

He  waiU  womanlike  with  many  a  tear, 

And  every  wood  and  every  valley  wide  [cried. 

He  aVd  with  Hylas'  name;  the  nymphs  eke  H^ 

His  garment  neidicr  was  of  sOk  nor  say, 

But  painted  plumes,  in  goodly  order  dight. 

Like  as  die  smwbuznt  Indians  do  aixay 

Thdr  tawny  bodies,  in  their  proudest  plight ; 

As  those  same  plumes,  so  seem*d  he  vain  and  Ught, 

That  by  his  gait  mi^t  easily  appear; 

For,  stin  he  fis'd  as  dancing  in  delight, 

And  in  hia  hand  a  windy  ikn  did  bear. 

Thai  in  Ae  idle  ab  he  mov'd  still  here  and  then. 

And  Imn  beside  mardi*d  amorous  Desfae, 

Who  seemM  of  riper  years,  than  th*  other  swahi ; 

Yet  was  that  other  swain  this  elder*s  she, 

And  gave  him  being,  oommon  to  them  twain : 

His  gannent  was  disguised  very  vain. 

And  his  embtoidoed  bonnet  sat  awry ; 

Twixt  both  his  hsnds  few  aparks  he  dose  did  stiain, 

W\aA  am  he  Mew,  and  k&dled  busily,  [fly. 

That  soon  they  life  oonoeiv*d,  and  forth  hi  flames  did 

Xext  aftor  him  went  Doabt,  wlio  was  ydad 
In  a  disoolour'd  coat,  of  strange  disguise, 
That  at  his  bad[  <  broad  capnodo  had. 
And  sleeves  dependent  Albanese-wise : 
He  look*d  askew  with  his  mistmstftil  eyes. 
And  nicely  trod,  as  thorns  lay  in  his  way, 
Or  that  the  floor  to  dnink  he  did  avise, 
And  on  «  brokoi  reed  he  still  did  stay 
His  feeble  steps,  wUdi  shrunk,  when  hard  thereon 
belay. 

With  htm  west  Danger,  dotfaM  in  nigged  weed. 
Made  of  bear's  skin,  that  him  more  dreadful  made : 
Vet  his  own  feoe  was  dreadful,  nor  did  need 
Strange  honor  to  deferm  his  grisly  shade; 
A  net  in  th'  one  hand,  and  a  rushr  bUide 
In  th' oilier  was!  this  misdiie^  that  mishap ; 
With  til'  one  his  fbes  he  thieatened  to  mvade, 
With  th'  otlier  he  his  friends  meant  to  enwrap; 
For,  whom  he  eoold  not  kill,  he  practis'd  to  entrap. 

Next  him  was  Fesr,  all  arm'd  fhAn  top  to  toe, 
Yet  tfaoudit  himself  not  safe  enough  mereby, 
But  fiear^d  eadi  shadow  moving  to  and  fro : 
And  hiB  own  arms  when  ^ttering  he  did  spy. 
Or  dadiing  heard,  he  fest  away  &d  fly. 
As  ashes  pale  of  hue,  and  wingy-hed'd ; 
And  e¥enuoie  oo  Duger  fix'd  his  eye, 
Gainst  whom  he  always  bent  a  brsaen  shidd. 
Which  his  tight  hand  unarmed  fearfully  did  widd. 

Whh  ham  went  Hope  in  rank,  a  handsome  maid. 
Of  dieaifiil  k»ok  and  lovdy  to  bchdd ; 
In  silken  samite  she  was  light  arrajr'd, 
And  her  fidr  locks  were  woven  up  m  gold ; 
She  always  smU'd,  and  in  her  lumd  did  hold 
An  holy  water  sprinkle,  dipp'd  in  dew. 
With  which  she  sprinkled  fevours  manifold. 


On  whom  she  list,  and  did  great  likfaig  shew ; 
Great  liking  unto  many,  but  true  love  to  few. 

And  after  them  Dissembhuce  and  Suspect 

MarchM  in  one  rank,  yet  an  unequal  pair ; 

For,  die  was  gentle,  and  of  mild  aspect, 

Goiurteous  to  dl,  and  seeming  debomiair. 

Goodly  adorned,  and  exoeedfaig  hat: 

Yet  was  that  all  but  pahited,  and  purlofaied. 

And  her  bright  brows  were  deck'd  with  borrowed  hair, 

Her  deeds  woe  forged,  and  her  words  false  coined. 

And  dways  in  her  hand  two  dues  of  silk  she  twined. 

But  he  was  foul,  ffl^voured,  and  grim. 

Under  his  eyebrows  looking  still  askance  ; 

And  ever  as  Dissemblance  langh'd  on  him^ 

He  lour'd  on  her  with  dangerous  eye-glance ; 

Shewing  his  nature  in  his  countenance ; 

His  rolling  eyes  did  never  rest  in  place, 

But  walk'd  each  where,  for  tear  of  hid  mifchanw*^ 

Holding  a  htaoe  stffl  before  his  face,  [pass. 

Through  which  he  stiU  did  peep,  as  forward  he  did 

Next  him  went  Grief  and  Fury  matdi'd  yifare; 

Grief,  all  hi  sahk  sommftilly  dad, 

Down  hanging  his  dull  head,  with  heavy  cheer. 

Yet  inly  bdng  more,  than  seeming  sad : 

A  pair  of  pincers  in  his  hand  he  had, 

With  which  he  pinched  people  to  the  heart. 

That  from  thenceforth  a  wretdied  life  they  hd. 

In  wilful  languor  and  consuming  smart, 

Dymg  each  day  widi  inward  wounds  of  dolour's  dart 

But  Fury  was  fbll  ill  «»pareled 
In  rags,  that  naked  nigh  she  did  appear. 
With  ghaatfal  looks  and  dreadfU  drearihead ; 
For,  from  her  back  her  garments  she  did  tear. 
And  fkom  her  head  oft  rent  her  snarled  hair: 
In  her  right  hand  a  firebrand  she  did  toss 
About  her  head,  stiU  roaming  here  and  there ; 
As  a  dismayed  deer  in  chaoe  embost, 
Forgetful  of  his  safety,  hath  his  right  way  lost 

After  them,  went  Displeasure  and  Pkaasnoe; 

He  loddng  lumpish  and  frill  sullen  sad. 

And  hanging  down  his  heavy  countenance ; 

She  cheamil,  heah,  and  frill  of  joyance  gbd. 

As  if  no  sorrow  slie  nor  fdt,  nor  dread ; 

That  evil  matched  pair  they  seemed  to  be: 

An  angry  wasp  th'  one  in  a  vld  had : 

Th*  other  hi  her's  a  honeyJady  bee; 

Thus  mardied  these  six  couples  fordi  in  fUr  degree. 

After  all  these  there  mardi'd  a  most  fidr  dame^ 
Led  of  two  sridv  vilhdns,  th'  one  Despight, 
The  other  deped  Crndty  by  name : 
She  ddeful  lady,  like  a  dreary  spright, 
CaU'd  by  strong  charms  out  of  etemd  night, 
Had  death's  own  image  flgur*d  in  her  fiiw, 
FuU  of  sad  ogns,  fearful  to  living  d^t; 
Yet  in  that  Mirror  shew'd  a  seemly  grace, 
And  with  her  feeble  fbet  did  move  a  comdy  pace. 

Her  breast  all  naked,  as  neat  ivoiy. 
Without  adorn  of  gdd  or  dhrer  bri^t, 
Wherewith  the  cnftanan  wonts  it  beautify, 
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Of  her  due  honoar  was  deapoQed  quite, 

And  a  wide  wound  therein  (O  ruenil  ri(^t  I) 

Entxenched  deep  with  knife  aocuned  kwn. 

Yet  freshly  Ueeding  forth  her  fainting  aprite 

(The  work  of  cruel  hand)  waa  to  be  aeen. 

That  dyed  in  sanguine  red  her  akin  all  snowy  ciean. 

At  that  wide  orifice,  her  trembling  heart 
Was  drawn  forth,  and  in  ailyer  baaon  laid. 
Quite  through  transfixed  with  a  deadly  durt. 
And  in  her  blood  yet  steaming  fresh  embay'd ; 
And  those  two  yiliBlns,  which  her  steps  npstaid. 
When  her  weak  feet  could  scarcely  her  sustam. 
And  Ming  vital  powen  gan  to  fade, 
Her  forward  still  with  torture  did  constrain, 
And  evennore  increased  her  consuming  pain. 

Next  after  her,  the  winged  Ood  himself 
Came  riding  pn  a  lion  ravenous. 
Taught  to  obey  the  manage  of  that  elf. 
That  man  and  beast  with  power  imperioua 
Subdueth  to  his  kingdom  tyrannous : 
His  blindfold  eyes  he  bade  awhile  unbind. 
That  hia  proud  spoil  of -that  same  dolorous 
Fair  dame,  he  mig^t  bdiold  im.  perfect  land ; 
Which  seen,  he  much  rejoioed  in  hia  cruel  mind. 

Of  which  fttU  proud,  himsdf  uprearing  high. 
He  looked  round  about  with  stem  dismiin ; 
And  did  survey  his  goodly  company : 
.  And  marshalling  the  eyO  ordered  train. 
With  that  the  darta  which  his  right  hand  did  strain, 
Full  dreadfully  he  shook  that  all  did  quake. 
And  dapp'd  on  high  hia  coloured  winges  twain. 
That  all  his  many  it  afraid  did  make: 
Then,  blinding  fadm  again,  his  way  he  forth  did  take. 

Behind  him  waa  Reproach,  Repentance,  Shame; 
Reproach  the  first.  Shame  nezt^  Repent  behind : 
.   Rq>entanoe  feeble,  sorrowful  and  lame : 
Reproach  despitefli],  cardeas,  and  unkind ; 
Shame  moat  Ol-fsTOur'd,  bestial,  and  blind ; 
Shame  lour'd.  Repentance  sigh*d!.  Reproach  did  scold ; 
Reproach  sharp  stings.  Repentance  whm  entwined. 
Shame  burning  brand-irons  in  her  hand  did  hold ; 
All  three  to  each  unlike,  yet  all  made  hi  one  mould. 

'And  after  them,  d  rude  confused  rout 
Of  persons  flocked,  whose  names  is  hard  to  read : 
Amongst  them  was  stem  Strife,  and  Anger  stout, 
Unquiet  Care,  and  fond  Unthriftihead, 
Lewd  Loss  of  Time,  and  Sorrow  seeming  dead. 
Inconstant  Change,  and  false  Disloyalty, 
Conwiming  Rlot^  and  guilty  Dread 
Of  heavenly  vengeance,  &nt  Infirmi^, 
Vile  Poverty,  and  Utttly  Death  with  Infamy. 

There  were  fUl  many  more  like  maladies, 

Whose  names  and  natures  I  not  readen  well ; 

So  many  more  aa  there  be  phantasies  ^ 

In  wandering  women'a  wit,  that  none  can  tell; 

Or  paina  in  love,  or  punishments  in  hell: 

And,  which  disguised,  marched,  in  masking  wise, 

About  the  chamber  with  that  Damoael, 

And  then  Returned  (having  marched  thrice) 

Into  the  hulcr  room,  from  whence  they  first  did  rise. 


THE  SQUIRE  AND  THE  DOVE. 

Well  said  the  wise  man,  now  inovM  true  by  this. 
Which  to  this  gentle  squhe  did  nappen  late; 
That  the  diq>lea8ure  of  the  mighty  is 
Than  death  itself  more  dread  wad  desperate: 
For,  nought  the  same  may  calm,  nor  mitigate, 
Till  time  the  tempest  do  thereof  allay 
With  sufTeranoe  soft,  which  rigour  can  abate, 
And  have  the  stem  remembrance  wip*d  away 
Of  bitter  thoughts,  whidi  deep  therefai  infixed  lay. 

Like  as  it  fell  to  this  unhappy  boy, 

Whose  tender  heart  the  &ir  Belphebe  had 

With  one  stem  look  so  daunted,  that  no  joy 

In  all  his  life,  which  afterwards  he  lad. 

He  ever  tasted ;  but  with  penance  sad. 

And  pensive  sorrow,  pin'd  and  wore  away. 

Nor  ever  laugh'd,  nor  once  shew*d  countenance  glad  ; 

But  always  wept  and  wailed  night  and  day,    [decay  ; 

As  blasted  bloasom,  through  heat,  doth  languish  and 

Till  on  a  day  (as  in  his  wonted  wise 
Hia  dole  he  made)  there  diancM  a  turtle-dove 
To  come,  where  he  his  dolours  did  devise. 
That  likewise  late  had  lost  her  dearest  love ; 
Which  loss  her  made  like  passion  also  prove. 
Who  seeing  his  sad  pUght,  her  tender  heart 
With  dear  compassion  deeply  did  emmove, 
That  she  gan  moan  his  undeserved  smart. 
And  with  her  ddeful  accent,  bear  #ith  him  a  part. 

She,  sitting  by  him,  as  on  ground  he  lay. 
Her  mournful  notes  full  piteously  did  frame. 
And  thereof  made  a  lamentable  lay. 
So  sensibly  compiled,  that  in  die  same 
Him  seemed  oft  he  heard  his  own  right  name. 
With  that,  he  forth  would  pour  so  ^enteons  tears. 
And  beat  his  breast  unworthy  of  such  bhune, 
And  knock  his  head,  and  rend  his  rugged  hairs. 
That  could  have  pierc'd  the  hearts  of  tigers  and  of 

Ibears. 
Thus  long  this  gentle  bird  to  him  did  use, 
Withouten  dread  of  peril  to  repair 
Unto  his  wonne ;  and  with  her  mournful  muse 
Him  to  recomfort  in  his  greatest  csre, 
That  much  did  eaae  his  mourning  and  misfare : 
And  every  day,  for  guerdon  of  her  song. 
He  part  of  his  smalffeast  to  her  would  share ; 
That,  at  the  hut,  of  all  his  woe  and  wrong. 
Companion  she  became,  and  so  continued  long. 

Upon  a  day,  as  she  him  sate  beside. 

By  chance  he  certain  moniments  forth  drew. 

Which  vet  with  him  aa  relicks  did  abido- 

Of  all  the  bounty,  which  Belphebe  threw 

On  him,  while  goodly  grace  she  did  him  shew : 

Amongst  the  rest,  a  jewel  rich  he  fbund. 

That  waa  a  ruby  of  right  perfect  hue, 

ShapM  like  a  heart,  yet  bleeding  of  the  wound, 

And  with  a  little  golden  cham  about  it  bound. 

The  same  he  took,  and  with  a  ribbon  new 
(In  which  his  lady*s  colours  were)  did  bind 
About  the  turtle*s  neck,  that  with  the  view 
Did  greatly  solace  hia  engrievcd  mind. 
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AH  onawaRs  tbe  biid,  when  she  did  find 
Hendf  to  deck'd,  her  nimble  wings  dispky^dj' 
And  flew  away,  «s  lightly  as  the  wind : 
Which  niddcn  acddait  him  much  dismay'd. 
And  looking  after  long,  did  mark  which  way  she 
stiayU 

But,  when  as  long  he  looked  had  in  vain. 
Yet  aaw  her  Ibrward  still  to  make  her  fli^t, 
His  weary  eye  retum*d  to  him  again. 
Full  of  discomfort  and  disquiet  plight, 
That  both  his  jewd  he  had  lost  solight, 
And  eke  his  desr  companion  of  his  care. 
But  that  sweet  bird  departing,  flew  forth  right 
Through  the  wide  region  of  the  wasteful  air, 
Until  she  came  where  wonned  his  B^ihebe  fair. 

There  found  she  her  (as  then  it  did  betide) 

Sitting  in  covert  shade  of  arbors  sweet. 

After  late  weary  tdl,  which  lUie  had  tried 

In  savase  diaoe,  to  rest  aa  seemM  her  meet. 

There  she  alighting,  £bD  before  her  feet. 

And  gab  to  her,  ha  mournful  plaint  to  make. 

As  was  her  wont :  thinking  to  let  her  weet 

The  ^reat  tormenting  grief,  that  for  her  sake 

Her  gentle  squire  through  her  disfdeasure  did  partake. 

She,  her  bfholding  with  attentive  eye. 

At  kngdi  did  mark  about  her  purple  breast 

That  pcedous  jewel,  which  she  fennerly 

Had  known  right  well,  with  oolour'd  ribbon  diest ; 

Therewith  she  rose  in  haste,  and  her  addrest 

With  ready  hand  it  to  bare  reft  awav. 

But  the  swift  bird  obc^M  not  her  behest. 

But  BwcrrM  aside,  and  there  again  did  stay ; 

She  followed  her,  and  thought  again  it  to  assay. 

And  erer  when  she  nigh  appioach*d,  the  dove 
Would  flit  a  litde  liarward,  and  then  stay 
Tin  she  drew  near,  and  then  again  remove; 
So  tempting  her  still  to  pursue  the  prey, 
And  stin  from  her  escaping  soft  away : 
Tin  that  at  length,  into  that  forest  wide 
She  drew  her  fn,  and  led  with  slow  delay. 
In  th*  end,  she  her  unto  that  place  did  guide, 
Whenas  that  wolul  man  in  languor  did  abide. 

He  her  beholding,  at  her  feet  down  fell. 

And  kias*d  the  ground  on  which  her  sole  did  tread. 

And  waah*d  the  same  with  water, -which  did  weU 

From  his  moist  eyes,  and  like  two  streams  proceed ; 

Yet  spake  no  word,  whereby  she  might  aread 

What  mister  wight  he  was,  or  what  he  meant ; 

But  as  one  daunted  with  her  presence  dread. 

Only  few  rueful  looks  unto  her  sent. 

As  inessrngcrs  of  his  true  meaning  and  intent. 


Yet  natfaemore  his  meaning  she  srod. 

But  wondered  much  at  his  so  unoouUi  case ; 

And  by  his  jpenan*s  secret  seemlihed 

WeU  ween*d,  that  he  had  been  some  man  of  place, 

Befofe  misfortune  did  his  hue  de&oe : 

That  being  mov*d  with  ruth  she  thus  bespake. 

Ah !  wofiu  man,  what  heaven^s  hard  disgrace. 

Or  wrath  of  cmel  wig^t  on  thee  y  wrske. 

Or  sdf  disliked  life,  doth  thee  thus  wretched  make  ? 


If  heaven,  then  none  may  it  redteas  or  blame, 

Since  to  his  power  we  all  are  subject  bom : 

If  wrathful  wight,  then  foul  rebuke  and  shame 

Be  theirs,  that  have  so  cruel  thee  forlorn  ; 

But  if  through  inward  grief,  or  wilftd  soom 

Of  life'  it  be,  then  better  do  avise. 

For,  he  whose  days  in  wilful  woe  are  worn, 

The  grace  of  his  Creator  doth  despise. 

That  win  not  use  his  gifb  foe  tf*M*iri«fff  niggardise. 

When  so  he  heard  her  say,  efboons  he  brake 

His  sudden  silence,  which  he  long  had  pent, 

And  sighing  inly  deep,  her  thus  bespake; 

Then  have  they  all  themselves  against  me  bent: 

For  heaven  (first  author  of  my  languishment) 

Envying  my  too  great  felicity. 

Did  closely  with  a  cruel  one  consent. 

To  cloud  my  days  in  doleftd  misery, 

Ayod  make  me  loath  this  life,  stiU  longing  for  to  die. 

Nor  any  but  yourself,  O  dearest  dread. 
Hath  done  this  wrong;  to  wreak  on  worthless  wight 
Your  high  displeasure,  through  '»<"^««"«"g  bred : 
That  WMn  your  pleasure  is  to  deem  aright. 
Ye  may  recess,  and  me  restore  to  light. 
Which  sQiry  words,  her  migjhty  heart  did  mate 
With  mild  regard,  to  see  his  rueful  plight. 
That  her  in-buming  wrath  she  gan  abf^ 
And  him  received  again  to  former  favour's  state. 


SIMILE. 


Then  did  he  set  her  by  that  snowy  one. 

Like  the  true  saint  beside  the  image  set; 

Of  both  their  beauties  to  make  paragon. 

And  trial  whether  should  the  honour  get 

Sizaightway  so  soon  as  both  together  met, 

Th*  enchanted  damsel  vanish*d  into  nought : 

Her  snowy  substance  melted  as  with  heat. 

Nor  of  that  goodly  hue  remained  on^t,      [wrought. 

But  th*  empty  girdle,  which  about  her  waist  was 

As  when  the  dau^ter  of  Thaumantes  fair, 
Hath  in  a  wat'ry  cloud  displayed  wide 
Her  goodly  bow,  which  naints  the  liquid  air. 
That  an  men  wonder  at  her  colour's  pride ; 
AJl  suddenly,  ere  one  can  look  aside, 
The  i^orious  picture  vanisheth  away. 
Nor  any  token  doth  thereof  abide : 
So  did  this  lady's  goodly  form  decay, 
And  into  nothing  go,  ere  one  could  it  bewxay. 


COMBAT  BBTWBEN  PRINCB  ARTHUR 
AND  THB  SOLDAN  DESCRIBBD. 

Whe&ewith,  the  Soldan  aU  with  fiiry  fraught. 
Swearing,  and  banning  most  blasphemously,  « 

Commanded  strait  his  armour  to  be  brought; 
And  mounting  stzait  upon  a  chariot  high. 
With  iron  wl^ds  and  nooks  aim'd  dicadfiiUy, 
And  drawn  of  cruel  steeds,  which  Ive  had  fed 
With  fiesh  of  men,  whom  through  fell  tyranny 
He  slaughtered  had,  and  ere  they  were  half  doid. 
Their  bodies  to  his  beasts  for  provender  did  spread. 
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So,  forth  he  came  all  fai  A  eottt  of  i^ate, 
BamiahM  with  bloody  nut ;  while  on  die  gnen 
The  Briton  Prince  hun  nadj  did  await, 
In  glittering  anns  right  goodly  well  beaeeo. 
That  shone  as  bright  as  doth  the  heaTen  dieen ; 
And  by  his  stiimp  Talus  did  attend. 
Placing  his  page's  part,  as  he  had  been 
Before  directed  by  his  lord ;  to  th*  end 
He  should  his  flail  to  final  execution  bend. 

Thus  go  they  both  together  to  their  gear. 
With  like  fierce  minds,  but  meanings  diffh«nt: 
For,  the  proud  Soldan  with  presumptuous  chear, 
And  coontenanoe  sublime  and  insolent, 
Sought  only  slaughter  and  avengement : 
But  the  bcaye  Prince  for  honour  and  for  lif^t, 
Gainst  tortious  power  and  lawless  legunent. 
In  the  behalf  of  wronged  weak  did  fight: 
Moie  in  his  cause's  truth  he  trusted  than  in  might 

Like  to  the  Thiadan  tyrant,  who  they  say 

Unto  his  hones  gare  his  guests  ibr  meat. 

Tin  he  himself  was  made  their  greedy  piey. 

And  torn  in  pieces  by  Alddes  great; 

So  thoufl^t  the  Soldan  in  his  fidly's  threat, 

Either  me  Prince  in  pieces  to  have  torn 

With  his  8han»  wheds,  in  his  first  rage's  heat, 

Or  under  his  fierce  horses'  feet  have  home       [scorn. 

And  trampled  down  in  dust  his  thought's  disdained 

But  the  bold  child  that  peril  well  espying. 

If  he  too  rashly  to  his  chariot  drew, 

Oaye  way  unto  his  horse's  speedy  flying. 

And  their  resistless  rigour  did  eschew. 

Yet,  as  he  passed  by,  the  Pagan  threw 

A  shivering  dart  with  so  impetuous  foice, 

That  had  he  not  it  shunn'd  with  heedfiil  view, 

Ithadhim8elftransflzed,orhishorse,  [moiae. 

Or  made  them  both  one  mass  withouten  more  re. 

Oft  drew  the  Prfaiee  unto  his  chariot  nig^ 

In  hope  some  stroke  to  fasten  on  him  near; 

But  he  was  mounted  in  his  seat  so  higjh. 

And  liis  wing-fboted  cooisers  him  did  bear 

So  fast  awav,  that  ere  his  ready  spear 

He  could  advance,  he  far  was  gone  and  past 

Yet  still  he  hkn  did  follow  every  where, 

And  fidlowed  was  of  him  likewise  f^  fast : 

So  long  as  in  his  steeds  the  flaming  brouh  did  last 

Again,  the  Pagan  threw  another  dart. 
Of  which  he  had  with  him  abundant  store. 
On  every  side  of  his  embattled  cart, 
And  of  all  othte  weapons  less  or  more, 
Which  warlike  uses  nad  deviz'd  of  yon. 
The  wicked  shafi  guided  through  th'  airie  wide^ 
By  some  bad  spirit,  that  it  to  mischief  bore. 
Staid  not,  tiU  dmmgh  his  curat  it  did  glide, 
Apd  made  a  grisly  wound  in  his  onriven  side. 

Much  was  he  grieved  with  that  hapless  throe. 
That  opened  had  the  welLsprinff  of  his  Uood ; 
But  mudi  the  more  that  to  his  hateftal  foe 
He  might  not  come,  to  wreak  his  wradifiil  mood. 
That  made  him  rave,  like  to  a  lion  wood ; 
Which  bemg  wounded  of  the  huntsman's  hand 


Cannot  come  near  him  in  the  eoven  wood. 
Where  he  with  boughs  hath  built  his  shady  stand. 
And  fenc'd  himself  about  with  many  a  flanongbvaiid. 

Still  when  he  sought  t'  wproacfa  unto  him  nig^ 
His  chariot  wheels  about  him  whirled  round, 
And  made  him  back  again  as  fast  to  fly ; 
And  eke  his  steeds,  like  to  an  hungry  hound. 
That  hunting  after  game  hath  carrion  found. 
So  cruelly  dui  him  pursue  and  chace, 
That  his  good  steed,  all  were  he  much  renown'd 
For  noble  courage,  and  for  hardy  race,  [plaoe. 

Durst  not  endure  their  si^t,  but  fled  from  place  to 

Thus  long  diey  trsc'd,  and  tiuvers'd  to  and  fim. 
Seeking  by  every  way  to  make  some  breach : 
Yet  ccmld  the  I^ce  not  nigh  unto  him  go, 
That  one  sure  stroke  he  mi^t  unto  him  readi, 
Whereby  his  strength's  essay  he  might  him  teadi. 
At  last,  from  his  victorious  shield  he  drew 
The  veil,  which  did  his  powerfbl  light  impeach; 
And  coming  full  before  his  hones'  view. 
As  they  upon  him  press'd,  it  plain  to  them  did  shew. 

Like  ligbi^Mitig  flash,  that  hath  the  gaaer  burned, 
So  did  the  sight  thereof  their  sense  dismay. 
That  back  again  iipon  themselves  they  turned. 
And  with  their  rider  ran  peribroe  away : 
Nor  could  the  Soldan  them  {Km  flying  stay. 
With  reins,  or  wonted  rule,  as  well  he  knew. 
Nou^t  fened  they,  what  he  could  do  or  say, 
But  th'  only  fear  ttiat  was  before  thenr  view ; 
From  wliich,  like  maied  deer,  dismayfully  they  flew. 

Fast  did  they  fly,  as  them  their  feet  could  bear, 

Hig^  over  hills,  and  lowly  over  dales, 

As  they  were  foUow'd  of  their  former  fear. 

In  vain  the  Pagan  banns,  and  swears,  and  rails, 

And  back  with  both  his  hands  unto  him  hafles 

The  resty  reins,  regarded  now  no  more: 

He  to  them  calls  snd  speaks,  yet  nousht  avails; 

They  hear  him  not,  thev  have  forgot  his  lore,     [lore. 

But  go  which  way  they  list,  their  guide  they  have  for. 

As  when  the  fiery^jnouthed  steeds,  which  drew 
The  sun's  briffht  wain  to  Phaeton's  decay, 
Soon  as  they  did  the  monstrous  scorpion  view, 
With  ugly  craples  crawUng  in  their  way, 
The  droidful  sight  did  them  so  sore  affimy. 
That  their  weU  known  courses  they  forwent ; 
And  leading  the  ever  burning  lamp  astray. 
This  lower  worid  nigh  all  to  ashes  brent ; 
And  left  thehr  scorched  path  yet  in  the  flimament 

Such  was  the  fury  of  these  headstrong  steeds,' 
Soon  as  the  infant's  sunJlke  shield  they  saw, 
That  all  obedience,  both  to  words  and  deeds. 
They  quite  forgot,  and  soom'd  all  fbrmer  law; 
Throu^  woods,  and  rocks,  and  mountains  thejr  did 
The  iron  chariot,  and  the  wheds  did  tear,         [draw 
And  toas'd  the  Paynim,  without  fear  or  awe ; 
From  side  to  side  they  toos'd  him  here  and  there, 
Crying  to  them  in  vahi,  that  n'ould  his  crying  hear. 

Yet  still  tiie  Prince  pursued  him  dose  behind. 
Oft  making  oHfar  him  to  smite,  but  found 


SPENSER. 
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No  easy  meant  aflwiting  to  hii  mlml. 

At  last,  their  luraa  all  overthrown  to  gnmnd 

Quite  topaide  tnrrey,  and  the  Pagan  bound 

Amongrt  die  inn  hooka  and  anqpplea  keen, 

Tom  all  to  rags,  and  rent  wim  many  a  wound, 

That  no  whole  pieoe  of  hhn  was  to  be  seen. 

But  acattered  all  about,  and  atrow*d  upon  ^  gieen. 

Like  aa  the  cnzaed  son  of  Theseus, 

That  following  his  diaeeindewy  mom, 

To  Hj  faia  sts]plaagie*s  love  outxageous. 

Of  his  own  steeds  was  all  to  pieces  torn, 

Ai^  his  fair  limbs  left  hi  the  woods  fbdon ; 

That  ftr  his  sake  Diana  did  lament, 

And  an  the  woody  nymplis  did  wail  and  moom : 

So  was  this  Soldan  rapt  and  aD  to  lent, 

That  of  hia  ahape  i^ipeai'd  no  little  monimcnt 


Only  his  ahidd  and  annoiir,  wfaidi  then  lay, 
Though  Do^ng  whole,  but  all  so  bruisM  and  broken 
He  up  did  take,  and  with  him  brouffht  away. 
That  might  ranain  for  an  eternal  token 
To  all,  mongst  whom  this  stoiy  should  be  spolcen, 
How  wotthify,  by  heaven^s  hi|^  decree, 
Justicetfaatdayof  wrong  herMlf  had  wnken; 
That  an  men  whidi  that  spectacle  did  see. 
By  like  example  might  for  ever  warned  be. 


SIR  CALIDORB. 

Wbo  nov  does  follow  the  ftml  blatant  beast. 
While  Calidon  does  follow  that  fair  maid, 
Unmaidfiil  of  his  vow  and  high  behest. 
Which,  bjr  the  fairy  queen,  was  on  him  laid. 
That  he  should  never  leave,  nor  be  ddayM 
Prom  dincfa^  him,  tiU  he  had  it  atdiievM  ? 
But  now,  cntiappM  of  love,  wiiidi  him  betrayed, 
He  m»«Ar>A  more,  how  he  may  be  relieved 
With  gmee  fiom  her,  whose  love  his  hesrt  hath  i 


That  ffaom  henceforth  he  means  no  more  to  sue 
His  foomer  guest,  «>  fbll  of  toil  and  pain  | 
Anodier  guest,  another  game  in  view 
He  hath,  tiie  guerdon  of  his  love  to  gain ; 
With  whom  &  minda  tar  ever  to  remain. 
And  set  his  vest  among  the  rustic  sort. 
Rather  than  hunt  stOl  sAer  shadows  vain 
Of  oouxtly  fovour,  fed  with  light  report 
Of  every  blast,  and  sailing  always  in  the  port 

Nor  oertes  might  he  greatly  bhuned  be, 
Fnm  ao  Ugh  step,  to  stoop  unto  so  low. 
For,  who  had  tasted  once  fas  oft  did  he) 
The  happy  peace,  which  there  doth  ovoflow. 
And  prov*d  the  perfiBCt  pleasures  which  do  grow 
Amongst  poor  hinds,  in  hills,  in  woods,  in  dales, 
Wouldnever  man  dehsht  in  painted  show 
Of  such  ftlae  hUss,  aa  &n  is  set  for  stales, 
T*  cntiap  onwary  fods  in  their  eternal  bales. 

For,  what  hath  aU  that  goodly  gknious  gaae 
Like  to  OBK  ai^t,  which  CalidoR  did  view  ? 
The  i^bnse  wrbenof  their  dunmed  eyes  would  dase. 


That  never  more  they  should  endun  the  shew 
Of  that  sunshine,  that  makes  them  look  sskew : 
Nor  aught  in  all  that  world  of  beauties  rsn 
(Saye  only  Oloriana*s  heavenly  hue ; 
To  whidi  what  can  oompan  ?)  can  it  compare ; 
The  which,  as  oometh  now  by  course,  I  wiU  dedaie. 

One  day  as  he  did  range  the  fields  abroad. 
While  his  fair  Pasting  was  dsewhere, 
He  chanc'd  to  come,  far  from  all  people's  tioad. 
Unto  a  place,  whose  pleasance  did  appeito 
To  pass  all  others,  on  the  earth  which  wen ; 
For,  all  that  ever  was  by  nature's  skill 
I>evis'd  to  work  del%ht,  was  gathered  there, 
And  then  by  her  were  poured  forth  at  fiU, 
As  if  this  to  adorn,  she  sll  the  rest  did  piH. 

Unto  this  place  when  as  the  elfin  knight 
ApproachM,  him  seemed  that  the  menry  sound 
Of  a  shrill  pipe  he  playing  heard  on  hight, 
And  many  feet  fast  thumphig  th'  hdlow  ground. 
That  through  the  woods  Uieir  echo  did  nbound. 
He  nigher  drew,  to  weet  what  might  it  be ; 
There  he  a  Iroop  of  ladies  dancing  found 
Full  merrily,  and  making  gladful  glee. 
And  in  the  midst  a  shephod  pipmg  he  did  see. 

He  durst  not  enter  into  the  open  green 
For  dread  of  them  -unwares  to  be  descried. 
For  breaking  of  their  dance,  if  he  wen  seen ; 
But  hi  the  covert  of  the  wood  did  bide, 
Beholding  all,  yet  of  them  unespied. 
Then  he  did  see,  that  pleased  much  his  sight. 
That  even  he  hhnself  his  eyes  envied. 
An  hundred  naked  maidens  lily  white, 
All  rsnged  hi  a  ring,  and  dandng  hi  delifl^t 

All  they  without  wen  ranged  in  a  ring. 
And  danced  round ;  but  in  the  midst  of  them 
Three  other  ladies  did  both  dance  and  sing. 
That  while  the  rest  them  round  about  did  hem, 
And  like  a  gariand  did  in  compass  stem: 
And  m  the  midst  of  thoM  same  three  was  pisoed 
Another  damsd,  as  a  precious  gem 
Amidst  a  ring  most  richly  well  enchaced, 
Tharwith  her  goodly  presence  aU  the  vest  much  graced. 

Look  how  the  crown,  whidi  Ariadne  won 

Upon  her  ivoiy  forehead  that  same  day 

That  Theseus  her  unto  his  bridsl  bore 

(When  the  bold  Gentsuis  made  that  bkwdy  fray 

With  the  fieree  Lspithes  which  did  them  dismay) 

Bebig  now  placed  in  the  firmament, 

Tlmmgh  the  bright  heavens  dodi  her  beams  dispky. 

And  is  unto  the  stars  an  ornament. 

Which  round  about  her  move  in  order  exoeUentt 

Such  was  the  beauty  of  this  goodly  band. 

Whose  sundry  psrts  were  hen  too  long  to  tell : 

But  she  that  in  the  midst  of  them  did  stand, 

Seem'd  all  the  rest  in  beauty  to  excel, 

Crown'd  with  a  rosy  garland,  that  right  well 

Did  her  beseem.    AA  ever,  as  the  crew 

About  her  dane'd,  sweet  fbwen,  that  far  did  smeU, 

And  fragrsnt  odoun  they  upon  her  threw ; 

But  most  of  all,  those  three  did  her  with  gifts  endue. 
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Those  were  the  Gxaoes,  dauf^ten  of  delight, 
Handmaids  of  Venus,  which  are  wont  to  haunt 
Upon  this  hiU,  and  dance  there  day  and  night : 
Those  three  to  men  all  gifts  of  grace  do  gnnt. 
And  all,  that  Venus  in  hersdf  doth  vaunt, 
Is  borrowed  of  them.     But  that  fair  one. 
That  in  the  midst  was  placed  paravant, 
Was  she  to  whom  that  shephod  pipM  alone, 
That  made  him  pipe  so  meinly,  as  never  none. 

She  was  to  «pet  that  joUy  shepherd's  lass, 
Which  piped  there  unto  that  mezry  rout ; 
That  joUy  shepherd,  which  there  piped,  was 
Poor  Colin  Clout  (who  knows  not  Colin  Clout  ?) 
He  pip'd  apace,  while  they  him  danc'd  about 
Pipe,  jolly  shepherd,  pipe  thou  now  apace 
Unto  thy  love,  that  made  thee  low  to  lout ; 
Thy  love  is  present  thore  with  thee  in  place. 
Thy  love  is  there  advanced  to  be  another  Grace. 

Much  wondered  Calidore  at  this  strange  sight. 
Whose  lilte  before  his  eye  had  never  seen: 
And  standing  long  astonished  in  spright. 
And  rapt  with  pleasanoe,  wist  not  what  to  ween; 
Whether  it  were  the  train  of  beauty's  queen. 
Or  nymphs,  or  fiuries,  or  enchanted  show. 
With  which  his  eyes  might  have  deluded  been. 
Therefore  resolving,  whM  it  was,  to  knpw. 
Out  of  the  wood  hs  rose,  and  toward  them  did  go. 

But  soon  as  he  appealed  to  their  view, 

They  vanish'd  all  away  out  of  his  sight, 

And  dean  were  gone,  which  way  he  never  knew ; 

All  save  the  shepherd,  who  for  fell  despite 

Of  that  displeasure,  broke  his  bagpipe  quite, 

And  made  great  moan  for  that  unhappy  turn. 

But  Calidore,  thou^  no  less  soRy  wight. 

For  that  mishi^,  yet  seeing  him  to  mourn. 

Drew  near,  that  he  the  truth  of  all  by  him  might  leam. 

And  first  him  greeting,  thus  unto  him  spake; 
^'  Hail,  jolly  shepherd !  which  thy  joyous  days 
Here  leadest  in  this  goodly  merry-make. 
Frequented  oi  these  gentle  nymphs  always, 
Wliich  to  thee  flock,  to  hear  thy  lovely  lays ; 
Tell  iSe  what  might  these  dain^  damsels  be, 
Which  here  with  thee  do  make  their  pleasant  plays  ? 
Right  happv  thou,  that  mayst  them  fredy  see ; 
But  why,  wnen  I  them  saw,  fled  they  away  from  me  ?" 

^  Not  I  so  happy,"  answered  then  that  swain, 
^'  As  thou  unh^py,  which  them  thence  didst  chaoe, 
Whom  by  no  means  thou  canst  recall  again. 
For,  being  gone,  none  can  them  bring  in  place, 
But  whom  they  of  themselves  list  so  to  grace." 
''  Right  sorry  I,"  said  then  Sir  CaUdoK, 
*''•  That  my  ill  fortune  did  them  hence  displace. 
But  si^oe  things  passed  none  may  now  restoie, 
Tell  me  what  were  they  all,  whose  lack  thee  grieves 
so  sore?" 

Then  gan  that  shepheed  thus  for  to  dilate; 
*^  Then  wot  thou,  shepherd,  whatsoe'er  thou  be. 
That  all  those  ladies,  which  thou  sawest  late. 
Are  Venus'  damsels,  all  within  her  fee, 
But  difiering  in  honour  and  d^ree; 


They  all  are  Graces  which  on  her  depend. 
Besides  a  thousand  more,  which  ready  be 
Her  to  adorn,  whenso  she  forth  doth  wend : 
But  thne  three  in  the  midst  do  chief  on  her  attend. 

^^  They  are  the  daugfaten  of  sky-ruling  Jove, 
By  him  begot  of  fair  Eurynome, 
The  Ocean's  daughter,  in  tliis  pleasant  grove, 
As  he  Uiis  way  coming  from  feaatfiil  glee 
Of  Thetis  wedding  with  iEaddee, 
In  summer's  shade  himself  here  rested  weary. 
The  first  of  them  hight  mild  Eupfarosyne ; 
Next  fair  Aglaia ;  last  Thalia  meny. 
Sweet  goddesses   all   three  which  me  in  mirth  do 
cherry. 

^<  These  three  on  men  all  gradons  gifts  bestow. 
Which  deck  the  body  or  »dom  the  mind. 
To  make  them  lovely  or  well  favoured  show: 
As  comely  caniage,  entertainment  kind. 
Sweet  semblant,  niendly  ofllces  that  bind. 
And  iJl  the  compliments  of  courtesy : 
They  teach  us,  how  to  each  degree  and  kind 
We  should  ourselves  demean,  to  low,  to  high ; 
To  friends,  to  foes :  which  skill  men  call  dvility. 

^'  Therefore  they  always  smoothly  seem  to  smik, 
That  we  likewise  should  mild  and  gentle  be ; 
And  also  naked  are,  that  without  guile 
Or  false  dissemblance  all  them  pUun  may  see. 
Simple  and  true  from  covert  malice  free: 
And  eke  themsdves  so  in  their  dance  they  bore. 
That  two  of  ihem  still  forward  seem'd  to  be. 
But  one  still  towarda  shew'd  herself  afore ; 
That  good  should  from  us  go,  then  oome  in  greater 
store. 

'^  Sudi  were  those  goddesses  iHiidi  ye  did  see ; 

But  that  fburth  maid,  which  there  amidst  them  traced. 

Who  can  aread,  what  creature  might  she  be. 

Whether  a  creature  or  a  goddess  graced 

M^ith  heavenly  gifb  from  heaven  first  enraoed  ? 

But  whatsoe'er  die  was,  she  worthy  was 

To  be  the  fourth,  with  those  three  other  placed : 

Yet  was  she  oertes  but  a  country  lass. 

Yet  she  all  other  country  lasses  far  dkl  i 


«'  So  &r  as  doth  the  daughter  of  the  day. 
All  other  lesser  lights  in  lisht  czod. 
So  far  doth  she  in  beantiftd  amy. 
Above  all  other  lasses  bear  the  bdl : 
Nor  less  in  virtue  that  beseems  her  wdl. 
Doth  she  exceed  the  rest  of  all  her  race ; 
For  which  the  €haoes  that  here  wont  to  dwell. 
Have  for  more  honour  brought  her  to  this  place, 
And  graced  her  so  mudi  to  be  another  Gomx. 

^  Another  Grace  she  wdl  deaervea  to  be. 
In  whom  so  many  graces  gathered  are. 
Excelling  mudi  the  mean  of  her  degree ; 
Divine  resemblance,  beauty  sovereign  rare, 
Firm  chastity,  that  spite  nor  hkmidi  dare ; 
All  which  she  with  such  courtesy  doth  grace. 
That  aU  her  peers  cannot  with  her  compare. 
But  quite  are  dimmed,  when  she  is  in  place. 
She  made  me  ofUn  pipe,  and  now  to  pipe  apace. 
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"^  Sun  of  the  worid,  gnat  gloiy  of  the  sky, 

That  aD  the  earth  dost  lighten  with  thy  rays, 

Great  Oloriana,  greatest  Majesty, 

Piidoo  thy  shepheid  'mongst  so  many  Uys, 

As  he  hath  sung  of  thee  in  all  his  days. 

To  make  one  mmifiM*  of  thy  poor  handmaid, 

And  undemeadi  thy'feet  to  phce  her  praise ; 

That  when  thy  glory  shall  he  far  displayed 

To  future  age,  of  her  this  mention  may  be  made." 

When  thus  that  shepherd  ended  had  his  vpeech, 
Said  Catidoce,  ^*  Now  sure  it  irketh  me. 
That  to  thy  bliss  I  made  this  luckless  breach. 
As  now  the  author  of  thy  bale  to  be. 
Thus  to  bcieave  thy  ]oTe*8  dear  sight  from  thee : 
Bat,  gentle  shqpherd,  pardon  thoa  my  shame, 
Who  lasUy  sought  that  which  I  mi^t  not  see." 
Thus  did  the  courteous  knight  excuse  his  blame, 
And  to  leoomfort  him  all  crnndy  means  did  frame. 

In  such  dtaoounes  they  together  spent 
Long  time,  aa  fit  occasion  forth  them  led ; 
\llm  which  the  knight  himself  did  much  content, 
And  with  delight  his  greedy  fancy  fed. 
Both  of  hia  words,  wMch  he  with  reason  red; 
And  also  of  the  place,  whose  pleasures  rare 
\ritfa  such  regard  his  senses  lavished. 
That  thence  he  had  no  will  away  to  fare, 
BQt,wiafa*d  that  with  that  shepherd  he  might  dwellhig 
share. 


THE 


FABLE  OF  THE  OAK  AND  THE  BRIAR. 

(fkom  the  shephebd's  calenoab.) 

Cmddy,  Ab,  for  pity !  will  rank  winter*8  rage 
These  hitler  blasts  never  'gin  t*  assuage  ? 
The  keen  cold  hknrs  through  my  beaten  hide, 
AD  as  I  were  throu^  the  bodv  gride : 
My  rsgged  ronts  all  shiver  and  £ake, 
As  done  high  towers  in  an  earthquake : 
They  wont  in  the  wind  wag  their  wriggle  tails 
PeariL  as  a  peacock ;  but  now  it  avails. 

Thatoi,  Iiendly  complainest,  thou  lazy  lad. 
Of  winter's  wrack  for  making  thee  sad  ? 
Must  not  the  wodd  wend  in  his  common  coune, 
From  good  to  bad,  and  from  bad  to  worse, 
From  worse  unto  diat  is  wont  of  all. 
And  then  letnm  to  his  fbnner  fall  ? 
Who  will  not  waSSa  the  stormy  time, 
Whae  win  he  live  till  the  lusty  piime  ? 
Self  have  I  worn  out  thrice  thirty  yean, 
Some  in  much  joy,  many  in  many  tears, 
Yet  nevor  oomplained'Of  cold  nor  heat. 
Of  sannner's  oune,  nor  of  winter's  threat, 
Ne  never  was  to  Fortune  foe-man. 
But  gently  took  that  ungently  came ; 
And  ever  my  flock  waa  my  chief  care. 
Winter  or  summer  they  mought  well  fare. 

Cuddy.  No  marvel,  Thenot,  if  thou  can  bear 
Cheaifully  the  winter's  wrathful  chear, 
For  age  and  winter  accord  full  nigh. 
This  diiD,  that  cold;  this  crooked,  that  wry ; 
And  as  the  lowering  weather  looks  down, 
S>  seemest  thoa  like  Good  Friday  to  frown ; 


But  my  ilow'ring  youth  is  fbe  to  frost, 
JAy  ship  unwont  in  storms  to  be  tost 

Thenot,  The  sovereign  of  seas  he  blames  in  vam. 
That  once  sea-heat  will  to  sea  again : 
So  loytring  live  you  little  haird-grooma, 
Keraing  your  beasts  in  the  budded  brooms ; 
And  when  the  shining  sun  laug^eth  once, 
Vou  deemen  the  spring  is  come  at  once : 
Tho  gin  you,  fond  flies!  the  cold  to  scorn. 
And,  crowing  in  pipes  made  of  green  com. 
You  thinken  to  be  lords  of  the  yeu ; 
But  eft  when  ye  count  you  freed  from  fear. 
Comes  the  breme  winter  with  chamfied  brows, 
Full  of  wrinkles  and  frosty  funows, 
Drearily  shooting  his  stormy  dart, 
Which  cruddles  the  blood  and  pricks  the  heart: 
Then  is  your  careless  courage  accoyd. 
Your  csiefiil  herds  with  cold  be  annoyed : 
Then  pay  you  the  price  of  your  surqucdry, 
With  weeping,  and  wailing,  and  misery. 

Cuddy.  Ah,  foolish  old  man !  I  soom  thy  skill. 
That  wouldst  me  my  springing  youth  to  spill ; 
I  deem  thy  brain  empexish'd  hi 
Through  rusty  eld,  that  hath  rotted  thee; 
Or  siker  thy  head  verv  totty  is, 
So  on  thy  corb  shoulder  it  leans  amiss. 
Now  thyself  hath  lost  both  lop  and  top, 
Als  my  budding  branch  thou  wouldest  crop ; 
But  were  thy  years  green,  as  now  been  mine, 
To  other  deUgnts  they  would  incline : 
Tho  wouldest  thou  learn  to  carol  of  love, 
And  hery  with  hjrmns  thy  lass's  glove; 
Tho  wouldest  thou  pipe  of  Phillis'  praise. 
But  PhilliB  is  mine  for  many  days : 
I  won  her  with  a  girdle  of  gelt, 
Emboss'd  with  bugle  about  the  belt ; 
Such  an  one  shepherds  would  make  frill  fain. 
Such  an  one  would  make  thee  voung  again. 

Thenot.  Thou  art  a  fon  of  thy  love  to  host ;. 
AH  that  is  lent  to  love  will  be  lost. 

Cuddy.  Seest  how  brag  yond  bullock  bearB> 
So  smirk,  so  smooth,  his  pricked  ean  ? 
His  horns  been  aa  brade  as  rainbow  bent, 
His  dewlap  as  lythe  as  lass  of  Kent  ? 
See  how  he  venteth  into  the  wind, 
Weenest  of  love  is  not  his  mind  ? 
Seemeth  thy  flock  thy  counsel  can, 
So  lustless  been  they,  so  weak,  so  wan ; 
Clothed  with  cold,  and  hoary  with  frost. 
Thy  flock's  father  his  courage  hath  loet.^ 
Thy  ewes  that  wont  to  have  blown  bags, 
Like  wailful  widows  hanging  their  crags ; 
The  rather  lambs  been  starv'd  with  o^ 
All  for  their  master  is  lustless  and  old. 

ThenoL  Cuddy,  I  wot  thou  kenst  little  good. 
So  vainly  to  advance  thy  headless  hood ; 
For  youth  is  a  bubble  blown  up  with  breath. 
Whose  wit  is  weakness,  whose  wage  is  death  ; 
M'^hose  way  is  wilderness,  whose  inn  penaunce, 
And  stoop  gallant  age,  the  host  of  grievaunce. 
But  shall  I  tcU  thee  a  tale  of  truth 
Which  I  cond  of  Tityrus  in  my  youth. 
Keeping  his  sheep  on  the  hills  of  Kent? 

Cuddy.  To  nought  more,  Thenot,  my  mind  is  bent 
Than  to  hear  nov^  of  hLs  devise ; 
They  been  so  well  thewed,  and  so  wise. 
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What  ever  that  good  old  nun  bespake. 

Thenot.  Many  meet  tales  of  youih  did  he  make, 
And  some  of  love,  and  some  of  chivahy, 
But  none  fitter  than  this  to  apply. 
Now  listen  a  i^ile  and  hearken  the  end. 

'^  Then  grew  an  aged  tree  on  the  green, 
A  goodly  Oak  sometime  had  it  been, 
With  arms  fiill  strong  and  laisely  displayed. 
But  of  theur  leaves  they  were  maarayM : 
The  body  big  and  mightily  piffht. 
Throughly  rooted,  and  of  wondrous  height ; 
Whilom  had  been  the  king  of  the  field. 
And  mocfael  mast  to  the  husband  did  yield. 
And  with  his  nuts  larded  many  swine, 
But  now  the  gray  moss  marred  his  rine. 
His  bared  boughs  were  beaten  with  stonns. 
His  top  was  bald,  and  wasted  with  worms, 
His  honour  decayed,  his  braunches  sere. 

Hard  by  his  side  grew  a  bragging  Breere, 
Which  proudly  dirust  into  th*  element. 
And  seemed  to  threat  the  firmament : 
It  was  embellisht  with  blossoms  fair. 
And  thereto  aye  wonted  to  repair 
The  shepherd*s  daughters  to  gather  flowres. 
To  paint  their  garhmds  with  his  colowres. 
And  in  his  small  bushes  used  to  shroud. 
The  sweet  nightingale  singing  so  loud. 
Which  made  this  foolish  Breere  wex  so  bold, 
That  on  a  time  he  cast  him  to  scold. 
And  sneb  the  good  Oak,  for  he  was  old. 

Why  stand's  there  (quoth  he)  ihou  brudsh  block  ? 
Nor  fbr  fruit  nor  for  shadow  senres  thy  stock ; 
Seest  how  fresh  my  flowres  been  spread, 
Died  in  lily  white  and  crimson  red. 
With  leaves  engrained  in  histy  green. 
Colours  meet  to  doath  a  maiden  queen? 
Thy  waste  bigness  but  cumbers  the  ground. 
And  dirks  the  beauty  of  my  blossoms  round : 
The  mouldy  moss,  which  thee  acdoyetfa. 
My  cinnamon  smdl  too  much  annoyeth : 
Wherefore  soon  I  rede  thee  hence  remove. 
Lest  thou  the  price  of  my  displeasure  prove. 
So  spake  this  bold  Breere  wim  great  disdain, 
Idttle  him  answered  the  Oak  again. 
But  yielded,  with  shame  and  grief  adaw*d, 
That  of  a  weed  he  was  over..craw*d. 

It  chatmced  after  upon  a  day, 
The  husband.man*s  self  to  come  that  way. 
Of  custom  to  surview  his  ground. 
And  his  trees  of  state  in  compsss  round : 
Him  when  the  spightful  Breere  had  espyed. 
Causeless  complained,  and  loudly  cryed 
Unto  his  lord,  stirring  up  stem  strife : 

O  my  liege  Ixnd !  the  god  of  my  life. 
Please  you  pond  your  suppliant's  plaint, 
Caused  of  wrong  and  crueu  constraint. 
Which  I  your  poor  vassal  daily  endure ; 
And  but  3rour  goodness  the  same  recure. 
And  like  for  desperate  dole  to  die, 
Through  felonous  force  of  mine  enemy. 

Greatly  aghast  with  this  piteous  plea, 
Him  rested  the  good  man  on  the  lea. 
And  bad  the  Breere  in  his  plaint  proceed. 
With  painted  words  tho  gsn  this  proud  weed 
'As  most  uaen  ambitious  folk) 
''is  colourM  crime,  with  craf^  to  doke. 


Ah,  my  Sovereign!  lord  of  creatures  alU 
Thou  placer  of  plants  both  humble  and  tail,  * 
Was  not  I  planted  of  thine  own  hand. 
To  be  the  primrose  of  all  thy  land. 
With  flowring  blossoms  to  furnish  the  prime. 
And  scarlet  benies  in  sommer-tlme  ? 
How  fallq  it  then  that  this  faded  Oak, 
Whose  body  is  sere,  whose  branches  broke. 
Whose  naked  aims  stretch  unto  llie  fire. 
Unto  such  tyranny  doth  aspire, 
Hindring  with  his  shade  my  lovely  light. 
And  robbing  me  of  the  sweet  8un*s  si^t? 
So  beat  his  old  bou^  my  tender  side, 
That  oft  the  bloud  springeth  from  woundes  wide ; 
Untimdy  my  flowers  forced  to  fall. 
That  been  the  honour  of  your  conmal ; 
And  oft  he  lets  his  csnker-wonns  Ught 
Upon  my  branches,  to  work  me  more  spight ; 
And  of  his  hoary  locks  down  doA  cast. 
Wherewith  my  fresh  flowrets  been  defkst: 
For  this,  and  many  more  such  outrage. 
Craving  your  godlyhead  to  assuage 
The  rancorous  rigour  of  his  might ; 
Nought  ask  I,  but  ondy  to  hold  my  rif^t. 
Submitting  me  to  your  good  sufieraonoe. 
And  prayixv^  to  be  guaided  from  giievaunoe. 

To  this  this  Oak  cast  him  to  reply 
Wdl  as  he  couth ;  but  his  enemy 
Had  kindled  sudi  coles  of  displeasure. 
That  the  good  man  nould  stay  his  leasure. 
But  home  him  hasted  with  fririous  heat, 
Encreasing  his  wrath  with  many  a  threat; 
His  harmful  hatchet  he  hent  in  hand, 
(Alas!  that  it  so  ready  should  stand !) 
And  to  the  field  alone  he  speedeth, 
(Aye  little  hdp  to  harm  there  needeth)  ' 
Anger  nould  let  him  speak  to  the  tree, 
Enaunter  his  rage  mought  coded  be, 
But  to  the  root  bent  his  sturdy  stroak. 
And  made  many  wounds  in  the  waste  Oak. 
The  axe's  edge  did  oft  turn  again. 
As  half  unwiBing  to  cut  the  grain. 
Seemed  the  sensdess  iron  did  fear. 
Or  to  wrong  holy  dd  did-fiirbear ; 
For  it  had  been  an  antient  tree. 
Sacred  with  many  a  mystery. 
And  often  crost  with  the  priests*  crew. 
And  often  hallowed  with  hdy- water  dew; 
But  like  fancies  weren  foolery, 
And  brougfaten  this  Oak  to  this  misery; 
For  nought  mought  they  quitten  him  from  decay, 
For  fierwly  the  good  man  at  him  did  lay. 
The  block  oft  groaned  under  his  blow, 
And  sighed  to  see  his  near  ovcrthiow. 
In  fine,  the  sted  had  pierced  his  pith, 
Tho  down  to  the  ground  he  fdl  forthwith. 
His  wondrous  we^t  made  the  ground  to  quake, 
Th'  earth  shrunk  under  him,  and  seem'd  to  shake : 
There  lieth  the  Oak  pitied  of  none. 

Now  stands  the  Breere  like  a  lord  alone, 

; 


i^ 


Puffd  up  with  pride  and  vain  . 
But  all  this  glee  had  no  continuance : 
For  eftsoons  winter  'gan  to  approach. 
The  blustering  Boreas  did  encroadi. 
And  beat  upon  the  solitary  Breere, 
For  now  no  succour  was  seen  him  neere. 
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Nov  *flHi  he  lepcbt  his  pride  Un>  late, 
For  n^ed  left  and  difconBolate, 
The  hiting  host  nipt  his  stalk  dead. 
The  vatiy'wet  vdghed'doini  his  head, 
And  heaped  snow  buidned  him  so  sore, 
That  now  upright  he  can  stand  no  muxt ; 
And  being  down  is  trod  in  the  durt 
Of  cattd,  and  hrooaed,  and  sorely  hurt 
Sacfa  was  th*  end  of  tlds  ambitloas  Breere, 

For  ■ooniing  eld ** 

Cuddy.  Nowlpiaytfaeeshepheid,tellitnotf(irth: 
Here  is  a  long  tale  and  little  worth. 
So  long  haye  I  listened  to  thy  speech, 
That  giaffid  to  the  ground  is  my  hreech ; 
My  heart-blood  is  well  nigh  firoien  I  fed. 
And  my  galage  grown  fast  to  my  heel ; 
Bat  little  ease  of  thy  lead  tale  I  tasted ; 
Hie  thee  home,  shepherd,  the  day  is  nigh  wasted. 


EPITHALAMJON, 

Yk  leaned  Sisten !  whidi  haye  oftentimes 

Been  to  me  aiding,  odieis  to  adoni. 

Whom  ye  thought  worthy  of  your  graceful  rimes. 

That  er'n  the  greatest  did  not  gready  scorn 

To  hesr  ^Sbax  names  sung  in  yoar  simple  layes, 

But  joyed  in  their  praise ; 

And  vtien  ye  Ust  your  own  mishap  to  moum. 

Which  death,  or  love,  or  fortune's  wreck,  did  raise, 

Year  string  eoold  soon  to  sadder  tenour  turn. 

And  teach  the  woods  and  waters  to  lament 

Your  dokftd  dieriment ; 

Now  lay  those  sonowfol  complaints  aside, 

And  having  all  your  heads  with  girlands  crowned, 

Hck  me  mine  own  loTe*B  praises  to  resound. 

Tie  let  the  same  of  sny  be  envide : 

So  Orpheus  did  for  his  own  bride ; 

So  I  unto  my  self  alone  will  sing, 

The  woods  shall  to  me  answer,  snd  my  eocho  ring. 

Esriy  before  the  woild^s  li^t-giving  lamp 

His  goIdcQ  beam  upon  the  Mils  doth  spred. 

Haying  disperst  the  nig^Os  unchearful  dsmp, 

Do  ye  awake,  and  with  fresh  Insdhed, 

Go  to  the  bowre  of  my  bdoved  love. 

My  truest  tottle-doye. 

Bid  her  awake,  for  Hymen  is  awake. 

And  long  since  ready  forth  his  mask  to  move. 

With  his  bright  tesde  that  flames  with  many  a  flake, 

And  many  a  batchelor  to  wait  on  him. 

In  their  ftesh  gamients  trim ; 

Bid  her  awake,  therefore,  and  soon  her  dight, 

For  loe,  the  wished  day  is  come  at  last, 

Thst  shall  for  all  the  psins  and  sorrows  past 

Psy  to  her  usury  of  long  delight ; 

And  whilst  she  doth  her  dight. 

Do  ye  to  her  of  joy  and  solace  sing, 

Thst  an  the  woods  may  answer,  snd  your  eccho  ring. 

Bring  with  yon  all  the  nymphs  that  you  can  hear 

Both  of  the  liven  and  the  forests  \^ 

And  of  the  sea  that  neighbours  to  1 

All  with  gay  girlands  goodly  well  beseen; 

And  let  £em  also  with  them  bring  in  hand 

Another  gay  girland, 


For  my  fair  love,  of  lillies  and  of  roses, 

Bound  true-loye  wise  with  a  blue  silk  ribsnd ; 

And  let  them  make  great  store  of  bridal  posies, 

And  let  them  eke  bnng  store  of  other  flowers 

To  deck  the  bridal  bowers ; 

And  let  the  ground  whereas  her  fbot  shsll  tread, 

For  fear  the  stones  her  tender  foot  should  wrong. 

Be  strewed  with  fta^rant  flowers  all  along. 

And  diapred  like  the  discoloured  meed : 

Which  done,  do  at  her  chamber-door  await. 

For  she  wiU  waken  strait ; 

The  whiles  do  ye  this  song  unto  her  sing. 

The  woods  shsll  to  you  answer,  and  your  eocho  ring. 

^*  Ye  nymphs  of  Mulla,  whidi  with  careftd  heed 

The  silver  scaly  trouts  do  tend  full  wdl. 

And  greedy  pilces  which  use  therein  to  feed, 

(Those  trouts  snd  pikes  sB  others  do  excel) 

And  ye  likewise,  which  keep  the  rushie  lake. 

Where  none  do  fishes  take, 

Bind  up  the  locks  the  which  hang  scattered  light, 

And  in  his  waters,  which  your  mixror  make. 

Behold  your  faces  as  the  crystal  bright. 

That  when  you  come  whereas  my  love  doth  lie, 

No  blemish  she  may  spie. 

And  eke,  yc  lightfoot  Maids !  which  keep  the  door. 

That  on  the  hoary  mountun  use  to  towre, 

And  the  wild  wolves  which  seek  them  to  devour, 

Which  your  steel  darts  do  chace  from  coming  near. 

Be  also  present  here 

To  hdp  to  deck  her,  and  to  help  to  sing. 

That  sll  the  woods  may  answer,  and  your  ecdio  ting. 

^'  Wake  now,  my  Love !  awake,  for  it  is  time ; 

The  rosie  mom  long  since  left  Tithon*8  bed. 

And  ready  to  her  suver  coach  to  dime. 

And  Phoebus  'gins  to  shew  his  glorious  head* 

Hark !  how  the  chearfol  birds  do  chaunt  their  layes. 

And  carrol  of  Lovers  praise. 

The  merry  lark  her  mattins  sings  aloft. 

The  thrum  replies,  the  mevis  descant  plays, 

The  ouzel  shrills,  the  ruddock  warbles  soft ; 

So  goodly  all  agree,  with  sweet  consent. 

To  this  aay*8  merriment 

Ah !  my  dear  Love !  why  do  you  sleep  thus  long. 

When  meeter  were  that  ye  should  now  awake, 

T'  await  the  coming  of  your  joyous  make. 

And  hearken  to  the  hirers  love-leamed  song. 

The  dewie  leaves  among  ? 

For  they  of  joy  and  pleasance  to  you  sing,  • 

That  all  the  woods  them  snswer,  and  their  eccho  rin^ 

''  My  love  is  now  awake  out  of  her  dreams. 

And  her  fair  eyes,  like  stars  that  dimmed  were 

With  darksome  cloud,  now  shew  their  goodly  beams. 

More  bright  than  Hesperus  his  head  doth  rere. 

Come  now,  ye  Damsels !  daughters  of  delight. 

Help  quickly  her  to  dight ; 

But  first  come,  ye  fair  Houres !  which  were  begot 

In  Jove's  sweet  paradise  of  day  and  night. 

Which  do  the  seasons  of  the  year  aBot, 

And  sB  that  ever  in  this  world  is  fair 

Do  make  and  stiB  repair : 

And  ye  three  Handmaids  of  the  Cyprian  queen. 

The  which  do  stiB  adom  her  beauty's  pride. 

Help  to  adorn  my  beautifuBest  biide. 
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And  as  ye  her  anmy,  still  throw  between 
Some  graces  to  be  seen; 
And  as  ye  use  to  Venus,  to  her  sing, 
The  whiles  the  woods  shall  answer,  and  your  eccho 
ling. 

''  Now  is  my  love  all  ready  forth  to  come. 

Let  all  the  virgins  therefore  well  await ; 

And  ye,  fresh  Boys,  that  tend  upon  her  groom,         , 

Prepare  yourselves,  for  he  is  coming  strait : 

Set  all  your  things  in  seemly  good  array, 

Fit  for  so  joyfid  day. 

The  joyfulst  day  that  ever  sun  did  see. 

Fair  Sun !  shew  forth  thy  favourable  ray, 

And  let  thy  life-fid  heat  not  fervent  be, 

For  fear  of  burning  her  sim-shiny  face, 

Her  beauty  to  disgrace.  . 

O  fairest  Phoebus !  fathor  of  the  Muse, 

If  ever  I  did  honour  thee  aright. 

Or  sing  the  thing  that  mote  Siy  mind  delight. 

Do  not  thy  servant's  simple  boon  refuse. 

But  let  this  day,  let  this  one  day  be  mine, 

Let  an  the  rest  be  thine : 

Then  I  thy  soveraign  praises  loud  will  sing, 

That  all  the  woods  shall  answer,  and  their  eccho  ring. 

'^  Hark  I  how  the  minstrels  'gin  to  shrill  aloud 
'  Their  meny  music  that  resounds  from  far. 
The  pipe,  the  tabor,  and  the  trembling  croud, 
That  well  agree  withouten  breach  or  jar : 
But  most  of  all  the  damsels  do  delite 
When  they  their  timbrels  smite, 
And  thereunto  do  daunce  and  carrol  sweet. 
That  all  the  senses  they  do  ravish  quite ; 
The  whiles  the  boys  run  up  and  down  the  street, 
Crying  aloud,  with  strong  confused  noise, 
As  if  it  were  one  voice. 
Hymen,  16  Hymen !  Hymen  they  do  shout. 
That  even  to  the  heavens  their  shouting  shrill 
Doth  reach,  and  all'  the  firmament  doth  fill ; 
To  which  the  people  standing  all  about. 
As  in  approvance,  do  thereto  applaud. 
And  loud  advance  her  laud. 
And  even  more  they  Hymen,  Hymen  sing. 
That  all  the  woods  them  answer,  and  their  eccho 
ring. 

'^  Loe,  where  she  comes  along  with  portly  pace, 

Like  Phoebe,  from  her  chamber  of  the  East, 

Arising  forth  to  run  her  mighty  race, . 

Clad  aU  in  white,  that  seems  a  virgin  best : 

So  well  it  her  beseems,  that  ye  would  ween 

Some  angel  she  had  been : 

Her  long  loose  yellow  locks,  like  golden  wire, 

Sprinkl^  with  paarl,  and  perling  flowen  atween, 

Do  like  a  golden  mantel  her  attire, 

And  being  crowned  with  a  girland  green, 

Seem  like  some  maiden  queen. 

Her  modest  eyes,  abashed  to  behold 

So  many  gazers  as  on  her  do  stare. 

Upon  the  lowly  ground  affixed  arc, 

Nc  dare  lif^  up  her  countenance  too  bold. 

Bat  blush  to  hear  her  praises  sung  so  loud. 

So  far  from  being  proud. 

Nathless  do  ye  still  loud  her  praises  sing. 

That  all  the  woods  may  answer,  ai;d  your  eccho  ring. 


^«  Tdl  me,  ye  mercbants*  daughters!  did  ye  we 

So  fair  a  creature  in  your  town  before. 

So  sweet,  so  lovely,  and  so  mild  as  she, 

Adom'd  with  beauty's  grace  and  vertue's  store  ? 

Her  goodly  eyes  like  saphires  shining  bright. 

Her  rorehead  ivory  white, 

Her  cheeks  like  apples  which  the  sun  hath  nidded. 

Her  lips  like  cherries,  charming  men  to  bite. 

Her  breast  like  to  a  bowl  of  cream  uncrudded. 

Her  paps  like  lillics  budded. 

Her  snowy  neck  like  to  a  marble  towre, 

And  aU  her  body  like  a  palace  fair. 

Ascending  up  with  many  a  stately  stair 

To  Honour's  seat,  and  Chastity's  sweet  bowie. 

Why  stand  ye  still,  ye  virgins  t  in  amaie, 

Upon  her  so  to  gaze ; 

Whiles  ye  forget  your  former  lay  to  sing. 

To  which  the  woods,  did  answer,  and  your  eodio  ring. 

^  Butof  ye  saw  that  which  no  eyes  can  see. 

The  inwaod  beauty  of  her  lively  spright, 

Oamish'd  with  heavenly  gifts  of  high  degree. 

Much  more  then  would  ye  wonder  at  the  sight. 

And  stand  astonish'd  like  to  those  which  red 

Medusa's  mazeful  head. 

There  dwells  sweet  Love  and  constant  Chastity, 

Unspotted  Faith  and  comely  Womanhood, 

Rei^ird  of  Honour  and  mild  Modesty; 

There  Vertue  reigns  as  queen  of  royal  throne 

And  giveth  laws  alone. 

The  which  the  base  affections  do  obCT, 

And  yield  their  services  unto  her  will; 

Ne  thought  of  things  uncomely  ever  may 

Thereto  approach,  to  tempt  her  mind  to  ilL 

Had  ye  once  seen  these  her  celestial  treasuics, 

And  unrevealed  pleasures. 

Then  would  ye  wonder,  and  her  praises  sing. 

That  all  the  woods  should  answer,  and  your  eocho  ring. 

'•*'  Open  the  temple-gates  unto  my  love. 

Open  them  wide  that  she  may  enter  in. 

And  all  the  posts  adorn  as  doth  behove, 

And  all  the  pillars  deck  with  girlands  trim. 

For  to  receive  this  saint  with  honour  due, 

That  cometh  in  to  you. 

M^'ith  trembling  steps  and  humble  revenaice 

She  cometh  in  before  th'  Almighty's  view; 

Of  her,  ye  Virgins !  leam  obedience, 

Whenso  ye  come  into  those  holy  pbMoes, 

To  humble  your  proud  faces. 

Bring  her  up  to  th'  high  altar,  that  she  may 

The  sacred  ceremonies  there  partake. 

The  which  do  endless  matrimony  make ; 

And  let  the  roaring  4>rgans  loudly  play 

The  praises  of  the  Loi^  in  lively  notes. 

The  whiles  with  hollow  throats 

The  choristers  the  joyous  anthems  sing. 

That  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  their  eccho  ring. 

'^  Behold,  whiles  she  before  the  altar  stands. 
Hearing  the  holy  priest  that  to  her  speaks, 
And  blesses  her  with  his  two  h^py  hands. 
How  the  red  roses  flush  up  in  her  cheeks ! 
And  the  pure  snow,  with  goodly  vermil  stain, 
Like  crimson  dy'd  in  grain. 
That  even  the  angds,  wliich  continutdly 
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Aboat  the  sacnd  altar  do  remain, 

Yitrget  tfaeir  servioe,  and  about  her  fly, 

Oft  peeping  in  her  face,  that  seems  more  fair 

The  more  tfaey  on  it  stare : 

Bot  her  sad  eyes,  stiU  fastned  on  the  ground, 

Aie  governed  with  goodly  modesty. 

That  suffen  not  one  look  to  gkunoe  awry, 

Which  may  let  in  a  little  thought  unsound. 

^liy  blush  ye.  Lore !  to  give  to  me  your  hand. 

The  pledge  of  all  your  band  ? 

Sing,  ye  sweet  an^b !  AlMuya  sing, 

That  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  your  eccho  ring. 

"•  Now  all  is  done ;  bring  home  the  bride  again. 

Bring  home  the  triumph  of  our  victory : 

Bring  home  with  you  the  glory  of  her  gain, 

With  joyanoe  bring  her,  and  with  joUity. 

Never  had  man  more  joyful  day  than  this, 

\niom  Heaven  would  heap  with  bliss. 

Make  feast,  therefore,  now  all  this  live-long  day, 

This  day  for  ever  to  me  holy  is ; 

Pour  out  the  wine  without  restraint  or  stay. 

Poor  not  by  cups,  but  by  the  belly-full : 

Pour  out  to  all  that  wull, 

And  sprinkle  all  the  poets  and  walls  with  wine, 

That  they  may  sweat  and  drunken  be  withal : 

Crown  ye  god  Bacchus  with  a  coronal, 

And  Hymen  also  crown  with  wreaths  of  vine. 

And  let  the  Graces  daunce  unto  the  rest, 

For  they  can  do  it  best; 

The  whiles  the  maidens  do  their  cand  sing. 

To  whidi  the  woods  shall  answer,  and  their  eccho  ring. 

^  Ring  ye  the  beDs,  ye  young  men  of  the  town. 

And  Inve  your  wonted  laboius  for  this  day; 

This  day  is  holy ;  do  you  write  it  down. 

That  ye  for  ever  it  remember  may : 

This  day  the  sun  is  in  its  chie^t  hight, 

With  Bamaby  the  bri|^t ; 

From  whence  declining  daily  by  degrees, 

He  somewhat  loseth  of  his  heat  and  light, 

Wlien  once  the  Crab  behind  his  back  he  sees : 

But  for  this  time  it  ill  ordained  was, 

To  cfanse  the  longest  day  in  all  the  year. 

And  shortest  night,  wh^  longest  fitter  were ; 

Vet  never  day  so  long  but  late  would  pass. 

Ring  ye  the  beDs  to  make  it  wear  away. 

And  bonefires  make  all  day. 

And  daunce  about  them,  and  about  them  sing. 

That  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  your  eccho  ring. 

^  Ah !  when  will  this  long  weary  day  have  end. 

And  lend  me  leave  to  come  unto  my  love  ? 

How  slowly  do  the  hours  their  numbers  spend  ? 

How  slowly  doth  sad  Time  his  feathers  move  ? 

Haste  thee,  O  Surest  Planet !  to  thy  home, 

Widun  the  western  foame ; 

Tby  tyred  steeds  long  smoe  have  need  of  rest 

Loog  tho  it  be,  at  last  I  see  it  gloom. 

And  the  bright  evening-star  with  golden  apt. 

Appear  oat  of  the  easL 

Fur  diild  of  beauty,  glorious  lamp  of  love 

That  an  the  host  ti  heaven  in  ranks  dost  lead. 

And  gnidest  lovers  through  the  night*s  sad  diead, 

How  cbearfully  thou  lookest  from  above, 

And  neem^st  to  laugh  atween  thy  twinkling  light. 


As  joying  in  the  sight 

Of  these  glad  many,  wfaidi  for  joy  do  sing. 

That  all  the  woods  them  answer,  and  their  eccho  ring/' 

Now  cease,  ye  Damsels !  your  delights  forepast, 

Enouffh  it  is  that  all  the  day  was  yours ; 

Now  day  is  done,  and  night  is  nigning  fast. 

Now  bring  the  bride  into  the  bri£d  bowres ; 

Now  night  is  come,  now  soon  her  disarray, 

And  in  her  bed  her  lay ; 

Lay  her  in  liUies  and  in  violets, 

And  silken  curtains  over  her  display. 

And  odour*d  sheets,  and  arras  coverlets. 

Behold  how  goodly  my  fair  love  does  lie, 

In  proud  humility; 

Like  unto  Maia,  whenas  Jove  her  took 

In  Tempe,  lying  on  the  flowrie  grass, 

*Twixt  Sleep  and  wake,  afler  she  weary  was 

With  bathinff  in  the  Addalian  brook : 

Now  it  is  ni^t,  ye  damsels  may  be  gone. 

And  leave  my  love  alone, 

And  leave  likewise  your  fomier  lays  to  sing ; 

The  woods  no  more  shall  answer,  nor  your  eccho  ring. 

Now  welcome  night,  thou  night  so  long  expected. 

That  long  day*s  labour  dost  at  length  defray, 

And  all  my  cares,  which  cruel  Ix»ve  collected. 

Hast  summM  in  one,  and  cancelled  for  aye  2 

Spread  thy  broad  wing  over  my  love  and  me, 

That  no  man  may  us  see. 

And  in  thy  sable  mantle  us  enwrap. 

From  fear  of  peril,  and  foul  horror  free ; 

Let  no  false  treason  seek  us  to  entrap. 

Nor  any  dread  disquiet  once  annoy 

The  safety  of  our  joy. 

But  let  the  night  be  calm  and  quietsome. 

Without  tempestuous  storms  or  sad  afiray. 

Like  as  when  Jove  with  fair  Alcmena  lay. 

When  he  begot  the  great  Tirynthian  groom; 

Or  like  as  when  he  with  thy  self  did  Ue, 

And  begot  Majesty ; 

And  let  the  maids  and  young  men  cease  to  sing ; 

Ne  let  the  woods  them  answer,  nor  their  eccho  ring. 

Let  no  lamenting  cries  nor  doleful  tears 

Be  heard  all  night  within,  nor  yet  without ; 

Ne  let  false  whispers,  breeding  hidden  fears. 

Break  gentle  sleep  with  misconceived  doubt : 

Let  no  deluding  dreams,  nor  dreadful  sights. 

Make  sudden  sad  aflrights ; 

Ne  let  house-fires,  nor  lightnings,  helpless  harms, 

Ne  let  the  ponk,  nor  other  evil  sprights, 

Ne  let  mischievous  witches  with  their  charms, 

Ne  let  hob-goblins,  names  whose  sense  we  mto  not, 

Fray  us  with  things  that  be  not : 

Let  not  the  scriech-owl  nor  the  stork  be  heard. 

Nor  the  night-raven,  that  still  deadly  yells. 

Nor  damned  ghosts,  caU'd  up  with  mighty  spells. 

Nor  griesly  vultures,  make  us  once  afieard : 

Ne  let  th*  unpleasant  quire  of  frogs  still  croking. 

Make  us  to  wish  their  choking ; 

Let  none  of  these  their  drery  accents  sing, 

Ne  let  the  woods  them  answer,  nor  their  eccho  ring. 

But  let  still  Silence  true  night-watches  keep, 
That  sacred  Peace  may  in  assurance  reign. 
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And  thndy  Sleep,  when  it  is  time  to  deep. 

May  poui  hii  limbs  forth  on  your  pleuant  pliJn; 

The  whiles  an  hundred  little  winged  Lotcs, 

Like  divers-fethered  doves, 

Shall  fly  and  flutter  round  about  your  bed. 

And  in  the  secret  dark,  that  none  reproves,     [spread. 

Their  pretty  stealths  shall  work,  and  snares  shall 

To  fllch  away  sweet  snatches  of  delight, 

Gonceal*d  through  covert  night 

Ye  sons  of  Venus  !  play  your  qtorts  at  will. 

For  greedy  Pleasure,  csieless  of  your  ioyes, 

Thinks  more  upon  her  Paradise  of  joyes 

Than  what  vou  do,  all  be  it  good  or  ilL 

All  night,  therefore,  attend  your  meny  play. 

For  it  will  soon  be  day : 

Now  none  doth  hinder  you  that  say  or  sing, 

Ne  will  the  woods  now  answer,  nor  your  eccho  ring. 

Who  is  the  same  which  at  my  window  peeps  P 

Or  whose  is  that  Mr  face  whuh  shines  so  bright  ? 

Is  it  not  Cynthia,  she  that  never  sleeps, 

But  walks  about  high  heaven  all  the  night  ? 

O!  fairest  Goddess!  do  thou  not  envy 

My  love  with  me  to  spy ; 

For  thou  likewise  didst  love,  though  now  unthought, 

And  for  a  fleece  of  wool,  which  privfly 

The  Latmisn  shepherd  once  unto  thee  brought. 

His  pleasures  with  thee  wrought : 

Therefore  to  us  be  fitvoursble  now. 

And  sith  of  wcmen^s  labours  thou  hast  charge. 

And  generation  goo^  dost  enlarge, 

Endine  thy  wiU  t*  efiect  our  wishful  vow. 

And  the  chaste  womb  inform  with  timely  seed. 

That  may  our  comfort  breed ; 

Till  which  we  cease  our  hopedful  hap  to  sing, 

Ne  let  the  woods  us  answer,  nor  our  eccho  ring. 

And  thou,  great  Jimo  I  which  with  awful  might 
The  laws  of  wedlock  still  dost  patronize. 
And  the  religion  of  the  faith  first  plight. 
With  sacred  rights  hast  taught  to  solemnise, 
And  eke  for  comfort  often  called  art 


Of  women  in  their  smart. 

Eternally  bind  thou  this  lovely  band. 

And  all  thy  blessing  unto  us  impart 

And  thou,  glad  Genius !  in  whose  gentle  hand 

The  bridal  bower  and  genial  bed  remain. 

Without  blemish  or  stain. 

And  the  sweet  pleasures  of  their  love*s  delight 

With  secret  aid  dost  succour  and  supply. 

Till  they  bring  forth  the  fruitful  progeny. 

Send  us  the  timely  fruit  of  this  same  night. 

And  thou,  fair  Hebe !  and  thou,  Hjrmen  fbee. 

Grant  that  it  so  may  be. 

Till  which  we  cease  your  further  praise  to  sing, 

Ne  any  woods  shall  answer,  nor  your  eocfao  ring. 

And  ye,  high  Heavens !  the  temple  of  the  gods. 

In  whidi  a  thousand  torches^  flaming  bright 

Do  bum,  that  to  us  wretched  earthly  clods 

In  dreadful  darkness  lend  desired  li^t; 

And  all  ye  Powers  which  in  the  same  remain. 

More  than  we  men  can  feign. 

Pour  out  your  blessing  on  us  plenteously. 

And  happy  influence  upon  us  rain. 

That  we  may  rise  a  large  posterity. 

Which  from  the  earth,  which  they  may  long 

With  lastinff  happiness. 

Up  to  your  naughty  palaces  may  mount. 

And  for  the  guradon  of  your  ghnious  voait 

May  heavenly  tabemades  thcro  inherit. 

Of  blessed  saints  for  to  increase  the  count : 

So  let  us  rest,  sweet  Love !  in  hope  of  this. 

And  cease  till  then  our  timely  joys  to  sing. 

The  woods  no  more  us  answer,  nor  our  eccho  ring. 

Off  made  in  lieu  of  many  ornaments 
M^ith  which  my  love  should  duly  have  been  deckt. 
Which  cutting  off  through  hasty  acddents. 
Ye  would  not  stay  your  due  time  to  expect. 
But  promi8*d  both  to  recompence, 
But  unto  her  a  goodly  ornament, 
And  for  short  time  an  endless  monunMOt 
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Because  I  oft  in  dark  abstncted  guise 
Seem  most  alone  in  sreatest  company. 
With  dearth  of  woiw,  or  answers  quite,  awry 
To  them  d»at  would  make  speech  A  speech  arise, 
They  deem,  and  of  theii  donn  the  rumour  flies, 
That  poiaon  foul  of  bubbling  Pride  doth  lie 
So  in  my  swelling  hreast,  that  only  I 
Fawn  cm  nmel^  and  others  do  despise. 
Vet  Pride  1  think  doth  not  my  soiu  possess. 
Which  looks  too  oft  in  his  unflattering  g^ass ; 
But  aae  worse  fault  Ambidon  I  confess, 
That  makes  me  oft  my  best  friends  overpass. 
Unseen,  unheard,  while  thought  to  highest  place 


Bends  all  his  powcsa,  even  unto  Stella's  grace. 

With  how  sad  sfenw,  O  Moon,  thou  dimb'st  the  skies, 

How  silently,  and  with  how  wan  a  face ! 

What !  may  it  be,  that  even  in  heavenly  place 

That  bu^  Archer  his  sharp  airows  tries  ? 

Sure,  if  Oat  long  with  love  acquainted  eyes 

Can  judge  of  love,  thou  fed^st  a  lover's  case ; 

I  lesd  it  in  thy  looks,  thy  languiah'd  grace 

To  me  that  fed  the  like  thy  state  descries. 

Then,  even  of  fisUowship,  O  Moon,  teU  me, 

Is  constant  love  deemM  thoe  but  want  of  wit  ? 

Are  bcantiea  liieve  as  proud  as  here  they  be  ? 

Do  they  above  love  to  be  lov'd,  and  yet 

Those  lovcra  soom  whom  that  love  doth  possess  ? 

Do  they  call  virtue  there  ungratefulness  ? 

Come,  Sleep,  O  Sleep,  the  certain  knot  of  peace. 
The  baiting  place  of  wit,  the  balm  of  woe, 
The  poor  man's  wealth,  the  prisoner's  release, 
The  indifferent  judge  between  the  high  and  low. 
Widi  shidd  of  moof  shield  me  from  out  the -prease 
Of  those  Bac6  oarts,  Despair  at  me  doth  throw; 

0  make  in  mo  those  dvil  wars  to  cease  t 

1  will  good  tribute  pay,  if  thou  do  sob 

Take  &oa  of  me  smooth  pillows,  sweetest  bed ; 
A  chamber,  deaf  to  noise,  and  blind  to  light ; 
A  rosy  gariand,  and  a  weary  head. 
And  if  ttiese  tfaingi,  as  being  thine  by  right, 
Mcfve  not  thy  heavr  grace,  thou  shalt  in  me 
livelier  than  elsewhere  Stella's  image  see. 

Having  tliia  day  my  horse,  my  hand,  my  lance 
Guided  so  weD,  that  I  obtain'd  the  priae. 
Both  by  the  judgment  of  the  English  eyes. 
And  of  some  sent  from  that  sweet  enemy  France; 
Horsemen  my  skill  in  horsemanship  advance ; 
Townsfolk  my  strength ;  a  daintier  judge  applies 
His  pmtse  to  sleight  whidi  from  good  use  ooth  rise ; 
Some  Incky  wits  impute  it  but  to  diance ; 
Othcxs,  because  of  both  sides  I  do  take 
My  blotid  from  them  who  did  exod  in  <his. 
Think  natnie  me  a  man  of  arms  did  make. 
How  fiur  they  shot  awry !  the  true  cause  isv 
Stella  look'd  on,  and  from  her  heavenly  fr^e 
Sent  fbrUi  llie  benos  whidi  made  so  fiax  my  lace. 


In  martial  sports  I  had  my  cunning  tried. 

And  yet  to  break  more  staves  did  me  address; 

While  with  the  people's  shouts,  I  must  confess, 

Youth,  luck,  and  praise,  even  fiU'd  my  veins  with 

When  Cupid,  having  me  (his  slave)  descried    [pride. 

In  Mars's  livery,  prancing  in  the  press, 

''  What  now.  Sir  Fool,"  said  he, ''  I  would  no  less. 

Look  here,  I  say."    Ilodc'd,  and  Stella  spied, 

M^o  hard  by  made  a  window  send  forth  light. 

My  heart  thai  quaked,  then  dazzled  were  my  eyes; 

One  hand  forgot  to  rule,  th'  odier  to  fight; 

Nor  trumpet's  sound  I  heard,  nor  friendly  cries ; 

My  foe  came  on,  and  beat  the  air  for  me. 

Till  that  her  blush  taught  me  my  shame  to  see. 

Of  all  the  kings  that  ever  here  did  reign, 
Edward  named  Fourth  as  first  in  praise  I  name ; 
Not  for  his  fair  outside,  nor  well-lined  brain. 
Although  less  gifts  imp  feathers  oft  on  Fame : 
Nor  that  he  could,  young.wise,  wise-valiant,  frame 
His  sire's  revenge,  join'd  with  a  kingdom's  gain. 
And,  i^in'd  by  Mars,  could  yet  mad  Mars  so  tame, 
That  Balance  weigh'd  what  Sword  did  late  obtain : 
Nor  that  he  made  the  Flower^e-Iuce  so  fiaid. 
Though  strongly  heds'd  of  bloody  Lion's  paws. 
That  witty  Lewis  to  him  a  tribute  paid. 
Nor  this,  nor  that,  nor  any  such  small  causo^ 
But  only  for  this  worthy  knight  durst  prove 
To  lose  his  crown,  rather  than  fail  his  love. 

High. way,  since  you  my  chief  Parnassus  be, 
And  that  my  Muse  (to  some  ears  not  unsweet) 
Tempers  her  words  to  toonpling  horses'  ^eet 
More  oft  than  to  a  chamber  mdody: 
Now  blessed  you  bear  onward  blessed  me 
To  her,  where  I  my  heart  safe  left  shall  meet, 
My  Muse  and  I  must  you  of  duty  greet 
With  thanks  and  wishes,  wishing  thankfully. 
Be  you  still  fair,  honor'd  by  pulmc  heed. 
By  no  encroachment  wrong'd,  nor  time  forgot ; 
Nor  blamed  for  blood,  nor  shamed  for  sinful  deed : 
And  that  you  know,  I  envy  you  no  lot 
Of  highest  wish,  I  wish  you  so  much  bliss, 
Hun£eds  of  years  you  Stella's  feet  may  kiss. 

0  happy  Thames,  that  did'st  my  Stdla  bear  I 

1  saw  thyself  with  many  a  smiling  line 
Upon  thy  chearfrd  face  joy's  livery  wear, 
While  those  fair  planets  on  thy  streams  did  shine. 
The  boat  for  joy  could  not  to  dance  forbear ; 
While  wanton  winds,  with  beauties  so  divine 
Ravish'd,  staid  not,  till  in  her  golden  hair 
They  did  themsdves  (O  sweetest  prison^  twine : 
And  fain  those  (Ed's  youth  there  woum  their  stay 
Have  made ;  but,  forced  by  Nature  still  to  fiy. 
First  did  with  puffiug  kiss  those  locks  display. 
She,sodi8chevi]l'd,bludi'd.    Fxom  window  I, 
With  sight  thereof,  cried  out,  ^^  O  &ir  disgnMse ; 
Let  Honor's  self  to  thee  grant  highest  pUu»." 
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ROSAMOND  TO  KING  HENRY. 

(from  enolakd^s  ueroical  epistles.) 

Hekky  the  Second  keepeth  (with  much  care) 

Lord  Clifibrd*s  daughter,  Rosamond  the  fair ; 

And  whilst  his  sons  do  Normandy  invade, 

He  £atc*d  to  France,  with  wond^rous  cost  hath  made 

A  labyrinth  in  Woodstock,  where  unseen 

His  love  might  lodge  safie  from  his  jealous  queen : 

Yet  when  he  stayM  beyond  his  time  abroad. 

Her  pensive  breast,  his  darling  to  unload. 

In  this  epistle  doth  her  grief  complain ; 

And  his  rescription  tells  her  his  again. 

If  yet  thine  eyes  (Great  Henry)  may  endure 
These  tainted  lines,  drawn  with  a  hand  impure, 
(Which  fain  would  blush,  but  fear  keeps  blushes  back, 
And  therefore  suted  in  despairing  black) 
Let  me  for  Love*s  sake  their  acceptance  crave. 
But  that  sweet  name  vile  I  profaned  have ; 
Punish  my  fault,  or  pity  mme  estate ; 
Read  them  for  love,  if  not  for  love,  for  hate. 

If  with  my  shame  thine  eyes  thou  fain  would*st  feed, 
Here  let  them  surfeit  of  my  shame  to  read. 
This  scribbled  paper  which  I  send  to  thee, 
If  noted  rightly,  doth  resemble  me: 
As  this  pure  ground,  whereon  these  letters  stand, 
So  pure  was  1,  ere  stained  by  thy  hand ; 
Ere  I  was  blotted  with  this  foul  offence. 
So  dear  and  ^>otle88  was  mine  innocence : 
Now,  like  these  marks  which  taint  this  hateful  scroul. 
Such  the  black  sins  which  spot  my  leprous  souL 

What  by  this  conquest  canst  thou  hope  to  win, 
Where  thy  best  spoil  is  but  the  act  of  sin? 
Why  on  my  name  this  slander  dost  thou  bring. 
To  make  my  fault  renowned  by  a  king  ? 
*^  Fame  never  stoops  to  things  but  mean  and  poor. 
The  more  our  greamess,  our  feult  is  the  more ; 
Lights  on  the  ground  themselves  do  lessen  far. 
But  in  the  air  each  small  spark  seems  a  star." 
Why  on  my  woman-frailty  should^st  thou  lay 
So  strong  a  plot  mine  honour  to  betray  ? 
Or  ^y  unlawful  pleasure  should^st  thou  buy, 
Both  with  thine  own  shame  and  my  infamy  ? 
*Twas  not  my  mind  tonsented  to  this  ill. 
Then  had  I  been  transported  by  my  will ; 
For  what  my  body  was  inforcM  to  do, 
(Heaven  knows)  my  soul  yet  ne^er  consented  to:- 
For  through  nune  ejres  had  she  her  liking  seen. 
Such  as  my  love,  such  had  my  lover  been. 
'^  True  love  is  simple,  like  his  mother  truth, 
Elindly  af&ction,  youth  to  love  with  youth ; 
No  greater  cor^sive  to  our  blooming  years, 
Than  the  cold  badge  of  winter.blasted  hairs. 
Thy  kingly  power  makes  to  withstand  thy  foes, 
But  cannot  keep  back  age,  with  time  it  grows : 
Though  honour  our  ambitious  sex  doth  please. 
Yet,  in  that  honour,  age  a  foul  disease : 


Nature  ha^  her  free  course  in  all,  and  then 
Age  is  alike  in  kings  and  other  men.** 
M^ich  all  the  worU  will  to  my  shame  impute. 
That  I  myself  did  basely  prostitute ; 
And  say,  that  gold  was  fuel  to  the  fire. 
Gray  hairs  in  youth  not  kindling  green  desire. 

0  no,  that  wicked  woman  wrought  by  thee, 
My  tempter  was  to  that  forbidden  tree ; 
That  subtle  serpent,  that  seducing  devil. 
Which  bade  me  taste  the  fruit  of  good  and  evil : 
That  Circe,  by  whose  magic  I  was  charmed. 

And  to  this  monstrous  shape  am  thus  transfocmM : 
That  viperous  hag,  the  foe  to  her  own  kind. 
That  dev'lish  spirit,  to  damn  the  weaker  mind. 
Our  frailty's  plague,  our  sex*s  only  curse. 
Hell's  deepest  damnation,  the  wont  evil's  worse. 

But  Henry,  how  canst  thou  affect  me  thus, 
T*  whom  thy  remembrance  now  is  odious  ? 
My  hapless  name,  with  Henry's  name  I  found 
Cut  in  the  glass  with  Henry's  diamond ; 
That  glass  from  thence  fain  would  I  take  away, 
But  then  I  fear  the  air  would  me  betray : 
Then  do  I  strive  to  wash  it  out  with  tears, 
But  then  the  same  more  evident  appears. 
Then  do  I  cover  it  with  my  guilty  nand. 
Which  that  name's  witness  doth  against  me  stand : 
Once  did  I  sin,  which  memory  doSi  cherish; 
Once  I  offended,  but  I  for  ever  perish. 
^'  What  grief  can  be,  but  time  doth  make  it  less  ? 
But  infamy  time  never  can  suppress." 

Sometimes,  to  pass  the  tedious  irksome  hours, 

1  climb  the  top  of  Woodstock's  mounting  tow'ra, 
Where  in  a  turret  sccredy  I  lie. 

To  view  from  far  such  as  do  travel  by : 
Whither,  methinks,  all  cast  their  eyes  at  me, 
As  through  the  stones  my  shame  did  make  them  see ; 
And  with  such  hate  the  harmless  walls  do  view. 
As  ev'n  to  death  their  eyes  would  me  pursue. 
The  married  women  curse  my  hateful  life. 
Wronging  a  fair  queen  and  a  virtuous  wife : 
The  maidens  wish  I  buried  quick  may  die. 
And  fh>m  each  place  near  my  abode  do  flie. 
Well  knew'st  thou  what  a  monster  I  would  be. 
When  thou  didst  build  this  labyrinth  for  me. 
Whose  strange  meanders  turning  ev'ry  way, 
Be  like  the  course  wherein  my  youth  did  stray  r 
Only  a  due  doth  guide  me  out  and  in, 
But  yet  still  walk  I  circular  in  sin. 
As  in  the  gallery  this  other  day, 
I  and  my  woman  past  the  time  away, 
'Mongst  many  pictures  which  were  hanging  by, 
The  silly  girl  at  length  hapt  to  espy 
Chaste  Lucrece'  image,  and  desires  to  know 
What  she  should  be,  herself  that  murder'd  so  ? 
Why,  girl  (quoth  I)  this  is  that  Roman  C 
Not  able  then  to  tell  the  rest  for  shame, 
My  tongue  doth  mine  own  guiltiness  betray ; 
With  that  I  sent  the  prattling  wench  away. 
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Lett  vhen  my  Bspiqg  guflty  toogne  should  halt, 
M  7  lipi  mi^t  pnyre  the  index  to  my  finilt. 
As  dmt  ]if«&4ilood  which  from  the  heart  is  sent, 
In  beauty's  field  pitdbrng  his  crlkDSon  tent^ 
In  loTdy  SMigwinp  sates  the  lily  cheek. 
Whilst  it  bat  for  a  vesting  place  doth  seek; 
And  changing  oftentimes  with  sweet  delight, 
Convots  the  white  to  red,  the  red  to  white: 
The  bhish  with  paleness  for  the  place  doth  strive, 
The  palmpw  thenoe  the  blush  would  ghMlly  drive : 
Thus  in  my  breast  a  thousand  thoughts  I  cany, 
Which  in  my  passion  diveialy  do  vary. 

Wlien  aa  tiie  sun  hales  tow'ids  the  western  dade, 
And  the  trees  shadows  hath  much  taller  made, 
Forth  go  I  to  a  little  cuirokt  near, 
Whidi  like  a  wanton  tiafl  creeps  here  snd  there, 
Where  with  mine  angle  rsifting  in  my  bait, 
The  little  fishes  (dreadmg  the  deceit) 
With  ftarful  nibbling  fly  th'  intidng  gin, 
By  nstnie  tao^t  wlwt  danger  lies  therein. 
Thmgs  reasonless  thus  wam'd  by  nature  be, 
Yet  I  devoar*d  the  bait  was  Ldd  for  me: 
Thinking  thereon,  snd  breaking  into  groans, 
The  babbling  spring,  which  trips  upon  the  stones. 
Chides  me  away,  lest  sitting  but  too  nigh, 
I  should  pollate  that  native  purity. 
HtMeofihe  FTbrie},  so  doth  import  my  name, 
Shame  of  the  World,  my  life  hath  made  the  same : 
And  to  m*  unchaste  this  nsme  shall  given  be  * 
Of  Rosamond,  derivM  firom  sm  snd  me. 
The  Clilibida  take  from  me  that  name  of  theirs, 
Whi^  hath  been  famous  for  so  many  years: 
They  blot  my  buth  with  tatefiil  bastardy. 
That  I  tpang  not  from  their  nobility; 
They  my  allianoe  nttedy  refuse, 
Nor  will  a  strumpet  shsll  their  nsme  sbuse. 

Here  in  the  gndcn,  wrou^t  by  curious  hands, 
Naked  Diana  hi  the  fountain  stands. 
With  an  her  nymphs  got  round  about  to  hide  hex, 
As  when  Acteon  had  by  dianoe  esf^'d  her: 
This  sacred  image  I  no  sooner  viewed. 
Bat  ss  that  metamorphos'd  man  puisuM 
By  his  own  hounds,  so  by  my  thoughts  am  I, 
Whidi  chase  me  stiD,  which  way  soe'er  I  fly. 
Touching  the  grass,  the  honey-^fioDpins  dew, 
\lliidi  fi^  in  tears  before  my  limber  shoe, 
Upon  my  foot  oonsumes  m  weeping  still. 
As  it  would  say.  Why  wc&t^st  thou  to  this  iU? 
Thns  to  no  place  in  safbty  can  I  go. 
But  evcsy  ^ing  doth  give  me  cause  of  wo. 

In  that  &ir  casket  S  such  wond*raus  cost, 
Thou.sent'st  the  night  before  mine  honour  lost, 
Amhnone  was  wioi^t,  a  harmless  maid. 
By  Neptune  that  adult'roas  God  betrayM ; 
She  prostrate  at  his  feet,  bagging  with  pny^rs, 
Wringing  her  hands,  her  eyes  swdn  up  with  tens : 
This  was  notan  entrafoing  bait  trcm  thee. 
But  by  Ihy  virtue  gently  warning  me^ 
And  to  declave  for  what  intent  it  came. 
Lest  I  thoein  should  ever  keep  my  shnne. 
And  in  tfaia  casket  (ill  I  see  it  now) 
That  Jow*a  love,  lo,  tam*d  into  a  cow ; 
Yet  was  she  krat  with  Aigus'  hundred  eyes. 
So  wakeful  stiU  be  Juno's  jealousies : 
Bj  diis  I  weQ  might  have  forewarned  been, 
T^  have  cleared  myself  to  thy  suspecting  Quean, 


Who  with  more  hundred  eyes  attcndeth  me. 
Than  had  poor  Argus  single  ^es  to  see. 
In  this  tiiou  rightly  imitatest  Jove, 
Into  a  beast  thou  hast  transfomiM  thy  love ; 
Nay,  woner  far  (beyond  their  beastlv  kind) 
A  monster  both  in  body  and  in  mind. 

The  waxen  tiqper  which  I  bum  by  night. 
With  the  dull  vap*ry  dimness  mocks  my  sight. 
As  though  the  dunp,  whidi  hindors  the  dear  flame, 
Came  ma  my  breath  in  that  ni^t  of  my  shame:* 
"When  as  it  look*d  with  a  dark  lowering  eye, 
To  see  the  loss  of  my  virginity. 
And  if  a  star  but  by  the  glass  appear, 
I  straight  intreat  it  not  to  look  m  liere : 
I  am  already  hatefol  to  the  light. 
And  will  it  too  betray  me  to  the  night  ? 

Then  sith  my  shame  so  much  bdraigs  to  thee, 
Rid  me  of  that,  by  only  murdering  me ; 
And  let  it  justly  to  my  charge  belaid, 
That  I  thy  person  meant  to  have  betrayed : 
Thou  shalt  not  need  by  circumstance  t*  accuse  me ; 
If  I  deny  it,  let  the  havens  lefose  me. 
My  life*8  a  blemish,  which  doth  cloud  thy  name. 
Take  it  away,  and  clear  shall  shine  thy  fame : 
Yield  to  my  suit,  if  ever  pity  mov*d  thee ; 
In  this  shew  mercy,  as  I  ever  lov*d  thee. 


HENRY  HOWARD^  EARL  OF  SURREY^ 
TO  THE  LADY  GERALDINE. 

The  Earl  of  Surrey,  that  renowned  lord, 
Th*  old  English  glory  bravdy  that  restor*d. 
That  prince  and  poet  (a  name  more  divine) 
Falling  hi  love  with  beauteous  Geratdinej 
Of  the  Geraidiy  which  derive  tiietr  name 
From  Florence :  whither  to  advance  her  fiune, 
He  travda,  and  in  public  jousts  maintained 
Her  beauty  peerless,  which  by  arms  he  gain*d : 
By  staying  long,  fob  Italy  to  see, 
To  let  her  know  him  constant  still  to  be, 
From  Tuscany  this  letter  to  her  writes ; 
Which  her  rescription  instantly  invites. 

From  learned  Florence  (long  time  rich  in  feme) 
From  whence  tiiy  race,  tiiy  noble  grandaires  came 
To  femous  F«ngfand,  that  kind  nurse  of  mine. 
Thy  Surrey  sends  to  heav*nly  Oeraldine. 
Yet  let  not  Tuscan  think  I  do  it  wrong. 
That  I  from  thence  write  in  my  native  tongue ; 
That  in  these  harsh.tan*d  cadences  I  sing, 
Sitting  so  near  the  Muses*  sacred  spring ; 
But  rather  think  it  self  adom'd  thereby. 
That  England  reads  the  praise  of  Italy. 

louflh  to  the  Tuscans  I  the  smoodmees  grant. 
Our  dialect  no  majesty  doth  want. 
To  set  thy  praises  in  as  high  a  key. 
As  France,  or  Spain,  or  Gennany,  or  they. 

What  day  I  quit  the  forehand  of  fair  Kent, 
And  that  my  ship  her  course  for  Flanders  bent, 
Yet  think  I  with  how  many  a  heavy  look 
My  leave  of  England  and  m  thee  I  took. 
And  did  mfxeat  the  tide  (if  it  might  be) 
But  to  convey  me  one  sich  back  to  the& 
Up  to  the  deck  a  billow  li^Uy  skips. 
Taking  my  sigh,  and  down  again  it  slips. 
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Into  the  gulph  itadf  it  headlonff  throws, 

And  as  a  post  to  Eiiffland.vara  it  goes. 

As  I  sate  wondering  how  the  rough  sea  8tlR*d, 

I  might  far  off  perceive  a  little  Imd, 

Which  as  she  fain  ftom  shore  to  sbon  would  fly, 

Had  lost  herself  in  the  hroad  vasty  skr, 

Her  feehle  wing  beginning  to  deceive  her. 

The  seas  of  life  stiu  gaping  to  bereave  her: 

Unto  the  ship  she  makes,  wiiich  she  discoven, 

And  dioe  (poor  fool !)  a  while  fat  refuge  hovers; 

And  when  at  length  her  flagging  pinion  Aula, 

Panting  die  hangs  upon  the  rolUng  sails. 

And  being  forc'd  to  loose  her  hold  with  pain, 

Yet  beaten  oflf^  she  straight  lights  on  again,  [weather. 

And  tossM  with  flaws,  with  storms,  with  wind,  with 

Yet  still  departing  thence,  still  tumeth  thither: 

Now  with  tilie  poop,  now  with  the  prow  doth  bear, 

Now  on  this  side,  now  that,  now  here,  now  there., 

Methinks  these  storms  should  be  my  sad  depart. 

The  silly  helpless  bird  is  my  poor  heart. 

The  ship,  to  which  fbr  succour  it  lepain. 

That  is  youTsdf ,  regardless  of  my  cares. 

Of  every  surge  doth  fUl,  or  wave  doth  rise, 

To  some  one  thing  I  sit  and  moralise. 

When  for  thy  love  I  left  the  Belgic  shore. 
Divine  Erasmus,  and  our  famous  More, 
Whose  happy  presence  gave  me  such  delight. 
As  made  a  minute  of  a  winter's  night ; 
With  whom  a  while  I  staid  at  Roterdame, 
Now  so  renowned  by  Erasmus'  name  ^ 
Yet  every  hour  did  seem  a  world  of  time. 
Tin  I  had  seen  that  soul-revivhig  clhne, 
And  thought  the  foggy  Netherlands  unfit, 
A  wat'ry  soil  to  clog  a  fiery  wit. 
And  as  that  wealthy  Germany  I  past. 
Coming  unto  the  Elmperor's  court  at  last, 
Oieat-leam'd  Agrippa,  so  profound  in  ait. 
Who  the  infernal  secrets  doth  impart. 
When  of  thy  health  I  did  desire  to  know, 
Me  in  a  glass  my  Gersldine  did  show. 
Sick  in  thy  bed ;  and  fbr  thou  could'st  not  sleep, 
By  a  wax  taper  set  the  light  to  keep; 
I  do  remember  thou  didst  read  that  ode, 
Sent  back  whilst  I  in  Thanet  made  abode. 
Where  when  thou  cam'st  unto  that  word  of  love, 
Ev'n  in  thine  eyes  I  saw  how  passion  strove : 
That  snowy  lawn  which  covered  thy  bed, 
Methought  look'd  white,  to  see  thy  cheek  so  red ; 
Thy  rosv  cheek  oft  changing  in  my  siffht. 
Yet  stiu  was  red,  to  see  the  lawn  so  white: 
The  little  taper  which  should  give  thee  U^t, 
Methought  waz'd  dim,  to  see  tiiy  eyes  so  bright ; 
Thine  eye  again  supply'd  the  taper's  turn. 
And  witii  his  beams  more  brightly  made  it  bun: 
The  shrugging  air  about  diy  tem|des  hurls, 
And  wrapt  thy  breath  hi  little  clouded  cuik, 
And  as  it  did  ascend,  to  strai^  did  seiae  it, 
And  as  it  sunk  it  presently  cSd  raise  it. 
Canst  thou  by  sickness  banish  beauty  so. 
Which  if  put  from  thee,  knows  not  where  to  go 
To  make  her  shift,  and  for  succour  seek 
To  every  xivd'd  fine,  each  bankrupt  chedc  ? 
«« If  health  pieserv'd,  thou  beauty  still  dost  dierish; 
If  that  neglected,  beauty  soon  doth  perish.*' 
Care  draws  on  care,  woe  comfbrts  woe  again. 
Sorrow  breeds  mrow,  one  grief  brings  fbrth  twain* 


If  live  or  die,  as  thon  do'st,  so  do  I; 
Iflive,IUve;  and  if  tiiou  die,  I  diet 
One  heart,  one  love,  one  joy,  one  grief,  one  troth. 
One  good,  one  ill,  one  life,  one  deatii  to  both. 

If  Howard's  Uood  thou  hold'st  as  but  too  vOe, 
Or  not  esteem'st  of  Norfolk's  princely  stile ; 
If  Scotland's  coat  no  mark  of  nme  can  lend. 
That  lion  plac'd  in  our  bri^  silver  bend. 
Which  as  a  trophy  beaotifles  our  shield. 
Since  Scottish  blood  discoloured  Flodcn  field; 
When  die  proud  Cheviot  our  brave  ensign  bare. 
As  a  rich  jewel  in  a  lady's  hair. 
And  did  fUr  Bramston's  neif^bouring  vaUies  choke 
With  clouds  of  cannons  fire-disgorged  smoke ; 
If  Surra's  esrldom  insofiident  be, 
And  not  a  dower  so  well  oontentii^  thee: 
Yet  I  am  one  of  great  ApoUo's  hSn^ 
The  sacred  Muses  challenge  me  for  theirs. 
By  Princes  my  immortal  lines  are  sung. 
My  fiowing  vases  grac'd  with  ev'ry  tongue : 
The  little  children  when  they  learn  to  go. 
By  painful  motiicis  daded  to  and  fim. 
Are  taught  my  sugar'd  numbers  to  rehearse, 
And  have  their  sweet  lips  season'd  with  my  verse. 

When  heav'n  would  strive  to  do  the  best  it  can. 
And  put  an  angel's  spirit  into  man, 
Tiie  utmost  power  it  hath,  it  then  doth  spend. 
When  to  the  world  a  Poet  it  dodi  intend. 
That  little  difPrence  'twist  the  gods  and  us, 
(By  them  confirm'd)  distinguiah'd  only  thus : 
Whom  they  in  birth  ordain  to  hmppy  days, 
The  gods  commit  their  glory  to  our  praise; 
T'  eternal  life  when  tiiey  dissolve  dieir  breath. 
We  likewise  share  a  second  power  by  destli. 

When  time  shall  turn  those  amber  lodn  to  gray. 
My  verse  aoain  shall  gild  and  make  them  gay, 
And  trick  mem  up  in  knotted  curls  anew. 
And  to  thy  autumn  ffive  a  summer's  hue ; 
That  sacred  pow'r,  that  hi  my  ink  remahis, 
Shall  put  fkesh  blood  into  thy  witiier'd  veins. 
And  on  thy  red  decay'd,  thy  whiteness  dead. 
Shall  set  a  white  more  white,  a  red  more  red : 
When  thy  dim  sig^t  thy  glass  cannot  dcsoy. 
Nor  thy  crai'd  mnror  can  discern  thine  eye ; 
My  verse,  to  tdl  tii'  one  what  the  other  was, 
ShaU  reprtscni  them  both,  thine  eye  and  sIms  s 
Where  both  tiiy  mirror  and  thine  eye  shaB  see. 
What  once  thou  saw'st  in  that,  that  saw  in  thee ; 
And  to  them  both  shall  teB  tiie  shnple  trath. 
What  tiiat  in  pureness  was,  what  thon  hi  youth. 

If  Florence  once  should  lose  her  old  renown, 
As  femoQs  Athens,  now  a  fishcr-town; 
My  Unes  for  tim  a  Fkrenoe  shaU  erect, 
Which  sreat  ApoUo  ever  shaU  protect. 
And  witti  the  numbers  from  my  pen  that  fyis, 
Bring  marble  mines  to  itustct  those  walls. 
Nor  beauteous  Stanhope,  whom  all  tongues  report 
To  be  tiie  glory  of  tiie  English  court, 
ShaU  by  our  nation  be  so  mudi  acbmir^d, 
If  ever  Surrey  truly  were  inspir'd. 
And  famous  Wyat,  who  in  numbers  sfaigs 
To  tiiat  enchanting  Thradan  harper's  strings. 
To  whom  Pheebus  (tiie  Poets'  god)  did  drink 
A  bowl  of  nectar,  fill'd  up  to  the  brink ; 
And  sweet-tongn'd  Bryan  (whom  the  Muses  kept. 
And  in  his  cndk  rockt  him  wUbt  he  slepC) 
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In  Moed  mnm  (mott  dkfioAj  pemi'd) 
Upon  thy  pnbet  ever  ihall  attend. 

Wliac  time  I  cune  Into  drift  teioiis  town, 
And  inado  the  cMiie  of  my  aiiivil  known, 
Gveoi  Mfdiw  a  Ust  tat  triinnphft  inillt  i 
Within  tfaewhidi,a|Mmatneofgat, 
rWhidx  wM  widi  iundiy  nse  derkm  let) 
I  did  erect  thy  hntif  eoontafeit, 
To  answer  tfaoie  ItuSan  dames  desfae, 
Whicfa  daily  osme  Ay  beauty  to  admin; 
By  which,  mv  tton  fai  his  m>ing  jaws 
Hdd  up  my  lanoe,  and  in  hiadieadftil  paws 
Reacheifa  my  ganndet  onto  him  that  due 
A  beaaty  wrai  mT  Genddine's  eompaie.    . 
Whicfa,  when  eaai  manly  valiant  aim  ag8a3rB, 
After  so  many  brave  tiiinnphant  dsys, 
The  Various  piiK  upon  my  lanoe  I  bear, 
By  herald's  yoiee  piodaim*d  to  be  thy  share. 


Thei 


i  shiTcr'd  staves  lien  fbr  thy  beauty  broke, 
Widi  fierce  enconmen  past  at  every  shoek. 
When  sfeonny  eoiiraes  answer  cuff  for  eolF, 
Denting  proud  bevers  widi  the  ooontCT-bofi^ 
Upon  an  aitar,  burnt  with  holy  flame^ 
I  flaaifie*d,  aa  incense  to  thy  fame : 
Whcse,  aa  the  phoenix  Iran  her  spiced  fume 
Renews  hendl^  in  that  she  dodi  consume; 
So  finom  these  sacred  ashes  live  we  bodi, 
£v*n  aa  tliat  one  Aiabian  wonder  dotlu 
Whok  to  my  diambcr  I  mvself  redie, 
Bumt  with  die  spaika  that  kindled  all  thte  die, 
Thinking  of  England,  which  my  liope  contaiiw, 
The  liamr  Ue  wiieR  Gersldine  remains  I 
Of  Hnnntai,  whoe  diose  sweet  oelesdal  eyne 
At  fiist  did  piene  this  tender  biesst  of  mhiet 
Of  Haniplon4}oart  and  Windsor,  where  abound 
An  ph  BBiiWB  dmt  in  Paadiss  were  found  t 
Near  diat  fidr  casde  is  a  little  grove, 
Widi  hanging  rodn  all  cover'a  fiom  above, 
Whidi  on  the  bank  of  goodly  Thames  doth  Bland, 
Clipt  by  die  water  ibom  the  odier  lend, 
Whose  biHby  top  dodi  bid  the  son  forbear, 
bedcsUai 


And  chedEs  ma  proud  besms  that  would  enter  there ; 

Whose  leaves  still  nfutt'xing,  as  die  air  dodi  breadie, 

Widi  die  sweet  bubbling  of  die  stream  beneath, 

Dodi  rode  the  senses  (whikt  die  smaU  birds  sfa^) 

Lulled  asleep  widi  gentle  mmmuxing; 

Where  B^btUbot  Fatries  sport  at  prison-base, 

(No  doubt  diete  is  some  powVfteqiients  die  phiee) 

Tfaoe  the  soft  poplsr  ana  smoodi  beedi  do  bear 

Our  names  together  ewed  evoy  wlicre, 

And  OordiaB  knots  do  cudoualy  entwine 

The  namea  of  Heny  and  OcnUine. 

O  let  dds  grofu,  in  himpy  dmes  to  oome, 

Be  esO'd  &  hiver's  btosMfflyrfum; 

Whtdier  my  wiistivBii  wonted  to  resort, 

In  summer's  heat,  in  diose  sweet  ahades  to  sport  s 

A  dioasBiid  smdry  names  I  have  it  givo. 

And  calTd  H  WondoOiider,  Cover-heav'n, 

The  roof  wfasm  beanty  her  lidi  court  dodi  keep, 

Under  wlioae  cwupare  all  the  stars  do  sleepw 

There  is  one  tree,  vrUdi  now  I  call  to  mind. 

Doth  besr  these  venes  carved  in  the  rind  s 

**  When  Cjewldine  shall  sit  in  diyfoir  shade, 

Fan  her  fiur  tresses  widi  perfumed  air, 

liet  diy  large  boudw  a  canopy  be  made, 

To  ke^  the  sun  fiom  gsnng  on  my  ftdr : 


And  when  tliy  spreading  bnmdied  arms  be  sunk,   x 
And  thou  no  tan  nor  pith  shalt  more  retsin, 
Ev*n  Acm  the  dust  or  thy  unwiehly  trunk 
I  will  renew  thee,  phomix-like,  again. 
And  ftom  thy  dry  decayed  root  will  brii^ 
A  new-bom  stem,  another  iBson's  qpring.*' 

I  find  no  causey  nor  judge  I  lesson  why, 
My  country  should  give  jdaoe  to  Lombaidy. 
As  goodly  flow'TB  on  Thamesis  do  grow. 
As  beautify  the  bonks  of  wanton  Po ; 
As  many  nymphs  as  liaunt  rich  Aznus*  stiand, 
By  silver  Severn  tripping  hand  in  hand  i 
Our  eliade's  as  sweet,  tlMugh  not  to  us  so  deer, 
Because  the  sun  hath  greater  power  here. 
This  distant  pboe  doth  give  me  greater  woe; 
Far  0^  my  sighs  the  farther  have  to  go. 
All,  absence !  why  thus  should'st  thou  seem  so  long  ? 
Or  wherefore  should^st  tliou  offer  time  such  wrong. 
Summer  so  soon  to  steal  on  winter's  cdd. 
Or  winter  blasts  so  soon  make  summer  dd  ? 
Love  did  us  both  with  one  sdfoirow  strike. 
Our  wounds  bodi  one,  our  cure  should  be  the  like; 
Except  thou  hast  found  out  some  mean  by  art, 
Some  pow'rftd  medidne  to  witiidxaw  die' dart; 
But  mine  is  fizt,  and  absence  befaig  proved, 
It  sticks  too  foot,  it  evmot  be  removed. 

Adieu,  adieu,  ftom  Florence  vHien  I  go^ 
By  mv  next  letten  Oersldine  shaU  know. 
Which  if  sood  fortune  shall  my  course  direct. 
From  Vemce  by  some  messenger  expect; 
Till  wfien,  I  leave  diee  to  diy  heart's  dedie, 
By  Urn  that  lives  thy  virtaes  to  admire. 


THE   LADY   GERALDINE    TO   HENRY 
HOWARD^  EARL  OF  SURREY. 

Such  greetfaig  as  the  noble  Sumy  sends,' 
The  like  to  thee  thy  Oenldine  commends ; 
A  maiden's  tliou^ts  do  check  my  trembliiig  hand, 
On  odier  tenns  or  compliments  to  stend. 
Which  (might  my  speedi  be  as  my  hesrt  afibids) 
Should  come  attired  in  for  tidier  words  s 
But  an  is  one,  my  fidth  as  firm  dudl  prove, 
As  her's  that  makes  die  greatest  shew  of  love. 
In  Cupid's  sduxd  I  never  read  those  books, 
Whose  lectures  oft  we  prscdse  in  our  looks, 
Nor  ever  did  suqddoos  rival  eye 
Yet  lie  in  wait  my  fiivouis  to  espy; 
My  virgin  thoughts  are  innocent  and  meek. 
As  die  chaste  blnslies  sitting  on  my  cheek : 
As  in  a  fever  I  do  shiver  yet, 
Since  flnt  my  pen  was  to  the  paper  set 
If  I  ^  cnr,  you  know  my  sex  is  weak, 
Fear  proves  a  ikult  wlicre  maids  are  fmc'd  to  speak. 
DoInotiU?   Ah,soodimenoth«dn; 
Or,  if  I  do,  reprove  me  of  n^  sms 
Chide  me  hi  foidi,  or  if  my  foult  you  hide, 
My  tongue  will  tesch  myself,  myielf  to  ddds. 
Nay,  noUe  Snirey,  blot  it  if  dioultiilt,'' 
Then  too  much  boldness  should  return  my  guflt  t 
For  that  should  be  ev'n  ftom  oondves  oonoeal'd, 
Whidi  is  disdos'd,  if  to  our  diou^ts  reveal'd ; 
For  die  least  motion,  mere  the  smaDcst  braith. 
That  may  fanpeadi  our  modesty,  is  death. 
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The  paee  that  tnougfat  thy  letten  to  my  hand, 
(Methinks)  shcnild  manrd  at  ray  stnuige  demand : 
For  till  he  bhiah*d,  I  did  not  yet  espy 
The  nakedness  of  n^y  immodotv, 
Whidi  in  my  face  hie  greater  might  have  seen. 
But  that  my  fan  I  quickly  nut  between; 
Yet  scaiody  that  my  ininiid  guilt  could  hide, 
«'  Fear  seeing  all,  fears  it  of  i&  is  spy*d.** 
Like  to  a  taper  burning  bzi^t, 
But  wanting  matter  to  mafafain  his  lig^t. 
The  blase  ascending,  farced  by  the  smok^ 
Living  by  that  which  seeks  the  same  to  choke ; 
The  ihme  still  hanging  in  the  air,  doth  bum, 
Until  dnwn  down,  it  back  again  return: 
Then  dear,  then  dim,  then  spreadetfa,  and  dien  doaetfa, 
Now  getteth  strength,  and  now  his  biightneas  loseth ; 
As  wdl  the  best  diaceming  eye  may  doubt, 
Whether  it  be  yet  in,  or  wfacuier  out: 
Thus  in  my  cheek  my  sundry  passions  shew'd. 
Now  ashy  pale,  and  now  again  it  g^w'd. 

If  in  your  verse  there  be  a  pow'r  to  move, 
It*s  you  alone,  who  are  the  cause  I  love. 
It's  you  bewitdi  my  bosom  by  mine  ear ; 
Unto  that  end  I  did  not  place  you  there : 
Airs  to  asswage  the  bloody  soldier's  mind. 
Poor  women,  we  are  naturally  kind. 
Perhaps  yoi&*ll  think,  that  I  these  tenna  enfbrae, 
For  tlutt  in  court  this  kindness  is  of  course : 
Or  that  it  is  that  honey-steeped  gdl. 
We  oft  are  said  to  bait  our  £>ves  withal ; 
That  in  one  eye  we  camr  strong  desire. 
In  th*  other  drops,  which  quicklv  quoidi  tiiat  file; 
Ah,  what  so  fidse  can  envy  speak  of  us, 
But  it  shall  find  some  vainly  credulous  ? 
I  do  not  so,  and  to  add  proof  thereto, 
I  bye  hi  faith,  in  fiuth,  sweet  Lord,  I  do: 
Nor  let  the  envy  of  envenomM  tongues, 
Whidi  still  is  grounded  on  poor  ladies*  wrongs, 
Thy  noble  breast  disasterly  possess. 
By  any  doubt  to  make  my  love  the  less. 

My  house  from  Florence  I  do  not  pretend. 
Nor  from  those  Gerslds  daim  I  to  descend ; 
Nor  hold  those  honours  insufiidcnt  are, 
That  I  recdve  from  Desmond,  or  Kildare: 
Nor  better  air  wiU  ever  boast  to  breathe, 
Than  diat  of  Lemster,  Munster,  or  of  Meath : 
Nor  crave  I  other  fbrdgn  far  allies. 
Than  Whidfler's  or  Fits-Oerald's  frmilies: 
It  is  enough  to  leave  unto  mv  heirs. 
If  they  but  please  t*  acknowledge  me  for  thebs. 

To  what  phce  ever  did  the  court  remove. 
But  that  the  house  gives  matter  to  my  love? 
At  Windsor  still  I  see  thee  nt,  and  walk. 
There  mount  thy  courser,  there  devise,  there  talk, 
The  robes,  the  garter,  and  the  state  of  Kings, 
Into  my  thoughts  thy  hoped  greatness  brings: 
None-such,  the  name  imports  (raethinks)  so  much. 
None  such  as  it,  nor  as  my  Lord,  none  such : 
In  Hampton's  great  magnificence  I  find 
The  livdy  ioiage  of  thy  princdy  mind  z 
Fair  Ridunond'astow'rs  like  goodly  trophies  stand 
RearM  by  the  pow*r  of  thy  victorious  hand  ; 
White-Hall's  triumphing  galleries  are  yet 
Adom*d  with  ridi  devices  of  thy  wit : 
In  Cheenwich  still,  as  in  a  glass,  I  view. 
Where  hat  thou  bad'st  thy  OenOdine  adieu. 


With  ev*ry  little  perling  breath  diat  bkmi, 
How  are  my  thoughts  coiSusM  with  joys  and  woes ! 
As  through  a  gate,  so  through  my  lancing  ears 
Pass  to  my  heart  whole  multitudes  of  rears. 
O,  hi  a  map  that  I  mi^t  see  thee  show 
The  place  where  now  in  danger  thou  do*st  go ! 
Whilst  we  discourse,  to  travd  with  our  eye 
Romania,  Tuscan,  »d  fair  Lombordy; 
Or  with  thy  pen  exactly  to  set  down 
The  modd  <n  that  temple,  or  that  town; 
And  to  rehtte  at  large  where  thou  hast  been. 
As  there,  and  there,  and  what  thou  there  hast  seen  ; 
Expressing  in  a  figure,  by  thy  hand. 
How  Naples  lies,  how  Fknenoe  fiur  doth  stand: 
Or  as  the  Orecian*s  finger  dip*d  in  wine, 
Drawing  a  river  m  a  little  line. 
And  with  a  drop,  a  gulf  to  figure  out. 
To  modd  Venice  moated  round  about; 
Then  addhtt  more  to  counterfeit  a  sea, 
And  draw  me  front  of  statdy  Genoa. 
These  from  thy  lips  were  like  harmonious  tones, 
Whidi  now  do  sound  like  mandrakes  dreadful  groans. 

Some  travd  hence,  t*  enrich  their  minds  with  skill. 
Leave  here  their  good,  and  bring  home  othen  ill ; 
Which  seem  to  like  all  countries  but  their  own. 
Affecting  most,  where  they  the  least  are  known : 
Thdr  leg,  their  this^  their  back,  their  neck,  their  head. 
As  they  had  been  In  sev*rsl  countries  bred; 
In  thdr  attire,  their  gesture,  and  thdr  gate, 
Found  in  eadi  one,  dl  Italianate, 
So  wdl  m  an  defbrmity  hi  fashioii. 
Borrowing  a  limb  of  ev*ry  sev'rd  nation: 
And  nothing  more  than  £ngland  hold  in  sooni. 
So  live  as  strangers  whereas  they  were  bom; 
But  thy  return  in  this  I  do  not  read, 
Thou  art  a  perfect  gentleman  indeed: 
O  God  forbid  that  Howard's  noble  line 
From  andent  virtue  should  so  far  decline ! 
The  Muses'  tram  (whereof  yoursdf  are  chief) 
Only  to  me  partidpate  their  grieC: 
To  sooth  thor  humours,  I  do  lend  them  ears. 
'^  He  gives  a  Poet,  that  his  verses  hears." 
Till  thy  return,  by  hope  they  only  Uve; 
Yet  had  they  all  they  all  away  would  |^ve: 
The  wodd  aind  they  so  ilLaooording  be. 
That  wealth  and  Poets  never  can  agree. 
Few  live  in  court  that  of  their  good  have  care, 
The  Muses*  friends  are  every  where  so  rare. 

Some  praise  thy  worth  (that  it  did  never  know). 
Only  because  the  better  sort  do  so. 
Whose  judgment  never  further  doth  extend. 
Than  it  dotti  please  the  greatest  to oonunend; 
So  great  an  ill  upon  destft  doth  chance, 
When  it  doth  pass  by  beastly  ignoiance. 
Why  art  thou  skck,  whilst  no  nun  put  his  hand 
To  praise  the  mount  wiiere  Surrey's  towersmust  stand  ? 
Or  who  the  groundsil  of  that  work  doth  lay. 
Whilst  like  a  wand'rer  thou  abroad  do'st  stray, 
CUp'd  m  the  arms  of  some  lasdvious  dame, 
When  thou  sbould'st  rear  an  Dion  to  thy  name? 

When  shaU  the  Muses  by  fidr  Norwich  dwell. 
To  be  the  dty  of  the  learned  wdl? 
Or  Phoebus'  altars  there  with  hicense  he^>'d. 
As  once  in  Cvnha,  or  hi  Thebe  kept  ? 
Or  when  shaU  that  fair  hoof-plow'd  sprina  distil 
From  great  Mount45uney,  out  of  Leonara'sJiill  ? 
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TSn  thoa  leCnm,  Ae  oonrt  I  wfll  exchange 
For  some  poor  cottage,  or  some  oonntry  gnnge, 
Where  to  oar  diitaTcs,  as  we  lit  and  spin, 
M  J  maid  and  I  will  tdl  what  things  haye  been. 
Our  faitea  unstning  shall  hang  upon  Ae  wall. 
Our  iesaona  serve  to  wnw  our  tow  withall. 
And  pasa  the  night,  whOes  winter.4ales  we  teD, 
Of  many  things,  that  long  ago  befdl : 
Or  tune  such  noinely  csirols  as  were  sung 
In  ooontiy  sport,  when  we  ourselves  were  young, 
In  pretty  riddles  to  bewray  our  loves. 
In  questions,  pupose,  or  in  drawing  glores. 
The  noblest  spirits,  to  virtue  most  indin'd. 
These  here  in  court  thy  greatest  want  do  find : 
Oclien  there  be,  on  whidh  we  feed  our  eye, 
Like  arxaa-woilc,  or  such  like  imagery: 
Many  of  us  deshe  Queen  Cath*rine*s  state, 
But  very  few  her  yirtues  imitate. 
Then,  as  Ulysses*  wife,  write  I  to  thee. 
Hake  no  reply,  but  come  thyself  to  me. 


POLTOLBI0N,—THE  XV.  SONG. 

THE  AAOUMEKT. 

The  guests  here  to  the  bride-house  hie. 

The  ^odly  vale  of  Aylsbury 

8ets  her  son  (Tame)  forth,  brave  as  May, 

Upon  the  joyiful  wedding  day : 

Whoi,  deckt  up,  tow*rds  his  bnde  is  gone. 

So  lovely  Isis  coming  on. 

At  Oxford  all  the  Muses  meet  her. 

And  with  a  Prothalamion  greet  her. 

The  nymphs  are  in  the  bridal  bow'rs, 

Some  stiowing  sweets,  some  sorting  flow'rs ; 

Where  lusty  Gharwd  himself  raiMs, 

And  ongs  of  rivers,  and  theirpraises. 

Then  Tame  his  Way  tow*rd  Windsor  tends. 

Thus,  with  the  song,  ^  marriage  ends. 


Now  fame  had  tfanrai^  this  ifeledivulg'd  in  every  ear, 
The  long-expected  day  of  marriage  to  be  near. 
That  Isis,  Cotswdd's  heir.  Ions  woo*d  was  lasdy  won, 
And  instandy  should  wed  witt  Tame,  old  Ghiltem*s 

son.  [flood. 

And  now  that  wood-man's  wife,  the  mother  of  the 
The  ridi  and  goodly  vale  of  Aykbury,  that  stood 
So  madi  upon  her  Tanse,  was  busied  in  her  bowers, 
Pieparing  tor  her  son  as  many  suits  of  flowers. 
As  Cotswold  for  the  bride,  his  Isis  lately  made; 
Who  for  the  lovely  Tame,  her  bridegroom  only  staid. 
Whilst  evcxy  crystal  flood  is  to  this  business  presf. 
The  cause  of  thdr  great  roeed  and  many  thus  reauest ; 
O !  whither  go  ye,  floods  ?  what  sudden  wind  doth 

blow. 
Than  o<her  of  your  kind,  that  you  so  fast  should  flow ; 
What  business  in  hand,  that  spurs  you  thus  away? 
Fair  Windmsh,let  me  hear;  I  pray  thee,  Charwel  say. 
They  st^denly  r^y,  ^^  What  lets  you  should  not 

see 
That  for  this  nuptial  feast  we  all  prepared  be  ? 
Therefoee  dds  idle  chat  our  ears  doth  but  off*end : 
Our  leisire  serves  not  now  these  trifles  to  attend/' 
But  whilst  things  are  in  hand,  old  Chiltem  (for  his 

life) 
Fran  prodigal  expence  can  noway  keep  his  wife ; 


Who  flwds  her  Tame  with  marie,  in  coidial-wise  me. 

per^d,  *^ 

And  thinks  all  idly  spent,  that  now  she  only  spsr'd, 
In  setting  fiorth  her  son ;  nor  can  she  diink  it  well. 
Unless  ha  lavish  charge  do  Cotvwolds  far  exceL 
For,  Aylsbury*s  a  vale  that  walloweth  in  her  wealth, 
And  (by  her  wholesome  air  oondnually  in  health) 
Is  lusty,  firm,  and  fat,  and  holds  her  youthfulstzength. 
Besidn  her  fruitful  earth,  her  mighty  hreadtfa  and 

length. 
Doth  Chiltem  fitly  match ;  which  mountainously  hi^ 
And  beinflverv  long,  so  likewise  she  doth  lie 
From  die  Bedfindian  fields,  where  first  she  doth  beffhi. 
To  fashion  like  a  vale,  to  th*  place  where  Tame£»di 

win 
His  Isis*  wished  bed ;  her  soil  throughout  so  sure. 
For  goodness  of  her  ^ebe,  and  for  her  pasture  pure, 
That  as  her  grsin  and  grass,  so  she  her  sheep  doth 

breed. 
For  burthen  and  for  bone  all  other  that  exceed: 
And  she,  which  thus  in  wealth  «bundandy  doth  flow, 
Now  caies  not  on  her  chfid  what  cost  she  do  bestow: 
Which  when  wise  Chiltem  saw  (the  worid  who  Irac 

had  try'd,  . 

And  now  at  last  had  laid  all  ffarish  pomp  aside ; 
Whose  hoar  and  chalky  headaeBcryM  him  to  be  old. 
His  beechen  woods  berefL  that  kept  him  from  the 

cdd) 
Would  fain  persuade  the  vale  to  hold  a  steady  rate ; 
And  with  his  curious  wife,  thus  wisely  doth  debate: 
Quoth  he,  ^'  you  might  allow  what  needeth,  to  the 


But  whereas  less  win  serve,  what  means  this  idle  cost  ? 
Too  mudi,  a  surfeit  breeds,  and  may  our  child  annoy : 
These  fat  and  luscious  meats  do  but  our  stomachs  doy. 
The  modest  comely  mien,  in  all  things  likes  the  wise, 
Apparel  often  shews  us  womanish  precise.  [this  ? 
And  what  will  Cotswold  think  when  he  shall  hear  of 
Hell  rather  blame  your  waste,  than  praise  yomr  cost, 

I  wiss." 
But  women  wilful  be,  and  she  her  will  must  have ; 
Nor  cares  how  Chiltem  chides,  so  that  her  Tame  be 

brave. 
Alone  which  tow'rds  his  love  she  ess'ly  doth  convey : 
For  the  Oxonian  Oun  was  lately  sent  away      [feet ; 
From  Buddngham,  where  first  he  finds  his  nhnbler 
Towards  Whittlewood  then  takes;  where,  past  the 

noblest  street. 
He  to  the  forest  gives  his  fiuewell,  and  doth  keep 
His  course  diiecdy  down  into  the  German  deep. 
To  publish  that  great  day  in  mighty  Neptune*s  haU, 
That  all  the  sea-gods  there  might  km*  it  festivsL 
As  we  have  told  how  Tame  hdos  on  his  even 

course. 
Return  we  to  report,  how  Isis  from  her  source 
Comes  tripping  with  delight  down  from  her  daintier 

springs; 
And  in  her  princely  train,  t*  attend  her  marriage,  brinffs 
Clear,  Churnet,  CcOn,  and  Leech,  whidi  first  she  dM 

retain. 
With  Windrush;  and  with  her  (aQ  outrm  to  restrain 
Which  well  might  oflfred  be  to  Isis  as  she  went) 
Came  Yenlood  with  a  guard  of  satjrrs  which  were  sent 
From  Whichwood,  to  await  the  Inight  and  god-like 

dame. 
So,  Bemwood  did  bequeath  his  satyrs  to  the  Tame, 
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For  iticklen  in  those  Mbi  tint  at  the  ftwt  dioald  ht. 
These  piepandoDB  great,  when  ChorweU  oomes  to  see, 
To  Ozfoniffot  before,  to  entertain  the  flood, 
ApoUo*B  aid  he  bega,  widi  all  his  laoed  brood. 
To  that  moat  leaned  place  to  wdoome  her  repahr. 
Who  in  ha  coming  on,  waa  waz*d  so  wondrona  fiur, 
That  meeting,  ttiife  aioae  betwixt  them,  whether  tibey 
Her  beauty  uiould  extol,  or  ahe  admire  their  hay. 
On  whom  thehr  aevenl  gifts  ^to  amplify  her  daw*r) 
The  Muaes  there  bestow ;  which  ever  have  the  pow^r 
Immortal  her  to  make.    And  aa  she  past  along, 
Those  modest  Thespian  maids  thna  to  their  Isia  song ; 
««  Ye  daughters  of  the  hills,  come  down  ftom  every 

side. 
And  due  attendance  give  upon  the  lovdv  bride : 
Go,  strew  the  paths  with  nowers,  by  irfaicfa  she  is  to 
For  be  ye  thus  aspir'd,  in  Albion  never  was      [psss. 
A  beauty  (yet)  like  hers :  where  have  you  ever  seen 
So  absolute  a  nymph  in  all  things,  for  a  queen  ? 
Otve  instandy  in  diaige  the  day  be  wondioos  £ur, 
That  no  disorder*d  bUMt  attempt  her  braided  hmn 
Oo,  see  her  state  prepared,  and  evenr  diing  be  fit. 
The  biide-chamber  adom'd  with  all  brsfmiing  iL 
And  for  the  princely  groom,  who  ever  yet  oouJa  name 
A  flood  that  is  so  fit  for  Isis  as  the  TameP 
Ye  both  80  lovelr  are,  that  knowledge  scaxoe  can  tell. 
For  feature  whether  be,  or  beauty  she  excel: 
That  ravished  with  joy  each  other  to  behold. 
When  as  your  crystal  waists  you  closely  do  enfold. 
Betwixt  your  beauteous  selves  you  shall  beget  a  son. 
That  when  your  lives  shall  end,  in  him  shall  be  b^gnn. 
The  feasant  Suiryan  shores  shall  in  that  flood  delight. 
And  Acnt  esteem  hersdf  most  happy  in  his  sight 
The  shire  that  London  lovea,  shaU  only  him  pefer, 
And  give  full  many  a  gift  to  hold  him  near  to  her. 
The  Idchddt,  the  goodly  Menae,  the  ridi  and  viny 

Rhine,  [plain, 

Shall  come  to  meet  the  Thames  in  Nqitnne's  wat'rv 
And  aU  the  Belgian  streaitaa  and  neighbouring  floocb 

of  Oaul, 
Of  hhn  shall  stand  hi  awe  his  trlbutaziea  alL'* 

As  of  fair  Isis  thus  the  learned  vixnna  spake, 
A  shrill  snd  sudden  bruit  thia  Prothalaniion  brake ; 
That  White-horse,  for  the  love  she  bare  to  heir  ally. 
And  hononr'd  sister  vale,  the  bounteous  Aylsbury, 
Sent  presents  to  the  Tame  by  Ock  her  only  flood, 
Whioi  for  his  mother  vale  so  much  on  greatness  stood. 

From  Oxford,  Isis  hastes  more  i^eedily,  to  see 
That  liver  like  his  birth  mio^t  entertafaied  be: 
For  that  ambitious  vale,  stiU  striving  to  comrnand. 
And  uaing  for  ha  place  continnally  to  stand, 
Pioud  M^te-hone  to  persuade,  much  business  there 

hath  been  [queen. 

T*  acknowledge  that  great  vale  of  Eusham  fiSt  her 
And  but  that  Euaham  is  so  opulent  and  great, 
That  thereby  she  herself  holds  hi  the  sovereign  seat. 
This  White-hoise  all  the  vales  of  Britam  would  o*er- 
And  absolutely  sit  in  the  imperial  duur ;  [bear. 

And  boasts  as  goodly  herbs,  and  numerous  flocks  to 

feed. 
To  have  as  soft  a  c^ebe,  as  good  increase  of  seed ; 
As  pure  and  fhesh  an  abr  upon  her  face  to  ibw. 
As  Eusham  for  her  life;  and  flrom  her  steed  doth  show. 
Her  Instv  rUng  downs,  aa  foir  a  tnospect  take 
As  that  nnperious  Wold ;  which  ner  great  queen  doth 

make 


So  wond*rouBly  admii'd,  and  her  so  fsr  extend. 
But  to  the  marriage  hence,  industrious  Muse,  dcseaML 
The  Naiads  and  the  nvmpha  extremely  over-joy'd. 
And  on  the  winding  banks  all  burily  en^doy'd. 
Upon  Uiis  joyfiil  day,  spme  dainty  chkpleta  twine : 
Some  others  chosen  out,  with  fin^en  neat  and  fine, 
Brave  anadems  do  make :  some  bauldricks  up  do  binds 
Some,  garlands ;  and  to  some  the  nosegays  woe  sa- 

sign'd  [be 

AsbesttheirskiUdidserve.  But  for  that  Tame  should 
Still  man-like  as  himsd^  therefore  they  will  that  he 
Should  not  be  diest  with  fioweis  to  gardens  that  be^ 

long, 
(His  briife  that  better  fit)  but  only  sncfa  aa  sprung 
fVom  the  replenish^  meads,  and  fruitful  pastures  near. 
To  sort  wmcfa  flowers,  some  ait ;  some  making  gar« 

landa  were; 
The  primrose  placing  first,  because  that  in  the  qnmg 
It  is  the  first  appears,  then  only  flourishing; 
The  aiurM  hare-beU  next,  with  them  thev  neatly 

mix*d:  [betwixt. 

T'  allay  whose  luscious  smdl,  they  woodbind  placed 
Amongst  those  things  of  scent,  there  prick  they  in  the 
And  near  to  that  again,  her  sister  danadilly.  [liUy  ; 
To  sort  these  flowers  of  show,  with  th^  other  that  were 

sweet,  [meet : 

The  cowslip  then  they  couch,  and  tfa'  oxlip,  for  her 
The  columbine  amongst  ther  sparingly  do  set. 
The  yellow  kingscup,  wrought  in  many  a  curious  fret. 
And  now  and  &n  among,  of  eg^tine  a  spray, 
Bv  whidi  again  a  course  of  lady-smocks  they  Uy : 
The  crow-flower,  and  diereby  the  dover-flower  they 

stick. 
The  daisy,  over  aU  those  sundry  sweets  so  thick, 
As  nature  doth  herself,  to  imitate  her  right; 
Who  seems  in  that  her  peaii  so  greatly  to  delifdit. 
That  every  phdn  therewih  she  powdVeth  to  bdiold : 
The  crimson  damel-flowcr,  the  blue-bottle,  and  gold  ; 
Which  though  eateem*d  but  weeds,  3ret  for  their  £unty 

hues. 
And  fbr  their  scent  not  in,  they  for  this  purpose  dioae. 
Thus  having  told  you  how  die  bridegrom  Tame  waa 

drest, 
in  shew  you  how  the  bride,  fUr  I^  they  invest; 
Sitthig  to  be  atturM  under  her  bower  of  stale, 
Whidb  aoonia  a-meaner  sort,  than  fits  a  princely  mte. 
In  anadwris  for  whom  they  curiously  dispose 
The  red,  the  dainty  white,  die  goomy  damask  roae, 
For  the  rich  ruby,  pearl,  and  amethyst,  men  place 
In  khigs  imperial  crowns,  the  drde  that  mdiacob 
The  brave  carnation  then,  with  sweet  and  sovereign 


(So  of  his  colour  called,  although  a  July-flower) 
With  th' other  of  his  kind,  the  qiecUed  and  die  pale : 
Then  th*  odoriferous  pink,  that  sends  forth  such  a  gale 
Of  sweetness ;  vet  in  scents  ss  various  as  in  sorts. 
The  purple  violet  then,  the  panale  diere  supports : 
The  mangold  above  t*  adorn  the  arched  hart 
The  double-daisy,  thrift,  the  button  batchehv. 
Sweet-william,  sops-in-wine,  the  campion:  and  to 

these 
Some  lavender  they  put,  widi  rosemary  and  bays : 
Sweet  marjoram,  with  her  like^  sweet  basfl  rsre  fbr 

smdl, 
With  many  a  fiower,  whose  name  were  now  too  long 

totdl: 
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And  luely  with  die  lett,  Ae  goodly  flourUleJiai 

Tfans  te  the  napdal  houz,  aU  fitted  point-device, 
Whilst  Mane  Sim  biuied  are  in  deddng  of  the  bride^ 
Some  othcn  woe  again  as  Mriouaiy  emphiy'd 
In  stxewmg  of  those  hcfbi,  at  biklab  ord  that  be; 
Whkh  every  where  they  throw  with  bounteous  hands 
nod  hee.  [fly, 

The  healcfafii]  balm  sod  mint,  ftom  their  fiillli^  do 
The  soentinl  nmwmilf,  the  ▼en'ious  costmsiy; 
They  hot  mnscadooQ  with  milder  maudlin  cast;   . 
Stnmg  tansey,  ftuid  cool,  they  prodigaUy  waste: 
Clear  hjaop,  and  therewith  the  oomfortable  thyme, 
OcDnandcr  with  the  zest,  each  thing  then  in  her  prime 
As  wdl  of  wholesome  heite,  as  every  pleasant  flowa 
Which  nature  here  pnMfaic*d,  to  fit  this  happy  hour. 
Amongst  these  strewing  kinds,  scane  other  wild  that 

glD^ 

As  bnmet,  all  abnad,  and  meadow-wort  they  thiow. 

Thus  an  thfa^  frIUng  out  to  erery  one's  desfae, 
The  frramonifs  done  diat  maaiage  doth  require, 
The  bride  and  bridegioom  set,  su  serv*d  with  snndiy 


And  ereiy  other  idae*d  as  fitted  thefar  estates; 
Amoogat  ads  eonfluenoe  great,  wise  Charweu  here  was 
dKNi^t  [been  tang^ 

The  fitfst  to  cheer  the  guests;  who  throughly  had 
In  an  that  eould  pertain  to  courtship,  long  agon. 
As  oomiu  fiom  his  sire,  the  fruitfiu  HeUdon, 
He  trsTelkth  to  Tames;  where  passing  by  those  towns 
Of  chat  licfa  country  near,  wliereas  the  mirthful  downs, 
With  tahor  and  tbie  pipe,  on  holidaTS  do  use. 
Upon  the  may.pole  grsen,  to  tnonpie  out  their  shoes : 
And  having  in  his  eari  the  deep  and  solemn  rings. 
Which  found  him  all  the  way,  unto  the  learned  spi^gs. 
Where  he  his  sovereign  Oure  most  happily  doth  meet, 
And  him,  the  thrice^three  maids,  Apollo's  offspring. 


With  ail  their  sacred  gifts ;  dius,  expert  being  grown 
In  music;  snd  besides,  a  carious  maker  known; 
Thia  CSuvweD  (as  I  said)  the  fint  these  floods  among. 
For  silence  having  caU'd,  thus  to  th*  assembly  sung : 
'' Staal  ftst,  ye  higher  hiDs ;  low  vallies,  easUy  lie ; 
And  fixesta,  that  to  both  you  equally  apply 
(But  ftr  die  greater  part,  both  wild  and  banen  be) 
Retire  ye  to  your  wastes;  and  rivets,  only  we, 
Oft  meeting,  let  us  mix:  and  with  delightful  grsoe. 
Let  every  beauteous  nymph  her  best-lov*d  flood  em- 


An  afien  be  he  bom,  or  near  to  her  own  spring, 
60  from  his  native  fbont  he  bravely  flourishing. 
Along  the  flow*iy  fields  licentiously  do  strain, 
Greeting  esch  coded  grove,  and  dreling  every  plain; 
Or  haa&g  to  his  fall,  his  shoaly  gravel  scow'is, 
And  with  his  crystal  front  then  courts  the  climbing 

towVa.  [nsme, 

**  Let  an  the  wodd  be  judge,  what  mountain  hath  a 

Idke  that  from  whose  pioud  foot  there  springs  some 

floodoffrme: 
And  in  the  earth*8  survey,  what  seat  like  tiiat  is  set, 
Wliose  streets  some  smple  stream  abundantly  doth 

wet? 
Where  ia  diere  haven  found,  or  harbour,  like  that  road, 
lot'  which  some  goodly  flood  his  burden  doth  unload  ? 
By  whose  rank  swelling  stresm  the  fkr-fetcht  foreign 

Ifay  up  to  inbnd-towns  oonvcnienlly  be  brought 


Of  any  part  of  earth,  we  be  the  most  renownM; 
That  countries  very  oft,  nay,  empires  o£t  we  bound. 
As  Rubicon,  much  fam*d  both  for  his  fount  and  frU, 
The  ancient  limit  held  *twixt  Italy  and  OanL 
KmiMM  and  Asia  keep  on  Tanais'  either  side.    [vide. 


Such  honour  have  we  floods,  the  worid  (even)  to  dU 
Nay,  kingdoms  thus  we  prove  are  christened  oft  by 
Iberia  takes  her  nsme  from  crystal  Ibenis.  [us ; 

Such  reverence  to  our  kind  the  wiser  ancients  gave, 
As  they  supposM  each  flood  a  deity  to  have. 

^'  But  widi  our  fame  at  home  retum  we  to  proceed. 
In  Britain  here  we  find,  our  Severn,  and  our  Tweed, 
The  tripartited  isle  do  genendly  divide,  [sid& 

To  England,  Scodand,  Wales,  ss  eadi  dodi  keep  her 
Trent  cuts  the  land  in  two  so  equalhr,  as  dio* 
Nature  it  pointed  out,  to  our  great  Bnxte  to  shew 
How  to  his  mighty  sons  the  isbmd  he  might  shsre ; 
A  thousand  of  this  kind,  and  nearer,  Iwni  spare; 
Where,  if  die  state  of  fioods  at  hove  I  list  to  shew, 
I  proudly  could  report  how  Pactolus  doth  throw 
Upgrsinsofpeiftctgold;  and  of  great  Ganges  tell, 
Mrhich  when  fuH  IndU*s  showers  cnfbroedi  him  to 
•well,  [shore : 

Oilds  with  his  glistering  sands  die  over-pamper'd 
How  wealdiy  Tagus  first,  by  tumbling  down  his  ore, 
The  rude  snd  slothful  Moors  of  old  Iberia  taught 
To  search  into  those  hills,  from  which  such  wealth  he 

brought 
Beyond  these  if  I  pleasM  I  to  your  praise  could  bring, 
In  sacred  Tempo,   how  (about  the  hoof.plougfa*d 

The  HdUconian  maids,  upon  that  hallowM  ground, 
Recounting  heavenly  hyxnns  etornally  are  crowned. 
And  as  the  earth  doth  us  in  her  own  bowels  nourish ; 
So  evay  thing  that  grows,  by  us  doth  thrive  and 

nourish. 
To  godly  virtuous  men,  we  wisely  llkenM  are : 
To  be  so  in  themselves,  that  do  not  only  care ; 
But  by  a  sacred  power,  Whidi  soodness  doth  await, 
Do  make  diose  virtuous  too,  that  them  associate.** 
By  this,  the  wedding  ends,  and  brake  up  aU  the 

shew:  [flow 

And  Tames,  got,  bom,  and  bred,  immediately  doth 
To  Windsor-waxa  amain  (that  with  a  wond*ring  eye, 
The  forest  might  behold  his  awful  empery) 
And  soon  beoometh  neat,  with  watera  wext  so  rank. 
That  widi  his  wealm  he  seems  to  retch  his  widened 

bank: 

Tin  hiq>pfly  attained  his  grsndsire  Chatern*s  grounds, 
Who  with  his  beechen  wreaths  this  king  of  riven 


Amongst  his  holti  and  hills,  as  on  his  way  he  makes. 
At  Raiding  once  aTriv*d,  dear  Kennet  overtakes 
His  knd  the  stately  Tames,  which  Uut  great  flood 

again' 

With  many  signs  of  joy  doth  kindly  entertain. 
Then  Loddon  next  comes  in,  contributing  her  store ; 
As  still  we  see,  the  much  runs  ever  to  the  more. 
Set  out  widi  sU  this  pomp,  when  this  imperial 

stream 
Himself  establish'd  sees  smidst  his  wat*ry  realm. 
His  much.lov*d  Henly  leaves,  and  prouder  doth  puisue 
His  wood^ymph  Windsor*s  seat,  her  lovely  site  to 

view. 
Whose  most  ddightful  &oe  when  once  the  river  sees, 
Which  shews  henelf  atdr*d  in  tall  and  stately  trees. 
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He  in  such  earnest  lore  with  amorous  mtuies  woes, 
That  looking  still  at  her,  his  way  was  like  to  lose; 
And  wand'iing  in  and  out,  so  wildly  seems  to  go, 
As  headlong  he  himself  into  her  lap  would  throw. 

Him  with  the  like  desiie  the  forest  doth  emhcaoe, 
And  with  her  presence  strives  her  Tames  as  mudi  to 

grace. 
No  forest,  of  them  all,  so  fit  as  she  doth  stand. 
When  princes,  for  their  sports,  her  pleasures  will  com- 
mand; 
No  wood-nymph  as  herself  such  troop  had  ever  seen. 
Nor  can  such  quarries  boast  as  have  m  Windsor  been ; 
Nor  any  ever  had  so  many  solemn  days, 
80  brave  assemblies  viewed,  nor  took  so  rich  assays. 
Then,  hand  in  hand,  her  Tames  the  forest  softly 
brings 
To  that  supiemest  place  of  the  great  En^ish  kings, 
The  Garter*s  royal  seat,  from  hhn  who  cud  advance 
That  princely  order  first,  our  first  that  conquerM 
France;  [knights. 

The  temple  c£  St  Ctoorge,  whereas  his  honourM 
Upon  his  hallowed  day,  olwerve  their  ancient  rites : 
Where  Eaton  is  at  hand  to  nurse  that  learned  brood. 
To  keep  the  Muses  still  near  to  this  prinody  flood ; 
That  nothing  there  may  want  to  beautify  that  seat. 
With  every  pleasure  stor'd :  and  here  my  song  com. 
plete. 


THE  XXVIIL  SONG  OF  THE  SAME. 

THE  ABOUMENT. 

Three  shires  at  once  this  song  assays, 
By  various  and  unusual  ways. 
At  Nottingham  first  coming  in. 
The  vale  of  Bever  doth  be^ ; 
Towards  Leister  then  her  course  she  holds, 
And  sailinff  o^er  the  pleasant  Quids, 
She  fetchem  Soaie  down  from  her  springs, 
By  Chamwood,  whidi  to  Trent  she  brings, 
Then  shows  the  braveries  of  that  fiood. 
Makes  Sherwood  smg  her  Robin  Hood; 
Then  rouses  up  the  aged  Peak, 
And  of  her  wonders  makes  her  speak : 
Thence  Darwin  down  by  Derby  tends^ 
And  at  her  fall  to  Trent,  it  ends. 


Now  scarcely  on  this  tact  the  Muse  had  entzance 

made, 
Indininff  to  the  south,  but  Bever*s  batning  dade 
Receivem  her  to  guest,  whose  oomins  had  too  long 
Put  off  her  rightf^  praise,  when  thusherself  she  sung: 
^'  Thwe  shires  there  are  (quoUi  she)  in  me  their 

parts  that  daim,  [tingham. 

Large  Lincoln,  Rutland  rich,  and  th*  north*s  eye  Not- 

But  in  the  last  of  these  since  most  of  me  doth  lie. 

To  that  my  most4oved  shire  mysdf  I  must  apply. 

'*  Not  Eusham  that  proud  nymph,  although  she 

still  pretend 
Herself  the  first  of  vales,  and  though  abroad  she  send 
Her  awful  dread  command,  that  all  should  tribute  pav 
To  her  as  our  great  queen;  nor  White-hoise,  thougn 

her  day 
Of  silver  seem  to  be,  new  mdted,  nor  the  vale 
Of  Aylsbury,  whose  grass  seems  given  out  by  tale, 


For  it  so  silken  is,  nor  any  of  our  kind, 

0  what,  or  where  they  be,  or  how8oe*cr  indlin^d. 
Me  Bever  shall  outbrave,  that  in  my  state  do  aoom. 
By  any  of  them  all  (once)  to  be  overborn, 

VT  itfa  theirs,  do  but  compare  the  country  where  I  lie, 
My  Hill,  and  Oulds  will  say,  they  are  the  island's  eye. 
Consider  next  my  sdte,  and  say  it  doth  ezod ; 
Then  come  unto  my  soil,  and  you  shall  see  it  swdl 
With  every  grass  and  grain  that  Britain  forth  can 
bring; 

1  challenge  any  vale,  to  shew  me  but  that  diing 
I  cannot  shew  to  her  (that  truly  is  mine  own); 
Beside  I  daze  thus  boast,  that  I  as  far  am  known. 
As  any  of  them  aU,  the  souththeir  names  doth  sound. 
The  spadous  north  doth  me,  that  there  is  scarody 

found, 
A  roomth  for  my  dse,  it  is  so  fiUM  with^mine. 
Which  but  a  litde  wants  of  making  me  divine: 
Nor  barren  am  of  brooks,  for  that  I  still  retain 
Two  neat  and  dahity  rills,  the  little  Snyte,  and  Deane, 
That  from  the  lovdy  Oulds,  their  beauteous  pamt 

sprung 
From  the  Ldcestrian  fields,  come  on  with  me  along. 
Till  both  within  one  bank,  they  on  my  north  are  meint. 
And  where  I  end,  they  fkU,  at  Newark,  into  Trent** 
Hence  wandering  as  the  Muse  ddightfully  beholda 
The  beauty  of  the  large,  and  gopdly  full-fiock*d  Oulda, 
She  on  the  left  hand  leaves  old  Leicester,  and  files. 
Until  the  fertile  earth  glut  hex  insatiate  eyes. 
From  ridi  to  ridier  stiU,  that  riseth  her  befbie, 
Until  she  come  to  cease  upon  the  head  of  Soaie, 
Mliere  Fosse,  and  Watling,  cut  each  other  in  their 

course 
At  Sharnfocd,  where  at  first  her  soft  and  gentle  sooroe. 
To  her  but  diallow  banks,  begineth  to  repaur. 
Of  all  this  beauteous  isle,  the  delicatest  air; 
Whence  softly  sallying  out,  as  loth  the  place  to  leave. 
She  Senoe  a  pretty  rill  doth  oourteoudy  recdve : 
For  Swift,  a  little  brook,  wliidi  certainly  die  thoog^it 
Down  to  the  banks  of  Trent  would  safely  her  uve 

brought, 
Because  thehr  native  springs  so  neady  were  ally*d. 
Her  sister  Soare  forsook,  and  wholly  her  apply*d 
To  Avon,  as  with  her  continually  to  keep. 
And  wait  on  her  along  to  the  Safarinian  deep. 

Thus  widi  her  handmaid  Sence,  the  Soaie  doth 
easly  slide 
By  Ldoester,  where  yet  her  ruins  show  her  pride, 
DemolidiM  many  years,  diat  of  the  great  foundarioo 
Of  lier  long  buried  waDs,  men  hardly  see  the  station  ; 
Yet  of  some  pieces  found,  so  sure  the  cement  locks 
The  stones,  that  they  remain  like  perdurable  rocks : 
Where  whflst  the  lovdy  Soaze,  iritti  ntany  a  dear  em- 
brace. 
Is  sohudng  herself  with  this  ddightfol  pUce, 
The  forest,  which  the  name  of  that  brave  town  doth 
bear,  [hair. 

With  many  a  goodly  wreath,  crowns  her  didievd*d 
And  in  her  gallant  green,  her  lusty  livery  shows 
Herself  to  this  fair  flood,  which  mildly  as  she  flows 
Redprocally  likes  her  length  and  breadth  to  see, 
As  slso  how  she  keeps  her  ftrtile  pudues  free : 
The  herds  of  fallow  deer  she  on  the  lawns  doth  feed. 
As  having  in  herself  to  ftunish  every  need. 
But  now  since  gentle  Soaie  sudi  leisure  seems  to  take. 
The  Muse  in  her  bdialf  this  stnog  defence  doth  make, 
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Agdntt  the  nd^iboiir  floods,  fbr  that  which  t«z  her  ao, 
And  ha  a  channel  call,  becaiue  she  ia  lo  slow. 
The  cauae  ia  that  she  Ilea  upon  to  low  a  flat, 
Where  natuie  moat  of  all  befximded  her  hi  that, 
The  longer  to  enjoy  the  oood  ahe  doth  ponen : 
For  had  thoae  (with  audi  apeed  that  fbrwaid  seem  to 

pnn) 
So  man  J  dainty  meads,  and  pastiuea  thein  to  be, 
They  then  would  wish  themaelYea  to  be  aa  slow  aa  she. 
Who  wen  may  be  compar*d  to  some  young  tender 

maid,  [ny*d. 

Entering  aome  prince*8  court,  which  is  for  pomp  ar. 
Who  led  firom  room  to  room  amasediato  see 
The  Inmitme  and  statea,  which  all  embroideries  be, 
The  xidi  and  sumptuous  beds,  with  tester  covering 

plumes, 
And  Tarioua  aa  the  sutea,  so  various  the  perfumes. 
Large  galleries,  wfaero  piece  with  piece  doth  seem  to 

strive. 
Of  pictarea  done  to  life,  landakip^  and  penpective, 
Thace  goodly  gardens  sees,  where  antique  statues 


In  alone  and  copper,  cut  by  many  a  skilful  hand ; 
Where  every  thmg  to  gaie,  her  more  and  more  en- 

tieea, 
Thinkii^  at  once  she  sees  a  thousand  paradises, 
Ooca  aoAly  on,  aa  though  before  she  saw  the  last. 
She  kmg'd  ag^  to  see,  what  she  had  slij^tly  past! 
So  the  enticing  soil  the  Soare  along  doth  lead. 
As  wondMng  in  hendf,  at  many  a  spacious  mead ; 
When  Charnwood  from  the  rodn  sidutes  her  wished 

right,  [light, 

(Of  many  a  wood-god  woo*d)  her  darling  and  de- 
Whose  beanty  whilst  that  S^oare  is  pausing  to  behold 
dear  Wreakin  cooung  in,  from  Waltham  on  the 

Oold, 

Bringa  Eye,  a  pretty  brook,  to  bear  her  silver  tram. 
Which  on  by  Melton  makes,  and  tripping  o*er  die 

idain. 
Here  finding  her  surpiix*d  with  proud  Mount-oonel's 

ai^t. 
By  quickening  of  her  course,  more  easUy  doth  invite 
Her  to  the  goodly  Trent,  whereaa  she  goes  along 
By  liOO^ilMroo^  she  thus  of  that  lair  foreat  sung. 
'^OOiamwood,  be  thou  caU*d  the  choicest  of  thy 

kind. 
The  like  in  any  place,  what  flood  hath  hapt  to  find  ? 
No  tract  in  all  this  isle,  the  proudest  let  her  be, 
Cui  shew  a  sylvan  nymph,  for  beauty  like  to  thee : 
The  satm,  and  the  fowna,  by  Dian  set  to  keep 
Ron^  hilla,  and  forest  holts,  were  sadly  seen  to  weep. 
When  thy  hi^pafaned  harta,  the  sport  of  bows  and 


By  giippk  borderers  hands,  were  banished  thy  grounds. 
The  Briades  diat  were  wont  about  thy  lawns  to  rove. 
To  trip  ftom  wood  to  wood,  and  scud  from  grove  to 

grove, 
On  Shaipley  that  were  seen,  and  Cadman*s  ased  rocks. 
Against  the  rising  sun,  to  braid  their  sQver  locks ; 
And  with  the  harmless  Elves,  on  heathy  Bardon^s 

height. 
By  Cynthia*s  colder  beams  to  play  them  night  by 

night, 
EiaTd  their  sweet  abode  to  poor  bare  commons  fled. 
They  with  the  oaks  that  liv'd,  now  with  the  oaks  are 

dead. 


Who  win  describe  to  life  aibrest,  let  him  take 
Thy  surface  to  himself,  nor  shdl  he  need  to  make 
Another  form  at  aU,  where  oft  in  thee  is  found 
Fine  sharp  but  easy  hills,  which  reverently  are  crown'd 
With  aged  antique  rocks,  to  which  the  goats  and  sheep 
(To  him  that  stands  remote)  do  softly  seem  to  creep. 
To  gnaw  the  little  shrubs,  on  their  steep  sides  that 

grow; 
Upon  whote  other  part,  on  some  descending  brow. 
Huge  stones  are  hanging  out,  aa  dumgh  they  down 

would  drop. 
Where  under-growing  oaks,  on  their  old  shoulden 

prop 
The  others  hoary  heads,  which  still  seem  to  dedme. 
And  in  a  dimble  near  (even  as  a  place  divine. 
For  contemplation  fit)  an  ivy^cdled  <bower. 
As  nature  had  therein  ordainM  some  sylvan  power ; 
As  men  may  very  oft  at  great  assembhes  see. 
Where  many  of  most  choice,  and  wond'red  beauties  be : 
For  stature  one  doth  seem  the  best  away  to  bear; 
Another  for  her  shape,  to  stand  beyond  compare ; 
Another  for  the  fine  composure  of  a  fiioe : 
Another  short  of  these,  yet  for  a  modest  grace 
Before  them  all  prefbrM ;  amongst  the  rest  yet  one. 
Adjudged  by  all  to  be  so  perfect  paragon. 
That  all  those  parts  in  her  together  simply  dwell. 
For  which  the  other  do  so  severally  excd. 
My  Charnwood,  like  the  laat,  hath  in  herself  alone, 
Wnat  excellent  can  be  in  any  forest  shown.** 

On  whom  when  thus  the  Soare  had  these  high  praises 

spent. 
She  easily  slid  away  into  her  sovereign  Trent, 
Who  having  wander*d  long,  at  leng&  began  to  leave 
Her  native  country*8  bounds,  and  kindly  doth  receive 
The  lesser  Tame,  and  Mess,  the  Mess  a  dainty  fill. 
Near  Charnwood  rising  first,  where  she  beoins  to  fill 
Her  banks,  which  all  her  course  on  both  sides  do 

abound 
With  heath  and  femy  olda,  and  often  gleaby  ground, 
Till  Croxall*s  fertile  earth  doth  comfort  her  at  last 
When  she  is  entering  Trent;  but  I  was  like  t*  have 

PMt  [hera, 

The  other  Sence,  whose  source  doth  rise  not  far  from 
By  Ancor,  that  herself  to  famous  Trent  prefers. 
The  second  of  that  name,  allotted  to  this  shoe, 
A  name  but  hardly  found  in  any  place  but  here ; 
Nor  is  to  many  known,  this  country  that  frequent 

But  Muse  return  at  last,  attend  the  princely  Trent, 
Who  straining  on  in  state,  the  north's  imperious  flood. 
The  third  of  Engbnd  called,  with  many  a  dainty  wood. 
Being  crownM  to  Burton  comes,  to  Needwood  where 

she  shows 
Herself  in  all  her  pomp;  and  as  ftom  thence  she  flows, 
She  takes  into  her  train  rich  Dove,  and  Darwin  dnr, 
Darwin,  whose  font  and  fall  are  both  in  Derbyshire ; 
And  of  those  thirty  floods,  that  wait  the  Trent  upon. 
Doth  stand  without  compare,  the  very  paragon. 
Thus  wand*ring  at  her  will,  as  unoontroul*d  she 

ranges. 
Her  often  varying  form,  aa  variously  and  changes. 
First  Erwash,  and  then  Lyne,  swefet  Sherwood  sends 

her  in; 
Then  looking  wide,  as  one  that  newly  wak*d  had  been, 
Saluted  from  the  north,  with  Nottingham's  proud 

heigh^ 
So  strongly  is  surprised,  and  taken  with  the  sight. 
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That  Biie  ftom  numing  vild,  bat  haidly  can  Rfindn, 
To  view  in  how  gicmt  state,  as  she  along  doth  stnin. 
That  biave  exalted  seat  beholdeth  hef  io  pride, 
As  how  the  laige-spiead  meads  upoD  the  other  side, 
All  flooiishiiig  in  flowers,  and  rich  embroideries  dressed. 
In  which  she  sees  herself  above  her  neighbours  bless'd. 
As  wrap*d  with  the  delights,  that  her  this  prospect 

brings. 
In  her  peciuiar  praise,  lo  thus  the  river  sings: 
*'  What  should  I  care  at  all,  fivun  what  my  name 

I  take. 
That  thirty  doth  import,  that  thirty  rivers  make ; 
My  greatness  what  it  is,  or  thirty  abbqrs  great. 
That  on  my  fruitful  banks,  times  fonnerly  .did  seat : 
Or  tiiir^  kinds  of  fish  that  in  my  streams  do  live, 
To  me  this  name  <]f  Trent,  did  from  that  number  give. 
Whatreckl?  let  great  Thames,  since  by  his  fortune  he 
Is  sovereign  of  us  all  that  here  in  Britain  be ; 
From  Isis,  and  old  Tame,  his  pe^gree  derive ; 
And  for  the  second  place,  proud  Severn  that  doth 

strive, 
Fetch  her  descent  from  Wales,  from  that  proud  moun- 

tain  sprung, 
Plinillimon,  whose  praise  is  frequent  them  among. 
As  of  that  princely  maid,  whose  name  she  boasts  to 

.   bear. 
Bright  Sabrin,  whom  she  fadds  as  her  undoubted  heir. 
Let  these  imperious  floods  draw  down  their  long  de- 
scent ' 
From  these  so  famous  stocks,  and  only  say  of  Trent, 
That  Mooreland's  barren  earth  me  mst  to  light  did 

bring. 
Which  though  she  be  but  brown,  my  dearcompkzionM 

spring 
6ain*d  with  the  nymphs  such  grace,  that  when  I  first 

did  rise, 
The  Naiades  on  my  brim  dancM  wanton  hydagica, 
And  on  her  spacious  breast  (with  heaths  that  dotli 

abound^ 
Encircled  my  nur  fount  with  many  a  lusty  round : 
And  of  the  British  floods,  though  but  the  third  I  be, 
Yet  Thames  and  Severn  both  in  tiiis  come  short  of  me. 
For  that  I  am  the  mere  of  England,  that  divides 
The  north  part  from  the  south,  on  my  so  eitber  sides. 
That  reckoning  how  these  tracts  in  compass  be  extent. 
Men  bound  them  on  the  north,  or  on  the  south  of 

Trent; 
Theb  banks  are  barren  sands,  if  but  comparM  witb 

mine,  [shine : 

Through  my  perspicuous  breast,  the  pearly  peebles 
I  throw  my  crystal  arms  along  the  flow*ry  vames. 
Which  lying  deek  and  8moo£  as  anv  garden-alleys. 
Do  give  me  leave  to  play,  whilst  they  do  court  my 

stream. 
And  crown  my  winding  banks  with  many  an  anadem : 
My  silver-scaled  sculls  about  my  streams  do  swe^. 
Now  in  the  shallow  fords,  now  in  the  falling  deep : 
So  that  of  every  kind,  the  new  spawned  numerous  fry 
Seem  in  mc  as  the  sands  that  on  my  shore  do  lie. 
The  barbell,  than  which  fidi  a  braver  doth  not  swim. 
Nor  greater  for  the  ford  within  my  spacious  brim. 
Nor  (newly  taken)  more  the  curious  taste  doth  please ; 
The  greling,  whose  great  spawn  is  big  as  any  pease ; 
The  pearch  with  pricking  fins,  against  the  pike  pce- 

par'd. 
As  nature  hod  thereon  bestowM  this  stronger  guard 


His  daintiness  to  keep,  (each  curious  palate's  pnoof) 
From  his  vile  ravenous  foe:  next  him  I  name  the  mfie. 
His  very  near  ally,  and  both  for  scale  and  fin. 
In  taste,  and  flor  his  bait  (indeed)  his  next  of  kin. 
The  preity  slender  dare,  of  many  ca]l*d  tiie  daoe, 
Witmn  my  liquid  glass,  when  Phcebus  looks  his  fisoe, 
Oft  swifdy  as  he  swims,  his  silver  belly  shows, 
But  with  such  nimble  fl^t,  that  ere  ye  can  disdoae 
His  shape,  out  of  your  si^t  like  lij^tning  he  Is  shoe 
The  trout  by  nature  marked  with  many  a  crimson  spot, 
As  though  she  curious  were  in  him  above  the  rest. 
And  of  fresh-water  fidi,  did  note  him  fSor  the  best ; 
The  roche,  whose  common  kind  to  every  flood  doth  faU  ; 
The  chub  (whose  neater  name  which  some  a  cfaevin 

caU) 
Food  to  the  tyrant  pike,  (most  being  in  his  power) 
Who  fat  that  numerous  store  he  moat  doth  tlicm 

devour; 
The  lusty  salmon  then,  from  Neptune^s  wafry  realm. 
When  as  his  season  serves,  stemming  my  tideful 

streun. 
Then  being  in  his  kind,.in  me  his  pleasure  takes, 
(For  whom  the  fisher  then  all  other  game  forsakes) 
Which  bending  of  hunself  to  th*  fashion  of  a  ring. 
Above  die  forced  weares;  himself  doth  nimbly  flin^. 
And  often  when  the  net  hath  drag*d  him  safe  to  land. 
Is  seen  by  natural  force  to  'scape  his  murderer's  hand ; 
Whose  grain  doth  rise  in  fliULes,  wIUi  fittness  inter. 

larded. 
Of  many  a  liquorish  lip,  that  hig^y  is  regarded. 
And  Humbcr,  to  whose  waste  I  pav  my  wat'ry  atoie. 
Me  of  her  sturgeons  sends,  that  I  thereby  the  more 
Should  have  my  beauties  grac'd  with  something  from 

him  sent: 
Not  Ancum's  silver'd  eel  exceUeth  that  of  Trent  | 
Though  the  sweet  smelling  smelt  be  more  in  Thames 

than  me. 
The  lamprey,  and  his  lesse,  in  Severn  general  be ; 
The  flounder  smooth  and  flat,  in  other  rivers  caught. 
Perhaps  in  greater  store,  yet  better  are  not  thonsht  s 
The  dainty  gudgeon,  loche,  theminnow,  and  the  bleake, 
Sioce  they  but  little  are,  I  little  need  to  speak 
Of  them,  nor  doth  it  fit  me  much  of  diose  to  reck, 
Which  every  where  are  found  in  every  little  bedi; 
Nor  of  the  crayfish  here,  which  creeps  amongst  my 

stones. 
From  all  the  rest  alone,  whose  shell  is  all  his  bones : 
For  carp,  the  feendi,  andbreame,  my  other  store  among. 
To  lakes  and  standing  poob  that  chiefly  do  belong, 
Here  scooriiuf  in  my  fords,  feed  in  my  waters  dear. 
Are  muddy  fish  in  ponds  to  that  which  they  are  here." 
From  No  •    '  "      " 


,  near  which  this  river  first  begun 
This  song,  she  ttie  meanwhile,  by  Newark  having  run. 
Receiving  little  Synte,  from  Bever*s  batnixa  gnrands. 
At  Gainsborough  goes  out,  where  the  Idncolnian 

bounds. 
Yet  Sherwood  all  this  while,  not  satisfied  to  show 
Her  love  to  princely  Trent,  as  downward  she  doth  flow, 
HerMeden  and  her  Man,  she  dovm  from  Mansfield  sends 
To  Iddle  for  her  aid,  by  whom  she  recommends 
Her  love  to  that  brave  queen  of  waters,  her  to  meet, 
When  she  tow'rds  Humber  comes,  do  humbly  kiss  her 

feet, 
And  clip  her  till  she  grace  great  Humber  with  her  fiUL 
When  Sherwood  somewhat  back  the  forward  Muse 

doth  call; 
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i^or  she  was  let  to  know,  dat  Soaie  had  in  her  wng 
So  Planted  Chamvood's  irarth^  the  riTen  that  alon^ 
AmttDfft  the  ndgfabooiiiig  nynipha  then  was  no  other 

Bat  thooe  wtiek  seemM  to  aoand  of  Chamwood,  and 

berpniae: 
Which  Shtfwood  took  to  heart,  and  tot  muah  dia- 

dain'd, 
(As  one  that  had  hodi  long,  and  wordiily  maintainM 
The  title  of  the  sieat*8t  and  hravest  of  her  kmd) 
To  &n  so  &r  bcSow  one  wietcfaedl^  oonfinM 
Within  s  foilong's  space,  to  her  large  skirts  com* 

TMO'd: 

Whete&re  she  aa  a  nvmph  that  nether  ftar^d  nor  car*d 
For  ought  to  her  might  chance,  by  others  love  or  bate, 
With  reaoJotkn  ann*d  against  the  power  of  fiUe, 
ASL  sdf-iOBise  set  apart,  detaminem  to  sing 
That  faurty  RoUn  Hood,  who  long  time  like  a  king 
Within  her  compass  Hv'd,  snd  when  he  list  to  range 
For  sGOie  rich  booty  set,  or  dse  his  air  to  diange, 
To  Sherwood  still  retir'd,  his  only  standing  court, 
Whoae  pndae  the  fivcst  thus  doth  pleasandy  report : 
^  The  mexry  pranks  he  phy'd,  would  ask  an  age  to 

And  the  adventures  strange  that  Robin  Hood  befel. 
Whan  Mansfield  mauT  a  tune  for  Robin  hath  been  laid. 
How  he  hath  oooaenM  diem,  that  him  would  have  be- 

tay'd; 
How  often  he  hath  come  to  Nottingham  disgois'd, 
And  mmringly  eacsp'd,  being  set  to  be  surpriz'd. 
In  this  our  raacsoos  isle,  I  think  there  is  not  one, 
Bat  he  hath  iieard  some  talk  of  him  and  Uttle  John ; 
And  to  the  end  of  time,  the  tales  shall  iie*er  be  done, 
Of  Scailoek,  QeoigeaUjhreen,  and  Much  the  miller's 

son. 
Of  TodL  the  mory  friar,  which  many  a  sermon  made 
In  praise  of  Robin  Hood,  his  outlaws,  and  their  trade. 
An  hnndred  vaKant  men  had  this  brave  Robin  Hood, 
Still  ready  at  his  call,  that  bowmen  were  right  good. 
An  dad  m  Lincdbi  green,  with  c^m  of  red  and  blue. 
His  fellow's  winded  horn,  not  one  of  them  but  knew, 
When  setting  to  their  lips  their  little  beugles  shrill. 
The  warUing  echoes  ws^'d  ftom  every  diOe  and  hill : 
Their  banldriefcs  set  with  studs,  athwart  dieir  shoulders 

«^ 
To  whicfa  mder  their  arms  their  sheaft  were  buckled 

A  abort  swoid  at  their  bdt,  a  buckler  scarce  a  span. 
Who  tibnck  bdow  the  knee,  nor  counted  then  a  man : 
An  made  of  Spanish  yew,  their  bows  were  wondVous 

strong; 
ney  not  an  aoow  drew,  but  was  a  doth  yard  long. 
Of  aidiery  they  had  the  very  perfect  craft, 
With  bnMMLanow,  or  but,  or  prick,  or  roving  shaft. 
At  marks  ftdl  for^^  score,  they  us'd  to  prick,  and  mve, 
Vet  higher  than  the  breMt,  for  compass  new  strove ; 
Yet  at  the  fivthest  mark  a  foot  ooukl  hardly  win : 
At  long4Nits,  short,  and  hoyles,  eadi  one  could  deave 

the  pin: 
Their  snows  findy  pair'd,  for  timber,  and  for  feather, 
With  birch  and  braxil  piec'd,  to  fly  in  any  weather ; 
And  shot  they  with  the  round,  die  square,  or  forked 

pik, 
The  looae  gave  such  a  twang,  as  might  be  heard  a  mile. 
And  of  these  ardien  brave,  there  was  not  any  one, 
Bat  he  could  kill  a  deer  fan  swiftest  speed  upon, 


Which  they  did  boU  and  roast,  in  many  a  jni^ty 

wood. 
Sharp  hunger  the  fine  sauce  to  their  more  kingly  food. 
Then  taking  them  to  rest,  his  merry  men  and  he 
Slept  many  a  summer's  night  under  the  greenwood  tree. 
Frran  wealthy  abbots'  chests,  and  churls  abundant  store, 
What  oftentimes  he  took,  he  shar'd  amongst  the  poor : 
No  lordly  bishop  came  in  lusty  Robin's  way, 
To  him  before  he  went,  but  for  lus  pass  must  pay : 
The  widow  in  distress  he  gradoudy  rdiev'd. 
And  remedied  the  wrongs  of  many  a  virgin  griev'd: 
He  tkom  the  husband's  bed  no  married  woman  wan. 
But  to  his  mistress  dear,  his  loved  Marian, 
Was  ererconstant  known,  whidi  whercsoe'er  die  came, 
Was  sovereign  of  the  woods,  chief  lady  of  the  game : 
Her  dotfaes  tudc'd  to  the  knee,  and  dainty  touded 

hair, 
With  bow  and  quiver  aim'd,  she  wander'd  here  and 

there 
Amongst  the  forests  wild;  Diana  never  knew 
Such  pleasures,  nor  such  bans  as  Mariana  slew.'* 
Of  meny  Robhi  Hood,  a|id  of  his  meizier  men, 
The  song  had  scarcdy  ceas'd,  when  as  the  Muse  agahi 
Wades  Brwash  that  at  hand  on  Sherwood's  setting  side 
The  Nottinghamian  fidd,  and  Derbian  dodi  divide. 
And  northward  finrn  her  springs,  haps  Scardak  forth 

to  find. 
Which  like  her  mistress  Peake,  is  natuiaUy  indin'd 
To  thrust  forth  ragged  deeves^  with  whi<i  d^  scat. 

teredlies 
As  busy  nature  here  could  not  herself  suffice. 
Of  this  Qft4dt*ring  earth  the  sundry  shapes  to  show. 
That  from  my  entrance  here  doth  rough  and  rougher 

grow, 
Wliich  of  a  lowly  dale,  although  the  name  it  bear. 
You  by  the  rocks  might  think,  that  it  a  mountain  were 
From  which  it  takes  the  name  of  Scardale,  whidi  ex« 

press'd. 
Is  the  hard  vale  of  rocks,  of  Chesterfidd  possess'd. 
By  her  which  is  insdl'd :  where  Rother  horn  her  rist, 
Ibber,  and  Crawley  hath,  and  Ounno,  that  assist 
Her  weaker  wand'xing  stream  tow'rds  Yorkshire  as  she 

wends. 
So  Scardale  tow'rds  the  same,  that  lovdy  Iddle  sends, 
That  hdps  the  fertile  seat  of  Aidiohne  to  inide : 
But  to  th'  unwearied  Muse  the  Peake  appears  the 

while, 
A  withered  bddam  long,  with  bleared  wat'rish  eyes. 
With  many  a  bleak  storm  dim'd,  which  often  to  the 

skies  [head. 

She  cast,  and  oft  to  th'  earth  bow'd  down  her  aged 
Her  meagre  wrinkled  face,  being  sullied  still  with  Ind, 
With  sitting  in  the  works,  and  poring  o'er  the  mines, 
Which  she  out  of  the  ore  continually  refines : 
For  she  a  chemist  was,  and  nature's  secrets  knew. 
And  ftom  amongst  the  lead,  she  antimony  drew, 
And  crystal  there  congeal!d  (by  her  instiled  flowers) 
And  in  aU  medicines  luiew  their  most  effectual  powers. 
The  spirits  that  haunt  the  mines,  she  could  command 

and  tame. 
And  bind  them  as  die  list  in  Satum's  dreadful  name : 
She  miU-stones  from  the  quarrs,  with  shaipen'd  picks 

could  get,  [whet 

And  dainty  nHbeUstones  make,  the  dulL<cdg'd  tools  to 
Wherefbre  the  Peake  as  proud  of  her  lab<mous  toil. 
As  others  of  their  com,  or  goodness  of  tlieir  soil, 
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Thinking  the  time  was  Umg^  tOl  she  her  tak  had  told. 
Her  wonders  one  by  one,  uus  plainly  doth  unfold : 
^  My  dreadful  daughters  boin,  your  mother*s  dear 

delight,  [miffht ; 

Great  nature's  chiefest  work,  wherein  she  shewM  her 
Ye  dark  and  hollow  caves,  the  portiaitures  of  hell. 
Where  foes  and  misty  damps  continually  do  dwell ; 
O  ye  my  loydy  joys,  my  darlings,  in  whose  eyes 
Honor  assumes  her  seat,  from  whose  abiding  flies 
Thick  vapours,  that  like  rugs  still  hang  the  troubled  air, 
Ye  of  your  mother  Peake  the  hope  and  only  care : 
O  thou  my  first  and  best,  of  thy  black  entrance  nam*d 

O  be  thou  not  ashamed, 

Nor  think  thyself  disgracM  or  hurt  thereby  at  all. 
Since  from  thy  horror  first  men  us*d  thee  so  to  call : 
For  as  amongst  the  Moors,  the  jettiest  black  are  deemM 
The  beautifdl'st  of  them ;  so  are  your  kind  esteemM 
The  more  ye  gloomy  are,  more  fearful  and  obscure, 
(That  hardly  any  eye  your  sternness  may  endure) 
The  more  ye  famous  are,  and  what  name  men  can  hit, 
That  best  may  ye  express,  that  best  doth  ye  befit : 
For  he  that  will  attempt  thy  black  and  darksome  jaws, 
In  midst  of  suipmer  meets  with  winter*s  stormy  flaws, 
Gold  dews,  that  over  head  from  thy  foul  roof  distil, 
And  meeteth  under  foot  with  a  dead  sullen  rill. 
That  Acheron  itself  a  man  would  think  he  were 
Immediately  to  pass,  and  staid  for  Charon  there ; 
Thy  floor,  diead  cave,  yet  flat,  though  very  rough  it  be 
With  often  winding  turns :  then  come  thou  next  to  me, 
My  pretty  daughter  Poole,  my  second  loved  child, 
MHiich  by  that  noble  name  was  happOy  instil*d, 
Of  that  more  generous  stock,  long  honoured  in  this 

shire,  ' 

Of  which  amongst  the  rest,  one  being  outlaw*d  here. 
For  his  strong  r^ge  took  this  dark  and  uncouth  place. 
An  heir-loom  ever  since,  to  that  succeeding  race : 
Whose  entrance  though  depiessM  below  a  mountain 

steep. 
Besides  so  veir  strait,  that  who  will  see*t  must  creep 
Into  the  mouth  thereof,  yet  being  once  got  in, 
A  rude  and  ample  roof  doth  instantly  Iwgin 
To  raise  itself  aloft,  and  whoso  doth  intend 
The  length  thereof  to  see,  still  going  must  ascend 
On  mighty  slippery  stones,  as  by  a  winding  stair, 
MHiich  of  a  kind  of  base  dark  alabaster  are. 
Of  strange  and  sundry  forms,  both  in  the  roof  and 

floor, 
As  nature  showM  in  thee,  what  ne^er  was  seen  before. 
For  Elden  thou  my  third,  a  wonder  I  prefer 
Before  the  other  two,  which  perpendicular 
Dive'st  down  into  the  ground,  as  if  an  entrance  were 
Through  earth  to  lead  to  hell,  ye  well  might  judge  it 

here,  (found. 

Whose  depth  is  so  immense,  and  wondrously  pro- 
As  that  long  line  which  serves  the  deepest  sea  to 

sound,  [scrat 

Her  bottom  never  wrought,  as  though  the  vast  de- 
Through  this  terrestrial  globe  directly  pointing  went 
Our  Antipodes  to  see,  and  with  her  gloomy  eyes, 
To  glote  upon  those  stars,  to  us  that  never  rise ; 
That  down  into  this  hole  if  that  a  stone  ye  throw. 
An  screws  length  from  thence  (some  say  that)  ye 

may  go. 
And  coming  back  thereto,  with  a  still  listening  ear. 
May  hear  a  sound  as  tliough  that  stone  then  fidling 


^^  Yet  for  her  caves,  and  holes,  Peake  only  not  ezceb. 
But  that  I  can  again  produce  diose  wondrous  wells 
Of  Buckston,  as  I  have,  that  most  delicious  fbunt, 
Which  men  the  second  Bath  of  England  do  account. 
Which  in  the  primer  reigns,  when  &nt  this  well  began 
To  have  her  virtues  known  unto  the  blest  Saint  Anne, 
Was  oansecnted  then,  which  the  same  temper  hath 
As  that  most  dainty  spring,  which  at  the  iunons  Bath 
Is  by  the  cross  instil'd,  whose  fkoie  I  mud)  prefer, 
In  that  I  do  compare  my  daintiest  spring  to  ner, 
Nice  sicknesses  to  cure,  as  also  to  prevent. 
And  supple  their  dear  skins,  i^ch  ladies  oft  fie- 

auent; 
Most  fuU,  most  fair,  most  sweet,  and  most  ddiciona 

source. 
To  this  a  second  fount,  that  in  her  natural  course, 
As  mighty  N^une  doth,  so  doth  she  ebb  and  flow. 
If  some  Wdah  shires  report,  that  they  the  like  can 

show. 
I  answer  those,  that  her  shall  so  no  wonder  call. 
So  far  from  any  sea,  not  any  of  them  alL 
My  caves  and  fountains  thus  deliver'd  yon,  for  change, 
A  little  hill  I  have,  a  wonder  yet  more  strange, 
Which  though  it  be  of  light,  and  almost  dusty  sand. 
Unaltered  with  the  wind,  yet  doth  it  firmly  stand  ; 
And  running  from  the  top,  although  it  never  cease, 
Yet  doth  the  foot  thereof  no  whit  at  all  increase. 
Nor  is  it  at  the  top,  the  lower  or  the  less. 
As  nature  had  ordained,  that  so  its  own  excess 
Should  by  some  secret  way  within  itself  ascend. 
To  feed  the  falling  back;  with  this  yet  doth  not  end 
The  wonders  of  the  Peake,  for  nothing  that  I  have. 
But  it  a  wonder's  name  doth  very  jusSy  crave : 
A  forest  such  have  I  (of  which  wlien  any  speak 
Of  me  thejr  it  instile,  The  Forest  of  the  Peake) 
Whose  hills  do  serve  for  brakes,  the  rocks  for  shrabs 

and  trees. 
To  which  the  stag  pursued,  as  to  ^  thicket  flees; 
Like  it  in  all  this  ide,  for  stonness  there  is  none. 
Where  nature  may  be  said  to  show  you  groves  of  stone. 
As  she  in  little  there,  had  curiously  compilM 
The  model  of  the  vast  Arabian  stony  wild. 
Then  as  it  is  supposed,  in  England  that  there  be 
Seven  wonders :  to  myself  so  have  I  here  in  me, 
My  seven  before  rehears'd,  allotted  me  by  fate. 
Her  greatnesa,  as  therein  ardain*d  to  imitate.*' 
No  sooner  had  the  Peake  her  seven  proud  wonders 

sung. 
But  Darwin  from  her  fount,  her  mother's  hills  among. 
Through  many  a  crooked  way,  oppos'd  with  envious 

rocks,  [g<><xUy  flocks 

Ckimes  tripping  down  tow'rds  Trent,  and  sees  the 
Fed  by  her  mother  Peake ;  and  herds  (for  hom  and 

hair. 
That  hardly  are  put  down  by  Aose  of  Lancashire) 
Which  on  her  mountains  side,  and  in  her  bottoms 

graze,  ltoga«. 

On  whose  delightful  course,  whilst  Unknidge  stands 
And  look  on  her  his  flll,  doth  on  his  tiptoes  get, 
HeNowstoUplaihly  sees,  which  likewise  from  the  set. 
Salutes  her,  and  like  friends,  to  Heaven-hiU  £»  away. 
Thus  from  their  lofiy  topa,  were  plainly  heard  to  say : 
*^  Fab*  hill  be  not  so  proud  of  thy  so  pleasant  sdte. 
Who  for  ihou  giv'st  the  eye  such  wcmdoful  delight. 
From  any  mountain  near,  that  glorious  name  of  Heaven, 
Thy  bravery  to  express,  was  to  thy  greatness  given: 
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Not  cast  thine  eye  ao  mudi  on  things  that  be  above: 
For  aavest  thou  as  we  do  our  Darwin,  thou  would^st 

lore 
Her  moce  than  any  thing,  that  bo  doth  thee  allure ; 
Hlien  Darwin  that  by  this  her  travd  eould  endure. 
Takes  Now  into  her  tram  (from  Nowitoll  her  great  sire, 
Which  shews  to  take  her  name)  with  many  a  winding 

Then  wandering  tfaion^  the  wilds,  at  length  the  pretty 

Wye,  [ply 

Fram  her  Uack  mother  Podk,  her  nimbler  course  doth 

TowVds  Darwin,  and  along  from  Bakewell  with  her 


LadikeU  a  Utile  brook,  and  Headfbrd,  whose  poor 


But  hardly  them  the  name  of  riyeiets  can  afibrd; 
When  Burfaiook  with  the  strength,  that  nature  her 

hathstor'd, 
Althoiigfa  hut  very  small,  yet  much  doth  Dsrwin  stead. 
At  Worksworth  on  her  way,  when  from  the  mines  of 

lead,  [east, 

Bnwn  Ecdesbosne  comes  in,  then  Amber  from  the 
Of  all  the  Derbian  npaphs  of  Darwin  lov*d  the  best, 
(A  delicater  flood  from  fountain  never  flow'd) 
Then  conoing  to  the  town,  on  whidi  she  first  bestowM 
Her  natunl  British  name,  her  Derby,  so  again. 
Her  to  that  andent  seat  doth  kindly  entertain. 
Where  Marten^BnM^  although  an  easy  shallow  rill, 
There  ofiezeth  all  she  hath,  her  mistress*  banks  to  fill. 
And  an  too  little  thinks  that  was  on  Darwin  spent ; 
From  henoe  as  she  departs,  in  travelling  to  Trent 
Back  goes  the  active  Muse,  tow'rds  Laxmhire  amain, 
Where  matter  rests  enough  her  vigour  to  maintain. 
And  to  the  northcm  hills  shall  leKl  her  on  along, 
Whidi  now  must  wholly  be  the  subject  of  my  song." 


AN  ODE  WRITTEN  IN  THE  PEAK. 

This  while  we  are  abroad, 

Shan  we  not  touch  our  lyre  ? 

Shall  we  not  sing  an  Ode  ? 
Shan  that  holy  &e, 

In  na  that  sizonffly  glowed. 
In  this  OQU  air  expire  ? 

Long  since  the  summer  laid 

Her  Int^  bmv'ry  down. 
The  autumn  half  is  way'd. 

And  Boreas  *ffins  to  frown, 
Smoe  now  I  did  b^old 

Great  Brute*s  first  builded  town.       ^ 
« 
Thoo^  in  the  utmost  Peak 

Awhile  we  do  remain. 
Amongst  the  mountains  bleak 

£xpo8*d  to  sleet  and  rain. 
No  nort  our  hours  shaU  break 

To  exereise  our  vein. 

What  thoueh  bright  Phoebus'  beams 
Refreu  the  southern  ground, 

And  thou^  the  princely  Thames 
With  beauteous  nymphs  abound. 


And  by  old  Camber's  stietan 
Be  many  wonders  found : 

Yet  many  rivers  dear 

Here  glide  in  silver  swathes. 
And  what  of  aU  most  dear, 

Buxton's  delicious  baths. 
Strong  ale  and  noble  cheer, 

T'  assuage  breem  winter's  scathes. 

Those  glim  and  horrid  caves, 

Mliose  looks  affright  the  day. 

Wherein  nice  Nature  saves 

What  she  would  not  bewray. 

Our  better  leisure  craves, 
And  doth  invite  our  lay. 

In  places  fiur  or  near. 

Or  famous,  or  obscure. 
Where  wholesome  is  the  air, 

Or  where  the  most  impure, 
AU  times,  and  every  where. 

The  Muse  is  stiU  in  ure. 


THE  BALLAD  OF  AGINCOURT, 

Fair  stood  the  wind  for  France, 
When  we  our  sails  advance. 
Nor  now  to  prove  our  chance 

Longer  wiU  tarry; 
But  putting  to  the  main. 
At  Kaux,  the  mouth  of  Seine, 
With  aU  his  martial  train. 

Landed  King  Harry. 

And  taking  many  a  fort, 
Fumish'd  in  wanike  sort. 
Marched  towards  Aginoourt 

In  happy  hour; 
Skirmishing  day  by  day 
With  those  that  stopp'd  his  way. 
Where  the  French  gen'ral  lay 

With  aU  his  power. 

Which  in  his  height  of  pride. 
King  Henry  to  deride, 
His  ransom  to  provide 

To  the  king  sending ; 
Which  he  neglects  the  whUc, 
As  from  a  nation  vile, 
Yet  with  /m  angry  smUe, 

Their  faU  portending. 

And  turning  to  his  men. 
Quoth  our  brave  Henry  then, 
Though  they  to  one  be  ten. 

Be  not  amazed. 
Yet  have  wc  weU  begun. 
Battles  so  bravely  won 
Have  ever  to  the  sun 

By  fame  been  raised. 

And  for  myself,  quoth  he. 
This  my  fuU  rest  shaU  be. 
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Englaiid  ne'er  moum  fbr  me. 
Nor  moie  oteem  me. 

Victor  I  will  remain. 

Or  on  this  earth  lie  dain. 

Never  ihall  the  lustain 
Loss  to  redeem  me. 

Poitiers  and  Cieesy  tell. 

When  most  their  pride  did  sweO, 

Under  our  swords  they  fell. 

No  less  our  skill  is. 
Than  when  our  grandsiie  great, 
Claiming  the  renl  seat. 
By  many  a  warlike  feat, 

LoppM  the  French  lilies. 

The  Duke  of  York  so  dread, 
The  eager  vaward  led ; 
With  the  main  Henry  sped. 

Amongst  his  henchmen. 
Exoester  had  the  rear, 
A  taiver  man  not  tboe, 
O  Lord  how  hot  they  were 

On  the  fiedse  Frenchmen ! 


Thfcy  now  to  fight  am  gone. 
Armour  on  armour  shone, 
Drum  now  to  drum  did  groan, 

To  hear  was  wonder ; 
That  with  the  cries  thev  make. 
The  very  earth  did  shake. 
Trumpet  to  trumpet  spake, 

Thunder  to  ttiunder. 


Well  it  thine  age  1 
O  noble  Erpin^am, 
Which  did  the  signal  aim 

To  OUT  hid  raroes ; 
When  from  a  meadow  by. 
Like  a  storm  suddenly, 
The  English  archery 

Struck  the  Flench  hovses. 

With  Spanish  yew  so  strong, 
Arrows  a  doth-yard  long. 
That  like  to  serpents  stung, 
Pierdng  the  weather; 
None  from  Ids  fellow  star^ 


But  playing  manly  parts, 
And  like  tme  English  heurts, 
Stuck  dose  togedier. 

When  down  their  bows  they  threw. 
And  fordk  thdr  bilbows  drew. 
And  on  the  French  they  flew ; 

Not  one  was  tardy ; 
Arms  were  fiom  shoulden  sent. 
Scalps  to  the  teeth  were  rent, 
Down  the  French  peasants  went. 

Our  men  wen  haidy. 

This  while  our  ndUe  king. 
His  broadsword  brandishuiff, 
Down  the  French  host  did  ding. 

As  to  overwhelm  it ; 
And  many  a  dent  wound  knt, 
Hli  arms  with  bbod  besprent, 
And  many  a  cruel  dent 

Bruised  his  hehnet 

01o*ster,  that  duke  so  good. 
Next  of  the  royal  blood. 
For  famous  England  stood. 

With  his  brave  brother : 
Clarence,  in  steel  so  bright, 
Though  but  a  maiden  knight^ 
Yet  in  that  Airions  firiit 
.    Scarce  sudi  anomer. 

Warwick  in  blood  did  wade, 
Oxford  the  foe  invade, 
And  cruel  slaughter  made, 
'  Still  as  tfaqr  ran  up ; 
Suffolk  his  axe  did  ply, 
Beaumont  and  Willoughby 
Bare  them  right  doughtily, 
Ferrers  and  Fanhope. 

Upon  Saint  Crispin's  day 
Fought  was  this  noble  finy, 
Whidi  iame  did  not  dday 

To  England  to  carry  ; 
O,  when  sh2l  Englishmen 
With  such  acts  fill  a  pen, 
Or  England  breed  Main 

Such  a  King  Harry  ? 


SAMUEL  DANIEL— A,  D.  1562-1619. 


TO  THE  LADY  MARGARET^  COUNTESS 
OF  CUMBERLAND. 

He  that  of  sudi  a  hdght  hath  built  his  mind. 
And  TearM  the  dwdling  of  his  dioughts  so  strong. 
As  neither  fear  nor  hop6  can  shake  ue  frame 
Of  his  lesolT'd  powers ;  nor  all  the  wind 
Of  Tanitj  or  malice  pierce  to  wrong 
His  settkd  peace,  or  to  disturb  the  same : 
What  a  fair  seat  hath  he,  from  whence  he  may 
The  boundlesa  wastes  and  wUds  of  man  surrey  I 

And  with  bow  free  an  eye  doth  he  look  down 
Upon  these  lower  regions  of  turmoil, 
Uliere  all  the  storms  of  passions  mainly  beat 
On  flesh  and  Uood :  where  honoor,  pow%  renown. 
Are  only  gay  afflictions,  golden  toil ; 
Where  greatness  stands  upon  as  feeble  feet 
As  frailty  doth ;  and  only  great  doth  seem 
To.Uttle  minds,  who  do  it  so  esteem. 

He  looks  upon  the  mistiest  monarch's  wars 
But  only  as  on  stately  robberies ; 
Where  evermore  the  fortune  that  nreyalls 
Must  be  the  right :  the  iH-sucoeecung  man 
The  fairest  and  the  best-fac*d  entetpriae. 
Great  pirate  Pompey  lesser  pirates  quails : 
Justice,  he  sees  (as  if  seduced)  still 
Cmspires  widi  pow*^  whose  cause  must  not  be  iH 

He  sees  tibe  face  of  right  t*  appear  as  manifold 
As  are  die  passions  of  uncertain  man  ; 
Wlio  puts  it  in  ail  colours,  idl  Atdres, 
To  sem  his  ends,  and  make  his  courses  hold. 
He  sees,  that  let  deceit  work  what  it  can. 
Plot  and  ooDtrive  base  ways  to  high  desires ; 
That  die  all.guiding  Providenoe  doth  yet 
AD  disaptNWit,  and  modai  this  smoke  of  wit 

Nor  is  he  moT*d  with  all  the  thimder.cracks 
Of  tyrants'  threats,  or  with  the  surly  brow 
Of  pow*r,  that  proudly  sits  on  others'  £rimes : 
CfafogM  with  more  aying  sins  than  those- he  checks. 
The  Btonns  of  sad  confusion,  that  may  grow 
Up  in  the  present  fbr  the  coming  tunes, 
Appal  not  him ;  diat  hath  no  side  at  all. 
But  of  himsdf,  and  knows  the  worst  can  falL 

AJtfaoogfa  his  heart  (so  near  allyM  to  earth) 
Cannot  but  pity  the  poplezed  state 
Of  tnmfaloas  and  distress'd  mortality, 
That  dnis  make  way  unto  the  \udy  birth 
Of  their  own  BOROws,  and  do  stm  beget 
Affliction  upon  imbedHty : 
Vet  seeing  uius  the  course  of  things  must  run. 
He  looks  thereon  not  strange,  but  as  fore-done. 

And  whOst  distrau^  ambition  comjmsses, 
And  ia  eBconmsas'd ;  whilst  as  craft  deceives. 
And  is  dcoeiyM ;  wldbt  man  doth  ransack  man, 
And  builds  on  blood,  and  rises  by  distress; 
And  th'  inheritance  of  desolation  leayes 
To  great  expecting  hopes :  he  looks  thereon. 
As  from  the  shore  of  peace,  with  unwet  eye. 
And  bean  no  ▼entuie  in  impiety. 


Thus,  madam,  fkres  that  man,  that  hath  prepar'd 
A  rest  for  his  desires ;  and  sees  all  things 
Beneath  him ;  and  hath  leam'd  this  book  of  man. 
Full  of  the  notes  of  frailty ;  and  compared 
The  best  of  glory  with  her  sufferings : 
By  whom,  I  see,  you  labour  all  you  can 
To  plant  your  heart ;  and  set  your  thoughts  as  near 
His  glorious  mansion,  as  your  pow'rs  can  bear. 

VHuch,  madam,  are  so  fondly  fashioned 
By  that  dear  judgment,  that  had  cairy'd  you 
Beyond  the  feeble  limits  of  your  kind. 
As  they  can  stand  against  the  strongest  head 
Passion  can  make ;  mur'd  to  any  hue 
The  world  can  cast ;  that  cannot  cast  that  mind 
Out  of  her  form  of  goodness,  that  doth  sec 
Both  what  the  best  and  worst  of  earth  can  be. 

MHiich  makes,  that  whatsoever  here  befals. 
You  in  the  region  ot  yourself  remain : 
Where  no  vain  breath  of  tfi'  impudent  molests, 
That  hath  secur'd  within  the  brazen  walls 
Of  a  dear  conscience,  that  (without  all  stain) 
Rises  in  peace,  in  innocency  rests : 
Whilst  ah  tiiat  malice  fit>m  without  procures. 
Shews  her  own  ugly  heart,  but  hurts  not  yours. 

And  whereas  none  rejoice  more  in  revenge. 
Than  women  use  to  do ;  yet  you  wdl  know 
That  wrong  is  better  check'd  by  being  contcmn'd 
Than  being  pursued ;  leading  to  him  t'  avenge, 
To  whom  It  appertains.    Wherein  you  shew 
How  worthily  your  deamess  hath  condemned 
Base  Malediction,  livins  in  the  dark. 
That  at  the  rays  of  goodness  still  dotii  bark. 

Knowing  the  hc^Jt  of  man  is  set  to  be 
The  centre  of  this  world,  above  the  wMch 
These  revolutions  of  disturbances 
Still  roll ;  where  all  th'  aspects  of  misery 
Predominate :  whose  strong  effects  are  such. 
As  he  must  bear,  being  pow'rlcss  to  redress : 
And  that  unless  above  liimself  he  can 
Erect  liimself,  how  poor  a  thing  is  man ! 

And  how  turmoil'd  they  are  that  level  lie 
With  earth,  and  cannot  lift  themsdves  from  thence  ; 
That  never  are  at  peace  with  their  dcsiies. 
But  work  beyond  their  years ;  and  ev'n  deny 
Dotage  her  rest,  and  hardly  will  dispense 
With  deatii.     That  when  ability  eniies, 
Desire  lives  still — So  much  delight  mey  have, 
To  carry  toil  and  travail  to  the  grave. 

Whose  ends  you  see ;  and  what  can  be  the  best 
They  reach  unto,  when  they  have  cast  the  sum 
And  reck'ninss  of  their  glory.    And  you  know. 
This  floating  life  hath  but  this  port  of  rest, 
A  heart  prepar'd,  that  fears  no  ill  to  come. 
And  that  man's  greatness  rests  but  in  his  shew, 
The  best  of  all  whose  days  consumed  ai« 
Either  in  war,  or  peacc-^^onceiving  war. 

I     This  concord,  madam,  of  a  w^.tun'd  mind 
Hath  been  so  set  by  that  in.working  hand 
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Of  heav*n,  that  though  the  world  hath  done  hia  wont 
To  put  it  out  by  dismrda  moat  unkind. 
Yet  doth  it  stiU  in  perfect  union  stand 
With  God  and  man ;  nor  ever  will  be  forced 
From  that  most  sweet  aooord ;  but  still  agree. 
Equal  in  fortune,  in  equality. 

And  this  note,  madam,  of  your  worthiness 
Remains  recorded  in  so  many  hearts. 
As  time  nor  malice  cannot  wrong  your  right, 
The  inheritance  of  fame  you  must  possess : 
You  that  haye  built  you  by  your  great  deserts 
(Out  of  small  means)  a  far  more  exquisite 
And  glorious  dwelling  for  your  honour*d  name, 
Than  all  the  gold  that  leaden  minds  can  frame. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  STONE  HENGB. 

AwD  whereto  serves  that  wondrous  trophy  now 
That  on  the  goodly  plain  near  Walton  stands  ? 
That  huge  dumb  heap,  that  cannot  tell  us  how, 
Nor  what,  nor  whence  it  is ;  nor  with  whose  hands, 
Nor  for  whose  glory — ^it  was  set  to  shew. 
How  much  our  pride  mocks  that  of  other  lands. 

Whereon,  when  sa  the  gazing  passenger 
Had  greedy  looked  with  admiration ; 
And  fain  would  know  his  birth,  and  what  he  were ; 
How  there  erected ;  and  how  long  agon : 
Inquires  and  asks  his  fellow  traveler 
What  he  had  heard,  and  his  opinion. 

And  he  knows  nothing.     Then  he  turns  asain. 
And  looks  and  sighs ;  anid  then  admires  afreui. 
And  in  himself  with  sorow  doth  complain 
The  misery  of  dark  foigetfulness : 
Angry  with  time  that  nothing  should  remain. 
Our  greatest  wonders'  wonder  to  express. 

Then  ignorance,  with  fabulous  discourse. 
Robbing  fair  art  and  cunning  of  their  right, 
Tells  how  those  stones  were  by  the  devil's  force 
From  Afric  brought  to  Ireland  in  a  night ;     • 
And  thence  to  Brittany,  by  magic  course, 
Fnnn  giants'  hands  redeem'd  by  Merlin's  sleight. 

And  then  near  Ambri  plac'd,  in  memory 
Of  all  those  noble  Britons  murder'd  there, 
By  Hengist  and  hh  Saxon  treachery, 
Coming  to  parley,  in  peace  at  unawsra. 
With  this  old  legend  then  credulity 
Holds  her  content,  and  doses  up  her  care. 

But  is  antiquity  so  great  a  liar  ? 
Or  do  her  younger  sons  her  age  abuse ; 
Seeing  after..comers  still  so  apt  t'  admire 
The  grave  authority  that  she  doth  use. 
That  rev'rence  and  respect  dares  not  require 
Proof  of  her  deeds,  or  once  her  words  refuse  ? 

Yet  wrong  they  did  us,  to  presume  so  tai 
Upon  our  early  credit  and  delight ; 
For  once  found  false,  they  straight  became  to  mar 
Our  faitli,  and  their  own  reputation  quite; 
That  now  her  truths  hardly  believed  are ; 
And  though  she  avouch  the  right,  she  scarce  hath  right 

And  as  for  thee,  thou  huge  and  mighty  frame, 
That  stand'st  corrupted  so  with  time's  despite, 
And  giv'st  fflse  evidence  against  their  fame 
That  set  thee  there  to  testify  their  right ; 
And  art  become  a  traitor  to  their  name, 
That  trusted  thee  with  all  the  best  they  might ; 


Thou  shalt  stand  still  bely'd  and  slandeTed, 
The  only  gasing-stock  of  ignorance. 
And  by  thy  guSe  the  wise  admonished. 
Shall  never  more  desire  such  hopes  t'  advance, 
Nor  trust  their  living  glory  with  the  dead 
That  cannot  speak,  but  leave  their  fame  to  chance. 

Consid'ring  in  how  small  a  room  do  lie, 
And  yet  lie  ufe  (as  fresh  as  if  alive) 
All  those  great  worthies  of  antiquity, 
Which  long  fore4iv'd  thee,  and  shall  long  survive ; 
Who  stroller  tombs  found  for  eternity, 
Than  could  the  pow'rs  of  all  the  earth  contrive. 

Wliere  they  remain  these  trifles  to  upbraid, 
Out  of  the  reach  of  spoil,  and  way  of  rage ; 
Though  time  with  all  his  pow'r  of  yean  hath  laid 
Long  batt'ry,  back'd  with  undermining  age ; 
Yet  they  make  head  only  with  their  own  aid. 
And  war  with  his  all-conqu'ring  forces  wage ; 
Pleading  the  heaven's  prescription  to  be  fr^ 
And  t'  have  a  grant  t'  endure  as  long  as  he. 


LOVE  IN  INFANCY. 

Ah  1  I  remember  well  (and  how  can  I 

But  evermore  remember  well  ?)  when  first 

Our  flame  began,  when  scarce  we  knew  what  was 

The  flame  we  felt ;  when  as  we  sat  and  sigh'd 

And  look'd  upon  each  other,  and  conceiv'd 

Not  what  we  ail'd,  yet  something  we  did  ail ; 

And  yet  were  well,  and  yet  we  were  not  well. 

And  what  was  our  disease  we  could  not  tell. 

Then  would  we  kiss,  then  sigh,  then  look :  And  thus 

In  that  first  garden  of  our  simpleness 

We  spent  our  childhood :  But  when  years  began 

To  reu>  the  fruit  of  knowledge ;  ah,  how  then 

Would  she  with  graver  looks,  and  sweet  stem  brow^ 

Check  my  presumption  and  my  forwardness ; 

Yet  still  would  give  me  flowers,  still  would  me  sho^v 

What  she  would  have  me,  yet  not  have  me  know. 


THE  STORY  OF  ISULIA. 

Thebe  was  sometime  a  n3rmph, 

Isulia  named,  and  an  Arcadian  bom. 

Whose  mother  dying  left  her  veiy  young 

Unto  her  father's  charge,  who  cueniUy 

Did  breed  her  up  until  she  came  to  years 

Of  womanhood,  and  then  provides  a  match 

Both  rich  and  young,  and  fit  enough  for  her. 

But  she,  who  to  another  shepherd  had, 

Call'd  Sirthis,  vow'd  her  love,  aa  unto  one 

Her  heart  esteem'd  more  wor&y  of  her  love. 

Could  not  by  all  her  father's  means  be  wrov^t 

To  leave  her  choice,  and  to  forget  her  vow. 

This  nymph  one  day,  snrchaiv'd  with  love  and  grief^ 

Which  commonly  (the  more  the  pity)  dwell 

As  inmates  both  together,  walking  fcwth 

With  other  maids  to  fish  upon  the  shore ; 

Estrays  apart,  and  leaves  her  company, 

To  entertain  herself  with  her  own  thoughts : 

And  wanders  on  so  fiir,  and  out  of  sight. 

As  she  at  length  was  suddenly  suipriz'd 
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By  pfaates,  wbo  lay  Inridng  andemnth 

Thfloe  hoOoir  racks,  expectii^  there  some  priie. 

And  notwithstaiidiDg  afi  her  jateoiu  cries, 

lotzcsdea,  tean,  and  piayen,  those  fierce  men 

Rent  hair  and  Tefl,  and  earned  her  by  fbrae 

Into  their  ahip,  whidi  in  a  little  craek 

Hard  by  at  anchor  lay. 

And  pieacntly  they  hoisted  tail  and  so  away. 

When  she  was  thus  inshipp^d,  and  woefully 

Had  cast  her  eyes  about  to  view  that  hell 

Of  honor,  wheninto  she  was  so  suddenly  emplnng'd, 

She  spies  »  wonoan  sitting  with  a  diild 

Sucking  her  breast,  whi<£  was  the  captain's  wiie. 

To  her  she  canepa,  down  at  her  feet  she  lies ; 

^  O  woman,  if  that  name  of  woman  may 

Move  yoa  to  pity,  pity  »  poor  maid ; 

The  most  distressed  soul  that  ever  breath'd ; 

And  save  me  from  the  hands  of  those  fierce  men. 

Let  me  not  be  dcfilM  and  made  undean. 

Dear  woman^  now,  and  I  will  be  to  you 

The  feithfttU'st  sUve  that  ever  mistress  serv'd; 

Never  poor  soul  shall  be  more  dutiiiil. 

To  do  whatever  jou  command,  than  I. 

No  tml  will  I  renise ;  so  that  I  may 

Keep  this  poor  body  dean  and  undeflower^d, 

Whidi  is  an  I  will  ever  sed^    For  know 

It  is  not  fear  of  death  lays  me  thus  low, 

But  of  that  stain  will  make  my  death  to  blush.** 

All  this  would  nothing  move  Uie  woinan*8  heart, 

Mliom  yet  she  would  not  leave,  but  still  besought ; 

^  O  woman,  b^  diat  inftnt  at  your  breast, 

And  by  the  pams  it  cost  you  at  the  birth. 

Save  me,  as  ever  you  desire  to  have 

Y'onr  babe  to  joy  and  prosper  in  die  world: 

Which  win  the  better  ptospet  sure,  if  you 

Shan  mocy  shew,  which  is  with  mercy  paid  V* 

Then  kisses  ihe  her  feet,  then  kisses  too 

The  in&nt*s  fieet ;  and  **  Oh,  sweet  babe,**  (said  she) 

^^  Coold'st  thoa  but  to  thy  mother  speak  for  me, 

And  crave  her  to  have  pity  on  my  case, 

Thoa  mi^t*st  periiaps  pevail  with  her  so  much 

Altbouj^  I  cannot ;  child,  ah,  could*st  thou  speak.** 

The  in&ni^  whether  by  her  touching  it, 

Or  by  instinct  of  nature,  seeing  her  weep, 

Lool»  eamesdy  upon  hn,  and  then  looks 

Upon  the  mother,  then  on  her  again. 

And  then  it  cries,  and  then  on  either  looks : 

Hliidi  she  percdving ;  ''  blessed  child,**  (said  she) 

^^  Although  thou  can*st  not  speak,  yet  dost  thou  cry 

Unto  thy  mother  for  me.    Hear  thy  chiM, 

Dear  mother,  it*8  for  me  it  cries. 

If  8  aU  the  speech  it  hath.    Accept  those  cries, 

Save  me  at  ms  request  from  being  defll*d : 

Let  pity  move  thee,  diat  thus  moves  thy  child." 

The  woman,  tfao*  by  birth  and  custom  rude, 

Vet  having  veins  of  nature,  could  not  be 

But  pifoottble,  did  fed  at  length  the  point 

Of  pity  enter  so,  as  out  gush'd  teais, 

(Not  usual  to  stem  eyes)  and  she  besought 

Her  husband  to  bestow  on  her  that  prise, 

Widi  saftgoard  of  her  body  at  her  wiU. 


The  oaptafai  sedng  his  wife,  the  child,  the  nymph, 
AH  crying  to  him  in  this  piteous  sort, 
Fdt  his  rough  nature  shaken  too,  and  grants 
His  wife*s  request,  and  seals  his  grant  with  tears ; 
And  so  they  wept  aU  four  for  company : 
And  some  beholden  stood  not  with  diy  eyes ; 
Such  passion  wrought  the  passion  of  their  prize. 
Never  was  there  pardon,  that  did  take 
Ck>ndemned  from  the  block,  more  ioyful  than 
This  grant  to  her.    For  aU  her  misery 
Seem*d  nothing  to  the  comfort  she  reodv*d. 
By  being  thus  saved  from  impurity ; 
And  firom  the  woman*s  feet  she  would  not  part, 
Nor  trust  her  hand  to  be  without  some  hold 
Of  her,  or  of  the  child,  so  long  as  she  remain*d 
Within  the  ship,  which  in  few  days  arrives 
At  Alexandria,  whence  these  pirates  were ; 
And  there  this  woeful  maid  for  two  years*  space 
Did  serve,  and  truly  serve  this  captain*8  wife, 
(Who  would  not  lose  the  benefit  of  her 
Attendance,  for  her  profit  otherwise) 
But  daring  not  in  such  a  place  as  that 
To  trost  herself  in  woman's  habi^  crav*d 
That  she  might  be  appard*d  like  a  boy ; 
And  so  she  was,  and  as  a  boy  she  serv*d. 
At  two  yean*  end  her  mistress  sends  her  forth 
Unto  the  port  for  some  oommodides. 
Which  whilst  she  squght  for,  going  up  and  down. 
She  heard  some  merduintmen  of  Corinth  talk. 
Who  spake  that  language  the  Arcadians  did, 
And  were  next  neighboun  of  one  continent 
To  them,  all  rapt  with  passion,  down  she  kneels, 
Tells  them  she  was  a  poor  distressed  boy. 
Bom  in  Arcadia,  and  by  pirates  took. 
And  made  a  slave  in  Egypt :  and  besought 
Them,  as  they  fatben  were  of  children,  or 
Did  hold  their  nadve  country  dear,  they  would 
Take  pity  on  her,  and  relieve  her  youth 
From  diat  sad  servitude  wherein  she  liv*d : 
For  which  she  hoped  that  she  had  friends  alive 
Would  thank  them  one  day,  and  reward  them  too ; 
If  not,  yet  diat  she  knew  the  heav*ns  would  do. 
The  merchants  mov*d  with  pity  of  her  case, 
Being  ready  to  depart,  took  tier  with  them. 
And  landea  her  upon  her  country  coast : 
MHiere,  when  she  found  herself,  she  prostrate  falls, 
Kisses  the  ground,  duuiks  gives  unto  the  gods, 
Thanks  them  who  had  been  her  deliverers, 
And  on  she  trudges  through  the  desart  woods, 
Climbs  over  craggy  rocks,  and  mountains  steep, 
Wades  thorough  rivers,  struggles  thorough  bogs. 
Sustained  only  by  the  force  of  love ; 
Until  she  came  unto  her  nadve  plahis. 
Unto  the  fields  where  fint  she  drew  her  breath. 
There  she  lifb  up  her  eyes,  salutes  the  air, 
Salutes  the  trees,  the  bushes,  flow*rs  and  all : 
And,  ^'  Oh,  dear  Sirthis,  here  I  am,**  said  she, 
^*'  Here,  notwiAstanding  aU  my  miseries, 
I  am,  the  same  I  ever  was  to  thee ;  a  pure, 
A  chaste,  and  spodess  maid.*' 
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A  SESSION  OF  THE  POETS. 

A  Session  was  held  the  other  d^y. 
And  Apdlo  himself  was  at  it,  they  say; 
The  lauiel  that  had  been  so  long  vesenr'd. 
Was  now  to  be  given  to  him  best  deserv*d. 

And  therefore  the  wits  of  the  town  came  thither, 
'Twas  strange  to  see  how  they  flocked  t<^gether, 
Each  strongly  confident  of  his  own  way, 
Thought  to  gain  the  laurel  away  that  day. 

There  was  Selden,  and  he  sat  dose  by  the  chair; 
Wainman  not  far  off,  which  was  very  fair ; 
Sands  with  Townaend,  for  they  kept  the  order; 
Digby  and  Shillingsworth  a  litde  further : 

There  was  Lucan*s  translator  too,  and  he 

That  makes  Ood  so  big  in*s  poetry : 

Sdwin  and  Waller,  and  BarUeta  both  the  brothen; 

Jw^  Vaugfaan  and  Portear,  and  divers  others. 

The  first  that  broke  silence  was  good  old  Ben, 
Piepar'd  with  Canary  wine. 
And  he  told  them  plainly  he  deserv*d  the  bays. 
For  his  were  called  woiks,  where  othen  were  but 
plays. 

And  bid  them  remember  how  he  had  purged  the  stage 
Of  eiTOTB  that  had  lasted  many  an  age. 
And  he  hopM  they  did  not  think  the  Silent  Woman, 
The  Fox,  and  the  Alchymist  outdone  by  no  man. 

ApoUo  stopt  him  there,  and  bid  him  not  go  on, 
'Twas  merit,  he  said,  and  not  presumption 
Must  cairy^t,  at  which  Ben  turned  about 
And  in  great  choler  offiv'd  to  go  out: 

But  those  tiiat  were  there  thought  it  not  fit 
To  discontent  so  ancient  a  wit : 
And  therefore  ApoUo  call'd  him  back  again. 
And  made  him  mine  host  of  his  own  New  Inn. 

Tom  Carew  was  next,  but  he  had  a  fitult 

That  would  not  weU  stand  with  a  laureat; 

His  Muse  was  hard  bound,  and  th'  issue  oTs  brain 

Was  seldom  brought  f<Rth  but  with  trouble  and  pain. 

And  all  that  were  present  there  did  agree, 
A  Laureat-Muse  should  be  easy  and  ftee, 
Yet  sure  'twas  not  that,  but  'twas  thought  tiiat  his 

Oiaoe 
Consider'd  he  was  well  he  had  a  cup-bearer's  place. 

Win  Davenant,  asham'd  of  a  foolish  mischance 
That  he  had  got  lately  travelling  hi  France, 
Modestly  hop'd  the  handsomeness  oTs  Muse 
Might  any  defonnity  about  him  excuse. 


And  surely  the  company  would  have  been  content. 
If  they  could  have  found  any  precedent; 
But  in  all  their  reoorda,  either  in  verse  or  prose, 
There  was  not  one  Laureat  without  a  nose. 

To  Will  Bartlet  sure  all  the  wits  meant  well. 
But  fint  they  wou'd  see  how  his  show  wou'd  sell : 
Will  smil'd,  and  swore  in  their  judgments  they  went 
That  concluded  of  merit  upon  success.  [Ie9*> 

Suddenly  taking  his  place  agafai. 
He  gave  way  to  Sdvdn,  who  straight  slept  in ; 
But  alas  I  he  had  been  so  lately  a  wit. 
That  ApoUo  himself  scarce  knew  hhn  yet. 

Toby  Matthews  (pox  on  him)  how  came  he  there  ? 
Was  whispering  nothing  in  somebody's  ear. 
When  he  had  the  honour  to  be  nam'd  in  court. 
But  Sur,  you  may  thank  my  Liady  Carliale  for't : 

For  had  not  her  characters  fumiah'd  you  out 
With  something  of  handsome,  widiout  all  doubt 
You  and  your  sorrv  Ladv-AIuse  had  been 
In  the  number  of  those  that  woe  not  let  in* 

In  haste  from  the  court  two  or  three  came  in. 
And  they  brought  letters,  forsooth,  from  the  Queen, 
'Twas  discreetly  done  too,  for  if  th'  had  conw 
Without  them,  th'  had  scarce  been  let  into  the  room. 

This  made  a  dispute ;  for  'twas  phun  to  be  seen 

'EmAi  man  had  a  mind  to  gratify  the  Queen: 

But  Apollo  hunself  could  not  tiunk  it  fit; 

There  was  diffesenoe,  he  said,  betwixt  fooling  and  wit. 

Suckling  next  was  call'd,  but  did  not  appear. 
But  straight  one  whbpcr'd  Apollo  i'  th'  eir. 
That  of  all  men  living  he  cared  not  for't. 
He  lov'd  not  the  Muses  so  well  as  his  sport ; 

And  pris'd  black  eves,  or  a  lucky  hit 
At  bowls,  above  all  the  trophies  of  wit ; 
But  Apollo  was  angry,  and  publicly  said 
'Twere  fit  that  a  fine  were  set  uponS  head. 

M^'at  Montague  now  stood  forth  to  his  trial. 
And  did  not  so  much  as  suspect  a  denial ; 
But  witty  ApoUo  ask'd  hmi  first  of  all 
If  he  understood  his  own  pastoraL 

For  if  he  cou' ^  do  it,  'twould  plainly  i^ipear 

He  understood  more  than  any  man  thcre^ 

And  did  merit  the  bays  above  all  the  rest. 

But  the  Monsieur  waa modest;  and  siknoe  oonfest. 

During  these  troubles  in  the  court  was  hid 

One  that  Apollo  soon  miss'd,  little  Cid ; 

And  havfaiff  spy'd  him,  call'd  him  out  of  the  throng. 

And  advis'd  Um  in  his  ear  not  to  write  so  strong. 
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B*d,  bat  *twBi  ag'd,  that  he 
r  almd  J  of  another  oompany. 

Hales  flet  by  himtdf  mort  ffxwdy  did  amUe 
To  we  them  about  notUng  keep  gacfa  a  coU  | 
ApoDo  had  spy'd  him,  but  knowing  his  mind 
Part  by,  and  callM  Falkland,  that  sate  just  bdiind : 

But  he  was  of  late  so  gone  with  diirfaiity, 
That  he  had  ahnost  ibraot  his  poetry, 
Though  to  say  the  tnitfa,  and  ApoQo  did  kHow  it, 
He  nS^t  haye  been  both  his  priest  and  his  poet. 

At  length  who  but  an  Aldennan  did  i^pear, 
At  whlcli  Wm  DavenaBt  began  to  swear ; 
But  wiser  ApoQo  bade  him  draw  niglier, 
And,  wbcn  he  was  mocmted  a  little  higher, 

He  openly  dedar'd,  that  the  best  sign 
Of  good  stoce  of  wit^s  to  have  good  store  ol  coin. 
And  witfaont  a  syllable  moie  or  less  said, 
He  put  the  lanrel  cm  the  Aldennan^s  heal 

At  this  all  ihe  wits  were  in  snch  amaze 
That,  for  a  good  while,  they  did  nothing  but  gaze 
One  upon  another;  not  a  man  in  the  place 
But  had  discontent  writ  at  large  in  his  hce. 

Only  the  small  poets  cheerM  up  again. 
Out  of  hope,  as  'twas  thought,  of  borrowing ; 
But  sure  th^  were  out,  for  he  forfeits  his  crown 
When  he  lends  to  any  poet  about  the  town. 


SONG. 


Why  so  pale  and  wan,  fond  lover  ? 

Pr'ydiee  why  so  pale  ? 
Win,  when  looking  weH  can't  move  her, 

Looking  ill  prevail  ? 

IVydiee  why  so  pale  ? 

Why  so  dun  and  m«te,  young  sinner  ? 

Pr'ythee  why  so  mute  ? 
WiD,  when  speaking  well  can't  win  her, 

Saying  nothing  do*t  ? 

Pr'ythee  why  so  mute  ? 

Quit,  quit  for  shame!  tids  will  not  move, 

This  cannot  take  her ; 
If  of  hendf  she  will  not  love, 

Nothhig  can  make  her :— . 

The  devfl  take  her. 


BALLAD  ON  A  WEDDING. 

I  TELi-  thee,  Dick,  where  I  have  been, 
Where  I  the  razest  things  have  seen : 

Oh  fhhigs  without  compare ! 
Such  nghts  again  cannot  be  found 
In  any  place  on  Eflf^ish  gMund, 

Be  it  at  waketi  er  fiiir. 


At  Ghaiing^Cnss,  hard  by  the  way 
Where  we  (thou  know'st)  do  sell  our  hay, 

There  is  a  house  widi  stairs ; 
And  there  did  I  see  coming  down 
Such  fioiks  as  are  not  in  our  town, 

Vorty  at  least,  in  pairs. 

Amongst  the  rest,  one  pestlent  fine, 
(His  beard  no  bigger  diongh  than  thine) 

Widk'd  on  before  the  rest: 
Our  landlord  looks  like  nothing  to  him : 
The  king  (God  bless  hhn)  'twou'd  undo  him, 

l^ou'd  he  go  still  so  dicst. 

At  Course-a-park,  without  all  doabt, 
He  should  have  first  been  taken  out 

By  all  the  maids  i'  th'  town  i 
Though  lusty  Roger  there  had  been. 
Or  little  Gedige  upon  the  green, 

Or  Vincent  of  the  crown. 

But  wot  you  what  ?  the  youth  was  going 
To  make  an  end  of  all  his  wooing; 

The  parson  for  him  staid : 
Yet  by  his  leave,  for  all  his  haste, 
He  did  not  so  much  wish  all  past 

(Perchance)  as  did  the  maid. 

The  maid— and  thereby  hangs  a  tale  ■  — ■ 
For  sudi  a  maid  no  l^tson  ale 

Could  ever  yet  4>Toduoe : 
No  grape  that's  kindly  lipc,  could  be 
So  round,  so  phmqi,  so  soft  as  she, 

Nor  half  so  full  of  juice. 

Her  finger  was  so  small,  the  ring 
Wott'd  not  stay  on  which  diey  did  bring, 

It  was*  too  wide  a  peck : 
And  to  say  truth  (for  out  it  must) 
It  look'd  like  the  great  ooUar  (just) 

About  our  young  colt's  neck. 

Her  feet  beneath  her  petticoat. 
Like  little  mice  stole  in  and  out. 

As  if  they  fear*d  the  light : 
But  6ti !  she  dances  such  a  way  I 
No  sun  upon  an  Easter  Day, 

Is  half  so  fine  a  sight 

He  wou'd  have  kias'd  her  once  or  twice. 
But  she  wou'd  not,  she  was  so  nice, 

She  wou'd  not  do't  in  sight ; 
And  then  she  look'd  as  who  shou'd  say, 
J  will  do  what  I  list  to  day ; 

And  you  shall  do't  at  nij^t. 

Her  cheeks  so  rare  a  white  was  on. 
No  daisy  makes  comparison, 

(Who  sees  them  is  undone) 
For  streaks  of  red  we^  mingled  there, 
Such  as  ars  on  a  Katherine  pear, 

The  side  that's  next  the  sun. 

Her  Hps  wen  red,  and  one  was  th^ 
Gompar'd  to  that  was  next  her  diin. 

Some  bee  had  stung  it  newly. 
o2 
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Bat  (Dick)  hpttym  so  guard  her  &oe, 
I  dunt  no  more  upon  them  gaze, 

Than  on  the  tun  in  July. 

Her  mouth  so  small  when  she  does  mak, 
Thoud*8t  swear  her  teeth  her  woids  cud  bxeak. 

That  they  might  passage  get ; 
But  she  so  handled  still  the  matter, 
They  came  as  good  aa  ouia,  or  better. 

And  are  not  spent  a  whit. 

If  wishing  shou*d  be  any  sin. 

The  parson  himself  liad  guilty  been. 

She  lookM  that  day  so  purely : 
And  did  the  youth  so  oft  the  feat 
At  night,  as  some  did  in  conceit, 

It  would  have  spofl'd  him,  surely. 

Passion  o^ne !  how  I  run  on ! 

There's  that  that  wouM  be  thought  upon, 

I  tiow,  besides  the  bride. 
The  business  of  the  kitchen's  great, 
For  it  is  fit  that  men  should  eat ; 

Nor  was  it  there  deoy'd. 

Just  in  the  nick  the  cook  knock*d  thrice, 
And  all  the  waiters  in  a  trice 

His  summons  did  obey. 
Each  serving-man  with  dish  in  hand, 
March'd  boUly  up,  like  our  train'd  band, 

Presented  and  away. 

When  ail  the  meat  was  on  the  table, 
What  man  of  knife,  or  teeth,  was  able 

To  stay  to  be  entreated : 
And  this  ^  very  reason  was. 
Before  the  parson  could  say  grace, 

The  company  was  seated. 

How  hats  fly  off,  and  youths  carouse; 
Healths  fint  go  round,  and  then  the  house. 

The  bride's  came  thick  and  thick ; 
And  when  'twas  nam'd  another's  hodth. 
Perhaps  he  made  it  her's  by  stealth. 

And  who  oouM  help  it,  Dick  ? 

O  th*  sudden  up  they  rise  and  dance ; 
Then  sit  again,  and  sigh  and  glance : 

Then  dance  agam  and  kiss. 
Thus  sev'nd  ways  the  time  did  pass. 
Whilst  ev'ry  woman  wish'd  her  place. 

And  ev'ry  man  wish'd  his. 

By  this  time  all  were  stol'n  aside. 
To  counsel  and  undress  the  bride ; 

But  that  he  must  not  know : 
But  yet  'twas  thought  he  guest  her  mind. 
And  did  not  mean  to  stay  behind 

Above  an  hour  or  so^ 

When  in  he  came  (Dick)  there  she  lay. 
Like  new-fal'n  snow  melting  away, 

'Twas  time,  I  trow,  to  part. 
Kisses  were  now  the  only  stay. 
Which  toon  she  gave,  as  who  wou'd  say, 

Good  bw'y,  with  all  my  heart 


But  just  as  heav'na  wou'd  have  to  cross  it. 
In  came  the  bride-maids  with  the  posset: 

The  bridegroom  eat  in  spite  ; 
For  had  he  left  the  women  to't 
It  wou'd  have  cost  two  hours  to  do't,     ' 

Which  were  too  mudi  thai  night. 

At  length  the  candles  out;  and  now. 
All  that  they  had  not  done,  they  do : 

What  that  is,  who  can  tdl  ? 
But  I  believe, it  waa  no  more 
Than  you  and  I  have  done  before 

With  Bridget,  and  with  NelL 


SONG. 


*Ti8  now,  since  I  sat  down  before 

That  fodish  fort,  a  heart, 
(Time  strangely  spent)  a  year  and  more. 

And  still  I  did  my  part:    . 

Made  my  approadies,  ftom  her  hand 

Unto  her  Hp  did  rise. 
And  did  already  understand 

The  language  of  her  eyes. 

Proceeded  on  with  no  less  art. 

My  tongue  was  engineer; 
I  thought  to  undermine  the  heart 

By  whispering  in  the  ear. 

When  this  did  nothing,  I  brought  down 

Oreat  cannon  oaths,  and  shot 
A  thousand  thousand  to  the  town. 

And  still  it  yielded  not. 

I  then  resolv'd  to  starve  the  place 

By  cutting  off  all  kisses, 
Praising  and  gaiing  on  her  face, 

And  all  such  Utde  blisses. 

To  draw  her  out,  and  from  her  strength, 

I  drew  all  batteries  in ; 
And  brought  myself  to  lie  at  length 

As  if  no  siege  had  been. 

When  I  had  done  what  man  could  do. 
And  thought  the  place  mine  own. 

The  enemy  lay  quiet  too, 
And  snul'd  at  all  was  done. 

I  sent  to  know  from  whence  and  where 

These  hopes,  and  this  relief? 
A  spy  inform'd,  honour  waa  there. 

And  did  command  in  chief. 

March,  march,  (quoth  I)  the  word  straight  give, 
Let's  lose  no  time,  but  leave  her ; 

That  giant  upon  air  will  live, 
And  hold  it  out  for  ever. 

To  such  a  place  our  camp  remove 

As  will  not  siege  abide ; 
I  hate  a  fool  that  starves  her  love 

Only  to  feed  her  pride. 


SUCKLING. 
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TO  A  FRIEND. 


Whstheb  these  lines  do  find  you  out, 

Puttiiig  or  deaxmg  of  ft  doubt; 

(Whether  PndeiSistioo, 

Or  Eeooncilmg  Thiee  in  One, 

Or  the  umiduing  hov  men  die, 

And  liTe  at  onoe  eteoia%, 

Now  take  voa  up)  know  'tis  decreed 

Yoa  stni^t  bestride  the  college  steed. 

Leaine  Sodnus  and  the  schoohnen, 

(Whidi  Jack  Bond  swears  do  but  foolmen) . 

And  come  to  town ;  *tis  fit  yon  shew 

Vouiadf  abroad,  that  men  may  know 

(Wliate'er  some  learned  men  have  guest) 

That  orades  are  not  yet  ceasM : 

There  you  shall  £nd  the  wit  and  wine 

Flowing  alike,  and  both  divine : 

Dishes,  widi  names  not  known  in  books, 

And  kas  amongst  the  college  cooks, 

With  aanee  so  poignant  that  you  need 

Not  stay  till  hunger  bids  you  feed. 

The  sweat  of  learned  Jonson's  brain. 

And  gentle  Shakespear*s  easier  strain 

A  hackney..ooadi  Gonve]rs  you  to. 

In  spite  of  an  that  rain  can  do: 

And  Ibr  your  eighteen-pence  yon  sit 

The  lord  and  judge  of  all  fresh  wit 

News  in  one  day  as  much  weVe  here 

As  seanres  all  Windsor  for  a  year; 

And  whicfa  the  carrier  brings  to  you. 

After  ^  has  here  been  found  not  true. 

Then  think  what  company  *s  design'd 

To  meet  yon  here,  men  so  refin'd. 

Their  Toy  common  talk  at  board. 

Makes  wise,  or  mad,  a  young  oourtiocd : 

And  makes  him  oqpable  to  l^ 

Umpire  in's  iadier*s  company. 

Whoe  no  disputes  nor  foic'd  defimoe 

Of  a  man's  person  for  his  sense 

Take  up  the  time ;  all  strive  to  be 

Masfeen  of  truth,  as  victory : 

And  wBce  yoa  come,  I'd  boldly  swear 

A  synod  might  as  eas'ly  an 


THE  CARELESS  LOVER, 

Netxk  believe  me  if  I  love, 

Or  know  what  'tis,  or  mean  to  prove ; 

And  yet  in  fidth  I  lie,  I  do, 

Ai^  she's  extremely  handsome  too ; 

She's  fidr,  she's  wondrous  fair, 

But  I  care  not  who  knows  it. 

E'er  I'D  die  for  love,  I  fairiy  will  forego  it. 

Tins  heat  of  hope,  or  cold  of  fear, 
My  foolish  heart  could  never  bear: 
One  sigh  impriaon'd  ruins  more 
Than  earthquakes  have  done  heretofore : 
She's  fisir,  &c. 

When  I  am  hungry  I  do  eat. 
And  cat  no  fiogen  'stead  of  meat ; 


Nor  with  much  gaihig  on  her  fooe, 
Do  e'er  rise  hungry  from  the  place : 
She's  fair,  &c. 

A  gentle  round  fill'd  to  the  brink. 
To  this  and  f  other  friend  I  drink^ 
And  if  'tis  nam'd  another's  health, 
I  never  make  it  her's  by  stealth : 
She's  foir,  &c. 

BUu:kfriai8  to  me,  and  old  Whitehall, 
Is  even  as  much  as  is  the  fall 
Of  fountidns  on  a  pathless  grove, 
And  nourishes  as  much  as  my  love : 
She*B  fair,  &e. 

I  visit,  talk,  do  business,  play, 
And  fbr  a  need  laugh  out  a  day : 
Who  does  not  thus  in  Cupid's  school. 
He  makes  not  love,  but  plays  the  fool : 
She's  fair,  &c 


A  SONG. 


Hast  thou  seen  the  down  in  the  air. 

When  wanton  blasts  have  tost  it  ? 

Or  the  ship  on  the  sea, 

'When  ruder  winds  have  crost  it  ? 

Hast  thou  mark'd  the  crocodiles  weeping. 
Or  the  foxes  sleeping  ? 

Or  hast  thou  Tiew'd  the  peacock  in  his  pride. 
Or  the  dove  by  his  biide. 
When  he  courts  for  his  leacfaery  ? 

Oh!  8ofiGkle,ohI  so  vain,  oh!  so  fUse,  so  false  is  she! 


DETRACTION  EXECRATED, 

Thou  vennin  slander,  bred  in  abject  minds. 
Of  thoughts  impure,  by  vile  tongues  animate^ 
Canker  of  conversation  I  could'st  thou  find 
Nought  but  our  love  whereon  to  shew  thy  hate  ? 
Thou  never  wert,  when  we  two  were  alone ; 
What  canst  thou  witness  then  ?  thou  base  dull  aid 
Wast  useless  in  our  convenntion, 
Where  each  meant  more  than  could  by  both  be  said. 
Whence  hadst  thou  thy  intelligence,  from  earth  ? 
That  part  of  ns  ne'er  knew  that  we  did  love ; 
Or  fitnn  the  air:  our  gentle  sighs  had  birth 
From  such  sweet  raptures  as  to  joy  did  move : 
Our  thoughts,  as  pure  as  the  chaste  morning's  breath, 
When  from  the  night's  cold  arms  it  creeps  away. 
Were  doth'd  in  words ;  and  maiden's  blush  that  hath 
More  puritv,  more  innocence  than  they. 
Nor  from  the  water  could'st  thou  have  this  tale. 
No  briny  tear  has  fiurow'd  her  smooth  check ; 
And  I  was  pleas'd,  I  pray  what  should  he  ail 
That  had  her  love,  for  wiiat  else  could  he  seek  ? 
We  short'ned  days  to  moments  by  Love's  art. 
Whilst  our  two  souls  in  amorous  ecstasy 
I  Perceiv'd  no  passing  tune,  as  if  a  part 
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Our  love  had  been  of  idU  etanity ; 

Much  less  could  have  it  from  the  purer  Ifae, 

Our  heat  exhales  no  vapour  firam  costm  tense, 

Such  as  are  hopes,  or  fears,  or  fond  desire ; 

Our  mutual  love  itsdf  did  reoompense  % 

Thou  hast  no  CQaespoiidenGe  had  in  heav*n. 

And  th*  elemental  world,  thou  see*Bt,  is  fiiee  x 

MHience  hadst  thou  then  this,  talking  monster?  even 

From  hell,  a  harbour  fit  for  it  and  thee. 


Curst  be  th'  offidous  tongue  that  did  addieaii 
Thee  to  her  ears,  to  ruin  my  content : 
May  it  one  minnte  taste  sndi  happinesa, 
Deserving  lost  unpitied  it  lament ! 
I  must  forbear  her  sight,  and  so  repay 
In  grief,  those  hours  joy  short*ned  to  a  dream ; 
Bad)  mii^te  I  will  lengthen  to  a  day. 
And  in  one  year  outlive  Methuaalem. 


GEOKGE  WITHEK— A,  d.  1588-1667. 


FROM  THE  FOURTH  ECLOGUE  OF  THE  SHEPHERD'S  HUNTING, 

Roget  (O.  Wither)  exhorts  his  fidend  Willy  (William  Browne,  author  of  Britannia's  Pastorals)  not  to  give 
over  writing  verses  on  account  of  some  partial  detraction  whidi  he  had  met  with  |  describes  the  oonifbrt 
which  he  himself  derives  from  the  Muse.  The  scene  is  in  the  Marshalsea,  whve  Wither  was  imprisoned 
fixr  his  Satires,  and  wliere  Browne  is  supposed  to  visit  him. 


WiOy.  Fob  a  seng  I  do  not  pass 
'MongBt  my  friends,  but  what,  alas  I 
Should  I  have  to  do  with  them. 
Tint  my  music  do  contemn  ? 

RogeU  What's  the  wrong  ? 

911%.  A  slight  ofience. 

Wherewithal  I  can  dispense; 
But  hereafter,  for  their  sake, 
To  myself  I'll  music  make, 

Rt^et.  What,  because  some  clown  oflfends, 
Wilt  thou  punish  all  thy  friends  ? 

WiUy^  Honest  Roget,  understand  me, 
Those  that  love  me  may  command  me ; 
But  thou  know'st  I  am  but  young, 
And  ^  pastoral  I  song 
Is  by  some  supposed  to  be 
(By  a  strain)  too  high  for  me  i 
So  they  kincUy  let  me  gain 
Not  my  labour  for  my  pain. 
Trust  me,  I  do  wonder  whv 
They  should  me  my  own  deny. 
Tbciigih  I'm  young,  I  scom  to  flit  • 
On  the  wings  of  borrow'd  wit. 
I'll  make  my  own  feathers  rear  me 
Whither  others*  cannot  bear  me. 
Yet  ril  keep  my  skill  in  store, 
Till  I've  seen  some  winters  more. 

RogeU  But  in  earnest  mean'st  thou  so  ? 
Then  thou  art  not  wise,  I  trow. 
That's  the  ready  way  to  blot 
All  the  credit  thou  hast  got 
Bather  in  thy  age's  prime 
Get  another  start  of  time ; 
And  make  those  that  so  fond  be, 
Spite  of  their  own  dullness,  see, 
That  the  sacred  Muses  can 
Make  a  child  in  years  a  man. 
Envy  makes  their  tongues  now  run, 
More  than  doubt  of  what  is  done. 
See'st  thou  not  in  clearest  days. 
Oft  thick  fogs  cloud  heav Vs  rayb ; 


And  the  vapours  that  do  breathe 
From  the  earth's  gross  womb  beneath. 
Seem  they  not  with  their  black  streams 
To  poQute  the  sun's  bright  beams ; 
And  yet  vanish  into  air. 
Leaving  it  unblemish'd,  fair  ? 
So,  my  Willy,  shall  it  be 
With  Detraction's  breath  on  thee. 
It  shall  never  rise  so  high 
As  to  stain  thy  poesy. 
r  As  that  sun  doth  oft  exhale 
I  Vapours  from  each  rotten  vale, 
I  Poesy  so  sometime  drains 
,  Oross  conceits  from  muddy  brains, 
I  Mists  of  envy,  fogs  of  spite, 
'Twixt  men's  judgments  and  her  ligliu 
But  so  much  her  power  may  do, 
That  she  can  dissolve  them  too. 
If  thv  verse  do  bravely  tower, 
As  she  makes  wing,  she  gets  power: 
Yet  the  hi^^  she  doth  soar, 
She's  affionted  still  the  more. 
Till  she  to  the  h^'st  hath  past. 
Then  she  rests  wHh  flune  at  last 
Let  nought  therefore  thee  afl^nght. 
But  make  forward  in  thy  flight. 
For,  if  I  could  match  thy  rhyme. 
To  the  very  stars  I'd  climb) 
There  begm  again,  and  fly. 
Till  I  reach'd  eternity. 
But  alas  I  my  Muse  is  slow. 
For  thv  place  she  flan  too  low ; 
Yea,  the  more's  her  hapless  fate, 
Her  short  wings  wera  cupt  of  late ; 
And  poor  I,  her  fortune  ruing. 
Am  ravsdf  put  up  a  muiog. 
But,  if  I  my  cage  can  rid, 
I'll  fly  where  I  never  did* 
And,  though  for  her  sake  I'm  cro»t. 
Though  my  best  hemes  I  have  lost, 
And  knew  she  would  make  my  tnmbk 
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Ten  dmM  mote  tlum  tm  times  double ; 

I  should  loTe  and  keep  ha  too, 

Spite  of  all  the  world  could  do. 

For,  thou^  baniahM  from  my  flocks, 

And  confined  within  these  rodcs, 

Here  I  waste  away  the  light. 

And  ooDsnme  the  suDen  night, 

She  dotfa  for  my  camfbrt  stoy. 

And  keeps  many  caies  away. 

Tboo^  I  misB  the  flowery  fields. 

With  ^ose  sweets  the  nih^-tide  yields ; 

Though  I  may  not  see  mose  groves, 

Where  the  shepfaads  chaunt  their  loves,' 

And  die  laases  more  excel 

Than  the  sweet,  voiced  Philomel ; 

Though  of  an  those  pleasures  past 

Nothmg  now  remains  at  last 

But  lemembEanoe  (poor  relief) 

That  more  makes  man  mends  my  grief; 

She's  my  mind*s  companion  still, 

Mangve  envy's  evil  will ; 

Whatee  she  should  be  driven  too, 

Were't  in  mortals'  power  to  do. 

She  dotfa  tdl  me  where  to  boROW 

Comfort  hi  the  midst  of  sorrow ; 

Makea  the  desdiatest  place 

To  her  presence  be  a  grace ; 

And  the  hhdust  discontents 

Be  her  fiurest  ornaments. 

In  my  fbimer  days  of  bliss     * 

Her  divfaie  skiD  tau^t  me  this, 

That  from  every  th£g  I  saw 

I  could  some  inventioii  draw. 

And  raise  pleasure  to  her  height 

Through  the  meanest  object's  siglit 

By  the  murmur  of  a  spring. 

Or  the  least  bough's  rustluig, 

By  a  daisy  whose  leaves  spread 

Shut  when  Titan  goes  to  bed, 

Or  a  shady  bush  or  tree, 

5he  could  more  infiise  in  mc 


Than  all  Nature's  beauties  can 

In  some  other  wiser  man. 

By  her  help  I  also  now 

Make  this  churlish  place  allow 

Some  things  that  may  sweeten  gladness 

In  the  very  gall  of  sadness. 

The  dull  lonenen,  the  black  shade, 

That  these  hanging  vaults  have  made ; 

The  strange  music  of  the  waves, 

Beating  on  these  hollow  caves ; 

This  black  den  which  rocks  emboss. 

Overgrown  with  eldest  moss ; 

The  rude  portals,  which  eive  light 

More  to  terror  than  delight ; 

This  my  chamber  of  Negkct, 

Wall'd  about  with  Disrespect : 

From  an  these,  and  this  duU  air, 

A  fit  object  for  despair, 

She  hath  taught  me  by  her  might 

To  draw  conSbrt  and  delight. 

Therefore,  thou  best  eartluy  bliss, 

I  wiU  cherish  thee  for  this ; 

Poesy,  thou  sweef  s  content 

That  e'er  heaven  to  mortals  lent, 

f  Though  they  as  a  trifle  leave  thee. 
Whose  dull  thoughts  cannot  conceive  thee ; 
Though  thou  be  to  them  a  scorn. 
Who  to  nought  but  earth  are  bom; 
Let  my  life  no  longer  be 
Than  I  am  in  love  with  thee. 
Though  our  wise  ones  call  it  madness. 
Let  me  never  taste  of  sadness, 
If  I  love  not  thy  madd'st  fits 
Above  all  their  greatest  wits. 
And  thou^  some  too  seeming  holy 
Do  account  thy  raptures  foUy, 
Thou  dost  teadi  me  to  contemn 
'What  make  knaves  and  fools  of  them. 


WALLER— A.  D.  1605-87. 


ON  MY  LADY  D.  SYDNEY'S  PICTURE.\ 

Such  was  Philodea,  and  such  Donu*  flame ! 
The  nuuchleas  Sydney  that  immorcal  frame 
Of  peifect  beauty  on  two  piUan  placed : 
Not  his  high  fancy  could  one  pattern,  gracM 
With  such  extremes  of  excellence,  compose ; 
Wonders  so  distant  in  one  face  disclose !  ^ 

Sudi  cheerful  modesty,  such  humble  state, 
Moyes  certain  love,  but  with  as  doubtful  fate  • 
As  when,  beyond  our  greedy  reach,  we  see 
Inyiting  fhiit  on  too  sublime  a  tree. 
All  the  rich  flowers  through  his  Arcadia  found, 
Amaz*d  we  see  in  this  one  garland  bound. 
Had  but  this  copy  (which  me  artist  took 
From  the  fair  picture  of  that  noble  book) 
Stood  at  Kalandcr's,  the  brave  friends  liad  jan^d. 
And,  rivals  made,  th*  ensuing  story  mair*d. 
Just  Nature,  first  instructed  by  his  thought. 
In  his  own  house  thus  piactisM  what  he  tausht. 
This  glorious  piece  transcends  what  he  could  think. 
So  much  his  blood  is  nobler  than  his  ink ! 


AT  PENSHURST. 

Had  Dorothea  livM  when  mortals  made 
Choice  of  their  deities,  this  sacred  shade 
Had  held  an  altar  to  her  pow*r  that  gave 
The  peace  and  glory  which  these  alleys  have ; 
Embroider'd  so  with  flowers  where  she  stood. 
That  it  became  a  garden  of  a  wood. 
Her  presence  has  such  more  than  human  grace, 
That  it  can  civilize  the  rudest  place ; 
And  beauty  too,  and  order,  can  impart, 
Where  Nature  ne'er  intended  it,  nor  art 
The  plants  acknowledge  this,  and  her  admire, 
No  less  than  those  of  old  did  Orpheus*  lyre. 
If  she  sit  down,  with  tops  all  towards  her  bow*d. 
They  round  about  her  into  arbours  crowd ; 
Or  if  she  walk,  in  even  rank^  they  stand. 
Like  some  well  marshall'd  and  obsequious  band. 
Amphion  so  made  stones  and  timber  leap 
Into  fair  figures  fixmi  a  confiisM  heap : 
And  in  the  symmetry  of  her  parts  is  found 
A  pow*r  like  that  of  harmony  in  sound. 

Ye  lofly  beeches !  tell  this  matchless  dame, 
That  if  together  ye  fed  all  one  flame. 
It  could  not  equalize  the  hundredth  part 
0^  what  her  eyes  have  kindled  in  my  heart ! — 
Go,  Boy,  and  carve  this  passion  on  the  bark 
Of  yonder  tree,  which  stands  the  sacred  mark 
Of  noble  Sydnej^'s  birth;  when  such  benign. 
Such  more  than  mortal-making  stars  did  shine. 
That  there  they  cannot  but  for  ever  prove    , 
The  monument  and  pledge  of  humble  love ; 
His  humble  love  whose  hope  shall  ne'er  rise  higha 
Than  for  a  pardon  that  he  dares  admire. 


Pff(EBUS  AND  DAPHNE, 

Th  YR8I8,  a  youth  of  the  inspired  tain. 
Fair  Sacharissa  lov'd,  but  lov*d  in  vain : 
Like  Phoebus  sung  the  no  less  am'rous  boy ; 
Like  Daphne  she,  as  lovely,  aqd  as  coy ! 
With  numbers  he  the  fljring  nymph  pursues. 
With  numbers  such  as  Phsbus'  self  mig^t  use ! 
Such  is  the  chase  when  Love  and  Fancy  leada, 
O'er  cnggy  mountains,  and  through  flow'ry  meads ; 
Invok'd  to  testify  the  lover's  care, 
Or  form  some  image  of  his  cruel  fidr, 
Uig'd  with  his  fury,  like  a  wounded  deer. 
O'er  these  he  fled ;  and  now  approaching  near. 
Had  reach'd  the  nymph  with  his  harmonlooa  lay. 
Whom  all  his  charms  could  not  incline  to  stay. 
Yet  what  he  sung  in  his  immortal  strain. 
Though  unsuccessful,  was  not  sung  in  vain : 
All  but  the  nymph  that  should  reikess  his  wrong. 
Attend  his  passion,  and  approve  his  song. 
Like  Phcebus,  thus  acquiring  unsought  praise, 
He  catch'd  at  Ipve,  and  fill'd  his  aims  with  bays. 


OF  LOVE. 

Akoeh,  in  hasty  words  or  blows. 
Itself  dischazges  on  our  foes ; 
And  SOROW  too  finds  some  relief 
In  tears,  which  wait  upon  our  grief: 
So  cv'ry  passion,  but  fond  love, 
Unto  its  own  redress  does  move ; 
But  that  alone  the  wretch  inclines 
To  what  prevents  his  own  designs ; 
Makes  him  lament,  and  sigh,  and  wce|i, 
Disozder'd,  tremble,  fawn,  and  creep; 
Postures  which  render  hun  despis'd, 
\Yhere  he  endeavours  to  be  priz'd. 
For  women  (bom  to  be  control'd) 
Stoop  to  the  forward  and  the  bold ; 
Affect  the  haughty  and  the  proud. 
The  gay,  the  frolic,  and  the  loud. 
Who  first  the  gen'rous  steed  opprest. 
Not  kneeling  did  salute  the  b^t ; 
But  with  high  courage,  life,  and  force. 
Approaching,  tam'd  th'  unruly  hoise. 

Unvnsely  we  the  wiser  East 
Pity,  supposing  them  opprest 
With  tyrants'  force,  whose  law  is  will. 
By  which  they  govern,  spoil,  and  kill : 
Each  nymph,  but  moderately  fair. 
Commands  with  no  less  rigour  here. 
Should  some  brave  Turk,  that  walks  among 
His  twenty  lasses,  bright  and  young. 
And'  beckons  to  the  willing  dame, 
Preferr'd  to  quench  his  present  flame. 
Behold  as  many  gallants  here. 
With  modest  guise  and  silent  fear, 
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All  to  one  female  idol  bead, 

While  her  high  pride  does  source  descend 

To  maik  their  follies,  he  would  sweur 

That  these  her  guard  of  eunuchs  were, 

And  that  a  more  majestic  queen. 

Or  humbler  slaves,  he  had  not  seen. 

AH  tibia  with  indignation  spoke. 
In  vain  I  struggled  with  the  yoke 
Of  mighty  Lore :  that  ecmqu'ring  look. 
When  next  beheld,  like  Ugfatning  sirook 
My  blasted  soul,  and  made  me  how 
Lower  than  those  I  pit3r*d  now. 

80  the  tail  stag,  upon  the  brink 
Of  some  smooth  stream  about  to  diink, 
Surveying  tboe  his  aimed  head, 
With  shame  remembeni  that  he  fled. 
The  seamed  dogs,  resolves  to  try 
The  combat  next;  but  if  their  cry 
Invades  again  his  trembling  ear, 
He  strait  resumes  his  wonted  care, 
Leaves  tihe  untasted  spring  behind. 
And,  wing*d  with  ftar,  outflies  the  wind. 


MARRIAGE  OF  THE  DWARFS. 

Design  or  Chance  makes  others  wive, 
But  Nature  did  this  match  contrive : 
Eve  might  as  well  have  Adam  fied. 
As  she  deny'd  her  little  bed 
To  him,  for  whom  Heaven  scemM  to  frame 
And  measure  out  this  only  dame. 

Thrice  happy  is  that  humble  pair, 
Benemlh  the  level  of  all  care ! 
Over  whose  heads  those  arrows  fly 
Of  sad  distrust  and  jealousy ; 
Secured  in  as  high  extreme 
As  if  the  world  held  none  but  them. 

To  him  the  fiurest  nymphs  do  shew 
Like  moving  mountains  topp'd  with  snow ; 
And  ev'ry  man  a  Polypheme 
Does  to  his  Oalatea  seem : 
None  may  presume  her  faith  to  prove ; 
He  profibs  death  that  profiers  love. 

Ah  Chloris !  that  kind  Nature  thus 
From  ill  tihe  world  had  sever'd  us ; 
Oeatii^  for  ourselves  us  two. 
As  Love  has  me  for  only  you ! 


ON  A  BREDE  OF  DIVERS  COLOURS. 

Twice  twenty  slender  virgin-fingeni  twine 
This  cniioos  web,  where  a&  their  fancies  shine. 
As  nature  them,  so  thev  this  shade  have  wrou^t, 
Soft  as  their  hands,  and  various  as  their  thougliL 
Not  Juno^s  bird,  when  his  fair  train  dispread. 
He  wooes  the  female  to  his  painted  bed : 
No,  not  the  bow,  which  so  adorns  the  skies, 
So  g^erions  is,  or  boasts  so  many  dyes. 


ON   THE 

DEATH  OF  THE  LORD  PROTECTOR. 

We  must  resign !  Heav'n  his  great  soul  does  claim 
In  storms,  as  toud  as  his  immortal  fame : 

0 


His  dying  groans,  his  hnt  breath,  shakes  our  isle, 
And  trees  uncut  fall  for  his  fim'nl  pile ; 
About  his  palace  their  broad  roots  are^ott 

Into  the  aur. So  Romulus  was  lost  I 

New  Rome  in  such  a  tempest  miss'd  her  Ung, 
And  from  obeying  fell  to  woishippinff. 
On  Oeu's  top  thus  Hercules  lay  dad. 
With  ruin*d  oaks  and  pines  about  him  spread. 
The  poplar,  too,  whose  bough  he  wont  to  wear 
On  his  victorious  head,  lav  prostrate  there. 
Those  his  last  fury  firom  the  mountain  rent : 
Our  dying  hero  fiom  the  continent 
Ravish*d  whole  towns,  and  forts  from  Spaniards  reft. 
As  his  last  legacy  to  Britam  left. 
The  ocean,  which  so  long  our  hopes  confinM, 
Could  give  no  limits  to  his  vaster  mind ; 
Our  bounds'  enlargement  was  his  latest  toil. 
Nor  hath  he  left  us  prisoners  to  our  isle : 
Under  the  tropic  is  our  language  spoke. 
And  part  of  Flanders  hath  reodv'd  our  yoke. 
From  civil  broils  he  did  us  disengage, 
Found  nobler  objects  for  our  martial  rage ; 
And,  with  wise  conduct,  to  his  country  shewM 
The  ancient  way  of  conquering  abroeo. 
Ungrateful  then !  if  we  no  tears  allow 
To  him  that  gave  us  peace  and  empire  too. 
Princes  that  rear'd  him  grieve,  conoernM  to  sec 
No  pitch  of  glory  from  Uie  grave  is  ftee. 
Nature  hersdlf  took  notice  of  his  death. 
And,  sighing,  swellM  the  sea  with  such  a  breath, 
That  to  remotest  shores  her  billows  rolled, 
Th*  approaching  fate  of  their  great  ruler  told. 


TO  AMORET. 
Faie  !  that  you  may  truly  know 
What  you  unto  Thyrsis  owe, 
I  wlU  tell  you  how  I  do 
Sacharissa  love  and  you«^ 

Joy  salutes  me  when  I  set 
My  blest  eyes  on  Amoret; 
But  with  wonder  I  am  strook. 
While  I  on  the  other  look. 

If  sweet  Amoret  complains, 
I  have  sense  of  all  her  pams ; 
But  for  Sacharissa  I 
Do  not  only  grieve,  but  die. 

All  that  of  mysdf  is  mine. 
Lovely  Amoret !  is  thine ; 
Sachtfissa's  captive  fain 
Would  untie  his  iron  chain, 
And  those  scorching  beams  to  shun. 
To  thv  gentle  shadow  run. 

If  the  soul  had  free  election 
To  dispose  of  her  affection, 
I  would  not  thus  long  have  boinc 
Haughty  Sacharissa^s  scorn : 
But  *tis  sure  some  pow*r  above, 
MHiich  controls  our  wills  in  love  I 

If  not  love,  a  strong  desire 
To  create  and  spread  that  fire 
In  my  breast,  solicits  me. 
Beauteous  Amoret !  for  thee. 

'Tis  amazement  more  than  love 
Whidi  her  radiant  eyes  do  move : 
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If  las  tpleodor  wait  on  thine, 
Yet  they  bo  benignly  shine, 
I  would  turn  my  dtaxkd  si^t 
To  behold  their  milder  light : 
But  as  baid  'tis  to  destroy 
That  high  flame  as  to  enjoy ; 
Which  how  easly  I  may  do, 
HeaT*n  (as  easly  scalMl  does  know ! 

Amoiet !  as  sweet  ana  good 
As  the  most  deUdous  food, 
Which  but  tasted  does  impart 
Life  and  gladness  to  the  heart 

Sacharissa's  beauty's  wine. 
Which  to  madness  doth  indbie ; 
Such  a  liquor  as  no  brain 
That  is  mortal  can  sustain. 

Scarce  can  I  to  heay'n  excuse 
The  devotion  which  I  use 
Unto  that  adored  dame ;  - 
For  'tis  not  unlike  the  same 
Which  I  thither  oug^t  to  send ; 
So  that  if  it  could  take  end, 
'Twould  to  Heav'n  itself  be  due, 
To  succeed  her  and  not  you ; 
MTio  already  have  of  me 
All  that's  not  idolatry ; 
Whidi,  though  not  so  fierce  a  flame, 
Is  longer  like  to  be  the  same. 


Then  smile  on  me,  and  I  will  prove 
Wonder  is  shorter  Uv'd  than  love. 


TO  A  LADY  IN-  RETIREMENT. 

Sees  not  my  love  how  time  nesumes 
The  glory  which  he  lent  these  flow'rs ; 
Though  none  should  taste  of  their  perfumes, 
Yet  must  they  live  but  some  few  hours. 
Time  what  we  forbear  devoozs ! 

Had  Helen,  or  the  Egyptian  Queen, 
Been  ne'er  so  thrifty  m  their  graces, 
Those  beauties  must  at  length  have  been 
The  spoil  of  age,  which  finds  out  faces 
In  the  most  retired  places. 

Should  some  malignant  planet  bring 
A  barren  drought  or  ceaseless  show'r 
Upon  the  autumn  or  the  spring. 
And  spare  us  neither  flrult  nor  flow'r, 
Winter  would  not  stay  an  hour. 

Could  the  flssolve  of  love's  neglect 
Preserve  you  from  the  violation 
Of  coming  years,  then  more  respect 
Were  due  to  so  divine  a  &shion. 
Nor  would  I  indulge  my  passion. 
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VALLBGRO. 

HcvcE,  loathed  Mdandioly, 

Of  Ceibenis  and  blackest  Midnigfat  bom. 
In  Stygian  cave  fodom, 

*Mongst  honid  shapes,  and.8hriekB,  and  sights  un- 
holy. 
Find  out  some  unoooth  oeQ, 

Where  bniodhig  Darkness  spiesds  his  jealoos  whigs. 
And  the  ni^t-xaTen  sings ; 

There  under  ebon  shades  and  low  biowM  xoeks, 
Aa  ragged  aa  thy  loeks, 

In  dnk  Cimerian  desart  ever  dwelL 
Bat  eome,  thoa  Goddess,  fidr  and  fiee, 
In  Heav'n  ydep'd  Euphzosyne, 
And  by  men,  heart-rasing  Mirdi, 
Whom  knrdy  Venos  at  a  birth 
With  two  sister  Gxaoes  more 
To  ivy-oowned  Baeehus  bore ; 
Or  wbedier  fas  some  sages  sing) 
The  fivlic  wind  that  breathes  the  spring, 
Zephyr  with  Annra  playing. 
As  be  met  her  enoe  a-maying, 
There  on  beds  of  Tiolet^  blue, 
And  fiesh-blown  roses  wash*d  in  dew, 
FillM  her  with  thee  a  daughter  fair, 
So  bazom,  blithe,  and  debonair. 
Haste  thee,  Nymi^  and  Mng  with  thee 
Jest  and  youthlui  Jollity, 
Qnipa  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiks, 
Nods  and  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles, 
Sudi  as  hang  on  Hebe*s  dieek. 
And  lore  to  live  in  dimple  sleek ; 
Sport  that  wrfaikled  Care  derides, 
And  iMighter  holding  both  his  sides. 
Come,  and  tifo  it  as  you  go 
On  the  li^t  fintsstic  toe; 
And  in  thy  rig^t  hand  lead  with  thee. 
The  mountafai-nymph,  sweet  Liberty ; 
And  If  I  give  thee  honour  due, 
Mirth,  aonit  me  of  thv  crew. 
To  lire  widi  her,  and  lire  with  thee. 
In  umeprored  pleasures  ftee; 
To  hear  the  burk  begfo  his  flight. 
And  sii^gmg  startle  the  dull  ni^t, 
From  his  watdutower  in  the  sUcs, 
Till  the  dappled  dawn  doth  rise; 
Then  to  eome  in  ^te  of  sonow, 
And  at  my  window  bid  good-monow, 
Throng  the  sweetbtiar,  or  the  vine. 
Or  the  twisted  eglantine; 
While  the  oock  with  lirely  din 
Scatters  the  rear  of  darimess  thin, 
And  to  the  stack,  or  the  bamUloor, 
Stoutly  struts  hia  dames  before ; 
Oft  listening  how  the  hounds  and  bom 
Cheeriy  xonss  the  slumbering  mom. 


From  the  side  of  some  hoar  hill. 
Through  the  high  wood  echouig  shrill : 
Some  time  walking  not  unseen 
By  hedge-row  ebni,  on  hillocks  green, 
Riffht  against  the  eastern  gate, 
Where  the  great  Sun  begins  his  state, 
Rob*d  in  flames,  and  amber  ligiit, 
The  clouds  in  thousand  liveries  dight, 
While  the  plowman  near  at  hand 
Whistles  era  the  funow'd  Und, 
And  the  milkmaid  singeth  blithe, 
And  tlie  mower  whets  nis  scythe. 
And  every  shepherd  tells  his  tale 
Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dak. 
Strait  mine  eye  hath  caught  new  pleasures, 
MHiilst  the  landskip  round  It  measures ; 
Russet  lawns,  and  follows  gray. 
Where  the  nibbling  flocks  do  stray. 
Mountains  on  whose  barren  breast 
The  labeling  douds  do  often  rest ; 
Meadows  trim  with  daisies  pied, 
Shallow  brooks  and  riven  wide. 
Towen  and  battlements  it  sees 
Bosom'd  high  hi  tufted  trees, 
Where  perhaps  some  beauty  lies, 
The  Cjmosure  of  neighb*riiig  eyes. 
Hard  by  a  cottage  chimney  smokes, 
From  betwixt  two  aged  oaks, 
Where  CorydoQ  and  Thyrsis  met, 
Are  at  their  savory  dinner  set 
Of  herbs,  and  other  country  messes. 
Which  the  neat-handed  Phyllis  dresses ; 
And  then  in  haste  her  bower  she  leaves. 
With  Thestylis  to  bmd  the  sheaves ; 
Or  if  the  earlier  season  lead 
To  the  tann'd  hayoock  in  the  mead. 
Sometimes  with  secure  delist 
The  upland  hamlets  will  invite. 
When  the  mcny  bells  ting  round. 
And  the  jooond  rebecks  sound 
To  many  a  youth,  and  many  a  maid, 
^||idng  in  the  chequerM  shade ; 
And  youns  and  old  come  forth  to  play 
On  a  sunsnine  holyday, 
Till  the  live-long  dayhght  fail ; 
Then  to  the  spi^  nut-brown  ale, 
With  stories  told  of  many  a  feat, 
How  fthy  Mab  the  junkets  eat, 
.  She  was  plndi'd  and  puU*d,  she  said, 
And  he  by  ftiar*s  lantern  led ; 
Tdla  how  the  diudgins  goblin  sweat, 
To  earn  his  cream-bon^  duly  set. 
When  in  one  night,  ere  glimpse  of  ni<Mm, 
His  shadowy  flidi  hath  thrcshM  the  corn 
That  ten  day-lab^rcrs  could  not  end ; 
Then  lies  him  down  the  lubbar  fiend, 
And  sttetchM  out  all  the  diimney^s  length. 
Basks  at  the  fire  his  hairy  strength, 
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And  crop  full  out  of  doon  he  dings, 
Ere  the  nnt  cock  his  matin  rings. 
Thus  done  the  talcs,  to  bed  they  areep, 
By  whispering  winds  soon  loDM  asleep. 
Towered  cities  please  us  then, 
And  the  busy  hum  of  men, 
Where  throngs  of  knights  and  barons  bold 
In  weeds  of  peace  hig^  triumphs  hold. 
With  store  A  ladies,  whose  bright  eyes 
Rahi  influence,  and  judge  the  prise 
Of  wit,  or  aims,  whUe  both  contend 
To  win  her  grace,  whom  all  commend. 
There  let  H3rmen  oft  appear 
Jn  safiron  robe,  with  taper  desr, 
And  Pomp,  and  Feast,  and  Reydry, 
With  Mask  and  antique  Pageantry, 
Such  sights  as  youthflil  poets  dream, 
On  summer  eves  by  haunted  stream. 
Then  to  the  weU-trod  stage  anon. 
If  Jonson's  learned  sock  be  on. 
Or  sweetest  Shakespcar,  Fancy's  child. 
Warble  his  native  wood-notes  wild. 
And  ever  against  eating  cares. 
Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian  airs. 
Married  to  immortal  verse. 
Such  as  the  meeting  soul  may  pierce 
In  notes  with  many  a  winding  bout 
Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out, 
With  wanton  heed,  and  giddy  cunning, 
The  melting  voice  throu^  mazes  running, 
Untwis&ng  all  the  chains,  that  tie 
The  hidden  soul  of  harmony ; 
That  Orpheus'  self  may  heave  his  head 
From  golden  slumber  on  a  bed 
Of  heap'd  Elysian  flow'rs,  and  hear 
Such  strains  as  would  have  won  the  ear 
Of  Pluto,  to  have  quite  set  free 
His  half  rcgam'd  Eurydice. 
These  ddights,  if  thou  canst  give. 
Mirth,  wim  thee  I  mean  to  live. 


IL  PENSEROSO. 

HcvCE,  vain  deluding  Joys, 

The  brood  of  Folly  without  fiither  bred. 
How  little  you  bested. 

Or  fill  the  fixed  mind  with  all  your  toys  ?|^ 
Dwell  in  some  idle  brain,  ^ 

And  fancies  fond  with  gaudy  shapes  posseg^ 
As  thick  and  numberless 

As  the  gay  motes  that  people  the  sunbeams, 
Or  likest  hovering  dreams. 

The  fickle  pensioners  of  Morpheus'  trsin. 
But  luEil,  thou  Goddess,  sage  and  holy, 
Hafl  divinest  Melancholy, 
Whose  saintly  visage  is  too  bright 
To  hit  the  sense  of  human  sight. 
And  therefore  to  our  weaker  view 
O'erlaJd  with  black,  staid  Wisdom's  hue ; 
Black,  but  such  as  in  esteem 
Pfinoe  Memnon's  sister  might  beseem. 
Or  that  stsrr'd  Ethiop  queen  tlwt  strove 
To  set  her  beauty's  prauc  above 


The  sea-nymphs,  and  their  pow'rs  ofiendod : 

Yet  thou  art  nighet  far  descended. 

Thee  brighuhair'd  Vesta  long  of  yore 

To  solitary  Saturn  bore ; 

His  daughter  she  (in  Saturn's  reign. 

Such  mixture  was  not  held  a  stain) 

Oft  in  glimmering  bowers  and  glades 

He  met  her,  and  in  secret  shades 

Of  woody  Ida's  inmost  grove. 

While  yet  there  was  no  fisn  o(  Jove. 

Come  pensive  nun,  devout  and  pure, 

S^ber,  stedfiut,  and  demure, 

All  in  a  robe  of  darkest  gnun. 

Following  with  majestic  train. 

And  sable  stole  of  Cyprus  lawn. 

Over  Uiy  decent  shoulderB  drawn. 

Come,  but  keep  thy  wanted  state. 

With  even  step,  and  musing  gait. 

And  looks  commercing  with  the  skies, 

Thy  rapt  soul  sitting  in  thine  eyes : 

There  held  in  holy  passion  still. 

Forget  thyself  to  marble,  till 

Widi  a  sad  leaden  downward  cast 

Thou  fix  them  on  the  earth  as  ^ast: 

And  join  with  thee  calm  Peace,  and  Quiet, 

Spars  Fast,  that  oft  with  Oods  doth  diet. 

And  hears  the  Muses  in  a  ring. 

Ay  round  about  Jove's  altar  sing : 

And  add  to  these  retired  Leisure, 

That  in  trim  gardens  takes  lus  pleasure ; 

But  first,  and  chiefest,  with  thee  bring. 

Him  that  yon  soars  on  golden  wing, 

Ouiding  the  fiery-whceUd  throne. 

The  cherub  Contemplation ; 

And  the  mute  Silence  hist  along, 

'Less  Philomel  will  deign  a  song, 

In  her  sweetest,  saddest  plight. 

Smoothing  the  rugged  brow  of  Night, 

While  Cynthia  checks  her  dragon  yoke, 

Oently  o'er  th'  accustom'd  oak ; 

Sweet  bird  that  shunn'st  the  noise  of  follf , 

Most  musical,  most  melancholy  \ 

Thee  chauntiess  oft  the  woods  among 

I  woo  to  hear  thy  evening-song; 

And  missing  thee,  I  walk  unseen 

On  the  dry  smooth-shaven  green, 

To  bdidld  the  wand'ring  moon 

Riding  near  her  highest  noon, 

Like  one  that  had  been  led  astray 

Through  the  Heav'n's  wide  patMesa  way ; 

And  oft,  as  if  her  head  she  bow'd. 

Stooping  through  a  fleecy  doud. 

Oft  on  a  plat  of  rising  ground, 

I  hear  the  far-off  currew  sound. 

Over  some  wide-water'd  shore. 

Swinging  slow  with  sullen  roar; 

Or  iithe  air  will  not  pennit. 

Some  still  removed  place  will  fit. 

Where  glowing  embers  through  the  room 

Teadi  l^ht  to  counterfdt  a  gloom. 

Far  from  all  resort  of  mirth. 

Save  the  cricket  on  the  hearth. 

Or  the  bdlman's  drowsy  charm. 

To  bless  the  doors  from  nightly  lioiui. 

Or  let  my  lamp  at  midnight  hour, 

Be  seen  in  some  high  lonely  tow  r. 
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Where  I  may  oft  oat-watch  the  Bear, 

With  thrice  great  Heimea,  or  uniphere 

The  apiiit  ofPlato  to  unfold  ^ 

MTbat  warlda,  or  what  vaat  ic^ons  hold 

The  unmortal  mind  that  hath  fonook 

Her  mansioD  in  this  fleshly  nook : 

And  of  tfaoK  demons  that  are  found 

In  fixe,  air,  flood,  or  under  gnnind. 

Whose  power  hath  a  true  consent 

With  pDemet,  or  with  dement 

Sometime  let  gorgeous  Tragedy 

In  ioepter'd  ]^  oome  sweeping  by, 

Presentmg  Thebes*  or.Pelops*  line, 

Or  the  bte  of  Troy  divine, 

Or  what  (though  rare)  of  later  age 

Ennobled  hadi  die  hiukin'd  stage. 

But,  O  sad  Virgin,  diat  thy  power 

3li|^t  raise  Museus  from  ids  bower. 

Or  bid  the  soul  of  Orpheus  sing 

Such  notes,  as  warbled  to  the  string, 

Drew  iron  tears  down  Pluto's  cheek. 

And  made  HeD  giant  what  Love  did  seek. 

Or  call  up  him  that  left  half  told 

The  story  of  Gambnscsn  bold. 

Of  Camball,  and  of  Algaisife, 

And  who  had  Canace  to  wifie, 

That  own'd  the  virtuous  ring  and  glass, 

And  of  the  woodxous  horM  of  biaas. 

On  whicfa  the  Tartar  king  did  ride; 

And  if  aog^t  else  great  bvds  beside 

In  sage  and  tolemn  tunes  have  sung, 

Of  tourneys  and  of  trophies  hung. 

Of  forests  and  incfaantments  drear, 

Where  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear. 

Thus  Ni^t  oft  see  me  in  thy  pale  career, 

TiQ  dviLsuited  Mom  appear. 

Not  tiick*d  and  flounced  as  she  was  wont 

With  the  Attic  boy  to  hunt. 

But  kocfaief 'd  in  a  comely  doud. 

While  rocking  winds  are  piping  loud, 

Or  uah^'d  with  a  shower  stiU, 

When  the  gust  hath  blown  his  All, 

Endhig  on  the  rustling  leaves, 

With  minute  drops  fima  off*  die  eaves. 

And  when  the  sun  begins  to  fling 

His  flaring  beams,  me  Ooddess  bring 

To  arched  walks  of  twilight  groves, 

And  shadows  brown  that  Svlvan  loves 

Of  pine,  or  monumental  oak. 

Where  the  rude  axe  with  heaved  stroke     ' 

Was  never  heard  the  nymphs  to  daunt. 

Or  fright  them  fium  their  hallowM  haunt 

There  in  dose  covert  by  some  brook. 

Where  no  profmer  eye  may  look. 

Hide  me  fiom  Day's  garish  eye. 

While  the  bee  with  honied  ddgh. 

That  at  her  flowery  work  doth  sing. 

And  the  waters  murmuring. 

With  such  concert  as  Uict  keep. 

Entice  the  dewy -feather'd  sleep : 

And  let  some  strange  mysterious  dream 

Wave  at  his  wings  in  airy  stream 

Of  fivdy  portraiture  dispday'd. 

Softly  on  my  eyelids  laid. 

And  as  I.  wake,  sweet  music  breathe 

Above,  about,  or  undenieath. 


Sent  by  some  spirit  to  mortals  good, 

Or  th'  unseen  Genius  of  die  wood. 

But  let  my  due  feet  never  fail 

To  walk  the  studious  cloisters  pale. 

And  love  the  high  embowed  roof. 

With  antic  pillus  massy  proof. 

And  storied  windows  richly  digfat. 

Casting  a  dim  religious  light 

There  let  the  pealing  organ  blow 

To  the  ftill  vdc*d  quire  bdow 

In  service  high,  and  anthems  dear, 

As  may  with  sweetness,  through  mine  ear. 

Dissolve  me  into  ecstasies. 

And  bring  all  Heav'n  before  mine  eyes. 

And  may  at  last  my  weary  age 

Find  out  the  peacenil  hemiitage. 

The  hairy  gown  and  mossy  cdl. 

Where  I  may  sit  and  righdy  spell 

Of  every  star  that  Heav'n  doth  shew. 

And  every  herb  diat  sips  the  dew  ; 

Till  old  Ejcperience  do  attaui 

To  something  like  prophetic  strain. 

These  pleasures,  Mehmcholy,  give. 

And  I  with  thee  will  choose  to  live. 


LVCIDAS. 

Yet  once  more,  O  ye  laurels,  and  once  more 
Ye  myrtles  brown,  with  ivy  never  sear, 
I  come  to  pluck  your  berries  harsh  and  crude,. 
And  widi  forc'd  fingers  rude 
Shatter  your  leaves  before  the  mellowing  year. 
Bitter  constraint,  and  sad  occasion  dear. 
Compels  me  to  disturb  jrour  season  due : 
For  L  jddas  is  dead,  dead  ere  his  prime. 
Young  Lyddas,  and  hath  not  left  his  peer: 
Who  woidd  not  sing  for  Lyddas  ?  he  knew 
Himself  to  sing,  and  build  the  lofty  rhyme. 
He  must  not  float  upon  his  wat'ry  bier 
Unwept,  and  wdter  to  the  pardiing  wind. 
Without  the  meed  of  some  mdodious  tear. 

Begin  then.  Sisters  of  die  Saoed  Well, 
That  from  beneath  the  seat  of  Jove  doth  spring. 
Begin,  and  somewhat  loudly  sweep  the  string. 
Hence  with  denial  vain,  and  coy  excuse, 
So  may  some  gende  Muse 
With  lucky  words  favour  my  destin'd  urn. 
And  as  he  passes  turn. 
And  bid  fair  peace  be  to  my  sable  shroud  c 
Tat  we  were  nurs'd  upon  the  self^-same  hill. 
Fed  the  same  flock,  by  fountain,  shade,  and  rilL 

Together  both,  ere  the  high  lawns  appear'd 
Under  the  opening  eye-lids  of  the  morn, 
We  drove  a-field,  and  bodi  together  heard 
What  time  the  grey-fly  winds  her  sultry  horn, 
Batt'ning  our  flocks  with  the  ftesh  dews  of  night 
Oft  till  &e  star  that  rose  at  evening  bright. 
Towards  Heav*n*s  descent  had  sbp'd  nis  west'ring 

wheeL 
Meanwhile  the  rural  ditties  were  not  mute. 
Tempered  to  th'  oaten  flute ; 
Rough  Satyrs  danc'd,  and  Fauns  with  doven  bed 
From  the  glad  sound  would  not  be  absent  long. 
And  old  Damietas  lov'd  to  hear  our  song. 
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But  O  the  hMvy  dnage,  now  thoa  art  gone, 
Now  thou  ttt  gone,  and  never  must  return ! 
Thee,  Shepheid,  thee  the  woods  and  desart  caves 
With  wild  thyme  and  the  gadding  vine  overgrown, 
And  all  their  echoes  moum. 
Thie  willows  and  the  hasel  copses  green, 
Shall  now  no  more  be  seen. 
Fanning  their  joyous  leaves  to  thy  soft  layn*. 
As  killing  as  the  canker  to  the  rose. 
Or  taint-worm  to  the  weanlmg  herds  that  grace. 
Or  frost  to  flowen,  that  their  gay  wardrobe  wear, 
Wh^  first  the  white-thom  blows ; 
Such,  Lyddas,  thy  loss  to  shepherd's  ear. 

Where  were  ye,  Nymphs,  when  the  remorseless  deep 
ClosM  o  V  the  head  of  your  lov'd  Lycidas  ? 
For  neither  were  ye  playing  on  the  steep. 
Where  your  old  bards,  the  famous  Druids,  lie, 
Nor  on  the  shaggy  top  of  Mona  high, 
Nor  yet  where  Deva  spreads  her  wizard  stream : 
Ay  me !  I  fondly  dreiun 

Had  you  been  there ;  fbr  what  could  that  have  done  ? 
What  could  the  Muse  hersdf  that  Orpheus  bore, 
The  Muse  hendf  for  her  enchanting  son. 
Whom  universal  Nature  did  lament. 
When  by  the  rout  that  made  the  hideous  roar. 
His  goery  visage  down  the  stream  was  sent, 
Down  the  swift  Hebrus  to  the  Lesbian  shore  ? 

Alas  I  what  boots  it  with  incessant  care 
To  tend  f^e  homely  slighted  shepherd's  trafle. 
And  strictly  meditate  me  thankless  Muse  ? 
Were  it  not  better  done,  as  others  use. 
To  sport  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade. 
Or  with  the  tapgles  of  Neasra's  hair  ? 
Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  dear  spMt  doth  raise 
(That  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind) 
To  scorn  delights,  and  live  laborious  days ; 
But  the  fair  guerdon  when  we  hope  to  mid. 
And  think  to  burst  out  into  sudden  blaze. 
Comes  the  blind  Fury  with  th*  abhorred  shears. 
And  slits  the  thin-spun  life.    But  not  die  praise, 
Phoebus  reply'd,'  and  touched  my  trembling  ears ; 
Fame  is  no  plant  thatgrows  in  mortal  soil, 
Nor  in  the  glist*ring  foQ 
Set  off  to  th'  world,  nor  in  broad  rumour  lies. 
But  lives,  and  spreads  aloft  by  dioae  pure  ejrea. 
And  pcrfbct  ifitness  of  all-judgine  Jove ; 
As  he  pronounces  lastly  on  cadi  deed. 
Of  so  much  fame  in  Heav'n  expect  diy  meed. 

O  fountain  Arethuse,  and  thou  honoured  flood. 
Smooth  sliding  Mindus,  crown'd  with  vocal  reeds, 
That  strain  I  heard  was  of  a  higher  mood : 
But  now  my  oat  proceeds, 
And  listens  to  the  herald  of  the  sea 
That  came  in  Neptune's  plea ; 
He  ask'd  the  waves,  and  aak'd  the  felon  winds. 
What  hard  mishap  hath  doom'd  this  gentle  swain  ?  • 
'And  question'd  everv  gust  of  rugged  winds 
That  blows  horn  off  each  beak'd  promontory; 
They  knew  not  of  his  story, 
And  sage  Hippotades  their  answer  brings, 
That  not  a  blast  was  from  his  dungeon  strayed ; 
The  air  was  cafan,  and  on  the  level  brine 
Sleek  Panope  with  all  her  sisters  play'd. 
It  was  that  fatal  and  perfidious  bark 
Built  in  th'  edipse,  and  rigg'd  with  curses  dark, 
That  sunk  so  low  that  sacred  head  of  thine. 


Next  Camua,  reverend  sbe,  went  fboting  slow. 
His  mantle  hairy,  and  his  bonnet  sedge. 
Inwrought  with  figures  dim,  and  on  the  edge 
Like  to  that  sanguine  flower,  inscrib'd  with  woe. 
Ah !  who  hath  left  (quoth  he)  my  dearest  pledge  ? 
Last  came,  and  last  did  go, 
The  pilot  of  the  Galilean  lake, 
Two  massy  keys  he  bore  of  metals  twain, 
(The  golden  opes,  the  iron  shuts  amain) 
He  shook  his  mitred  locks,  and  stem  bespake, 
How  weU  could  I  have  spar'd  for  thee,  young  Bwain, 
Enow  of  such  as  for  their  bellies'  sake 
Creep,  and  intrude,  uid  dimb  into  the  foM  ? 
Of  other  care  they  little  redc'ning  make, 
Than  how  to  scramble  at  the  sbeuer's  ftast. 
And  shove  away  the  worthy  bidden  guest ;         [hold 
Blind  mouths !  that  scarce  themselves  know  how  to 
A  sheep-hook,  or  have  leam'd  au^t  else  the  least 
That  to  the  faithful  faerdman*s  art  bdfmgs ! 
What  recks  itthem  ?  what  need  they?  they  are  sped  $ 
And  idien  they  list,  theur  lean  and  flashy  songs 
Grate  on  their  scnumd  pipes  of  wretdied  straw  s 
The  hungry  sheep  look  up,  and  are  not  f^ 
But  swoU'n  with  wind,  and  the  rank  mist  they  draw, 
Rot  inwardly,  and  foul  oofltagion  spread ;  * 
Besides  what  the  grim  wolf,  with  privy  paw. 
Daily  devours  apace ;  and  nothing  said, 
But  that  two-handed  engine  at  the  door. 
Stands  ready  to  smite  once,  and  smite  no  more. 

Return,  Alpheus,  the  dxead  voice  is  past 
That  shrunk  thy  streams ;  return,  Sidlian  '. 
And  call  the  viJes,  and  bid  them  hither  cast 
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Their  bells,  and  flow'rets  of  a  diousand  hues. 
Ye  valleys  low,  where  the  mild  whispers  use 
Of  shades,  and  wanton  winds,  and  gushing  brooks. 
On  whose  fresh  lap  the  swart  star  nrdj  looks. 
Throw  hither  aU  your  quaint  enamdl'd  eyes. 
That  on  the  green  turf  suck  the  bonied  showers. 
And  purple  lul  the  ground  with  vernal  flowers. 
Bring  the  rathe  primrose  that  forsaken  dies, 
The  tufted  crow-toe,  and  pale  jessamine. 
The  white  pink,  and  the  pansy  fSreakt  with  jet, 
The  glowing  violet. 

The  musk-rose,  and  the  weD-attlr'd  woodUfie, 
With  cowslips  wan,  that  hang  the  pensive  head. 
And  every  flower  that  sad  embroidery  wean : 
Bid  Amamnthus  aU  his  beauty  shed. 
And  daflbdilHes  fiU  their  cups  with  tears. 
To  strow  the  laureat  herse  where  Lydd  lies. 
For  so  to  interpose  a  little  ease. 
Let  our  frail  thoughts  dally  with  false  tunnise. 
Ay  me !  whilst  thee  the  shores  and  sounding  seas 
Wash  far  away,  where'er  thy  bones  are  hutl'd, 
Whether  beyond  the  stormy  Hebrides, 
Where  thou  perhaps,  under  the  whdining  tide, 
Visit'st  the  bottom  of  the  monstroos  worM ; 
Or  whether  thou  to  our  moist  vows  deny*d, 
Sleep'st  by  the  fable  of  Bdlerus  old. 
Where  the  great  vision  of  the  guarded  mount 
Looks  tow*]^  Namancos  and  £iyona's  h<M ; 
Look  homeward,  angel,  now,  and  mdt  with  ruth : 
And,  O  ye  dolphins,  waft  the  hapless  youth. 

Weep  no  more,  woftd  shepherds,  weep  no  more  ; 
For  Lyddas  your  sorrow  is  not  dead. 
Sunk  tho*  he  be  beneath  the  wat*ry  floor ; 
So  sinks  the  day-star  fii  Ae  ocean  bed. 
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And  yet  anoH  tepdiB  his  drooping  head. 

And  tricks  his  beams,  and  with  new-spang^  ore 

Kbmes  in  the  fovehead  of  the  morning  sky : 

So  Ljcidas  sunk  Jow,  but  moonted  UJ^, 

Throu^  Aedear  might  of  him  that  walk*d  the  waves, 

\rheK  other  groTea  and  other  streams  along. 

With  nectar  pure  his  ooqr  locks  he  laves, 

And  bean  the  unezprearive  nuptial  song. 

In  the  blest  kingdoms  meek  .of  joy  and  love. 

There  entertain  him  all  the  saints  above, 

In  solemn  troops  and  sweet  societies. 

That  sing,  and  singing  in  their  gjlory  move. 

And  wipe  the  teais  fat  ever  from  his  eyes. 

Now,  Lyddaa,  the  shepherds  weep  no  more ; 

Hcneeforth  thou  srt  the  gemus  of  the  shore, 

In  thy  laige  leoompense,  and  shalt  be  good 

To  aU  that  wander  in  that  perilous  flood. 

Thus  sang  the  uneouth  swain  to  th*  oaks  and  rills; 

V^liQe  the  still  mom  went  out  with  sandals  giay, 

He  toncfa*d  the  tender  stops  of  various  quills. 

With  eager  thought  warbling  his  Doric  lay  s 

And  now  the  sun  had  stietch*d  out  all  the  hills. 

And  now  was  dropt  into  the  western  bay  t 

At  last  he  rose,  and  twitched  his  mantle  blue ; 

To-morrow 'to  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new. 
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Or  maa's  first  disobedienoe,  and  the  fruit 
iH  that  fortridden  tree,  iHboae  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  wodd,  and  all  our  woe, 
With  loss  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  Man 
Restore  us,  and  regain  the  blissfrd  seat. 
Sing,  heavenly  Muse,  that  on  the  secret  top 
Of  Oreb,  or  of  Smai,  didst  inspire 
That  shepherd,  vdio  firrt  taught  the  ehooen  seed, 
In  the  beginning,  how  die  Heav*ns  and  Earth 
Ro«e  out  of  chaos:  orifSknhill 
I>elight  diee  more,  and  8ik»*s  brook  that  flow*d 
FastbydieomckofOod;  I  thence 
Invoke  thy  aid  to  my  adventurous  soog, 
That  with  DO  middle  flight  intends  to  soar 
Above  th*  Aonian  mount,  wfaHe  it  pursues 
Things  nnattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme. 
And  diiefly  Thou,  O  Spirit,  that  dost  prefer 
Before  sll  temples  the  upii^t  heart  and  pure, 
Instruct  me,  for  thou  know'st ;  thoi^  from  the  first 
Wast  present,  and,  with  mighty  wings  outspread, 
DoveJike  sat*st  brooding  on  the  vast  abyss. 
And  mad'st  it  pregnant:  what  in  me  is  dark 
lUomine,  what  ia  low  raise  and  support; 
That  to  the  hei^t  of  this  great  argument 
I  may  assert  etenal  provi£noe, 
And  justify  the  ways  of  €k)d  to  men. 
i      ^j  first,  for  Ueav*n  hides  nothing  fhom  thy  view, 
Nor  the  deep  tnet  of  Hdl,  say  first  what  cause 
MoT*d  our  grand  parents,  in  that  happy  state, 
FavourM  of  Heav'n  so  highly,  to  fall  off 
Tram  their  Crestor,  and  transgress  bis  will, 
For  one  restraint,  Uada  of  the  worid  besides  ? 
Mlio  firrt  seduced  diem  to  diat  foul  revolt  ? 
;Tb'  niienud  Serpent;  he  it  was,  whose  guile, 
^tiTr*d  up  with  envy  and  revenge,  deoeiv*d 


The  mother  of  mankind,  what  tfane  his  pride 

Had  cast  him  out  firom  Heav'n,  with  all  his  host 

Of  rebel  angels,  by  whose  aid  aspiring 

To  set  himMlf  in  glory  above  his  peers, 

He  trusted  to  have  equall*d  the  Most  High, 

If  he  opposed ;  and,  with  ambitious  aim. 

Against  the  throne  and  monarchy  of  Ood 

RaisM  impious  war  in  Heaven  and  battle  proud. 

With  vain  attempt    Him  the  Almighty  Power 

HurlM  headlong  fiaming  from  the  ethereal  sky, 

With  hideous  ruin  and  combustion,  down 

To  bottomless  perdition,  there  to  dwell 

In  adamantine  chains  and  penal  fire, 

Who  durst  defy  th*  Omnipotent  to  arms. 

Nine  times  the  space  that  measures  day  and  night 

To  mortal  men,  ne  with  his  horrid  crew 

Lay  vanquish'd,  rolling  in  the  fiery  gulf 

Confounded,  though  immortal :  but  his  doom 

ReservM  him  to  more  wrath ;  for  now  the  thought 

Both  of  lost  happiness  and  lasting  pain 

Torments  him ;  round  he  throws  his  baleful  eyes, 

That  witnessM  huge  affliction  and  dismay, 

Mixt  with  obdurate  pride  and  stedfast  hate : 

At  once,  as  far  as  angels  ken,  he  views 

The  dismal  situation  waste  and  wild ; 

A  dungeon  honrible  on  all  sides  round 

As  one  great  furnace  fiam*d,  yet  from  those  fiames 

No  light,  but  rather  darkness  visible 

Scrv'd  oil'f  to  discover  sifl^ts  of  woe,  * 

Regions  of  sorrow,  dolefru  shades,  where  peace 

And  rest  can  never  dwell,  hope  never  comes 

That  comes  to  all ;  but  torture  without  end 

Still  urges,  and  a  fiery  deluge,  fed 

With  ever.buming  8ulj>hur  unconsumM : 

Such  place  eternal  Justice  had  prepar*d 

For  those  rebellious,  hereHheir  prison  ordainM 

In  utter  darkness,  and  their  portion  set 

As  far  removed  from  Ood  and  light  of  Heav'n 

As  from  the  centre  thrice  to  th'  utmost  pole. 

Q  how  unlike  the  idaoe  from  whence  they  fdl ! 

There  the  companions  of  his  fUl,  o'erwhdm'd 

With  fioods  and  whirlwinds  >of  tempestuous  fhe, 

He  soon  discerns,  and  welt'ring  by  nis  side 

One  next  himself  in  pow'r,  and  next  in  crime. 

Long  after  known  in  Palestine,  and  nam'd 

Beelsebub.    To  whom  th'  arch-enemy. 

And  thence  in  Heav'n  call'd  Satan,  with  bold  words 

Breaking  the  horrid  sHence,  thus  began : 

If  thou  beest  he ;  but  O  how  fall'n  \  how  chang'd 
From  him,  who,  in  the  happy  realms  of  light, 
Cloth'd  with  transcendent  br^hmess  didst  outshine 
Myriads  though  bright !  If  he  whom  mutual  league. 
United  thoughts  and  counsels,  equal  hope 
And  hazard  in  the  glorious  enterprise, 
Join'd  with  me  once,  now  misery  hath  join'd 
In  equal  ruin :  into  wiiat  pit  thou  seest 
From  what  height  fidl'n,  so  mudi  the  stronger  prov'd 
He  with  his  thunder :  and  till  then  who  knew 
The  force  of  those  dire  arms  ?  yet  not  fbr  those. 
Nor  what  the  potent  victor  in  Us  rage 
Can  else  infiict,  do  I  repent  or  diangc. 
Though  chans'd  in  outward  lusta^  that  fix'd  mind. 
And  hig^disSain  from  sense  of  injur'd  merit, 
That  with  the  Mightiest  rais'd  me  to  contend, 
And  to  the  fierce  contention  brought  along 
Innumemble  force  of  spirits  arm'd. 
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That  duxat  dislike  his  rdgn,  and  me  prefenring, 

His  utmost  pow*T  with  advene  pow^r  oppoeM 

In  dubious  battle  on  the  plains  of  Heav'n, 

And  shook  his  throne.    What  though  the  field  be 

lost? 
All  is  not  lost ;  tfa*  unamquenble  wiU, 
And  study  of  xevenge,  immortal  hate, 
And  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield. 
And  what  else  is  not  to  be  overcome ! 
That  glory  never  shall  hia  wrath  or  might 
Extort  from  me.    To  bow  and  sue  for  grace 
With  suppliant  knee,  and  deify  his  power, 
Who  from  the  terror  of  this  arm  so  late 
Doubted  his  empire;  tjiat  woe  low  indeed ; 
That  were  an  ignominy,  and  shame  beneath 
This  downfal ;  since  by  fate  the  strength  of  gods 
And  this  empyreal  substance  cannot  fail, 
Since  through  experience  of  this  great  event 
In  aims  not  wone,  in  foresight  much  advanc*d. 
We  may  with  more  succeasml  hope  resolve 
To  wage  by  force  or  guile  eternal  war, 
Irrecondleable  to  our  grand  foe. 
Who  now  triumphs,  uid  in  th*  excess  of  joy 
Sole  rdgning  holds  the  tyranny  of  Heav*n. 

So  spake  the  apostate  angel,  though  in  pain. 
Vaunting  aloud,  but  rackM  with  deep  despair ; 
And  him  thus  answer'd  soon  his  bold  compeer : 

O  Prince !  O  Chief  of  many  throned  powers, 
That  led  th'  embattled  seranhim  to  war 
Under  thy  conduct,  and  in  dreadful  deeds 
Fearless,  endangerM  Heav*n's  perpetual  King, 
And  put  to  proof  his  high  supremacy, 
Whemer  upheld  by  str^kgth,  or  chance,  or  fate, 
Too  well  I  see  and  rue  the  dire  event. 
That  with  sad  overthrow  and  foul  defeat 
Hath  lost  us  Heaven,  and  all  this  mighty  host 
In  horrible  destruction  laid  thus  low. 
As  far  as  gods  and  heavenly  essences 
Can  perish :  for  the  mind  and  spirit  remain 
Invincible,  and  vigour  soon  returns. 
Though  all  our  glory  extinct,  and  happy  state 
Here  swallowM  up  in  endless  misery. 
But  what  if  he  our  Conqu*ror  (whom  I  now 
Of  force  believe  Almighty,  since  no  less 
Than  such  could  have  o*erpower*d  such  force  as  ours) 
Have  left  us  this  our  spirit  and  strength  entire 
Strongly  to  suffer  and  support  our  pains. 
That  we  may  so  sufHce  his  vengeful  ire. 
Or  do  him  mightier  service  as  Ms  thralls 
By  right  of  war,  whatever  hu  business  be. 
Here  in  the  heart  of  Hell  to  work  in  fire. 
Or  do  his  errands  in  the  gloomy  deep; 
What  can  it  then  avail,  Uiough  yet  we  feel 
Strength  undiminiahM,  or  eternal  being 
To  undergo  eternal  punishment  ? 
Whereto  with  speedy  words  the  arch-fiend  reply'd : 

Fa]l*n  Cherub,  to  be  weak  is  miserable. 
Doing  or  suffering :  but  of  this  be  sure. 
To  do  aught  good  never  will  be  our  task. 
But  ever  to  do  ill  .our  sole  delight. 
As  being  contrary  to  his  high  will 
Whom  we  resist    If  then  his  providence 
Ont  of  our  evil  seek  to  bring  fcnrth  good. 
Our  labour  must  be  to  pervert  that  end. 
And  out  of  good  still  to  find  means  of  evil ; 
Mliich  ofUtimes  may  succeed,  so  as  perhaps 


Shall  grieve  him,  if  I  fkil  not,  and  disturb 

His  inmost  councils  finm  their  destinM  aim. 

But  see  the  angry  victor  hath  recallM 

His  ministers  of  vengeance  and  pursuit 

Back  to  the  ^Ues  of  Heav*Q :  the  sulphurous  hail 

Shot  after  us  in  storm,  o'erfalown,  hath  laid 

The  fiery  surge,  that  from  the  predpioe 

Of  Heav*n  reoeivM  us  idling ;  and  the  thunder, 

WingM  with  red  lightning  md  impetuous  rage. 

Perhaps  hath  spent  his  sluifts,  and  ceases  now 

1*0  bdlow  through  the  vast  and  boundless  deep. 

Let  us  not  slip  the  occasion,  whether  soom. 

Or  satiate  fury  yield  it  from  our  foe. 

Seest  thou  yon  dreary  plain,  forioro  and  wild. 

The  seat  of  desolation,  void  of  light. 

Save  what  the  ^inunering  of  diese  livid  flamea 

Casts  pale  and  dreadful  ?  thither  let  us  tend 

From  off  the  tossing  of  these  fiery  waves; 

There  rest,  if  any  rest  can  harbour  there, 

And  re-assembling  our  afflicted  powers, 

Consult  how  we  may  henceforth  most  offend 

Our  enemy,  our  own  loss  how  repair. 

How  overcome  this  dire  calamity, 

What  reinforcement  we  may  gain  f^om  hope. 

If  not,  what  resolution  from  despair. 

Thus  Satan,  talking  to  his  nearest  mate. 
With  head  upllift  above  the  wave,  and  eyes 
That  sparkling  blazM,  his  other  parts  besides 
Prone  on  the  flood,  extended  long  and  large. 
Lay  floating  manv  a  rood,  in  bulk  as  huge 
As  whom  the  fables  name  of  monstrous  size, 
Titanian,  or  Earth-born,  that  wair*d  on  Jove, 
Briareus  or  Typhon,  whom  the  den 
By  ancient  Tarsus  held,  or  that  sea-beast 
Leviathan,  which  Gtod  of  all  his  works 
Created  hugest  that  swim  the  ocean  stream : 
Him  haply  slumb*ring  on  the  Norway  foam 
The  pilot  of  some  small  night-founder*d  skiff. 
Deeming  some  island,  oft,  as  seamen  tell. 
With  fixed  anchor  in  his  scaly  rfod 
Moors  by  his  side  under  the  lee,  while  night 
Invests  me  sea,  and  wished  mom  delays : 
So  stretchM  out  huge  in  length  the  Areh-fiend  lay 
ChainM  on  the  burning  lake,  nor  ever  thence 
Had  ris*n  or  heavM  his  head,  but  that  the  will 
And  high  pennission  of  aU-ruling  Heaven 
Left  him  at  large  to  his  own  dark  designs. 
That  with  reiterated  crimes  he  might 
Heap  on  himself  damnation,  while  he  sought 
Evil  to  others,  and  enragM  might  see 
How  all  his  malice  serv*d  but  to  bring  forth 
Infinite  goodness,  grace  and  jnercy  shewn 
On  Man  by  him  sedue'd ;  but  on  himself 
Trebb  confusion,  wrath  and  vengeance  poured. 
Forthwith  upright  he  rears  from  off  the  pool 
His  mightv  stature;  on  each  hand  the  flames 
Driven  backward  alope  their  pointing  spires,  and  roU*d 
In  billows,  leave  i*  tfa*  midst  a  horrid  vale. 
Then  with  expanded  whigs  he  steers  his  flight 
Aloft,  incumbent  on  the  dusky  air 
That  felt  unusual  weight,  till  on  dry  land 
He  lights,  if  it  were  land  that  ever  burn*d 
With  solid,  as  the  lake  with  liquid  fire; 
And  such  appearM  in  hue,  as  when  the  force 
Of  subterranean  wind  transports  a  hill 
Tom  fhim  Pelorus,  or  the  shattered  side 
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Of  tfaundcrfng  JBtrn^  whose  oombustlble 
And  fatTd  cntnOs  thenoe  conodying  flie^ 
SubUxiiM  with  mjoenl  fury,  aid  the  wincb, 
And  leave  a  singed  bottom  all  inyQlT*d 
With  «tfndi4md  smoke  t  sudi  resting  finmd  the  wle 
Of  onblest  feet.    Him  fallowed  his  next  mate, 
Both  g^ovTiDff  to  have  aci^M  the  Stygian  flood 
As  Ooda,  and  by  their  own  leoover'd  strength, 
Not  by  the  suff'xanoe  of  supernal  Power. 

Is  Uua  the  region,  this  the  soil,  the  dime, 
Said  then  the  lost  Arch-angd,  this  the  seat 
That  we  must  duu^  for  UeaT*ii,  this  moumful  gloom 
For  that  odestial  light?  Be  it  so,  since  he 
Who  now  is  Sov'v^gi^  can  dirooie  and  bid 
Wliat  Shan  be  rig^t:  .farthest  from  him  is  best. 
Whom  reason  hath  equall'd,  force  hath  made  supreme 
Above  his  equals.    Farewdl,  happy  fields, 
Wlioe  joy  for  ever  dweDs :  Hail  Honors,  hail 
Iniieflial  World,  and  thou  profoundest  Hell 
Reedve  thy  new  possessor ;  one  who  brings 
A  mind  not  to  be  duuig*d  by  place  or  time. 
The  mind  is  its  own  pUuae,  and  in  itsdf 
Can  maJke  a  heav'n  of  HeD,  a  hdl  of  Heav'n. 
Wliat  matter  where,  if  I  be  still  the  same. 
And  what  I  should  be,  all  but  less  than  he 
Hliom  dnmdcr  hath  made  greater  ?  Here  at  least 
We  dian  be  fie&;  di*  Ahnighty  hath  not  built 
Here  for  his  envy,  will  not  drive  us  hence : 
Here  we  may  sdgn  secure,  and,  in  my  choice. 
To  reign  is  worth  ambition  though  in  Hell  t 
Better  to  sdgn  in  Hdl  than  serve  in  Heav*n. 
But  whesefore  let  we  then  our  faithful  friends, 
Th*  setociates  and  copartners  of  our  loss. 
Lie  thus  astonish'd  on  th*  oblivious  pool. 
And  csH  them  not  to  diare  with  us  uieir  part 
In  this  unh^pjrmuisioo,  or  once  more, 
W^ith  rallied  anns,  to  try  what  may  be  yet 
Regained  in  Heaven,  or  what  more  lost  m  Hdl  ? 

So  Satan  ^ake,  and  him  Bedidmb 
Tbnsanswcr'd:  Leader  of  those  armies  bright. 
Which  but  the  Omnipotent  none  could  have  foiled. 
If  oooe  they  hear  that  voice,  ^eir  liveliest  pledge 
Of  hope  in  fcais  and  dangers,  heard  so  oft 
In  wont  extremes,  and  on  the  perilous  edge 
Of  battle  when  it  rag*d,  in  all  assaults 
Their  surest  signal,  they  will  soon  resume 
New  courage,  and  revive ;  though  now  they  lie 
GrovdHng  and  prostrate  on  yon  lake  of  fire. 
As  we  ere  while,  astounded  and  amaaM ; 
No  wonder,  &ll*n  such  a  peroidous  height. 

He  scarce  had  ceased,  when  the  superior  Fiend 
Was  moving  toward  the  shore ;  his  pond*rous  shidd, 
Ethereal  temper,  massy,  laige  and  round, 
Bdiind  him  cast;  the  broad  circumference 
Hung  on  his  diouldcn  like  the  moon,  whose  orb 
Thnw^  optic  ^Mm  the  Tuscan  artist  views 
At  evening  fiom  the  top  of  Fesole, 
Or  in  Valdamo,  to  desoy  new  lands, 
Rhrers  or  mountains  on  her  spotty  globe. 
His  spear,  to  equal  which  the  tallest  pine. 
Hewn  on  Norwesian  hills  to  be  the  mast 
f )f  tome  great  tJumal,  were  but  a  wand. 
He  walk'd  with  to  mxpfOA  uneasy  steps 
Orer  the  burning  mane,  not  like  those  steps 
On  Heavoi's  asnre  ;  and  the  toirid  dime 
^Inole  on  him  sore  beddes,  vaulted  with  fire ; 


NathleM  he  so  cndut'd,  till  on  the  beach 

Of  that  inflamed  sea  he  stood,  and  callM 

His  legions,  angd  fonns,  who  lay  entrancM 

Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strow  the  brooks 

In  Vallombrosa,  where  th'  Etrurian  shades 

High  over-archM  embow*r ;  or  scattered  sedge 

Afloat,  when  with  fierce  winds  Orion  arm*d 

Hath  vex*d  the  Red  Sea  coast,  whose  waves  overthrew 

Busiiis  and  his  Memphisn  diivalry, 

While  with  perfidious  hatred  they  pumied 

The  loioumers  of  Goshen,  who  bdidd 

From  tile  safe  shore  their  floating  carcases 

And  broken  chariot  wheels :  so  mick  bestrown. 

Abject  and  lost  lay  these,  covering  the  flood. 

Under  amaiement  of  their  hideous  change. 

He  caUM  so  loud,  that  all  the  hollow  6tep 

Of  Hdl  resounded.    Prmces,  Potentates, 

WanioTB,  the  flow*r  of  Heav'n,  once  yours,  now  lost. 

If  sudi  astonishment  as  this  can  seize 

Eternal  spirits ;  or  have  you  chosen  this  place. 

After  the  toil  of  battle,  to  repose 

Your  wearied  virtue,  fm  the  ease  you  find 

To  dumber  here,  as  in  the  vales  of  Heav*n? 

Or  in  this  abject  posture  have  you  sworn 

To  adore  the  Conqueror  ?  who  now  beholda. 

Cherub  and  seraph  rolling  in  the  flood 

With  scatter'd  anns  and  ensigns,  till  anon 

His  swift  pursucxs  ftom  Heav'n  gates  discern 

Th'  advantage,  and  descending  tread  us  down 

Thus  drooping,  or  with  linked  thunderbolts 

Transfix  us  to  the  bottom  of  this  gulf. 

Awake,  arise,  or  be  for  ever  fallen ! 

They  heard,  and  were  abash'd ;  and  up  they  sprung 
Upon  the  wing,  as  when  men  wont  to  watdi 
On  duty,  sleeping  fbund  by  whom  they  dread. 
Rouse  and  bestir  themsdves  ere  well  awake. 
Nor  did  they  not  pcrodve  the  evil  plight 
In  whidi  tmy  were,  orthe  fierce  pains  not  fed ; 
Yet  to  their  Geneial's  voice  they  soon  obey'd, 
Innumeirable.    As  when  the  potent  rod 
Of  Amram's  son,  in  Egypt's  evil  day, 
Wav'd  round  the  coast,  up  call'd  a  pitchy  doud 
Of  locusts,  warping  on  the  eastern  wind. 
That  o'er  the  reslm  of  impious  Pharaoh  hung 
Like  night,  and  darkened  all  the  land  of  Nile : 
So  numberless  were  those  bad  angds  seen. 
Hovering  on  wing  under  the  cope  of  Hdl, 
'Twixt  upper,  n^her,  and  surrounding  fires ; 
TiU,  at  a  signal  giv'n,  th'  uplifted  spear 
Of  ihehr  great  Sultan  waving  to  direct 
Then  course,  in  even  balance  down  they  light 
On  the  firm  brimstone,  and  fill  all  the  plain ; 
A  multitude,  like  which  the  populous  North 
Pour'd  never  f^om  her  froien  kdns,  to  pass 
Rhone  or  the  Danaw,  when  her  barb'rous  sons 
Came  like  a  dduge  on  the  South,  and  spread 
Beneath  Gibraltar  to  the  Lvbian  sands. 
Forthwith  from  every  squadron  and  eadi  band 
The  heads  and  leaden  diither  haste,  where  stood 
Thehr  great  Commander;  godlike  shapes  and  fonns 
Excdlhig  human,  prinody  dignities. 
And  powers  that  erst  in  Heaven  sat  on  thrones ; 
Though  of  thehr  names  in  heav'nly  reconls  now 
Be  no  memorial,  blotted  out  and  ras'd 
By  thdr  rebellion  fhim  the  books  of  L4fe. 
I  Nor  had  they  yet  among  the  sons  of  Eve 
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Got  them  new  names,  tiU  wandering  o'er  the  earth. 
Through  God's  hi(^  suff 'ranoe  for  the  trial  of  man, 
By  falsities  and  lies  the  greatest  part 
Of  manldnd  thejr  ccmrupted  to  forsake 
God  their  Croitor,  and  th'  invisible 
Glory  of  him  that  made  them  to  transform 
Oft  to  the  image  of  a  brute,  adom'd 
With  gay  reli^ns  fiill  of  pomp  and  gold, 
And  devils  to  adore  for  deities ; 
Then  were  thev  known  to  men  by  varioius  names, 
And  various  idob  through  the  heathen  world. 
day.  Muse,  their  names  then  known,  who  first,  who 
Rous'd  inm  the  slumber  on  that  fiery  couch,     [last. 
At  their  great  Emp'ror's  call,  as  next  in  worth 
Came  singly  where  he  stood  on  the  bare  strand. 
While  the  promiscuous  crowd  stood  3ret  aloof. 
The  chief  were  those  who  from  the  pit  of  Hell, 
Roaming  to  seek  their  prey  on  earth,  durst  fix 
Their  seats  long  after  next  the  seat  of  God, 
Their  altars  by  his  altar,  gods  ador'd 
Among  the  nadons  round,  and  duist  abide 
JehovSi  thund'ring  out  of  Sion,  thron*d 
Between  the  cherubim ;  yea  often  plac'd 
Within  his  sanctuary  itself  their  shrines. 
Abominations;  and  with  cursed  things 
His  holy  rites  and  solemn  feasts  profan'd. 
And  with  dieir  darkness  durst  afiront  his  light 
First  Mdk)ch,  hoind  king,  besmear'd  with  blood 
Of  human  sacrifice,  and  parents'  tears. 
Though  for  the  noise  of  drums  and  timbrels  loud 
Their  children's  cries  unheard,  that  pass'd  through  fire 
To  his  grim  idoL    Him  the  Ammonite 
-Worshipp'd  in  Rabba  and  her  wat'ry  plain. 
In  Argob  and  in  Basan,  to  the  stream 
Of  utmost  Amon.    Nor  content  with  such 
Audacious  nei^bouxhood,  the  wisest  heart 
Of  Solomon  he  led  by  fraud  to  build 
His  temple  right  against  the  temple  of  God 
On  that  opprobrious  hill,  and  made  his  grove 
The  pleasant  valley  of  Hinnom,  Tophet  thence 
And  black  Gehenna  call'd,  tjiie  type  of  HelL 
Next  Chemos,  th'  obscene  dread  A  Moab's  sons. 
From  Aroar  to  Nebo,  and  the  wild 
Of  southmost  Abarim :  in  Hesebon 
And  Horonaim,  Seon's  realm,  beyond 
The  flow'xy  dale  of  Sibnoa,  daa  with  vines. 
And  Eleale  to  th'  Asphaltic  pooL 
Peor  his  other  name,  when  he  entic'd 
Israel  in  SittioLon  their  march  from  Nile 
To  do  him  wanton  xites,  which  cost  them  woe. 
Yet  dience  his  lustfril  orsies  he  enlarg'd 
Ev'n  to  that  hill  of  scandal,  by  the  srove 
Of  Moloch  homicide;  lust  hard  by  hate; 
Till  good  Josiah  drove  them  thence  to  HelL 
With  these  came  they,  who  from  the  bocd'ring  flood 
Of  old  Euphrates  to  the  brook  that  parts 
Egypt  from  Syrian  ground,  had  genenl  names 
Of  Baalhn  and  Astaroth,  those  male, 
These  feminine.    For  s^ririts,  when  they  please, 
Can  either  sex  attume,  or  both ;  so  soft 
And  unoompounded  is  their  essence  pure, 
Not  ty'd  or  manad'd  with  joint  or  Ihnb, 
Nor  roonded  on  the  brittle  strength  of  bones, 
Like  cumb'rous  flesh ;  but  in  whist  shi^  they  choosey 
Dilated  or  oondens'd,  bright  or  obscure, 
Can  execute  their  airy  purposes, 


And  works  of  love  or  enmity  AilfiL 

For  those  the  rsoe  of  Israel  oft  forsook 

Their  living  strength,  and  unfrequented  left 

His  righteous  altar,  bowing  lowly  down 

To  bestial  gods ;  for  which  their  heads  as  low 

Bow'd  down  in  battle,  sunk  before  the  spear 

Of  despicable  foes.    With  diese  in  troop 

Came  Ashtoreth,  whom  the  Phcenicians  call'd 

Astarte,  Queen  of  Heaven,  with  crescent  horns  ; 

To  whose  bright  image  nightly  by  the  moon 

Sidonian  virgins  paid  their  vows  and  songs ; 

In  Sion  also  not  unsung,  where  stood 

Her  temple  on  th'  ofiensive  mountain,  built 

By  that  uxorious  king,  whose  heart,  though  large, 

Beguil'd  by  &ir  idolatresses,  fell 

To  idols  fouL     Thammuz  came  next  bdiind. 

Whose  annual  wound  in  Lebanon  allur'd 

The  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  his  fate 

In  amorous  ditties  all  a  summer's  day ; 

While  smooth  Adonis  from  his  native  rock 

Ranpurple  to  the  sea,  suppos'd  with  blood 

Of  Thammuz  yearly  wounded ;  the  love-tale 

Infected  Sion's  dau^ters  with  like  heat, 

Whose  wanton  passions  in  the  sacred  porch 

Exekiel  saw,  when  by  the  vision  led 

His  ^es  survey'd  the  dark  idola^es 

Of  alienated  Judah.^  Next  eame  one 

Who  mourned  in  earnest,  when  the  captive  ark 

Maim'd  his  brute  image,  head  and  hands  lopt  oflT 

In  his  own  teniple,  on  the  grunsel  edge. 

Where  he  fell  flat,  and  sham'd  his  worshippers : 

Dagon  his  name,  sea-monster,  upward  man 

And  downward  fish:  yet  had  his  temple  high 

Rear'd  in  Azotos,  dreaded  through  the  coast 

Of  Palestine,  in  Gath  and  Ascalon, 

And  Accaron  and  (}aia's  frontier  bounds. 

Him  follow'd  Rimmon,  whose  deli^tftil.seat 

Was  £ur  Damascus,  on  the  fertile  banks 

Of  Abbana  and  Phaiphaz,  ludd  streams. 

He  also  against  the  house  of  God  was  bold : 

A  leper  once  he  lost,  and  gain'd  a  king, 

Ahaz  his  sottish  conqu'ror,  whom  he  drew 

God's  altar  to  disparage  and  displace 

For  one  of  Syrian  mode,  whereon  to  bum 

His  odious  oJFeiings,  and  adore  the  Gods 

Wliom  he  had  vanquish'd.    After  these  appeared 

A  crew,  who,  under  names  of  old  renown, 

Osiris,  Isis,  Orus,  and  their  trahi. 

With  monstrous  shapes  and  sorceries  abus'd 

Fanatic  Egvpt  and  her  priests,  to  seek 

Their  wand'ring  Gods  disguis'd  in  brutish  forms 

Rather  than  hmnan.    Nor  did  Israel  'scape 

Th'  infection,  when  their  borrow'd  gold  composM 

ThecalfmOreb;  and  the  rebel  king 

Doubled  that  shi  in  Bethel  and  in  Dan, 

Likening  his  Maker  to  the  grazed  ox, 

Jehovah,  who  in  one  night  when  he  pass'd 

From  Egypt  marching,  eauaU'd  with  one  stroke 

Both  her  first-born  and  all  her  bleating  Gods. 

Belial  came  last,  than  whom  a  spirit  more  lewd 

Fell  not  fifom  Heaven,  or  more  sross  to  love 

Vice  for  itself:  to  him  no  temple  stood 

Or  altar  smok'd;  yet  who  more  oft  than  he 

In  temples  and  at  altars,  vHwn  the  priest 

Turns  Atheist,  as  did  Eli's  sons,  who  flll'd 

With  lust  and  violence  the  house  of  God  ? 
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lo  ooiirtB  ftzid  palaces  he  also  reigns, 

And  in  InzuTicnis  cities,  where  the  noise 

Of  riot  ascends  above  their  loftiest  towers. 

And  injmr  and  outrage :  and  when  night 

Oaifceos  the  stieets,  then  wander  forth  the  sons 

Of  Beiial,  flown  with  insolence  and  wine. 

H'idieM  the  streets  of  Sodom,  and  that  night 

In  Gibesh,  when  the  hospitable  door 

Expos'd  a  macnm  to  avoid  worse  rape. 

Tliese  woe  the  prime  in  order  and  in  might ; 

Tlie  rest  were  hxig  to  tell,  though  far  renown'd, 

Th*  Ionian  goda  of  .Favan's  issue  held 

Gods,  yet  confessM  later  than  Heaven  and  Earth, 

Their  boasted  parents  r.  Titan,  Heav*n*s  first-born, 

With  his  enormous  biood,  and  birthright  seizM 

Bj  jonnger  Saturn  ;   lie  fVom  mightier  Jove 

His  own  and  Rhea^s  son  like  measure  found ; 

So  Jove  usurping  reignM  :  these  first  in  Crete 

And  Ida  known,  thence  on  the  snowy  top 

Of  cold  Olympus  rul*d  the  middle  air. 

Their  bluest  heaven  ;   or  on  the  Ddphian  cllfl^. 

Or  in  Dodona,  and  through  all  the  bounds 

Of  Doric  land  ;   or  who  with  Saturn  old 

Fkd  over  Adria  to  th*  Hesperian  fields. 

And  o*er  the  Cdtic  roam*d  the  utmost  isles. 

AH  these  and  more  came  fioddng ;  but  with  looks 
Downcast  and  dampt,  yet^sudi  wherein  appeared 
Obflcute  soEDc  g^impae  of  joy,  to  have  found  their  chief 
Not  m  despair,  to  have  found  themselves  not  lost 
In  loss  itsdf  ;  which  on  his  countenance  cast 
lake  doabtfril  hue  :   hut  he  his  wonted  pride 
Soon  reoollfictu^,  with  high  words  that  bore 
SemblaDoe  of  worth,  not  substance,  ffently  raisM 
Their  &faitxng  conzitte,  and  dispellM  their  fears. 
Then  strait  commands,  that  at  the  warlike  sound 
Of  tnmtpets  loud  and  clarions  be  uprearM 
His  wSiffAw  standard ;  that  proud  honour  daimM 
Azaad.  as  ms  ri^t,  a  cherub  tall ; 
Who  focthwidi  from  the  glittering  stafiTunfurPd 
Th\  imperial  ensign,  whioi  full  high  advancM 
Shone  like  a  meteor  streaming  to  the  wind. 
With  gems  snd  golden  histre  rich  emblazed, 
Senpluc  arms  and  trophies ;  all  the  while 
SoDonms  metal  blowixiff  maztia]  sounds : 
At  whidi  the  imiversafhost  up  sent 
A  afaoat  diat  tore  HcU*s  concave,  and  beyond 
Frig^ited  die  reign  of  Chaos  and  old  Night 
All  in  a  moment  through  the  gloom  were  teen 
Ten  tfaoosand  banners  rise  into  the  air 
With  orient  colours  waving :  with  them  rose 
A  fioRst  huge  of  spears ;  and  thronging  helms 
Appear'd,  and  semed  shields  in  thick  array 
Of  depth  innneasurable :  anon  they  move 
In  perfect  phalanx  to  the  Dorian  mood 
C>f  flutes  and  soft  recorders :  such  as  rais*d 
To  he^^t  of  noblest  temper  heroes  old 
Anning  to  batde ;  and  instead  of  rage 
I>ellbeiate  valour  breadi*d,  firm  and  unmovM 
H^itfa  dread  of  death  to  flight  or  foul  retreat; 
Nor  wanting  pow'r  io  mitigate  and  swage 
H'ith  solemn  touches  troubled  thoughts,  and  chase 
Anpiish  and  doubt,  and  fear,  and  sorrow,  and  pain, 
Fiom  mortal  or  immortal  minds.    Thus  they. 
Breathing  united  force,  with  fixed  thoueht 
MotM  on  in  silence  to  soft  pipes' that  charmM 
Their  painfiil  steps  o*er  the  burnt  sofl ;  and  now 


Advanced  in  view,  fhev  stand,  a  horrid  front 
Of  dreadftil  length  and  dazzling  arms,  in  guise 
Of  warriors  old  with  ordered  spear  and  shield, 
Awaitii^  what  command  their  mighty  chief 
Had  to  impose ;  he  through  the  armed  files 
Darts  his  experienced  eye,  and  soon  traverse 
The  whole  battalion  views,  their  order  due. 
Their  visages  and  stature,  as  of  Oods ; 
Their  number  last  he  sums.    And  now  his  heart 
Distends  widi  pride,  and  hardening  in  his  strength 
Glories :  for  never  since  created  man 
Met  such  embodied  force,  as  nam'd  with  these 
Could  merit  more  than  that  small  infantry 
Warr'd  on  by  cranes ;  though  all  the  giant  brood 
Of  Phlegra  with  th'  heroic  race  were  joinM 
That  fought  at  Thebes  and  Ilium,  on  each  side 
Mix*d  with  auxiliar  Gods ;  and  what  resounds 
In  fabb  or  romance  of  Uther's  son, 
Benrt  with  British  and  Armoric  knights ; 
And  all  who  since,  baptized  or  infideL, 
Jousted  in  Aroramont  or  Montalban, 
Damasco,  or  Marocco,  or  Tiebisond, 
Or  whom  Biserta  sent  from  Afiic*s  shore. 
When  Chademain,  with  all  his  peerage,  fell 
By  Fontaiabia.    Thus  far  these  beyond 
Compare  of  mortal  prowess,  yet  observed 
Their  dread  commander:  he  above  the  rest 
In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent. 
Stood  Uke  a  tower ;  his  form  had  not  yet  lost 
All  her  original  brightness,  nor  appear*d 
Less  than  Arch-an^  ruin*d,  and  th*  excess 
Of  dory  obscurM ;  as  when  the  sun  new  risen 
Looks  through  the  horizontal  misty  air 
Shorn  of  his  beams,  or  from  behind  the  moon 
In  dhn  eclipse  disastrous  twilight  sheds 
On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  monarchs.    Darkened  so,  yet  shone 
Above  them  all  th*  Arch-4mgel ;  but  his  face 
Deep  scars  of  thunder  had  entrenched,  and  care 
Sat  on  his  faded  cheek,  but  under  brows 
Of  dauntless  courage,  and  considerate  pride 
Waiting  revenge:  cruel  his  eye,  but  cast 
Signs  of  remorse  and  passion  to  behold 
The  fellows  of  his  crime,  the  followers  rather 

iFar  other  once  beheld  in  bliss)  condemned 
''or  ever  now  to  have  their  lot  in  pain. 
Millions  of  spirits  for  his  fault  amcrc'd 
Of  Heav'n,  and  from  eternal  splendours  fiung 
For  his  revolt,  yet  faithful  how  they  stood. 
Their  glory  wiUier'd :  as  when  Heaven's  fire 
Hath  scath'd  the  forest  oaks,  or  mountain  pines. 
With  singed  top  their  stately  growth,  though  bare, 
Stands  on  the  blasted  heath.    He  now  prepared 
To  speak ;  whereat  their  doubled  ranks  they  bend 
From  wing  to  wing,  and  half  indosc  him  round 
With  an  Ids  peers :  attention  held  them  mute. 
Thrice  he  essay'd,  and  thrice  in  spite  of  scorn. 
Tears  such  as  angels  weejp,  burst  forth :  at  last 
Words,  interwove  with  si^s,  found  out  their  way. 

O  myriads  of  immortal  spirits !  O  powers 
Matchless,  but  with  th*  Ahnighty,  and  that  strife 
Was  not  inglorious,  though  th'  event  was  dire, 
As  this  pla^  testifies,  and  this  dire  change, 
Hateful  to  utter :  but  what  pow'r  of  mind 
Foreseeing  or  presaging,  fipom  the  depth 
Of  knowledge  past  or  present,  could  have  fear'd, 
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How  such  united  ftme  of  Ckida.  how  laoh 

As  stood  like  these,  could  ever  Know  zcpulse? 

For  who  can  jret  bdieve,  though  after  loss, 

That  aU  these  puissant  legions,  whose  exile 

Hath  emptied  Heav'n,  shall  fidl  to  le-^wcend, 

Sdf-raiaed,  and  repossess  their  native  seat  ? 

For  me  be  witness  all  the  host  of  Heaven, 

If  counsels  different,  or  danger  shunned 

By  me,  have  lost  our  hopes.    But  he  who  reigns 

Monarch  in  Heaven,  till  then  as  one  secure 

Sat  on  his  throne,  upheld  by  old  repute, 

Consent  or  custom,  and  his  regal  state 

Put  forth  at  full ;  but  still  his  strength  concealed, 

Which  tempted  our  attempt,  and  wrought  our  falL 

Henoefordi  iiis  might  we  .know,  and  know  our  own, 

So  as  not  either  to  provoke,  or  dread 

New  war,  provoVd ;  our  better  part  remains 

To  work  in  dose  design,  by  fraud  or  guQe, 

What  force  effected  not;  that  he  no  less 

At  length  from  us  may  find,  who  overcomes 

By  force,  hath  overcome  but  half  his  foe. 

Space  may  produce  new  worlds ;  whereof  so  rife 

Tnere  went  a  fione  in  Heav*n,  that  he  eie  long 

Intended  to  create,  and  therehi  plant 

A  generation,  whom  his  choice  regsrd 

Sh^ild  fiivonr  equal  to  the  sons  of  Heaven : 

Thither,  if  but  to  pry,  shall  be  perhaps 

Our  fint  etuption,  thither  or  elsewhere : 

For  this  infernal  pit  shall  never  hold 

Celestial  spuits  in  bondage,  nor  th*  abyss 

Long  under  darkness  cover.    But  these  thoughts 

Full  council  must  mature :  peace  is  denuur^d. 

For  who  can  think  submission  ?  War  then,  war. 

Open  or  understood,  must  be  resolv'd. 

He  spake :  and  to  confirm  his  words,  out  flew 
Millions  of  flsming  swords,  drawn  from  the  thighs 
Of  mi^ty  cherubim ;  the  sudden  blase 
Far  round  illumin'd  Hdl:  highljr  they  ragM 
Against  the  Highest,  and  fierce  with  grasped  amis 
CUsh*d  on  their  sounding  shields  the  din  of  war, 
Huding  defiance  tow*rd  the  vault  of  Heaven. 
There  stood  a  hill  not  far,  whose  grisly  top 
Bdch*d  fire  and  rolling  smoke ;  the  rest  entire 
Shone  with  a  glossy  soirf^  undoubted  sign 
That  in  his  womb  was  hid  metallic  ore. 
The  watt  of  sulphur.    Thither  winsM  with  speed 
A  numerous  brigade  hastened :  as  when  bands 
Of  pioneos,  witb  spade  and  pick.4uce  aim^d. 
Forerun  the  royal  canm,  to  trench  a  field. 
Or  cast  a  rampart    Mammon  led  them  on. 
Mammon,  the  least  erected  spirit  that  fell 
From  Heav*n,  for  ev^n  in  Heaven  hislooks  and  thoughts 
Were  always  downward  bent,  admiring  more 
The  riches  of  Heav*n*s  pavement,  trodden  gold, 
Than  aught  divine,  or  holy  else  enjoyed 
In  vision  beatific:  by  him  first 
Men  also,  snd  by  his  suggestion  taught, 
RanssckM  the  centre,  and  with  impious  hands 
Rified  the  boweb  of  their  mother  Earth 
For  treasures  better  hid.    Soon  had  his  crew 
Open'd  into  the  hill  a  spacious  wound. 
And  din*d  out  ribs  of  sold.    Let  none  admhe 
That  ridbes  grow  in  HiU;  that  sdl  may  best 
Deserve  the  precious  bane.    And  here  let  those 
Who  boast  in  mortal  things,  and  wond*ring  tciQ 
Of  Babd,  and  the  works  of  Memphian  kings, 


Leani  how  dieir  neatest  monuments  of  fame 

And  strength  and  art  are  easily  ouudone 

By  spirits  reprobate,  and  in  an  hour 

What  in  an  age  they  with  incessant  toil. 

And  hands  innumerable  scarce  perform. 

Nigh  on  the  plain  in  many  cells  prepared. 

That  underneath  had  veins  of  liquid  fire 

Sluic*d  from  the  lake,  a  second  multitude 

With  wondrous  art  founded  the  massy  ore, 

Sev*ring  each  kind,  and  scummed  the  bullion  dross  $ 

A  third  as  soon  hsd  form'd  within  the  ground 

A  various  mould,  and  from  the  boiling  ceUs, 

By  strange  conveyance,  fill*d  each  hbUow  nook. 

As  in  an  organ  team  one  blast  of  wind 

To  many  a  row  of  pipes  the  sound-board  breathes. 

Anon  out  of  the  earth  a  fidnic  huge 

Rose  like  an  exhalation,  with  the  sound 

Of  dulcet  symphonies  and  voices  sweet. 

Built  like  a  temple,  where  pilasters  round 

Were  set,  and  Doric  pillars  overiaid 

With  golden  architrave;  nor  did  there  want 

Comioe  or  friese,  with  bossy  sculptures  graven; 

The  roof  was  fretted  sold.    Not  Babyloi, 

Nor  great  Akairo  sudi  magnificence 

EqujllM  in  all  their  glories,  to  enshrine 

Belus  or  Serapis  their  Oods,  or  seat 

Their  kings,  when  Egypt  with  Assyria  strove 

In  wealth  and  luxurv.    Th*  ascencUng  pile 

Stood  fixM  her  stately  hei^t,  and  strai^t  the  doors 

Opening  their  brasen  folds,  discover  wide 

Within  her  ample  spaces  o*er  the  smooth 

And  level  pavement :  f^om  the  aidied  roof 

Pendent  by  subtle  maeic,  many  a  row 

Of  starry  lamps  and  maring  cressets,  fed 

With  Naphtha  and  Asphaltus,  vielded  light 

As  firom  a  sky.    The  hasty  multitude 

Admiring  entered,  and  the  work  some  praise, 

And  some  the  Architect:  his  hand  was  known 

In  Heaven  by  nuuiy  a  towered  structure  high. 

Where  scepterM  angeb  held  dieir  residence. 

And  sat  as  princes,  whom  the  supreme  King 

Exalted  to  such  power,  and  gave  to  rule, 

Each  in  his  hierarchy,  the  orders  blight 

Nor  was  his  name  unheard  or  unadorM 

In  ancient  Greece ;  and  in  Ausonian  land 

Men  caUM  him  Muldber:  and  how  he  &U 

From  Heav*n  they  fidded,  thrown  bv  angry  Jove 

Sheer  o*er  the  crystal  battlements :  from  mom 

To  noon  he  feD,  inm  noon  to  dewy  eve, 

A  summer's  day ;  and  with  the  setting  sun 

Dropt  from  die  senith,  like  a  falling  star. 

On  Lemnos  th*  ^gean  isle :  thus  Uicy  idate. 

Erring;  for  he  with  his  rebellious  rout 

Fell  long  before ;  nor  ought  availM  him  now 

T*  have  built  in  Heav*n  high  tow*rs ;  nor  did  he  *8cape 

By  aU  his  engines,  but  was  headlong  sent, 

With  his  industrious  crew,  to  build  in  HeU. 

Meanwhile  the  wuiged  heralds  by  command 
Of  80v*reign  pow*r,  with  awful  ceremony 
And  trumpet's  sound,  throug^t  the  host  prodaim 
A  solemn  council  formwith  to  be  held 
At  Pandemonium,  the  high  capital 
Of  Satan  and  his  peers:  their  summons  callM 
From  every  band  and  squared  regiment 
By  nlaoe  or  choice  the  worthiest;  they  anon 
Witti  hundreds  and  with  thousands  trooping  came 
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Attended :  ail  aecen  was  thronged,  the  gates, 

And  pordm  wide,  Imt  chief  the  ■padous  hidD 

fThoogh  like  a  cover*d  field,  where  duunpions  bold 

WoDi  fye  in  ann*d,  and  at  the  Soldan's  ehair 

I>ef7*d  the  best  of  Panhn  chivaliy 

To  mortal  oombat,  or  career  with  lance) 

Thick  swaim*d,  both  on  tfie  mond  and  in  the  air, 

BmdiM  with  the  hiss  of  nistung  wings.    As  bees 

In  ipring-time,  when  the  sun  with  Taurus  rides, 

Pour  forth  their  popukras  youth  about  the  hire 

In  disters;  they  among  fresh  dews  and  flowers 

Fij  to  and  fro,  or  on  the  smoothed  plank, 

The  suburb  of  their  straw-built  dtadd. 

New  rubbM  with  balm,  expatiate  and  conftr 

Thdr  state  al&iis.    So  thkk  the  afay  crowd 

SwarmM  and  woe  straitened ;  till  the  signal  given, 

BehaU  a  winder  f  they  but  now  who  8eem*d 

In  bigness  to  surpass  earth's  giant  ions. 

Now  less  than  snaallest  dwarft,  in  narrow  room 

Thraog  numberless,  like  that  Pygmeaq  race 

Bcraiid  the  Indian  mount,  or  fiirf  dves. 

Whose  midnii^t  rerds  by  a  forest  side 

Or  fountain  some  bdated  peasant  sees. 

Or  dreams  he  sees,  while  over-head  the  moon 

Sits  azbitress,  and  nearer  to  the  earth 

^^liedsher  pde  course;  thev  on  thdr  mirth  and  dance 

Intent,  widi  jocund  muric  charm  his  ear ; 

At  onoe  with  joy  and  fear  his  heart  rebounds. 

Thus  inuHpmeal  ^irits  to  smallest  forms 

Reduc*d  thdr  shapes  immense,  and  were  at  large, 

Though  without  number  still  amidst  the  hall 

Of  thi^  infernal  court    But  far  within. 

And  in  theor  own  dimensions  Ukethemsdves, 

The  great  seraphic  lords  and  cherubim  * 

In  doK  recess  and  secret  condave  sat, 

A  thousand  demi^gods  on  golden  seats, 

Frequent  and  fulL    After  short  silence  tlien, 

And  snmmoiM  read,  the  great  consult  began. 
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High  oo  a  timne  of  royal  state,  which  far 

Outshone  the  wealth  of  Ormus  and  of  Ind, 

Or  wlieve  the  gorgeous  east  with  richest  hand 

Showers  on  her  k^p  barbaric  pearl  and  gold, 

Satan  exalted  sat,  by  merit  mis'd 

To  that  bad  eminenoe;  and  from  despair 

Thus  high  uplifM  beyond  hope,  aspires 

Beyond  thus  higli,  insatiate  to  pursue 

Vain  war  with  Heav'n,  and,  by  success  untaught, 

His  proud  imaginations  thus  display'd. 

Pow'ra  and  dominians,  ddties  of  Heav*n, 
For  since  no  deep  within'  her  gulf  can  hold 
Immortal  TWour,  though  oppressM  and  fallX 
I  give  not  Heav*n  for  lost    From  this  descent 
Cdestia]  virtues  rising,  wiH  appear 
More  ^orions  and  more  dread  than  from  no  fall. 
And  trust  themsdves  to  fear  no  second  fate. 
Me  thou^  just  rig^t  and  the  flx*d  laws  of  Heav*n 
Did  first  create  your  leader,  next  free  choice. 
With  idiat  bendes,  in  eounsd  or  in  fight, 
Hath  been  aduevM  of  merit,  yet  this  loss. 
Thus  far  at  least  recovered,  hath  much  more 
Establiah'd  in  a  sale  mmvied  thnne, 


Viddod  with  frill  consent    The  happier  state 
In  Heav*n,  which  follows  dignity,  might  draw 
Envy  hem  each  inferior ;  but  who  here 
Will  envy  whom  the  highest  place  exposes 
Foremost  to  stsnd  against  the  thund*rer*s  aim. 
Your  bulwark,  and  condemns  to  greatest  shsie 
Of  endless  pain  ?  where  there  is  men  no  good 
For  which  to  strive,  no  strife  can  grow  up  there 
From  fkction ;  for  none  suie  will  claim  in  Hdl 
Precedence ;  none  whose  portion  is'so  small 
Of  present  pain,  that  with  ambitious  mind 
Win  covet  more.    With  this  advantage  then 
To  union,  and  firm  faith,  and  firm  accord. 
More  than  can  be  in  Heaven,  we  now  return 
To  daim  our  just  inheritance  of  dd, 
Surer  to  prosper  than  prosperity 
Could  have  assur'd  us ;  and  by  what  best  way. 
Whether  of  open  war  or  covert  guile, 
We  now  debate ;  who  can  advise  may  speak. 

He  cess'd ;  and  next  him  Af  dodi,  scepter'd  king, 
Stood  up,  the  strongest  and  the  fiercest  spirit 
That  fought  in  Heaven,  now  fiercer  by  despair: 
His  trust  was  with  th*  Eternal  to  be  deemM 
Equal  in  strength,  and  rather  than  be  less 
Car*d  not  to  be  at  all ;  with  that  care  lost 
Went  all  his  fear :  of  Ood,  or  Hdl,  or  worn ' 
He  reck*d  not,  and  these  words  thereafter  spake. 

My  sentence  IB  fWr  open  wart  of  wiles,    > 
More  unexpert,  I  boast  not :  them  let  those 
Contrive  who  need,  or  when  they  need,  not  now. 
For  while  they  sit  contriving,  shall  the  rest. 
Millions  that  stand  in  arms,  and  longing  wait 
The  signal  to  ascend,  sit  ling'ring  here 
Hcav*n*s  fugitives,  and  for  mcir  dwdling  place 
Accept  this  dark  opprobrious  den  of  shame, 
The  prison  of  his  tyranny  who  reigns 
By  our  dday  1    No,  let  us  rather  choose, 
ArmM  with  Hdl-fiames  and  fury,  all  at  once 
0*er  Heaven's  high  towers  to  force  resistless  way, 
Turning  our  tortures  into  horrid  aims 
Agamst  the  torturer;  when  to  meet  the  noise 

his  almighty  enghie  he  shall  hear 
Infernal  thunder,  and  for  lightning  see 
Black  fire  and  horrar  shot  with  equal  rage 
Among  his  angds,  and  his  throne  itsdf 
MixM  with  Tartarean  sulphur  and  strange  firs, 
His  own  invented  torments.    But,  peilums, 
The  way  seems  difficult  and  steep  to  scale 
With  upri^t  wing  against  a  hij^er  foe. 
Let  such  bethink  them,  if  the  sleepy  drench 
Of  that  forgetful  lake  benumb  not  still. 
That  in  our /proper  motion  we  ascend 
Up  to  our  native  seat:  descent  and  fUl 
To  us  is  adverK.    Who  but  fdt  of  Ute, 
When  the  fierce  foe  hung  on  our  broken  rear. 
Insulting,  and  pursued  us  through  the  deep. 
With  what  compuldon  and  laborious  fli^t. 
We  sunk  thus  low  ?    Th*  ascent  is  easy  then ) 
Th*  event  is  fearM ;  d^ould  we  again  provoke 
Our  stronger,  some  worse  way  his  wrath  may  find 
To  our  destrucdon ;  if  there  be  in  Hell 
Fear  to  be  worse  destroyM :  what  can  be  worse 
Than  to  dwdl  here,  driven  out  fVom  bliss,  oondemnM 
In  this  abhorred  deep  to  utter  woe : 
Where  pam  of  unextingulshable  fire 
Must  exerdse  us,  withmit  hope  of  end. 
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The  TaiMda  of  his  anger,  when  the  seonrge 
Inexorably,  and  the  torturing  hour 
Calls  U8  to  penance?  More  destxoyM  than  thus, 
We  should  be  quite  aboliahM,  and  ezpiie. 
What  fear  we  then  ?  what  doubt  we  to  incense 
His  utmost  ire  ?  which,  to  the  height  enraged. 
Will  either  quite  consume  us,  and  reduce 
To  nothing  this  essential,  happier  far 
Than  miserable  to  have  etenuu  being  ; 
Or  if  our  substance  foe  indeed  divine, 
And  cannot  cease  to  be,  we  are  at  worst 
On  this  side  nothing ;  and  by  proof  we  feel 
Our  powV  sufficient  to  disturb  tiis  Heaven, 
And  with  perpetual  inroads  to  alann, 
Though  inaccessible,  his  fatal  throne : 
Which,  if  not  victory,  is  yet  revenge. 

He  ended  frowning,  and  his  look  dfanouncM 
Dero*rate  revenge,  and  battle  dangerous 
To  less  than  Gods.    On  th*  other  side  up  rose 
Belial,  in  act  more  graceful  and  humane ; 
A  fairer  person  lost  not  heaven ;  he  Beem*d 
For  dignity  compos*d,  and  high  exploit : 
But  all  was  false  and  hollow;  though  his  tongue 
Dropt  manna,  and  could  make  the  worse  appear 
The  better  reason,  to  perplex  and  dash 
Maturest  counsels :  fbr  lus  thoughts  were  low, 
To  vice  industrious,  but  to  nobla  deeds 
Timorous  and  slothi^;  yet  he  pleasM  the  ear. 
And  with  persuasive  accents  thus  began : 

I  should  be  much  for  open  war,  O  Peers, 
As  not  behind  in  hate ;  if  what  was  uig'd 
Main  reason  to  persuade  immediate  war. 
Did  not  dissuade  me  most,  and  seem  to  cast 
Ominous  conjecture  on  the  whole  success : 
Wlien  he  who  most  excels  in  fact  of  arras, 
In  what  he  counsels,  and  in  what  excels 
Mistrustful,  grounds  his  counge  on  despair. 
And  utter  diuolution,  as  the  scope 
Of  all  his  aim,  after  some  dire  revenue. 
First,  what  revenge?  the  towers  of  Heaven  are  fiUM 
With  armed  watch,  that  render  all  access 
Impregnable ;  oft  on  the  bord'ring  deep 
Encampt  their  lesions,  or  with  obscure  wing 
Scout  hj  and  wide  into  the  realm  of  night. 
Scorning  surprise.    Or  could  we  break  our  way 
By  force,  and  at  our  heels  all  Hell  should  rise 
With  blackest  insurrection,  to  confound 
Heav'n*s  purest  light,  yet  our  great  enemy. 
All  incQiruptibk,  would  on  his  throne    , 
Sit  nnpoUttted,  and  th*  ethereal  mould 
Incapable  of  stain,  would  soon  expel 
Her  mischief,  and  purge  off  the  baser  fire, 
Victorious.    Thus  repulsed,  our  final  hope 
Is  flat  despair :  we  must  exasperate 
Th*  Almighty  Victor  to  spend  all  his  rage, 
And  that  must  end  us ;  that  most  be  our  cure, 
To  be  no  more;  sad  cure !  for  who  would  lose. 
Though  full  of  pain,  this  intellectual  being. 
Those  thoughts  that  wander  through  etemily. 
To  perish  rather,  swaOowM  up  ana  lost 
In  the  wide  womb  of  uncreated  night. 
Devoid  of  sense  and  motion  ?  and  who  knows. 
Let  this  be  good,  whether  our  angry  fbe 
Can  give  it,  or  will  ever  ?  how  he  can. 
Is  doubtful ;  that  he  never  will,  is  sure. 
Will  he,  so  wise,  let  loose  at  once  his  he. 


Belike  through  impotence,  or  unawne,  ' 

To  give  his  enemies  their  wish,  and  end  ^ 

Them  in  his  anger,  whom  hia  anger  saves 

To  punish  endl»s  ?  Wherefoie  cease  we  then? 

Say  they  who  coumel  war,  we  are  decreed, 

ReservM,  and  dcstin*d  to  eternal  woe ; 

Whatever  doing,  what  can  we  sufier  more, 

What  can  we  suffer  worse  ?   la  this  thai  worst. 

Thus  sitting,  thus  consulting,  thus  in  aims  ? 

What,  when  we  fled  amain,  puciu'd  and  stmck 

With  Heav'n's  afflicdng  thunder,  and  besought 

The  deep  to  shelter  us  ?  this  Hell  then  seemed 

A  refuse  from  those  wounds :  or  whn  we  lay 

Chain*d  on  the  burning  lake  ?  that  sure  was  woi 

What,  i)r  the  breath  that  kindled  those  grim  fires. 

Awaked,  should  blow  them  into  seven-told  rage. 

And  plunge  us  in  the  flames  ?  or  from  above 

Should  intermitted  vengeance  ann  again 

His  red  right  hand  to  pkgue  us?  ii%»t,ifall 

Her  stores  were  openM,  and  this  firmament 

Of  Hell  shoulu  spout  her  cataracts  of  fire, 

Impendent  horrors,  threatening  hideous  fidi 

One  day  upon  our  heads ;  wldle  we,  periuqis. 

Designing  or  exhorting  slorious  war, 

Cau^t  in  a  fiery  tempest,  shall  be  huil*d 

Each  on  his  rode  transfix'd,  the  sport  and  prey 

Of  wracking  whirlwinds,  or  for -ever  sunk 

Under  yon  boiling  ocean,  wrapt  in  duins; 

There  to  converse  with  everlasting  groans, 

Unrespited,  unpitied,  unrepriev*d. 

Ages  of  hopeless  end  ?  this  would  be  w< 

War,  therefore,  open  or  conoeal*d,  alike 

My  voice  dissuades ;  for  what  can  force  or  guile 

With  him,  or  who  decdve  his  mind,  whose  eye 

Views  all  things  at  one  view  ?  he  from  Heav*n*s  height 

All  these  our  motions  vain  sees  and  derides; 

Not  more  almighty  to  resist  our  might. 

Than  wise  to  frustrate  all  our  plots  and  wikb 

Shall  we  dien  live  thus  vile,  the  race  of  Heaven, 

Thus  trampled,  thus  expeUM  to  suffer  here 

Chains  and  these  torments  ?  better  these  dian  worse 

By  my  advice;  since  £ste  inevitable 

Subdues  us,  and  omnipotent  decree, 

The  victor*8  wilL    To  sufier,  as  to  do. 

Our  strength  is  equal,  nor  the  law  unjust 

That  so  ordains :  this  was  at  first  resolv'd. 

If  we  were,  wise,  against  so  great  a  foe 

Contending,  and  so  doubtful  what  mi|^t  falL 

I  Uugh,  when  those  who  at  the  spear  are  bold 

And  venturous,  if  that  fiul  them,  shrink  and  fear 

What  yet  they  know  must  follow,  to  endure 

Exile,  or  ignominy,  or  bonds,  or  pain. 

The  sentence  of  their  conqueror ;  this  is  now 

Our  doom ;  whidi  if  we  can  sustain  and  bear. 

Our  supreme  foe  in  time  may  much  remit 

His  anger,  and  perhaps  Uios  frr  removM, 

Not  mind  us  not  o&nding,  satiafyM 

With  what  is  punuhM;  wlususe  these  rsging  fires 

Will  sladi^n,  if  his  breath  stir  not  their  Suobb, 

Our  purer'essence  then  will  overcome 

Their  noxious  vapour,  or  inur*d  not  fieel. 

Or  changM  at  length,  and  to  the  place  oonfonn'd 

In  temper  and  in  nature,  wiH  receive 

Familiar  the  fierce  heat,  and  void  of  pain ; 

This  horror  will  grow  mild,  this  darkness  light, 

Besides  what  hope  the  never-ending  flight 
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Of  futxne  days  may  bring,  what  chance,  what  change 
Wocth  waitings  once  our  pneent  lot  appears 
For  happy  though  but  iU,  liar  ill  not  woiat. 
If  we  procuie  not  to  onmlTes  more  woe. 

Thua  Belial,  with  worda  dothM  in  ieaaon*8  garb, 
CoaDBel*d  ignoble  eaae,  and  peaceful  sloth. 
Not  peace:  and  after  him  Uiua  Manmum  spake : 

Either  to  diaenthione  the  King  of  Heaven 
We  war,  if  war  be  best,  or  to  tcaan 
Our  own  lif^  lost:  him  to  un&one  we  then 
May  hope,  when  everlasting  fate  shall  yield 
To  fickle  chance,  and  Chaos  judge  the  strife : 
The  fanner  vain  to  hope,  aigues  as  vain 
The  latter:  for  what  place  can  be  for  ua 
Within  HeavVs  bound,  unless  HeavVs  Lord  supreme 
We  overpow'r  ?  Suppose  he  should  relent, 
And  publish  grace  to  all,  on  promise  made 
Of  new  subjection ;  with  what  e]res  could  we 
Stand  in  his  presence  humble,  and  reoeiTe 
Strict  laws  imposM  to  celehrate  his  throne 
With  waihled  hymns,  and  to  his  Oodhead  sing 
Forc'dhaDelujahs;  while  he  lordly  sits 
Our  envied  Sovereign,  end  his  altar  breathes 
Amfarosial  odors  ami  ambrosial  flowers. 
Our  servile  oi&rings?    This  must  be  our  taak 
In  Hcav'n,  this  our  ddight;  how  wearisome 
Eternity  so  spent  in  worditp  paid 
To  whom  we  hate !    Let  us  not  then  pursue 
By  force  inmoosible,  by  leave  obtam*d 
Unacceptable,  though  in  Hcav'n,  our  state 
Of  splendid  vassalage ;  but  rather  seek 
Our  own  good  from  oursdves,  and  from  our  own. 
Live  to  ourselves,  thou([^  in  this  vast  recess, 
Free,  snd  to  none  accountable,  preferring 
Hard  liberty  befiire  Uie  easy  yoke 
Of  servile  pomp.    Our  greatness  will  appear 
Then  most  oonmicuous,  when  great  things  of  small, 
Useful  of  hurtful,  prosp'rous  of  adverse 
We  can  create,  and  in  what  pUoe  soe'er 
Thrive  under  evil,  and  woric  ease  out  of  pain, 
Tbrooflih  labour  and  endurance.    This  deep  world 
OfdaAnessdowedread?   How  oft  amidst 
Thick  doods  and  dark  doth  Heav'n's  all-ruling  sire 
Cboose  to  reside,  his  glory  unobscur'd. 
And  with  the  majesty  of  darknpss  round 
Coven  his  throne ;  firam  whence  deep  thunders  roar. 
Mustering  their  rage,  and  Hcav'n  resembles  Hell  ? 
As  he  our  daiknfss,  cannot  we  his  light 
Imitate  when  we  pkase  ?    This  desart  soil 
Wants  not  her  hidden  lustre,  gems  and  gold ; 
Nor  want  we  skill  or  art,  fram  whence  to  raise 
Magnifioenoe;  and  what  can  Heav'n  shew  more  ? 
Our  tonnents  also  may  in  length  of  tune 
Become  our  elements;  these  piercing  fires 
As  soft  ss  now  severe;  our  temper  changed 
Into  their  temper;  whidi  must  needs  remove 
The  sensible  ot  pain.    All  things  invite 
To  peaceful  cmmdls,  and  the  settled  state 
Of  Older,  how  in  safety  best  we  may 
Compose  our  present  evils,  with  ngud     i 
Of  what  we  are  snd  were,  dismissing  quite 
An  thoughts  of  war.    Ye  have  what  I  advise. 

He  scarce  had  finished,  when  such  murmur  fiU'd 
Th*  aaaembly,  as  when  hollow  rocks  retain 
The  sound  of  Uust*ring  winds,  which  all  ni^t  long 

Had  roosM  die  sea,  now  withhoaae  cadence  lull 


Sea-faiing  men  o'erwatch'd,  whose  bark  by  chance 

Or  pinnace  anchon  in  a  cnigsy  bay 

After  the  tempest:  such  iqppiause  was  heard 

As  Mammon  ended,  and  his  sentence  pleas'd. 

Advising  peace:  for  such  another  fidd 

Thev  dreaded  worse  than  Hdl ;  so  mudi  the  fear 

Of  thunder  and  the  sword  of  Michad 

Wrought  still  within  them^  and  no  less  desire 

To  found  this  nether  empire,  which  might  rise 

By  policy,  and  long  process  of  time, 

In  emulation  opposite  to  Heav*n. 

Which,  when  fiedsebub  peroeiv'd,  than  whom 

Satan  except,  none  higher  sat,  with  grave 

Aspect  he  rose,  and  in  his  rising  seem*d 

A  pillar  of  state;  deep  on  his  front  ingraven 

Deliberation  sat,  and  public  care ; 

And  princdy  counsel  m  his  face  yet  shone 

Majestic,  though  in  ruin:  sage  he  stood. 

With  AtUntean  shoulders  fit  to  bear 

The  weight  of  mightiest  monarchies ;  his  look 

Drew  audience  and  attention  still  as  ni^t 

Or  summer's  noon-tide  sir,  while  thus  he  spake : 

Thrones  and  imperial  pow'rs,  offipiing  of  Heaven, 
Ethereal  virtues ;  or  these  titles  now 
Must  we  renounce,  and  changing  stile,  be  call'd 
Princes  of  Hell  ?  for  so  the  popular  vote 
Inclines,  here  to  continue,  and  build  up  here 
A  growing  empire ;  doubtless,  while  we  dream. 
And  know  not  that  the  King  of  Heav*n  hath  doom'd 
This  place  our  dunifpeon,  not  our  safe  retreat 
Beyond  his  potent  arm,  to  live  exempt 
From  Hcav'n's  high  jurisdiction,  in  new  league 
Banded  against  his  throne,  but  to  remain 
In  strictest  bondage,  tho'  tfras  far  removed. 
Under  th'  inevitable  curb  reserved 
His  captive,  nuiltitude :  for  he,  be  sore, 
In  hei^t  or  depth,  stiU  first  and  last  will  rdgn 
Sole  king,  and  of  his  kingdom  lose  no  part 
By  our  revolt,  but  over  HeU  extend 
His  empire,  and  with  iron  sceptre- rule 
Us  here,  as  with  his  golden  those  in  Heaven. 
What  1  sit  we  then  projecting  peace  or  war  ? 
War  hath  detenooinM  us,  and  foil'd  with  loss 
Irreparable ;  terms  of  peace  yet  none 
Vouchsaf 'd  or  sought ;  for  what  peace  w£Q  be  given 
To  us  enslav'd,  but  custody  severe, 
And  stripes,  and  arbitrary  punishment 
Inflicted  ?  and  what  peace  can  we  return 
But  to  our  power  hostility  and  hate, 
Untam*d  retuctanoe,  and  revenge,  though  slow. 
Yet  ever  plotting  how  the  Conqueror  lesst 
May  reap  his  conquest,  and  nuy  leaat  rejoice 
In  doing  what  we  most  in  suffering  fed  ? 
Nor  will  occasion  want,  nor  shall  we  need. 
With  dangerous  expedition,  to  invade 
Heav'n,  wnose  high  walls  fear  no  assault  or  siege, 
Or  ambush  from  the  deep.    What,  if  we  find 
Some  easier  enterprise  ?    There  is  a  place 
If  ancient  and  prophetic  fame  in  Heaven 
j^rr  not)  another  world,  the  happy  seat 
Of  some  new  race  call'd  Man,  about  this  tune 
To  be  created  like  to  us,  though  less 
In  power  and  excellence,  but  utvour'd  move 
Of  Him  who  rules  above ;  so  was  his  will 
Pronounced  among  the  Oods,  and,  by  an  oath. 
That  shook  Heav'n*8  whole  drcumfeienoe,  confirmed. 
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Tiiitlicr  let  ur  bend  «U  our  thought!,  to  leim 

What  creatures  there  inhabit,  of  what  mould 

Or  substance,  how  endu*d,  and  what  thdr  power. 

And  wliere  thdr  weakness,  how  attempted  boat, 

By  force  or  subtlety.    Though  Heav*n  be  diut. 

And  Hcav^n^s  high  Arbitrator  sit  secure 

In  his  own  strength,  this  pUce  nmy  lie  ezposM, 

The  utmost  border  of  his  kingdom,  left 

To  their  defence  who  hold  it :  here  perhaps 

Some  advantageous  act  may  be  achiev'd 

By  sudden  onset,  either  with  HeU-fire 

To  waste  his  whde  creation,  or  possess 

AU  as  our  own,  and  drive,  as  we  wen  driven. 

The  puny  habitants ;  or  if  not  .drive, 

Seduce  them  to  our  party,  that  thefa-  God 

May  prove  theur  foe,  and  with  lepmting  hand 

Abolish  his  own  worlcs.    This  would  surpass 

Common  revenge,  and  intenrupt  Ms  joy 

In  our  confiision,  and  our  joy  upraise 

In  his  disturbance;  whoi  his  darling  sons, 

HuilM  headlong  to  partake  with  us,  shaU  cuise 

Their  fiail  original,  and  faded  bliss, 

Faded  lo  soon.    Advise  if  this  be  worth 

Attempting,  or  to  sit  in  darlmeas  here 

Hatching  vain  empires.    Thus  Beelaebub 

Pleaded  his  devilish  counsel,  first  devis*d 

By  Satan,  and  in  part  jproposM :  for  whence, 

But  from  the  author  of  all  ill,  could  spring 

So  deep  a  malice,  to  confound  the  race 

Of  mankind  m  one  root,  and  Earth  with  Hell 

To  mingle  and  involve,  done  all  to  spite 

The  great  Creator?    But  their  spite  still 

His  glory  to  augment.    The  bold  design 

Pleas'd  highly  3iose  infernal  states,  a^  joy 

Sparkled  in  all  their  eyes;  with  full  assent 

They  vote :  whereat  his  speech  he  thus  renews : 

Well  have  ye  judged,  well  ended  long  debate, 
Synod  of  Oods,  and  like  to  what  ye  are, 
Great  things  resolved,  which  fixim  the  lowest  deep 
Will  once  more  lift  us  up,  in  spite  of  fate, 
Nearer  our  ancient  seat;  peihaps  in  view 
Of  those  bright  confines,  whence  with  nei^b*ring  aims 
And  opportune  excursion,  we  may  chance 
Re-enter  Heav'n ;  or  else  in  some  mild  tone 
Dwell  not  unvisited  of  Heav'n's  fair  light 
Secure,  and  at  tlie  brightening  orient  beam 
Puige  off  tliis  gloom;  the  soft  ddieious  air, 
To  heal  the  scar  of  these  conosive  fives. 
Shall  breathe  her  balm.  But  fint,  whom  shall  we  send 
In  search  of  this  new  world  ?  wham  shaU  we  find 
Sufficient  ?  who  shall  tempt  with  wand'ring  ftet 
The  dark  unbottomM  infinite  abyss. 
And  tlnough  die  palpable  obsoire  find  out 
His  uncouth  way,  or  spread  his  airy  flight, 
Upborne  with  indefatigable  wings 
Ovqr  the  vast  abrupt,  ere  he  arrive 
The  hi^py  isle ;  what  strength,  what  ait  can  then 
Suffice,  or  what  evasion  bear  him  safe 
Through  the  strict  senteries  and  stationa  thick 
Of  angds  watching  round  ?  Here  he  had  need 
All  circumspection,  and  we  now  no  less 
Choice  in  our  sufiftage ;  for  on  whom  we  send. 
The  wdght  of  all  and  our  last  hope  relies. 

Thb  said,  he  sat;  and  expectation  hdd 
His  looks  suqicnse,  awaiting  who  appear*d 
To  aooond,  or  oppose,  or  underuke 


Th«  perikMis  atten^pt :  bat  all  sat  mute, 

Pondering  the  danger  with  deep  thoughts;  and  eaeh 

In  other's  count*nanoe  read  his  own  dismay, 

AstonishM :  none  among  the  choice  and  prime 

Of  those  Heav*n- waning  champions  could  be  fouxkd 

So  hardy  as  to  profo  or  accept 

Alone  the  drcadfiil  voyage;  till  at  last 

Satan,  whom  now  transcendent  glory  raised 

Above  his  fellows,  widi  monavdial  pride 

Conscious  of  highest  worth,  unmov'd,  thus  mpak/t  s 

O  progeny  of  Heav*n !  empyreal  thrones ! 
With  reason  hath  deep  silence  and  demur 
Sd2M  us,  though  undismavM :  long  is  the  way^ 
And  hard,  that  out  of  Hdl  leads  up  to  light; 
Our  prison  strong ;  this  huge  convex  of  Sks^ 
Outrageous  to  devour,  immures  us  round 
Ninefold,  and  gates  of  burning  adamant 
Bazr'd  over  us,  prohibit  aU  egress. 
These  psss^d,  if  any  pass,  the  void  pnoftmnd 
Of  unessential  night  receives  him  next 
Wide  gsping,  and  with  utter  loss  of  being 
Threatens  him,  plung*d  hi  that  abortive  gulf. 
If  thence  he  'scape,  into  whatever  world. 
Or  unknown  re^oo,  what  remains  him  less 
Than  unknown  dangers,  and  as  hard  escape? 
But  I  should  ill  become  this  throne,  O  Peers! 
And  this  imperial  sov'reignty,  adom'd 
With  splendor,  arm'd  with  power,  if  aught  proposM 
And  judg*d  of  public  moment,  in  the  shi^ 
Of  difficulty  or  danger  could  deter 
Me  from  attemptmg.    Wherefbre  do  I  l. 
These  royalties,  and  not  refuse  toieign. 
Refusing  to  accinit  as  great  a  share 
Of  hazard  as  of  honour,  due  alike 
To  him  who  reigns,  and  so  much  to  him  duo 
Of  hazard  move,  as  he  above  the  rest 
High  honoured  sits  ?  Go,  therefore,  mighty  powcn. 
Tenor  of  Heav'n,  tho*  fall'n;  intend  at  home, 
While  here  shall  be  our  home,  what  best  may  eaae 
The  present  misery,  and  render  Hdl 
More  tolerable;  if  there  be  cure  or  dbaim 
To  respite,  or  deceive,  or  slack  the  pain 
Of  this  ill  manuoD :  intermit  no  witfcfa 
Agamst  a  wakeful  foe,  while  I  abroad 
Through  all  the  coasts  of  dark  destruction,  seek 
Deliverance  for  us  all :  this  enterprise 
None  shall  partake  with  me.    Thus  saying,  rose 
The  monarch,  and  prevented  all  rc|ily. 
Prudent,  lest  from  his  resolution  raised. 
Others  among  the  chief  might  offer  now 
(Certahi  to  be  refus'd)  what  erst  they  fear*d ; 
And  so  refused,  might  in  opinion  stand 
His  rivals,  winning  cheap  tne  high  repute 
Which  be  throo^  haiara  huge  must  **"*»-   But  they 
Dreaded  not  more  Ui*  adventure  than  his  voice 
Forbidding;  and  at  once  with  hhn  thery  rose; 
Their  rising  all  at  onoe  was  as  the  sound 
Of  thunder  heard  remote.    Tow'rds  him  they  bend 
With  awftd  reverence  prone ;  and  as  a  Ckid 
Extol  him  equal  to  the  Highest  in  Heav*n : 
Nor  fail*d  they  to  express  how  much  they  praised. 
That  for  the  general  safety  he  despia'd 
His  own :  for  neither  do  the  spirits  damnM 
Lose  all  their  virtue;  lest  bad  men  should  boast  \ 

Their  specious  deeds  on  earth,  which  ^ory  exdtea,  \ 

Or  dose  ambition  vamishM  o'er  with  seal 
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ThuB  tliejr  tlidr  dcmbclb]  conniltedons  dark 
Ended,  ic^mdiig  in  tbdr  matchless  chief: 
As  when  finom  moontaiii  tops  the  dusky  ckiuds 
Aacending,  whik  the  north  wind  sleeps,  o'cnpiead 
II»T*n's  cheerib]  ftce,  the  louring  element 
Scowh  o*er  die  darken*d  landskip  snow,  or  shower; 
If  chance  the  radiant  sun  with  faiewdl  sweet 
Extend  his  eT*ning  beam,  the  fields  revive. 
The  birds  their  notes  renew,  and  bleating  herds 
Attest  their  J07,  that  hDl  and  vaUey  rings. 
(>  shame  to  men,  devil  with  devfl  damn'd 
Firm  eanoord  holds,  men  only  diaagiee 
Of  cnatorea  rationsJ,  tho*  under  hope 
Of  heaveolj  gmce :  and  God  proclaiming  peace, 
Vet  live  in  hatred,  enmitv,  and  sbife 
Among  tlierasdves,  and  te^  cruel  wars. 
Wasting  the  estrth,  each  other  to  destrov: 
As  if  (wfaicli  might  induce  us  to  accord) 
Man  had  not  heDish  foes  enow  besides, 
That  day  and  ni^t  for  his  destruction  wait 

The  Stygian  oouncQ  thus  dissolvM;  andfbrth 
In  order  came  the  gnmd  mfemal  peers : 
Midst  came  their  imghtyparamount,  and  seem'd 
Alone  the  antagonist  of  Heav*n,  nor  less 
Than  Hdl's  dread  emperor  with  pomp  supreme, 
And  godlike  imitated  state ;  him  round 
A  globe  of  fioy  seraphim  indos'd 
WiA  farigfat  imblasonry,  and  horrent  arms. 
Then  of  their  session  ended  they  bid  cry 
With  trumpets*  ngfl  sound  the  great  result : 
Tow*ids  the  four  winds  four  speedy  cherubim 
Put  to  their  mouths  the  sounding  alchemy 
By  hiandd^s  voice  explainM;  the  hollow  abvss 
Heard  iar  and  wide,  and  all  the  host  of  Hell 
With  deaf 'ning  shout  retnmM  them  loud  acdum. 
Thence  more  at  ease  tfaeir  minds,  and  somewhat  raisM 
By  false  poesumptuons  hope,  the  ranged  powers 
Disband,  and  wandVing,  cadi  his  several  way 
Punoes,  as  inclination  or  sad  choice 
lieads  hhn,  perplexed  where  he  may  likeliest  find 
Truce  to  his  restless  thoughts,  and  entertain 
The  nksome  hours,  till  his  great  chief  return. 
Part  on  the  plain,  or  in  the  air  sublime, 
l^pcn  the  wing,  or  in  swift  race  contend. 
As  at  th'  Olympian  games  or  F^ian  fiekls. 
Part  curb  thdr  fiery  steeds,  or  shun  the  goal 
M^ith  rapid  wheels,  or  fronted  brigades  form, 
A«  when  to  warn  proud  cities  war  appears 
Ws^*d  in  the  troubled  sky,  and  armies  rush 
To  battle  in  the  donds,  before  each  van 
Prick  fbrtfa  the  airy  kni^ts,  and  couch  theur  spears 
Tin  thickest  legions  dose;  with  ftats  of  arms 
Fran  dthfr  end  of  Heaven  the  welkin  bums. 
Otheis,  with  vast  Typhoean  rage  more  fell, 

I     Rend  up  both  neks  snd  hills,  and  ride  the  air 
In  whirlwind ;  Hdl  scarce  holds  the  wild  uproar. 

,*    As  when  Alddes,  from  Oechalia  crown'd 

With  conquest,  felt  tfa*  envenom*d  robei,  and  tore, 

I     Throogh  pain,  up  by  the  roots  Thessalian  pines, 
And  Licfaas  fhim  the  top  of  Oeta  threw 
Into  th'  Euboic  sea.    Othen  more  mild, 
Hetveated  in  a  silent  valley,  sing 
With  notes  angelical  to  many  a  harp, 
Their  own  henric  deeds,  and  hapless  faU 
By  doom  of  battle;  and  complain  that  fate 
Fne  nxtaut  abould  iathiall  to  tone  or  chance. 


Their  song  was  toartH  but  the  harmony 

(What  could  it  less  when  spirits  immortal  sing  ?) 

Suspended  Hell,  and  took  with  ravishment 

The  thronging  audience.    In  discourse  more  sweet 

fFoT  doquence  the  soul,  song  charms  the  sense) 

Others  apart  sat  on  a  hill  retired, 

In  thoughts  more  elevate,  and  reasonM  high 

Of  providence,  foreknowledge,  wiU,  and  iate^ 

Fix'd  fate,  f)ree-will,  foreknowledge  absolute, 

And  found  no  end,  in  wand*ring  maaes  lost. 

Of  good  and  evil  mudi  they  argu'd  then. 

Of  happiness  and  final  misery. 

Passion  and  apathy,  and  gUxy  and  shame^ 

Vain  wisdom  all,  and  fidse  philoBOphy : 

Yet  with  a  pleasing  sorcery  could  charm 

Pain  fbr  a  while,  or  anguish,  snd  exdte 

Falladoos  hope,  or  arm  th'  obdured  breast 

With  stubborn  patience  as  with  triple  steeL 

Another  part,  in  squadrons  and  gross  bands 

On  bold  adventure  to  discover  wide 

That  dismal  world,  if  anv  dune  perhaps 

Might  yield  them  easier  habitation,  bend 

Four  ways  their  flying  mardi  along  die  banks 

Of  four  infernal  rivers,  that  disgorge 

Into  the  burning  lake  thdr  baldul  streams ; 

Abhonod  Styx,  the  flood  of  deadly  hate ; 

Sad  Acheron,  of  sorrow,  black  and  deep; 

Ckicytus,  nam*d  of  lamentation  loud. 

Heard  on  the  rueful  stream ;  fierce  Phlegethon, 

Wliose  waves  of  torrent  fire  inflame  with  rage. 

Far  off  from  these  a  slow  and  silent  stream, 

Lethe,  the  river  of  oblivion,  rolls 

Hes  wat*ry  labyrinth,  whereof  who  drinks 

Forthwith  his  former  state  snd  being  forgets. 

Forgets  both  joy  and  grief,  pleasure  and  pain. 

Beyond  this  flood  a  froaen  continent 

Lies  dark  and  wild,  beat  with  perpetual  storms 

Of  whirlwind  and  dire  liail,  which  on  firm  land 

Thaws  not,  but  gathers  heap,  and  rum  seems 

Of  ancient  pile ;  or  dse  deep  snow  and  ice, 

A  gulf  profound  as  that  Serbonian  bog 

Betwixt  Damiata  and  Mount  Casius  old, 

Where  armies  whole  have  sunk :  the  parching  air 

Bums  frore,  and  cold  performs  th*  efibct  of  fire 

Thidier,  by  harpy.footed  furies  haled. 

At  certain  revolutions,  all  the  damn'd 

Are  brought,  and  fed  bv  turns  the  bitter  diange 

Of  fierce  extremes,  by  cnange  more  fierce, 

From  beds  of  raging  fire  to  starve  in  ice 

Their  soft  etherrad  warmth,  and  there  to  pine 

Immoveable,  infix'd,  and  firoren  round. 

Periods  of  time,  thence  hurried  back  to  fire. 

They  fbrry  over  this  Lethean  sound 

Both  to  and  fro,  thdr  sorrow  to  augment. 

And  wish  and  struggle  as  they  pass,  to  reach 

The  tempting  stream,  with  one  small  drop  to  lose 

In  sweet  fcHrgetfulness  all  pain  and  woe. 

An  in  one  moment,  and  so  near  the  brink ; 

But  late  withstands,  and  to  oppose  th*  attempt 

Meduaa  with  Goigonian  terror  guards 

llie  f(»d,  and  of  itsdf  the  water  files 

All  taste  of  living  wight,  as  once  it  fled 

The  lip  of  Tantdtts.    Thus  roving  on 

In  coniua'd  march  forlorn,  th*  adventVous  bands. 

With  shudd*ring  horror  pak,  and  eyes  aghast, 

yiew*d  first  thdr  Uunentable  kH,  and  found 
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No  rest:  through  many  »  dark  and  dreaiy  vale 

They  passed,  and  many  a  region  doloroos, 

0*er  many  a  frozen,  many  a  fieiy  Alp, 

Rocks,  caves,  lakes,  fens,  bogs,  dens,  and  shades  of 

A  universe  of  death,  which  God  by  curse         [death. 

Created  evil,  for  evil  only  good, 

Mlierc  all  life  dies,  death  lives,  and  nature  breeds. 

Perverse,  all  monstrous,  all  prodigious  things, 

Abominable,  unutterable,  and  worse 

Than  fables  yet  have  feignM,  or  fear  conceived, 

Gmgons,  and  Hydras,  and  Chuneras  dire. 

Meanwhile  the  adversary  of  God  and  man, 
Satan,  with  thoughts  inflam'd  of  highest  design. 
Puts  on  swift  wings,  and  towards  the  gates  of  Hell 
£xplores  his  solitary  flight ;  sometimes 
He  scours  the  right  hand  coast,  sometimes  the  left. 
Now  shaves  with  level  wing  the  deep,  then  soars 
Up  to  the  fiery  concave  towering  high. 
As  when  far  off  at  sea  a  fleet  descry'd 
Hangs  inthe  douds,  by  equinoctial  winds 
Close  sailing  fij^nn  Bengala,  or  the  isles 
Of  Temate  and  Tidore,  whence  merchants  bring 
Then:  spicy  drugs :  they  on  the  tradihg  flood 
Through  the  wide  Ethiopian  to  the  Cape 
Ply  stenuning  nightly  tow'rd  the  pole.     So  seemM 
Far  off  the  flying  fiend :  at  last  appear 
Hell  bounds  hig^  reaching  to  the  homd  roof. 
And  thrice  three-fold  the  gates ;  three  folds  were  brass, 
Three  iron,  three  of  adamantine  rock. 
Impenetrable,  impalM  with  circling  fire, 
-     Yet  unconsum'd.     Before  the  gates  there  sat 
On  either  side  a  formidable  shape ; 
The  one  seemM  woman  to  the  waist,  and  faur. 
But  ended  foul  in  many  a  scaly  fold 
Voluminous  and  vast,  a  serpent  arm*d 
With  mortal  sting :  about  her  middle  round 
A  cry  of  hell-hounds  never  ceasing  bark*d 
With  wide  Cerberean  mouths  full  loud,  and  rung 
A  hideous  peal;  yet,  when  they  list,  would  creep. 
If  aught  disturbed  their  noise,  into  her  womb. 
And  kennel  there,  yet  there  still  barkM  and  howPd 
Within,  unseen.    Far  less  abhorr'd  than  these 
Vex'd  Scylla  bathing  in  the  sea  that  parts 
Calabria  from  the  horiTse  Trinacrian  ihose : 
Nor  uglier  follow  the  night-hag,  when  callM 
In  secret,  riding  through  the  air  she  comes^ 
LurM  with  the  smell  of  infant  blood,  to  dance 
With  Lapland  witches,  while  the  laboring  moon 
I     Eclipses  at  their  charms.    The  other  shape. 
If  shape  it  might  be  callM  that  shape  had  none 
Distinguishable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb. 
Or  substance  might  be  call'd  Uutt  shadow  seemM, 
For  each  seemM  either ;  black  it  stood  as  night. 
Fierce  as  ten  furies,  terrible  as  HeU, 
And  shook  a  dreadful  dart :  what  seemM  his  head. 
The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on. 
Satan  was  now  at  hand,  and  from  his  seat 
The  monster  moving,  onward  came  as  fast 
With  Yutrnd  strides :  HeU  trembled  aa  he  strode. 
Th'  undaunted  fiend  what  this  might  be  admir'd ; 
Admired,  not  fearM ;  God  and  his  Son  except 
Created  thing  naught  valued  he  or  shunnMz 
And  with  disdainfrd  look  thus  first  began: 

Wlience  and  what  art  thou,  execrable  shape. 
That  dar*8t,  though  grim  and  terrible,  advance 
Thy  miscreated  frinit  athwart  my  way 


To  yonder  gates  ?  throu^  them  I  mean  to  pan, 
That  be  assured,  without  leave  aak*d  of  thee : 
Retire,  or  taste  thy  folly,  and  learn  by  proo^ 
Hell-bom,  not  to  contend  with  spirits  or  Heav*n. 

To  whom  the  goblin  full  of  wrath  replyM : 
Art  thou  that  traitor  angel,  art  thou  he 
Who  first  broke  peace  in  Heav'n  and  fiuth,  till  then 
Unbroken,  and  in  proud  rebellious  arms 
Drew  after  him  the  third  part  of  Heaven*s  sons 
Conjur'd  against  the  Highest,  for  wfnch  both  thou 
And  they,  outcast  from  God,  are  here  oondemnM 
To  waste  eternal  days  in  woe  and  pain? 
And  reckon'st  thou  thyself  with  spirits  of  Heav*n, 
Hell-doomM,  and  breath'st  defiance  here,  and  aooim. 
Where  I  reign  king,  and  to  enrage  thee  more. 
Thy  king  and  lord  ?    Back  to  thy  punishmgit. 
False  fugitive,  and  to  thy  speed  add  wings, 
Lest  wi£  a  whip  of  scoi^ions  I  pursue 
Thy  ling*ring,  or  with' one  stroke  of  this  dart 
Strange  horror  seize  thee,  and  pangs  onfelt  be£an* 

So  spake  the  grisly  Terror,  and  in  ahiqp^ 
So  speaking  and  so  threat*ning,  grew  ten-fold 
More  dreadful  and  deform :  on  m*  other  side, 
Incensed  with  indignation,  Satan  stood 
Unterrify'd,  and  like  a  comet  burned. 
That  fires  the  length  of  Ophiucfaus  huge 
In  the  Arctic  sky,  and  from  his  horrid  hair 
Shakes  pestilence  and  war.    Each  at  the  head 
Level*d  his  deadly  aim ;  their  fatal  hands . 
No  second  stroke  intend,  and  such  a  frown 
Each  cast  at  th*  other,  as  wlien  two  black  douds. 
With  Heaven's  artillery  fraught,  come  rattling  on 
Over  the  Caspian,  then  stand  front  to  front 
Hov'ring  a  space,  till  winds  the  signal  Uow 
To  join  their  diork  encounter  in  mid  air : 
So  frown'd  the  mighty  combatants,  that  Hell 
Grew  darker  at  their  frown,  so  matched  they  stood ; 
For  never  but  once  more  was  either  like 
To  meet  JO  great  a.foe :  and  now  great  deeds 
Had  been  achieved,  whereof  all  Hdl  had  rung. 
Had  not  the  snaky  sorceress  that  sat 
Fast  by  Hell-gat^  and  kept  the  fatal  key, 
Ris^n,  and  with  hideous  outcry  raah*d  between. 

O  father,  what  intends  thy  hand,  the  oyM,  - 
Against  thy  only  son  ?  What  fuiy,  O  son ! 
Possesses  thee  to  bend  that  mortal  dart 
Against  thy  father's  head  ?  and  know'st  for  whom ; 
For  him  wno  sits  above  and  laughs  the  while 
At  thee  ordainM  his  drudge,  to  execute 
\^luite*er  his  wrath,  whicu  he  calls  justloe,  bids ; 
His  wrath,  which  one  day  will  destroy  ye  both. 

She  spake,  and  at  her  words  the  hdliah  pest 
Forbore.     Then  these  to  her  Satan  returned. 

So  strange  the  outcry,  and  thy  words  so  stnmge 
Thou  interposest,  that  my  sudden  hand 
Prevented,  spares  to  tell  thee  yet  by  deeds 
What  it  intends;  till  first  I  know  of  thee, 
What  thing  tliou  art,  thus  douUe-fbmi'd,  and  why 
In  this  infernal  vale,  first  met,  thou  call*st 
Me  father,  and  that  phantasm  caU*st  my  son ; 
I  know  thee  not,  nor  ever  saw  till  now 
Sight  more  detestable  than  him  and  thee^ 

T'  whom  thus  the  portress  of  Hd^^ate  replied: 
Hast  thou  forgot  me  then,  and  do  I  seem 
Now  in  thine  eye  so  foul  ?  once  deemed  so  fiur 
In  Heav*n,  when  at  th*  assembly,  and  in  si^t 
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Of  an  Che  aemphim  with  thee  oombinM 
In  bold  ooDsi^ncy  against  HeavVs  King, 
All  on  B  sudden  miserable  pain 
^arpns*d  thee,  dim  thine  eyes,  and  dusv  swum 
Id  darlmcss,  while  thy  head  flames  thick  and  £ut 
Threw  forth,  till  on  the  left  side  opening  wide, 
I  Likest  to  thee  in  shape  and  countenance  bright, 
I  Then  shining  heav'nly  fair,  a  goddess  arm*d 
'  Out  of  thy  head  I  sprung :  amaxement  Beiz*d 
,  All  th'  host  of  Ueav'n ;  back  they  recoil'd  afiaid 
-  At  first,  and  caU*d  me  Sin,  and  for  a  sign 
Portentous  held  me ;  but  familiar  grown, 
Ipl»3*d,  and  with  attractive  graces  won 
The  most  avefse,  thee  chiefly,  who  full  oft 
Tbjself  in  me  thy  perfect  image  viewing,  ' 
'  Becmi'st  cnamour'd,  and  such  joy  thou  took^st 
With  me  in  secret,  that  my  womb  conceived 
A  growing  burden.    Meanwhile  war  arose, 
And  fields  woe  fought  in  Heav'n;  wherein  remained 
(For  what  oould  else  ?)  to  our  ahnighty  Foe 
Ckai  victory,  to  our  part  loss  and  root 
Throng^  all  the  emp3rrean,  down  they  fell, 
I>riv*n  headlong  frimi  the  pitch  of  HeaV^n  down 
Into  this  deep,  and  in  the  general  fall 
I  also ;  at  which  time  this  powerful  key 
Into  my  hand  was  given,  with  charge  to  keep 
These  gates  for  ever  shut,  which  none  can  pass 
Without  my  opening.     Pensive  here  I  sat 
Alone,  but  long  I  sat  not,  till  my  womb, 
Pregoant  by  thee,  and  now  excessive  grown. 
Prodigious  motion  felt,  and  rueful  throes. 
At  last  this  odious  offepring  whom  thou  seest, 
Thine  own  b^otten,  breaking  violent  way. 
Ton:  through  my  entrails,  that  with  fear  and  pain 
DutortEd,  all  my  nether  shape  thus'grew 
TrBnsform'*d :  but  he  my  inbred  enemy 
Forth  issued,  bnndishing  his  fatal  dart 
I   Made  to  destroy:  I  flecL,  and  cry*d  out  Death; 
Hell  trembled  at  the  hideous  name,  and  sighM 
From  an  her  caves,  and  back  resounded  Death. 
^I  fled,  but  he  pursued  (though  more,  it  seems, 
I  Inflamed  with  Inst  than  rage)  and  swifter  far, 
^Me  overtook,  his  mother,  all  dismayed. 
And  in  embraces  forcible  and  foul 
Ingendering  with  me,  of  that  rape  begot 
;*  These  yelling  moostess,  that  wiUi  ceaseless  cry 
SoiTound  me,  ss  thou  saw'st,  hourly  conceived    . 
And  hourly  bom,  with  sonow  infinite 
To  me ;  for  when  they  list,  into  the  womb 
That  bred  them,  they  retum  and  howl,  and  gnaw 
,    M  V  bowda,  their  repast ;  then  bunting  forth 
A^cah,  wi^  conscious  terrors  vex  me  round. 
That  rat  or  intermission  none  I  find. 
Before  mine  ^es  in  opposition  sits 
I    (irim  Death,  my  son  and  foe,  who  sets  them  on. 
And  me  his  parent  would  full  soon  devour 
For  want  of  other  prey,  but  that  he  knows 
His  end  with  mine  involvM ;  and  knows  that  I 
Should  prove  a  bitter  monel,  and  his  bane, 
^Vhenever  that  shall  be;  bo  Fate  pronounc'd. 
Bat  thou,  O  fiuJier,  I  forewarn  thee,  shun 
His  deadly  anow ;  neither  vainly  hope 
To  b3  invulnerable  in  thoae  bright  arms, 
TboQ^  tcmper*d  heavenly,  for  that  mortal  dint, 
^ve  be  who  reigns  above,  none  can  resist 
ShefimshM;  and  the  subtle  fiend  his  lore 


Soon  leam'd,  now  milder ;  and  dius  answer'd  smooth : 

Dear  dau^ter,  since  thou  claim*st  me  for  thy  sure, 

And  my  fair  son  here  shew'st  me,  the  dear  pledge 

Of  dalliance  had  with  thee  in  Heav'n,  and  joys 

Then  sweet,  now  sad  to  mention,  through  dire  change 

Befallen  us  unforeseen,  unthought  of;  know 

I  come  no  enemy,  but  to  set  free 

From  out  this  dark  and  dismal  house  of  pain, 

Both  him  and  thee,  and  all  the  heavenly  host 

Of  spirits  that  in  our  just  pretences  arm'd. 

Fell  with  us  from  on  high:  fnm  them  I  go 

This  uncouth  errand  sok,  and  one  for  all 

Myself  expose,  with  lonely  steps  to  tread 

Th*  unfounded  deep,  and  through  the  void  immense 

To  search  with  wandering  quest  a  place  foretold 

Should  be,  and,  by  concurring  signs,  ere  now 

Created  vast  and  roimd,  a  pl^  of  bhas 

In  the  purlieus  of  Heav*n,  and  therein  plac*d 

A  race  of  upstart  creatures,  to  supply 

Perhaps  our  vacant  room,  thoug|i  more  remov*d,  ' 

Lest  Heav'n,  surchargM  with  potent  multitude. 

Might  hap  to  move  new  broils :  be  this  or  aught 

Than  this  more  secret  now  designed,  I  haste 

To  know,  and  this  once  known,  shall  80<m  return. 

And  bring  ye  to  the  pUu:e  where  thou  and  Death 

Shall  dwell  at  ease,  and  up  and  down  unseen 

Wing  silently  the  buxom  air,  embalm'd 

With  odours ;  there  ye  shall  be  fed  and  fiU*d 

Immeasurably;  all  things  shall  be  your  prey. 

He  ceasM ;  for  both  seemM  highly  pleas*d,  and 
Griim*d  horrible  a  ghastly  smile,  to  hear         [Death 
His  famine  should  be  filled,  and  blest  his  naaw, 
DestinM  to  that  good  hour :  no  less  rejoiced 
His  mother  bad,  and  thus  bespake  her  she : 

The  key  of  this  infernal  pit  by  due, 
And  by  command  of  Heav*n*s  all-powerful  King, 
I  keep,  by  him  forbidden  to  unlock 
These  adamantine  gates :  against  all  force 
Death  ready  stands  to  interpose  his  dart. 
Fearless  to  be  o*ermatch'd  by  living  mighL 
But  what  owe  I  to  his  commands  above, 
Who  hates  me,  and  hath  hither  thrust  n^e  down 
Into  this  gloom  of  Tartarus  profound, 
To  sit  in  hatefol  ofiice  here  confin'd. 
Inhabitant  of  Heav'n,  and  heav*nly  bom. 
Here  in  perpetual  agony  and  pain, 
With  terrors  and  with  clamours  cotaipassM  round 
Of  mine  own  brood,  that  on  my  bowels  feed  ? 
Thou  art  my  father,  thou  my  author;  thou 
My  being  giv'st  me ;  whom  should  I  obey 
But  theie,  whom  follow  ?  thou  wilt  bring  me  soon 
To  that  new  world  of  light  and  bliss,  among 
The  Gods  who  live  at  ease,  where  I  shall  reign 
At  thy  right  hand  voluptuous,  as  beseems 
Thy  dau^ter  and  thy  darling,  without  end. 

Thus  saying,  from  her  side  the  fatal  key. 
Sad  instrument  of  all  our  woe,  she  took ; 
And  towards  the  gate  rolling  her  bestial  train. 
Forthwith  the  huge  portcullia  high  up  drew. 
Which  but  herself  not  all  the  Stygian  powers 
Could  once  have  mov'd ;  then  in  the  key-hole  turns 
Th'  intricate  wards,  and  every  bolt  and  bar 
Of  massy  iron  or  solid  rock,  with  ease 
Unfastens :  on  a  sudden  open  fly. 
With  impetuous  recoil  and  jarring  sound, 
Th'  infernal  doors,  and  on  their  bulges  grate 
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Uanh  thondar,  ^tutt  tiiA  lowest  bottom  ihook 

Of  Erdbun,    She  open'd,  but  to  shut 

£xocll*d  her  pow*r ;  the  gates  wide  open  stood, 

That  with  extended  wings  a  bannerM  host. 

Under  spread  ensigns  marching,  might  pass  through, 

With  hone  and  chariots  rankM  in  loose  anay  $ 

So  wide  they  stood,  and  like  a  furnace  mouth 

Cast  forth  redounding  smoke  and  ruddy  flame. 

Before  their  eyes  in  sudden  view  appear 

The  secrets  of  the  hoary  deep,  a  daric 

Illimitable  ocean,  without  bound. 

Without  dimension,  where  length,'breadth,  and  height, 

And  thne,  and  phux,  are  lost;  where  eldest  Night 

And  Chaos,  ancestor  of  Nature,  hold 

Eternal  anudiy,  amidst  the  noise 

Of  endless  wars,  and  by  confusion  stand. 

For  hot,  cold,  moist,  and  dry,  four  champions  ficvoe, 

Strive  here  for  mastery,  and  to  battle  bring 

Their  embryon  atoms ;  they  around  the  flag 

Of  each  his  faction,  in  their  several  dans, 

Light-armM  or  heavy,  sharp,  smooth,  swift,  or  daw. 

Swarm  populous,  unnumberM  as  the  sands 

Of  Barca  or  Cyrene^s  torrid  soil. 

Levied  to  side  with  warring  winds,  and  poise 

Theur  lighter  wings.    To  whom  these  most  adhere, 

He  rules  a' moment ;  Chaos  umpire  sits. 

And  by  dedsioip  more  embroils  the  fray 

By  which  he  reigns:  next  him  high  arbiter 

Chance  governs  alL    Into  this  wOd  abyss 

The  womb  of  Nature,  and  perhaps  her  grave. 

Of  neither  sea,  nor  shore,  nor  aur,  nor  ftne. 

But  all  these  in  their  pregnant  causes  mixM 

Confos^dlv,  and  ubiA  thus  must  ever  fight, 

Unless  th^  Almighty  Maker  them  ordain 

His  dark  matcriiiJs  to  create  new  worlds  t 

Into  this  wild  abyss  the  wary  Fiend 

Stood  on  the  brink  of  Hell,  and  lookM  a  while, 

Pond*ring  his  voyage;  for  no  nanow  frith 

He  had  to  cross.     Nor  was  his  ear  less  pcal*d 

With  noises  loud  and  ruinous  (to  compare 

Great  things  with  small)  than  when  Bellona  stoimB 

With  all  her  battering  engines,  bent  to  rare 

Some  capital  dty ;  or  less  than  if  this  fiwne 

Of  heaven  were  falling,  and  these  elements 

In  mutiny  had  from  her  axle  torn 

The  stedfast  Earth.    At  last  his  saiL-bioad  vans 

He  spreads  for  flight,  and  in  the  surghig  smoke 

Uplifted  spurns  the  ground ;  thence  many  a  league. 

As  in  a  doudy  chair,  ascending  rides 

Audadous ;  but  that  seat  soon  failing,  meets 

A  vast  vacuity :  aU  unawares, 

Fluttering  his  pennons  vain,  plumb  down  he  drops 

Ten  thousand  fathom  deep,  and  to  this  hour 

Down  had  been  falling,  bad  not  by  ill  chance 

The  strong  rebuff  of  some  tumultuous  cloud. 

Instinct  with  fire  and  nitre,  hurried  him 

As  many  miles  aloft :  that  fiiry  stayM, 

QttcnchM  in  a  boggy  syrtis,  ndther  sea 

Nor  good  dry  land,  nigh  founder*d,  on  he  fares, 

Treading  the  crude  consistence,  half  on  foot. 

Half  flying ;  behoves  him  now  both  oar  and  sail* 

As  when  a  gr3rphon  through  the  wilderness 

With  winged  course,  o'er  hill  or  moory  dale, 

Pursues  the  Arimaspian,  who  by  stealth 

Had  from  his  wakeml  custody  pudoin*d 

The  guarded  gold:  so  eagoly  the  Fiend  | 


O'er  bog,  or  steep,  Ihnmgti  stnit,  rou(^  dense,  or  rate. 

With  head,  hands,  wings,  or  feet,  pursues  Us  way. 

And  swims,  or  sinks,  or  wades,  or  creeps,  or  flies : 

At  length  sn  universal'faubbub  wild 

Of  stunning  sounds  and  voices  all  oonfiis'd. 

Borne  through  the  hollow  dark,  assaults  his  ear 

With  loudest  vehemence  t  thither  he  plies. 

Undaunted,  to  meet  there  whatever  power 

Or  spirit  of  the  nethermost  abyss 

Might  in  that  noise  reside,  of  whom  to  ask 

Whidi  way  the  nearest  coast  of  darkness  lies 

Bord*ring  on  light ;  when  strait  bdMdd  the  throne 

Of  Chaos,  and  his  dark  pavilion  spread  ^ 

Wide  on  the  wasteftd  deep ;  with  him  entfaron'd 

Sat  sable-vested  Night,  ddest  of  things, 

The  consort  of  his  reign ;  and  by  them  stood 

Orcus  and  Ades,  and  the  dreaded  name 

Of  Demogoigon :  Rumour  next,  and  Chance, 

And  Tumult  and  Confiision,  aU  embroiled. 

And  Discord,  with  a  thousand  various  mouths. 

T'  whom  Satan  turning  Ixddly,  thus:  Ye  powers 

And  Spirits  of  this  nethermost  abyss. 

Chaos  and  andent  Night,  I  come  no  spy. 

With  purpose  to  explore  or  to  disturb 

The  secrets  of  your  realm,  but  by  constraint 

Wandering  this  darksome  dessrt,  as  my  way 

Lies  through  your  spacious  empire  up  to  light, 

Alone,  and  without  guide,  half  lost,  1  seek 

What  readiest  path  leads  where  your  gloomy  bounds 

Confine  with  Heav*n ;  or  if  some  other  place, 

From  your  dominion  woo,  th'  ethereal  King 

Possesses  latdy,  thither  to  arrive 

I  travd  this  profound  ^  direct  my  course ; 

Directed,  no  mean  recompense  it  brings 

To  your  behoof,  if  I  that  region  bist, 

Alllisurpation  thence  expdl^d,  reduce 

To  her  original  darkness  and  yoat  sway, 

(H^'hich  is  my  present  journey)  and  onoe  more 

Erect  the  standard  there  of  andent  Ni^t; 

Yours  be  th*  advantage  all,  mine  the  revenge. 

Thus  Satan ;  and  hhn  thus  the  Anarch  old. 
With  falt*ring  speech,  and  visage  incompos*d, 
Answer*d.    I  know  thee,  stranger,  who  thou  art, 
That  mighty  leading  Angd,  who  of  late 
Made  heaid  agamstHeaven*s  King,  though  overthrown. 
I  saw  and  heard,  for  sudi  a  numerous  host 
Fled  not  in  silence  through  the  frighted  deep 
With  ruin  upon  ruin,  rout  on  rout. 
Confusion  wane  confbunded ;  and  Heav*n  gates 
PourM  out  hj  millions  her  victorious  bands 
Pursuing.    I  upon  my  fhmtien  here 
Keep  residence;  if  aU  I  can  will  serve 
That  little  which  is  left  so  to  defimd, 
EncroachM  on  still  through  your  intestine  bioils 
Weakening  the  sceptre  of  old  Nig^t;  fint  Hdl 
Your  dungeon  stretching  fsr  and  wide  beneath ; 
Now  lately  Heav*n  and  Earth,  anodicr  world. 
Hung  o*er  my  realm,  link'd  in  a  golden  chain 
To  that  side  Heav*n  from  whence  your  l^ona  fell : 
If  that  way  be  your  walk,  you  have  not  & : 
So  much  the  nearer  danger;  go  and  speed ; 
Havoc,  and  spoil,  and  ruin,  are  my  gain. 

He  ceas*d ;  and  Satan  stayM  not  to  reply; 
But  glad  that  now  his  sea  should  find  a  shose. 
With  fresh  alacrity  and  force  renew'd. 
Springs  upward  like  a  pyramid  of  fire 
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loio  the  wild  expania)  and  Unoiigh  the  shock 
Of  fighting  ekmentft,  on  all  aides  round 
EnTinmM  wins  his  way ;  haider  beset 
And  more  endanger'd  than  when  Aigo  passM 
Throa^  Bosphonn  betwixt  the  jusSmg  rocks  t 
Or  when  Ulysses  on  the  larboaid  shunned 
Cbuybdis,  and  by  th*  other  whirlpool  steerU 
So  he  with  difficult  and  labour  hard 
Mov*d  on ;  with  difficulty  and  Ubour  he ; 
But  he  onee  past,  soon  uta  when  man  Mi, 
Strange  altention  1  Sin  and  Death  amain 
Following  his  txack,  such  was  the  will  of  Heaven, 
ParM  arar  him  a  broad  and  beaten  way 
Over  the  dark  abysa,  whose  boiling  gulf 
Tamely  endured  a  bridge  of  wondrous  lengthy  ' 
From  Hdl  eontintted  reaching  th*  utmost  orb 
Of  thia  ftail  wcdd ;  by  which  the  roirits  perverse 
With  easy  inlefoourBe  pass  to  and  no 
To  tempt  or  punish  mortals,  except  whom 
God  and  good  angds  guard  by  special  grao& 

But  now,  at  last,  the  saaed  influence 
Of  lig^t  appears,  and  firom  the  walls  of  Heav*n 
Shoots  fiur  into  the  bosom  of  dim  nis^t 
A  gfimmering  dawn ;  here  Nature  mrst  begins 
Her  fiffthest  voge,  and  Chaos  to  retire 
As  from  her  utmost  works  a  broken  foe 
With  tamnlt  leas  and  with  less  hostile  din. 
That  Salan  widi  less  toil,  and  now  with  ease 
Wafts  on  the  cahncr  wave  by  dubious  li^t, 
And  like  a  weather-beaten  vessel  holds 
Gladly  the  pott,  though  shrouds  and  tackle  torn; 
Or  in  the  emptier  waste,  resembling  sir, 
Weigiis  his  spread  wiogs,  at  leisure  to  behold 
Fsr  off  tib*  empyreal  Heav*n  extended  wide 
In  dicttit,  undetomin'd  square  or  round. 
With  opal  tow*rs  and  battlements  adomM 
Of  liTing  smhirei,  once  his  native  seat ; 
And  &st  by  hanging  in  a  golden  chain 
This  pendent  wood,  in  bi^iess  ss  a  star 
Of  amaHrat  magnitude  dose  by  the  moon. 
Thither,  fnS  ftang^t  with  mischievous  revenge, 
Aocars*d,  and  in  a  cursed  hour  he  hies. 


ADDRESS  TO  LIGHT. 

Hail,  holy  Light,  offi|iring  of  Heav*n  first  born. 

Or  of  th*  eternal  ooetemal  beam. 

May  I  express  thee,  unUamM  ?  Since  God  is  light, 

And  never  but  in  unapproached  light 

Dweh  fram  eternity,  dwelt  then  in  thee, 

Bright  efflnenee  of  bright  essence  increate. 

Or  hear'st  Aon  rather,  pure  ethereal  streamy 

Whose  fountain  who  shsll  tell  ?  Before  the  sun, 

BcftiR  the  Heav'ns  thou  wert,  and  at  the  voice 

Of  God,  as  with  a  mande  didst  invest 

The  rising  woild  of  waters  dark  and  deep. 

Woo  from  the  void  and  fonnless  infinite. 

Thee  I  revisit  now  with  bolder  wing, 

Eso^M  the  S^gian  pool,  though  1^  detained 

In  that  obscure  sojoom,  while  m  my  fiight 

Throuf^  utter  and  through  middle  darkness  borne 

With  other  notes  dian  to  th'  Orphean  lyre 

I  nog  of  Chaos  and  eternal  Nignt, 

Tao^  by  the  hc«v*nly  Muae  to  venture  down 


The  dark  descent,  and  up  to  nMMoend^ 
Though  hard  and  rare ;  mec  I  revisit  rafc. 
And  red  thy  80V*reign  vital  lamp ;  but  thou 
Revisit*st  not  these  eyes,  that  roU  in  vain 
To  find  thy  piercing  ray,  and  find  no  dawn ; 
So  thick  a  drop  serene  hath  quenched  their  orbs. 
Or  dim  suffusion  veiled.    Yet  not  the  more 
Cease  I  to  wander  where  the  Muses  haunt. 
Clear  spring,  or  shad  v  grove,  or  sunny  hiO, 
Smit  with  the  love  of  sacred  song;  but  chief 
Thee,  Sion,  and  the  flow'ry  brooks  beneath. 
That  wash  thj  hallowed  feet,  and  warbling  flow, 
Nighdy  I  visit :  nor  sometimes  foiget 
Those  other  two  equalled  with  me  in  fate. 
So  were  I  equalled  with  them  in  renown, 
Blind  Thamyris  and  blind  Maonidcs, 
And  Tiresias  and  Phineus,  prophets  old : 
Then  feed  on  thoughts,  that  vduntary  move 
Harmonious  numbers,  as  the  wakeful  bird 
Sings  darkling,  and  in  shadiest  covert  hid 
Tunes  her  noctamal  note.    Thus  with  the  year 
Seasons  return,  but  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  spproach  of  ev*n  or  mom. 
Or  dght  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer^s  rose. 
Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine ; 
But  doud  instead,  and  ever-during  dark 
Surrounds  me,  firom  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 
Cut  ofl^  and  for  the  book  of  Knowledge  fair 
Presented  with  a  universal  blank 
Of  NatureV  works  to  me  expunged  and  raised. 
And  wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out. 
So  much  die  rather  thou,  celestial  Light, 
Shine  inward,  and  the  mind  through  all  her  powers 
Irradiate,  there  plant  eyes,  all  mist  from  tlicnce 
Puroe  axid  disperse,  that  I  may  see  and  tdl 
Of  Uiinga  invisible  to  mortal  sighu 


SATAN'S  JOURNEY  TO  EARTH. 

Thus  they  in  Heav'n,  above  the  starry  sphere. 

Their  happy  hours  in  joy  and  hymning  spent. 

Mean  while,  upon  the  firm,  opaoous  gbbe 

Of  this  round  world,  whose  first  convex  divides 

The  luminous  inferior  orbs  inclosM 

From  Chaos,  and  di*^  inroad  of  darkness  old, 

Satan  alighted  walks :  a  gk>be  far  off 

It  seem*^  now  seems  a  boundless  continent 

Dark,  waste,  and  wild,  under  the  frown  of  Night 

Starless  exposed,  and  ever  threatening  storms 

Of  Chaos  blustering  round,  inclement  sky ; 

Save  on  that  side  ^ch  firom  the  wall  of  Heaven, 

Though  distant  far,  some  small  reflection  gains 

Of  glimmering  air,  less  vexM  with  temjpest  loud : 

Here  walked  the  Fiend  at  large  in  spacious  field. 

As  when  a  vulture,  on  Imaus  bred. 

Whose  snowy  ridge  the  roving  Tartar  hounds, 

Dislodging  from  a  region  scarce  of  prey. 

To  gorge  the  flesh  of  lambs  or  ^eaiding  kids 

On  hiUs  where  flocks  are  fed,  flies  towards  the  springs 

Of  Ganges  or  Hydaspes,  Indian  streams ; 

But  in  ms  way  lights  on  thevbarren  plains 

Of  Sericana,  where  Chineses  drive 

With  sails  and  wind  their  cany  waggons  light: 

So  on  this  windy  sea  of  land  the  Fiend 
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Walk'd  up  and  down  alone,  bent  on  his  pTcy ; 

Alone,  for  other  creatiuc  in  this  place 

Living  or  lifeless  to  be  found  was  none ; 

None  yet,  but  store  hereafter  from  the  earth 

Up  hidier  like  aereal  yapouis  flew 

Of  all  things  transitory  and  vain,  when  sin 

With  vanity  had  fillM  the  works  of  men ; 

Both  all^thbigs  vain,  and  all  who  in  vain  things 

Built  their  fond  hemes  of  glo^,  or  lasting  fame. 

Or  happiness  in  this  or  th*  other  life ; 

All  wno  have  thehr  reward  on  earth,  the  fruits 

Of  painful  superstition  and  blind  zeal. 

Nought  seeking  but  the  praise  of  men,  bete  find 

Fit  retribution,  empty  as  their  deeds ; 

All  th^  unaooomplishM  works  of  Nature's  hand. 

Abortive,  monstrous,  or  unkindly  mix*d, 

DissolvM  on  earth,  fleet  hither,  and  in  vain, 

Till  final  dissolution,  wander,  here, 

Not  in  the  neighbouring  moon,  as  some  have  dream'd ; 

Those  argent  fields  more  likely  habitants. 

Translate  saints,  or  middle  spuits  hold 

Betwixt  th*  angelical  and  human  kind. 

Hither  of  ill-joinM  sons  and  daughters  bom 

First  from  the  andent  world  those  giants  came 

With  many  a  vain  exploit,  though  then  renownM : 

The  buildm  next  of  Babel  on  the  plain 

Of  Sennaar,  and  still  with  vain  design 

New  Babels,  had  they  wherewithal,  would  build : 

Others  came  single ;  he  who,  to  be  deem*d 

A  god,  leapt  fondly  into  ^tna  flames, 

Empedodes ;  and  he  who  to  enjoy 

Plato's  Elysium,  leapt' into  the  sea, 

Cleombrotus ;  and  many  more  too  long. 

Embryos  and  idiots,  eremites  and  friars 

MHiite,  black,  and  gray,  with  all  their  trumpery. 

Here  pilgrims  roam,  that  stray'd  so  far  to  seek' 

In  Oolgotha  him  doul,  who  lives  in  Heav*n ; 

And  they  who,  to  be  sure  oT  Paradise, 

Dying  put  on  the  weeds  of  Dominic, 

Or  in  Franciscan  think  to  pass  disguisM. 

They  pass  the  pUnets  sev'n,  and  pass  the  fix*d. 

And  that  crystalline  sphere  whose  balance  wei^is 

The  trepidation  talk'd,  and  that  first  mov'd ; 

And  now  Saint  Peter  at  Heav*n's  wicket  seems 

To  wait  them  with  his  keys,  and  now  at  foot 

Of  Heav'n's  ascent  they  lift  their  feet,  when  lo 

A  violent  cross  wind  from  either  coast 

Blows  them  transverse  ten  thousand  leagues  awry 

Into  the  devious  air ;  then  might  ye  see 

Cowls,  hoods,  and  habits,  with  their  wearers  tost, 

And  flutterM  into  rags,  then  rdiques,  beads, 

Indulgences,  dispenses,  pardons,  bulls. 

The  sport  of  winds :  all  these  upwhirlM  aloft 

Fly  o'er  the  backside  of  the  world  far  off 

Into  a  limbo  large  and  broad,  since  call'd 

The  Paradise  o(  Fools,  to  few  unknown 

Long  after,  now  unpeopled  and  untrod. 

All  this  dark  globe  the  Fiend  found  as  he  pass'd. 

And  long  he  wander'd,  till  at  last  a  ffleam 

Of  dawidng  light  tum'd  thither. ward  in  haste 

His  travell'd  steps :  far  distant  he  descries 

Ascending  by  desrees  magnificent 

Up  to  the  wall  of  Heav'n  a  structure  high ; 

At  top  whereof  but  for  more  rich,  appeared 

The  wcfA  as  of  a  kingly  palace  gate. 

With  fkmtispSeoe  of  diamond  and  gold 


EmbeUiah'd ;  tliick  with  sparkling  orient  gems 

.The  portal  shone,  inimitable  on  earth 

By  model,  or  by  shading  pencil  drawn. 

The  stairs  were  such  as  whereon  Jacob  saw 

Angels  ascending  and  descending,  bands 

Of  guardians  bright  when  he  from  Esau  fled 

To  Padan-Aram,  in  the  fleld  of  Lux, 

Dreaming  by  night  under  the  open  sky. 

And  waldng  cry'd.  This  is  the  gate  of  Heaven. 

Each  stair  mysteriously* was  meant,  nor  stood  . 

There  always,  but  drawn  up  to  Heav'n  sometimes 

Viewless,  and  underneath  a  brieht  sea  flow'd 

Of  jasper,  or  of  liquid  pearl,  whereon 

Who  after  came  fknn  earthy  sailing  arriv'd. 

Wafted  by  angels,  or  flew  o'er  the  lake 

Rapt  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  fiery  steeds. 

The  stairs  were  then  let  down,  whether  to  dare 

The  fiend  by  easy  ascent,  or  aggravate 

His  sad  exclusion  from  the  doors  of  bliss : 

Direct  against  which  open'd  from  beneath. 

Just  o'er  the  blissful  seat  of  Paradise, 

A  passage  down  to  th'  earth,  a  passage  wide, 

Wida  by  far  than  that  of  after  times 

Over  mount  Sion,  and,  though  that  were  large, 

Over  the  Promis'd  Land,  to  God  so  dear. 

By  which,  to  visit  oft  those  happy  tribes, 

oil  high  behests  his  angels  to  and  fro 

Pass'd  frequent,  and  his  eye  with  choice  regard 

From  Paneas,  the  fount  of  Jordan's  flood 

To  Beemba,  where  the  Holy  Land 

Borders  on  Egypt  and  th^  Arabian  shore ; 

So  wide  the  opening  seem'd,  where  bounds  were  set 

To  darkness  such  as  bound  the  ocean  wave. 

Satan  firom  hence,  now  on  the  lower  stair 

That  scal'd  by  steps  of  gold  to.  Heaven  gate. 

Looks  down  with  wonder  at  die  sudden  view 

Of  all  this  world  at  once.    As  when  a  scout 

Through  dark  and  desart  ways  with  peril  gone 

AD  night,  at  last  by  break  of  eheeifol  dawn 

Obtains  the  brow  <^  some  high-dimbing  hill,   ' 

Which  to  his  eye  discovers  unaware 

The  goodly  prospect  of  some  foreign  land 

First  seen,  or  some  renown'd  metropolis 

With  glist'ring  spires  and  pinnades  adoni'd. 

Which  now  the  rising  sun  gilds  with  his  beams : 

Such  wonder  seiz'd,  mough  after  Heaven  seen. 

The  sp'rit  malign,  but  much  more  envy  seiz'd. 

At  sight  of  all  Siis  worid  behdd  so  fair. 

Round  he  su^eys  (and  weU  might,  where  he  stood 

So  high  above  the  circling  canopy 

Of  night's  extended  shade)  ttam  eastern  point 

Of  Libra  to  the  fleecy  star  that  bears 

Andromeda  far  off  Atlantic  seas 

Beyond  th'  horizon ;  then  ftom  pole  to  pcde 

He  views  in  breadth,  and  without  longer  pause 

Downright  into  the  world's  first  region  throws 

His  fiight  precipitant,  and  winds  with  ease' 

Through  the  pure  marble  air  his  oblique  way 

Amongst  innumerable  stars,  that  shone 

Stars  distant,  but  nigh  hand  seem'd  other  worids : 

Or  other  worlds  they  Beem'd,  or  happy  islea, 

Like  those  Hesperian  gardens  fam'd  of  old. 

Fortunate  fidds,  and  groves,  and  fk>w*ry  vales. 

Thrice  happy  ides,  but  who  dwdt  happy  there 

He  Btay'd  not  to  inquire:  above  them  all 

The  golden  sun  in  qplendour  Kkest  Heaven 
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AQutM  hia  eye:  iMtber  his  coone  Ke  bends 

Thioagh  the  cahn  finnament  (but  up  or  down, 

By  centre,  or  eccentric,  hard  to  tell. 

Or  longitude^  where  the  great  luminary 

Aloof  the  vulgar  consteUations  thick. 

That  from  hirlordly  eye  keep  distance  due, 

Dispenaes  lig^t  from  far ;  they,  as  they  move 

Their  starry  dance  in  numbers  that  compute 

Days,  months,  and  years,  towards  his  all^^cheering  kmp 

Turn  swift  their  various  motions,  or  are  tum'd 

By  his  magnetic  beam,  that  gently  warms 

The  universe,  and  to  each  inward  part 

With  gentle  penetration,  though  unseen, 

Shoots  invisible  virtue  ev*n  to  the  deep ; 

So  wondrausly  was  set  his  station  bright. 

There  lands  the  fiend,  a  spot  like  which  perhaps 

Astronomer  in  ihe  sun^s  lucent  orb 

Through  his  glaiM  optic  tube  yet  never  saw. 

The  place  he  finmd  Iwyond  expression  bright. 

Compared,  with  aught  on  earth,  metal  or  stone, 

Not  an  parts  like,  but  all  alike  informed 

With  radiant  li^t,  as  glowing  uon  with  fire ; 

If  metal,  part  seemM  gold,  part  silver  dear ; 

If  stone,  carbunde  most  or  crysolite, 

Rubj  or  topaz,  to  the  twelve  that  shone 

In  Aaron's  breasUpbte,  and  a  stone  besides 

Imagin'd  rather  oft  than  elsewhere  seen. 

That  stoiie,,or  like  to  that,  which  here  below 

PhilosoiAen  in  vain  so  long  have  sought. 

In  vain,  though  by  thdr  powerful  art  they  bind 

Volatile  Hcnnes,  and  call  up  unbound. 

In  various  shapes,  did  Proteus  ttcm  the  sea, 

Drained  throned  a  limbec  to  his  naked  form. 

What  wonder  then  if  fields  and  regions  here 

Breathe  forth  elixir  pure,  and  rivers  run 

PotaUe  gold,  when  with  one  virtuous  touch 

Th*  agdC-chrmic  sun,  so  far  from  us  remote, 

Produces,  with  terrestrial  humour  mix'd. 

Here  in  the  dark  so  many  predous  things 

Of  ocdour  glorioas,  and  effect  so  rare  ? 

Here  matter  new  to  gaze  the  devil  met 

rndazzkd :  fiur  and  wide  his  eye  commands. 

For  sight  no  obstade  found  h^,  or  shade. 

But  all  sunshine;  as  when  his  beams  at  noon 

CahBinata  from  th*  equator;  as  they  now 

Shot  upward  stiU  direct,  whence  no  way  round 

Shadow  from  body  opaque  can  fall,  and  th*  air 

(Xo  where  so  dear)  diarpenM  his  visual  ray 

To  objects  distant  far,  whereby  he  soon^ 

Saw  within  ken  a  glorious  aiig^  stand. 

The  same  whom  Jdm  saw  abo  in  the  sun : 

His  badL  was  tum'd,  but  not  his  brightness  hid : 

Of  hfwning  sunny  rays  a  golden  tiar 

CirdM  hia  nead,  nor  less  1^  locks  behind 

ninstrions  on  his  shonlderB,  fledge  with  wings. 

Lay  -vavinc  round :  on  some  great  charge  employ*d 

He  seem*df  or  fixed  in  cogitation  deep. 

Glad  was  die  spirit  impure,  as  now  in  hope 

To  find  who  ndght  direct  his  wandering  flight 

To  Paadise,  the  happy  seat  of  man^ 

His  joiiniey*8  end,  md  our  beginning  woe. 

But  first  he  casts  to  change  his  proper  shape, 

Hindi  eiae  might  work  him  danger,  or  dday: 

And  now  a  stripling  dierub  he  appears, 

Not  of  thejfime,  yet  such  as  in  Us  face 

Vomli  smird  crieatial,  and  to  every  limb 


Suitable  grace  difftts*d,  so  wdl  he  feign'd. 

Under  a  coronet  his  flowing  hair 

In  curls  on  dther  cheek  play*d ;  wings  he  wore 

Of  many  a  coloured  plume,  sprinklM  with  gold : 

His  habit  fit  for  speed  succinct,  and  hdd 

Before  his  decent  steps  a  silver  wand. 

He  drew  not  nigh  ui^eard,  tho  angel  bright, 

Ere  he  drew  nigh,  his  radiant  visage  tumM, 

AdmonishM  by  his  e«r;  and  straight  was  loiown 

Th*  archangd  Urid,  one  of  the  sev'n 

Who  in  Gk>d*s  presence  nearest  to  his  throne. 

Stand  ready  at  command,  and  are  his  eyes 

That  run  through  all  the  heavens,  or  down  to  the  cartli 

Bear  his  swift  errands,  over  moist  and  dry, 

0*er  sea  and  land :  him  Satan  thus  accosts : 

Urid  I  for  thou  of  those  sev^n  spirits  that  stand 
In  sight  of  Ood*8  high  throne,  gloriously  bright. 
The  first  art  wont  hk  great  authentic  will 
Interpreter  through  highest  Heaven  to  bring, 
Where  all  his  sons  thy  embassy  attend : 
And  here  art  likeliest  by  supreme  decree 
Like  honour  to  obtain,  and  as  his  eye. 
To  visit  oft  this  new  creation  round ; 
Unspeakable  desire  to  see,  and  know 
All  these  his  wondrous  works,  but  chiefly  man. 
His  chief  delight  and  favour ;  him,  for  whom 
All  thase  his  worki  so  wondrous  he  ordahi'd. 
Hath  brought  me  from  the  choirs  of  Cherubim 
Alone  thus  wandering :  brightest  Seraph !  tdl. 
In  which  of  all  these  shining  orbs  hath  man 
His  fixed  seat,  or  fixed  seat  hath  none, 
But  all  these  shinmg  orbs  his  choice  to  dwell ; 
That  I  may  find  him,  and  with  secret  gaze. 
Or  open  admiration,  him  behold 
On  whom  the  great  Creator  hadi  bestowed 
Worlds,  and  on  whom  hath  all  these  graces  pour*d ; 
That  both  in  him,  and  all  things,  as  is  meet. 
The  universal  Maiker  we  naay  praise ; 
Who  jusdy  hath  driven  out  nis  rebd  foes 
To  deraest  Hdl ;  and,  to  rffpBit  that  loss, 
Created  this  new  happy  race  of  men 
To  serve  him  better :  wise  are  all  his  ways ! 

So  spake  the  false  dissembler  unpercdvM ; 
For  ndther  man  nor  angel  can  discern 
Hypocrisy  (the  only  ev3  that  walks 
Invisible,  except  to  God  alone. 
By  his  permisdve  will,  through  Heaven  and  Earth: 
And  oft  though  wisdom  wake,  suspicion  sleeps 
At  wisdom*8  gate,  and  to  simplidty 
Resigns  her  charge,  while  goodness  thinks  no  ill 
Where  no  iU  seems)  which  now  for  once  beguile  . 
Urid,  though  regent  of  the  sun,  and  held 
The  sharpest-sifted  spirit  of  all  hi  Heav*n : 
Who  to  die  fraudulent  impostor  foul. 
In  his  uprightness  answer  thus  retum'd. 

Fair  Angd !  thy  desire  which  tends  to  know 
The  works  of  Ood,  thereby  to  glorify 
The  great  work-master,  leads  to  no  excess 
That  reaches  blame,  but  rather  merits  praise 
The  more  it  seems  excess,  that  led  thee  hither 
Fran  thy  empyreal  mansion  thus  alone. 
To  witness  wim  thine  eyes  what  some  perhaps. 
Contented  with  rnxirt,  hear  only  in  Heaven : 
For  wonderful  indeed  are  all  his  works ! 
Pleasant  to  know,  and  worthier  to  be  all 
Had  in  remembrance  always  with  ddight. 
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But,  what  created  mlfid  can  oompieliaid 
Their  number,  or  the  wisdom  innnito 
That  brought  them  forth,  but  hid  their  oauset  deep  P 
1  saw  when  at  his  word  the  formless  mass, 
This  world*8  material  mould,  came  to  a  heap ; 
Concision  heard  his  voice,  and  wild  uproar 
Stood  rul*d,  stood  vast  infinitude  confin'd : 
Till  at  his  second  bidding  darkness  fled. 
Light  shone,  and  order  nom  disorder  sprung. 
Swift  to  their  several  quarters  hasted  then 
The  cumbrous  elements,  earth,  flood,  air,  fire. 
And  this  ethereal  quintessence  of  Heaven 
Flew  upward,  spirited  with  various  forms. 
That  roUM  orbicular,  and  tum'd  to  stars, 
Numberless,  as  thou  seest,  and  how  they  move ; 
Each  had  his  place  appointed,  each  his  course ; 
The  rest  in  circuit  walls  this  universe. 
Look  downward  on  that  globe  whose  hither  side 
With  light  firom  hence,  thou^  but  reflected,  shines : 
That  place  is  earth,  the  seat  of  man ;  that  light 
His  day,  which  else,  as  th'  other  hemisphere,   [moon 
Night  would  invade;  but  these  the  neighbouring 
(So  call  that  opposite  fair  star)  her  aid 
Timely  interposes,  and  her  monthly  round 
Stiir  ending,  still  renewing  throu^  mid  Heaven, 
With  bonowM  light  her  countenance  triform 
Hence  fills,  and  empties,  to  enlighten  th*  £arth^ 
And  in  her  pale  dominion  checks  the  nighu 
That  spot  to  which  I  point  is  Paradise, 
Adam*s  abode,  those  lofty  shades  his  bow*r ; 
Thy  way  thou  canst  not  miss,  me  mine  requires. 
Thus  said,  he  tum*d ;  and  Satan  bowing  low 
(As  to  superior  spirits  is  wont  in  Heav*n, 
Where  honour  due  and  reverence  none  neglects) 
Took  leave,  and  tow*rd  the  coast  of  Earth  beneath, 
Down  from  th*  ediptic,  sped  with  hop'd  suooess. 
Throws  his  steep  flight  in  many  an  airy  wheel ; 
Nor  staid,  till  on  Niphatea'  top  he  lights. 


SATAN'S  ADDRESS  TO  THE  SUN. 

O  THOU  that  with  surpassing  glory  crowned, 
Look'st  from  thy  sole  dominion,  like  the  God 
Of  this  new  woild ;  at  whose  sight  all  the  stars 
Hide  their  diminishM  heads ;  to  thee  I  call, 
But  with  no  friendly  voice,  and  add  thy  name, 

0  Sun,  to  tell  thee  how  I  hate  thy  beams. 
That  bring  to  my  remembrance  from  what  state 

1  fell,  how  glorious  once  above  thy  sphere ; 
TUl  pride  and  worse  ambition  threw  me  down. 
Waning  in  Heav*n  against  Heaven's  matchless  King ; 
Ah  wherefore !  he  daerv'd  no  such  return 

From  me,  whom  he  created  what  I  was 
In  that  bright  eminence,  and  with  his  good 
Upbraided  none ;  nor  was  his  service  luiid. 
What  could  be  less  than  to  afford  him  praise. 
The  easiest  recompense,  and  pay  him  thanks. 
How  due !  yet  all  his  good  provM  iU  in  me. 
And  wrought  but  malice ;  lifted  up  so  high, 
I  disdainM  subjection,  and  thought  one  step  higher 
Would  set  me  highest,  and  in  a  moment  quit 
The  debt  immense  of  endless  gratitude. 
So  burdensome  still  pavino,  still  to  owe, 
Foigetfol  what  from  hhn  I  still  received, 


And  undentood  not  that  a  omteftil  mind 

By  owing  owes  not,  but  stiD  pays,  at  once 

Indebted  and  discharged ;  what  burden  then  ? 

O  had  his  pow*rfol  destiny  ordainM 

Me  some  inferior  Angd,  I  had  stood 

Then  happy;  no  unbounded  hope  had  raised 

Ambition.    Yet,  why  not  ?  some  other  power 

As  great  mig^t  have  aspired,  and  me,  though  mean, 

Drawn  to  his  part ;  but  other  powers  as  great 

Fell  not,  but  stand  unshaken,  from  within 

Or  from  without,  to  all  temptations  armM. 

Hadst  thou  the  same  free  wiU  and  pow*r  to  stand  ? 

Thou  hadst;  whom  hast  thou  then,  or  what,  f  accuse. 

But  Heav Vs  free  love  dealt  equally  to  all  ? 

Be  then  his  love  accurs*d,  since  love  or  hate, 

To  me  alike,  it  deals  eternal  woe. 

Nay  cuTsM  be  thou ;  smce  against  his  thy  will 

Chose  fredy  what  it  now  so  justly  rues. 

Me  miserable !  which  way  shall  I  fly 

Infinite  wraUi,  and  infinite  despair  ? 

Which  way  I  fly  is  hell;  myself  am  hell; 

And  in  the  lowest  deep  a  lower  deqp 

Still  threatening  to  devour  me  opens  wide. 

To  which  the  bell  I  sufo  seems  a  Heav*n. 

O  then  at  last  relent :  is  there  no  place 

Left  for  repentance,  none  for  pardon  left  ? 

None  left  but  by  submissian ;  and  that  word 

Disdain  forbids  me,  and  my  dread  of  shame 

Among  the  Sp'rits  beneath,  whom  I  seduc'd 

With  other  promises  and  other  vaunts 

Than  to  submit,  boasting  I  could  subdue 

Th*  Omnipotent    Ay  me,  they  little  know 

How  dearly  I  abide  that  boast  so  vain. 

Under  what  torments  inwardly  I  groan. 

While  they  adore  me  on  the  mrone  of  Hdl, 

With  diadem  and  sceptre  high  advanced. 

The  lower  stiQ  I  fall,  only  supreme 

In  misery;  such  joy  ambition  finds. 

But  say  I  could  repent,  and  could  obtain 

By  act  of  grace  my  former  state ;  how  soon 

Would  height  recal  high  thoughts,  how  soon  unsay 

"What  feigned  submission  swore  ?  ease  would  recant 

Vows  made  in  pain,  as  violent  and  void. 

For  never  can  true  reconcilement  grow. 

Where  wounds  of  deadly  hate  have  pierc*d  so  deep  ; 

Which  would  but  lead  me  to  a  worse  relapse 

And  heavier  fall :  so  should  I  purchase  dear 

Short  intermission  bought  with  double  smart. 

This  knows  my  punisher;  therefore  as  far 

From  grantidl;  he,  as  I  from  begging  peace : 

All  hope  excluded  thus,  behold  instoul 

Of  us  out-cast,  ezil*d,  his  new  delight, 

Mankind  created,  and  for  him  this  world* 

So  farewell  hope,  and  with  hope  froewell  fear. 

Farewell  remorset  all  good  to  me  is  lost ; 

Eidl,  be  thou  my  good ;  by  thee  at  least 

Divided  empire  with  Heav*n*s  Ejng  I  hdd, 

By  thee,  and  more  than  half  perhaps  wiU  reign  ; 

As  man  ere  long,  and  this  new  world,  shall  baow. 


SATAN'S  ENTRANCE  INTO  PARADISE, 

Thus  while  he  spake,  each  passion  dimm*d  his  face 
Thrice  chang*d  with  pale,  ire,  envy,  and  despair ; 
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Whkh  maif'd  fab  bonN»w*d  irlMwe»  and  beiny*d 
Rim  ooantofeit,  if  my  eye  behdd : 
For  he»v*iily  miiids  from  sach  distonpcn  foal 
Are  ever  dnr.    Whereof  he  won  aware, 
Each  pcxbirhatiaD  imoothM  with  outwaid  «lm^ 
AidAoer  of  fraud,  and  wat  the  iint 
That  pnctiaM  fidaehood  mider  sahidy  ahew, 
I)eep  malice  Co  conceal,  couchM  with  revenge: 
Vet  not  enough  had  pnictisM  to  deedve 
Urid  once  wani*d ;  whoae  m  minu*d  Urn  down 
The  way  he  went,  and  on  th*  Aieyrian  mount    ' 
Saw  him  diafigur*d,  more  than  oouU  befid 
Spirit  of  hqppy  sort:  hb  geatares  fieree 
He  mark'd,  and  mad  demeanour,  tfien  alone^ 
A»  he  anppoa'd,  all  unobaerr^d,  unseen. 
So  on  he  nna,  and  to  the  border  comes 
Of  Eden,  where  deUdous  Paradise, 
Now  nearer,  crowns  with  her  indoaure  green, 
Ai  with  «  nual  mound,  the  champain  head 
Of  a  steep  wiUeniess,  whose  hairy  sides 
With  thicket  overgrown,  notesque  and  wild, 
Access  denyM;  and  over-head  up  grew 
Insuperable  heigjit  of  loftiest  shi^ 
Cedar,  and  pme,  and  fir,  and  branching  pahn, 
A  sylvan  scene;  and  as  the  ranks  ascend 
Shade  above  shade,  a  woody  theatre 
Of  statdieat  view.    Yet  hi^ier  than  their  topa 
The  vcvd*roas  wall  of  Paradise  up  sprung : 
Hliicfa  to  our  general  sire  gave  prospect  hurge 
Into  hia  nedier  empire  neighboring  round. 
And  hidber  than  that  wall  a  drding  row 
Of  goofiiest  trees,  kwden  widi  fiurest  fruit, 
Bkssoma  and  fruits  at  once  of  golden  hue, 
Appcar'd,  with  gay  enamd*d  colours  mix*d : 
On  which  die  sun  more  ghd  hnpressM  his  beams 
Than  in  fidr  evening  doud,  or  humid  bow. 
When  God  hadi  show Vd  the  esrth ;  so  bvdy  seemM 
ThatlandsU^:  andofmne,  now  purer  air 
Meela  hIa  approach,  and  to  the  heart  inspires 
Vcmal  deU^t  and  joy,  aUe  to  drive 
AH  sadness  but  dcroair :  now  gentle  gdes, 
Famm^  dwiz  odoruerous  wings,  dispense 
Native  petfrmea,  and  whiiper  whence  they  stde 
Those  balmy  spofls.    As  when  to  them  who  sail 
Beyond  die  Cape  of  Hope,  and  now  are  past 
Momnbie,  off  at  sea  nQrtb.east  winds  blow 
8abean  odours  from  the  spicy  diore 
Of  Araby  the  blest;  with  sudidday  [league, 

WeQ  pleaaM  they  slack  their  course,  and  many  a 
Cheer*d  widi  die  grateful  smdl,  old  Ocean  smiles: 
So  entertain'd  those  odorous  sweets  the  Fiend 
Who  came  thdr  bane,  though  with  them  better  pleas*d 
Than  Aamodeus  with  the  fishy  ftune 
That  drove  him,  diongh  enamour*d,  fnm  die  spouse 
Of  Taint's  son,  and  with  a  vengeance  sent 
From  Media  post  to  lEaj^  there  fast  bound. 
Now  to  th'  ascent  ofdiat  steep  savage  hill 
Satan  had  joniney*d  on,  pendve  and  dow ; 
But  fiiitfacr  way  found  none,  so  thick  intwin*d. 
As  one  continued  brake,  the  under^owth 
Of  sfarubo  and  tangling  budies  had  perplexM 
AH  ptttfa  of  man  or  beast  that  passM  that  way : 
One  oikte  diere  only  was,  and  that  look'd  east, 
On  th*  other  side :  idudi,  when  th*  areh-fdon  saw. 
Due  cotnanee  he  disdain'd,  and  in  contempt. 
At  one  alifl^t  bound,  high  overJeapM  all  bound 


I  Of  hfil  or  highest  waD,  and  sheer  widdn 
l^riits  on  his  foet.    As  wlien  a  prowlitag  wd^ 
Whom  hunger  drives  to  seek  new  haunt  fat  prey, 
Watdihig  where  shqiherds  pen  thdr  flocks  at  eve 
In  hurdled  cots  amid  the  fields  secure, 
Leaps  o*er  the  ftnoe  with  ease  into  the  fdd : 
Or  as  a  diief,  bent  to  unhoard  the  cash 
Of  some  rich  buigher,  whose  substantid  doors, 
Cioss-bairM  and  bdted  fhst,  fear  no  assault. 
In  at  the  window  dimba,  or  o*er  the  tiles  i 
So  domb  this  fiist  grand  thief  into  Ood*8  tMi 
So  since  into  his  chnrdi  lewd  hirelings  dimb. 
Thence  up  he  flew,  and  on  the  tree  of  life. 
The  midcUe  tree,  and  highest  there  that  grew. 
Sat  like  a  oormarant:  yet  not  true  lifo 
Thereby  renin'd,  but  sat  devising  death 
To  them  who  liv*d ;  nor  on  the  virtue  thought 
Of  that  life^viog  phuit,  but  only  us*d 
For  prospect,  what,  well  us*d,  had  been  the  pledge 
Of  immortalitv.    So  litUe  knows 
Any,  but  God  done,  to  vdue  right 
The  good  before  him,  but  perverts  best  things 
To  worst  abuse,  or  to  their  meanest  use. 
Beneath  him  with  new  wonder  now  he  views, 
To  all  ddight  of  human  sense  expos*d 
In  nanow  room.  Nature's  whole  wedth,  yea  more^ 
A  Heav*n  on  Earth  t  for  blissful  Paradise 
Of  Ood  the  garden  was,  by  him  in  th*  east 
Of  Eden  planted ;  Eden  stretdi*d  her  line 
From  Auran  eastward  to  die  royd  towen 
Of  Great  Sdeuda,  buUt  by  Grecian  khigs. 
Or  where  the  sons  of  Eden  long  before 
Dwdt  in  Tdassar ;  in  this  pleasant  soil 
His  far  more  pleasant  garden  God  ordained. 
Out  of  the  fertile  ground  he  caus'd  to  grow     . 
AH  trees  of  noblest  Und,  for  sight,  smell,  taste ; 
And  all  amid  them  stood  the  tree  of  life. 
High  eminent,  blooming  ambroeid  fhdt 
OfvMetablegoldi  and  next  to  life. 
Oar  cbath,  the  tree  of  knowledge  grew  fast  by. 
Knowledge  of  good,  bought  dear  by  knowing  ilL 
Southward  thimigh  Eden  went  a  river  lam. 
Nor  diangM  his  course,  but  through  the  diaggy  hfil 
PassM  undemeath  inguJTd ;  for  God  had  thrown 
That  mountain  as  his  garden  mould  highirals'd 
Upon  the  rapid  current,  whidi  through  vehis 
Of  porous  earth  with  kindly  thirst  up  drawn. 
Rose  a  tteah  fountain,  and  with  many  a  rill 
Water'd  the  gpoden ;  dience  united  foil 
Down  the  steep  glade,  and  met  the  nether  flood. 
Which  finm  Ids  darksome  passage  now  appears, 
And  now  divided  into  four  main  streams. 
Runs  diverse,  wand*ring  many  a  famous  reahn 
And  country,  whereof  here  needs  no  account; 
But  radier  to  tell  how,  if  art  could  tdl. 
How  fWvm  that  sapphhre  fount  the  crisped  brooks, 
Rdling  on  orient  pearl  and  sands  of  gold 
With  mazy  error  under  pendent  diades, 
Ran  nectar,  vidting  each  plant,  and  fed 
Flow*rs  worthy  of  Paradise,  which  not  nice  art 
In  beds  and  curious  knots,  but  Nature  boon 
Pour'd  forth  profiise  on  hill,  and  dde,  and  plain. 
Both  where  the  morning  sun  first  warmly  smote 
The  open  Add,  and  where  the  unpiereM  shade 
Inbrown'd  the  noon-tide  bow*rs :  Thus  was  this  place 
A  happy  rurd  seat  of  various  view; 
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Groves  wbose  ridi  trees 

Otbers,  whose  finit  buniishM  with  golden  zind 

Hung  amiable,  Hesperian  fables  true, 

If  true,  here  only,  and  of  delicious  taste. 

Betwixt  than  lawns,  or  level  downs,  and  flocks 

Grazing  the  tender  herb,  were  interpo8*d : 

Or  palmy  hilloc,  or  the  flow'ry  lap 

Of  some  iiriffuous  valley  spread  her  store : 

Flowers  of  afi  hue,  and  without  thorn  the  Nse. 

Another  side,  umbrageous  grots,  and  caves 

Of  cool  noess,  o*er  which  tbc  mantling  vine 

Lays  forth  her  purple  grape,  and  genuy  creeps 

Luxuriant :  mean  while  muim*ring  waters  fall 

Down  the  slope  hills,  dispen'd  or  hi  a  lake, 

(That  to  the  fiinged  bank  with  myrtle  crownM 

Her  crystal  mirror  holds)  unite  their  streams. 

The  birds  their  choir  apply :  airs,  vernal  airs, 

Breathing  the  Smell  of  field  and  grove,  attune 

The  trembling  leaves,  while  universal  Pan, 

Knit  with  the  Graces  and  the  Hours  in  dance. 

Led  on  th*  eternal  spring.    Not  that  fair  field 

Of  £nna,  where  Proserpine  gathering  flow'rs, 

Herself  a  fairer  flow*r,  by  gloomy  IH» 

Was  gather*d ;  which  cost  Geres  all  that  pain 

To  seek  her  tlmiugh  the  worid :  nor  that  sweet  grove 

Of  Daphne  by  Orontes,  and  th*  inspired 

Castalian  spring,  might  with  this  Paradise 

Of  Eden  strive :  nor  that  Nyseian  isle 

Girt  with  the  river  Triton,  where  old  Cham, 

(Whom  Gentiles  Ammon  call,  and  Libyan  Jove) 

Hid  Amalthea,  and  her  florid  son 

Young  Bacchus,  from  hia  stepdame,  Rhea*s  eye : 

Nor  where  Abassin  kings  there  issue  guard, 

Mount  Anuua  (thou^  this  by  some  supposed 

True  Paradise)  under  the  ^tniop  line 

By  Nilus  head,  mclos*d  with  shining  rock, 

A  whole  dav*s  journey  high ;  but  wide  remote 

From  this  Assyrian  garden :  where  the  Fiend 

Saw  undelighted  all  delight,  all  kind 

Of  living  creatures,  new  to  sight,  and  strange. 

Two  of  far  nobler  shape,  erect  and  tall. 
Godlike  erect,  with  native  honour  clad 
'   In  naked  majesty,  seem*d  lords  of  all : 
'  And  worthy  seem*d;  for  in  their  lodu  divine 
The  tanag«  of  their  gbrious  Maker  shone. 
Truth,  wisdom,  sanctitude,  severe  and  pure; 
Severe,  but  hi  true  filial  freedom  placed. 
Whence  true  authority  in  men :  though  both 
Not  equal,  as  their  sex  not  equal  seem*d : 
For  cancanphidon  he,  and  valour  form*d ; 
For  softness  she,  and  sweet  attractive  grace ; 
He,  for  God  only;  she  for  Qod  in  him. 
His  fair  large  front  and  eye  sublime  dedarM 
Absolute  nue;  and  hyadnthine  locks 
Round  from  his  parted  fbrelock  manly  hung 
Clust*iing,  but  not  beneath  his  shoulders  broad : 
^She  as  a  veil,  down  to  the  slender  waist 
Her  unadorned  golden  tresses  wore, 
DishevdM ;  but  in  wanton  ringlets  wav'd. 
As  the  vine  curis  her  tendrils,  which  imply*d 
Subjection,  but  required  with  gentle  sway ; 
And  by  her  yidded,  by  hhn  best  reoeivM: 
Yielded  with  ooy  submisrion,  modest  pride, 
And  sweet,  rdudant,  amorous  delay. 
Nor  those  mysteiioua  parts  were  then  concealed; 
Then  wsa  not  goUty  sliMBie,  " 


Of  Nature's  woikst  honour  dishonourable  I 
Sin-bred !  how  have  ye  troubled  all  mankind 
With  shews  instttd,  mere  shews  of  seemhig  puro. 
And  banished  from  man*s  life  his  happiest  life, 
Simplidty  and  spotless  innocence  ? 
So  passM  they  naked  on,  nor  shunnM  the  sight 
Of  God  or  angel,  for  th^  thou^t  no  ilL 
So  hand  in  himd  they  pass*d,  the  loveliest  pair 
That  ever  sinoe'in  lovers  embraces  met; 
Adam  the  goodliest  man  of  men  since  bom 
Hig-Bons;  thefiEurest  of  her  daughters  Eve. 
Under  a  tuft  of  shade,  that  on  a  green 
Stood  whisp'ring  soA,  by  a  fresh  fountain  side 
They  sat  them  down ;  and  after  no  more  tml 
Of  their  sweet  gard'ning  labour  than  suflic^d 
To  recommend  cool  sepnyr,  and  made  ease 
More  easy,  wholesome  Uurst  and  appetite 
More  grateful,  to  their  supper-fruits  they  fell. 
Nectarine  fruits,  whidi  the  compliant  boughs 
Yielded  them,  side-long  as  they  sat  redined 
On  the  soft  downy  bank  damask*d  witii  flowers : 
The  savoury  pulp  they  chew,  and  in  the  rind 
Still  as  they  ttiirsted  scoop  the  brimming  stream ; 
Nor  gentle  puipose,  nor  endearing  smiles 
Wanted,  nor  youthful  dalliance,  as  beseems 
Fair  couple,  link*d  in  happy  nuptial  league,' 
Alone  as  they.    About  them  frisking  play'd 
All  beasts  of  th*  earth,  since  wild,  and  of  all  chase. 
In  wood  or  wilderness,  forest  or  den ; 
Sporting  the  lion  ramp*d,  and  in  his  paw 
Dandled  the  kid :  beus,  tigers,  ounces,  pords, 
Gambol*d  before  them ;  th'  unwieldy  dephant. 
To  make  them  mirth,  us*d  all  his  might,  and  wreathM 
His  lithe  proboscis ;  dose  the  serpent  dy 
Insinuating  wove  with  Gordian  twine 
His  braidtti  train,  and  o£  his  fatal  guile 
Gave  proof  nnhwilfd ;  others  on  the  grsss 
Couch*d,  and  now  fillM  with  pasture,  gaang  sat. 
Or  bedward  ruminating;  for  the  sun 
Dedin'd  was  hasting  now  with  prone  esreer 
To  th*  ocean  isles,  and  in  th'  ascending  scale 
Of  Heav*n  the  stars  that  usher  evening  rose : 
When  Satan,  still  in  gaae,  as  first  he  stood. 
Scarce  thus  at  length  fail*d  speech  reoover*d  sad. 
OHdl!  what  do  mmeeyowitii  grief  behold! 
Into  our  room  of  bliss  thus  high  advanced 
Creatures  of  other  mould ;  eardi*boni  perhaps. 
Not  spirits;  yet  to  heav*xdy  sprits  bright 
Little  inferior ;  iriiom  my  thoughts  pursue 
With  wonder,  and  could  love,  so  livdy  shines 
In  them  divine  resemblance,  and  sudi  grace 
The  hand  that  fonnM  'em  on  thehr  diape  hatii  pour'd. 
Ah  gentle  pair !  ye  little  think  how  nigh 
Your  change  approaches :  when  all  thne  ddights 
Will  vanish,  and  deliver  ye  to  woe ; 
More  woe,  the  more  your  taste  is  now  of  joy  f 
Happy !  but  for  so  happy  ill  secnr'd 
Long  to  continue ;  and  this  high  seat  your  Heav*n, 
Ill.faio*d  for  Heav'n,  to  keep  out  such  a  foe 
As  now  is  cnter'd :  yet  no  purposed  foe 
To  you,  vdiom  I  could  pi^  thus  forion, 
Thou^  I  unpitied.    League  with  you  I  seek. 
And  mutual  ami^,  so  strait,  so  dose. 
That  I  with  you  must  dwdl,  or  you  with  me 
Henceforth:  nor  dwelling  haply  may  not  please, 
Like  this  fidr  PankUse,  your  tense;  yet  such 
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Accept,  Tomr  Makers  wotk ;  he  gave  St  me, 
Wbidi  1  MB  freely  give:  HeQ  shall  unfoU, 
To  entertain  yoa  two,  her  widest  gates, 
And  send  forth  all  her  kings:  there  will  be  lOom, 
(Not  like  these  nanow  limits,)  to  leceiTe 
VaoT  numenms  ol&pring;  if  no  better  place, 
Thank  him  irfio  pats  me  loth  to  this  revenge 
On  TOO,  who  wtoDg  me  not,  ibr  him  who  WTODg*d. 
And  should  I  at  your  harmless  innocence 
Mdt,  (as  I  do)  yet  pnhlic  reason  just, 
Honour  and  empire  with  revenge  enlaig*d. 
By  conqn^iing  diis  new  world,  compels  me  now 
To  do,  what  dse  (though  danm*d)  1  should  abhor. 

So  qpake  the  Fieod;  and  with  necessity, 
(The  mant*s  pka)  excused  his  devilish  deeds : 
Then  ftom  his  lotty  stand  on  that  high  tree, 
Down  he  aU^ita  among  the  sportful  herd 
Of  those  fonr-fboted  kinds;  himself  now  one, 
Now  other,  as  their  shape  servM  best  his  end 
Nesia  to  view  his  prey,  and  onespy'd. 
To  mark  what  of  theb  state  he  more  might  learn, 
By  word,  or  action  maik*d:  about  them  round, 
A  lioo  now  he  stalks  with  fiery  glare ; 
Then,  so  a  tiger,  who  by  diance  hath  spied. 
In  some  pmiieu,  two  gotle  &wns  at  pUy, 
Strait  oouclies  dose,  thien  rising  changes  oft 
lib  coodiant  watch,  as  one  who  dxise  his  ground. 
Whence  mahing,  he  might  surest  seiie  them  both, 
Grip*d  in  eadi  paw :  when  Adam,  first  of  men. 
To  first  of  women.  Eve,  thus  moving  speech, 
Tnxn'd  him,  all  esr,  to  hear  new  utterance  flow. 

Sole  partner,  and  sole  part  of  all  these  joys ! 
Dearer  dmelf  than  an  f  needs  must  the  Pow'r 
That  made  na,  and  for  us  this  ample  world. 
Be  infinitely  good,  and  of  his  good 
As  libaal  and  fiee,  as  infinite. 
That  nisM  ns  from  the  dust,  and  plac*d  us  here 
In  an  tfaia  happfacas,  who  at  his  hand 
Have  nothing  moited,  nor  can  perform 
Aught  wlieresf  he  hath  need :  He!  who  requires 
From  ns  no  other  service  than  to  keep 
This  one,  this  easy  charge,  of  an  the  trees 
In  Paracbse,  that  bear  delicious  fruit 
So  varioiu,  not  to  taste  that  only  tree 
Of  knowledge,  phmted  by  the  tree  of  life ; 
So  near  grows  dsath  to  life,  whate*er  death  is. 
Some  dreadful  thing  no  doubt;  fjpT  weU  thou  know'st, 
God  hadi  pronooncM  it  death  to  taste  that  tree, 
The  only  sign  of  oar  obedience  left 
Among  ao  many  signs  of  pow'r  and  rule 
Onfierr'd  upon  na,  and  dominion  given 
Ova  all  omer  ereatmres  that  possess 
Earth,  air,  and  sea.    Then  let  us  not  think  hard 
One  easy  pnhibitian,  who  enjoy 
Free  leave  so  large  to  aU  thhigs  else,  and  choice 
Unlimited  of  *^f"yf^ld  deligfats  t 
But  let  us  ever  praise  him,  and  extol 
Hk  boon^,  foDowing  our  ddightftd  task. 
To  ivune  dieae  growing  phmta,  and  tend  these  flowen, 
Hindi  were  it  tollaome,  yet  with  thee  were  sweet 

To  wbam  thus  Eve  rmlied.    O  thou  for  whom 
And  from  whom  I  was  ftsm*d,  flesh  of  thy  flesh. 
And  without  whom  am  to  no  end,  my  guide 
And  head,  what  tbon  hast  said  is  just  and  right : 
For  we  to  hun  indeed  aU  praises  owe. 
And  daily  thanks ;  I  chiefly,  wlio  enjoy 


So  frr  the  happier  lot,  enjoying  thee 

Pre-eminent  by  so  much  odds,  while  thou 

Like  consort  to  thyself  csnst  no  where  find. 

That  day  I  oft  remember,  when  from  sleep 

I  first  awak*d,  and  found  mysdf  reposM 

Under  a  shade  on  fiow*rs,  much  wondering  where 

And  what  I  was ;  whence  thither  brought,  and  how : 

Not  distant  fSur  from  thence  a  murmuring  sound 

Of  waters  issued  from  a  cave,  and  spread 

Into  a  liauid  plain,  dien  stood  unmovM 

Pure  as  tn*  expanse  of  Heav*n ;  I  thither  went 

With  unexperienced  thought,  and  laid  me  down 

On  the  green  bank,  to  lode  into  the  dear 

Smooth  lake,  that  to  me  seem*d  another  sky. 

As  I  bent  down  to  look,  just  opposite 

A  shape  withm  the  wat*ry  gleam  appeared. 

Bending  to  look  on  me :  I  started  back. 

It  started  back ;  but  pleas*d  I  soon  retumM; 

Pleas'd  it  returned  as  soon,  with  answering  looks 

Of  sympathy  and  love ;  there  I  had  fix*d 

Mine  eyes  till  now,  and  pin*d  with  vain  desbe. 

Had  not  a  voice  dius  wsm'd  me :  What  thou  seest, 

What  there  thou  seest,  fair  creature,  is  thysdf ; 

With  thee  it  came  and  goes :  but  follow  me. 

And  I  win  brinff  thee  where  no  shadow  stays 

Thy  coming  and  thy  soft  emlnaces,  he 

Whose  hnage  thou  art ;  him  thou  slydt  enjoy 

Inseparahly  thhie,  to  him  dialt  bear 

Multitudes  like  thysdf  and  thence  be  can*d 

Mother  of  human  race.    What  could  I  do. 

But  fonow  strsit,  invisibly  thus  led  ? 

Tfll  I  espied  thee,  frir  indeed  and  tall. 

Under  a  platane;  yet  methought  less  frir, 

Less  winning  soft,  less  amiably  mild. 

Than  that  smooth  wat'ry  image :  back  I  turn*d  ; 

Thou  following  criedst  aloud.  Return,  ikir  Eve; 

Whom  fiy*st  thou  ?  whom  thou  fly*st,  of  hhn  thou  art, 

His  flesh,  his  bone ;  to  give  thee  being,  I  lent 

Out  of  my  side  to  thee,  nearest  my  hoot. 

Substantial  life,  to  have  thee  by  my  side 

Henceforth  an  individual  sobce  dear; 

Part  of  my  soul  I  seek  thee,  and  thee  daim 

My  other  half;  with  that  thy  gentle  hand 

SelsM  mine;  I  yielded,  and  flwn  that  time  see 

How  beauty  is  exodlM  by  manly  grace 

And  wisdomi,  which  alone  is  truly  fidr. 

So  spake  our  gmeral  mother,  and  with  eyes 
Of  conjugal  attraction  unreprov'd. 
And  meek  surrender,  half  embracing  lean*d 
On  our  first  father ;  half  her  swelling  breast 
Naked  met  his  under  the  flowing  sold 
Of  her  loose  tresses  hid:  hemd^ht 
Both  of  her  beauty  and  sabmissive  charms 
Soul'd  with  superior  love,  as  Jupiter 
On  Juno  smiles,  when  he  impr^gns  the  douds 
That  died  May  flowers;  and  press'd  her  matron  Up 
With  kisses  pure:  aside  the  Devil  tum*d  ^ 

For  envy ;  yet  widi  jealous  leer  malign 
Ey*d  them  askance,  and  to  tumsdf  dius  pUdn'd. 
Sight  hateful,  sight  tormenting !  thus  these  two 
ImpsradisM  in  one  another's  arms. 
The  happier  Eden,  dudl  enjoy  thdr  fin 
Of  bliss  on  bliss;  while  I  to  HeU  sm  thrust. 
Where  ndther  joy  nor  love,  but  fleroe  desire, 
Among  our  other  torments  itot  the  least, 
StUl  unfulfiU*d  with  pain  of  longbg  pine. 
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Yet  let  me  tM>t  fbrget  what  I  have  gain*d 

From  their  own  mouths :  all  is  not  thein,  it  leema ; 

One  fatal  tree  thoe  Btands,  of  knowledge  call'd, 

Foibidden  them  to  taste.    Knowledge  forbidden  ? 

Suapidous,  reasonless.    Why  should  their  Lord 

£nvy  diem  that  ?  Can  it  be  sin  to  know  ? 

Can  it  be  death  ?  And  do  they  only  stand 

By  ignorance  ?  Is  that  their  happy  state, 

The  proof  of  their  obedience  and  their  faith  ? 

O  fair  foundation  laid  whereon  to  build 

Their  ruin !  Hence  I  will  excite  their  minds 

With  mere  desire  to  know,  and  to  reject 

Envious  commands,  invented  with  design 

To  keep  them  low,  whma  knowledge  nugfat  exalt 

Equal  with  Gods :  aspiring  to  be  such. 

They  taste  and  die :  what  likdier  can  ensue  ? 

But  first  with  narrow  search  I  must  walk  round  * 

TMs  garden,  and  no  ccnier  leave  unspyM ; 

A  dumoe,  but  chance  may  lead  where  I  may  meet 

Some  wand'ring  spirit  of  Heav*n  by  fountain  side, 

Ot  in  thick  shade  retired,  fi:om  him  to  draw 

What  furdier  would  be  leam*d.  Live  ^lule  you  may, 

Yet  happy  pair ;  enjoy,  till  I  return. 

Short  pleasures,  for  laaig  woes  are  to  suooeed* 
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THB  CONVERSATION  OF  ADAM  AND 
EVE. 

So  promisM  he ;  and  Uriel  to  his  charge 

Retiun'd  on  that  bright  besm,  whose  point  now  raised 

Bare  him  slope  downward  to  the  sun  now  fallen 

Beneath  th*  Azores ;  whether  the  prime  orb. 

Incredible  how  swifV,  had  thither  roll*d 

Diurnal,  or  this  less  voluble  earth. 

By  shorter  flight  to  th*  east,  had  left  him  there 

Arraying  with  reflected  purple  and  gold 

The  clouds  that  cm  his  western  throne  attend. 

Now  came  still  evening  on,  and  twilight  grey 

Had  in  her  sober  livery  sU  things  dad; 

Silmoe  accompanied ;  for.  beast  and  bird. 

They  to  their  grassy  coudi,  these  to  their  nests 

Were  slunk,  sU  but  the  wakeful  nightingale ; 

She  an  night  long  her  amorous  desomt  sung ; 

Silence  was  pleasM :  now  ^wM  the  firmament 

With  living  sapphires;  Hesperus,  that  led 

The  stttry  host,  rode  brightot,  till  the  moon 

Rising  in  clouded  majesty,  at  length 

Apparent  queen  unveil*d  her  peerless  light. 

And  o*er  the  dark  her  silver  mantle  threw. 

When  Adam  thus  to  Eve.    Fair  consort,  the  hour 
Of  night,  and  all  things  now  returM  to  rest. 
Mind  us  of  like  repose,  since  Ood  hath  set 
Labour  and  rest,  as  day  and  night  to  men 
Successive ;  and  the  timdy  dew  of  sleep 
Now  faUing  with  soft  slumbrous  weight  inclines 
Our  eye-lids :  other  creatures  all  day  long 
Rove  idlv  unemployed,  and  less,  need  rest ; 
Man  ham  his  daily  work  of  body  or  mind  . 
Appointed,  which  declares  his  dignity, 
And  the  regard  of  Heav*n  on  all  his  ways. 
While  other  animals  unactive  rsnge. 
And  of  their  doings  God  takes  no  account 
To.monow,  ere  fresh  morning  streak  the  east 
With  first  approach  of  light,  we  must  be  risen, 


And  at  our  pleasant  labour  to  reform 
Yon  flow*ry  arbors,  yonder  alleys  green, 
Our  walk  at  noon,  with  farancfaes  overgrown, 
That  mock  our  scant  manuring,  and  require 
More  hsnds  than  ours  to  lop  their  wanton  groVth : 
Those  blossoms  also,  and  those  dropping  { 
That  lie  bestrown  unsightly  and  unsmoo  ' 
Ask  riddance,  if  we  mean  to  tread  with  < 
Meanwhile,  as  Nature  wills,  night  bids  us  rest 

To  whom  thus  Eve  with  perfect  beauty  adom'd. 
My  author  and  disposer,  what  thou  bid*st 
Unargu^  I  obey ;  so  God  ordains ; 
God  IS  thy  law,  thou.mine :  to  know  no  moie 
Is  woman^s  happiest  knowledge  and  her  pralae. 
.  With  thee  conversing,  I  fraget  all  time ; 
All  seasons  and  their  change,  aU  please  aUke. 
Sweet  is  the  breath  of  mom,  her  rising  sweet, 
With  chsim  of  earliest  birds ;  pleasant  the  sun. 
When  first  on  this  delightful  Und  he  spreads 
His  orient  beams,  on  herb,  tree,  fruit,  and  flower, 
Gli8t*rinff  with  dew ;  fragmnt  the  fertile  earA 
After  son  showers ;  and  sweet  the  coming  on 
Of  grateful  evening  mild ;  then  silent  night 
Wim  this  her  solemn  bhrd,  and  this  &ir  moon. 
And  these  the  gems  of  Heaven,  her  starry  train : 
But  neither  breath  of  mom,  when  she  ascends 
With  charm  of  eadiest  birds ;  nor  rising  sun 
On  this  delightfulland;  nor  herb,  fruit,  flower, 
Glist'ring  widi  dew ;  nor  fragrance  after  showers ; 
Nor  grateful  evening  mild ;  nor  silent  night 
With  this  her  solemn  bird ;  nor  walk  by  moon. 
Or  glittering  star-light,  without  thee  is  sweet 
But  wherefore  aU  night  long  shine  these  ?  For  whom 
This  glorious  sight,  when  sleep  hath  shut  all  eyes  ? 

To  whom  our  general  ancestor  reply'd. 
Daughter  of  God  and  Man,  accom{diah'd  Eve, 
These  have  their  course  to  finish  round  the  earth. 
By  morrow  evening,  and  from  land  to  land 
In  order,  though  to  nations  vet  unborn, 
Minist'ring  li^t  prepared,  they  set  and  rise ; 
Lest  total  darkness  should  by  night  regain 
Her  old  possession,  and  extinguish  life 
In  nature  and  all  things,  whidi  these  soft  fues 
Not  only  enlighten,  but  with  kindly  heat 
Of  various  influence  foment  and  warm. 
Temper  or  nourish,  or  in  part  shed  down 
Their  stellar  virtue  on  all  kinds  that  grow 
On  earth,  made  hereby  apter  to  receive 
Perfection  from  the  8un*s  more  potent  ray. 
These  then,  thou^  unbehcld  in  dero  of  nigfat, 
Shine  not  in  vain ;  nor  think,  though  men  were  none, 
That  Heaven  would  want  spectators,  God  want  praise : 
Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 
Unseen,  both  when  we  wake,  and  when  we  slecn : 
All  these  with  ceaseless  praise  his  works  behold 
Both  dav  and  night :  how  often  from  ^  steep 
Of  echomg  hill  or  thicket  have  we  heard 
Celestial  voices  to  the  midnight  air. 
Sole,  or  responsive  each  to  other*s  note, 
Singing  their  great  Creator  ?  Oft  in  bands 
While  diey  keep  watch,  or  nightly  rounding  walk, 
With  heavenly  touch  of  instrumental  sounds 
In  full  harmonic  number  joined,  their  songs 
Divide  die  night,  and  lift  our  thoughts  to  Hcav*n. 
Thus  talking,  hand  in  hand,  akme  they  passed 
On  to  their  blissful  bow*r;  it  was  a  place 
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Choi'n  by  the  wiv*ielgn  Plantar,  when  he  fram'd 

All  things  to  man's  ddightftil  use ;  the  roof 

Of  thickest  covert  mm  inwoven  shade 

Laurel  and  myrtle,  and  what  higher  grew 

(>f  fixm  and  fragnuit  leaf  on  either  side 

Acanthus,  and  each  odorous  bushy  shrub 

FencM  up  the  verdant  waU ;  each  beauteous  flower. 

Iris  aU  hues,  roses,  and  jessamine, 

RearMhigfa  their  flooriah'd  heads  between,  and  wrought 

Mosaic ;  under  foot  the  violet, 

Crocoa,  and  hyacinth,  with  rich  inlay 

BroiderM  the  gnmnd,  more  colourM  than  with  stone 

Of  costliest  emblem :  odier  creature  heie, 

Beast,  bird,  insect,  or  worm,  durst  enter  none; 

Such  was  their  awe  of  man.    In  shadier  bower 

More  sacred  and  sequestered,  thouj^  but  feign'd, 

Pan  or  Sylvanns  never  slept,  nor  Nymph, 

S'or  Faunus  haunted.    Here  in  dose  recess 

With  flowers,  gsdands,  and  sweet^melling  herbs, 

E^HMised  Eve  deckM  first  her  nuptial  bed. 

And  heavenly  choirs  the  hymoisean  sung. 

What  dajr  the  genial  angd  to  our  sire 

Brought  her  in  naked  beauty  more  adom'd. 

More  lovely  than  Pandora,  whom  the  Oods 

£ndow'd  with  all  their  gifts,  and  O  too  like 

In  sad  event,  when  to  th'  unwiser  son 

Of  Ji^ihet  brought  by  Homes,  she  ensnar'd 

Mankind  with  bar  faSfr  looks,  to  be  aveng*d 

On  him  vho  had  stole  Jove*s  au^enticnie. 

Thus  at  their  shady  lodge  arrived,  both  stood. 
Both  tum*d,  and  under  open  sky  adorM 
The  God  that  made  both  sky,  air,  earth,  and  heaven, 
Wliich  they  beheld,  the  moon's  resplendent  globe, 
And  starry  pole :  Thou  also  mad'st  Uie  night, 
Maker  omnipotent,  and  thou  the  day, 
\Vbich  we  in  our  appointed  work  employed 
Have  finish'd,  happy  in  our  mutual  help 
And  mutual  love,  the  crown  of  all  our  bliss 
OrdatnM  by  thee,  and  this  delidons  place, 
For  us  too  large,  where  ^  abundance  wants 
Partakers,  and  uncropt  fidls  to  the  ground. 
But  thou  hast  promis*d  from  us  two  a  race 
To  fin  the  eartti,  who  shall  with  us  extol 
Thy  goodness  infinite,  both  when  we  wake, 
And  when  we  sedc,  as  now,  thy  gift  of  sleep. 

This  said  unanimous,  and  other  rites 
Observing  none,  but  adoration  pure, 
Mliich  Ood  likes  best,  into  their  inmost  bower 
Handed  they  went;  and  eas*d  the  putting  ofi^ 
These  trouUesome  disguises  which  we  wear, 
Strai^t  side  by  side  were  laid ;  nor  tum'd  I  ween 
Adam  from  his  fair  spouse,  nor  Eve  the  lites 
Mysterious  of  connubial  love  reftisM « 
Whatever  hypocrites  austerdy  talk 
Of  purity.  Mid  place,  and  hmocenoe, 
Defiuning  as  impure  what  God  declares 
Pure,  and  commands  to  some,  leaves  free  to  alL 
Our  Maker  bids  increase;  who  bids  abstain 
But  our  destroyer,  foe  to  God  and  man  ?  - 
Hail,  wedded  love,  mysterious  law,  true  source 
Of  human  oflSipring,  sole  propriety 
In  Paradise  of  all  things  common  else. 
Bj  thee  adult'rous  lust  was  driv*n  from  men 
Among  the  bestial  herds  to  range ;  by  thee. 
Founded  in  reason,  lojral,  just,  and  pure, 
Rdadona  dear  and  all  tlie  diarities 


Of  fiilhcr,  son,  and  brother,  first  were  known. 
Far  be  it,  that  I  should  write  thee  sin  or  blame, 
Or  thfaik  thee  unbefitting  holiest  pUoe, 
Perpetual  fountain  of  domestic  sweets, 
Whose  bed  is  undefil'd  and  chaste  pronounced, 
Present,  or  past,  as  saints  and  patriardis  us*d. 
Here  love  his  golden  shafts  emdoys,  here  li^ti 
His  constant  lunp,  and  waves  his  pniple  wings. 
Reigns  here  and  revels;  not  in  the  bought  smile 
Of  harlots,  loveless,  joyless,  unendear*^ 
Casual  fruition ;  nor  in  court  amours, 
Mix*d  dance,  or  wanton  mask,  or  midnight  bafl. 
Or  serenade,  whidi  the  starved  lover  sings 
To  his  proud  faur,  best  quitted  with  disdain. 
These  ]uU*d  by  nightingales  embracing  slept. 
And  on  their  naked  limbs  the  flow'ry  roof 
Shower'd  roses  which  the  mom  repaired.    Sleep  on. 
Blest  pair ;  and  O  yet  happiest,  if  ye  seek 
No  happier  state,  ttid  know  to  know  no  more. 


EVE^S  DREAM. 

Now  mom  her  rosy  steps  in  th*  eastern  dime 
Advancing,  sowM  the  earth  with  orient  peari, 
Wlien  A&n  wak'd,  so  custom^ ;  for  his  sleep 
Was  airy  light,  from  pure  digestion  bred. 
And  temp*rate  vapours  bland,  which  th'  only  i 
Of  leaves  and  fuming  rills,  Aurora's  fan. 
Lightly  dispersed,  bSA  the  shrill  matin  song 
Ofbirds  on  every  bough ;  so  much  the  more 
His  wonder  was  to  find  unwaken'd  Eve, 
With  tresses  discomposed,  and  glowix^  dieek. 
As  through  unquiet  rest :  he  on  his  side 
Loaning,  half-rais'd,  with  looks  oi  cordial  love 
Hung  over  her  enamour'd,  and  beheld 
Jieaatj,  which,  whether  waking  or  asleep. 
Shot  rorth  peculiar  graces ;  then  with  voice 
Alild,  as  when  Zephyrus  on  Flora  fareathes, 
Her  hand  soft  torching,  whisper'd  thus :  Awake, 
My  fairest,  my  espous'd,  my  latest  found. 
Heaven's  last  best  gift,  my  ever  new  delight. 
Awake ;  the  morning  shines,  and  the  fresh  field 
Calls  us ;  we  lose  the  prime,  to  mark  how  spring 
Our  tended  plants,  how  blows  the  dtion  grove, 
What  drops  the  myrrh,  and  what  the  balmy  reed. 
How  Nature  paints  her  ooburs,  how  the  bee 
Sits  on  the  bloom,  extracting  liquid  sweet 

Such  whispering  wakM  her,  but  with  startled  eye 
On  Adam,  whom  embracing,  thus  she  spake. 

O  sole,  in  whom  mv  thoughts  find  all  repose, 
My  glory,  my  perfection,  gjlad  I  see 
Thy  face,  and  mom  retum'd;  for  I  this  night 
(Such  night  till  this  I  never  pass'd)  have  dream'd. 
If  dream'd,  not  as  I  oft  am  wont,  of  thee, 
Works  of  day  past,  or  moiTow*s  next  design. 
But  of  ofience  and  trouble,  which  my  mind 
Knew  never  till  tins  irksome  nights  Methoug^t 
Close  at  mine  car  one  caUM  me  forth  to  walk 
Wiih  gende  voice,  I  thought  it  thine ;  it  said. 
Why  sleep'st  thou.  Eve  ?  Now  is  the  pleasant  thne. 
The  oo(d,  the  silent,  save  where  silence  yields 
To  the  night-warbling  bird,  that  now  awake 
Tunes  sweetest  his  love-labour'd  song ;  now  reigns 
FuU  orbM  the  moon,  and  with  more  pleasmg  light 
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shadowy  sets  off  the  faoe  of  difaigs;  in  vain. 

If  none  legaid ;  Heaven  wakes  with  all  his  eyes, 

Whom  to  behold  but  thee,  Natore^s  desiie  ? 

In  whose  sight  aU  things  joy,  with  ravishment 

Attracted  by  thy  beanty  still  to  gaze. 

I  rose  as  at  diy  call,  but  found  tiiee  not ; 

To  find  thee  I  directed  then  my  walk ; 

And  on,  methought,  alone  I  passed  thiou^  ways 

That  brought  me  on  a  sudden  to  the  tree 

Of  interdicted  knowledge :  Mr  it  seem'd. 

Much  fiilrer  to  my  fancy  than  by  day : 

And  as  I  wondering  looVd,  beside  it  stood 

One  shaped  and  wingM  like  one  of  those  from  Heaven 

By  us  oft  teen ;  his  dewv  locks  disdll/d 

Ambrosia ;  on  that  tree  he  also  gasM ; 

And,  O  faur  plant  1  said  he,  with  fruit  surcharged, 

DeigpQS  none  to  ease  thy  load,  and  taste  thy  sweet, 

Nor  Ood,  nor  man  ?  Is  knowledge  so  despised  ? 

Or  envy,  or  what  reserve  forbids  to  taste  ? 

Forbid  who  will,  none'tiiall  firom  me  withhold 

Linger  thy  offer'd  good ;  why  else  set  here  ? 

Thus  said,  he  pausM  not,  but,  with  venturous  aim, 

He  plucked,  he  tasted ;  me  damp  honor  chilled 

At  such  bold  words,  vouched  with  a  deed  so  bold : 

But  he  thus,  overjoyM ;  O  fruit  divine ! 

Sweet  of  thyself,  but  much  more  sweet  thus  oopt, 

Forbidden  here,  it  seems,  as  only  fit 

For  Gods,  yet  able  to  make  Gods  of  men : 

And  why  not  Gods  of  men,  since  good,  the  more 

Communicated,  more  abundant  grows, 

The  Author  not  impaired,  but  honoui*d  more  ? 

Here,  happy  creature,  fidr  angelic  Eve, 

Partake  thoii  also,  happy  though  thou  art, 

Happier  thou  may'st  be,  worthier  canst  not  be : 

Taste  this,  and  be  henceforth  among  the  Gods, 

Thyself  a  Goddess,  not  to  earth  confin'd. 

But  sometimes  in  die  air,  as  we  sometimes 

Ascend  to  Heav*n,  by  merit  thine,  and  see 

What  life  the  Gods  live  there,  and  such  live  thou. 

So  sajring,  he  drew  nigh,  and  to  me  held, 

£v*n  to  my  mouth  of  that  same  fruit  held  part. 

Which  he  had  pluckM ;  the  pleasant  savoury  smell 

So  quickened  appetite,  diat  I,  methov^t, 

Could  not  but  taste.    Forthwith  up  to  the  douds 

With  him  I  flew,  and  underneath  bdield 

The  earth  outstretched  immense,  a  prospect  wide 

And  various :  wond'ring  at  my  flight  and  change 

To  this  high  exaltation ;  suddenly 

My  guide  was  gone,  and  I,  methought,  sunk  down, 

And  fell  asleep ;  but  O  how  glad  I  wak*d. 

To  find  this  but  a  dream  I  Thus  Eve  her  night 

Related,  and  thus  Adam  answer'd  sad. 

Best  image  of  myself,  and  dearer  half. 
The  trouble  of  thy  thoughts  this  night  in  sleep 
Affects  me  equally ;  nor  can  I  like 
This  uncouth  dream,  of.evfl  sprung  I  fear ; 
Yet  evil  whence  ?  In  thee  can  harbour  none, 
Created  pure.     But  know  that  in  the  soul 
Are  many  lesser  faculties,  that  serve 
Reason  as  chief:  among  these  fancy  next 
Her  office  holds ;  of  all  external  things 
Which  the  five  watchful  senses  represent, 
She  forms  imaginations,  airy  shapes, 
Af^ich  reason  Joining  or  disjoining,  fhrnics 
All  that  we  affirm  or  what  deny,  and  call 
Onr  knowledge  or  opinion ;  then  retires 


Into  her  private  cell  when  Nature  rests. 

Oft  in  her  absence  mimic  fimcy  wakes 

To  imitate  her ;  but  misjoining  shapes. 

Wild  works  produces  oft,  and  most  in  dreams, 

111  matdiing  words  and  deeds  long  past  or  late. 

Some  such  resemblances,  methinks,  I  find 

Of  our  last  evening*s  talk,  in  this  diy  dream. 

But  with  addition  strange;  yet  be  not  sad. 

Evil  into  the  mind  of  God  or  man 

May  come  and  go,  so  unapproved,  and  leave 

No  spot  or  blame  behind :  which  gives  me  hope 

That  what  in  sleep  thou  didst  abhor  to  dream. 

Waking  thou  never  wilt  consent  to  do. 

Be  not  disheaxtenM  Uien,  nor  doud  those  looks, 

That  wont  to  be  more  cheerful  and  Berene, 

Than  when  fair  morning  first  smiles  on  the  wodd ; 

And  let  us  to  our  ftesh  employments  rise 

Among  the  groves,  the  firantains,  and  the  flowen 

That  open  now  their  didcest  bosomM  smdls, 

ReaervM  from  night,  and  kept  for  thee  in  store. 

So  cheer*d  he  Ms  fair  spouse,  and  she  was  cheered. 
But  silently  a  gende  tear  let  fall 
From  dther  eye,  and  wip*d  them  widi  her  hahr ; 
Two  other  predous  drops  that  ready  stood. 
Each  in  their  crystal  duice,  he,  ae  they  ML, 
KissM,  as  the  gradous  signs  of  sweet  remorse 
And  pious  awe,  that  fear'd  to  have  offended. 
So  all  was  deu^d,  and  to  the  fie2i  they  haste. 
But  first,  from  under  shady  arb*rous  loof. 
Soon  as  they  forth  were  come  to  open  sight 
Of  day-spring,  and  the  sun,  who  scarce  up  risen. 
With  wheds  yet  hovering  o*er  the  ocean  brim. 
Shot  paralld  to  the  earth  his  dewy  ray. 
Discovering  in  wide  landskip  all  the  east 
Of  Paradise,  and  £den*s  happy  plahis, 
Lowly  they  bow*d,  adoring,  and  began 
Their  orisons,  each  moming  duly  piid 
In  various  stUe ;  for  ndther  various  stile 
Nor  holy  rapture  wanted  they  to  praise 
Their  Maker,  in  fit  strains  pronounc*d  or  sung 
Unmeditated,  such  prompt  eloquence 
Flow'd  from  their  lips,  in  pross  or  numerous  verse. 
More  tuneable  than  needed  lute  or  harp 
To  add  more  sweetness ;  and  they  thus  began. 

These  are  thy  glorious  works,  Parent  of  Good, 
Almighty ;  thine  this  universal  frame. 
Thus  wondrous  fair ;  thysdf  how  wondrous  dicn ! 
Unspeakable,  who  sit*8t  above  these  heavens 
To  us  invisible,  or  dimly  seen 
In  these  thy  lowest  wows ;  yet  these  dcdare 
Thy  goodness  beyond  thought,  and  pow*r  divine. 
SpodL  ye  who  best  can  tdl,  ye  sons  of  light. 
Angels ;  for  ye  behold  him,  and  with  songs 
And  choral  symphonies,  day  without  nig^t, 
Cirde  his  throne,  rejoicing';  ye  in  Heaven, 
On  earth  join  all  ye  creatures  to  extol 
Hlni  first,  him  last,  him  midst,  and  without  end. 
Fairest  of  stars,  last  in  the  train  of  night, 
If  better  thou  bdong  not  to  the  dawn. 
Sure  pledge  of  day,  that  crown*st  the  smiling  mom 
With  thy  bright  cbdet,  praise  him  in  thy  sphere. 
While  day  arises,  that  sweet  hour  of  prime. 
Thou  sun,  of  this  great  world  both  eye  and  soul. 
Acknowledge  hixn  thy  greater,  sound  his  praise 
In  tliy  eternal  course,  both  when  thou  climb*st. 
And  when  high  noon  hast  gabiM,  and  when  thou  fall*8t 
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Moon,  itkmt  now  mset'tt  the  orient  nin,  now  fly'st, 

With  the  flK*d  f  tu%  fix*d  in  their  orb  that  flies, 

And  ye  five  other  wiuid*riiig  fires  that  move 

In  mystic  dance,  not  without  song,  resound 

His  praise,  who  out  of  darkness  adl*d  up  lighL 

Air,  and  ye  elements,  die  eldest  birth 

Of  Nature's  womb,  diat  in  quaternion  run 

Popetual  drde,  multifonn,  and  mix 

And  nouriah  all  things;  let  your  ceaseless  change 

Vary  to  our  great  Maker  stiU  new  praise. 

Ve  mists  and  exhalations  that  now  rise 

From  hill  or  steaming  lake,  dusky  or  grey, 

Tin  the  sun  paint  your  fleecy  skirts  with  gold. 

In  honour  to  the  world's  great  Author  rise. 

Whether  to  deck  with  clouds  th'  uncolour'd  sky. 

Or  wet  die  thirsQr  earth  with  falling  showers, 

Risii^  or  iaDing,  still  advance  his  praise. 

His  piaiae,  ye  winds,  that  from  four  quarters  blow. 

Breathe  sotft  or  loud ;  and  wave  your  tops,  ye  pines, 

With  every  plant,  in  sign  of  wonhip  wave. 

Fountains,  and  ye  that  warble,  as  ye  flow. 

Melodious  murmurs,  warbling  tune  his  praise. 

Join  voices,  all  ye  living  souls :  ye  birds. 

That,  Stirling,  up  to  Heaven-gate  ascend. 

Bear  on  your  wings  and  in  yoar  notes  his  praise. 

Ye  that  i^  waters  ^de,  and  ye  that  walk 

The  earth,  and  sta^y  tread,  or  lowly  creep  $ 

Wimess  if  I  be  silent,  mom,  or  even, 

To  hill  or  valley,  fountain  or  fresh  shade. 

Made  vocal  by  my  song,  and  taught  his  praise. 

Hafl !  univernl  Lord,  be  bounteous  still 

To  give  us  only  good ;  and  if  the  night 

Have  gather'd  aught  of  evil,  or  conoesl'd, 

Disperse  it,  as  now  light  dispels  the  dark. 


THE  ANGEL  RAPHAEL  SENT  TO  WARN 
ADAM  OF  HIS  DANGER. 

So  spake  th'  eternal  Father,  and  fulflll'd 

All  justice :  nor  delay'd  the  winged  Samt 

After  his  charge  reodv'd  ;  but  from  among 

Thousand  celestial  Ardors,  where  he  stood 

Vdl*d  with  his  gorgeous  wings,  up  springing  light. 

Flew  tfarou^  the  midst  of  Heav'n ;  th'  angelic  choirs, 

On  each  hud  parting,  to  his  speed  gave  way 

Through  aU  th'  empyreal  road ;  till  at  the  gate 

Of  Heav*n  airiv'd,  the  gate  self.open*d  wide. 

On  golden  hinges  turning,  its  by  work 

Divine  the  savereign  Ardiiitect  had  fram'd. 

From  hence  no  dmid,  or,  to  obstruct  his  sight. 

Star  inteipos'd,  however  small  he  sees, 

Not  unoominm  to  other  shining  globes. 

Earth,  and  the  gard'n  of  God,  with  cedars  crown'd 

Above  aU  hills.    As  when  by  night  the  glass 

Of  Galileo,  less  assur'd,  observes 

Imagined  lands  and  regions  in  the  moon ;     •  ' 

Or  pilot,  from  amidst  the  Cydades, 

Dalos  or  Samos,  first  appearing,  kens, 

A  cloudy  spot    Down  thither  prone  in  flight 

He  speeds,  and  through  the  vast  ethereal  sky 

Saab  between  worlds  and  worlds,  with  steady  wing. 

Now  on  the  polar  winds,  then  with  quick  fan 

Winnows  die  buxom  air ;  till  within  sosr 

Of  tow'iing  eagka,  to  all  the  fowls  he  seems 


A  phcenix,  gas'd  hy  all,  as  that  sole  bird, 

Wnen  to  inuulne  his  rdlques  in  the  sun's 

Bright  temple,  to  Egyptian  Thebes  he  flies. 

At  once  on  th'  eastern  difi^of  Parsdise 

He  lights,  and  to  his  proper  shape  returns 

A  Semph  wing'd ;  six  wings  he  wore,  to  shade 

His  lineaments  divine ;  the  pair  that  clad 

Each  shoulder  broad,  came  mantling  o'er  his  breast 

With  regal  ornament ;  the  middle  pair 

Girt  like  a  starry  zone  his  waist,  and  round 

Skirted  his  loins  and  thighs  with  downy  gold 

And  colours  <lipt  in  Heav'n ;  the  third  his  feet 

Shadow'd  from  either  hed  with  feather'd  mail, 

Sky.tinctur'd  grain.     Like  Maia's  son  he  stood. 

And  shook  his  plumes,  that  heav'nly  frsgranoe  flll'd 

The  circuit  wide.     Straight  knew  him  aS  the  bands 

Of  angels  under  watch ;  and  to  his  state  *  * 

And  to  his  message  high  in  honour  rise ; 

For  on  some  message  high  they  gUess'd  him  bound. 

Their  glittering  tents  he  pass'd,  and  now  is  come 

Into  the  blissf^  field,  through  groves  of  mvrrh. 

And  flow'ring  odours,  cassia,  nard,  and  balm ; 

A  wilderness  of  sweets ;  for  Nature  here 

Wanton'd  as  in  her  prime,  and  play'd  at  will 

Her  virgin  fancies,  pouring  forth  more  sweet, 

Wild  above  rule  or  art ;  enormous  bliss. 

Him  through  the  spicy  forest  onward  come 

Adam  disoem'd,  as  in  the  door  he  sat 

Of  his  cool  bow'r,  while  now  the  mounted  sun 

Shot  down  direct  his  fervid  rays  to  warm 

Earth's  inmost  womb,  more  warmth  than  Adam  needs : 

And' Eve  within,  due  at  her  hour,  prepar'd 

For  dinner  savoury  fruits,  of  taste  to  please 

True  appetite,  and  not  disrelish  thirst 

Of  nect'rous  draughts  between,  from  milky  stream. 

Berry  or  grape :  to  whom  thus  Adam  call'd : 

Haste  hither,  Eve,  and  worth  thy  sig^t  behold 
Eastward  among  those  trees,  what  glorious  shape 
Comes  this  way  moving ;  seems  another  mom 
Ris'n  on  mid-noon ;  some  great  behest  from  Heaven 
To  us  perhaps  he  brings,  and  will  vouchsafe 
This  day  to  be  our  guest    But  go  with  speed. 
And  what  thy  stores  contain,  bring  forth,  and  pour 
Abundance,  fit  to  honour  and  receive 
Our  heav'nly  stranger :  well  we  may  afibrd 
Our  givers  their  own  gifts,  and  large  bestow 
From  large  bestow'd,  where  Nature  multiplies 
Her  fertOe  growth,  and  by  disburd'ning  grows 
More  fruitful,  which  instructs  us  not  to  spare. 

To  whom  thus  Eve.  Adam,  earth's  hallow'd  mould. 
Of  God  inspir'd,  snudl  store  will  serve,  where  store. 
All  seasons,  ripe  for  use,  hangs  on  the  stalk ; 
Save  what  by  frugal  storing  firmness  gains 
To  nourish,  and  superfluous  moist  consumes : 
But  I  wUl  haste,  and  from  each  boush  and  brake. 
Each  plant  and  juidest  gourd,  will  pluck  such  choice 
To  entertain  our  Angd  guest,  as  he 
Beholding  shaU  confess,  that  here  on  earth 
God  hath  dispens'd  his  bounties  as  in  Heaven. 

So  saying,  widi  dispatchful  looks  in  haste 
She  turns,  on  horoitable  thoughts  intent, 
WTiat  choice  to  choose  for  ddicacy  best, 
M'hat  order,  so'contriv'd  as  not  to  mix 
Tastes,  not  wdl  join'd,  inelegant,  but  bring 
Taste  after  taste  uphdd  with  kindliest  change ; 
Bestirs  her  then,  and  from  eadi  tender  stalk 
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Whatever  Eutfa,  lJ1.1)eiriiig  mother,  ykUb 
In  India  E«Bt  or  Wot,  or  middle  shore 
In  Pontua  or  the  Panic  ooaat,  or  where 
Alcinoua  reign*d,  fruit  of  aU  khida,  in  coat 
Rough  or  emooth  rind,  or  heaided  huak,  or  iheU, 
Bhe  gatfaen,  tribute  huge,  and  on  the  board 
Heaps  with  unsparing  hand ;  for  drink  the  grape 
She  crushes,  in<^aisive  must,  and  meaths 
From  many  a  heny,  and  from  sweet  keneb  press'd 
She  tempers  dulcet  creams ;  nor  these  to  hola 
Wants  her  fit  vessels  pure ;  th^  stiows  the  ground 
With  rose  and  odours  from  the  shrub  unfum'd. 

Meanwhile  our  primitive  great  sire,  to  meet 
His  godJike  guest,  walks  f<mh,  without  more  train 
Accompanied  than  with  his  own  complete 
Perfections;  in  himsdf  was  all  his  state, 
Jf  ore  solemn  than  the  tedious  pomp  that  waits 
On  princes,  when  their  rich  retmue  long 
Of  horses  led,  and  groooii  besmeared  with  gold. 
Daisies  the  crowd,  and  sets  them  all  agape. 
Nearer  his  presence  Adam,  thoii|^  not  aw*d. 
Yet  with  submiss  approach  and  reverence  meek. 
As  to  a  superior  nature,  bowing  low. 
Thus  said.    Native  of  Heav*n,  for  other  place 
None  can  than  Heav*n  such  glorious  shape  contain ; 
Since  by  descending  from  the  thrones  above, 
Those  happy  places  thou  hast  deign*d  a  while 
To  want,  and  honour  these,  vouchsafe  with  us 
Two  only,  who  yet  by  sov^reisn  gift  possess 
This  spacious  around,  in  yon&r  shady  bower 
To  rest,  and  what  the  garden  choicest  bears 
To  sit  and  taste,  till  this  meridian  heat 
Be  over,  and  the  sun  more  cool  decline. 

Whom  thus  th*  angelic  Virtue  answered  mild : 
Adam,  I  therefore  came ;  nor  ait  thou  sudi 
Created,  or  such  place  hast  here  to  dwell. 
As  nwv  not  oft  k&vite,  though  Spirits  of  Heaven, 
To  visit  thee ;  lead  on  then  where  thy  bower 
O^ershades ;  for  these  mid-hours,  till  evening  rise, 
I  have  at  wilL    So  to  the  sylvan  lodge 
They  came,  that  like  Pomona's  arbour  smil*d 
With  flow'rets  deck*d  and  fragrant  smells;  but  Eve 
Undeck'd,  save  with  herself,  more  lovely  fair 
Than  Wood-Nymph,  or  the  fidzest  Ooddeas  feign*d 
Of  three  that  in  mount  Ida  naked  strove, 
Stood  to  entertain  her  guest  from  Heav'n ;  no  veil 
She  needed,  viitue-proof ;  no  thou^t  infirm 
Altered  her  cheek.    On  whcnn  the  Angel  hail 
Bestowed,  the  holy  salutation  usM 
Long  after  to  blest  Marv,  second  Eve. 

Hail,  Mother  of  Mankind,  whose  flruitful  womb 
Shall  fill  the  world  more  numerous  with  thy  sons 
Than  with  these  various  fruits  the  trees  of  God 
Have  heap*d  this  table.     Rais*d  of  grassy  turf 
Their  table  was,  and  mossy  seats  had  round. 
And  on  her  ample  square  from  side  to  side 
All  autunm  pO*d,  though  spring  and  autumn  here 
DancM  hand  in  hand.    Awhile  discourse  they  hold : 
No  fear  lest  dinner  cool ;  when  thus  began 
Our  Author.    Heav*nly  stranger,  please  to  taste 
These  bounties,  which  our  Nourisher,  from  whom 
All  perfect  good,  unmeaaurM  out,  descends. 
To  us  for  food  and  for  delight  hath  caus*d 
The  earth  to  yield;  unsavoury  food  perhaps 
To  spiritual  natures ;  only  this  I  know. 
That  one  celestial  Father  gives  to  aD. 


To  whom  the  AngcL    Thctefote  what  be  giw 
(Whose  praise  be  ever  song)  to  man  hi  part 
Spiritual,  may  of  purest  ^irits  be  found 
>f o  ingratef ul  food  2  and  food  alike  those  pure 
Intelligential  substances  require, 
As  dotti  your  rational ;  and  both  contain 
Within  ttiem  every  lower  faculty 
Of  sense,  whereby  they  hear,  see,  smell,  touch,  taate. 
Tasting  concoct,  digest,  SHsirnilstP^ 
And  ooiporeal  to  iococpoieal  turn. 
For  know,  whatever  was  created,  needs 
To  be  sustained  and  fed ;  of  elements 
The  grosser  feeds  the  purer,  earth  the  sea. 
Earth  and  the  sea  feed  air,  the  air  thoae  fires 
Ethereal,  and  as  lowest  fint  the  moon ; 
Whence  in  her  visage  round  those  spott  unporgM 
Vapours  not  yet  into  her  substance  turned. 
Nor  doth  the  moon  no  nourishments  exhale 
From  her  moist  continent  to  higher  orbs. 
The  sun,  that  light  imparts  to  all,  recdvea 
From  all  his  alimental  recompense 
In  humid  exhalations,  and  at  even 
Sups  with  the  ocean.    Though  in  Heav*n  the  trees 
Of  life  ambrosial  fruitage  bear,  and  vines 
Yield  nectar;  though  from  off  the  bouofaa  each  noom 
We  brush  mellifluotts  dews,  and  find  the  ffround 
Cover*d  with  pearly  grain :  yet  God  hath  ocve 
Varied  his  bounty  so  with  new  ddishts, 
As  may  compare  with  Heaven ;  and  to  taste 
Think  not  I  shall  be  nice.    So  down  they  sat. 
And  to  their  viands  fell ;  nor  seemingly 
The  Angd,  nor  in  mist,  the  common  oloss 
Of  theologians ;  but  with  keen  dispatcn 
Of  real  hunger,  and  concoctive  heat 
To  transubstantiate :  what  redounds,  trsnspires 
Through  Spirits  wiUi  ease ;  nor  wonder,  if  by  fire 
Of  sooty  coal  th*  empiric  idchemist 
Can  turn,  or  holds  it  possible  to  turn. 
Metals  of  drossiest  ore  to  perfect  gold 
As  from  the  mine.    Mean  while  at  table  Eve 
MinisterM  naked,  and  their  flowing  cups 
With  pleasant  liquora  crownM :  O  innocence 
DeservW  Paradise !  if  ever,  then. 
Then  haa  the  sons  of  God  excuse  to  have  been 
EnamoorM  at  that  si^t ;  but  in  those  hearts 
Love  unlibidinous  re^'d,  nor  jealousy 
Was  undeistood,  the  injured  lover's  hdL 


RAPHAEL'S  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CREA^ 
TION. 

Let  there  be  light,  said  God,  and  forthwith  light 

EAereal,  first  of  tUngs,  quintessence  pure. 

Sprung  from  the  deep,  and  from  her  native  east 

To  journey  through  the  airy  gloom  b^an, 

SpherM  in  a  radiant  cloud ;  for  yet  the  sun 

Was  not;  she  in  a  cloudy  tabernacle 

SojoumM  the  while ;  God  saw  the  light  was  good ; 

And  light  fWim  darkness  by  the  hemisphere 

Divided :  light  the  day,  and  darkness  night 

He  nam*d.    Thus  was  the  first  day  ev'n  and  mom : 

Nor  past  uncelebrated,  nor  unsung 

By  the  celestial  quires,  when  orient  licfat 

Exhaling  first  from  darkness,  they  b^eld ; 
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Bortfa-day  ^  Heav*ii  fmd  Earth;  wfdi  joy  and  about 
The  hollow  uniTerna  orb  they  fiU*<L 
And  touched  their  golden  harps,  and  hymning  praiaM 
God  and  hia  works,  Creator,  him  they  sung. 
Both  when  first  evening  was,  and  when  fint  mom. 

Ag»in,  aaid  God,  let  there  be  firmament 
Amid  the  waters,  and  let  it  divide 
The  waters  fiom  the  waters :  and  Qod.  made 
The  firmament,  expanse  of  liquid,  pure, 
Tiansparcnt,  elemental  air,  dimisM 
In  circuit  to  the  uttermost  convex 
Of  tills  great  round :  partition  firm  and  sure. 
The  watcn  underneath  from  those  above 
Dividing:  for  as  Barth,  so  he  the  world 
Built  on  ciFcumfluous  waters  calm,  in  wide 
Crystalline  ocean,  and  the  loud  misrule 
Of  Chaos  ha  removed,  lest  fierce  extremes 
C^tiguoos  might  distemper  the  whole  frame : 
And  Heav*n  he  namM  the  firmament:  so  even 
And  mflcning  chorus  sung  the  second  day. 

The  earth  was  form'd ;  but  in  the  womb  as  yet 
Of  waters,  embryon  immature  involved, 
AppcanM  not :  over  aU  the  face  of  Earth 
Main  ocean  flowed,  not  idle,  but  with  warm 
Prolific  humour  soft^ninff  all  her  globe, 
Fermcoted  the  great  moSier  to  conceive. 
Satiate  with  genial  moisture,  when  God  said. 
Be  gatfaer'd  now,  ye  waters  under  Heav*n, 
Into  one  place,  uid  let  dry  land  appear. 


So  high  aa  hcav'd  the  tumid  hills,  so  low 

Down  sunk  a  hdlow  bottom,  broad  and  deep, 

Capacious  bed  of  waters :  thither  they 

Hasted  with  glad  precipitance,  uproU'd 

As  drops  osk  dust  oon^obing  fiiom  the  dry ; 

Part  rise  in  crystal  waU,  or  ridge  direct. 

For  haste  ;  sudi  flight  the  great  command  impressed 

On  the  swift  floods :  as  armies  at  the  call 

Of  trumpet  ^for  of  armies  thou  hast  heard) 

Troop  to  dieir  standard,  so  the  wat*ry  throng, 

Wave  rolling  after  wave,  where  way  they  found. 

If  steep  with  torrent  rapture,  if  through  plain, 

Soft-ebfaing ;  nor  withstood  them  rock  or  hill. 

But  they,  or  under  ground,  or  circuit  wide 

With  serpent  error  wandering,  found  their  way. 

And  on  the  washy  oosc  deep  channels  wore ; 

Easy,  eie  God  had  bid  the  ground  be  dry. 

All  but  within  those  banks,  where  rivers  now 

Stream,  and  perpetual  draw  their  humid  train. 

The  dry  land  Earth,  and  the  great  reoeptade 

Of  congregated  watos,  he  called  Seas : 

And  saw  that  it  was  good,  and  said.  Let  th*  Earth 

Put  forth  the  verdant  grass,  herb  yielding  seed. 

And  fruit-tree  yielding  fruit  after  her  kind, 

Uliose  seed  is  in  hetMlf  upon  the  Earth. 

He  scarce  had  said,  when  the  bare  earth,  tOl  then 

Desert  and  baie,  unsightly,  unadorned. 

Brought  forth  the  tender  grass,  whose  verdure  dad 

Her  universal  face  with  p&asant  green, ' 

Then  herbs  of  evoy  leaf,  that  sudden  flower'd 

Opening  their  various  colours,  and  made  gay 

Her  bosom  smelling  sweet :  and  these  scarce  blown. 

Forth  flourish^  thick  the  dust*ring  vine,  forth  crept 

The  smelling  gouid,  up  stood  the  corny  reed 


Imbattd'd  hi  her  field,  and  th*  humUs  shmh, 
And  bush  with  frixsled  hair  implidt  t  last 
Rose,  as  in  dance,  the  statdy  trees,  and  i^nread 
Their  branches  hung  with  copious  fruit,  or  gemm'd 
Their  blossoms ;  with  high  woods  the  hills  were  crowned, 
"With  tufVs  the  vallies,  and  each  fountain  side; 
With  borders  long  the  rivers :  that  Earth  now 
Soem*d  like  to  Heaven,  a  seat  where  Gods  might  dwell, 
Or  wander-with  delight,  and  love  to  haunt 
Her  sacred  shades :  Uiough  God  had  not  yet  rain*d 
Upon  the  Earth,  and  man  to  till  the  ground 
None  was,  but  from  the  Earth  a  dewy  mist 
Went  up  and  watered  all  the  ground,  and  each 
Plant  of  the  fidd,  which,  ere  it  was  in  th*  Earth, 
God  mad^  and  every  herb,  before  it  grew 
On  the  green  stem;  God  saw  that  it  was  good: 
So  ev*n  and  mom  recorded  the  third  day. 

Again  the  Almighty  spake,  Let  there  be  lights 
High  in  th*  expanse  of  Heaven,  to  divide 
The  day  from  night ;  and  let  them  be  for  signs. 
For  seasons,  and  for  davs,  and  drding  years, 
And  let  them  be  for  lignts,  as  I  ordain 
Their  ofiice  m  the  firmament  of  Heav*n 
To  sive  light  on  the  Earth ;  and  it  was  so. 
And  God  made  two  great  lights,  great  for  their  use 
To  man,  the  ^^eater  to  have  rule  by  day, 
The  less  by  night  altem ;'  and  made  the  stars, 
And  set  them  in  the  firmament  of  Heav*n, 
T*  Uluminate  the  Earth,  and  rule  the  day 
In  their  vicissitude,  and  rule  the  night. 
And  light  from  darkness  to  divide.    God  saw, 
Survejring  his  great  work,  thi^t  it  was  good : 
F(sc  of  cdestial  bodies  first  the  sun 
A  mighty  sphere  he  fram'd,  unlightsome  first, 
Though  of  ethereal  mould :  then  formed  the  moon 
GlolxMe,  and  every  magnitude  of  stars, 
And  sow*d  with  stars  the  Heav*n  thick  as  a  fidd : 
Of  light  by  far  the  greater  part  he  took, 
Transplanted  from  her  doudy  shrine,  and  plac'd 
In  the  sun*8  orb,  made  porous  to  reodve 
And  drink  the  liquid  Ught,  firm  to  retain 
Her  gather*d  beams,  great  palace  now  of  li^t. 
Hither,  as  to  their  fountain,  other  stars 
Repauring  in  their  golden  ums  draw  light, 
And  hence  the  morning  planet  gilds  ha  hams ; 
By  tinctures  or  reflection  they  augment 
Tneir  small  peculiar,  though  from  human  sight 
So  fu  remote,  with  diminution  seen. 
First  in  his  east  the  glorious  lamp  was  seen. 
Regent  of  day,  and  dl  th'  horiaon  round 
Invested  with  bright  rays,  jocund  to  run 
His  longitude  through  Heav*n*s  high  road ;  the  gray 
Dawn,  and  the  Pleiades  before  him  danc'd. 
Shedding  sweet  influence :  less  bright  the  moon, 
But  opposite  in  levd*d  west  was  set. 
His  mirror,  with  frdl  face  borrowing  her  light 
From  him,  for  other  light  she  need^  none 
In  that  aspect,  and  stiU  that  distance  keeps 
Till  night;  then  in  the  east  her  turn  she  shines, 
Reyolv*d  on  Heav*n*s  great  axle,  and  her  rdgn 
M^'ith  thousand  lesser  lights  dividual  holds. 
With  thousand  thousand  stars,  that  then  appeared 
Spangling  the  hemisphere :  thai  first  adom'd 
With  thefar  bright  luminaries  that  set  and  roae. 
Glad  ev*ning  and  glad  mom  crown*d  the  fourth  day. 

And  God  said.  Let  the  waters  generate 
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lUptile  with  spawn  abundant,  living  soul : 
And  let  fowl  fly  above  the  Earth,  with  wings 
Displayed  on  th*  open  finnament  of  Heaven; 
And  God  created  ^le  great  whales,  and  each 
Soul  living,  each  that  crept,  which  plenteously 
The  waters  generated  by  their  kinds. 
And  every  biid  of  wing  after  his  kind ; 
And  saw  that  it  was  good,  and  blessed  them,  saying. 
Be  fruitful,  multiply,  and  in  the  seas, 
And  lakes,  and  running  streams,  the  waters  fill ; 
And  let  the  fowl  be  multiply^  on  th'  Earth. 
Forthwith  the  sounds  and  seas,  each  creek  and  bay 
With  fry  innumerable  swarm,  and  shoals 
Of  fish  that  with  their  fins  and  shining  scales 
Olide  under  the  green  wave,  in  sculls  that  q^ 
Bank  the  mid  sea :  part  single  or  with  mate 
Graze  the  sea-weed  dieir  pasture,  and  through  grovea 
Of  coral  stray,  or  sporting  with  quick  glance 
Shew  to  the  sun  their  wav'd  coats  dropt  with  gold, 
Or  in  their  pearly  shells  at  ease,  attend 
Moist  nutriment,  or  under  rocks  their  food 
In  jointed  armour  watch :  on  smooth  the  seal. 
And  bended  dolphins  play :  part  huge  of  bulk 
Wallowing  unwieldy,  enormous  in  their  gait 
Tempest  ue  ocean :  there  Leviathan, 
Hugest  of  living  creatures,  on  the  deep 
StretchM  like  a  promontory,  sleeps  or  swims, 
And  seems  a  mpving  land,  and  at  his  gills 
Draws  in,  and  at  his  trunk  spouts  out  a  sea. 
Mean  while  the  tepid  caves,  and  fens,  and  shores. 
Their  brood  as  numerous  hatch,  from  th*  egg  that  soon 
Bursting  with  kindly  rupture  forth  disdosM 
Their  c^ow  young,  but  feathered  soon  and  fledge 
They  summM  their  pens,  ar.d  soaring  th*  air  sublime 
With  dang  despisM  the  ground,  under  a  doud 
In  prbffipect ;  the^  the  eagle  and  the  stork 
On  diffii  and  cedar  tops  thdr  eyries  build : 
Part  loosely  wing  the  region,  part  more  wise 
In  common,  ranged  in  figure,  wedge  their  way. 
Intelligent  of  seasons,  and  set  forth 
Their  any  caravan  high  over  seas 
Fljring,  and  over  lands  with  mutual  wuig^ 
Easing  their  flight ;  so  steers  the  prudent  crane 
Her  annual  vojrage,  borne  on  winds ;  the  air 
Floats,  as  they  pass,  fanned  with  unnumbered  plumes : 
From  branch  to  branch  the  smaller  buds  with  song 
Solaced  the  woods,  and  spread  their  painted  wings, 
Till  even,  nor  then  the  solemn  nightingale 
€eas*d  warbling,  but  all  night  tun*d  her  sofib  lays : 
Others  on  silver  lakes  and  rivers  bath*d 
Their  downy  breast ;  the  swan,  with  arched  neck. 
Between  her  white  wings  mantling  proudly,  rows 
Her  state  with  oary  feet;  yet  oi\  they  quit 
The  dank,  and  rismg  on  stiff  pennons,  tower 
The  mid  aereal  sky:  others  on  ground 
Walked  firm:  the  crested  cock,  whose  darion  sounds 
The  silent  hours,  and  th*  other  whose  gay  train 
Adorns  him,  colour*d  with  the  florid  hue 
Of  rainbows  and  starry  eyes.     The  waters  thus 
With  fish  ieplenish*d,  and  the  air  with  fowl, 
£v*ning  and  Mom,  solenmizM  the  fifth  day. 

The  sixth,  and  of  creation  last,  arose 
With  evening  harps  and  mathi,  when  God  said 
Let  th*  Earth  bring  forth  soul  living  in  her  kind, 
Cattle  and  creeping  things,  and  beast  of  th*  earth. 
Each  in  their  kind.     The  earth  ol>ey*d,  and  strait 


Opening  her  fertile  womb,  teem*d  at  a  bhrdi 

Innumerable  living  creatures,  perfect  forms, 

Limb'd  and  full  grown:  out  oH  the  ground  up  rose 

As  from  his  lair  die  wild  beast,  where  he  wons 

In  forest  wild,  in  thicket,  brake,  or  den ; 

Among  the  trees  in  pairs  they  rose,  they  walk*d  t 

The  cattle  in  the  fields  and  meadows  green : 

Those  rare  and  solitary,  these  in  flocks 

Pasturing  at  once,  and  in  broad  herds  upsprung. 

The  grassy  dods  now  calv*d ;  nowhalf  appear*d 

The  tawny  lion,  pawing  to  get  free 

His  hinder  parts,  then  springs  as  broke  firom  bonds, 

And  rampant  shakes  his  brinided  mane ;  the  ounce, 

The  lizard  and  the  tiger,  as  the  mole 

Rising,  the  crumbled  earth  above  them  threw 

In  hiSocks :  the  swift  stag  from  under  ground 

Bore  up  his  branching  head :  scarce  frcm  his  mould 

Behemoth,  biggest  bom  of  earth,  upheav*d 

His  vastness :  fleec*d  the  flocks  and  bleating  rose, 

As  plants :  ambiguous  between  sea  and  land 

The  river  horse  and  scaly  crocodile. 

At  once  came  forth  whatever  creeps  the  ground. 

Insect  or  worm:  those  wav*d  their  limba  fims 

For  wings,  and  smallest  lineaments  exact 

In  all  the  liveries'dfK;k*d  of  summer's  pride. 

With  spots  of  gold  and  purple,  azure  and  green: 

These  in  a  line  their  l(Hig  dunension  drew 

Streaking  the  ground  with  sinuous  trace ;  not  all 

Minhns  of  Nature ;  some  of  serpent  kind. 

Wondrous  in  length  and  corpulence,  involved 

Their  snaky  folds,  and  added  wings.     First  crept 

The  parsimonious  emmet,  provident 

Of  future,  in  small  room  large  heart  indos'd. 

Pattern  of  just  equality,  perhaps 

Hereafter,  joined  in  her  popular  tribes 

Of  conmionalty :  swarming  next  appear*d 

The  female  bee,  that  feeds  her  husband  drone 

Ddidously,  and  builds  her  waxen  cells 

With  honey  stor*d :  the  rest  are  numberless. 

And  thou  their  natures  know*st,  andgav*st  them  names. 

Needless  to  thee  repeated ;  nor  unknown 

The  serpent  subtlest  beast  of  all  the  fldd. 

Of  huge  extent  sometimes,  with  braxen  eyes 

And  hairy  mane  terrific,  though  to  thee 

Not  noxious,  but  obedient  at  thy  calL 


ADAM*S  ACCOUNT  OF  HIMSELF. 

As  new  wak*d  fhnn  soundest  sleep 
Soft  on  the  flowery  herb  I  found  me  laid 
In  balmy  sweat,  which  with  his  beams  the  sun 
Soon  dry*d,  and  on  the  reeking  moisture  fisd. 
Strait  toward  Heav*n  my  wond*ring  eyes  I  tain*d. 
And  gaz*d  a  while  the  ample  sky,  till  rais*d 
By  quick  instinctive  motion  up  I  sprung. 
As  thitherward  endeavouring,  and  upright 
Stood  on  my  feet ;  about  me  round  I  saw 
Hill,  dale,  and  shady  woods,  and  sunny  plains, 
And  liquid  lapse  of  murm*ring  streams ;  by  these, 
Creatures  that  liv*d  and  mov*d,  and  walked,  or  flew. 
Birds  on  the  brandies  warbling ;  all  things  amil*d. 
With  fragrance  and  with  joy  my  heart  o*erflow*d. 
Myself  I  then  perus*d,  and  lunb  by  limb 
Survey*d,  and  sometimes  went,  ana  sometimes  ran 
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With  supnle  joints,  as  lively  vigour  led : 

Bat  who  1  was,  or  where  or  ftom  what  cause, 

Knew  not ;  to  speak  I  tTy*d,  and  forthwith  spake ; 

My  toBigue  obey*d,  and  readily  could  name 

Hlate*er  I  saw.    Thou  Sun,  said  I,  fair  light, 

And  thou  enlightffnM  Earth,  so  fresh  and  gay, 

Ye  hills,  and  oaks,  ye  rivers,  woods,  and  plf^bs, 

And  ye  diat  live  and  move,  fair  creatures  tell. 

Tell  if  ye  saw,  how  came  -I  thus,  how  here ; 

Not  of  myadf,  by  some  great  Maker  then. 

In  goodness  and  in  power  pre-enunent ; 

Tdl  me  how  I  may  know  him,  how  adore 

Fiom  whom  I  have  that  thus  I  move  and  live, 

And  (eel  that  I  am  happier  dian  I  know. 

WhSs  thus  I  call'd,  and  stray*d,  I  knew  not  whither, 

From  whexe  I  first  drew  air,  and  first  beheld 

This  happy  light,  when  answer  none  returned. 

On  a  green  shady  bank  profuse  of  flowers 

Poisive  I  sat  me  down ;  there  gende  sleep 

First  found  me,  and  wiih  soft  oppression  seiz'd 

My  droused  sense,  untroubled,  though  I  thought 

I  then  was  passing  to  my  farmer  state 

Iiueuaihle,  and  fbrdiwidi  to  dissolve : 

mien  suddenly  stood  at  my  head  a  dream, 

Mliose  inward  apparition  gently  mov*d 

My  fancy  to  believe  I  yet  had  being. 

And  livM :  One  came,  methought  of  shape  divine, 

And  laid,  thy  mansion  wants  thee,  Adam,  rise, 

Fixst  man,  of  men  innumerable  ordain*d 

Fint  &ther,  call'd  by  thee  1  come  thy  guide 

To  the  garden  of  bliss,  thy  seat  preparM. 

So  saying,  by  the  hand  he  took  me  raised. 

And  over  ficUs  and  waters,  as  in  air 

Smooth  sliding  without  step,  last  led  me  up 

A  woody  mountain,  i^ose  hi^  top  was  plain, 

A  circuit  wide,  inclosed,  with  goodliest  trees 

Planted,  with  walks,  and  bowers,  that  what  I  saw 

Of  earth  before  scarce  pleasant  seem'd.     Each  tree 

lioaden  with  fidrest  fruit  that  hung  to  th*  eye 

Tempting,  stirr'd  in  me  sudden  appetite 

To  pluck  and  eat;  whereat  I  wak*d  and  found 

Before  mine  eyes  all  real,  as  the  dream 

Had  livdy  shadowM :  here  had  new  begun 

My  wandering,  had  not  he  who  was  my  guide 

Up  hither,  from  among  the  trees  appearM 

Presoice  divine.     Rej<NciDg,  but  with  awe. 

In  adoradon  at  his  feet  I  fell 

Submias :  he  rear*d  me,  and  whom  thou  80ught*st  I 

Said  mildly,  author  of  all  this  thou  seest  [am, 

Above,  or  round  about  thee,  or  beneath. 

This  paradise  I  give  thee,  count  it  thine 

To  tiU  snd  keep,  and  of  the  fruit  to  eat 

Of  every  tree  that  in  the  garden  grows. 

Eat  freely  with  glad  heart;  for  here  no  dearth : 

But  of  the  tree  whose  operation -brings 

Knowledge  of  good  and  ill,  which  I  nave  set 

The  pledge  of  thy  obedience  and  thy  faitli. 

Amid  the  garden  by  the  tree  of  life. 

Remember  what  I  warn  thee,  shun  to  taste. 

And  shun  the  bitter  consequence :  for  know 

Tlie  day  thou  eat'st  thereof,  my  sole  command 

Tranagrcss'd,  inevitably  thou  shalt  die, 

From  that  day  mortal,  and  this  happy  state 

Shalt  lose,  expeU^d  from  hence  into  a  world 

Of  woe  and  soRDW. 


RECONCILIATION  BETWEEN  ADAM 
AND  EVE. 

Thus  Adam  to  himself  lamented  loud 
Through  the  still  night,  not  now,  as  ere  man  fell 
Wholesome  and  coo^  and  mild,  but  with  black  air 
Accompanied,  with  damps  and  dreadful  gloom,  . 
Which  to  his  evil  conscience  represented 
All  things  with  double  terror :  on  the  ground 
OutstretdiM  he  lay,  on  the  cold  ground^  and  ofr 
Curs*d  his  creation,  Deadi  as  oft  accus*d 
Of  tardy  execution,  since  denounc*d 
The  day  of  his  ofience.    Why  comes  not  Death, 
Said  he,  with  one  thrice  acceptable  stroke 
To  end  me  ?  shall  Truth  fail  to  keep  her  word, 
Justice  divine  not  hasten  to  be  just  ? 
But  Death  comes  not  at  call;  Justice  divine 
Mends  not  her  slowest  pace  for  pray*rs  or  cries. 
O  woods,  O  fountains,  hillocks,  dales  and  bowers. 
With  other  echo  late  I  taught  your  shades 
To  answer  and  resound  far  other  song. 
Wliom  thus  afilicted  when  sad  Eve  behdd. 
Desolate  iriiere  she  sat,  approaching  nigh,  . 
Soft  words  to  his  fierce  passion  she  assay'd : 
But  her  with  stem  regard  he  thus  repeli'd. 

Out  of  my  sight,  £ou  serpent ;  that  name  best 
Befits  thee  with  him  leagu*d,  thyself  as  false 
And  hateful ;  nothing  wants,  but  that  thy  shape, 
Like  his,  and  colour  serpentine  may  shew 
Thy  invrard  fraud,  to  warn  all  creatures  from  thee 
Henceforth ;  lest  Uiat  too  heavenly  form,  pretended 
To  hellish  falsehood,  snare  them.     But  for  thee 
I  had  persisted  happy,  had  not  thy  pride 
And  wand*ring  vanity,  when  least  was  safe. 
Rejected  my  forewarning,  and  disdain'd 
Not  to  be  trusted,  longing  to  be  seen 
Though  by  the  Devil  himself,  him  overweening 
To  over-reach,  but  with  the  serpent  meeting. 
Fooled  and  beguiled,  by  him  thou,  I  by  thee. 
To  trust  thee  from  my  side,  imaging  wise. 
Constant,  nuiture,  proof  against  aH  assaults. 
And  understood  not  all  was  but  a  shew 
Rather  than  solid  virtue,  all  but  a  rib 
Crooked  by  Nature,  bent,  as  now  appears, 
More  to  the  part  sinister,  from  me  drawn, 
Well  if  thrown  out,  as  supemimierary 
To  my  just  number  founa.     O  why  did  Gkxl, 
Creator  wise  that  peopled  highest  Heaven 
With  spirits  masculine,  create  at  last 
This  novelty  on  earth,  this  fair  defect 
Of  Nature,  and  not  fill  the  world  at  once 
With  men  as  angels  without  feminine, 
Or  find  some  other  way  to  generate 
Mankind  ?  this  mischief  h^  not  then  befall'n, 
And  more  that  shall  befal,  innumerable 
Disturbances  on  earth  through  female  snares, 
And  strait  conjunction  with  this  sex :  for  either 
He  never  shall  find  out  fit  mate,  but  such 
As  some  misfortune  brings  him,  or  mistake ; 
Or  whom  he  wishes  most  shall  seldom  gain 
Through  her  perveraeness,  but  shall  see  her  gainM 
By  a  far  worse,  or  if  she  love,  withheld 
By  parents ;  or  his  happiest  choice  too  late 
ShaU  meet  already  linkM  and  wedlock-bound 
To  a  fell  adversary,  his  hate  or  shame : 
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Wfaich  inflnite  caUunlty  ihall  cause 

To  human  life,  and'bouaehold  peace  confound. 

He  added  not,  and  from  her  tumM ;  but  Eve 
Not  so  repulsed,  with  tean  that  ceasM  not  flowing, 
And  tiesses  all  disordered,  at  his  feet 
Fell  humble,  and  embracing  them,  besought 
His  peace,  and  thus  proceeded  in  her  plaint: 

Forsake  me  not  thus,  Adam ;  witness  Heaven 
What  love  sincere,  and  reverence  in  my  heart 
I  bear  thee,  and  unweeting  have  ofiended, 
Unhappily  deceivM ;  thy  suppliant 
I  he^y  and  clasp  thy  knees;  bereave  me  not, 
Whereon  I  live,  thy  gentle  looks,  thy  aid. 
Thy  counsel  in  this  uttermost  distress, 
My  only  strength  and  stay :  forloxn  <^  thee, 
Hliither  shall  I  betake  me,  where  subsist? 
While  yet  we  live,  scarce  one  short  hour  perhaps, 
Between  us  two  let  there  be  peace ;  both  joining. 
As  joined  in  injuries,  one  enmity 
Affamst  a  foe  by  doom  express  assigned  us. 
That  cruel  seipent :  on  me  exercise  not 
Thy  hatred  for  this  misery  befall'n. 
On  me  already  lost,  me  than  thjrself 
Mt>re  miserable ;  both  have  sinned,  but  thou 
Agamst  God  only,  I  against  God  and  thee, 
And  to  the  place  of  judgment  will  return, 
There  with  my  cries  importune  Heaven,  that  all 
The  sentence  from  thy  head  removed  may  light 
On  me,  sole  cause  to  thee  of  all  this  woe, 
Me,  me  only,  just  object  of  his  ire. 

She  ended  weeping ;  and  her  low' 
Immoveable  till  peace  obtainM  for  fault 
Acknowledge  and  deplored,  in  Adam  wrought 
Commiseration ;  soon  his  heart  relented 
Towards  her,  his  life  so  late  and  sole  delight. 
Now  at  his  feet  submissive  in  distress, 
Creature  so  fair  his  reconcilement  seeking, 
His  counsel,  whom  she  had  displa»*d,  his  aid; 
As  one  disarmM,  his  anger  all  he  lost. 
And  thus  with  peaceful  words  upraised  her  soon. 

Unwary,  and  too  desirous,  as  before, 
So  now  of  what  thou  know^st  not,  who  desir'st 
The  punishment  all  on  thyself;  alas, 
Bear  thine  own  first,  ill  able  to  sustain 
His  full  wrath,  whose  thou  fecPst  as  yet  least  part 
And  my  displeasure  bear^st  so  ilL     If  prayers 
Could  alter  high  decrees,  I  to  that  place 
Would  speed  before  thee,  and  be  louder  heard. 
That  on  my  head  all  might  be  visited. 
Thy  frailty  and  infirmer  sex  foigiven. 
To  me  committed  and  by  me  exposed! 
Bnt  rise ;  let  us  no  more  contend,  nor  blame 
Each  other,  blam*d  enough  elsewhere,  but  strive 
In  offices  of  love  how  we  may  lighten 
Each  other's  burden  in  our  share  of  woe ; 
Since  this  day's  death  denounced,  if  aught  I  see, 
Will  prove  no  sudden,  but  a  slow-pac'd  evil, 
A  long  day's  dying  to  augment  our  pain. 
And  to  our  seed  (O  hapless  seed !)  deriv'd. 

To  whom  thus  Eve,  recovering  heart,  reply*d : 
Adam,  by  sad  experiment  I  know 
How  little  weight  my  words  with  thee  can  find. 
Found  so  erroneous,  thence  by  just  event 
Found  so  unfortunate ;  nevertheless. 
Restored  to  thee,  vile  as  I  am,  to  place 
Of  new  acceptance,  hopeful  to  regain 


Thy  love,  the  sole  contentment  of  my  heart 
Living  or  dying,  fVom  thee  I  will  not  Ude 
What  thoughts  in  my  unquiet  breast  axe  rlaen, 
Tending  to  some  relief  of  our  extremes. 
Or  end,  though  sharp  and  sad,  yet  toknble. 
As  in  our  evus,  and  of  easier  choice. ' 
If  care  of  our  descent  perplex  us  most. 
Which  must  be  bom*  to  certain  woe,  devoured 
By  Death  at  last ;  and  miserable  it  is 
To  be  to  others  cause  of  misery. 
Our  own  begotten,  and  of  our  loins  to  bring 
Into  this  cursed  world  a  woeful  race, 
That  after  wretched  life  must  be  at  last. 
Food  for  so  foul  a  monster ;  in  thy  power 
It  lies,  yet  ere  conception  to  prevent 
The  race  unblest,  to  being  yet  unbegot 
Childless  thou  art,  childless  remahi :  so  Death 
Shall  be  deceived  his  g^ut,  and  with  us  two 
Be  forc'd  to  satisfy  his  ravenous  maw. 
But  if  thou  judge  it  hard  and  difficult. 
Conversing,  looking,  loving,  to  abstain 
From  love's  due  rito,  nuptial  embraces  sweet. 
And  with  desire  to  languish  without  hope. 
Before  the  present  object  languishing 
With  like  desire,  whidi  would  be  misery 
And  torment  less  than  none  of  what  we  dread ; 
Then  both  ourselves  and  seed  at  once  to  fVee 
From  what  we  fear  for  both,  let  us  make  short. 
Let  us  seek  Death,  or  he  not  found,  supply 
With  our  own  hands  his  office  on  oursdves : 
'Why  stand  we  longer  shivering  under  fears 
That  shew  no  end  but  death,  and  have  the  power. 
Of  many  ways  to  die,  the  shortest  choosing. 
Destruction  with  destruction  to  destroy  ? 

She  ended  here,  or  vehement  despair 
Broke  off  the  rest ;  so  much  of  death  her  thoog^te 
Had  entertain'd,  as  dy'd  her  cheeks  with  pale. 
But  Adam  with  such  counsel  nothing  sway'd. 
To  better  hopes  his  mote  attentive  mind 
Lab'ring  had  rais'd,  and  thus  to  Eve  rcplyM : 

Eve,  thy  contempt  of  life  and  pleasure  seems 
To  argue  in  thee  something  more  sublime 
And  excdlent  than  what  thy  mind  contemns ; 
But  seULdestruction  therefore  sought,  refutes 
That  excellence  thought  in  thee,  and  implies, 
Not  thy  contempt,  but  anguish  and  regret 
For  loss  of  life  and  pleasure  oveilov'd. 
Or  if  thou  covet  death,  as  utmost  end 
Of  misery,  so  thinking  to  evade 
The  penalty  pronounc'd,  doubt  not  but  God 
Hath  wiselier  arm'd  his  vengeful  ire  than  so 
To  be  forestall'd ;  mudi  more  I  fear  lest  death 
So  snatch'd  wiU  not  exempt  us  from  the  pain 
We  are  by  doom  to  pay ;  rather  such  acts 
Of  contumacy  will  provoke  the  Highest 
To  make  death  in  us  live :  then  let  us  seek 
Some  safer  resolution,  which  methinks 
I  have  in  view,  calling  to  mind  with  heed 
Part  of  our  sentence,  that  thy  seed  shall  bruise 
The  serpent's  head ;  piteous  amends,  unless 
Be  meant,  whom  I  conjecture,  our  grand  foe 
Satan,  who  in  the  serpent  halh  contriv'd 
Asainst  us  this  deceit :  to  crush  his  head 
Would  be  revenge  indeed ;  which  will  be  lost 
By  deadi  brought  on  ourselves,  or  childless  days 
Resi^vM  as  thmi  praposest;  so  our  foe 
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ShaD  *icape  hte  punislinient  ardalii'd,  and  we 
IiMtead  shall  double  ovan  upon  our  heads. 
No  moffe  be  mentioDM  then  of  violence 
Against  oozaelTes,  and  wilful  baiienness, 
That  cots  us  off  from  hope,  and  savoun  only 
Rancour  and  pride,  impatience  and  despite, 
Rdnctaiioe  against  God  and  his  just  yoke 
Laid  on  our  necks.     Remember  with  what  mild 
And  giackms  temper  he  both  heard  and  judgM 
Without  wTBth  or  reviling ;  we  expected 
Immediate  dissolution,  which  we  thought 
Was  meant  by  death  diat  day,  when  lo,  to  thee 
Pains  only  in  child-bearing  were  foretold. 
And  bringing  forth,  soon  reoompcnsM  with  joy, 
Fmit  of  £y  womb :  on  me  the  cune  aslope 
GlancM  on  the  ground ;  with  labour  I  must  earn 
My  bread ;  what  harm  ?  Idleness  had  been  worse; 
My  labour  will  sustain  me ;  and  lest  cold 
Or  heat  should  injure  us,  his  timely  care 
Hadi  unbesought  provided,  and  his  hands 
Clothed  ns  unworthy,  pityhig  while  he  judgM ; 
How  much  move,  if  we  pray  him,  will  his  ear 
Be  open,  and  his  heart  to  pity  incline. 
And  teach  us  furrier  by  what  means  to  shun 
The  inclement  seasons,  rain,  ice,  hail,  and  snow  ? 
Which  now  the  sky  with  various  face  begins 
To  shew  UB  in  this  mountain,  while  the  winds 
Blow  moist  and  keen,  shattering  the  graceful  locks 
Of  these  £ur  spreading  trees ;  which  bids  us  seek 
Some  better  shioud,  some  better  warmth  to  cherish 
Our  limbs  benumbed,  ere  this  diurnal  star 
Leave  cold  the  nif;ht,  how  we  his  gathered  beams 
Reflected,  may  Ihtfa  matter  sere  foment. 
Or  by  coQisioo  of  two  bodies  grind 
The  air  attiite  to  fire,  as  late  Uie  clouds 
Jostling  or  push*d  with  winds  rude  in  their  shock 
Tine  the  slant  lightnins,  whose  thwart  flame  driven 
Kindles  the  gummy  bark  of  fir  or  pine,  [down 

And  sends  a  comfortable  heat  from  far, 
Wliidi  mig^  supply  the  sun :  such  fire  to  use, 
And  wbMt  may  dae  be  remedy  or  cure 
To  evils  which  our  own  misdepds  have  wrought,. 
He  win  instruct  us  praying,  and  of  grace 
BeKcddng  him,  so  as  we  need  not  fear 
To  pass  commodiously  this  life  sustainM 
By  him  widi  many  comforts,  till  we  end 
In  dust,  our  final  rest  and  native  home. 
Mliat  better  can  we  do,  than  to  the  place 
Repaizing  wliere  he  judgM  us,  prostrate  fall 
Before  him  levoent,  ana  there  confess 
Humbly  our  fimlts,  and  pardon  beg,  with  tears 
Watering  the  ground,  and  with  our  siglis  the  air 
Frequenting,  sent  from  hearts  contrite,  in  sign 
Of  sonow  unfeign'd,  and  humiliation  meek  ? 
Undoabtedly  he  will  rdent  and  turn 
From  his  displeasmc ;  in  wliose  look  serene. 
When  angry  most  he  seemM  and  most  severe. 
What  else  but  fkvour,  grace,  and  mercy  shone  ? 

So  spake  our  Father  penitent,  nor  Eve 
Fdt  less  remorse:  they  forthwith  to  the  place 
Repairiitt  where  he  judged  them,  prostrate  fell 
Before  bun  reverent,  and  both  confessed 
Humbly  thdr  foults,  and  pardon  begg'd  with  tears 
Watering  the  ground,  and  with  their  aighs  the  air 
Frequenting,  scait  from  hearts  contrite,  in  sign 
Of  soirow  unfeigned,  and  humiliation  meek. 


SENTENCE  PRONOUNCED  ON  ADAM 
AND  EVE. 

Meanwhile 
To  re-4alute  the  world  with  sacred  light 
Leuoothea  wak*d,  and  with  fresh  dews  unbalmM 
The  earth,  when  Adam,  and  first  matron  Eve 
Had  ended  now  their  orisons,  and  found 
Strength  added  (torn  above,  new  hope  to  spring 
Out  of  despair,  joy,  but  with  fear  yet  linkM ; 
Which  thus  to  Eve  his  welcome  words  renew'd ; 

Eve,  easily  may  faith  admit,  that  all 
The  good  which  we  enjoy  from  Heav*n  descends ; 
But  mat  from  us  aught  should  ascend  to  Heaven 
So  prevalent  as  to  concern  the  mind 
Of  God  high-blest,  or  to  incline  his  will. 
Hard  to  bdief  may  seem ;  yet  this  will  prayer. 
Or  one  short  sigh  of  humim  breath,  upborne 
Ev*n  to  the  seat  of  God.     For  since  I  sought 
By  pray*r  th*  offended  Deity  to  appease, 
Kneel*d  and  before  him  humbled  all  my  heart, 
Methought  I  saw  him  placable  and  mild. 
Bending  his  ear;  persuasion  in  me  grew 
That  I  was  heard  with  favour;  peace  returned 
Home  to  my  breast,  and  to  my  memory 
His  promise,  that  thy  seed  shall  bruise  our  foe ; 
Which  then  not  minded  in  dismay,  yet  now 
Assures  me  that  the  bitterness  of  death 
Is  past,  and  we  shall  live.    Whence  hail  to  ihoe. 
Eve  rightly  callM  Mother  of  all  Mankind, 
Mother  of  all  things  living,  since  by  thee 
Man  is  to  live,  and  all  things  live  n>r  man. 

To  whom  thus  Eve  with  sad  demeanor  meek. 
HI  worthy  I  such  title  should  bebng 
To  me  transgressor,  who  for  thee  onlainM 
A  help,  became  thy  snare ;  to  me  reproach 
Rather  belongs,  distrust  and  all  dispraise : 
But  infinite  in  pardon  was  my  Judge, 
That  I  who  first  brought  death'  on  all,  am  graced 
The  source  of  life ;  next  favourable  thou. 
Who  highly  thus  t'  entitle  me  vouchsaf 'st. 
Far  other  name  deserving.    But  the  field 
To  labour  calls  us  now  with  sweat  imposM, 
Tho'  after  sleepless  night ;  for  see  the  mom, 
All  unooncemM  with  our  unrest,  begins 
Her  rosy  progress  smiling ;  let  us  forth, 
I  never  from  thy  side  henceforth  to  stray, 
"Where'er  our  day's  work  lies,  though  now  injoin'd 
Laborious,  till  day  droop;  while  here  we  dwell, 
What  can  be  toilsome  in  these  pleasant  walks  ? 
Here  let  us  live,  tho'  in  fall'n  state,  content. 

So  spake,  so  wish'd  much  humbled  Eve,  but  Fate 
Subscrib'd  not ;  Nature  first  gave  signs,  impress'd 
On  bird,  beast,  air,  air  suddenly  edips'd 
After  short  blush  of  mom ;  nigh  in  her  sight 
The  burd  of  Joye  stoop'd  fh>m  his  airy  tour. 
Two  birds  of  gayest  plume  before  him  drove ; 
Down  from  a  hill  the  beast  that  reigns  in  woods, 
First  hunter  then,  pursu'd  a  gentle  brace, 
Goodliest  of  all  the  forest,  hart  and  hind ; 
Direct  to  th'  eastern  gate  was  bent  their  flight 
Adam  observ'd,  and  with  his  eyes  the  diace 
Pursuing,  not  unmov'd,  to  Eve  thus  spake : 
O  Eve,  some  further  change  awaits  us  nigh. 
Which  Heav'n  by  these  mute  signs  in  Nature  shews, 
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Forefuniien  of  his  purpose,  or  to  warn 
Us  liBply  too  secure  of  our  dischaige 
From  penalty  because  from  death  leleasM 
Some  days ;  how  long,  and  what  till  then  our  life, 
.  MHio  knows,  or  more  than  this,  that  we  are  dust, 
And  thither  must  return,  and  be  no  more  ? 
Why  else  this  double  object  in  our  sight 
Of  flight  pursuM  in  th*  air,  and  o*er  the  ground. 
One  way  the  self-^ame  hour  ?  why  in  the  east 
Darkness  ere  day's  mid-course,  and  moming-light 
More  orient  in  yon  western  doud  that  draws 
0*er  the  blue  firmament  a  radiant  white. 
And  slow  descends,  with  something  heavenly  fraught  ? 

He  errM  not ;  for  by  this  the  heavenly  bands 
Down  from  a  sky  of  jasper  lighted  now 
In  paradise,  and  on  a  hill  made  halt, 
A  glorious  apparition,  had  not  doubt 
And  carnal  fear  that  day  dimm*d  Adam's  eye. 
Not  that  more  glorious,  when  the  angels  met 
Jacob  in  Mahanaim,  where  he  saw 
The  field  pavilioned  with  his  guardians  bri^t; 
Nor  that  which  on  the  flaming  mount  appeared 
In  Dothan,  oorer'd  with  a  camp  of  fire. 
Against  the  Syrian  king,  who,  to  surprise' 
One  man,  assassin.like  had  levied  war. 
War  unprodaunM.    The  princely  Hierarch 
In  their  bri^t  stand  there  left  his  powers  to  seiie 
Possession  o£  the  garden ;  he  alone. 
To  find  where  Adam  shdter*d  took  his  way. 
Not  unneroeivM  of  Adam,  who  to  Eve, 
"While  the  great  visitant  approachM,  thus  spake : 

Eve,  now  expect  great  tidings,  which  perhaps 
Of  us  wiU  soon  determine,  or  nnpose 
New  laws  to  be  observed;  for  I  descry 
From  vonder  blazing  doud  that  veils  the  hill. 
One  or  the  heav*nly  host,  and  by  his  gait 
None  of  the  meanest,  some  great  potentate, 
Or  of  the  thrones  above,  sudi  majesty 
Invests  him  coming ;  yet  not  terrible. 
That  I  should  fear,  nor  sociably  mild. 
As  Raohael,  that  I  should  much  confide, 
But  solemn  and  sublime,  whom  not  t'  offend. 
With  reverence  I  must  meet,  and  thou  retire. 

He  ended;  and  th'Ardiangd  soon  drew  nigh. 
Not  in  his  shape  celestial,  but  as  man 
Clad  to  meet  man ;  over  his  lucid  arms 
A  militaiT  vest  of  purple  flowed 
Livelier  than  Mdibcean,  or  the  grain 
Of  Saira,  worn  by  kinss  and  haoa  old 
In  tune  of  truce ;  Iris  had  dipt  the  woof,  . 
His  starry  hdm  unbuckled  d^w'd  him  prime 
In  manhood,  where  youth  ended ;  by  his  side, 
As  in  a  fflist'ring  sodiac,  hung  the  sword, 
Satan's  &e  dread,  and  in  his  hand  the  spear. 
Adam  bow'd  low ;  he  kingly  from  his  state 
IndinM  not;  but  his  coming  thus  dedar'd : 

Adam,  Heav'n's  high  behest  no  preface  needs : 
Suffident  that  thy  pray'rs  are  heard,  and  Death, 
Then  due  by  sentence  when  thou  didst  transgress, 
Defeated  of  his  seixure  many  days 
Oiv'n  thee  of  grace,  wherein  thou  may'st  repent. 
And  one  bad  act  with  many  deeds  wdl  done 
May'st  cover ;  wdl  may  then  thy  Lord  appeas'd 
Redeem  thee  quite  from  Death's  rapadous  daim ; 
But  longer  in  this  paradise  to  dwell 
Permits  not ;  to  remove  thee  I  am  come. 


And  send  thee  fimn  die  gaidcn  forth  to  till 
The  ground  whence  thou  wast  taken,  fitter  soiL 

He  added  not,  for  Adam  at  the  news 
Heart4truck  with  chilling  gripe  of  sonow  stood, 
That  all  his  senses  bound ;  Eve,  i^o  unseen 
Yet  all  had  heard,  with  audible  lament 
Discover'd  soon  the  place  of  hear  retire. 

O  unexpected  stroke,  worse  than  of  death ! 
Must  I  thus  leave  thee,  Paradise  ?  thus  leave 
Thee,  native  soil,  these  happy  walks  and  shades. 
Fit  haunt  of  Gods  ?  where  I  had  hope  to  spend. 
Quiet  though  sad,  the  respite  of  that  day 
That  must  be  mortal  to  us  bodu    O  flowen, 
That  never  wiU  in  other  climate  grow. 
My  early  visitation,  and  my  last 
At  even,  which  I  bred  up  with  tender  hand 
From  the  first  opening  bud,  and  give  ye  namea, 
Who  now  shall  rear  ye  to  the  sun,  or  tank 
Your  tribes,  and  water  fitnn  di'  ambrosial  fount  ? 
Thee  lastly,  nuptial  bow'r,  by  me  adran'd 
With  what  to  sight  or  smell  was  sweet,  from  thee 
How  shall  I  part,  and  whither  wanda  down 
Into  a  lower  world,  to  this  obscure 
And  wild?  how  shall  we  breathe  in  other  air 
Less  pure,  accustom'd  to  immortal  fhiits  ? 

Whom  thus  the  angd  interrupted  mild : 
Lament  not.  Eve,  but  patiently  resign 
What  justly  thou  hast  loat :  nor  set  thv^Mart, 
Thus  over.fbnd,  on  that  which  is  not  thine; 
Thy  gCHng  is  not  londy;  with  thee  goes 
Thy  husband;  him  to  follow  thou  art  bound ; 
M^ere  he  abides,  think  there  ihj  native  soil. 

Adam  by  this  fixKn  the  cold  sudden  damp 
Recovering,  and  his  scatter'd  splrita  retom'd. 
To  Michael  thus  his  humble  words  address'd. 

Celestial,  whether  among  the  thrraes,  or  nam'd 
Of  them  the  highest,  for  such  of  shape  may  seem 
Piinoe  above  princes,  gently  hast  thou  tdkl 
Thy  message,  which  mig^t  else  in  telliag  wound. 
And  in  performing  end  us;  whatbestdes 
Of  sorrow  and  dejection  and  despair 
Our  frailty  can  sustain,  thy  tidings  bring, 
Departure  from  this  happy  place,  our  sweet 
Recess,  and  only*  consolation  Icdft 
Familiar  to  our  eyes,  all  plaoea  dse 
Inhospitable  appear,  and  desolate. 
Nor  Imowing  us  nor  known ;  and  if  by  pray'r 
Incessant  I  could  hope  to  change  Ihe  will 
Of  hun  who  all  thmgs  can,  I.would  not  cease 
To  weary  him  with  my  assiduous  cries: 
But  pray'r  agahist  his  absolute  deooe 
No  more  avails  than  breath  aoamst  the  wind. 
Blown  stifling  back  on  him  that  breathes  it  forth : 
Therefore  to  his  great  bidding  I  submit 
This  most  afilicU  me,  that  depaidng  hence, 
As  fkom  his  face  I  shall  be  hid,  d^v'd 
His  blessed  count'nance ;  here  I  could  fluent 
With  worship  place  by  place  when  he  vouchaaf 'd 
Presence  divine,  and  to  my  sons  relate, 
On  this  mount  he  appear'd,  under  this  tree 
Stood  visible,  among  these  pines  his  voice 
I  heard,  here  with  mm  at  (his  fountain  talk'd : 
So  many  grateful  altars  I  would  rear 
Of  grassy  turf,  and  pile  up  every  stone 
Of  lustre  from  the  brook,  in  mcmoiy. 
Or  monument  to  ages,  and  thoeon 
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Ofo  tweeUimdUiig  gami,  and  frulta,  and  flowen : 
In  yonder  nether  world  where  shall  I  aoek 
His  bright  appeanneea,  or  footstept  trace  ? 
For  tbou^  I  fled  him  angry,  yet  ncaU*d 
To  fife  pnloogM  and  ptomisM  race,  I  now 
Gladly  behold  thoujdb  but  his  utmost  skirts 
Of  ^ory,  and  far  on  his  steps  adore. 

To  whom  thus  Michael,  with  regard  benign : 
Adam,  dioa  know'st  HeaVn  his,  and  all  the  earth. 
Not  thia  rock  only;  his  omnipreMnoe  fills 
lisnd,  sea,  and  air,  and  every  kind  that  lives. 
Fomented  by  his  virtual  pow*r,  and  wann*d : 
AD  th'  earth  he  gave  thee  to  possess  and  rule, 
No  despieahle  g&;  soimise  not  then 
His  presence  to  these  narrow  bounds  ooiifin*d 
Of  PaiadiseorEden:  this  iud  been 
Pefhaps  thy  o^Mtal  8«at,  from  whence  had  spread 
AH  generations,  and  had  hither  come 
From  an  the  ends  of  th*  earth,  to  cdebrate 
And  reverence  thee,  their  great  progenitor. 
But  this  pre-eminence  thou  hsst  lost,  brought  down 
To  dwell  on  even  ground  now  with  thy  sons : 
Vet  doabt  not  bat  in  valley  and  in  plain 
God  is  as  here,  and  will  be  found  aUke 
Present,  and  of  his  presence  many  a  sign 
Sdll  foDowJng  thee,  still  compassing  thee  round 
With  goodness  and  patwrnal  love,  his  htce 
Expiess,  and  of  his  steps  the  tiack  divine. 
Whidi  that  tboa  may'st  bdieve,  and  be  oonfiim*d 
Ere  thou  fiom  hence  depart,  know  I  am  sent 
To  shew  thee  what  shall  come  in  future  days 
To  thee  and  to  thy  offspring;  good  with  bad 
Expect  to  hear,  supernal  grace  contending 
With  sinfulness  of  man ;  thereby  to  learn 
True  patjenee,  and  to  temper  joy  with  fear 
And  pious  sorrow,  equally  innr'd 
By  moderation  eldier  state  to  bear. 
Prosperous  or  adverse:  so  shalt  thou  lead 
Safest  thy  fife,  and  best  prepared  endure 
Thy  moital  passage  whim  it  comes.    Ascend 
This  hin ;  let  Eve  (far  I  have  drenchM  hsr  eyes) 
Here  sleep  below,  while  thou  to  foresight  wak*Bt; 
As  oDoe  thou  8]ept*8t,  while  she  to  life  was  foim'd. 


ADAM  AND  EVE  DRIVEN  OUT  OF 
PARADISE. 

He  ended,  and  thus  Adam  last  leplyM : 
How  soon  hath  thy  predictxon.  Seer  Uest, 
Measured  this  tzamdcnt  world,  the  race  of  time, 
TiD  time  stand  fizM  ?  beyond  is  all  abyss, 
Eternity,  whose  end  no  eye  can  reach. 
Greatly  instructed  I  shaD  hence  depart. 
Greatly  in  peace  of  thought,  and  have  my  fill 
Of  knowledge,  what  this  vessel  can  contain ; 
Beyond  whkh  was  my  folly  to  aspire. 
Henceforth  I  leain,  that  to  obey  is  best, 
And  love  with  fisar  the  only  God,  to  walk 
As  in  his  preaenee,  ever  to  observe 
His  providenoe,  and  on  him  sole  depend, 
Merdfhl  over  all  his  works,  with  good 
Still  ovcroonmng  evil,  and  by  smaU 
AoeompHahhig  great  things^  bv  thin^  deem*d  weak 
Subverting  worldly  ttsong,  and  wodfiy  wise 


By  shnply  meek :  that  tufftring  for  truth's  lake 
Is  fortitude  to  highest  victory. 
And  to  the  faithfil  death  the  gate  of  Ufe; 
Taught  this  by  his  example  whom  I  now 
Acknowledge  my  Redeemer  ever  bLst. 

To  whom  thus  also  th'  angel  last  rqdyM : 
Thus  having  leamM,  thou  hast  attained  the  sum 
Of  wisdom ;  hope  no  higher,  though  all  the  stars 
Thou  knew*8t  by  name,  antjl  all  th*  ethereal  powers, 
All  secrets  of  the  deep,  all  Nature's  works, 
Or  works  of  God  in  Heav'n,  air,  earth,  or  sea. 
And  all  the  riches  of  this  world  enjoy'dst, 
And  all  the  rule,  one  empire ;  only  add 
Deeds  to  thy  knowledge  answerable,  add  faith. 
Add  virtue,  patience,  temperance,  add  love. 
By  name  to  come  call'd  Charity,  the  soul 
Of  all  the  rest :  then  wilt  thou  not  be  loth 
To  leave  this  Paradise,  but  shalt  possess 
A  paradise  within  thee,  happier  far. 
Let  us  descend  now  therefbre  from  this  top 
Of  speculation ;  for  the  hour  precise 
Exacts  our  parting  hence;  and  see  the  guaids, 
Bv  me  incampM  on  yonder  hill,  expect 
Their  motion,  at  whose  ftont  a-fiaming  sword. 
In  signal  of  remove,  waves  fiercely  round ; 
We  may  no  longer  stay :  go,  waken  Eve; 
Her  also  I  with  gentle  drwms  have  calmM 
Portending  good,  and  all  her  spirits  composed 
To  meek  submission :  thou  at  season  fit 
Let  her  with  thee  partake  what  thou  hast  heard, 
Chiefiy  what  may  concern  her  faith  to  know,* 
The  great  deliverance  by  her  seed  to  come 
(For  by  the  woman's  seed)  on  all  mankind : 
That  ye  may  live,  which. will  be  many  days, 
Both  in  one  faith  unanimous  though  sad. 
With  cause,  for  evils  psst,  yet  much  more  cheer'd 
With  meditation  on  ^e  happy  end. 

He  ended;  and  they  botti  descend  the  hiU : 
Descended,  Adam  to  the  bower  where  Eve 
Lay  sleeping  ran  before,  but  found  her  wak'd ; 
And  thus  with  words  not  sad  she  him  reoeivM. 

Wlience  thou  returo'st,  and  whither  went'st  I  know ; 
For  God  is  slso  in  sleep,  and  dreams  advise, 
Mluch  he  hath  sent  propitious,  some  great  good 
Presaging,  since  with  sorrow  and  heart's  distress 
Wearied  I  fell  asleep;  but  now  lead  on. 
In  me  is  no  delay;  with  thee  to  go, 
Is  to  stay  here ;  without  thee  here  to  stay. 
Is  to  go  hence  unwilling ;  thou  to  me 
Art  aU  things  under  Heav'n,  all  places  thou. 
Who  for  my  wilful  crime  srt  banish'd  hence. 
This  further  consobtion  yet  secure 
I  carry  hence ;  thou^  all  by  me  is  lost. 
Such  favour  I  unworthy  am  vouchsaf 'd, 
By  me  the  promis'd  seed  shall  all  restore. 

So  spake  our  mother  Eye,  and  Adam  heard 
Well  pleas'd,  but  answer'd  not ;  for  now  too  nigh 
Th'  Archangel  stood,  and  frbkn  the  other  hill 
To  their  fix'd  station,  all  in  bright  array 
The  cherubim  descended ;  on  the  ground 
GUding  meteorous,  as  evening  mist 
Ris'n  nom  a  river  o'er  the  mari^  ghdes, 
And  gathers  ground  feat  at  the  lab'rer's  heel 
Homeward  returning.     High  in  front  advanc'd,  ■ 
The  brandish'd  sword  of  God  before  them  Uaz'd 
Fierce  as  a  comet;  which  with  torrid  heat. 
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And  v^MMir  at  the  Lyblan  air  adust, 
Began  to  pazch  diat  temperate  dimfe;  wheraat 
In  either  hand  the  hastening  angd  caught 
Our  ling*ring  paienta,  and  to  Ihd  eastern  gate 
Led  them  dbect,  and  down  the  diff  as  &Bt 
To  the  suhje^ed  pUun ;  then  disappeared. 
They  looking  back,  all  th*  eastern  side  bdidd 
Of  Paradise,  so  Ute  their  happy  seat, 
WavM  over  by  that  flaming  brand,  tiie  gate 
With  dreadful  faces  thronged  and  fiery  amis : 
Some  natural  tears  they  dropt,  but  wip*d  them  soon ; 
The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  choose 
'Their  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  guide : 
They  hand  in  hand,  with  wand*ring  steps  and  slow, 
Through  Eden  took  their  solitary  way. 


FROM  PARADISE  REGAINED^THE 
POWER  OF  BEAUTY. 

Set  women  in  his  eye,  and  in  his  walk. 
Among  the  daughters  of  men  the  fabest  found ; 
Many  are  in  each  region  passing  ha 
As  the  noon  sky;  more  like  to  goddesses 
Than  mortal  creatures,  graceful  and  discreet. 
Expert  in  amorous  arts,  endianting  tongues 
Penuasive,  virgin  majesty  with  mild 
And  sweet  allayed,  yet  terrible  t'  approach, 
Skiird  to  retire,  ana  in  retiring  draw 
Hearts  after  them,  tangled  in  amorous  nets. 
Such  o^ect  hath  the  power  to  soft*n  and  tame 
Severest  temper,  smooth  the  rugged*st  brow, 
Enenre,  and  widi  voluptuous  hope  dissolve, 
Draw  out  with  credulous  desire,  and  lead 
At  wiU  the  manliest,  resolutest  bieast. 
As  the  magnetic  haidest  iron  draws. 
Women,  wtien  nothing  else,  beguilM  the  heart 
Of  wisest  Solomon,  a^  made  Mm  build. 
And  made  him  bow  to  the  gods  of  his  wives. 

To  whom  quick  answer  Satan  thus  retum'd : 
Belial,  in  much  uneven  scale  thou  weigh^st 
All  others  by  thyself ;  because  of  old 
Thou  thyself  doat*st  on  womankmd,  admiring 
Their  shape,  their  colour,  and  attractive  grace. 
None  are,  thou  think^st,  but  taken  with  such  toys. 
Before  the  flood,  thou  with  thy  lusty  crew, 
False  titled  sons  of  Ood,  roaming  the  earth. 
Cast  wanton  eyes  on  the  daughters  of  men. 
And  coupled  with  them,  and  begot  a  race. 
Have  we  not  seen,  or  by  relatioir  heard. 
In  courts  and  regal  chambers  how  thou  lurk*st. 
In  wood  or  grove,  by  mossy  fountain  side, 
In  valley  or  green  meadow,  to  way-Jay 
Some  besuty  rsre,  Galisto,  Clymene, 
Daphne,  or  Semele,  Antiopa, 
Or  Amymone,  Sviinz,  many  more, 
.  Too  long ;  then  lay*st  thy  scapes  on  names  ador'd, 
Apollo,  Neptune,  Jupiter,  or  Pan, 
Sam,  or  Faun,  or  Sylvan  ?    But  these  haunts 
Delight  not  all;  among  the  sons  of  men. 
How  many  have  with  a  smile  made  small  account 
Of  beauty  and  her  lures,  easily  scom*d 
All  her  assaults,  on  worthier  things  intent  ? 
Remember  that  Pellean  conqueror, 
A  youth,  how  all  the  beauties  of  the  East 
He  slightly  viewed,  and  slightly  oven>ass*d ; 
How  he  sumam'd  of  Africa  dismissM 


In  his  prime  youth  the  fidr  Ibdrian  tnaid; 
For  Sotomon,  he  liv*d  at  ease,  and  fbU 
Of  honour,  wealth,  hi£^  fare,  aimM  not  beyond 
Higher  design  than  to  enjoy  his  state; 
Thence  to  the  bait  of  women  lay  exposM : 
But  he  whom  we  attempt  is  wiser  &r 
Than  Solomon,  of  more  exalted  mind. 
Made  and  set  wholly  on  th'  accomplishment 
Of  greatest  things ;  what  woman  will  you  find, 
Tho'  of  this  age  the  wonder  and  the  fiune, 
On  whom  his  leisure  will  vouchsafe  an  eye 
Of  foul  desire?  Or  should  she  confident. 
As  sitting  queen  ador'd  on  Beauty*s  throne, 
Descend  with  all  her  winning  charms  begirt 
T'  enamour,  as  the  zone  of  Venus  once 
Wrought  that  effect  on  Jove,  so  fitbles  tell ; 
How  would  one  look  ftom  his  majestic  brow. 
Seated  as  on  the  top  of  Virtue's  hfll. 
Discountenance  her  despis'd,  and  put  to  rout 
AU  her  array ;  her  female  pride  d^ect. 
Or  turn  to  reverent  awe ;  for  Beauty  stands 
In  th*  admiration  only  of  weak  minds 
Led  captive ;  cease  t*  admire,  and  all  her  plumes 
Fall  fiat  and  shrink  into  a  trivial  toy, 
At  every  sudden  slighting  quite  abashM : 
Therefore  with  mai^br  objects  we  must  try 
His  constancy,  with  such  as  have  more  shew 
Of  worth,  of  honour,  glory,  and  popular  praise ; 
Rocks  whereon  greatest  men  have  oftest  wieckM. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  GREECE. 

To  whom  the  ^iend  with  fear  abashed  reply*d ; 

Be  not  so  sore  oflfended.  Son  of  Ckid, 

Thou^  sons  of  Ood  both  angels  are  and  men, 

If  I  to  try  whether  in  higher  sort 

Than'these  thou  bear*st  that  title,  have  propoB*d 

What  both  from  men  and  angels  I  receive, 

Tetrarchs  of  fire,  air,  fiood,  and  on  the  earth 

Nations  besides  from  all  die  ouarter*d  winds, 

Ood  of  this  world  invoked  and  worid  beneath ; 

Wlio  then  .thou  art,  whose  coming  is  foretold 

To  me  80  fatal,  me  it  moat  oonoemB. 

The  trial  hath  indamag*d  thee  no  way; 

Rather  more  honour  1&  and  more  esteem ; 

Me  nought  advantag*d,  miwaing  what  I  aim*d. 

Therefbre  let  pass,  as  they  are  transitory. 

The  klDfldoms  of  this  worid ;  1  shall  no  more 

Advise  thee ;  gain  them  as  thou  canst,  or  not 

And  thou  thyulf  seem'st  otherwise  indinM 

Than  to  a  worldly  crown,  addicted  more 

To  contemplation  and  profimnd  dispute, 

As  by  that  eariy  action  may  be  ju^*d, 

'When  alipping  from  thy  mother's  eye  thou  wait*st 

Alone  into  the  temple;  there  wast  found 

Among  the  gravest  Rabbles  disputant 

On  points  and  questions  fitting  Moses*  chair. 

Teaching,  not  taught;  the  childhood  shews  the  man, 

As  morning  shews  the  day.    Be  famous  then 

By  wisdom ;  as  thy  empire  must  'extend, 

So  let  extend  thy  mind  o'er  all  the  worid 

In  knowledge,  aJl  things  in  it  oomprdiend : 

AU  knowledge  is  not  oouch'd  in  Moses'  Uw, 

The  Pentateuch,  or  irkuX  the  Prophets  wrote; 

The  Oentiles  also  know,  and  write,  and  teach 

To  admiration,  led  by  Nature's  light; 
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And  with  the  Gentiles  mudi  thou  must  convene, 

Raliiig  them  bv  penuasion  as  thou  iiiean*8t; 

Without  their  kaniing,  how  wilt  thou  with  them. 

Or  they  with  thee  hold  convenation  meet  ? 

How  wilt  thou  TCMon  with  than,  how  nfute 

Thdr  iiinliMins  tnditkos,  pandoxes  ? 

Eaar  by  his  own  aims  is  best  evinc*d. 

liook  onoe  mon^  ere  we  leave  this  specular  mount, 

Westward,  mucti  nearer  by  southwest,  bdiald 

Where  on  th^  ^gesn  shore  a  dty  stands 

BaUt  noUy,  pure  the  air,  and  li^t  the  soil, 

Athens,  tlie  eye  of  Greeee,  mother  of  arts 

And  eloquence,  native  to  famous  wits 

Or  hoBpitalile,  in  her  sweet  recess, 

City  or  subuzban,  studious  walks  and  shades ; 

See  there  the  olive  grove  of  Academe, 

Plato's  retinment,  where  the  Atdc  bird 

TriDs  her  thick-warbled  notes  the  summer  long ; 

There  &>wery  hill  Uymettus  with  the  sound 

Of  bees'  industrious  murmur  oft  invites 

To  studioos  musing ;  there  Ilissus  rolls 

His  whispering  stream :  within  the  walls  then  view 

The  achoob  of  andent  sages;  his  who  bred 

Giest  Alexander  to  subdue  the  world, 

Lyeeum  there,  and  painted  Stoa  next : 

There  shalt  thou  hear  and  leun  the  secret  power 

Of  harmooy  in  tones  and  numbers  hit 

By  voioe  or  hand,  and  vaiious-measured  verse, 

iCoiian  diaims  and  Dorian  lyric  odes. 

And  his  who  gave  them  breath,  but  higher  sung, 

Blind  Mdcsigenes,  thence  Homer  caU*d, 

Whose  poem  Pl^oebus  challenged  for  his  own. 

Thence  what  the  lofty  grave  tmgedians  taught 

In  Chorus  or  Iambic,  teachers  best 

Of  mond  prudence,  with  delight  receiv*d 

In  brief  sententious  precepts,  whfle  they  treat 

Of  frie,  and  chance,  and  change  in  human  life ; 

Hi^  actiona,  and  high  passions  best  describing: 

Thence  to  die  ftmoos  oratorB  rqpair. 

Those  ancient,  whose  resistless  eloquence 

Widded  at  will  that  fierce  demooratie. 

Shook  A*  arseoal,  and  ftdmin'd  over  Greece, 

To  Maoedon  and  Artaxerxes*  throne : 

To  sage  philosophy  next  lend  thine  ear. 

From  Heav'n  descended  to  the  low-rooft  house 

Of  Socrates;  see  there  his  tenement. 

Whom  well  inspir*d  the  oracle  pronounc'd 

Wisest  of  men;  from  whose  mouth  ismied  forth 

MeOiflnous  streams  that  watered  all  the  schools 

Of  Academies  old  and  new,  with  those 

SoroamM  Peripatetics,  and  the  sect 

EpicniCBn,  and  the  Stoic  severe ; 

These  here  revolve,  or,  as  thou  Uk'st,  at  home, 

Tin  time  mature  thee  to  a  kinffdom*8  weight ; 

These  rules  will  render  thee  a  king  compete 

Within  thyself  much  more  with  empire  join*d. 


COMUSy  A  MASK. 

THE  FIRST  8CEVE  BISCOVEns  A  WILD  WOOD. 

The  attendant  Spirit  detcendi  or  enters. 

Before  the  stairv,  threshold  of  Jove*s  court 
My  »"Ff*f8^»*  is,  where  those  inunortal  shapes 
Of  brwht  aerial  spfarits  live  inspherM 
In  regions  mild  of  cafan  and  serene  air. 


Above  the  smoke  and  stir  of  this  dim  spot. 
Which  men  call  earth,  and  with  low  thoughted  care 
Confin*d,  and  pester'd  hi  this  pui4bkl  hoe. 
Strive  to  keep  up  a  ftail  and  feverish  being, 
Unmindful  of  the  crown  that  virtue  gives 
After  this  mortal  change  to  her  true  servants 
Amongst  the  enthroned  gods  on  samted  seats. 
Yet  some  there  be  that  by  due  steps  aspire 
To  Uy  their  just  hands  on  that  golden  key 
That  ones  the  palace  of  eternity : 
ToBucnmy  enandis;  and  but  for  sudi, 
I  would  not  soil  these  pure  ambrosial  weeds 
With  the  rank  vapoun  of  this  shi^wom  mould. 

But  to  mv  task.    Neptune,  besides  the  sway 
Of  every  salt-flood,  and  each  ebbhig  stresm. 
Took  in  by  lot  *twixt  high  and  neSer  Joje 
Imperial  rule  of  all  the  seSi^irt  isles, 
That  fike  to  rich  and  various  gems  inlay 
The  unadorned  bosom  of  the  deep. 
Which  he  to  grace  his  tributszy  Clods 
By  course  commits  to  seveial  government. 
And  gives  them  leave  to  wear  their  sapphire  crowns, 
And  widd  thdr  little  tridents :  but  this  isle, 
The  greatest  and  the  best  of  sll  the  mafai. 
He  quarters  to  his  blue-hair'd  ddties; 
And  sll  this  track  that  fronts  the  fallhig  sun 
A  noble  peer  of  mickle  trust  and  power 
Has  in  his  charge,  with  tempered  awe  to  guide 
An  old  and  hai^ty  nation  proud  in  aims : 
Where  his  fiur  offspring  nursM  in  princdy  lore 
Are  coming  to  attend  £eir  fkther^s  state. 
And  new-entrusted  sceptre ;  but  thdr  way 
Lies  through  the  perplexed  paths  of  this  ixen  wood, 
The  nodding  horror  of  whose  shady  brows 
Threats  the  forlorn  and  wandering  passenger ; 
And  here  thdr  tender  age  might  taBSa  peril. 
But  that  by  quick  command  from  sovereign  Jove 
I  was  dispatch*d  for  thdr  defence  and  guard; 
And  listen  why,  for  I  will  tdl  you  now 
What  never  yet  was  hesrd  in  tale  or  song, 
From  dd  or  modem  bsxd,  in  hall  or  bower. 

Bacchus,  that  first  from  out  the  purple  grape 
Grush*d  the  sweet  poison  of  mis-used  wine, 
After  the  Tuscsn  mariners  trsnsform*d, 
Coasdng  the  Tyrriiene  sho^  as  the  winds  listed. 
On  Curce*s  idand  fdlt  (Who  knows  not  Circe, 
The  daughter  of  the  Sun  ?  whose  charmed  cup 
Whoever  tasted,  lost  his  upri^t  shi^ie. 
And  downwsrd  fell  into  a  grovdling  swine) 
This  nymph  that  gas'd  upon  his  dusfring  locks. 
With  ivy  berries  wreath*d,  and  his  blithe  youth. 
Had  by  him,  ere  he  parted  thence,  a  son 
Much  like  his  father,  but  his  mother  more, 
Whom  therefore  she  brought  up,  and  Comus  nsm*d, 
'Who  ripe,  and  frdic  of  his  full  grown  age, 
Roving  the  Cdtic  and  Iberian  fidds, 
At  last  betakes  him  to  this  ominous  wbod. 
And  in  thick  shdter  of  Usck  shades  imbowerM 
Excels  his  mother  at  her  mighty  art, 
Ofiering  to  every  weary  traveller 
His  orient  liquor  in  a  avstal  glass. 
To  quench  the  drouth  of  Phc^us,  which  as  they  taste, 
(For  most  do  taste  through  fond  intemperate  thirst) 
Soon  as  the  potion  works,  their  human  countenance, 
Th*  express  resemblance  of  the  Gods,  is  changed 
Into  some  brutish  foim  of  wdf,  or  bear, 
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Or  ounce,  or  tiger,  hog,  or  beaided  goat, 

AU  other  parts  remaining  aa  they  were; 

And  they,  flo  perfeet  ia  toeir  misery, 

Not  onoe  perceive  theb  foul  disfigurement. 

But  boast  themselves  more  oomdy  than  before, 

And  all  their  friends  and  native  home  forget, 

To  roll  with  pleasure  in  a  sensual  sty. 

Therefore,  when  any  favour*d  of  hig^  Joye 

Chances  to  pass  throu^  this  adventurous  glade. 

Swift  as  the  roarkle  of  a  ghmdng  star 

I  shoot  from  HeaY*n  to  dhre  him  safe  convoy. 

As  lyyw  I  do:  but  first  I  must  put  off 

These  my  sky  robes,  spun  out  of  Iris^  woof. 

And  take  the  weeds  azul  likeness  of  a  swain. 

That  to  the  service  of  this  house  belongs. 

Who  with  his  soft  pipe,  and  smooth^ttied  song, 

Wdl  knows  to  still  the  wild  winds  when  they  roar, 

And  hush  the  wavins  woods ;  nor  of  less  faith, 

And  in  this  office  of  his  mountain  watch,. 

Likeliest,  and  nearest  to  the  present  aid 

Of  this  occasion.    But  I  hear  the  tread 

Of  hateful  steps.    I  must  be  viewless  now. 

Comus  enterM  with  a  charming-rod  in  one  hand,  his 
glau  in  the  other;  teith  him  a  rout  of  monster^, 
headed  like  sundry  sorts  of  wild  beasts,  but  other- 
wise like  men  and  women,  their  apparel  glittering: 
they  come  in  making  a  riotous  and  unruly  noise, 
bearing  torches  in  their  hands. 
Comus,  The  star  that  bids  the  shepherd  fold, 

Now  the  top  of  Heav*n  doth  hold. 

And  the  gilded  car  of  day 

His  glowhig  axle  doth  aUay 

In  the  steep  Atlantic  stream. 

And  the  dope  sun  his  upward  beam 

Shoots  against  the  dusky  pole. 

Pacing  toward  the  other  goal 

Of  his  chamber  in  the  east; 

Meanwhile,  wdeome  Joy  and  Feast, 

Mididd^t  Shout  and  Revelry, 

TipsyDance,  and  Jollity. 

Braid  your  lodes  with  rosy  twine, 

Dropping  odours,  dropping  wine. 

Rigour  now  is  gone  to  bed. 

And  Advice  with  scrupulous  head. 

Strict  Age,  and  sour  Severity, 

With  their  grave  saws  in  dumber  lie. 

We  that  are  of  purer  fire 

Imitate  the  starry  quire. 

Who,  in  thdr  nightly  watchful  spheres, 

Lead  in  swif^  round  the  months  and  years. 

The  sounds  and  seas,  with  all  their  mmy  drove, 

Now  to  the  moon  in  wavering  numice  move ; 

And  oo  die  tawny  sands  and  shdves 

Trip  the  pert  fairies  and  the  dapper  dves. 

By  dimpled  brook  and  fountain  brim. 

The  wood-nymphs,  deck*d  with  daisies  trim, 

Their  mcny  wakes  and ^MSthnes  keep: 

What  hath  night  to  do  with  sleep  P 

Night  hath  better  sweets  to  iptoyie^ 

Venus  who  wakes,  and  wakens  love. 

Come,  let  us  our  rites  begin ; 

'Tis  only  day4ight  that  makes  dn, 

Whidi  these  dun  shades  will  ne*er  report 

Hail,  goddess  of  nocturnal  sport, 

Dark.veUM  Cotytto,  t'  whom  the  secret  flame 


f  Stygian  darkness  spits  her  thickest  gloom, 
ad  makes  one  blot  of  all  the  air, 


Ofmidnigfautorcfaesbuins;  mysterious  dame, 
That  ne*er  art  callM,  but  when  the  dragon  womb 

on         

And  I 

Stay  thy  doudy  ebon  chair. 

Wherein  thou  rid^st  with  Hecat*,  and  befriend 

Us  thy  vowM  priests,  till  utmost  end 

Of  all  thy  dues  be  done,  and  none  left  out, 

Ere  the  bdiblmg  eastern  scout. 

The  nice  mom  on  the  Indian  steep 

From  her  cabin*d  loophole  peep, 

And  to  the  tell-tde  sun  descry 

Our  conceded  solemnity. 

Come,  knit  hands,  and  beat  the  ground 

In  a  light  fantastic  round. 

The  Measure, 
Bieak  off,  break  off,  I  fbel  the  difilerent  pace 
Of  some  chaste  footing  near  about  this  ground. 
Run  to  your  shrouds,  within  these  brakes  and  tnees  ; 
Our  number  may  affHght :  some  virgin  sure 
(For  so  I  can  distinguish  by  mine  art) 
Benighted  in  these  woods.     Now  to  my  diarms. 
And  to  my  wily  trains  :  I  shall  ere  long 
Be  well  stocked  with  as  fair  a  herd  as  grazM 
About  my  mother  Circe.     Thus  I  hun 
My  dazzlmg  spdls  into  the  spongy  air, 
Of  power  to  cheat  the  eye  with  blear  iUudon, 
And  give  it  false  presentments,  lest  the  place 
And  my  quaint  habits  breed  astonishment. 
And  put  the  damsd  to  suspidous  flight, 
MTiich  must  not  be ;  for  that's  against  my  course : 
I  under  fair  pretence  of  friendly  ends. 
And  wdl-placM  words  of  glozing  courtesy, 
Bdted  widi  reasons  not  unplausible, 
Wind  me  into  the  easy-hcarted  man. 
And  hug  him  into  snares.     When  once  her  ejt 
Hath  met  the  virtue  of  this  magic  dust, 
I  shall  appear  some  harmless  villager, 
M''h(mi  tluift  keeps  up  about  his  country  gear. 
But  here  she  comes ;  I  fairly  step  aside. 
And  hearken,  if  I  may,  her  business  here. 

The  Lady  enters. 
This  way  the  noise  was,  if  mine  car  be  true. 
My  best  guide  now ;  methought  it  was  the  sound 
Of  riot  and  ill.managed  merriment. 
Such  as  the  jocund  flute,  or  gamesome  pipe, 
Stirs  up  among  the  loose  unlettered  hinds. 
When  for  theb  teeming  flocks,  and  granges  full. 
In  wanton  dance  they  praise  the  bounteous  Pan, 
And  thank  the  Oods  amiss.     I  should  be  loth 
To  meet  the  rudeness  and  swiB'd  insolence 
Of  sudi  late  wassailers ;  yet  oh,  where  else 
Shall  I  infbrm  my  unacquainted  feet 
In  the  blind  maaes  of  this  tangled  wood  ? 
My  brothers,  when  they  saw  me  wearied  out 
With  this  long  way,  rradving  here  to  lodge 
Under  the  spreading  favour  <n  these  pines, 
Stept,  as  they  sdd,  to  the  next  thicket  dde 
To  bring  me  berries,  or  sudi  cooling  fruit 
As  the  lund  hospitable  woods  provide. 
They  left  me  then,  when  the  gre3uhooded  even. 
Like  a  sad  votarist  in  palmer's  weed. 
Rose  from  the  hindmost  wheds  of  Phoebus*  wain. 
But  where  they  are,  and  why  they  came  not  back,. 
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Is  now  the  labour  of  my  thought;  *tia  likdieBt 
Thcjr  had  engagM  their  wandering  steps  too  far, 
And  envious  darkness,  eve  they  could  return, 
Hsd  stole  them  from  me ;  else,  O  thievish  night, 
Why  wouldst  thou,  but  for  some  febnious  end, 
In  thy  dark  lantern  thus  dose  up  the  stars. 
That  nature  hung  in  Hesv*n,  and  lillM  their  lataaps 
With  everiasting  oil,  to  give  due  light 
To  the  misled  and  lonely  traveller  ? 
This  is  the  place,  as  weU  as  I  may  guess. 
Whence  even  now  the  tumult  of  loud  mirth 
Was  life  and  perfect  in  mv  listening  ear ; 
Yet  nought  but  single  darkness  do  I  find. 
W1iat  nS^t  this  be  ?   A  thousand  fantasies 
Begin  to  throng  into  my  memory, 
Of  calling  shapes,  and  beckoning  shadows  dire, 
And  aixT  tongues,  that  syllable  men^s  names 
On  sand^  and  shores,  anid  desert  wildernesses. 
These  thou^tts  may  startle  well,  but  not  astound 
The  Tittuous  mind,  that  ever  walks  attended 
By  a  strong  siding  champion.  Conscience. 

0  wdcome  pure-ey*d  faim,  white-hmded  hope, 
Thou  hovering  angeL,  sirt  widi  golden  wings, 
And  thou,  unblemishM  fonn  of  chastity; 

1  Bee  ve  visibly,  and  now  believe 

That  he,  the  Supreme  Good,  t*  whom  all  things  ill 

Arc  but  as  daviih  ofBoeis  of  vengeance, 

Would  send  a  glistMng  guardian,  if  need  were. 

To  keep  my  life  and  honour  unwwsalVd. 

Was  I  deceived,  or  did  a  sable  doud 

Turn  forth  her  silver  linmg  on  the  night  ? 

I  did  not  en;  there  does  a  sable  doud 

Turn  forth  her  sflver  lining  on  the  night. 

And  casts  a  gleum  over  thk  tufted  grove. 

I  cannot  halloo  to  my  brothers,  but 

Such  noise  as  I  can  make  to  be  heard  farthest 

ril  venture;  for  my  new  enlivenM  spirits 

Ptonipt  me ;  and  they  perhaps  are  not  far  off. 

SONG. 

Sweet  Echo,  sweetest  nymph,  that  liv^st  unseen 
Withm  thy  airy  sheU, 
Bf  slow  Meander^s  maigent  green. 
And  in  the  violet-embnuder'd  vale, 

Whoe  the  love-km  nightingale 
Nq^tly  to  thee  her  sad  song  nooumeth  well ; 
Canst  thou  not  tell  me  of  a  gentle  pair 
That  likest  thy  Narcissus  are  ? 

O  if  thou  have 
Hid  them  in  some  fiow'ry  cave. 
Tell  me  but  where, 
Sweet  qneen  of  parley,  daughter  of  the  sphere, 
Sh>  may^st  thou  be  translated  to  the  skies. 
And  give  resounding  grace  to  all  Heav*n*8  hannonies. 

Comus,  Can  any  mortal  mixture  of  earth's  mould 
Breathe  sndi  divine  enchanting  ravishment  ? 
^R  something  holy  lodges  in  that  breast, 
And  with  these  raptures  moves  the  vocal  air 
To  testify  his  hidden  residence : 
How  sweetly  did  they  float  upon  the  wings 
Of  sQenoe,  through  the  empty  vaulted  night. 
At  every  fall  smoothing  the  raven  down 
^)fdarkneasttllitsmilMI    I  have  oft  heard 
My  mother  Curce,  with  the  Shens  three. 
Amidst  the  flow*ry.kirtled  Nahides 
CoHing  their  potent  herbs  and  baleftil  drugs. 


Who,  as  they  sung,  would  take  the  prisonM  soul, 

And  lap  it  in  Elysium ;  Scylla  wept. 

And  dud  her  barking  waves  into  attention. 

And  fell  Charybdis  muimur*d  soft  applause : 

Yet  they  in  pleaahig  slumber  lulled  &e  sense. 

And  in  sweet  madness  robb*d  it  of  itself; 

But  such  a  sacred  and  home-fdt  ddight. 

Such  sober  oertainty  of  waking  bliss, 

I  never  heard  till  now.    1*11  speak  to  her. 

And  she  shall  be  my  queen.    Hail,  foreign  wonder. 

Whom  certain  these  rou^  shades  did  never  breed. 

Unless  the  Goddess  that  in  rural  shrine 

DweU'st  here  with  Pan,  or  Sylvan,  by  blest  song 

Forbidding  every  bleak  unkindly  fog 

To  touch  (he  prosp*rous  growth  of  this  tall  wood. 

Lady.  Nay,  gentle  shepherd,  ill  is  lost  that  praise 
That  is  addiessM  to  unattending  ears ; 
Not  any  boast  of  skill,  but  extreme  shift 
How  to  regain  my  sever*d  company, 
CompellM  me  to  awake  the  courteous  edio 
To  give  me  answer  ftom  her  mossy  couch.       [thus  ? 

Camm.  What  chance,  good  lady,  hath  bereft  you ' 

Lady,  Dim  darkness  and  this  leafy  lab3rrinth. 

Comus.  Could  that  divide  you  from  near.uaheting 
guides? 

Lady.  They  left  me  weary  on  a  grassy  turf. 

Comut.  By  falsehood,  or  discourtesy,  or  why? 

Lady.  To  seek  i*  th*  vidley  some  oool  fUe&dly  spring. 

Comut.  And  left  your  fair  side  all  unguarded,  lady  ? 

Lady.  They  were  but  twain,  and  purposed  quick 
return. 

Comut.  Perhaps  fbrestalling  night  prevented  them. 

Lady.  How  easy  my  misfortune  is  to  hit  1 

Comut.  Imports  their  loss,  besides  the  present  need  ? 

Lady.  No  less  than  if  I  should  my  brokers  lose. 

Comut.  Were  they  of  manly  prime,  or  youthful 
bloom? 

Lady.  As  smooth  as  Hebe*s  their  unrazorM  lips. 

Comut.  Two  such  I  saw,  what  time  the  laboured  ox 
In  his  loose  traces  from  the  furrow  came, 
And  the  swmkt  hedger  at  his  supper  sat ; 
I  saw  them  under  a  green  maiitllng  vine 
That  crawls  along  the  side  of  yon  snoall  hill. 
Plucking  ripe  dusters  fixKn  the  tender  shoots ; 
Their  port  was  more  than  human,  as  they  stood ; 
I  took  it  for  a  fiu^  vision 
Of  some  say  creatures  oi  the  dement. 
That  in  mc  colours  of  the  rainbow  live. 
And  play  i*  th*  plighted  douds.    I  was  awe-struck. 
And  as  I  pa8S*d  I  worshipt ;  if  those  you  seek. 
It  were  a  joumev  like  the  path  to  Heav'n, 
To  hdp  you  find  them. 

Lady.  Oende  villager. 
What  readiest  way  would  bring  me  to  the  place  ? 

Comut.  Due  west  it  rises  from  this  shrubby  point. 

Lady.  To  find  out  that,  good  shepherd,  I  suppose, 
In  such  a  scant  allowance  <^  star  Ji^t, 
Would  over.task  the  best  hmd.pi]ot*s  art, 
Without  the  sure  guess  of  welLpractis*d  feet 

Comut.  I  know  each  lane,  and  every  aUey  green, 
Dingle,  or  bushy  dell  of  this  wild  wood. 
And  every  bosky  bourn  ftom  side  to  side, 
My  daily  walks  and  ancient  neighbourhood ; 
And  if  your  stray-attendants  be  yet  lodg^d^ 
Or  shnmd  within  these  Umits,  I  shall  know 
Ere  morrow  wake,  or  the  low-roosted  lazk 
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<FTom  her  thatdiM  pallet  louae ;  if  otherwise 
I  can  conduct  you,  lady,  to  a  low 
But  loytl  cottage,  whoe  you  may  be  safe 
Till  further  quest. 

Lady.  Shephod,  I  take  thy  word. 
And  trust  thy  honest  ofifar'd  courtesy. 
Which  oft  is  sooner  found  in  lowly  sheds 
With  smoky  rafters,  than  in  tap*stry  halls 
And  courts  of  princes,  where  it  first  was  nam^d. 
And  yet  is  most  pretended :  in  a  place 
Less  warranted  tiban  this,  or  less  secure, 
I  cannot  he,  that  I  should  fear  to  change  H. 
Eye  me,  blest  Providence,  and  square  my  trial 


To  my  proportion'd  strength.    Shephenl,  lead  on. 

The  two  Brothers. 

Jg.  Bra,  Unmuffle,  ye  faint  stais ;  and  thou,  ftur 
That  wont*st  to  lore  the  traveller's  heniion,    [moon, 
Stoop  thy  pale  visage  through  an  amber  cloud. 
And  dismherit  Chaos,  that  reigns  here 
In  double  night  of  darkness  and  of  shades; 
Or  if  your  influence  be  quite  damm'd  up 
With  black  usurping  m&ts,  some  gentle  taper, 
Thou^  a  rush  candle  from  the  wicker  hole 
Of  some  day  hi^itation,  visit  us 
With  thy  long  kvdlM  rule  of  sticaming  light. 
And  thou  shalt  be  our  star  of  Arcady, 
Or  Tyrian  Cynosure.  ~ 

F.  Bro.  Or  if  our  eyes 
Be  barred  that  happiness,  might  we  but  hear 
The  folded  flocks  pennM  in  Uienr  wattled  cotes, 
Or  sound  of  pastW  leed  with  oaten  stops. 
Or  whistle  from  the  lodge,  or  villaoe  cock 
Count  the  night  watdies  to  his  feauery  dames, 
*Twould  be  some  soUoe  yet,  some  little  cheering 
In  this  dose  dungeon  of  innumecous  boug^ 
But  O  that  hi4>less  virgin,  our  lost  sister. 
Where  may  she  wander  now,  whither  beteke  her, 
From  the  chill  dew,  amongst  rude  burs  and  thistles  ? 
Perhaps  some  cdd  bank  is  her  bdbter  now. 
Or  'gainst  the  rugged  bark  of  some  broad  ehn 
Leans  her  unpillow'd  head,  fraught  with  sad  fears. 
What  if  in  wild  amaaement  and  affright. 
Or,  while  we  speak,  within  the  dirdul  grasp 
Of  savage  hunger,  or  of  savage  heat? 

E.  Bro.  Peace,  brother;  be  not  over-ezquiaite 
To  cast  the  fashion  of  uncertain  evils: 
For  grant  they  be  so,  while  diey  rest  unknown, 
What  need  a  man  forestall  his  date  of  grief. 
And  run  to  meet  what  he  would  most  avoid  ? 
Or  if  they  be  but  frJae  alarms  of  fear, 
'  How  bitter  is  such  sdf-ddusion  1 
I  do  not  think  my  sister  so  to  seek. 
Or  so  unprincipled  in  Virtue's  book. 
And  the  sweet  peace  that  goodness  bosoms  ever, 
As  that  the  single  want  of  light  and  noise 
{Not  bdng  in  danger,  as  I  trust  she  is  not) 
Could  stir  the  constant  mood  of  her  cafan  thoughts, 
And  put  them  into  misbecoming  plight 
Virtue  could  see  to  do  what  virtue  would 
By  bar  own  radiant  li^t,  though  sun  and  moon 
Were  in  the  flat  sea  sunk.    And  Wisdom's  sdf 
Oft  seeks  to  sweet  retired  solitude. 
Where  with  her  best  nurM,  Contemplation, 
She  plumes  her  feathers,  and  lets  grow  her  wings, 
That  in  the  various  bustle  of  resort 


Were  all  too  ruffled,  and  aomethnes  hnpalr'd. 
He  that  has  lig^t  within  his  own  dear  breast 
May  sit  i'  th'  centre,  and  enjoy  bright  day : 
But  he  that  hides  a  dark  soul,  and  foul  thoughts, 
Benighted  walks \mder  the  mid-day  sun: 
Himself  is  his  own  dungeon. 

r.  Bro.  'Tis  most  true, 
That  musing  meditation  most  afiects 
The  pensive  secresy  of  desert  cdl. 
Far  from  the  cheerful  haunt  of  men  and  hods. 
And  sits  as  sale  as  in  a  scnateJiouse; 
For  who  would  rob  a  hermit  of  his  weeds. 
His  few  books,  or  his  beada,  or  maple  dish. 
Or  do  his  grey  haixs  any  violence? 
But  beautv,  like  the  fair  Hesperian  tree 
Laden  with  blooming  gold,  had  need  the  guard 
Of  dragon-watch,  with  uninchanted  eye. 
To  save  her  blossoms,  and  defend  her  fhiit 
From  the  rash  hand  of  bdd  incontinence. 
You  may  as  well  spread  out  the  unsunn'd  hcapa 
Of  mdaers'  treasure  by  an  outlaw's  den. 
And  ten  me  it  is  safe,  as  bid  me  hope 
Danger  will  wink  on  opportunity. 
And  let  a  single  hdnlcas  maiden  pass 
Uniniur'd  in  this  wild  sunounding  waste. 
Of  night  or  londinsis  it  recks  me  not; 
1  fear  the  dread  events  that  dog  them  both. 
Lest  some  ilLgreedng  touch  attempt  the  person 
Of  our  unowned  sister. 

E.  Bro.  I  do  not,  brother, 
Infer,  as  if  I  thought  my  sister's  state 
Secure  without  all  doubt,  or  controversy. 
Yet  where  an  equal  poise  of  hope  and  fear 
Does  arbitrate  th'  event,  my  nature  is 
That  I  indine  to  hope  rather  than  fear. 
And  gbdly  banish  squint  suspidon. 
My  sister  is  not  so  defenodess  left 
Asyouima^ne;  she  has  a  hidden  strength 
Wludi  you  remember  not 

Y.Bro.  What  hidden  strength. 
Unless  the  strei^  of  Heav'n,  if  you  mean  llutt  ? 

B.  Bro.  I  mean  that  too,  but  yet  a  hidden  atrength, 
Whidi,  if  Heav'n  gave  it,  may  be  tenn'd  her  own; 
'Tis  chastity,  my  brother,  chastity: 
She  that  has  that  is  dad  hi  oomnlete  sted. 
And,  like  a  quiver'd  nymph  witn  arrows  keen. 
May  trace  huge  forests,  and  unhazbour'd  heaths. 
Infamous  hills,  and  sandy  perilous  wilds, 
Where,  through  the  sacred  rays  of  chastity, 
No  savage  fierce,  bandit,  or  mountaineer, 
WQl  dare  to  soU  her  virgin  pnriQr: 
Yea  there,  where  very  desolation  dwells. 
By  grots,  and  caverns  shagg'd  with  horrid  shades. 
She  may  pass  on  with  unblendi'd  majesty. 
Be  it  not  done  in  pride,  or  in  presumption. 
Some  say  no  evil  thing  that  walks  by  night, 
In  fog  or  fire,  by  lake  or  moorish  fen. 
Blue  measpre  hag,  or  stubborn  unlaid  ghost. 
That  breus  his  magic  chains  at  curieu  time. 
No  goblin,  or  swart  frury  of  the  mine, 
Hath  hurtful  power  o'er  true  virginity. 
Do  ye  believe  me  yet,  or  shall  I  call 
Antiquity  fimn  the  old  schools  of  Greece 
To  tadfy  the  arms  of  chastity? 
Hence  had  the  huntress  Dian  her  dread  bow. 
Fair  sUver-ahafted  queen,  for  ever  chaste. 
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Wherewitli  abo  tuiM  Um  bfinded  tioncM 
And  spotted  nunmtain  pud,  but  get  at  notigfat 
The  frivolous  bolt  of  Cupid ;  Oods  and  men 
Fcar*d  her  stem  frown,  and  she  was  Queen  o*  th* 

Woods. 
What  was  that  snaky  Jieaded  Gorgon  shield 
That  wise  Minerra  wore,  unoonquerM  viigin. 
Wherewith  she  fteesM  her  foes  to  congnl*d  stone, 
But  rigid  looks  of  chaste  austerity, 
And  noble  grace,  that  dash*d  brute  videnoe 
M'ith  sudden  adoration,  and  blank  awe  ? 
So  dear  to  Heav'n  is  sahitly  chastity, 
That  when  a  soul  is  found  sincerdy  so, 
A  thousand  liToied  angels  lackey  her. 
Driving  fiff  off  each  thing  of  sin  and  guilt. 
And  in  dear  dream,  and  solemn  vision. 
Tell  hei*  of  things  that  no  gross  ear  can  hear, 
Till  oft  convene  with  heav*hly  habitants 
Begin  to  cast  a  beam  on  th^  outward  shape, 
The  unpoUntad  temple  of  the  mind, 
And  turns  it  by  degrees  to  the  soul's  essence, 
Till  all  be  made  immortal :  but  when  lust, 
By  unchaste  Uwks,  loose  gestures,  and  foul  talk, 
Bat  moat  bv  lewd  and  lavish  act  of  sm, 
l«t8  in  defilement  to  the  inward  parts,    * 
The  soul  growa  clotted  by  contagion, 
Imbodies  and  fanbrutes,  till  she  quite  lose 
The  divine  proper^  of  her  first  being. 
Such  are  those  thiiA  and  gloomy  shadows  damp. 
Oft  seen  in  chanid  vaults  and  sepulchres, 
Lingering  and  sitthig  by  a  new-made  grave, 
As  lodi  to  leave  the  body  that  it  lov'd, 
^Vnd  Unk'd  itself  by  carnal  sensuality 
To  a  d^enerate  and  degraded  state. 

Y.  BrtK  How  duurming  is  divine  philosophy ! 
Not  hanh  and  crabbed,  as  dull  fools  suppose, 
But  musical  as  is  ApoOo's  lute. 
And  a  perpetual  feast  of  nectar'd  sweets, 
Whoe  no  oude  surfeit  leigns. 

B.  Bra,  List,  list;  I  hear 
Some  far  off  halloo  break  the  silent  air. 

v.  Bra,  Medion^tsotoo;  what  should  it  be  ? 

Bm  Bra  rot  cprtain. 
Either  some  one  like  us  night-founderM  here, 
Or  dae  some  neighbour  woodman,  or  at  worst 
iMxne  roving  robber  calling  to  his  fdlows. 

K.  Bra  Heav'n  keep  my  sister.  Again,  again,  and 
Best  draw,  and  stand  upon  our  guard.    '  [near ; 

E.»ro.  rUhaOoo: 
Ifhebefiriendly,  becomes  well;  if  not, 
Deftnce  is  a  good  cause,  and  Hcav*n  be  for  us. 

The  atUndant  Spirit^  habited  like  a  Sfiejfherd. 
That  halloo  I  should  know;  what  are  you  ?  speak ; 
Come  not  too  near,  you  ftdl  on  iron  stakes  dse. 
SpL  What  voice  is  that?  My  young  lord?  Speak 


r.  Bra,  O  brother,  'tis  my  father's  shepherd,  sure. 

E.Bra,  Thyrsis  ?  whose  artful  strains  have  oft  de- 
Tbe  huddling  brook  to  hear  his  madrigal,         [lay'd 
And  f  weeten'd  every  musknee  of  the  dale. 
How  cam'st  thou  here,  good  swahi  ?  hath  any  ram 
^lipt  from  the  fold,  or  young  kid  lost  his  dam; 
Or  itiaggling  wether  the  pent  flock  forsook  ? 
How  eooldst  thou  find  this  dark  sequester'd  nook  ? 

SfL  O  my  lov'd  master's  heir,  and  his  next  joy, 


I  cama-not  here  on  such  a  trivial  toy 
As  a  9tray'd  ewe,  or  to  pursue  the  stealth 
Of  pilfering  wolf;  not  aU  the  fleecy  wealth 
That  doth  enrich  these  downs,  is  worth  a  thon^t 
To  this  my  errand,  and  the  care  it  brought. 
But,  O  my  virgin  lady,  where  is  she  ? 
How  chance  she  is  not  in  your  company  ? 

E,  Bra  To  tell  thee  sadly,  shephcsd,  without  blame, 
Or  our  neglect,  we  lost  her  as  we  came. 

SpL  Ay  me  unhappy!  then  my  fears  are  true. 

£.£fo.  What  fears,  good  Thyzsis?  Pr'ythee  briefly 
shew. 

Spi,  ril  ten  you ;  'tis  not  vain  or  frbulona, 
(Though  so  esteem'd  by  shallow  ignorance) 
What  the  sage  poeta,  taught  by  th'  heav'nly  Muse, 
Stoiy'd  of  old  in  high  immortal  verse, 
Of  dire  chimeras  wad  incfaanted  isles, 
And  rifted  rocks  whose  entrance  leads  to  Hell ; 
For  such  there  be,  but  unbelief  is  blind. 

Within  the  navd  of  this  hideous  wood, 
Immur'd  in  cypress  shades  a  sorcerer  dwells. 
Of  Bacchus  and  of  Cuce  bom,  great  Gomus, 
Deep  skill'd  in  aU  his  mother's  witcheries, 
And  here  to  every  thirsty  wanderer 
By  dy  enticement  gives  his  baneful  cup. 
With  many  muimuis  mix'd,  whose  pleasing  poison 
The  visage  quite  transforms  €£  him  mat  drinks. 
And  the  mgLarious  likeness  of  a  beast 
Fixes  instead,  umnoulding  reason's  mintage 
Character'd  in  the  face;  Uiis  have  I  learnt 
Tending  my  flocks  hard  by  i'  th'  hilly  crofia 
That  brow  this  bottom  glade,  whence  night  by  night 
He  and  his  monstrous  lOut  are  heard  to  howl 
Like  stabled  wolves,  or  tigets  at  their  prey, 
Doing  abhoned  rites  to  Hecate 
In  their  obscured  haunts  of  inmost  bowers. 
Yet  have  they  many  baits,  and  guileful  spdb. 
To  inveigle  uid  invite  th'  unwary  sense 
Of  them  that  nass  unweetine  by  the  way. 
This  evening  late,  by  then  me  chewing  flocks 
Had  ta'en  thirir  supper  on  the  savory  huh 
Of  knot-grass  dew.besprent,  and  were  in  fold, 
I  sat  me  down  to  watch  upon  a  bank 
With  ivy  canopied,  and  interwove 
With  slanting  honeysuckle,  and  began, 
Wrapt  in  a  j^easing  fit  of  mdancholy, 
To  meditate  my  runl  minstrelsy. 
Till  fancy  had  her  flll;  but  ere  a  dose 
The  wonted  roar  was  up  amidst  the  woods. 
And  fill'd  the  air  with  barbarous  dissonance ; 
At  which  I  oeas'd,  and  listen'd  them  a  while, 
Till  an  unusual  stop  of  sudden  silence 
Gave  respite  to  the  drowsy  flighted  steeds. 
That  draw  the  litter  of  dose  curtain'd  sleep: 
At  last  a  soft  and  solemn  breathing  sound 
Rose  Uke  a  steam  of  rich  distill'd  perfumes, 
And  stole  upon  the  air,  that  even  silence 
Was  took  ere  die  was  ware,  and  wish'd  die  might 
Deny  her  nature,  and  be  never  more, 
Still  to  be  so  displac'd.    I  was  all  ear. 
And  took  in  strains  that  might  create  a  soul 
Under  the  ribs  of  death :  but  O  ere  long 
Too  wdl  I  did  perodve  it  was  the  voice 
Of  my  most  honour'd  lady,  your  dear  sister. 
Amas'd  I  stood,  hanow'd  with  grief  and  fear. 
And  O  poor  hapless  nightlngalf,  thought  I, 
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How  iweet  thou  smg^st,  how  near  the  deadly  snare ! 
Then  down  the  lawns  I  ran  with  headlong  haste, 
Through  paths  and  turnings  often  trod  by  day, 
Till,  guided  by  mine  ear,  I  found  the  place 
Where  that  damn*d  wizard,  hid  in  sly  disguise, 
(For  so  by  certain  signs  I  knew)  had  met 
Already,  ere  my  best  speed  could  prevent. 
The  aidless  innocent  lady,  his  wishM  prey. 
Who  gently  askM  if  he  had  seen  such  two, 
Supposing  him  some  neighbour  villager. 
Longer  I  durst  not  stay,  but  soon  I  guessM 
Ye  were  the  two  she  meant :  with  ihaJt  I  sprung 
Into  swift  flight,  till  I  had  found  you  here; 
But  ftirther  know  I  not 

r.  Bro,  O  night  and  shades, 
How  are  ye  join*d  with  HeU  in  triple  knot. 
Against  th*  unarmed  weakness  of  one  virgin 
Alone,  and  helpless  I  Is  this  the  coniideiKe 
You  gave  mc,  brother  ? 

S,  Bro,  Yes,  and  keep  it  still ; 
Lean  on  it  safely ;  not  a  period 
Shall  be  unsaid  for  me  z  against  the  threats 
Of  malice  or  of  sorcery,  or  that  power 
Whidi  erring  men  call  chance ;  this  I  hold  firm, 
Virtue  may  be  assail'd,  but  never  hurt ; 
Surprised  by  unjust  force,  but  not  inthnllM; 
Yea  even  that  which  mischief  meant  most  harm, 
Shall  in  the  happy  trial  prove  most  glory; 
But  evil  on  itself  shall  back  recoil. 
And  mix  no  more  with  goodness,  when  at  last 
OatherM  like  scum,  and  settled  to  itself, 
It  shall  be  in  eternal  restless  change, 
Self.fed,  and  self-eonsumM  t  if  this  fail, 
The  pillar'd  firmament  is  rottenness. 
And  earth>  base  built  on  stubble.  But  come,  lct*8  on. 
Against  th*  opposing  will  and  arm  of  Heav'n 
M9J  never  this  just  sword  be  lifted  up ; 
But  for  that  damnM  magician,  let  him  be  girt 
With  all  the  grisly  legions  that  troop 
Under  die  sooty  flag  of  Acheron, 
Harpies  and  hydras,  or  all  the  monstrous  forms 
*TwiKt  Africa  and  Ind,  PU  find  him  out. 
And  force  him  to  restore  his  purchase  back. 
Or  drag  him  by  the  <;urls  to  a  foul  death, 
GursM  as  his  life. 

iS^  Alas  I  good  vent'rous  youth, 
I  love  thy  courage  yet,  and  bold  emprise ; 
But  here  thy  sword  can  do  thee  little  stead ; 
Far  other  arms  and  other  weapons  must 
Be  those  that  qudl  the  might  of  hellish  charms : 
He  with  his  bare  wand  can  unthread  thy  joihts. 
And  crumble  all  thy  sinews. 

E.  Bro.  Why,  pr*ythee,  shepherd, 
How  durst  thou  then  thyself  approach  so  near. 
As  to  make  this  relation  ? 

Spi.  Care  and  utmost  shifts 
How  to  secure  the  lady  from  surprisal, 
Brought  to  my  mind  a  certain  shepherd  lad. 
Of  small  regard  to  see  to,  yet  well  sklllM 
In  every  virtuous  plant,  and  healing  herb, 
That  spreads  her  verdant  leaf  to  th*  morning  ray : 
He  lov*d  me  well,  and  oft  would  beg  me  sing. 
Which  wheal  did,  he  on  the  tender  grass 
Would  sit,  and  hewken  even  to  extasy. 
And  in  requital  ope  his  leathem  scrip. 
And  shew  me  simples  of  a  thousand  names. 


Telling  their  strange  and  vigorous  ftcnUies : 

Among  th^  rest  a  small  unsightly  root. 

But  of  divine  efiect,  he  cull*d  me  out ; 

The  leaf  was  darkish,  and  had  prickles  on  it. 

But  in  another  country,  as  he  said. 

Bore  a  bright  golden  flower,  but  not  in  this  soil : 

Unknown,  and  like  esteemed,  and  the  dull  swain 

Treads  on  it  daily,  with  his  clouted  shoco; 

And  yet  more  medicinal  is  it  than  that  moly 

That  Hermes  once  to  wise  Ulyssergave ; 

He  callM  it  hemony,  and  gave  it  me. 

And  bade  me  keep  it  as  of  sov'reign  use 

'Gainst  all  inchantments,  mildew,  blast,  or  damp. 

Or  ghastly  furies*  apparition. 

I  pursed  it  up,  but  Uttle  reckoning  made, 

Till  now  that  this  extremity  compellM : 

6ut  now  I  find  it  true ;  for  by  this  means 

I  knew  the  foul  enchanter,  though  disguisM, 

Enter*d  the  very  lime-twigs  of  Ids  speOs, 

And  yet  came  off:  if  you  have  this  about  you, 

(As  I  will  give  you  when  we  go)  you  may    • 

Boldly  asswilt  the  necromanoer's  hall ; 

Where  if  he  be,  with  dauntless  hardihood 

And  brandished  blade  rush  on  him,  break  his  glass. 

And  shed  the  luscious  liquor  on  the  ground. 

But  seize  his  wand ;  though  he  and  his  curs'd  crew 

Fierce  sign  of  battle  make,  and  menace  high. 

Or  like  me  sons  of  Vulcan  vomit  smoke. 

Yet  will  they  soon  retire,  if  he  but  shrink. 

E.  Bro.  Thyrsis,  lead  on  apace,  1*11  follow  tfaee  ; 
And  some  good  angel  beas  a  shield  before  us. 

The  Scene  ehanga  to  a  stately  palace,  set  out  wUJi  aU 
manner  of  dcHcummeu:  soft  mtMic,  tables  spread 
vnth  aU  dainties.  Comus  appears  with  his  rabble, 
and  the  Lady  set  in  an  inchasUcd  chair ^  to  whom  he 
offers  his  glass^  and  which  she  puts  by,  and  goes 
about  to  rise. 

Comus,  Nay,  lady,  sit;  if  I  but  wave  this  wand^ 
Your  nerves  are  all  chain'd  up  in  alabaster, 
And  you  a  statue,  or  as  Daphne  was 
Rootp^bound,  that  fled  Apollo. 

Lady.  Fool,  do  not  boast. 
Thou  canst  not  touch  the  freedom  of  my  mind. 
With  all  thy  channa,  aldiough  this  coipocal  rind 
Thou  hast  immanaded,  while  Heav*n  sees  good. 

Comus.  Why  are  you  vext,  lady?    Why  do  you 
frown? 
Here  dwell  no  fit>wns,  nor  anger ;  from  these  gates 
Sorrow  flies  far :  see  hoe  be  ul  the  pleasures 
That  fjuicy  can  beget  on  youthful  thoughts. 
When  the  fresh  blood  grows  livdy,  and  retuma 
Brisk  as  the  April  buds  in  primrose  scasoD. 
And  first  behold  this  cordial  julep  here, 
That  flames  and  dances  in  his  crystal  bounds. 
With  spirits  of  balm  and  fragrant  syrups  mix*d ; 
Not  that  Nepenthes,  which  the  wife  of  Thone 
In  Egypt  gave  to  Jove-bom  Hdena, 
Is  of  such  power  to  adz  up  joy  as  this,  ' 

To  life  so  friendly,  or  so  cool  to  thirst 
Why  should  you  be  so  crod  to  yourself. 
And  to  those  dainty  limbs,  which  nature  lent 
For  gentle  usage  and  mit  delicacy? 
But  you  invert  die  covenants  of  her  trust. 
And  harshly  deal  like  an  ill  bonower 
With  that  which  you  reodv*d  on  other  tenna, 
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Soanung  the  unezempt  condidoo 
Bj  which  all  mortal  fiailty  must  subsist, 
Refreshment  aiVer  toil,  ease  after  pain. 
That  have  been  tir'd  aU  day  without  repast, 
And  timdy  vest  have  wanted ;  but,  fair  viigin. 
This  will  restore  all  soon. 

Lady.  'Twill  not,  false  traitor ! 
Twill  not  restore  the  truth  and  honesty 
That  thou  hast  baniah'd  from  thy  tongue  with  lies. 
Was  this  the  cottage,  and  the  safe  abode 
Thou  told'st  me  of?  WheX  grim  aspects  axe  these, 
These  uglr-headed  monsters  ?    Mercy  guard  me ! 
Hence  with  thy  brewM  inchantments,  foul  deceiver ! 
llafet  thou  betiayM  my  credulous  innocence 
With  visor*d  fahehood,  and  base  forgery? 
a\nd  wauld*st  thou  seek  again  to  tr^  me  here 
With  liquorish  baits  fit  to  insnare  a  brute  ? 
Were  it  a  draught  for  Juno  when  she  banquets, 
I  would  not  taste  thy  treasonous  ofier;  none 
But  such  as  are  good  men  can  give  good  things, 
And  that  which  is  not  good  is  not  delicious 
To  a  wdl-govem*d  and  wise  appetite. 

Comua,  O  foolishness  of  men !  that  lend  theh  ears 
To  those  budge  doctors  of  the  Stoic  fur. 
And  fetch  thor  precepts  from  the  Cynic  tub, 
Praising  the  lean  and  sallow  abstinence. 
Mlierefoie  did  nature  pour  her  bounties  forth 
With  such  a  full  and  unwithdrawing  hand. 
Covering  the  earth  with  odours,  fruits,  and  flocks, 
Thronging  the  seas  with  spawn  innumerable. 
But  aU  to  please  and  sate  the  curious  taste  ? 
And  set  to  work  millions  of  spinning  worms. 
That  in  their  green  shops  weave  the  smooth.hair'd  silk. 
To  deck  her  sons ;  and,  that  no  comer  might 
Be  vacant  of  her  plenty,  in  her  own  loins 
She  hutdi'd  th*  all  worshiped  ore,  and  precious  gems 
To  store  her  children  with :  if  all  the  world 
Should  in  a  pet  of  temperance  feed  on  pulse, 
Drink  the  dear  stream,  and  nothing  wear  but  frieze, 
Th*  AlUgiver  would  be  unthank*d,  would  be  un- 

praisM; 
Not  half  his  ridies  known,  and  yet  despisM, 
And  we  should  serve  him  as  a  grudsing  msster. 
As  a  penurious  niggard  of  his  wealth. 
And  live  like  Nature's  bastards,  not  her  sons, 
V^lio  would  be  quite  surcharged  with  her  own  weight, 
And  strangled  with  her  waste  fertility.  [plumes, 

Th*  earth  cumber'd,  and  the  wing'd  air  darkt  with 
The  herds  would  over-multitude  their  lords ; 
The  sea  o'erfraugfat  would  swell ;  and  th*  unsought 

diamonds 
Would  so  imblaze  the  forehead  of  the  deep. 
And  so  bestud  with  stars,  that  they  below 
Would  grow  innr'd  to  light,  and  come  at  last 
To  gaze  upon  the  sun  with  shameless  brows. 
List,  lady :  be  not  coy,  and  be  not  cozen'd 
With  that  same  vaunted  name,  virginity. 
Beauty  is  nature's  coin,  must  not  be  hoarded^ 
Bat  must  be  current,  and  the  good  thereof 
Consists  in  mutual  and  partaken  bliss, 
Unsavoury  in  th'  enjoyment  of  itself; 
If  you  let  slip  time,  like  a  neglected  rose 
It  withers  on  the  stalk  with  languish'd  head. 
Beauty  is  nature's  brag,  and  must  be  shewn 
In  ooiffts,  in  feasts,  aiM  high  solemnities. 
When  moat  may  wonder  at  the  workmanship; 


It  is  for  homdy  features  to  keep  home ; 

They  had  their  name  thence ;  coarse  complexions, 

And  cheeks  of  sorry  grain,  will  serve  to  ply 

The  sampler,  and  to  tease  the  housewife's  wooL 

What  need  a  vermeil-tinctur'd  lip  fbr  that, 

Love-darting  eyes,  or  tresses  like  the  mom  ? 

There  was  another  meaiiing  in  these  gifts; 

Think  what,  and  be  advis'd;  you  are  but  young  yet. 

Lady.  I  had  not  thought  to  have  unlock'd  my  lips 
In  this  unhallow'd  air,  b\it  that  this  juggler 
Would  think  to  charm  my  judgment,  as  mine  eyes. 
Obtruding  false  rules,  pruikt  in  reason's  garb. 
I  hate,  when  vice  can  bolt  her  arguments, 
And  virtue  has  no  tongue  to  check  her  pride. 
Impostor,  do  not  charge  most  innocent  nature, 
As  if  she  would  her  children  should  be  riotous 
With  her  abundance;  she,  good  cateress, 
Means  her  provision  only  to  the  good, 
That  live  according  to  her  sober  laws, 
And  holy  dictate  of  spare  temperance : 
If  every  just  man,  that  now  pmes  with  want, 
Had  but  a  moderate  and  beseeming  share 
Of  that  which  lewdly.pamper'd  luxury 
Now  heaps  upon  some  few  with  vast  exoen, 
Nature's  full  blessings  would  be  wdl  dispens'd 
In  unsuperfluous  even  proportion. 
And  she  no  whit  encumber'd  wixL  her  store ; 
And  then  the  giver  would  be  better  thank'd, 
His  praise  due  paid ;  for  swmish  gluttony 
Ne'er  looks  to  Heav'n  amidst  his  gorgeous  feast. 
But  with  besotted  base  mgratitude 
Crams,  and  blasphemes  hu  feeder.    Shall  I  go  on? 
Or  have  I  said  enough  ?     To  him  that  dares 
Arm  his  pro&ne  tongue  with  contemptuous  words 
Against  die  sun-dad  pow'r  of  chastity, 
Fam  would  I  something  say,  yet  to  what  end? 
Thou  hast  nor  ear  nor  soul  to  apprehend 
The  sublime  notion,  and  high  mystery, 
That  must  be  utter'd  to  unfold  thasage 
And  serious  doctrine  of  virginity ; 
And  thou  an  worthy  that  uou  shouldst  not  know 
More  happiness  than  this  thy  present  lot 
Enjoy  your  dear  wit,  and  gay  rhetoric, 
That  hast  so  wdl  been  taught  her  dazzling  fienoe. 
Thou  art  not  fit  to  hear  thyself  convinc'd ; 
Yet  should  I  try,  the  uncontrolled  worth 
Of  this  pure  cause  would  kindle  my  rapt  spirits 
To  such  a  flame  of  sacred  vehemence. 
That  dumb  things  would  be  mov'd  to  sympathise, 
And  the  bmte  euth  would  lend  her  nerves,  and  shake, 
Till  all  thy  magic  stractures,  rear'd  so  high. 
Were  shatter'd  into  heaps  o'er  thy  false  head. 

Comut,  She  fables  not ;  I  fed  that  I  do  fear 
Her  words  set  off  by  some  superior  power ; 
And  though  not  mortal,  yet  a  cold  diudd'ring  dew 
Dips  me  all  o'er,  as  when  the  wrath  of  Jont 
Speaks  thunder,  and  the  chains  of  Erebus, 
To  some  of  Satiun's  crew.    I  must  dissemble, 
And  try  her  yet  more  strongly.    Come,  no  more ; 
This  is  mere  mond  babble,  and  direct 
Against  the  canon  laws  of  our  foundation; 
I  must  not  suffer  this,  'ds  but  the  lees 
And  settlings  of  a  melancholy  blood : 
'But  this  wiU  cure  all  strai^t ;  one  sip  of  this 
Will  bathe  the  drooping  spirits  in  dd^t 
I  Beyond  the  bliss  of  dreams.    Be  wise,  and  taste. 
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TfiC  Brother i  rush  in  with  twordt  drawn,  torttt  hii 
glau  out  of  hit  hand,  and  break  it  againtt  the 
ground  ;  fit  rout  make  lign  of  retietance^  hut  are 
ail  driven  in ;  the  attendant  Spirit  comet  in* 

Spirit.  What,  have  you  let  the  fidae  inchanter  scape ! 
O  ye  mistook^  ye  should  have  8iiatch*d  his  wand, 
And  bound  him  tut ;  -without  his  rod  reyers^d. 
And  backward  mutters  of  dissevering  power, 
We  cannot  free  the  lady  that  sits  here, 
In  stony  fetten  fix*d,  and  motionless : 
Yet  stay,  be  not  disturbs ;  now  I  bethink  me. 
Some  other  means  I  have,  which  may  be  us^d. 
Which  once  of  Meliboeus  old  I  leamt. 
The  soothest  shepherd  that  e*er  pip*d  on  plains. 

There  is  a  gentle  n3rmph  not  far  from  hence. 
That  with  moist  curb  sways  the  smooth  Severn  stream, 
Sabrina  is  her  name,  a  virgin  pure ; 
Whilome  she  was  the  daughter  of  Locrine, 
That  had  the  sceptre  from  his  father  Brute. 
She,  guikleaa  damsel,  flying  the  mad  pursuit 
Of  her  enraged  stepdame  Ouendokn, 
Commended  her  fdr  innocence  to  the  flood. 
That  8tay*d  her  fli^t  with  his  cnMs-flowing  ooune. 
The  water-n^phs,  that  in  the  bottom  play'd. 
Held  up  their  pearled  wrists,  and  took  her  in. 
Bearing  her  straight  to  aged  Nereus'  hall. 
Who,  piteous  of  her  woes.  re«r*d  her  lank  head. 
And  gave  her  to  his  dausnters  to  imbathe 
In  nectar*d  lavers  atrow'd  with  asphodil. 
And  through  the  porch  and  inlet  of  each  sense 
Diopt  in  ambrosial  oils,  till  she  reviv'd, 
And  underwent  a  quick  immortal  change,      ^ 
Made  Goddess  of  tne  river;  still  she  retains 
Her  maiden  gentleness,  and  oft  at  eve 
Visits  the  h^ls  alone  the  twilight  meadows. 
Helping  all  urchin  busts,  and  Ql.luck  signs 
That  the  shrewd  meddling  elf  delights  to  make, 
Which  she  with  precious  vial*d  liquors  heals  $ 
For  which  the  shepherds  at  their  festivals 
Carol  her  goodness  loud  in  rustic  lays. 
And  throw  sweet  garland  wreaths  into  her  stream 
Of  pansies,  pinks,  and  gaudy  dafibdils. 
And,  as  the  old  swain  nid,  she  can  unlodc 
The  clasping  charm,  and  thaw  the  numbing  spdl, 
If  she  be  risnt  invoked,  in  warUcd  song; 
For  maidenhood  she  loves,  and  will  be  swift 
To  aid  a  virgin,  such  as  was  herself. 
In  hard-besetting  need;  this  will  I  try^ 
And  add  the  power  of  some  adjuring  verses 

SONO. 

Sabtinafiur, 

Listen  where  thou  art  sitting 
Under  the  glassy,  cool,  translucent  wave, 

In  twisted  braids  of  lilies  knitting 
The  loose  train  of  thy  amber<.drop^ng  hair ; 
Listen  for  dear  honour^s  sake, 
Goddess  of  the  Sflver  Lake, 
Listen  and  save ; 
Listen  and  appear  to  us, 
In  name  of  great  Oceanus ; 
By  th*  earth-shaking  Neptune's  mace 
And  Tethys*  grave  majestic  pace ; 
By  hoary  Nereus*  wrinkled  look. 
And  the  Carpathian  wiard's  hook; 


By  scaly  Triton's  windfag  shell. 
And  the  old  soothsaying  Olaucus'  spell ; 
By  Leuoothea*s  lovely  hands. 
And  her  son  that  rules  the  strands ; 
By  Thetis*  tinsd-slipper*d  fbet. 
And  the  songs  of  Syrens  sweet; 
By  dead  Parthenope's  dear  tomb; 
And  fair  Ligea's  f^den  comb. 
Wherewith  she  sits  on  diamond  rocks 
Sleeking  her  soft  alluring  locks ; 
By  all  me  Nymphs  that  nightly  dance 
Upon  thy  stjeams,  with  wily  glance ; 
Rise,  rise,  and  heave  thy  rosy  head 
From  thy  ooral-paven  bed. 
And  bridle  in  thy  headlong  wave. 
Till  thou  our  summons  answer*d  have. 
Listen  and  save. 

Sabrina  ritet,  attended  hy  Water-nymphtf  and  tings,  ^ 

By  the  rushy-fHngcd  bank. 
Where  grows  the  willow,  and  the  osier  dank. 

My  sliding  chariot  stays, 
Thick  set  with  agate,  and  the  azure  sheen 

Of  turkis  blue  and  emcnld  green. 
That  in  the  channel  strays; 

Whilst  from  off  the  waters  fleet 

Thus  I  set  my  printless  feet 

0*er  the  cowslip's  velvet  head. 

That  bends  not  as  I  tread; 

Gentle  swain,  at  thy  request, 
I  am  here. 
SpL  Goddess  dear. 
We  implore  thy  powerful  hand 
To  undo  the  charmed  band 
Of  true  virgin  here  distrest. 
Through  the  force,  and  through  the  wile, 
Of  unblcst  inchanter  vOe. 

Sab.  Shepherd,  'tis  my  office  best 
To  help  insnared  chastity : 
Brightest  ladv,  look  on  me ; 
Thus  I  sprinkle  on  thy  breast 
Drops  that  finom  my  fountain  pure 
I  have  kept  <xf  precious  cure, 
Thiioe  upon  thy  finger's  tip. 
Thrice  upon  thy  rubied  lip; 
Next  this  marble  venom'd  seat, 
Smear'd  with  sums  of  glutinous  heat, 
I  touch  with  chaste  palms  moist  and  cold: 
Now  the  spdl  hath  lost  his  hold ; 
And  I  must  haste  ere  morning  hour 
To  wait  on  Amphitrite's  bower. 

Sabrina  detcendt,  and  the  Lady  ritet  out  of  her  teat. 

Spl  Virgin,  daughter  of  Locrine, 
Sprung  from  old  Anchises'  line. 
May  thy  brimmed  waves  for  this 
Their  full  tribute  never  miss 
From  a  thousand  petty  rills. 
That  tumble  down  the  snowy  hiUs : 
Summer  drouth,  or  singed  air, 
Never  scorch  thy  tresses  fair, 
Nor  wet  October's  tonant  flood 
Thy  molten  crystal  fill  with  mud ; 
May  thy  biUows  roll  ashore 
The  beqrl,  and  the  golden  ore; 
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May  thy  lohf  head  be  ammM 
Wih  many  a  towar  and  tenas  nrnnd. 
And  here  and  there  thy  banks  upon 
Widi  gvoTcs  of  myiih  and  rinnwnon. 

Comie,  lady,  while  UeaVn  lends  us  giaoe, 
Let  US  ^  diis  cuxsed  pboe, 
Lest  the  soneier  ns  entice 
With  some  other  new  device. 
Not  a  waste  or  needless  sound. 
Till  we  come  to  holier  ground ; 
I  shall  be  toot  fiuthfiU  guide 
Through  this  gloomy  covert  wide, 
And  not  many  furlongs  thence 
Isyoor  fadie^s  lesidaiee, 
Where  this  night  are  met  in  state 
3f  any  a  friend  to  gratulate 
His  wished  presence,  and  beside 
All  the  swains,  that  near  abide, 
With  jigs  and  rural  dance  resort; 
We  shall  catdi  them  at  their  sport, 
And  our  sudden  coming  there 
Win  double  sU  their  mirth  and  cheer. 
Come,  let  us  haste,  the  stsrs  grow  high. 
But  iidi^t  sits  monarch  yet  in  the  mid  sky. 

Tke  scene  ehanges,  pretenHng  Ludlow  town  and  the 
presidents  castle ;  then  come  in  country  dancers, 
after  them  attendant  SpMt,  with  the  two  Brothers, 
and  the  Lady. 


^JM.  Back,  shepherds,  bsck,  enough  your  play 
Tin  next  son^ine  holiday; 
Here  be  without  duck  or  nod 
Other  tripjrfngs  to  be  trod 
Of  lifter  toes,  snd  such  court  gpiise 
As  Mercury  did  first  demise 
With  the  mincing  Dryades 
On  the  lawns,  snd  on  the  leas. 

This  second  song  presents  them  to  their  fither  and 
mother. 

NoUe  lord,  and  lady  bri^t, 

1  hare  brou^t  you  new  delight ; 

Here  bdiold  so  goodly  grown 

Three  fidr  brandies  of  your  own; 

Heav'n  hath  timdy  tried  theh-  youth, 

Their  fiuth,  their  patience,  and  their  truth. 

And  sent  them  here  through  hard  assays 
With  a  crown  of  deathless  praise, 

To  triumph  in  victorious  dance 
0*cr  sensual  folly  and  intemperance. 

7%e  dance  endedf  the  S^rit  epiloguizes, 

Spi.  To  the  ooe^  now  I  fly. 
And  those  happy  climes  that  lie 
Where  day  never  shuts  his  eye. 
Up  in  the  broad  fields  of  the  slqr : 
There  I  9ick  the  liquid  air, 
An  amidst  the  gardens  fidr 
Of  Hesperus,  and  his  daughten  three. 
That  sing  about  the  golden  tree : 
Aloitt  the  crisped  shades  and  bowers 
Rev£  the  spruce  and  jocund  Spring ; 
The  Graces,  and  the  rosy-bosomM  Hours, 
Thither  an  their  bounties  bring ; 


That  there  etenml  summer  dwells. 
And  west-winds  with  musky  wing 
About  the  cedam  aUeys  fling 
Nszd  and  cassises  balmy  snails. 
Iris  there  with  humid  bow 
Waters  the  odorous  banks,  that  blow 
Flowers  of  more  mingled  hue 
Than  her  purfled  scwf  can  shew, 
And  drendies  with  Elysian  dew 
(List,  mortals,  if  your  ears  be  true) 
Beds  of  hyacinths  and  roses. 
Where  jrouiw  Adonis  oft  reposes, 
Waadng  well  of  his  deep  wound 
In  slumber  soft,  and  on  the  ground 
Sadly  sits  th'  Assyrian  queen; 
But  far  above  in  spanglMl  ^een 
Celestial  Cupid  her  fam*d  son  advanced. 
Holds  his  dear. Psyche  sweet  intranc*d. 
After  her  wsnd^ring  labours  long, 
TiU  free  consent  the  gods  among 
Make  her  his  etenal  bride, 
And  from  her  fair  unspotted  side 
Two  blissful  twins  are  to  be  bom. 
Youth  and  Joy ;  so  Joye  hath  swom. 

But  now  my  task  is  smoothly  done, 
I  can  fly,  or  I  can  run 
Quickly  to  the  grsen  earth*s  end. 
Where  the  bowM  welkin  slow  doth  bend. 
And  from  thence  can  soar  as  soon 
To  the  comers  of  the  moon. 

Mortals  that  would  follow  me, 
Love  virtue ;  she  alone  is  free : 
She  can  teach  you  how  to  dimb 
Higher  than  the  sphery  chime ; 
Or  if  virtue  feeble  were, 
Heav'n  itself  would  atoop  to  her. 


ON  SHAKESPEARy  1680. 

What  needs  my  Shakespear  for  his  hononr'd  bones 

The  labour  of  an  age  in  piled  stones, 

Or  that  his  haUowM  reliques  should  be  hid 

Under  a  star-ypointing  pyramid  ? 

I>ear  son  of  memory,  great  heir  of  flsme, 

What  need^st  thou  sudi  weak  witness  of  thy  name  ? 

Thou  in  our  wonder  and  astonishment 

Hast  buUt  thyself  a  live-long  monument. 

For  whilst  to  the  shame  of  slow  endeavouring  art 

Thy  easy  numbers  flow,  and  that  each  heart 

Hath  frmn  the  leaves  of  thy  unvalued  book 

Those  Delphic  lines  with  deep  impression  took ; 

Then  thou  our  fancy  of  itself  bereaving. 

Dost  make  us  marble  with  too  much  conceiving  ; 

And  so  sepulcher^d,  in  such  pomp  dost  lie, 

That  kings  for  such  a  tomb  would  wish  to  die. 


SONNETS. 

To  the  Nightingale. 
O  KiOHTiNOALE,  that  on  yon  bkM*my  spray 
Warblest  at  eve,  when  aU  the  woods  are  still. 
Thou  with  fresh  hope  the  lover>  heart  dost  fiH, 
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While  the  jolly  boon  lead  od  propitioua  May. 
Thy  liquid  notes  that  dose  the  eye  of  day, 

Fint  heard  before  the  shallow  cuckooes  bill. 

Portend  success  in  love ;  O  if  Jove^s  will 
Have  linkM  that  amorous  power  to  thy  soft  lay, 

Kow  timely  sing,  ere  the  rude  bird  of  hate 
Foretell  my  hopeless  doom  in  some  grove  nigh ; 

As  thou  from  year  to  year  hast  sung  too  late 
For  my  relief,  yet  hadst  no  reason  why : 

Whether  the  Muse,  or  Love  call  thee  his  mate. 
Both  them  I  serve,  and  of  their  train  am  I. 

On  hh  being  arrived  at  the  Age  of  Trcenty^three, 

How  soon  hath  time,  the  subtle  thief  of  youth, 

StoPn  on  his  wing  my  three  and  twentieth  year ! 

My  hasting  days  fly  on  with  full  career. 
But  my  late  spring  no  bud  or  blossom  shew*th. 
Perhaps  my  semblance  might  deceive  the  truth. 

That  I  to  manhood  am  airivM  so  near, 

And  inward  ripeness  doth  much  less  appear. 
That  some  more  timely  happy  spirits  inou^th. 

Yet  be  it  less  or  more,  or  soon  or  slow. 
It  shall  be  still  in  strictest  measure  even 

To  that  same  lot,  however  mean  or  high. 
Toward  which  time  leads  me,  and  the  will  of  Heaven; 
AU  is,  if  I  have  grace  to  use  it  so. 

As  ever  in  my  great  task-master*s  eye. 

To  Mr.  ff»  Lawet^  on  his  Airt, 

Harry,  whose  tuneful  and  well-measurM  song 
First  taught  our  English  music  how  to  span 
Words  with  just.note  and  accent,  not  to  scan 

With  Midas*  ears,  committing  short  and  long ; 

Thy  worth  imd  sldll  exempts  thee  from  the  uiiong, 
With  praise  enough  for  envy  to  look  wan; 
To  after-age  thou  shalt  be  writ  the  man 

That  with  snux>th  air  could^st  humour  best  our  tongue. 
Thou  honour*st  verse,  and  verse  must  lend  her 
wing 
To  honour  thee,  the  priest  of  Phoebus*  quire. 

That  tun*st  their  happiest  lines  in  hymn  or  story. 
Dante  shall  give  nine  leave  to  set  thee  higher 
Than  his  Casella,  whom  he  wooM  to  sing. 

Met  in  the  milder  shades  of  purgatory. 

To  the  Lord  General  Fairfax. 

Fairfax,  whose  name  in  arms  through  Europe  rings, 
Filling  each  mouth  with  envy  or  with  pndse, 
And  Sa  her  jealous  monaidis  with  amaze, 

And  rumours  loud,  that  daunt  remotest  kings ; 

Thy  firm  unshaken  virtue  ever  brings 
Victory  home,  though  new  rebellions  raise 
Their  hydra  heads,  and  the  false  North  displays 

Her  broken  league  to  imp  their  serpent  wings. 
O  yet  a  nobler  task  awaits  thy  hand, 

(For  v^at  can  war,  but  endless  war  still  breed  ?) 

Till  truth  and  right  from  violence  be  freed. 

And  public  faith  clear*d  from  the  shamdful  brand 

Of  public  fraud.     In  vain  doth  Valour  bleed. 
While  Avarice  and  Rapine  share  the  land. 

To  the  Lord  General  Cromwett. 

Cromwell,  our  chief  of  men,  who  through  a  doud 
Not  of  war  only,  but  detractions  rud^ 


Guided  by  faith,  and  matchless  fortitude, 
To  peace  and  truth  thy  glorious  way  hast  ploughed. 
And  on  the  neck  of  crowned  Fortune  proud 

Hast  rear*d  God*s  trophies,  and  his  work  pursued, 
While  Darwen  stream  with  blood  of  Scots  imbrued. 
And  Dunbar  field  resounds  thy  praises  loud. 
And  Worcester's  laureat  wreath.    Yet  much  remains 
To  conquer  still ;  Peace  hath  her  victories 
No  less  renownM  than  war :  new  foes  arise 
Threarning  to  bind  our  souls  with  secular  chains : 
Help  us  to  save  free  conscience  from  the  paw 
Of  hireling  wolves,  whose  gospel  is  their  maw. 

To  Sir  Henry  Vane  the  younger. 

Vane,  young  in  years,  but  in  sage  counsel  did, 
Tlun  whom  a  better  senator  ne*er  held 
The  helm  of  Rome,  when  gowns,  not  arms  repelled 

The  fierce  Epirot  and  the  Afidcan  bold. 

Whether  to  settle  peace,  or  to  unfold 

The  drift  of  hollow  states  hard  to  be  spelled. 
Then  to  advise  how  War  may  best  upneld 

Move  by  her  two  main  nerves,  iron  and  gold. 
In  all  her  equipage :  besides  to  know 
Both  spiritual  power  and  civil,  what  each  means. 

What  severs  each,  thou*st  leamM,  which  few  havedone : 
The  bounds  of  either  sword  to  thee  we  owe ; 
Therefore  on  thy  firm  hand  Religion  leans 

In  peace,  and  reckons  thee  her  eldest  son. 

On  the  late  Mauacre  in  PiemonU 

Avenge,  O  Lord,  thy  slaughtered  saints,  whose  bones 

Lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold ; 

Ev*n  them  who  kept  thy  truth  so  pure  of  old. 
When  all  our  fathers  wonriiip*d  stocks  and  stones, 
Foiget  not ;  in  thy  book  record  their  groans 

VTho  were  thy  sheep,  and  in  their  ancient  fold 

Slain  by  the  bloody  Piemontne  that  rolled 
Mother  with  infant  down  the  rocks.    Their  moans 

The  vales  redoubled  to  the  hills,  and  they 
To  Heav*n.     Their  martyr'd  blood  and  ashes  sow 

0*er  all  th*  Italian  fields,  where  still  doth  sway 
The  triple  tyrant ;  that  from  these  may  grow 

A  hundred  fold,  who  having  leamM  thy  way. 
Early  may  fly  the  Babylonian  woe. 

On  hit  BUndneu. 

'When  I  consider  how  my  light  is  spent 

Ere  half  my  days  in  this  dark  world  and  wide, 
And  that  one  talent  which  is  death  to  hide, 

IxidgM  with  me  useless,  though  my  soul  m<»e  bent 

To  serve  therewith  my  Maker,  and  present 
My  true  account,  lest  he  returning  diide ; 
Doth  God  exact  day  labour,  light  denied, 

I  fondly  ask  ?  but  patience  to  prevent 
That  murmur,  soon  replies,  God  doth  not  need 

Either  man*s  work  or  his  own  gifts ;  who  best 

Bear  his  mild  yoke,  they  serve  him  best :  his  state 
Is  kingly ;  thousands  at  his  bidding  speed. 

And  post  o*cr  land  and  ocean  without  rest ; 
They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait. 

To  Mr.  Lawrence. 

Lawrence,  of  virtuous  father  virtuous  son. 
Now  that  the  fields  are  dank,  and  ways  are  mire^ 
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Where  shall  we  ioinetimes  meet,  and  hy  the  fire 
Hdp  waste  a  suUen  day,  what  may  be  won 
From  die  hard  season  gaining  ?  Thne  will  ran 
On  smoother,  till  Favonius  re-inspire 
The  firocen  ocean,  and  clothe  in  fi^  attire 
The  hly  and  rose,  Uiat  neither  sow'd  nor  spun* 

Vniat  neat  repast  shall  feast  us,  light  and  choice. 
Of  Attic  taste,  with  wine,  whence  we  may  rise 
To  hear  the  lute  well  touched,  or  artful  voice 
Warble  immortal  notes  and  Tuscan  air : 
He  who  of  Aflse  delights  can  judge,  and  spare 
To  interpose  them  oft,  is  not  unwise. 

To  Cyriac  Skirmer. 

Cynac,  whose  grandsire  on  the  royal  bench 

Of  British  "Hiemis,  with  no  mean  applause 

Pronounced,  and  in  his  volumes  taught  our  laws. 
Which  others  at  their  bar  so  often  wrench ; 
To  day  deep  thoughts  resolve  with  me  to  drench 

In  mixth,  that  after  no  repenting  draws ; 

Let  Eadid  rest,  and  Archimedes  pause. 
And  what  the  Swede  intends,  and  what  the  French. 

To  measore  life  learn  thou  betimes,  and  know      - 
Tow^  solid  good  what  leads  the  nearest  way ;    ' 
Kor  other  things  mild  Heav*n  a  time  ordains. 

And  disapproves  that  care,  though  wise  in  shew, 
That  with  superfluous  burden  loads  the  day, 

And  when  God  sends  a  cheeiful  hour,  refrains. 

To  the  game. 

C jriac,  this  three  years  day  these  eyes,  though  dear. 
To  outward  view,  of  blemish  or  of  spot, 


Bereft  of  light,  thehr  seehig  have  forgot. 
Nor  to  their  idle  orbs  doth  sight  appear 
Of  sun,  or  mocm,  or  star,  throughout  the  year. 

Or  man,  or  woman.    Yet  I  argue  not 

Against  Heav*n*s  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  9  jot 
Of  heart  or  hope ;  but  still  bear  up,  and  steer 

Right  onward.  What  supports  me?  dost  thou  ask: 
The  conscience.  Friend,  to  *ve  lost  them  overply^d 

In  liberty^s  defence,  my  noble  task. 
Of  which  idl  Europe  talks  from  side  to  side. 

This  thought  mig^t  lead  me  through  die  world^s 
vain  mask. 
Content  though  blind,  had  I  no  better  guide. 

On  his  deceased  Wifi. 
Methought  t  saw  my  late  espoused  saint 

Brou^t  to  me  like  Alcestis  from  the  grave, 

Whom  Jove*s  great  son  to  her  glad  husband  gave, 
Rescued  from  death  by  force,  though  pale  and  faint. 
Mine,  as  whom  washM  from  spot  of  <mild-bed  taint, 
.    Purification  in  the  old  law  md  save. 

And  such,  as  yet  once  more  I  trust  to  have 
Full  sight  of  her  in  Heav*n  without  restraint. 

Came  vested  all  in  white,  pure  as  her  mind : 
Her  face  was  veiled,  yet  to  my  fancied  sight 

Love,  sweetness,  goodness,  in  her  peison  shin'd 
So  dear,  sa  in  no  face  with  more  delight. 

But  O,  as  to  embrace  me  she  inclined, 
I  wak*d,  she  fled,  and  day  brought  back  my  night 
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THE  PRAISE  OF  POETRY. 

'Ti8  not  a  pyiamid  of  marUe  ttone, 

Though  high  as  our  ambition ; 

*Ti8  not  a  tomb  cut  out  in  bnus,  which  can 

Give  life  to  th*  ashes  of  a  man. 

But  verses  only;  they  shall  fVnh  appear 

Whilst  there  are  men  to  read  or  hear, 

Wha  time  shall  make  the  lasting  brass  decay, 

And  eat  the  pyramid  away. 

Taming  that  monument  wherein  men  trust 

Their  names  to  what  it  keeps,  poor  dust ; 

Then  shall  the  epitaph  remain,  and  be 

New  graven  in  eteimty. 

Poets  by  death  are  conquered,  but  the  wit 

Of  poets  triumphs  over  it. 

What  cannot  veEse?  When  Thradan  Oipheus  took 

His  lyre,  and  gently  on  it  strook, 

The  kanied  stones  came  dancing  all  along, 

And  kept  tune  to  the  charming  song. 

With  artificial  pace  the  warlike  pine. 

The  dm  and  his  wife  the  ivy  twine, 

With  all  the  better  trees  which  erst  had  stood 

UnmovM  forsook  their  native  wood. 

The  huirel  to  the  poet*s  hand  did  bow, 

Craving  the  honour  of  liis  brow; 

And  ev*ry  loving  arm  embrac'd,  and  made 

With  their  officious  leaves  a  shade. 

The  beasts,  too,  strove  his  auditocs  to  be, 

Forgetting  their  (dd  tyranny  t 

The  fearful  hart  next  to  the  lion  came. 

And  the  wolf  was  shepherd  to  the  lamb. 

Nightingalfs,  harmless  suens  of  the  air, 

And  muses  of  the  place,  were  there ; 

Who,  when  their  little  windpipes  they  had  found 

Unequal  to  so  strange  a  sound, 

O*eroome  by  art  and  grief,  they  did  expire,    ^ 

And  fen  upon  the  conquering  lyre. 

Happy,  O  happy  they !  whose  tomb  might  be, 

MansolusI  envied  by  thee! 


THE  COMPLAINT. 

Iv  a  deep  vision's  intellectual  scene, 

Beneath  a  bow*r  for  sorrow  made, 

Th*  uncomfortable  shade 

Of  the  Uack  yew*s  unlucky  green, 

MixM  with  the  mourning  wiUow's  careful  gray, 

Where  reverend  Cam  cuts  out  his  famous  way. 

The  mdancholy  Cowley  lay ;    - 

And,  lo  I  a  Muse  mpearM  to  his  closed  si^t, 

(The  Muses  oft  in  Isnds  of  vision  play) 

Body*d,  array*d,  and  seen  by  an  internal  light : 

A  golden  han  with  silver  strings  she  bore, 

A  wondrous  hieroglyphic  robe  she  wore, 


In  which  all  colours  and  all  figures  were 

That  nature  or  that  fimcy  can  create. 

That  art  can  never  imitate. 

And  with  loose  pride  it  wantoned  in  the  air. 

In  such  a  dress,  in  such  a  well-4doth*d  dream, 

She  U8*d  of  old  near  fair  Ismenus*  stream 

Pindar,  her  Theban  favourite,  to  meet ; 

A  crown  was  on  her  head,  and  wings  were  on  her  feet* 

She  touched  him  with  her  harp,  and  rsis'd  him  from 

the  ground ; 
The  shaken  strings  melodiously  resound. 
^^  Art  thou  retum*d  at  last,'*  said  she, 
'^  To  this  forsaken  place  and  me  ? 
Thou  prodigal !  who  didst  so  loosely  waste 
Of  all  thy  youthful  yean  the  good  estate; 
Art  thou  retum'd,  here  to  repent  too  late  P 
And  gather  husks  of  learning  up  at  last. 
Now  the  rich  harvesUtime  of  lii'e  is  past, 
And  winter  marches  on  so  fest  ? 
But  when  I  meant  t'  adopt  thee  for  my  son, 
And  did  as  leam'd  a  portion  assign 
As  ever  any  of  the  migh^  Nine 
Had  to  their  dearest  diildren  done ; 
"When  I  resolv'd  t'  exalt  thy  anointed  name 
Among  the  spiritual  lords  of  peaceful  fame ; 
Thou  changeling !  thou,  bewitch'd  with  noise  and 
Wouldst  into  eourts  and  cities  from  me  go ;      [shew^ 
Wouldst  see  the  world  abroad,  and  have  a  share 
In  all  the  follies  and  the  tumults  there ; 
Thou  wouldst,  forsooth !  be  Bomethmg  in  a  state, 
And  busmess  thou  wouldst  find,  or  wouldst  create : 
Business!  the feivdous pretence 
Of  human  lusts  to  shake  off  innocence; 
Business  1  the  grave  impertinence ; 
Business  I  the  thing  wmch  I  of  all  things  hate; 
Business  I  the  contndiction  of  thy  fata. 

^  Oo,  renegado !  cast  up  thy  account, 

And  see  to  what  amount 

Thy  foolish  gains  by  quitting  mei 

The  sale  of  niowle<iffe,  fame,  and  liberty. 

The  fruits  of  thy  unSeam'd  apostacy. 

Thou  thought'st  if  once  the  public  storm  were  past. 

All  th  V  remaining  life  should  sunshine  be : 

Behold  the  public  storm  is  spent  at  last. 

The  sovereign  is  toss'd  at  sea  no  more, 

And  thou,  with  all  the  noble  company, 

Art  got  at  last  to  shore : 

But  whilst  thy  feUow-voyaoers  I  see, 

All  march'd  up  to  possess  Oic  pramis'd  land^ 

Thou  still  alone,  alas !  dost  giq>ing  stand 

Upon  the  naked  beach,  upon  the  barren  sand. 

'^  As  a  fair  morning  of  the  blessed  spring. 
After  a  tedious  stormy  night. 
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Sadb  wm  the  ^orious  aitrj  of  our  klnff ; 

Enridiiiig  nuusture  dropped  on  evoythlng : 

Plentv  he  80w*d  bdow^  and  cast  about  him  light 

But  ttien,  alas  I  to  thee  alone 

One  of  Old  Oideoii*8  miiadea  iraa  shewn. 

For  er'iy  tiree,  and  er'zy  heri>  aiound. 

With  penly  dew  was  oown^d. 

And  upon  all  the  quicken'd  ground 

The  fruitful  seed  of  Heav*n  did  hiooding  lie, 

And  nothing  hut  the  Muse*a  fleece  was  dry. 

It  did  aD  ouer  threats  surpass, 

When  God  to  his  own  people  said, 

jThe  men  whom  throu^l^  wanderings  he  had  led) 

That  be  would  gire  them  er'n  a  heaT*n  of  hiaas : 

They  look'd  up  to  that  heaven  in  vain, 

That  bovmteoua  h^y^n !  which  God  did  not  icstiain 

Upon  the  most  unjust  to  shine  and  rain. 

"•  The  Radicl,  fbr  which  twice  seven  yean  and  nuoe, 

Thou  didst,  with  fidth  and  labour  serve, 

And  didst  (if  fidth  and  kbour  can)  deserve, 

Thott^  she  contracted  was  to  thee, 

Giv*n  to  another  thou  didst  see, 

Oiv*n  to  another,  who  had  store 

Of  fairer  and  of  ridMT  wives  b^ore, 

And  not  a  Leah  left,  thy  recompense  to  be. 

Go  on,  twice  sev*n  years  more  thy  fortune  try. 

Twice  aev'n  years  more  God  in  ms  bounty  may 

Give  thee  lo  i&m  away 

Into  the  court's  deodtAil  lottery  i 

But  think  how  Ukdy  'tis  that  thou. 

With  the  dull  work  of  thy  unwieldy  plough, 

Shooldst  in  a  hard  and  barren  season  thrive, 

Shouldst  even  able  be  to  live; 

Thou !  to  whose  share  so  little  bread  did  fall 

In  the  miraculous  year  when  manna  rain'd  on  alL" 

Thus  spake  the  Muse,  and  spake  it  with  a  smite. 

That  aeem'd  at  once  to  pity  and  revile : 

And  to  her  thus,  raising  his  thou^tful  head. 

The  mdsndioly  Cowley  said] 

^  Ah !  wanton  ibe !  dost  thou  upbraid 

The  iDs  which  thou  thysdf  hast  made? 

When  in  the  cradle  innocent  I  lay. 

Thou,  wicked  spirit !  stolest  me  away. 

And  my  abuaed  soul  didst  bear 

Into  thy  new4bund  worids,  I  know  not  where. 

Thy  gdden  Indies  in  the  air ; 

And  ever  snice  I  strive  in  vain 

3Iy  rafish'd  freedom  to  regain ; 

Still  I  rebd,  still  thou  dost  reign ; 

Lo,  still  in  verse,  against  thee  I  complain* 

There  is  a  sort  of  stubbom  weeds, 

Which,  if  the  eardi  but  once  it  ever  breeds, 

No  wbdiesome  herb  can  near  them  thrive, 

No  uaeAil  plant  can  keep  alive : 

The  Ibcdish  sports  I  did  on  thee  bestow 

Make  aU  my  art  and  labour  fruitless  now ; 

Where  once  such  fairies  dance,  no  grass  doth  ever  grow. 

^'  When  my  new  mind  had  no  infu8i(m  known. 

Thou  gav'st  so  deep  a  tincture  of  thine  own. 

That  ever  since  I  vainly  try 

To  wash  away  th'  inherent  dye : 

Long  woric,  perfanNi,  may  spoil  thy  colours  quite, 

But  never  wm  reaucs  die  native  white. 


To  aU  the  ports  of  honour  and  of  gidn 
I  often  steer  my  course  in  vain ; 
Thy  gale  conies  cross,  and  drives  me  back  again. 
Thou  slacken'st  all  my  nerves  of  industry. 
By  making  them  so  on  to  be 
The  tinkling  strinn  of  thy  loose  ndnstrelsy. 
Whoever  tids  world's  happiness  would  see 
Must  as  entirely  cast  off  thee, 
As  they  who  only  beav'n  desire 
Do  from  the  world  retire. 
This  was  my  error,  this  my  gross  mistake, 
Myself  a  demi-votary  to  make. 
Thus  with  Sapphira  and  her  husband's  fate, 
'A  fault  which  I,  like  them,  am  taught  too  late) 
^or  all  that  I  gave  up  I  nodiing  gain. 
And  perish  for  the  part  whidi  I  retain. 

^<  Teach  me  not  then,  O  thou  Mladous  Muse  I 

The  court  and  better  king  t'  accuse; 

The  heav'n  under  which  1  live  is  fair. 

The  fertile  soil  will  a  full  harvest  bear: 

Thine,  thine  is  all  the  barrenness,  if  thou 

Mak'st  me  sit  still  and  smg,  when  I  should  plough. 

When  I  but  think  how  many  a  tedious  year 

Qur  patient  sovereign  did  attend 

His  long  miifortunes'  fatal  end; 

How  cheerfully,  and  how  exempt  from  fear. 

On  the  Great  Soveieign's  will  he  did  depend, 

I  ought  to  be  accurs'd  if  I  refuse 

To  wait  on  his,  O  thou  fallacious  Muse ! 

Kings  have  loDg  hands,  they  say,  and  though  I  be 

So  distant,  thev  may  reach  at  length  to  me. 

However,  of  all  princes,  thou 

Shouldst  not  reproach  rewards  for  being  small  or  slow-^ 

Thou !  who  rewardest  but  with  pop'Ur  breadi, 

And  that  too,  after  death  1" 


THE  COUNTRY  MOUSE. 

At  the  large  foot  of  a  fUr  hollow  tree, 
Close  to  idow'd  ground,  seated  oommodiously, 
His  andent  and  hereditary  house, 
There  dwelt  a  good  substantial  Country  Mouse, 
Frugal,  -and  grave,  and  carefiil  of  the  main. 
A  City  Mouse,  well  coated,  sledc,  and  gay, 
A  mouse  of  high  desree,  which  lost  his  way. 
Wantonly  walking  fordi  to  take  die  air, 
Had-arriv'd  early,  and  belighted  there 
For  a  day's  lodging.    The  good  hearty  host 
(The  ancient  plenty  of  his  hall  to  boast) 
Did  all  the  stores  produce  that  might  exdte. 
With  various  tastes,  the  oourder's  appetite: 
Fitches  and  beans,  peason,  and  oats,  and  wheat, 
And  a  large  chesnut,  the  delidous  meat 
Which  Jove  himself,  were  he  a  mouse,  would  eat. 
And  fbr  a  hautgout,  there  was  mix'd  with  these 
The  swerd  of  bacon,  and  the  coat  of  cheese, 
The  predoua  relics  which  at  harvest  he 
Had  gather'd  from  the  reaper's  luxury. 
Freely  (said  he)  fall  on,  and  neVer  spare, 
The  bounteous  Gods  will  for  to-monrow  care. 
And  thus  at  ease  on  beds  of  straw  they  lay. 
And  to  their  genius  sacrific'd  the  day : 
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Yet  the  nice  gutiil'i  EpIoiKin  miiid 

(Though  brooding  maae  faim  dvil  seem  and  kind) 

Deapis'd  tiiifl  ooimtry  feait,  and  sdU  his  diou^t 

Upon  the  cakes  and  pies  of  London  wrought 

Your  bounty  and  civility  (said  he) 

MHiich  I*m  suipvisM  in  these  rude  parts  to  see, 

Shews  that  the  Oods  have  given  you  a  mind 

Too  noble  for  the  firte  whidi  here  you  find. 

Why  should  a  soul  so  virtuous  and  so  great 

Lose  itself  thus  in  an  obscure  retreat  ? 

Let  savage  beasts  lodge  in  a  oountry  dm, 

You  should  see  towns,  and  manners  know,  and  men ; 

And  taste  the  gen*Rms  lux*ry  of  Ae  court, 

Where  all  the  mice  of  quality  resort ; 

Where  thousand  beauteous  sties  about  you  move. 

And  by  high  fare  are  pliant  made  to  love. 

We  all  ere  long  must  render  up  our  breath, 

No  cave  or  hole  can  shelter  us  fiom  death. 

Since  life  is  so  uncertain  and  so  short, 

Let's  spend  It  all  in  feasting  and  in  sport 

Come,  worthy  sir  I  come  with  me,  and  partake 

All  the  great  things  that  mortals  happy  make. 

Alas !  what  virtue  hath  sufficient  arms 
T'  oppose  bri^t  honour  and  soft  pleasure's  charms  ? 
What  wisdom  can  their  magic  force  repd  ? 
It  draws  this  reverend  hermit  from  his  ceU. 
It  was  the  time,  when  witty  poets  teQ, 
''  That  Phoebus  into  Thetis'  bosom  fell : 
She  blush'd  at  first,  and  then  put  out  the  light, 
And  drew  the  modest  curtains  of  the  night" 
Plainly,  the  truth  to  tell,  the  sun  was  set, 
When  to  the  town  our  weary'd  travllers  get 
To  a  lord's  house,  as  lordly  as  can  be, 
Made  for  the  use  of  pride  and  luxury. 
They  come ;  the  gentle  courtier  at  the  door 
Stoi»,  and  will  hardly  enter  in  before ; 
But  'ds,  sir,  your  command,  and  being  so, 
I'm  sworn  t'  obedience;  and  so. in  they  go. 
Behind  a  hanging  in  a  spacious  room, 
(The  richesjt  work  of  Mortlake's  noble  loom) 
They  wait  f i^iile,  their  weary'd  lunbs  to  rest 
Till  silence  should  invite  them  to  their  feast, 
^  About  the  hour  that  Cynthia's  sflver  light 
Had  toudi'd  the  pale  meridies  of  the  night" 
At  last  the  various  supper  bemg  done, 
It  happen'd  that  the  company  was  gone 
Into  a  room  remote,  servants  and  aU, 
To  please  their  noble  fancies  with  a  balL 
Our  host  leads  forth  his  stranger,  and  does  find 
All  fitted  to  the  bounties  of  his  mind. 
Still  on  the  table  half-fiU'd  dishes  stood, 
And  with  delicious  bits  the  fioor  was  strew'd. 
The  courteous  mouse  presents  him  with  the  best. 
And  both  with  fat  varieties  are  bless'd : 
Th'  industrious  peasant  evhy  where  does  range. 
And  thanks  the  Gods  for  his  life's  happy  change. 
Lo  I  in  the  midst  of  a  weU-freightcd  pie 
They  both  at  last  glutted  and  wanton  lie : 
When,  see  the  sad  reverse  of  prosp'rous  fiite, 
And  what  fierce  storms  on  mortal  glories  wait : 
With  hideous  noise  down  the  rude  Bervants  come, 
Six  dogs  before  run  barking  into  the  room ; 
The  wretched  gluttons  fly  with  wild  aflfKght, 
And  hate  the  £lness  which  retards  their  flight 
Our  trembling  peasant  wishes  now,  in  vain,  '^ 

That  rocks  and  mountains  oover'd  him  again. 


Oh  how  the  change  of  his  poor  life  he  curs'd ! 
This  of  all  lives,  said  he,  is  sure  the  wont 
Give  me  again,  ye  Gods !  my  cave  and  wood ; 
With  peace,  let  tares  and  aoorns  be  my  food. 


TO  THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY. 

Philosophy  !  the  great  and  only  heir 

Of  all  that  human  knowledge  which  has  been 

Unforfeited  by  man's  rebeUious  sin. 

Though  fiin  of  years  he  doth  iq>pear, 

(Philoiiophy  f  I  say,  and  call  it  he, 

For  whatsoe'er  the  painter's  fancy  be, 

It  a  male  virtue  seems  to  me) 

Has  still  been  kept  in  nonage  till  of  late. 

Nor  manag'd  or  enjoy'd  his  vast  estate. 

Thzee  or  four  thousand  years,  one  would  have  thought. 

To  rawness  and  perfection  might  have  brought 

A  science  so  well  bred  and  nurs'd,  ' 

And  of  such  hopeful  parts,  too,  at  the  first; 

But,  oh !  the  guardians  and  the  tutors  then, 

(Some  negligent,  and  some  ambitious  men) 

Would  ne'er  consent  to  set  him  firee. 

Or  his  own  nat'ral  pow'rs  to  let  him  see. 

Lest  that  should  put  an  end  to  their  authority. 

That  his  own  bus'ness  he  might  quite  foiget. 

They  amus'd  him  with  the  sports  of  wanton  wit ; 

With  the  deserts  of  poetry  they  fed  bun. 

Instead  of  solid  meats  t'  increase  his  force ; 

Instead  of  vig'rous  exercise,  they  led  him 

Into  the  pleasant  labyrinths  of  ever-fresh  discourse : 

Instead  of  cazrying  him  to  see 

The  riches  which  do  hoarded  for  him  lie 

In  Nature's  endless  ^easury, 

They  chose  his  eye  to  entertain 

(His  curious,  but  not  cov'tous  eye) 

With  painted  scenes  and  pageants  of  the  brain. 

Some  few  exalted  sp'rits  this  latter  age  has  shevm, 

That  labour'd  to  assert  the  liberty 

(From  guardians  who  were  now  usurpers  grown) 

Of  this  old  minor,  still  ci^tiv'd  Philosophy ; 

But  'twas  rebellion  call'd,  to  fight 

For  such  a  long-oppressed  right 

Bacon,  at  last,  a  mighty  man !  arose. 

Whom  a  wise  king  and  nature  chose 

Lord  Chancellor  of  both  th^ir  laws, 

And  boldly  undertook  the  injur'd  pupil's  cause. 

Authority,  which  did  a  body  boast, 

Though  'twas  but  air  condens'd,  and  stalk'd  about 

Like  some  old  giant's  more  gigantic  ghost. 

To  terrify  the  learned  rout 

With  the  plain  magic  of  true  reason's  light, 

He  chas'd  out  of  our  sight. 

Nor  sulFer'd  living  men  to  be  misled 

By  the  vain  shadows  of  the  dead :  [torn  fled  : 

To  graves,  from  whence  it  rose,  the  conquer'd  phan. 

He  broke  that  monstrous  God  which  stood, 

In  midst  of  th'  orchard,  and  the  whole  did  daini. 

Which  with  a  useless  scythe  of  wood, 

And  something  else  not  worth  a  name, 

fBoth  vast  for  shew,  yet  neither  fit 

Or  to  defend  or  to  l)eget, 
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RldicukMU  and  sensden  tenon !)  made 

Cliildien  and  superstitious  men  anaid. 

The  orduod's  open  now,  and  free; 

Bacon  has  broke  that  scarecrow  deity : 

Come,  enter  all  that  will, 

Behold  the  ripen'd  fruit,  come,  gather  now  your  fill ! 

Vet  stiU,  meOiinks,  we  &in  wotdd  be 

Catching  at  the  forbidden  tree ; 

We  would  be  like  the  Deity; 

When  truA  and  falsehood,  good  and  eyil,  we 

M'ithout  the  senses'  aid  within  ourselves  would  see ; 

For  'tis  Ood  only  who  can  find 

AH  natoie  in  his  mind. 

From  words,  which  are  but  pictures  of  the  thought, 
(Though  we  our  thou^ts  from  them  pervendy 

drew) 
To  things,  the  mind's  right  object,  he  it  brought ; 
Like  foolish  birds  to  painted  grapes  we  flew. 
He  sought  and  gatfaer'd  for  our  use  the  true ; 
And  when  on  hoips  the  chosen  bunches  lay, 
lie  press'd  them  wisely  the  mechanic  way. 
Till  all  their  juice  did  in  one  vessel  join. 
Ferment  into  a  nourishment  divine, 
The  thirsty  80ul*s  refreshing  wine. 
lillio  to  the  life  an  exact  piece  would  make. 
Must  not  from  others'  work  a  copy  take ; 
No,  not  from  Rubens  or  Vandyck ; 
Much  less  content  himself  to  make  it  like 
Th'  ideas  and  the  images  which  lie 
In  his  own  fancy  or  his  memory : 
No,  he  before  his  sight  must  place 
The  natural  and  living  face ; 
The  real  object  must  command 
Eadi  judgment  of  his  eye  and  motion  of  his  hand. 

From  these,  and  all  long  errors  of  the  way, 

In  which  our  wand'ring  predecessors  went. 

And,  like  th'  old  Hebrews,  many  years  did  stray 

In  deserts,  but  <^  small  extent, 

Bacon,  like  Moses,  led  us  forth  at  last; 

The  barren  wildemeaa  he  pass'd. 

Did  on  the  very  ba|der  stand 

Of  the  bless'd  pracffls'd  land. 

And  from  the  mountain's  top  of  his  exalted  wit, 

Saw  it  himself,  and  shew'd  us  it 

But  life  did  never  to  one  man  allow 

Time  to  discover  worlds,  and  conquer  too ; 

Nor  can  so  short  a  line  sufiident  be 

To  &thom  the  vast  deeps  of  Nature's  sea : 

The  work  he  did  we  ouffht  t'  admire. 

And  were  unjust  if  we  would  more  require 

From  his  few  years,  divided  'twixt  th'  excess 

Of  low  affliction  and  high  happiness : 

For  who  on  things  remote  can  fix  his  sight, 

That's  always  m  a  triumph  or  a  fight  ? 


From  jooj  great  champions !  we  expect  to  get 
These  spadons  countries  but  discover'd  yet ; 
Countries  where  jret,  instead  of  Nature,  we 
Her  image  and  her  idols  worship'd  see :  ' 

These  la^  and  wealthy  regions  to  subdue, 
Though  i«»wiTig  has  whole  armies  at  command, 
Quarter'd  about  in  every  land, 
A  better  tnop  she  ne'er  together  drew. 
Methinka,  like  Gideon's  little  band, 


God  with  design  has  pick'd  out  you. 

To  do  these  noble  wonders  by  a  few. 

When  the  whole  host  he  saw.  They  are,  said  he, 

Too  many  to  o*ercome  for  me : 

And  now  he  chooses  out  his  men. 

Much  in  the  way  that  he  did  then : 

Not  those  many,  whom  he  found 

Idly  extended  on  the  ground 

To  drink,  with  their  Ejected  head, 

The  stream,  just  so  as  by  their  mouths  it  fled : 

No ;  but  those  few  who  took  the  waters  up, 

And  made  of  their  laborious  hands  the  cup. 

Thus  you  prepar'd,  and  in  jthe  glorious  fight 

Their  wondrous  pattern,  too,  you  take : 

Their  old  and  empty  pitchers  first  they  brake. 

And  with  their  hands  then  lifted  up  the  light. 

16 1  sound  too  the  trumpets  here ! 

Already  your  victorious  lights  appear ; 

New  scenes' of  Heav'n  abnuly  we  espy. 

And  crowds  of  golden  worlds  on  high, 

Which  from  the  spadous  plains  of  earth  and  sea 

Could  never  yet  discover'd  be 

By  sailor's  or  Chaldean's  watchful  eye. 

Nature's  great  works  no  distance  can  obscure. 

No  smallness  her  near  objects  can  secure : 

Ye  'aye  taught  the  curious  sight  to  press 

Into  the  privatest  recess 

Of  her  imperceptible  littleness : 

Ve  'ave  leam'd  to  read  her  smallest  hand. 

And  well  begun  her  deepest  sense  to  understand. 

Mischief  and  true  dishonour  fall  on  those 

Who  would  to  laughter  or  to  scorn  expose 

So  virtuous  and  so  noble  a  design, 

So  human  for  its  use,  for  knowledge  so  divine. 

The  things  which  these  proud  men  despise,  and  call 

Impertinent,  and  vain,  and  small. 

Those  smallest  things  of  nature  let  me  know, 

Rather  than  all  their  greatest  actions  do. 

Whoever  would  deposed  truth  advance 

Into  the  throne  usurp'd  from  it. 

Must  fed  at  first  the  blows  of  ignorance. 

And  the  sharp  points  of  envious  wit 

So  when,  by  various  turns  of  the  celestial  dance. 

In  many  thousand  years 

A  star,  so  long  unimown,  appears. 

Though  Heav'n  itself  more  beauteous  by  it  grow. 

It  troubles  and  alarms  the  world  bdow, 

Does  to  the  wise  a  star,  to  fools  a  meteor,  shew. 

With  courage 'and  success  you  the  bold  work  be^ ; 

Your  cradle  has  not  idle  been : 

None  e'er  but  Hercules  and  you  could  be 

At  five  years*  age  worthy  a  history : 

And  ne'er  did  Fortune  better  yet 

Th'  historian  to  the  story  fit 

As  you  from  all  old  errors  free 

And  purge  the  body  of  Philosophy, 

So  from  all  modem  foUies  he 

Has  vindicated  doquence  and  wit : 

His  candid  style  like  a  dean  stream  does  slide, 

And  his  bright  fancy  all  the  way 

Does,  like  the  sunshine,  in  it  play ; 

It  does  like  Thames,  the  best  of  rivers,  glide. 

Where  the*  God  does  not  ruddy  overturn. 
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But  gently  pour,  the  crystil  um,  [guide. 

And  with  judicious  hands  docs  tfa&  whole  current 
It  has  an  the  heaudes  Nature  can  impart, 
And  all  the  comely  dress,  without  the  paint,  of  Art. 


ANACREONTICS. 

Love* 

I'll  sing  of  heroes,  and  of  kings, 
In  mighty  numbeis,  mighty  thSigs. 
Begin,  my  Muse  I  hut,  lo !  the  strings 
To  my  great  song  rebeUious  prove ; 
The  strings  will  sound  of  nought  but  love. 
I  broke  them  all,  and  put  on  new ; 
'Tis  this  or  nodung,  sure,  will  do. 
These,  sure,  said  I,  will  me  obey ; 
These,  sure,  heroic  notes  will  play. 
Straight  I  began  with  thundering  Jore, 
And  all  th*  immortal  powers  but  Love ; 
Love  smiled,  and  from  my  enfeebled  lyre 
Came  gentle  airs,  such  as  inspire 
Mdtmg  love,  and  soft  desire. 
Farew^  then  heroes,  fitrewell  kings, 
And  mighty  numben,  mighty  things ; 
Love  tunes  my  heart  just  to  my  strings. 

BHMng. 

The  thbsty  earth  soaks  up  the  rain. 
And  drinks,  and  gapes  for  drink  again. 
The  plants  suck  in  the  earth,  and  are 
With  constant  drinking  fresh  and  fair. 
The  sea  itself,  which  one  would  think  * 

Should  have  but  little  need  of  drink. 
Drinks  ten  thousand  riven  up. 
So  fiU'd  that  they  overflow  the  cup. 
The  busy  sun,  (and  one  would  guess 
By*s  drunken  fiery  face  no  less) 
Drinks  up  the  sea,  and  when  he*as  done. 
The  moon  and  stars  drink  up  the  sun. 
They  diink  and  dance  by  their  own  light, 
Thc^  drink  and  revel  all  the  night. 
Nothing  in  Nature's  sober  found. 
But  an  eternal  health  goes  mund. 
Fill  up  the  bowl,  then,  *fill  it  high. 
Fill  all  the  g^bases  there,  for  why 
Should  ev'ry  creatme  drink  but  I ; 
Why,  man  of  morals,  tell  me  why  ? 

Beauty, 

Liberal  Nature  did  dispense 
To  an  thinffs  arms  for  their  defence ; 
And  some  uie  arms  with  sinewy  force. 
And  some  with  swiftness  in  the  course ; 
Some  with  hard  hoofi^  or  forked  daws. 
And  some  with  homs,  or  tusked  jaws ; 
And  some  with  scales,  and  some  with  wings. 
And  some  with  teeth,  and  some  with  stings : 
Wisdom  to  man  she  did  afford. 
Wisdom  for  shield,  and  wit  for  sword. 
What  to  beauteous  womankind, 
MHuit  aims,  what  armour,  has  she  assigned  ? 
Beauty  is  both;  for  with  the  fair 
What  azms^  what  armour,  can  compare  ? 


What  Bted,  what  gold,  or  diamond. 
More  impassable  is  found  ? 
And  yet  what  flame,  what  lightning,  e'er 
So  great  an  active  force  did  bear  ? 
Th^  are  all  weapon,  and  they  dart. 
Like  porcupines,  from  ev'ry  part. 
Who  can,  alas  I  their  stxengUi  ezpess, 
Arm'd,  when  they  themselves  undress, 
C^>  I  pd  with  nalrfdncss. 

Age, 

Oft  am  I  by  the  women  told. 
Poor  Anaoeon !  thou  grow'st  old : 
Look  how  thy  hidrs  are  falling  aU ; 
Poor  Anacreon  I  how  they  faU ! 
Whether  I  grow  dd  or  no, 
By  th'  effects  t  do  not  know ; 
This  I  know  without  being  told, 
'Tis  time  to  live  if  I  grow  old ; 
'Tis  time  short  pleasures  now  to  take. 
Of  little  life  the  best  to  make, 
And  manage  wisdy  the  last  stake. 

The  Aeeomtt, 

When  all  the  stars  are  by  thee  tdd, 
nrhe  endless  sums  of  heav'nlv  gold) 
Or  when  the  hairs  are  redconM  all. 
From  sickly  Autumn's  head  that  fall. 
Or  when  the  drops  that  make  the  sea, 
Whilst  an  her  sands  thy  counters  be. 
Thou  then,  and  thou  aJone,  must  prove 
Th'  arithmetician  of  my  love. 
An  hundred  loves  at  Athens  score, 
At  Corinth  write  an  hundred  more ; 
Fair  Corinth  does  such  beauties  bear. 
So  few  is  an  escaping  there. 
Write  then  at  Chios  seventy.three, 
Write  then  at  Lesbos  (let  me  see)  ; 
Write  me  at  Lesbos  ninety  down, 
FuU  ninety  loves,  and  half  a  one ; 
And  next  to  these  let  me  present 
The  fidr  Ionian  regiment; 
And  next  the  Carian  company. 
Five  hundred  both  efiectivdy ; 
Three  hundred  more  at  Rhodes  and  Crete ; 
Three  hundred  'tis,  I  am  sure,  complete; 
For  aims  at  Crete  each  face  does  bear. 
And  ev'ry  eye's  an  archer  there. 

00  on,  this  stop  why  dost  thou  make  ? 
Thou  think'st,  perhaps,  that  I  mistake. 
Seems  this  to  thiee  too  great  a  sum  ? 
Why  many  tiiousands  are  to  come ; 
The  mi^^ty  Xerxes  could  not  boast 
Such  diff*rent  nations  in  his  host. 

On ;  for  my  love,  if  thou  be'st  weary. 
Must  find  some  better  secretary. 

1  hi^ve  not  yet  my  Persian  told. 
Nor  yet  my  Syrian  loves  inrdl^d. 
Nor  Indian  nor  Arabian, 

Nor  Cyprian  loves  nor  African, 
Nor  Scythian  nor  Italian  flames ; 
There's  a  whole  map  behind  of  names, 
Of  gentle  loves  i'  th'  Temp'rate  Zono, 
And  cold  ones  in  the  Frigid  one, 
Cold  fioien  loves  with  which  I  nine. 
And  paxdied  loves  beneath  the  Line. 
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The  Sfkure. 

Fffl  the  bowl  with  rosy  wine, 
Anmnd  our  templeH  noes  tiHoe, 
And  kt  us  cheemiUy  awhile, 
Liikethe  wine  and  roses  smile ; 
rrown*d  with  roses  we  oontemn 
^'78^*  wealthj  diadon. 
To-day  is  oms ;  what  do  we  feer  ? 
To-day  is  ouis,  we  hare  it  heref 
Let  us  treat  it  kindly,  that  it  may 
Wish,  at  least,  with  us  to  stay : 
Ijct  us  banish  business,  banish  sorow  ; 
To  the  gods  belongs  to-monow. 

Another. 
Uoderneath  this  myrtle  shade. 
On  flow^  beds  supinely  laid, 
With  odorous  oils  my  head  o^eiilowing. 
And  anmnd  it  roses  growing, 
What  should  I  do  but  drink  away 
The  beat  and  troubles  of  the  day  ? 
In  this  more  than  kii^^y  state, 
Imtc  himself  shall  on  me  wait 
Fill  to  me.  Love !  nay  fill  it  up, 
And  ming^  cast  into  the  cup 
Wit  and  mirth,  and  noUe  fires, 
Vigorous  heakh,  and  gay  desires. 
The  wheel  of  life  no  less  will  stay 
In  a  smoodi  than  rugged  way; 
Since  it  equally  doth  flee. 
Let  the  motion  pfeasant  be. 
M^y  do  we  piedous  ointments  show'r. 
Nobler  wines  why  do  we  pour  ? 
Beauteous  flow^  why  do  we  spread, 
Upon  the  mon*ments  of  the  dead  ? 
Nothing  they  but  dust  can  shew, 
Or  bones  that  hasten  to  be  so. 
Crown  me  with  voaes  whilst  I  li?e, 
Now  your  wines  and  ointments  give ; 
After  death  I  nothing  craye. 
Let  me  alive  your  pleasures  have, 
AH  are  Stoics  in  lbs  grave. 

The  Grasthopper, 

Happy  insect  I  what  can  be 
In  happiness  compar*d  to  thee  ? 
Fed  widi  nourishment  divine. 
The  dewy  morning's  gentle  wine ! 
Nature  waits  upon  thee  still. 
And  thr  verdant  cup  does  fill ; 
*Tis  filTd  wherever  thou  dost  tread, 
Natme  aelTs  Ay  Ganymede. 
Thou  dost  drini,  and  dance  and  sing, 
Hi^ipier  than  die  lumpiest  king ! 
AH  the  fields  which  thou  dost  see, 
AH  the  plants,  belong  to  thee; 
An  that  summer-hcrais  produce, 
Fertile  made  with  eariy  juice : 
Msn  for  thee  does  sow  and  plow ; 
Fanner  he,  and  landlord  thou ! 
Thou  dost  innocently  joy. 
Nor  does  thy  luxury  destrov. 
The  shepherd  gbdly  heareth  thee, 
More  faannonious  than  he. 


Thee  country  hinds  with  gladness  hear, 

Prophet  of  tne  ripen'd  year ! 

Thee  Phoebus  loves,  and  does  inspire ; 

Phiebus  is  himself  thy  abe. 

To  thee  of  all  things  upon  earth. 

Life  is  no  longer  t^  thy  mirth. 

Happy  insect !  happy  thou. 

Dost  neither  age  nor  winter  know: 

But  when  thou  *st  drunk,  and  danc'd,  and  sung 

Thy  fill,  the  flow*ry  leaves  among, 

(Voluptuous,  and  wise  withal. 

Epicurean  animal  I) 

Sated  with  thy  summer  feast. 

Thou  retir*st  to  endless  rest. 

The  StpaU4w, 
Foolish  prater !  what  dost  thou 
So  early  at  my  window  do 
With  thy  tuneless  serenade  ? 
WeU  it  had  been  had  Tereiik  made 
Thee  as  dumb  as  Philomel; 
There  his  knife  had  done  but  wdL 
In  thy  undisooverM  nest 
Thou  dost  all  the  winter  rest, 
And  dresmest  o'er  thy  summer  joys 
Free  from  the  stormy  season's  noise; 
Free  from  th'  ill  thou  'st  done  to  me; 
Who  distmbs  or  seeks  out  thee  P 
Hadst  thou  all  the  charming  notes 
Of  the  woods'  noetic  throats, 
All  thy  art  could  never  pay 
What  thou  'st  ta'en  from  me  away. 
Cruel  bird !  ikon  'st  ta'en  away 
A  dream  out  of  ihy  anns  to-day ; 
A  dresm  that  ne'er  must  equall'd  be 
By  all  that  waking  eyes  may  see : 
Thou  this  damage  to  repair, 
Nothing  half  so  sweet  or  frdr. 
Nothing  half  so  good  can'st  bring, 
Thou^  men  say  thou  bring'st  the  Spring. 

El^y  tipon  Anaereon^  vho  mte  ahoaked  by  a  Grapes 
stone.    Spoken  by  the  God  qfLove* 

0OW  shall  I  lament  thine  end. 

My  best  servant  and  my  friend  ? 

Nay,  and  if  from  a  deify 

So  much  deiiy'd  as  I, 

It  sound  not  too  profrine  and  odd. 

Oh !  my  Master,  and  my  Gkxl  I 

For  'tis  true,  most  mighty  Poet ! 

(Though  I  like  not  men  should  know  it) 

I  am  in  naked  Nature  less. 

Less  by  much  than  in  thy  dress. 

All  thy  verse  is  sofrer  fsr 

Than  the  downy  feathers  are 

Of  my  wings,  or  of  my  arrows. 

Of  my  mother's  doves  or  sparrows. 

Sweet  as  lovers'  freshest  kisses. 

Or  their  riper  following  blisses, 

Oracefril,  deanly,  smooth,  and  round, 

All  with  Venus^  girdle  bound. 

And  thy  life  was  all  the  while 

Kind  and  gentle  as  thy  style : 

The  Bmoo&.pac'd  hours  of  ev'ry  day 

Glided  num'iously  away ; 
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Like  thy  vcne  each  hour  did  pan, 
Sweet  and  short,  like  that  it  was. 

Some  do  bat  their  youth  aDow  me, 
Jutt  what  they  by  Nature  owe  me, 
The  time  tfaat*a  mine,  and  not  their  own. 
The  certain  tribute  of  my  crown ; 
When  they  grow  old,  tliey  grow  to  be 
Too  busy  or  too  wise  for  me. 
Thou  wcKt  wiser,  and  didst  know 
None  too  wise  Air  love  can  grow. 
Love  was  with  thy  life  entwin*d, 
Close  as  heat  with  fire  is  join'd ; 
A  pow'rful  brand  prescribM  the  date 
Of  thhie,  like  Meleager*s  fate. 
Th*  antijpeiistasis  of  age 
More  inflam*d  thy  amorous  lage ; 
Thy  silver  liairs  yielded  me  more 
Than  evoi  golden  curls  before. 

Had  I  the  power  of  creation. 
As  I  have  of  geaeraUon, 
Where.  I  the  matter  must  obey. 
And  caSnot  work  plate  out  of  day. 
My  creatures  should  be  all  like  thee ; 
'Tis  thou  shouldst  their  idea  be. 
They,  like  thee,  should  thoroughly  hate 
Bus*nes8,  honour,  title,  state : 
Other  wealth  the^  should  not  know 
But  what  my  livmg  mines  bestow : 
The  pomp  of  kings  they  should  confeas 
At  their  crownings  to  be  less 
Than  a  lover's  humblest  guise, 
When  at  his  mistress*  feet  he  lies. 
Rumour  they  no  more  should  mind 
Than  men  safeJanded  do  the  wind. 
Wisdom  itself  they  should  not  hear 
When  it  presumes  to  be  severe. 
Beauty  alone  they  should  admire. 
Nor  look  at  Fortune's  vain  attiie, 
Nor  ask  what  parents  it  can  shew ; 
With  dead  or  old  it  has  nou^t  to  do. 
They  should  not  love  yet  all,  or  any, 
But  very  much,  and  very  many. 
All  their  life  should  gilded  be 
With  mirth,  and  wit,  and  gaiety, 
Wdl  rememb*iinff,  and  applying 
The  neoessitir  of  dying. 
Their  cheerful  heads  diould  always  wear 
All  that  crowns  the  flow*ry  yev. 


They  should  always  lau^  and  shig, 
And  dance,  and  strike  th*  harmonious  string. 
Verse  should  from  thefar  tongue  so  flow. 
As  if  it  in  the  month  did  grow ; 
As  swifUy  answ*ring  their  command 
As  tunes  obey  the  artful  hand  i 
And  whilst  I  do  thus  discover 
Th*  ingredients  of  a  happy  lover, 
'Tis,  my  Anacreon  I  for  t£y  sake 
I  of  the  Orape  no  mention  make. 
Till  my  Anacreon  by  thee  fidl. 
Cursed  Plant!  I  lov*d  thee  well. 
And  *twas  aSi  my  wanton  use 
To  dip  my  arrows  in  thy  juice- 
Cursed  plant !  *tis  true  I  see 
Th*  old  report  that  goes  of  thee. 
That  with  giants*  bbod  th*  eardi 
Stain*d  and  poison*d  gave  thee  birth. 
And  now  thou  wreak*st  thy  andent  ^Ite 
On  men  in  whom  the  Gods  ddigfat. 
Thy  patron  Baodius,  'tis  no  wonder. 
Was  brought  forth  in  flames  and  thunder  ; 
In  rsge,  in  quarrels,  and  in  fights, 
Worse  than  nis  tigors  he  ddights; 
In  all  our  heav'n,  I  think  thoe  be 
No  such  ill.natur*d  God  as  he. 
Thou  pretendest,  trait*rous  Wine ! 
To  be  the  Muses*  fHend  and  mine: 
With  love  and  wit  thou  dost  b^fai, 
False  fires,  alas!  to  draw  us  in ; 
Wliich,  if  our  course  we  by  them  keep. 
Misguide  to  madness  or  to  sleep : 
Sleep  were  well :  thou  hast  lesni'd  a  way 
To  death  itself  now  to  betray. 

It  grieves  me  when  I  see  what  fate 
Does  on  the  best  of  mankind  wait 
Poets  or  lovers  let  them  be^ 
*Tis  neither  love  nor  poesy 
Can  arm  against  I>eath*s  smaDest  dart 
The  poet*8  head  or  lover's  heart ; 
But  when  their  life  in  its  decline 
Touches  th*  inevitable  line, 
All  the  wor]d*8  mortal  to  'em  then, 
And  wine  is  aconite  to  men : 
Nay,  in  I>eath*s  hand  the  Grape-stone  proves 
As  strong  as  thunder  in  in  Jove*s. 
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BSJRMUDAS, 

Whe&e  the  lemote  Bennudas  ride, 
In  the  ocean's  boiom  unespied ; 
Fram  a  amall  boat,  that  rowM  along. 
The  listening  winds  veoeiT*d  this  song. 

What  shmiU  we  do  hut  sing  his  praise, 
That  led  us  through  the  wat*i7  mase, 
Uoto  an  isk  so  long  unknown. 
And  yet  fiv  kinder  than  our  own  ? 
Where  he  the  huge  sea-monsters  wracks, 
That  lift  the  deep  upon  their  backs. 
He  lands  us  on  a  grassy  stage, 
Safe  fiom  the  stonns,  and  prelate's  rage. 
He  gave  us  this  eternal  spring, 
Whuh  here  enameb  every  imng ; 
And  sends  the  fowls  to  us  in  care. 
On  daily  visits  through  the  air. 
He  hangs  in  shades  me  orsnge  bright. 
Like  fldden  lamps  in  a  green  night ; 
And  iocs  in  the  pomegranates  ckse 
Jeweb  more  rich  than  Ormus  shows. 
He  makes  the  figs  our  mouths  to  meet ; 
And  dirows  the  melons  at  our  feet 
But  apples  plants  of  such  a  price, 
No  tree  could  ever  bear  them  twice. 
With  cedars,  diosen  by  his  hand. 
From  Lebanon,  he  stores  the  land  $ 
And  makes  the  hollow  seas,  that  roar. 
Proclaim  the  ambeirgrease  on  shore. 
He  cast  (of  which  we  rather  boast) 
The  gospel's  pearl  upon  our  coast; 
And  in  these  rocks  mr  us  did  frame 
A  temple,  where  to  sound  his  name. 
Oh !  let  our  voice  his  praise  exalt, 
Tin  it  arrive  at  Heaven's  vault : 
Which,  thence  (periiape)  rebounding,  may, 
Edio  beyond  the  Meidque  Bay. 

Thus  tuDf  they,  in  the  £ng^  boat, 
An  holv  and  a  dieerful  note ; 
And  ad  the  way,  to  guide  their  chime. 
With  felling  oaxB  th^  kept  the  time. 


TO  HIS  cor  MISTRESS. 

Had  we  but  worid  enough,  and  thne, 
This  oojmess.  Lady,  were  no  crime. 
We  would  sit  down,  and  think  which  way 
To  walk,  and  pass  our  long  love's  day. 
Thou  by  the  Indian  (Hnoes'  side 
Should'st  rubies  find :  I  by  the  tide 
Of  Humber  would  complain.    I  would 
Love  you  ten  years  befere  the  flood ; 
And  you  should,  if  you  please,  refuse 
Tin  the  oonverrion  of  the  Jews. 
My  vcgetshle  love  should  grow 
.  Vaster  tliaa  empires,  and  move  slow. 


An  hundred  years  should  go  to  praise 
Thine  eyes,  and  on  thy  forehead  gaze ; 
Two  hundred  to  adore  each  breast ; 
But  thirty  thoussnd  to  the  rest 
An  age  at  least  to  every  part. 
And  the  last  age  should  shew  your  heart 
For,  Lady,  you  deserve  this  state ; 
Nor  wouid  I  love  at  lower  rate. 

But  at  my  back  I  always  hear 
Time's  winged  chariot  hurr]ring  near: 
And  yonder  aU  before  us  lye 
Desarta  of  vast  eternity. 
Thy  beauty  shaU  no  more  be  found ; 
Nor  in  thy  marble  vault  shaU  sound 
My  echoing  song:  then  wonns  shaU  try 
That  long  prese^ed  virginity : 
And  your  quaint  honour  turn  to  dust; 
And  into  ashes  aU  my  lust 
The  grave's  a  fine  and  nrivate  place. 
But  none,  I  thiidt,  do  uiere  embrace. 

Now,  dierefore,  while  the  youthful  hue 
Sits  on  thy  skin  like  morning  dew. 
And  while  thy  wiUmg  soul  transpires 
At  every  pore  with  instant  fires. 
Now  let  us  sport  us  while  we  may; 
And  now,  like  am'rous  birds  of  prey, 
Rather  at  once  our  time  devour. 
Than  languish  in  his  sbw-cfaap'd  now'r. 
Let  us  nfi  aU  our  strength,  and  all 
Our  sweetness,  up  into  one  baU; 
And  tear  our  pleasures  with  rou^  strife, 
Thorourii  the  iron  gates  of  life. 
Thus,  mou^  we  cannot  make  our  sun 
Stand  still,  yet  we  win  make  him  run. 


THE  NYMPH  COMPLAINING  FOR  THE 
DEATH  OF  HER  FAWN. 

The  wanton  troopers  riding  hj^ 
Have  shot  my  fewn,  and  it  wiu  die. 
Ungentle  menl  they  cannot  thrive 
Who  kiH'd  thee.    Thou  ne'er  didst  aUve 
Them anv harms  alas!  norcou'd 
Thy  death  yet  do  them  any  good. 
I'm  sure  I  never  wish'd  tliem  iU; 
Nor  do  I  for  an  this;  nor  wins 
But,  if  my  simple  pray'rs  may  yet 
Prevail  with  Heaven  to  forget 
Thy  murder,  I  wiU  join  my  tears, 
Rather  than  faiL    But,  O  niv  fearsi 
It  cannot  die  so.    Heaven's  King 
KeejM  register  of  every  thing : 
Ana  notldng  may  we  use  in  vain, 
Ev'n  beasts  must  be  with  iustioe  slain; 
Else  men  are  made  their  deodanda. 
Though  they  should  wash  their  guOty  haaads 
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In  this  warm  life-Jilood,  which  doth  part 
Fram  thine,  and  wound  me  to  the  heart. 
Yet  could  they  not  be  dean  z  their  stain 
la  dyM  in  audi  a  purple  grain. 
There  ia  not  audi  another  in 
The  world  to  ofier  for  tfadr  ain. 

Inoonatant  Sylvio,  when  yet 
I  had  not  found  him  counterfeit. 
One  morning  (1  remember  wdl) 
Ty'd  in  thia  silver  chain  and  bdl. 
Gave  it  to  me :  nay,  and  I  know 
WTiat  he  said  then—I'm  sure  I  do. 
Said  he,  "  Look  how  your  huntsman  here 
Hath  taught  a  Fawn  to  hunt  his  Dear." 
But  Sylvio  soon  had  me  beguilM : 
This  waxed  tame,  while  he  grew  wild, 
And  quite  rvsaidless  of  my  smart, 
Ldft  me  hVi  Fawn,  but  took  his  Heart 

Thenceforth  I  set  myself  Co  play 
Mjr  solitary  time  away, 
With  this:  and,  very  wdl  content. 
Could  so  mine  idle  life  have  spent 
For  it  was  full  of  sport,  and  l%ht 
Of  foot  and  heart,  and  did  invite 
Me  to  its  game:  it  seem'd  to  bless 
Itself  in  me.    How  could  I  less 
Than  love  it  ?    O  I  cannot  be 
Unkind  t*  a  beast  that  loveth  me. 

Had  it  Uv*d  long,  I  do  not  know     « 
Whether  it  too  m^t  have  done  so 
As  Sylvio  did:  his  gJifU  might  be 
Perhaps  as  false,  or  more,  than  he. 
For  I  am  suse,  for  aught  that  I 
Could  in  so  short  a  time  espy, 
Thy  love  was  far  more  better  than 
The  love  of  fSdse  and  crud  rrum. 

With  sweetest  milk,  and  suoar,  first 
I  it  at  mine  own  fingers  nursed; 
And  as  it  grew,  so  every  day 
It  wax*d  more  white  and  sweet  than  they. 
It  had  so  sweet  a  breath !    And  oft 
I  blush'dAo  see  its  foot  more  soft, 
And  white,  shall  I  say  than  my  hand  ? 
Nav,  any  lady's  of-the  land.- 

It  is  a  wondrous  thing  how  fleet 
'Twaa  on  those  little  silver  feet 
With  what  a  mietty  skipping  gnoe 
It  oft  would  dudknfle  me  the  race ; 
And  when  't  had  Idt  me  far  away, 
'Twonld  stay,  and  run  again,  and  stoy. 
For  it  waa  nimbler  nrach  than  hinds; 
And  tzod,  as  if  on  the  four  winds. 

I  have  a  garden  of  my  own. 
But  so  with  roses  overgrown. 
And  lilies,  that  you  would  it  guess 
To  be  alittle  wildcmesa. 
And  all  the  spring.time  of  the  year 
It  only  loved  to  be  then. 
Among  the  beds  of  lilies  I 
Have  sought  it  oft,  whoe  it  should  lye ; 
Yet  could  not,  till  itself  would  rise, 
Find  it,  although  before  mine  eyes ; 
For,  in  the  flaxen  lilies'  shade, 
It  like  a  bank  of  lilies  laid. 
Upon  the  roses  it  would  feed. 
Until  its  lips  ev'n  seemed  to  bleed ; 


And  then  to  me  'twould  boldly  trip, 
And  print  tliose  roses  on  my  lip. 
But  all  its  diief  ddig^t  was  stUl 
On  roses  thus  itself  to  fill; 
And  its  pure  vhgin  Ihnbs  to  fold 
In  whitest  sheets  of  lilies  cold. 
Had  it  lived  long,  it  would  have  been 
Lilies  without,  roses  within. 

Ohdp!  Ohdp!  Iseeit&Int, 
And  dye  as  calmly  as  a  saint 
See  how  it  weeps !  the  tears  do  come, 
Sad,  slowly,  dropping  like  a  gum. 
So  wocps  the  woundS  balsam ;  so 
The  holy  frankincense  doth  flow. 
The  brotherless  HeUades 
Mdt  in  such  amber  tears  as  these. 

I  in  a  golden  vial  will 
Keep  these  two  crystal  tears;  and  fill 
It,  ,till  it  do  o'erflow  with  mine ; 
Then  place  it  in  Diana's  shrine. 

Now  mv  sweet  Fawn  is  vanish'd  to 
Whither  me  swans  and  turtles  go ; 
In  tail  Eliziam  to  endure. 
With  milk.wh|te  lambs,  and  eimins  pure. 
O  do  not  run  too  fast :  for  I 
Win  but  bespeak  thy  grave,  and  dye. 

First  my  unhappy  statue  shall 
Be  cut  in  marble ;  and  withal. 
Let  it  be  weeping  too ;  but  there 
Th'  engraver  sure  hii  art  may  spare. 
For  I  so  truly  thee  bemoan. 
That  I  shall  weep  though  I  be  stone  ; 
Until  my  tears,  still  drwyping,  wear 
My  breast,  t^ionsdves  engraving  there. 
There  at  my  feet  shalt  thou  be  laid. 
Of  purest  alabaster  made; 
For  I  would  have  thine  image  be 
White  as  I  c^  though  not  as  thee. 


THE  DROP  OF  DEW. 

See  how  the  orient  dew 
Shed  fifom  the  bosom  of  the  mom. 
Into  the  blowing  roses, 
Yet  careksa  of  its  mansion  new. 
For  the  dear  region  where  'twas  booi. 
Round  in  itself  indosesi 
And  in  its  little  gk>be*s  extent, 
Frames,  as  it  can,  its  native  element 
How  it  the  punde  flower  does  slight, 

Scarce  louchmg  where  it  lys; 
But  gazing  back  upon  the  skys, 
Smnes  with  a  mournful  light. 
Like  its  own  tear. 
Because  so  long  divided  from  the  sphcsw, 
Restless  it  rdls,  and  unsecure, 

Trembling,  lest  it  grows  impure; 
Till  the  warm  sun  pitys  its  psJn, 
And  to  ttie  skys  exhales  it  back  again. 

So  the  soul,  that  drop,  that  ray. 
Of  the  dear  fountain  of  etcsnal  dav, 
Could  it  within  the  human  flow'r  be  seen, 
Rememb'ring  stUl  its  former  height, 
Shuns  the  sweet  leaves,  and  blossoms  green  i 
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And,  VKoOeetiiig  its  own  lig^t, 
Does,  in  its  inuo  and  drding  thoughts,  express 
The  ffiester  besnen  in  an  heaven  las. 
In  how  tof  a  figure  wound, 
Every  way  it  turns  away : 
So  the  wond  excluding  round, 
Yet  xeodving  in  tiie  day. 
Dark  beneatt,  but  briglkt  above) 
Here  disdaining,  there  in  love. 
How  loose  and  easy  hence  to  go ; 
How  ght  and  ready  to  ascend : 
Moving,  but  on  a  point  bdow. 
It  sU  about  does  upwards  bend. 
Sudi  did  the  manuals  nacred  dew  distil, 
Wliite  and  entire,  although  oongeal'd  and  chill ; 
CoDgealM  on  earth ;  but  does,  dissolving,  run 
Into  the  f^arjn  ofth*  ahnigfaty  sun. 


THE  GARDEN, 

How  vainly  men  themselves  smai^ 
To  win  the  palm,  the  oak,  or  bays; 
And  their  incessant  labours  see 
Crawn'd  ftora  some  single  hert),  or  tree, 
Whose  short  and  nanow  vefged  shade 
Does  prodently  their  toils  upbraid ; 
While  an  the  flow'rs,  and  trees  do  dose. 
To  weave  the  sadands  of  Repose. 

Fair  Qofet,  nave  I  found  tiiee  here, 
And  Imiocmcf,  thy  sister  dear ! 
Mistaken  long,  I  sought  you  then 
In  busy  oompanys  of  men. 
Your  saoed  plants,  if  here  below. 
Only  anoong  the  plants  will  grow. 
!ty  is  aU  bat  rode 


Totl& 


No  white,  nor  fsd  was  ever  seen 
So  amVoos  as  this  lovdy  green. 
Fond  loven,  end  as  thdr  flame. 
Cut  in  diese  trees  their  mistress*  name. 
liittle,  ahM,  they  know  or  heed. 
How  fiur  diese  beantys  her  exceed ! 
Fair  trees !  wherever  your  barks  I  wound, 
No  nsme  shall  but  your  own  be  found. 

When  we  have  run  our  p^ssion^s  heat, 
Love  hither  makes  his  best  retreat. 
The  Ooda,  who  mortal  beauty  chase, 
StiB  in  a  tree  did  end  thdr  race. . 
ApoOo  hunted  Daphne  so, 
OnlT  tiiat  die  might  laurel  grow : 
And  Pso  did  after  Syrinx  speed. 
Not  as  a  nymph,  bbt  for  a  reed. 

What  wondrous  life  in  this  I  lead ! 
Ripe  apples  drep  about  my  head. 
The  lusdons  dusters  of  the  vine 
Upon  my  mouth  do  crush  their  wine* 
The  nectsiine,  the  curious  peach. 
Into  mr  hands  themsdves  do  restch. 
Stnmbung  on  mdeoa,  as  I  pass, 
Insnar'd  with  flowers,  I  fall  on  grass. 

Mean  wfaHe  the  mind,  from  pleasure  less, 
Withdraws  into  its  ^ppyness ; 
The  mind,  that  ocean  where  each  kind 
Does  straight  its  own  resonblance  find ; 


Yet  it  creates,  transcending  these, 
Far  other  wodds,  and  other  seas ; 
Annihilating  all  that*s  made 
To  a  green  thought  in  a  green  shade. 

Here  at  the  fountain's  sliding  foot. 
Or  at  some  fruit  tree's  mossy  root, 
Castfaig  the  body's  vest  aside, 
My  soul  into  the  boughs  does  ^dei 
There,  like.a  bird,  it  sits  and  sings. 
Then  whets,  and  daps  its  silver  wings ; 
And,  tin  prepar'd  for  longer  flight. 
Waves  in  its  plumes  the  various  light. 

Such  was  that  happy  garden^tate, 
WhUe  man  there  Waik'd  without  a  mate : 
After  a  place  so  pure  and  sweet, 
MHiat  odier  hdp  could  yet  be  meet ! 
But  'twas  beyond  a  mortd's  share 
To  wander  solitary  there: 
Two  Psiadises  are  in  one. 
To  live  hi  Paradise  alone. 

How  weU  the  sldlftil  gard'ner  drew 
Of  flow'rs,  and  herbs,  this  did  new : 
Where,  ftOm  above,  die  mOder  sun 
Does  through  a  ftagrant  sodiac  run : 
And,  as  it  works,  m'  industrious  bee 
Computes  his  time  as  wcB  as  we. 
How  could  such  sweet  and  wholesome  hours 
Be  reck(m'd  but  with'  heibs  and  flow'rs  ? 


THE  GALLERY. 

Cloka,  come  view  my  soul,  and  teU 

Whether  I  have  contiiv'd  it  wdL 

How  an  its  severd  1 

Composed  into  one  i 

And  the  great  axras-hangings,  made 

Of  various  fiioes,  by  are  1 

That,  for  aU  ftimiture,  you^U  find 

Only  your  picture  in  my  mind. 

Heke  uou  art  painted  in  the  dress 

Of  an  inhumane  murtfaeress  % 

Examining  upon  our  hearts. 

Thy  fortile  shop  of  crud  arts ; 

Engines  more  keen  Aan  ever  yet 

Adom'd  a  tyrant's  cabinet ; 

Of  whidi  the  most  toimenttng  are 

Black  ejres,  red  lips,  and  curled  hair. 

But,  on  the  oth^  dde,  tfa'  art  drawn. 

Like  to  Aurora  in  the  dawn ; 

When  in  the  east  die  dumb'ring  lyes. 

And  stretches  out  her  milky  thighs ; 

While  an  the  moming  quire  does  shig, 

And  manna  fdls,  and  roses  spring ; 

And,  at  thy  foet,  the  wooing  doves 

Sit  perfecting  their  harmless  loves.  * 

LOce  an  encmmtress  here  thou  show'st,        • 

Vexing  thy  restless  lover's  ghoM ;  • 

And,  bv  a  light  obscure,  dost  rave 

Over  his  sntndls,  in  the  cave;    % 

Divining  thence^  with  horrid  car^ 

How  long  thou  shdt  continue  fdr ; 

And  (wfin  inform'd)  them  throw*st  away, 

To  be  the  greedy  vnltore's  prey. 
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But,  affidnst  that,  thou  titt'st  afloat, 

Like  Venus  in  her  peady  hoat ; 

The  halcyona,  rftlrmng  all  that*B  ni^^ 

Betwixt  the  air  and  water  fly. 

Or,  if  some  rowling  wave  appears, 

A  mass  of  ambergrease  it  bean. 

Nor  blows  more  wind  than  what  may  well 

Convoy  the  pexfume  to  the  smelL 

These  pictures,  and  a  thousand  more, 

Of  thee,  mv  gallery  do  store, 

In  idl  the  forms  tlMm  canst  invent. 

Either  to  please  me,  or  toiment : 

For  thou  alone,  to  people  me, 

-Art  grown  a  num*rous  colony ; 

And  a  collection  choicer  far 

Than  or  Whitehall's  or  Mantua*s  were. 

But  of  these  pictuxea,  and  the  rest. 

That  at  the  entrance  likes  me  best, 

Whoe  the  same  posture,  and  the  look 

Remains,  with  which  I  first  was  took; 

A  tender  sbepberdess,  whose  hair 

Hangs  loosely  playing  in  the  air, 

Traijsplanting  flow'Ts  from  the  green  hill. 

To  oown  her  head,  and  bosom  fin. 


UPON  THE  HItt  AND  GROVE  AT 
BILLBOROW. 

TO   THE   LORD  FAIRFAX. 

See  how  the  ardied  earth  does  here 

Rise  in  a  perfect  hemisphere ! 

The  stifiest  compass  could  not  strike 

A  line  more  drculsr  and  like ; 

Nor  softest  pencQ  draw  a  brow 

So  equal  as  this  hill  does  bow. 

It  seems  as  for  a  model  laid. 

And  that  the  world  by  it  was  made. 

Here  learn,  ye  mountains  more  unjust, 

Whidi  to  abrupter  greatness  thrust, 

Which  do,  with  your  hook-shoulder'd  height. 

The  earth  deform,  and  heaven  fright, 

For  whose  ezcresaenoe,  ill  design'd. 

Nature  must  a  new  centre  find ; 

Learn  here  those  humble  steps  to  tread, 

Which  to  securer  glory  lead. 

See  what  a  soft  access,  and  wide, 

Ues  open  to  its  grassy  side; 

Nor  with  the  ru^ed  path  deters 

The  feet  of  breathless  travellers. 

See  then  how  courteous  it  ^iiCTuds, 

And  all  the  way  it  rises,  bends; 

Nor  for  itsdf  the  hei^t  does  sain. 

But  only  strives  to  raise  the  jdain. 

Yet,  thus  it  all  the  field  commands, 

And  in  unenvy'd  greatness  standi^ 

IHsqnning  fiuther  than  the  diff 

Of  beaven-daring  Teneriff. 

How  glad  the  weary  seamen  hast. 

When  they  salute  it  from  the  mast ! 

By  night,  the  northem  star  their  way 

Directs,  and  this  no  less  by  day. 

Upon  its  crest,  this  mountain  grave, 

A  plume  of  aged  trees  does  wave. 


No  hostile  hand  doea  e'er  invade. 

With  impious  steel,  the  sacred  shade, 

For  something  always  did  appear 

Of  the  great  Master's  terror  there ; 

And  men  could  hear  his  armour  still 

Rattling  through  all  the  grove  and  hifl. 

Fear  of  the  Master,  and  respect 

Of  the  great  nymph,  did  it  protect ; 

Vera,  the  nymph  that  him  inspired. 

To  whom  he  often  here  retired. 

And  on  these  oaks  engraved  her  name: 

Such  wounds  alone  these  woods  became. 

But  e*er  he  well  the  barks  could  part, 

'Twas  writ  already  in  their  heart : 

For  they,  'tis  credible,  have  sense, 

As  we,  of  love  and  reverence, 

And  underneath  the  coarser  rind. 

The  Genius  of  the  house  do  bind. 

Hence  they  successes  seem  to  know,   . 

And  in  their  Lord*s  advancement  grow  ; 

But  in  no  memory  were  seen. 

As  under  tliis,  so  straight  and  green. 

Yet  now  no  farther  strive  to  shoot. 

Contented  if  they  fix  their  root: 

Nor  to  the  wind^s  uncertain  gust 

Their  prudent  heads  too  far  intrust. 

Only  somethnes  a  fluttering  breeie 

Discourees  with  the  breathing  trees ; 

Which  in  their  modest  whispen^name 

Those  acts  which  swdl'd  the  cheeks  of  Fame. 

Mudi  other  groves,  say  they,  than  these. 

And  other  hills,  him  once  did  pleasew 

Through  groves  of  pikes  he  thundered  dien. 

And  mountains  raised  of  dying  men. 

For  all  the  civic  garlands  due 

To  him,  our  branches  are  but  few. 

Nor  are  our  trunks  enough  to  bear 

The  trophies  cf  one  fertUe  year. 

'Tis  true,  ye  trees,  nor  ever  spoke 

More  certain  orades  in  oak. 

But  peace  (if  you  his  favour  priae) 

That  courage  its  own  praises  flies. 

Therefore  to  your  obscurer  seats, 

From  tus  own  brighmess,  he  retreats : 

Nor  he  the  hills,  without  the  groves, 

Nor  height,  bat  with  retirement,  loves. 


HORATIAN  ODE,   UPON  CROMWELVS 
RETURN  FROM  IRELAND. 

The  forward  youth  that  would  appear. 
Must  now  fornke  his  Muses  dear; 

Nor  in  the  shadows  sing 

His  numbers  Iwip^iAing. 

'Tis  time  to  leave  the  books  in  dust, 
And  oil  the  unused  armour's  rust ; 

Removing  from  the  wall 

The  corslet  of  the  halL 

So  restless  OramweQ  could  not  cease 
In  the  inglorious  jrts  of  peace. 

But  through  adventnrous  war 

Urged  his  active  star ; 
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And  like  the  ihi»4ot^d  li^tnlng,  first, 
BiaJdnff  the  cloiids  wheie  it  was  nunt, 

Did  tfaarougfa  his  own  aide 

His  fiery  wqrdifide: 

For  'tis  all  one  to  courage  hig^ 
The  cmiilwis,  or  enemy; 

And,  with  sudi,  to  endoae 

Is  more  than  tooppoae. 

Then  hmning  thmig^  the  air  he  went, 
And  palaeea  and  templea  lent ; 
And  Csaar's  head  at  last 
Did  through  his  hnneb  blast. 

'Tis  madnnw  to  resist  or  blame 
The  fiioe  of  angry  heaven^B  fiame; 

And,  if  we  would  qpeak  true, 

Modi  to  the  man  is  due, 

Who  finm  his  pritBte  gardens,  where 
He  Uted  luwiyed  and  anslere, 

rAsifhishi^estplot 

To  pbmt  the  bognnot). 

Could  by  industxioDS  valour  dimb 
To  rain  the  great  worlc  of  time, 

And  cast  the  kingdoms  old 

Into  another  moud ! 

Thoni^  justiee  agdnst  Ikte  oamphdn. 

And  jdead  the  ancient  rights  in  yaiiw. 

fett  those  do  hold  or  break. 

As  men  are  strong  or  weak. 

Natue,  that  hateth  emptinees, 

Allows  of  penetratiaa  less, 

And  merefiwe  must  make  room 
Where  fpeater  spirits  come. 

What  field  of  all  the  dvil  war. 
Where  his  were  not  the  deepest  scar  ? 

And  Hampton  shews  what  part 

He  had  of  wiser  art: 

Where,  twinii^  subtle  ftars  with  hope, 
He  wore  a  net  of  sudi  a  scope. 

That  Chades  ^i™»<^if  might  diaae 
To  Cadsbrodk's  nanow  case ; 

That  Aenoe  the  royal  actor  home. 
The  tragic  scaffbld  mi^t  adom. 
While  round  the  armed  bands 
Did  di^  their  bloody  hands. 

He  nothing  r^i-ww^  (Ud  or  mean 
Upon  that  memorable  scene. 

But  with  his  keener  eye 

The  sxe's  edge  did  ty: 

Nor  caDed  the  Gods,  with  vulgar  spite. 
To  vindicate  his  hdpleas  ri|^t; 

But  bowed  his  comelv  nead 

Down,  as  upon  a  beo. 

This  was  that  memorable  hour. 
Which  first  assured  the  forced  power; 


So  when  ihev  did  design 
The  Capitol^s  first  line, 

A  bkeeUmg  head^  where  they  began. 
Did  fright  the  architects  to  run; 

And  yet  in  ihat  the  State 

Foresaw  its  happy  ikte. 

And  now  the  Irish  are  ashamed    . 

To  see  tfaemsdves  in  one  year  tamed ; 
So  much  one  man  can  do. 
That  does  both  act  and  know. 

They  can  afibm  his  praises  best, 
And  have,  thoodl  overcome,  oonftst 
How  good  he  is,  how  just. 
And  fit  for  higjhest  trusts 

Nor  yet  grown  t^uEfer  by  command. 
But  still  in  the  RepabBc*8  hsnd. 

How  fit  he  is  «»  sway 

That  can  so  wdl  obef . 

He  to  the  Commons*  liset  presents 
A  kingdom  for  his  first  year's  rents; 
And,  what  he  may,  forbears 
His  fame  to  make  it  theirs: 

And  has  his  sword  and  spoils  ungirt, 
To  bty  diem  at  the  Public's  skirt 
So  when  the  falcon  hi^ 
FaUs  heavy  ftom  the  sky. 

She,  havfaig  killed,  no  more  does  search 
But  on  the  next  green  bough  to  perdi ; 
Where,  when  he  first  does  lure, 
The  falconer  has  her  sure. 

What  may  not  then  our  isle  presume, 
While  victory  his  crest  does  plume  ? 
What  may  not  others  fear, 
If  thus  he  crowns  each  year  ? 

As  Coaar  he,  ere  long,  to  Oaul ; 
To  Italy  an  Hannibal;  . 

And  to  all  States  not  free 

Shall  dimacteiic  be. 

The  Pict  no  shdter  now  shall  find 
WitUn  his  parti49olour'd  mind ; 
But  ftatn.  this  valour  sad 
Shrink  underneath  the  phdd, 

Happy,  if  in  the  tufted  brake 
The  English  hunter  him  mistakfi 

Nor  lay  his  hounds  in  near 

The  Caledonian  deer. 

But  Mow,  the  war's  and  fortune's  son, 

Mardi  inde&tiflably  on ; 
And,  fbr  the  but  eflfect. 
Still  keep  the  sword  erect 

Besides  the  force  it  has  to  fiight 
The  spirits  of  the  shady  nig^t. 
The  same  arts  that  did  gfdn 
A  power,  must  it  maintain. 
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CHARACTER  OF  HUDISRAS  AND 
RALPHO. 

Whek  dyfl  dudgeon  first  grew  high, 

And  men  fell  out,  they  knew  not  why ; 

When  hard  words,  jeuoiuiea,  and  fefl3t^ 

Set  folks  together  by  the  eais, 

And  made  them  fig^t,  like  iik|d  or  drunk. 

For  Dame  Hdigion  as  lor  pimk ; 

Whose  honesty  they  all  <|y»t  swear  for, 

Though  not  a  man  of  them  knew  wherefore ; 

When  gospel-trumpeter,  surrounded 

With  long-earM  rout,  to  hatUe  sounded ; 

And  pulpit,  drum  ecclesiastic. 

Was  beat  with  fist  instead  of  a  stick : 

Then  did  Sir  Knight  abandon  dwelling. 

And  out  he  rode  a-cobnelling. 

A  wight  he  was,  whose  very  sight  would 

Entlue  him  inirror  of  knigfathtwd. 

That  never  bow*d  his  stubborn  knee 

To  any  thing  but  chivalry. 

Nor  put  up  blow,  but  that  which  laid 

Right  wonhipful  on  shoulder-blade  ; 

Chief  of  domestic  knights  and  eitant, 

Either  for  diartd  or  for  warrant ; 

Crreat  on  the  bench,  great  in  the  saddle, 

That  coiild  as  well  bind  o*er  as  swaddle ; 

Mighty  he  was  at  both  of  these^ 

And  styrd  of  war,  as^weU  as  peace : 


(So  some  rats  of  smphibious  nature 
Are  either  for  .the  land  or  water.^ 
But  here  some  authors  make  a  doubt 
Whether  he  were  more  wise  or  stoat ; 
Some  hold  the  one,  and  some  the  other. 
But,  howsoe'er  th^  make  a  pother. 
The  difference  was  so  small,  nis  brain 
Oatw«i^*d  his  lage  but  half  a  grain ; 
Which  made  some  take  him  for  a  tool 
That  knaves  do  work  with,  called  a  fool : 
For*t  has  been  held  by  many,  that 
As  Montaigne,  nkymg  with  his  cat. 
Complains  she  uiought  him  but  an  ass, 
Much  more  she  would  Sir  Hudibras ; 
(For  that*s  the  name  our  valiant  knight 
To  all  his  chaUenffes  did  write ;) 
But  they*re  mistaken-  very  much  ; 
*Tis  plidn  enough  he  was  not  sudi. 
We  grant,  although  he  had  much  wit, 
H*  was  very  shy  cf  using  it. 
As  being  loth  to  wear  it  out, 
And  thoefore  bore  it  not  about ; 
Unless  on  holidays  or  so, 
As  men  their  best  apparel  da 
Beside,  'tis  known  he  could  speak  Greek 
As  naturally  as  pigs  squeak ; 
That  Latin  was  no  more  difficOe 
Than  to  a  bUckbird  *tis  to  whistle : 


Being  rich  in  Ixrth,  he  never  scanted 
His  bounty  unto  such  as  wanted; 
But  much  of  either  would  afford    , 
To  numy  that  had  not  one  word. 
For  Hebrew  roots,  although  they're  found 
To  flourish  most  in  barren  groimd. 
He  had  such  plenty  as  suffic'd 
To  make  some  think  him  drcumds'd  ; 
And  truly  so  he  was  pcriiaps, 
Not  as  a  proselyte,  but  for  daps. 
He  was  in  logic  a  great  critic, 
Profoundly  skifi'd  in  anal3rtic : 
He  could  distingiiish,  and  divide 
A  hair  'twixt  south  and  south-west  side; 
On  either  which  he  would  dispute, 
Confute,  change  hands,  and  still  confute : 
He'd  undertake  to  prove,  by  feroe 
Of  argument,  a  man's  no  horse; 
He'd  prove  a  buzzard  is  no  fowl. 
And  mat  a  lord  may  be  an  owl ; 
A  calf  an  alderman,  a  goose  a  justice, 
And  rooks  committee-men  and  trustees. 
He'd  run  in  debt  by  disputation, 
And  pay  with  ratiocination : 
All  this  by  syllogism  true. 
In  mood  and  figure  he  would  do. 
For  rhetorte,  he  could  not  ope 
His  mouth  but  out  there  flew  a  trope ; 
And  when  he  happen'd  to  break  off 
I'  th'  middle  of  his  speech,  or  cough, 
H'  had  hard  words  rudy  to  shew  why. 
And  teU  what  rules  he  did  it  by; 
Else  when  with  greatest  art  he  noke. 
You'd  think  he  talk'd  like  other  folk ; 
For  all  a  rhetorician's  rules 
Teadi  nothing  but  to  name  his  tools. 
But,  when  he  pleas'd  to  shew't,  his  speech. 
In  loftiness  of  sound,  was  rich ; 
A  Babylonish  dialect. 
Which  learned  pedants  much  affect ; 
It  was  a  party-coloured  dress 
Of  patch'd  and  piebald  languages ; 
'Twas  English  cut  on  Greek  and  Latin, 
like  fustian  heretofore  on  satin ; 
It  had  an  odd  promiscuous  tone. 
As  if  h'  had  talk'd  throe  parts  in  one; 
Mliich  made  some  think,  when  he  did  gabbles 
Th'  had  heard  three  labourers  of  Babel, 
Or  Cerberus  himself  pronounce 
A  leash  of  languages  at  once. 
This  he  as  volubly  would  vent, 
As  if  his  stock  wmild  ne'er  be  spent : 
And  truly,  to  support  that  charge, 
He  had  supplies  as  vast  and  lai^ ; 
For  he  could  coin  or  counterfeit 
New  words,  with  little  or  no  wit ; 
Words  so  debas'd  and  hard,  no  stone 
Was  hard  enough  to  touch  them  on ; 
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And  vfaen  wHii  hasty  nolae  he  Bpoke  *em, 

The  ^gnonnt  for  canent  took  *Gm ; 

That  had  the  enlor,  who  once 

Did  fill  his  mouth  with  priible  stones 

When  he  haiangu'd,  but  biown  his  phrase, 

He  would  have  used  no  other  ways. 

In  mathematies  he  was  greater 

Than  Tjcho Biahe  or  £ia  Pater; 

For  he,  by  geometric  scale, 

Could  take  the  siae  of  pots  of  ale ; 

Resolve  by  smes  and  tazttents  straight 

If  bread  or  butter  wanted  weight ; 

And  wisely  teQ  wbMt  hour  o*  th'  day 

The  dock  does  strike,  by  slgebrs. 

Beside,  he  was  a  shr^rd  philosopher. 

And  had  read  er^ry  text  and  gloss  over ; 

Whate'er  the  crabbed*st  author  hath, 

He  understood  b*  implicit  fidth : 

Whatever  sceptic  could  enquire  for. 

For  ev*xy  wfav  he  had  a  wherefore ; 

Knew  more  ttian  forty  of  them  do. 

As  &r  ss  words  and  terms  could  go; 

All  whidi  he  understood  by  rote, 

And,  aa  oocasioD  served,  would  quote ; 

No  matter  iHiether  ri^t  or  wrong; 

They  mi^t  be  either  said  or  sung. 

His  notions  fitted  things  so  weD, 

That  whidi  was  which  he  could  not  tell. 

But  oAentfanes  mistook  die  one 

For  th*  other,  aa  great  clerks  have  done. 

He  could  reduce  all  things  to  acts, 

And  knew  their  natures  by  abstracts; 

Where  Entity  and  Quiddity, 

The  i^iosts  of  defunct  bodies,  fly ; 

Where  thitfa  in  person  does  appear. 

Like  words  oongeslM  hi  northern  air. 

He  knew  what*s  what,  and  that*B  as  high 

As  mrtaphysic  wit  can  flys 

In  schoclpdivinity  as  able 

As  he  that  hig^  Incfhigable; 

A  second  Thoinas;  or,  at  once 

To  name  liiem  aD,  another  Dunce : 

Profound  in  all  the  Nominsl 

And  Real  ways  b^rood  them  all : 

For  he  a  npe  of  ssnd  could  twist 

As  tOD^  as  learned  Sorbonist, 

And  weave  fine  cobwebs,  fit  for  scull 

That's  enroty  when  the  moon  is  full ; 

Such  as  tske  lodgings  in  a  head 

That's  to  be  let  unfurnished. 

He  could  raise  scruples  dark  and  nice, 

And  afler  solve  *em  in  a  trice ; 

As  if  Divmity  had  catehM 

The  itdb,  on  purpose  to  be  scratchM ; 

Or,  like  a  mountebank,  did  wound, 

Aikl  stab  herself  with  doubts  profound, 

Only  to  shew  with  how  small  pain 

The  sores  of  Fsitfa  sre  cur*d  again ; 

Although  by  wofol  proof  we  fmd 

Th^  iJways  leave  a  scsr  behind. 

He  knew  the  seat  of  Psiadise, 

Could  ten  in  what  degree  it  lies. 

And,  as  he  was  disposed,  could  prove  it 

Below  the  moon,  or  else  above  it ; 

What  Adam  dreamt  of,  when  his  bride 

Csme  from  her  closet  in  his  side ; 


Whether  the  devil  tempted  her* 

Bv  a  high  Dutch  interpreter ; 

If  either  of  them  bed  a  navel ; 

Who  first  ma^e  music  malleable : 

Whether  the  serpent,  at  the  fall. 

Had  cloven  feet,  or  none  at  all : 

All  this,  without  a  gloss  or  comment, 

He  oould'unziddle  in  a  moment. 

In  proper  terms,  such  as  men  smatter, 

When  they  throw  out,  and  miss  the  matter. 

For  his  religion,  it  was  fit 
To  match  his  learning  and  his  wit ; 
*Twa8  Presbyterian  true  blue ; 
For  he  was  of  that  stubborn  crew 
Of  errant  saints,  whom  all  men  grant  ^ 
To  be  the  true  church  militant; 
Such  as  do  build  their  faith  upon 
The  holy  text  of  pike  and  gun ; 
Dedde  all  controversies  by 
Infallible  artillery; 
And  prove  their  doctrine  orthodox 
By  apoBtoUc  blows  and  knocks ; 
Call  fire  and  sword,  and  desolation, 
A  godly  thorough  Reformation, 
Mliich  always  must  be  carry'd  on, 
And  still  be  doing,  never  done ; 
As  if  religion  were  intended 
For  nothing  else  but  to  be  mended : 
A  sect  whose  chief  devodon  lies 
In  odd  perverse  antipathies ; 
In  fiidling  out  with  diat  or  this. 
And  finding  somewhat  still  amiss ; 
More  peevish,  cross,  and  splenetic. 
Than  dog  distract  or  monkey  sick ; 
That  witti  more  care  kept  holiday 
The  wrong,  than  others  the  right  way ; 
Compound  for  sins  they  are  inclined  to, 
By  <^intifag  those  they  have  no  mind  to : 
Still  so  perverM  and  opposite. 
As  if  they  worshipped  Ood  for  spite : 
The  self-same  thing  they  will  aUior 
One  way,  and  long  another  for : 
Free-wiU  they  one  way  disavow, 
Another,  nothing  else  allow : 
All  piety  consists  therein 
In  them,  in  other  men  all  sin : 
Radier  than  fail,  they  will  defy 
That  which  they  love  most  tenderly ; 
Quarrel  with  mince  pies,  and  disparage 
Their  best  and  dearest  IHcnd,  plum  porridge ; 
Fat  pig  and  goose  itself  oppose. 
And  bJASpfaeme  custard  through  the  nose. 
Th*  apostles  of  this  fierce  religion, 
Like  Mahomet's,  were  sss  and  widgeon, 
To  whom  our  knight,  by  fast  instinct 
Of  wit  and  temper,  was  so  Knkt, 
As  if  hypocrisy  and  nonsense 
Had  got  th*  advowson  of  his  conscience. 

Thus  was  he  gifWd  snd  acoouter'd, 
We  mean  on  th*  inside,  not  the  outward : 
That  next  of  all  we  shall  discuss ; 
Then  listen,  sirs,  it  follows  thus : 
His  tawny  beard  was  th'  equal  grace 
Both  of  his  wisdom  and  his  face ; 
In  cut  and  die  so  like  a  tile, 
A  sudden  view  it  would  beguile ; 
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The  upper  pan  whereof  was  whey, 

The  nether  orange,  mix*d  with  grey. 

Thia  hairy  meteor  did  denounce 

The  fmll  of  aceptiea  and  of  oowna ; 

With  gridy  type  did  repreaent 

Dedining  age  of  govenunent, 

And  tell,  with  hiaoslyphic  spade, 

It's  own  grave  and  &e  atate'a  were  made : 

Like  Sampaon*8  hean-breakera,  it  grew 

In  time  to  make  a  nation  me; 

Though  it  contributed  its  own  fall 

To  wait  upon  the  public  downfall ; 

It  was  monastic,  and  did  grow 

In  holy  orders  by  strict  yow ; 

Of  rule  as  sullen  and  severe 

As  that  of  rigid  Coidelier: 

*Twas  bounoto  suffer  persecution. 

And  martyrdom,  with  resolution ; 

T'  oppose  itself  against  the  hate 

And  vengeance  of  th*  incensed  state,    ' 

In  whose  defiance  it  was  wom. 

Still  ready  to  be  pollM  and  torn, 

With  red-hot  irons  to  he  tortur'd, 

RevU'd,  and  spit  upon,  and  martyrM ; 

Maugre  all  which  *twas  to  stand  fast 

As  long  as  monarchy  should  last : 

But  when  the  state  should  hm  to  red, 

'Twas  to  submit  to  fatal  stedQ 

And  fall,  as  it  was  consecrate, 

A  sacrifice  to  fall  of  state, 

Whose  thread  of  life  the  Fatal  Siatera 

Did  twist  together  with  its  whiskers, 

And  twhie  so  dose,  that  Time  should  never. 

In  life  or  death,  their  fortunes  sever, 

But  with  his  rusty  sickle  mow 

Both  down  together  at  a  blow. 

So  learned  Tdiacotius,  from 

The  brawny  part  of  Porter's  bum. 

Cut  supplemental  noses,  which 

Would  last  as  long  as  parent  breech. 

But  when  the  date  of  Nock  was  out. 

Off  dropt  the  sympathetic  snout 

His  back,  or  rather  burthen,  shew'd 
As  if  it  stoopM  with  its  own  load : 
For  as  ^neas  bore  his  sire 
Upon  his  shoulders  throuf^  the  fire, 
Our  knight  did  bear  no  less  a  padc 
Of  his  own  buttocks  on  his  back ; 
Which  now  had  almost  got  the  upper- 
Hand  of  his  head  for  want  of  crupper : 
To  poise  this  equally,  he  bore 
A  paunch  of  the  same  bulk  before. 
Which  stiU  he  had  a  spedal  care 
To  keep  wdl  cramm*d  with  tlnifty  fare; 
As  white-pot,  buttcr-milk,  and  curds, 
Sudi  as  a  country  house  afibrds ; 
With  other  victual,  which  anoo 
We  farther  shall  dilate  upon. 
When  of  his  hose  we  come  to  treat, 
The  cupboard  where  he  kq>t  his  meat. 

His  doublet  was  of  sturdy  buff, 
And  though  not  sword,  yet  cudgd-proof. 
Whereby  'twas  fitter  for  his  use, 
Who  fear'd  no  blows  but  such  as  braise. 

His  breeches  were  of  rugged  woollen. 
And  had  been  at  the  siege  of  Bullen ; 


To  old  SJng  Harry  so  well  known. 

Some  writers  held  they  were  hb  own : 

Throu|^  they  were  lined  with  many  a  piece 

Of  ammunitUm  bread  and  dieeae. 

And  fat  black-puddinga,  proper  food 

For  warriors  that  delist  in  Uood : 

For,  as  we  said,  he  always  chose 

To  carrv  victual  in  his  hose. 

That  often  tempted  rats  and  mice 

The  ammunition  to  surprise ; 

And  when  he  put  a  hand  but  in 

The  one  or  t'  other  magarine, 

They  stoutly  on  defence  on't  stood. 

And  from  the  wounded  foe  drew  blood, 

And  tUl  they  were  storm'd  and  beaten  out. 

Ne'er  left  the  fortify'd  redoubt : 

And  thouffh  knights  errant,  as  some  think. 

Of  old  did  ndther  eat  nor  drink. 

Because  when  thorough  deserts  vast, 

And  r^ons  desdate,  they  past. 

Where  bdly-timber  above  ground. 

Or  under,  was  not  t9  be  found. 

Unless  they  graied,  there'a  not  one  word 

Of  thdr  provision  on  record; 

Which  made  some  confidently  write, 

They  had  no  stomadis  but  to  fisht. 

'Tis  false;  for  Arthur  wore  in  hall 

Round  table  like  a  fSuthmgal, 

On  whidi,  with  shirt  pull'd  out  behind. 

And  eke  before,  hia  good  kni^ts  dined ; 

Though  'twas  no  table  some  suppose. 

But  a  huge  pair  of  round  trunk  hose. 

In  which  ne  carry'd  as  much  meat 

As  he  and  all  the  kni^ta  could  eat. 

When  laying  by  tfaehr  swords  and  truncheonii. 

They  took  tbdr  breakfasts,  or  thdr  luncheons. 

But  let  that  pass  at  present,  lest 

We  should  fmset  where  we  digrest. 

As  learned  aumon  use,  to  whom 

We  leave  it,  and  to  the  purpose  come. 

His  puissant  sword  unto  nis  side, 
Near  his  undaunted  heart  was  ty'd. 
With  basket  hilt  that  would  hold  broth. 
And  served  for  fight  and  dinner  both ; 
In  it  he  mdted  lead  for  bulleta 
To  shoot  at  foes,  and  sometimes  pnDets, 
To  whom  he  bore  so  fdl  a  grutch. 
He  ne'er  gave  quarter  to  any  sudL 
The  treniSant  blade,  Toledo  trusty. 
For  want  of  fighting  was  grown  rusty, 
And  ate  into  itself  for  lack 
Of  somebody  to  hew  and  hack : 
The  peaceful  sdtbbard,  where  it  dwdt. 
The  rancour  of  its  edge  had  fdt; 
For  of  the  lower  end  two  handful 
It  had  devonr'd,  'twas  so  numAil, 
AAd  80  much  aoom'd  to  lurk  in  case, 
As  if  it  durst  not  shew  its  faoeu 
In  many  desperate  attempts 
Of  warrants,  exigents,  contempts, 
It  had  appear'd  with  courage  bdder 
Than  Sojeant  Bum  invading  shoulder: 
Oft  had  it  ta'en  possession, 
And  pris'ners  too,  or  made  them  run. 

This  sword  a  dagger  had,  his  page. 
That  was  but  little  for  his  age, 
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And  thoeftne  waited  on  him  lo, 

As  dwarfs  upon  knights  oxsnt  do: 

It  was  a  serrioeable  dudgeon. 

Either  for  fighting  or  fior  drud|^ 

When  it  had  stabbed,  or  broke  a  1 

It  would  aoape  tRnchen,  or  chip  biead ; 

Toast  cheese  or  bacon,  tiKHish  it  were 

To  bait  a  mouse-trap,  'twoiidd  not  care ; 

^would  make  dean  shoes,  and  in  the  earth 

Set  leeks  and  onioiis,  and  so  forth : 

It  had  been  'prentioe  to  a  brewer. 

Where  this  and  mere  it  did  endure, 

But  left  the  trade,  as  many  more 

HsTe  lately  done  on  the  same  score. 

In  th'  hdlsteis,  at  his  saddle-bow. 
Two  aged  pistds  he  did  stow, 
Among  the  sundus  of  sudi  meat 
As  in  his  hose  be  could  not  get : 
These  would  inveigle  rats  with  th*  scent. 
To  forage  when  the  cocks  were  bent. 
And  sometimes  catch  *em  wiih  a  snap, 
As  derexly  as  the  ablest  trap : 
Tfaer  were  upon  hard  duty  still. 
And  ey'iT  nifl^t  stood  oentind. 
To  guard  the  magamne  i'  th'  hose 
From  twoJegg'd  and  from  four.legg*d  foes. 

Thus  dad  and  fortify'd.  Sir  Kni^t, 
From  peaeefiil  home,  set  forth  to  fight : 
But  lint,  with  nimble  actiye  foroe, 
He  got  on  th' outside  of  his  hone ! 
For  havixig  but  one  stirrup  ty*d 
T^  his  saiUle  on  the  further  side, 
It  was  so  short  h*  had  mudi  ado 
To  reach  it  with  his  desperate  toe ; 
But  after  many  strains  and  heaves, 
He  got  up  to  the  saddle-eaves. 
From  whence  he  vaulted  into  th*  seat 
With  so  much  vigour,  strength,  and  heat. 
That  he  had  afanMt  tumbled  over 
With  his  own  weight,  but  did  recover. 
By  laying  hold  on  tail  and  mane, 
Whicli  oft*  he  used  faistead  of  rein. 

But  now  we  tslk  of  mounting  steed. 
Before  we  fuztfaer  do  proceed. 
It  dodi  behove  us  to  say  something 
Of  that  whidi  bore  our  valiant  Bomkin. 
The  beast  was  sturdy,  hvge,  and  tall. 
With  mouth  of  meal,  and  eyes  of  wall ; 
I  wouM  say  eye;  for  h'  had  but  one. 
As  most  agree,  thou^  some  say  none. 
He  was  well  sUy'd,  and  in  his  gait 
Preserved  a  gnve,  majestic  state ; 
At  spur  or  switch  no  more  he  skipt. 
Or  mended  naoe,  than  Spaniard  whipt ; 
And  yet  so  fiery,  he  would  bound 
As  if  he  gtievM  to  touch  the  sround  $ 
That  CaBttor's  horse,  who,  as  none  goes, 
Had  coins  upon  his  fbet  snd  toes, 
Was  not  by  half  so  tender-hooft. 
Nor  trod  upon  the  ground  so  soft; 
And  as  that  beast  would  kned  and  stoop 
(Some  write)  to  take  his  rider  up ; 
So  Hudibras  his  (*tis  wdl  known) 
Would  often  do  to  set  him  down. 
We  shall  not  need  to  say  what  Uick 
Of  leaAcr  was  upon  his  back ; 


For  that  was  hidden  under  pad, 
And  breech  of  Knight  gallM  full  as  bad: 
His  strutting  ribs  on  both  sides  shewM 
Like  furrows  he  himself  had  ploughed ; 
For  underneath  the  skirt  of  pand, 
•Twixt  ev'ry  two  there  was  a  channd : 
His  draggling  tail  hung  in  the  dirt, 
Whidi  on  his  rider  he  would  flirt, 
Still  as  his  tender  side  he  prickt, 
With  arm*d  heel,  or  with  unann*d,  kidct; 
For  Hudibras  wore  but  one  qnur. 
As  wisdy  knowing,  could  he  stir 
To  active  trot  one  side  of 's  hone, 
The  other  would  not  hang  an  arse. 

A  squire  he  had,  whose  name  was  Ralph, 
That  in  th'  adventure  went  his  half. 
Though  writers,  fbr  more  statdy  tone, 
Do  call  hhn  Ralpho,  'tis  all  one; 
And  when  we  can,  with  metre  safe. 
We'll  call  him  so;  if  not,  pUun  Ralph; 
^or  rhyme  the  rudder  is  of  verses. 
With  which,  like  ships,  they  steer  their  courses.) 
An  equsl  stock  of  wit  sind  valour 
He  had  kid  in,  by  birth  a  tailor. 
The  migh^  Tyrian  queen,  that  gain'd. 
With  subtle  shreds,  a  tract  of  land. 
Did  leave  it  with  a  castle  fair 
To  his  great  ancestor,  her  hdr ; 
From  bun  descended  cross-legg'd  knights. 
Famed  for  thdr  fidth  and  wtfUke  fi^ts 
A«unst  the  bloody  Cannibal, 
Whom  diey  destroyed  both  great  and  small. 
This  sturdy  squire  he  had  as  wdl 
As  the  bold  Trojan  Knight,  seen  hell. 
Not  with  a  counterfdted  pass 
Of  golden  bou^  but  true  gdd  lace : 
His  knowledge  was  not  far  behind 
The  Knight's,  but*of  another  kind. 
And  he  another  way  came  by 't : 
Some  call  it  Oifb,  and  some  NewJight; 
A  lib'ral  art,  that  costs  no  pains 
Of  study,  industry,  or  brains. 
His  wit  was  sent  him  for  a  token. 
But  in  the  carriage  crack'd  and  broken ; 
Like  commendation  ninepenoe  crookt 
With — ^To  and  ttcm  my  love— it  lookt. 
He  ne'er  consider'd  it,  as  loth 
To  look  a  gpifUhorse  in  the  mouth. 
And  very  wisdy  would  lay  forth 
No  more  upon  it  than  'twas  worth ; 
But  as  he  got  it  fredv,  so 
He  spent  it  frank  and  fiedy  toot 
For  saints  themsdves  will  sometinies  be 
Of  gifts  that  cost  them  nothing,  free. 
By  means  of  this,  with  hem  and  cougli, 
Prolongers  to  enlighten'd  stu^ 
He  could  deep  mysteries  imriddle, 
As  easily  as  mread  a  needle ; 
For  as  of  vagabonds  we  say. 
That  they  are  ne'er  beside  ^eir  way, 
Whate'er  men  speak  by  this  new4ight. 
Still  they  are  sure  to  be  i'  th'  right. 
'Tis  a  dark  hmtem  of  the  Spirit, 
Which  none  see  by  but  those  that  bear  it; 
A  light  that  fidls  down  from  on  high. 
For  spiritual  trades  to  oosm  by; 
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An  ignitfOuuij  that  betritches, 
And  leads  men  into  pools  and  ditches, 
To  make  them  dip  themselves,  and  sound 
For  Ghrislendom  m  dirty  pond ; 
To  dive,  like  wild  fowl,  for  salvation, 
And  fish  to  catch  regeneration. 
This  light  inspires  and  plays  upon 
The  nose  of  saint,  like  bagpipe  drone. 
And  speidu  through  hollow  empty  soul. 
As  thnmgh  a  trunk,  or  whisp*r&g  hole. 
Such  language  as  no  mortal  ear 
But  spiritual  eaves-droppers  can  hear ; 
So  Phoebus,  or  some  firioidly  muse. 
Into  small  poets  soog  infuse, 
Which  they  at  secondhand  rehearse, 
Throu^  reed  or  bagpipe,  verse  for  verse. 

Thus  Ralnh  became  infalUble 
As  three  or  four  Jegg*d  orade. 
The  ancient  cup,  or  modem  chair ; 
Spoke  truth  point  blank,  though  unaware. 

For  mystic  learning,  wondrous  able 
In  magic,  talisman,  and  cabal. 
Whose  primitive  tradition  reaches 
As  far  as  Adam*s  first  green  breeches ; 
Deep-sigfated  in  intdligenoes, 
Ideas,  atoms,  influences ; 
And  much  of  Terra  Incognita^ 
Th*  intelligible  woild  could  say;   • 
A  deep  ooailt  philosopher. 
As  leamM  as  die  wild  Irish  are. 
Or  Sir  Acrippa,  for  profound 
And  BoUd  lying  much  renownM ; 
He  Anthroposophus  and  Floud, 
And  Jacob  Bemnen  understood ; 
Knew  many  an  amulet  and  charm. 
That  would  do  neither  good  nor  harm ; 
In  Rosycruclan  lore  as  &uned. 
As  he  that  Verk  adeptus  earned  t 
He  understood  the  speech  of  birds 
As  well  aa  they  themsdves  do  words  t 
Could  tell  what  subtlest  parrots  mean 
That  speak  and  think  cootrary  dean : 
What  member  *tis  of  whom  they  talk 
'When  they  ay  Rope,  and  Walk,  Knave,  walk. 
HeM  extract  numbers  out  of  matter. 
And  keep  them  in  a  glass,  ^^  water. 
Of  sov*reign  power  to  make  men  wise  $ 
For,  dropt  in  blear  thick-sighted  eyes, 
They'd  make  them  see  in  £irkest  night. 
Like  owls,  though  purblind  in  the  li^ht 
By  hdp  of  these  (as  he  profest) 
He  had  First  Matter  seen  undrest ; 
He  took  her  naked,  all  alone, 
Before  one  rag  of  form  was  on. 
The  Chaos,  too,  he  had  descry*d. 
And  seen  quite  through,  or  else  he  ly*d ; 
Not  that  of  pasteboard,  whidi  men  shew 
For  groats,  at  fair  of  BarthoPmew ; 
But  Its  great  grandsite,  first  o*  th*  name. 
Whence  that  and  Reformation  came. 
Both  oousin-germans,  and  right  able 
T*  inveiffle  and  draw  in  the  rabble; 
But  Reformation  was,  some  say, 
O*  th^  younger  house  to  puppet-play. 
He  ooiud  foretd  whatsoever  was 
By  consequence  to  come  to  pass : 


As  death  of  great  men,  alterations, 

Diseases,  battles,  inundations: 

AH  this  without  th*  edipse  of  th*  sun, 

Or  dreadful  comet,  he  hath  done 

By  inward  li^t,  a  way  as  good. 

And  easy  to  be  understood: 

But  with  more  lucky  hit  than  those 

That  use  to  make  the  stars  depose, 

Like  Knights  o*  th'  Post,  and  folsdy  diaifge 

Upon  themsdves  what  others  fotge ; 

As  if  they  were  oonsentuiff  to 

All  miscaiefr  in  the  worid  men  do; 

Or,  like  the  devil»  did  tempt  and  sway  '<9n 

To  rogueries,  and  then  betray  *em. 

They*U  search  a  planet's  house,  to  know 

Wbo  broke  and  robb'd  a  house  bdow ; 

Examine  Venus,  and  the  Moon, 

"Who  stole  a  thimble  or  a  spoon; 

And  though  they  nothing  will  confess,' 

Yet  by  their  very  looks  can  guess, 

And  tdl  what  guilty  aspect  bodes. 

Who  stole,  and  who  recdv'd  the  goods : 

Theyll  nuestion  Mars,  and,  by  his  look. 

Detect  who  *twas  that  nimm*d  a  doke  s 

Make  Mercury  confess,  and  'peadi 

Those  thieves  which  he  himsdf  did  teach. 

They'll  find,  in  th*  physiognomies 

O'  th'  planets,  all  men's  destinies : 

Like  him  who  took  the  doctor*s  bill. 

And  swa]low*d  it  histead  o*  tib'  pill. 

Cast  th'  nativity  of  th'  question. 

And  from  positions  to  be  guest  on. 

As  sure  as  if  they  knew  the  moment 

Of  Native's  birth,  tell  what  will  come  on't. 

ThCT'U  fed  the  pulses  of  the  stars, 

To  find  out  agues,  coughs,  catanfas ;    ' 

And  tell  what  olds  does  divine 

The  rot  in  dieep,  or  mange  in  swine ; 

In  men,  what  gives  or  cures  the  itdi. 

What  makes  them  cuckolds,  poor  or  rich ; 

What  gains  or  loses,  hangs  or  saves ; 

What  makes  men  great,  what  fook  or  knaves, 

But  not  what  wise,  for  only  of  ihMe 

The  stars  (they  say)  cazmot  dispose, 

No  more  than  can  the  astiologians : 

There  they  say  rig^t,  and  like  true  Trojans. 

This  Ralpho  knew,  and  therefore  took 

The  other  course,  of  which  we  spok& 

Thus  was  th'  aooomplidi'd  Squire  endued 
With  gifts  and  knowledge  per*lous  shrewd : 
Never  did  trusty  squire  wi&  knight. 
Or  knight  widi  squire,  e'er  jump  men  right. 
Their  anns  and  equipage  did  fit, 
As  weU  as  virtues,  parts,  and  wit: 
Their  valours,  too,  were  of  a  rate; 
And  out  they  sally'd  at  the  gate. 
Few  miles  on  horseback  had  they  jo^ed. 
But  Fortune  unto  tlicm  tum'd  do^ed ; 
For  they  a  sad  adventure  met. 
Of  which  anon  we  mean  to  treat : 
But  e'er  we  venture  to  unfold 
Achievements  so  resolv'd  and  bold, 
We  should,  as  learned  poets  use. 
Invoke  th*  assisUnre  of  some  Muse, 
However  crities  count  it  siUier 
Than  jugglers  talking  t*  a  familiar; 
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M'e  think  *ti8  no  great  nuitter  which. 
They're  all  alike,  yet  we  shall  pitch 
On  one  that  fits  our  purpose  most, 
Whom,  therefore,  thus  do  we  accost:—- 

Thou  that  with  ale,  or  viler  liquors, 
Bidst  inspire  Witliers,  Pryn;  and  Vickais, 
And  force  them,  though  it  was  in  spile 
Of  Nature,  and  their  stars,  to  write; 
*  Who  (as  we  find  in  sullen  writs. 
And  ooss-grainM  works  of  .modem  wits) 
With  vanity,  opinion,  want. 
The  wonder  of  the  ignorant. 
The  praises  of  the  author,  pennM 
B*  himself,  or  wiuinsuring  friend ; 
The  itch  of  picture  m  the  front. 
With  bays  and  equal  rhyme  uwm  \ 
All  that  is  left  o'  th*  Forked  HiU 
To  make  men  scribble  wltliout  skill ; 
Canst  make  a  poet,  spite  of  Fate, 
And  teach  all  people  to  translate. 
Though  out  of  languages  in  which 
They  understand  no  part  of  speech ; 
Assist  me  but  this  once,  I  *mplpre. 
And  I  shall  trouble  thee  no  mar& 


THE  BATTLE  BETWEEN  BRUIN  AND 
HIS  FOES. 

Ar  me !  what  perils  do  environ 
The  man  that  noeddlcs  with  cold  iron ! 
WhMi  plaguy  mischiefs  and  mishaps 
Do  dog  hun  still  with  afier-claps ! 
For  though  Dame  Fortune  seem  to  smile, 
And  leer  upon  him  for  awhile. 
Shell  after  shew  him,  in  the  nick 
Of  all  his  glories,  a-dog-trick. 
This  any  man  may  sing  or  say 
I*  th'  ditty  caU'd,  What  if  a  Day  ? 
For  Hudibras,  who  thought  he'd  won 
The  field,  as  certain  as  a  gun. 
And  having  routed  the  whole  troop. 
With  victory  was  cock-a-hoop^ 
Thinkmg  he'd  done  enough  to  purchase 
Thanksgiving-day  among  the  dhurehes. 
Wherein  his  metde  and  braye  worth 
Might  be  ezplain'd  by  bolder-forth. 
And  ropster'd  by  fame  eternal. 
In  deauless  pages  of  Diurnal, 
Found  in  fiew  minutes,  to  his  cost, 
fie  did  but  count  without  his  host. 
And  that  a  turnstile  b  more  certain 
Than,  in  events  of  war,  Dame  Fortune. 

For  now  the  late  faint*hearted  rout. 
Overthrown  and  scatter'd  round  abou^ 
ChaaM  by  the  horror  of  their  fear. 
From  bloody  fray  of  Knight  and  Bear, 
(All  but  the  Dogs,  who  in  pursuit 
Of  the  Knight's  victory  stood  to't, 
And  most  ignobly  fought  to  get 
The  honour  of  his  blood  and  sweat) 
Seeing  the  coast  w^  free  and  dear 
O'  the  oonquer'd  and  the  conqueror. 
Took  heart  again,  and  fiu^'d  about. 
As  if  they  meant  to  stand  it  out : 


For  bv  this  time  the  routed  Bear, 
Attacked  by  th'  enemy  i'  th'  rear, 
Finding  thdr  number  grew  too  great 
For  him  to  make  a  safe  retreat, 
JJke  a  bold  chiefUin  fac'd  about ; 
But  wisely  doubting  to  hold  out. 
Chive  way  to  fortune,  and  with  haste 
Fac'd  the  proud  foe,  and  fled,  and  iac'd. 
Retiring  stiU,  until  he  found 
He  'ad  got  the  advantage  of  the  < 
And  then  as  valiantly  made  heaa 
To^eck  the  foe,  and  forthwith  fled, 
Leaving  no  art  untrv'd,  nor  trick 
Of  warrior  stout  and  politic. 
Until,  in  spite  of  hot  pursuit, 
He  gain'd  a  pass,  to  hold  di^te 
On  better  terms,  and  stop  the  course 
Of  the  proud  foe.    With  aU  his  force 
He  bravely  charg'd,  and  for  awhile 
Forc'd  their  whde  body  to  recoO ; 
But  still  their  numbers  so  increas'd, 
He  found  himself  at  length  oppress'd, 
And  all  evasions  so  uncertain, 
To  save  himself  for  better  fortune, 
That  he  resolv'd,  rather  than  yield,     > 
To  die  with  h<siour  in  the  field. 
And  sell  his  hide  and  carcass  at 
A  price  as  high  and  desperate 
As  e'er  he  could.    This  resolution 
He  forthwith  put  in  execution. 
And  bravely  threw  himself  among 
The  enemy,  i'  th'  greatest  throi^; 
But  what  cpu'd  single  valour  do 
Against  so  numerous  a  foe  ? 
Yet  much  he  did,  indeed  too  much 
To  be  believ'd  where  th'  odds  were  such ; 
But  one  against  a  multitude. 
Is  more  tlum  mortal  can  make  good  s 
For  while  one  party  he  oppos'd. 
His  rear  was  suddenly  eiidos'd, 
And  no  room  left  him  iat  retreat, 
Or  fight  against  a  foe  so  great. 
For  now  the  mastifis  cfaarghig  home, 
To  blows  and  handy-gripes  were  come ) 
While  manfully  himself  he  bore. 
And  setting  his  right  foot  before. 
He  rais'd  himself  to  shew  how  tall 
His  person  was  above  them  alL 
This  equal  shame  and  envy  stirr'd 
In  th'  enemy,  that  one  should  beard 
So  many  warriors,  and  so  stout, 
As  he  had  done,  and  stav'd  it  out, 
Disdaining  to  lay  down  his  arms. 
And  yield  on  honourable  terms. 
Enraged  thus,  some  in  the  rear 
Attack'd  him,  and  some  ev'ry  where, 
Till  down  he  fell;  yet  falling  fought. 
And  being  down,  still  laid  about; 
As  Widdrinffton  in  doleful  dumps 
Is  said  to  fi^t  upon  his  stumps. 

But  all,  alas !  nad  been  in  vain. 
And  he  inevitably  slain. 
If  TruUa  and  Gerdon  in  the  nick 
•  To  rescue  him  had  not  been  quick : 
For  Trulla,  who  was  light  of  foot. 
As  shafts  which  long  field  Parthians  shoot, 
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(Bat  not  so  light  u  to  be  bome 
Upon  the  eaxs  of  standing  com, 
Or  trip  it  o*er  the  water  quicker 
Than  witches,  when  their  staves  the;f  liquor, 
As  some  report)  was  got  among 
The  foremost  of  the  martial  throng ; 
There  pitying  the  vanquishM  Bear, 
She  call'd  to  Gerdon,  who  stood  near, 
Viewing  the  bloody  fi^t ;  to  whom, 
Shall  we  (quoth  she)  stand  stUl  hum  drum^ 
And  see  stout  Bruin,  all  alone. 
By  numbers  basely  overthrown  ? 
Such  feats  already  he  *as  achieved, 
In  story  not  to  be  bdiev'd. 
And  't  would  to  us  be  shame  enough 
Not  to  attempt  to  fetch  him  off. 
I  would  (quoth  he)  venture  a  limb 
To  seoona  thee,  and  rescue  hiin ; 
But  then  we  must  about  it  straight, 
Or  dse  our  aid  will  come  too  late; 
Quarter  he  scorns,  he  is  so  stout, 
And  therefore  cannot  loi^  hold  out 
This  said,  they  wav*d'thdr  weapons  round 
About  their  heads  to  dear  the  ground, 
And  joining  forces,  laid  about 
So  fiercely,  that  the  amaaed  root 
Tum*d  tail  again,  and  straight  begun. 
As  if  the  devU  drove,  to  run. 
Meanwhile  they  approached  the  place  where  Bruin 
Was  now  engag*d  to  mortal  ruin. 
The  conquering  foe  they  soon  assailM, 
First  Trulla  stav'd  and  Gerdon  tail'd, 
Unta  their  Mastiffs  loosed  their  hold : 
And  yet,  alas  I  do  what  they  could. 
The  worsted  Bear  came  off  with  store 
Of  bloody  wounds,  but  all  before : 
For  as  Achilles,  dipt  in  pond. 
Was  anabaptis'd  free  frmn  wound, 
.  Made  proof  against  dead^oing  steel 
All  over,  but  the  Pagan  heel ; 
So  did  our  champion*s  arms  defend 
All  of  him  but  the  other  end. 
His  head  and  ears,  which  in  the  martial 
Encounter  lost  a  leathern  pared ; 
For  as  an  Austrian  archduke  once 
Had  one  ear  Twhidi  in  ducatoons 
Is  half  the  com)  in  battle  parM 
dose  to  his  head,  so  Bruin  farM; 
But  tuggM  and  pulled  on  th'  other  side, 
Like  scriv*ner  newly  cruciiPyM : 
Or  like  the  late  corrected  lotthem 
Ears  of  the  circumcised  brethren. 
But  gentle  Trulla  into  th*  ring 
He  wore  in*s  nose  oonvey'd  a  string, 
With  which  she  march'd  before,  and  led 
The  warrior  to  a  grassy  bed. 
As  authors  write  in  a  cod  shade, 
Which  eglantine  and  roses  made ; 
Close  by  a  sofUy  murmuring  stream. 
Where  lovers  us*d  to  Idl  and  dream; 
There  leaving  him  to  his  repose. 
Secured  feom  pursuit  of  foes. 
And  wanting  nothing  but  a  song. 
And  a  well.tun*d  theorbo  hung 
Upon  a  bough,  to  ease  his  pain 
His  tugged  ears  sufe^d  with  a  strain, 


They  both  drew  up,  to  march  in  quest 
Of  his  great  leader  and  the  rest. 

For  Orsin  (who  was  mete  renowned 
For  stout  maintaining  of  his  ground. 
In  standing  fight,  than  for  pursuit, 
As  being  not  so  quick  of  foot) 
Was  not  long  able  to  keep  pace 
With  others  that  pursuM  the  chase. 
But  found  hunself  Mt  far  behind. 
Both  out  of  heart  and  out  of  wind ; 
OrievM  to  bdiold  his  Beai^  puisuM 
So  basdy  by  a  multitude. 
And  like  to  fall,  not  by  ike  prowess. 
But  numbers,  of  his  coward  foes. 
He  rag*d,  and  kept  as  heavy  a  coil  as 
Stout  Hercules  for  loss  of  Hylas ; 
Fordng  the  vallies  to  repeat  . 
The  accents  of  his  sad  regret; 
He  beat  his  breast,  and  tore  his  hair, 
For  loss  of  his  dear  crony  Bear, 
That  Echo,  from  the  hoUow  ground. 
His  doleful  wailings  did  resound. 
More  wistftilly,  by  many  thnes. 
Than  in  small  poets  splayfoot  riiymes, 
That  make  her,  in  their  mthful  stories, 
To  answer  to  interrogatories. 
And  most  unconscionably  depose 
To  things  of  which  she  nothing  knows ; 
And  when  she  has  said  all  she  can  say, 
*Tis  wrested  to  the  lover*s  fancy. 
Quoth  he,  O  whither,  widted  Bruin, 
Art  thou  fled?  to  my— Echo,  Ruin. 
I  thought  th*  hadst  scom'd  to  budge  a  step 
For  fear.    Quoth  Echo,  Marry  guep. 
Am  not  I  here  to  take  thy  part  ? 
Then  what  has  quailM  thy  stubborn  heart  ? 
Have  these  bones  rattled  and  this  head 
So  oflen  in  thy  quand  bled  ? 
Nor  did  I  ever  windi  or  grudge  it 
For  thy  dear  sake.    Quoth  she.  Mum,  budget. 
Think*st  thou  'twill  not  be  laid  i'  th*  dish 
Thou  tum'dst  thy  back  ?  Quoth  Echo,  Pish. 
To  run  firom  those  tfa'  hadst  ovecoome 
Thus  cowardly?  Quodi  Edio,  Mum. 
But  what  a  vengeance  makes  thee  fly 
From  me  too,  as  thine  enemy  ? 
Or,  if  thou  hast  no  thought  of  me, 
Nor  what  I  have  endurM  for  thee. 
Yet  shame  and  honour  might  prevail 
To  keep  thee  thus  firom  turning  tail : 
For  who  would  grutch  to  spend  his  blood  in 
His  honour's  cause  ?  Quoth  she,  a  Puddin. 
This  said,  his  grief  to  anger  tum'd. 
Which  in  his  manly  stomach  bum'd ; 
Thirst  of  revenge,  and  wrath,  in  place 
Of  sorrow  now  b4;an  to  blaze. 
He  vowM  the  authors  of  his  wo 
Should  equal  vengeance  undergo, 
And  with  their  bones  and  flesh  pay  dear 
For  what  he  suffered,  and  his  Bear. 

This  being  resdv'd,  with  equal  speed 

And  rage  ne  hasted  to  proceed 

To  action  straight,  and  giving  o'er 

To  search  for  Bruin  any  more. 

He  went  in  quest  of  Hudibras, 

To  find  him  out  idiere'er  he  was; 
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And,  if  he  wcfe  above  gnmnd,  vow% 
He'd  fenet  him,  lurk  wtieie  he  wouM. 

But  acBToe  had  he  a  furlong  on 
This  resolute  adventure  gone, 
When  he  encoimter'd  with  that  oew 
Whom  Hudihnw  did  late  mhdue. 
Honour,  revenge,  contempt,  and  shame, 
Did  equally  tlKir  breasts  inilame. 
'Mong  these  the  fierce  Magnano  was 
And  TalgoL^  foe  to  Hudibias; 
Cerdon  and  Colon,  warriors  stout, 
And  resolute^  as  ever  fought; 
Whom  furious  Orrin  thus  bopoke : 

Shan  we  (quoth  he)  thus  basely  brook 
The  vile  afficont  diat  paltry  ass, 
And  feeble  scoundrel,  Uudibnu, 
With  that  more  paltry  ragamuffin, 
Ralpho^  with  vapouring  md  huffing, 
Have  put  upon  us,  like  tame  catde, 
As  if  th' had  routed  us  in  battle  ? 
For  mv  part,  it  shall  ne'er  be  said 
I  for  the  washing  gave  my  head: 
Nor  ^d  I  turn  my  back  for  fear 
O'  th*  rascals,  but  loss  of  my  Bear, 
Which  now  I*m  like  to  undergo ; 
For  whether  these  fell  wounds,  or  no, 
He  has  receivM  in  fight,  are  mortal. 
Is  more  than  all  my  skill  can  foretel; 
Nor  do  i  know  what  is  become 
Of  him,  more  than  the  Pope  of  Rome. 
But  if  I  can  but  find  them  out 
That  cansM  it  (ta  I  diall,  no  doubt, 
Wliere'er  they  m  hugger-mutfger  lurk) 
in  make  iban  me  their  handwork. 
And  wish  diat  they  had  rather  dar'd 
To  pun  the  devil  by  the  beard. 

Quoth  Gexdon,  Noble  Orsin,  th'  hast 
Great  reason  to  do  as  thou  say'st, 
And  so  has  ev*ry  body  here. 
As  wen  as  thou  hast,  or  thy  Bear: 
Others  may  do  as  they  see  good ; 
But  if  this  twig  be  made  of  wood 
That  win  hold  tac^  I'U  make  the  fur 
Fly  'bout  the  cars  of  that  old  cor. 
And  liie  other  mongrel  vermin,  Ralph, 
That  brav'd  us  aU  in  his  behalf. 
Thy  JBear  is  safe,  and  out  of  peiil, 
Thoi^  lugg*d  mdeed,  and  wounded  very  iU ; 
Myself  andTrulIa  made  a  shift 
To  help  him  out  at  a  dead  M; 
And  having  brought  him  bravdy  off. 
Have  left  )dm  where  he's  safe  enough : 
There  let  him  rest;  for  if  we  stay. 
The  slaves  may  hi^  to  get  away. 

This  said,  they  an  engag'd  to  join 
Their  forces  in  the  tame  d^ign. 
And  forthwith  put  themselves  in  search 
Of  Hudlbsas  upon  their  march : 
Whete  leave  we  them  awhile,  to  teE 
What  the  victorious  Knight  befid; 
For  audi,  Crowdezo  being  &st 
In  dungeon  shut,  we  left  him  last 
Triumphant  laurds  seem'd  to  grow 
No  where  so  green  as  on  his  brow. 
liaden  with  which,  as  weQ  as  tir'd 
M^ith  oonqu'riQg  toil,  be  now  retir'd 


Unto  a  neighb'ring  castle  by, 

To  rest  his  body,  and  apply 

Fit  med'cines  to  eadi  glorious  bruise 

He  got  in  fight,  reds,  blacks,  and  blues ; 

To  mollify  u'  uneasy  ptuig 

Of  ev'ry  honourable  bang, 

Which  being  by  skilfU  midwife  drest. 

He  laid  him  down  to  take  his  rest 


HUDIBRASrS  HEROES. 

Thebe  was  an  andent  sa^  philosopher 

That  had  read  Alexander  Roes  over, 

And  swore  the  world,  as  he  could  prove. 

Was  made  of  fighting  and  of  love. 

Just  so  romances  are,  for  what  else 

Is  in  them  aU  but  love  and  battles  ? 

O'  th'  first  of  these  w'  have  no  great  matter 

To  treat  of,  but  a  world  o'  th'  latter, 

In  which  to  do  the  injur'd  right. 

We  mean  in  what  concerns  just  fight : 

Certet^  our  authors  are  to  blame, 

For  to  make  some  weU-sounding  name 

A  pattern  fit  for  modem  knights 

To  copy  out  in  frays  and  fights, 

(Like  those  that  a  whole  street  do  raze 

To  build  a  palace  in  the  place) 

They  never  care  how  many  others 

They  kill,  without  regard  of  mothers, 

Or  wives,  or  children,  so  they  can 

Make  up  some  fierce  dead-doing  man, 

Compos'd  of  many  ingredient  nilours. 

Just  like  the  manhood  of  nine  tailors : 

So  a  wild  Tartar,  when  he  spies 

A  man  that's  handsome,  valiant,  wise. 

If  he  can  kiU  him,  thinks  t'  inherit 

His  wit,  his  beauty,  and  his  spirit ; 

As  if  just  BO  much  he  cnjoy'd. 

As  in  another  is  destroy'd. 

For  when  a  giant's  slain  in  fight. 

And  mow'd  o'erthwart,  or  d^  aownzight ; 

It  is  a  heavy  case,  no  doubt, 

A  man  should  have  his  brains  beat  out, 

Because  he's  tall,  and  has  large  bones, 

As  men  km  beavers  for  their  stones. 

But  as  for  our  part,  we  shaU  tdl 

The  naked  truth  of  what  befd. 

And  as  an  equal  firiend  to  both 

The  Knight  and  Bear,  but  more  to  Trotli, 

With  neither  faction  shaU  take  part, 

But  give  to  each  his  due  desert. 

And  never  coin  a  formal  lie  on 't. 

To  make  the  knight  o'ercome  the  giant 

This  being  profest,  we've  hopes  enough, 

And  now  go  on  where  we  left  off. 

They  nxie,  but  authors  having  not 
Detennin'd  whether  pace  or  trot, 
(That  is  to  say,  whether  toUutation, 
As  they  do  term  't,  or  succussation) 
We  leave  it,  and  go  on,  as  now 
Suppose  they  did,  no  matter  how ; 
Yet  some,  fh>m  subtle  hints,  have  got 
Mysterious  light  it  vras  a  trot : 
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But  let  that  pau ;  tfaey  now  begun 

To  tpnr  their  living  engines  on. 

For  as  whinp*d  tops  and  bandy*d  balls, 

The  leamed  hold^  are  animals ; 

So  hones  they  affinn  to  be 

Mere  engines  made  by  geometry. 

And  were  invented  fint  from  engines. 

As  Indian  Britons  were  from  Penguins. 

So  let  them  be,  as  I  was  saying. 

They  their  live  engines  ply*d,  not  staying 

Until  they  reachM  the  fatal  champam 

Which  th*  enemy  did  then  encamp  on; 

The  dire  Pharsauan  plain,  where  battle 

Was  to  be  wag^d  'twixt  puissant  cattle. 

And  fierce  auxiliary  men. 

That  came  to  aid  tneir  bretheren; 

Who  now  began  to  take  the  field. 

As  knight  fr^  ridge  of  steed  bdield. 

Far  as  our  modem  wits  behold. 

Mounted  a  pick-back  on  the  old. 

Much  finrther  ofi*,  much  farther  he, 

Raised  on  his  aged  beast,  oould  see; 

Yet  not  suifident  to  descry 

All  postures  of  the  enemy : 

Wherefore  he  bids  the  squire  ride  further, 

T*  observe  their  numbers  and  their  order. 

That  when  their  motions  he  had  known, 

He  might  know  how  to  fit  his  own. 

Meanwhile  he  stopped  his  willing  steed, 

To  fit  himself  for  martial  deed : 

Both  kinds  of  metal  he  prepared. 

Either  to  give  blows  or  to  ward ; 

Courage  and  sted,  both  of  great  force, 

Prepar'd  for  better  or  for  worse. 

His  death-charg'd  pistols  he  did  fit  well. 

Drawn  out  from  life-preserving  vittle. 

These  bemg  primed,  with  force  he  labour*d 

To  five's  sword  fWxn  retentive  scabbard ; 

And,  after  many  a  painful  pluck. 

From  rusty  durance  he  bailM  tuck : 

Then  shook  himself^  to  see  that  prowess 

In  scabbard  of  his  aims  sat  loose  t 

And,  rais*d  unon  his  desperate  foot, 

On  stiirup.aiae  he  gaiM  about. 

Portending  blood,  Uke  blazing  star. 

The  beacon  of  approaching  war. 

Ralpho  rode  on  with  no  1^  speed 

Than  Hugo  in  the  forest  did. 

But  frur  more  in  returning  made ; 

For  now  the  foe  he  had  surveyed. 

Ranged,  as  to  him  they  did  appear. 

With  van,  main-battle,  wings  and  rear. 

I*  th*  head  of  all  this  warlike  rabble, 

Crowdero  march*d,  expert  and  able. 

Instead  of  trumpet  and  of  drum. 

That  makes  the  warrior's  stomach  come. 

Whose  noise  whets  valour  sharp,  like  beer 

By  thunder  tumM  to  vinegar, 

(For  if  a  trumpet  sound,  or  drum  beat, 

who  has  not  a  month's  mind  to  combat  ?) 

A  squeaking  engine  he  apply'd 

Unto  his  neck,  on  north-east  side, 

Just  whete  the  hangman  does  distpoK^ 

To  special  friends,  the  knot  of  noose : 

For  'Us  great  grace,  when  statesmen  straight 

Dispatch  a  fxioid,  let  otljers  wait. 


His  waiped  ear  hung  o'er  the  strings, 

Whidi  was  but  souse  to  chitteriings: 

For  guts,  some  write,  ere  they  are  sodden. 

Are  fit  fbr  music  or  for  pudden; 

From  whence  men  borrow  ev'ry  kind 

Of  minstrelsy  bv  string  or  wind. 

His  grisly  beard  was  long  and  thick. 

With  which  he  strung  his  fiddlestick ; 

For  he  to  horse-tail  soom'd  to  owe 

For  what  on  his  own  chin  did  grow. 

Chiron,  the  four-l»g'd  bard,  had  both 

A  beard  and  tail  of  his  own  growth ; 

And  yet  by  authors  'tis  aven'd. 

He  made  use  only  of  his  beard. 

In  Stafibrdshire,  where  virtuous  worth 

Does  raise  the  minstrelsy,  not  birth, 

M^ere  bulls  do  choose  the  boldest  king 

And  ruler  o'er  the  men  of  string, 

(As  once  in  Persia,  'tis  said, 

kings  were  prodaim'd  by  a  horse  that  neigfa'd) 

He,  bravely  vent'ring  at  a  crown. 

By  chance  of  war  was  beaten  down. 

And  wounded  sore:  his  leg,  then  broke, 

Had  got  a  drauty  of  oak ; 

For  when  a  shin  in  fight  is  cropt. 

The  knee  with  one  of  timber's  propt, 

Esteem'd  more  honoumble  than  the  other. 

And  takes  place,  thou^  the  younger  brother. 

Next  much'd  brave  Orsin,  famous  for 
Wise  conduct,  and  success  in  war; 
A  skilful  leader,  stout,  severe, 
Now  Marshal  to  the  champion  Bear. 
With  truncheon  tipp'd  witn  mm  head. 
The  warrior  to  the  Usts  he  led. 
With  solemn  march,  and  statdy  pace, 
But  far  more  grave  and  soleinn  face ; 
Grave  as  the  emperor  of  Pegu, 
Or  Spanish  potentate,  Don  Diego. 
Thisleader  was  of  knowledge  great. 
Either  for  charge  or  for  retreat: 
He  knew  when  to  fall  on  peHmfB, 
To  fall  back  and  retreat  as  wdL 
Leam'd  he  was  in  med'cinal  lore, 
For  by  his  side  a  pouch  he  wore. 
Replete  with  strange  hennetic  powder. 
That  wounds  nine  miles  point-blank  woa'd  aalder; 
By  skilful  chemist,  with  great  cost, 
Extracted  from  a  rotten  post; 
But  of  a  heav'nlier  influence 
Than  that  which  mountebanks  dispense; 
Though  by  Promethean  fire  made, 
As  they  do  quack  that  drive  that  trade. 
For  as  when  slovens  do  amiss 
At  other  doors,  by  stool  or  piss, 
The  leamed  write,  a  redhot  spit 
B'ing  prudently  apply'd  to  i^ . 
Will  convey  nolischicf  from  the  dung 
Unto  the  part  that  did  the  wrong; 
So  this  did  healing,  and  as  sure 
As  that  did  miscmcf,  this  would  cure. 

Thus  virtuous  Orsin  was  endu'd 
With  learning,  conduct,  fortitude, 
Incomparable ;  and  as  the  prince 
Of  poets,  Homer,  sung  long  since, 
A  skilful  leech  is  better  far 
Than  half  a  hundred  men  of  war; 
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So  he  appew'd,  and  by  his  skiU, 
No  kn  ttiaa  dint  of  sword,  couM  kilL 

The  gallant  Bruin  march*d  next  him. 
With  visage  ftnnidabl j  grim. 
And  nined  as  a  Saiaoen, 
Or  ToriTof  Mahomet's  own  kin. 
Clad  in  a  mantle  della  guerre 
Of  roogh  impenetiahle  fur; 
And  in  his  nose,  like  Indian  king. 
He  wore,  for  ornament,  a  ring ; 
About  his  neck  a  dueelbld  gorget. 
As  rough  as  trebled  katbern  taiget ; 
Aimed,  as  hendds,  ami  and  langitedj 
Or,  as  the  Tulgar  say,  sbarp-fimged : 
For  as  the  teem  in  beasts  of  prey 
Are  swoids  with  whidi  they  ^t  in  fray. 
So  swoids,  in  men  of  war,  are  teeth 
Whidi  diey  do  eat  their  yictufll  with. 
He  was  by  birth,  aome  aathors  write, 
A  Rnssiaa,  some  a  Mnscovlte, 
And  *mong  the  Cossacs  had  been  bred, 
Of  whom  we  in  diumals  read. 
That  serve  to  fiU  up  pages  hoe, 
As^with  dieir  bodies  ditches  there. 
Saimansky  was  liis  ooosin-gennan. 
With  whom  he  serv'd,  and  fed  on  yennin; 
And  when  these  &il*d,  he'd  suck  his  daws, 
And  onaner  himself  upon  his  paws ; 
And  uioogh  his  oountiymen,  the  Huns, 
Did  stew  their  meat  between  thdbr  bums 
And  th*  hones'  backs  o'er  which  they  straddle, 
And  eyety  man  ale  up  his  saddle ; 
He  was  not  half  so  nice  as  they. 
But  ate  it  raw  when  't  came  in  's  way. 
He'd  trsoed  the  ooontries  far  and  near. 
More  than  Le  Blanc  die  tmyeller. 
Who  writes,  he  spous'd  in  India, 
Of  noble  boose,  a  lady  gay. 
And  got  oo  her  a  rsce  of  worthies 
As  stout  as  any  upon  earth  is. 
Fun  many  a  ^t  for  him  between 
Talffol  and  Oiain  <A  had  been, 
EaiA  staying  to  descrye  Uie  crown 
Of  a  say'datiien;  the  one 
To  guard  his  Bear,  the  other  fought 
To  aid  his  Dog;  both  made  more  stout 
By  sey*nd  spurs  of  neighbourhood, 
Chnicfa*£elloWi4nembenhip,  and  blood ; 
But  Talgdl,  mortal  fbe  to  cows, 
Neyer  flot  aug^t  of  him  but  blows ; 
Blows  hard  and  heayy,  such  as  he 
Had  lent,  repaid  with  usury. 

Yet  Talgol  was  of  couiage  stout. 
And  yanquish'd  oft'ner  than  he  fought ; 
Innr'd  to  labour,  sweat,  and  toil. 
And,  like  a  diampion,  shone  with  oil : 
Rig^t  many  a  widow  his  keen  bbule, 
And  many  fathedeis,  had  made ; 
He  many  a  boar  and  huge  dun  oow 
Did,  like  another  0uy,  o'crthrow ; 
But  Ouy  with  him  in  fight  compar'd,  ' 
Had  like  the  boar  or  dun  cow  far'd : 
With  gnatcr  troopa  of  sheep  h'  had  fou^t 
Than  Ajaz,  or  bold  Don  Quixote; 
And  many  a  aeipent  of  fell  kind. 
With  wings  before  end  stings  bdiind. 


Subdu'd,  as  poets  say,  long  agone 

Bold  Sir  Gemge,  Sahit  Oeoige,  did  the  Dragon. 

Nor  engine,  nor  deyioe  polemic. 

Disease,  nor  doctor  epidemic, 

Thou^  stor'd  with  cteletery  med'dnes, 

(Which  whosoever  took  is  dead  since) 

E'er  sent  bo  vast  a  colony 

To  both  the  under  worlds  as  he ; 

For  he  was  of  that  noble  trade 

That  demi-gods  and  heroes  made. 

Slaughter,  and  knocking  on  the  head. 

The  trsde  to  which  they  all  were  bred : 

And  is,  like  others,  glciiious  when 

'Tis  great  and  larp,  but  base,  if  mean : 

The  nirmer  rides  m  triumph  for  it, 

The  httter  fai  a  two.wheel'd  chariot. 

For  daring  to  profene  a  thing 

So  sacred  with  vile  bungling. 

Next  these  the  brave  Msonano  came, 
Magnano,  great  in  martial  feme ; 
Yet  when  with  Orsin  he  wag'd  fight, 
'Tis  sung  he  got  but  litde  by 't ; 
Yet  he  was  fierce  as  forest  boar. 
Whose  spoils  upon  his  back  he  wok, 
As  thick  as  Ajax'  sevenfold  shidd, 
Whidi  o'er  his  braien  arms  he  hdd ; 
But  brsss  was  feeble  to  resist 
The  fury  of  his  srmed  fist ; 
Nor  could  the  hsrdest  iron  hold  out 
Andnst  his  blows,  but  they  would  through  *t.    ■ 

In  magic  he  was  deeply  read. 
As  he  that  made  the  brazen-head ; 
Profoundly  skill'd  in  the  black  art, 
As  English  Merlin  for  his  heart ; 
But  far  more  skilful  in  the  spheres. 
Than  he  was  at  the  sieve  and  shears. 
He  could  transform  himself  in  colour. 
As  like  the  Devil  is  the  collier; 
As  like  the  hypocrites,  in  shew. 
Are  to  true  saints,  or  crow  to  crow. 

Of  warlike  engines  he  was  author, 
Devis'd  for  quick  dispatch  of  slaughter : 
The  cannon,  blunderbuss,  snd  salur. 
He  was  th'  inventor  of,  and  maker : 
The  trumpet  and  the  kettle-drum 
Did  both  from  his  invention  come : 
He  was  the  first  that  e'er  did  teach 
To  make,  and  how  to  stop  a  breadi. 
A  lance  he  bore  with  iron  pike, 
Th'  one  half  would  thrust,  the  odier  strike ; 
And  when  their  forces  he  had  join'd. 
He  scom'd  to  turn  his  parts  behind. 

He  TruUa  lov'd ;  Trulla,  more  bright 
Than  burnish'd  armour  of  her  knight; 
A  bold  virsffo,  stout  and  tall. 
As  Joan  of  France,  or  English  Mall : 
Throu^  perils  bodi  of  wind  and  limb. 
Through  thick  and  thin  she  follow'd  him 
In  ev'ry  adventure  h'  undertook, 
And  never  him  or  it  forsook : 
At  breadi  of  wall,  or  hedge  surprise. 
She  shar'd  i'  th'  haiard  and  the  priie ; 
At  beating  quarters  up,  or  forage, 
Behav'd  herself  with  matdileas  courage. 
And  laid  about  in  fight  more  busily 
Than  th'  Amazonian  dame  Penthcsile. 
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And  though  tome  critio  hert  cry  thame, 

And  say  our  authors  are  to  blaine^ 

That  (spight  of  all  phikwophaw 

Mlio  nolo  no  females  stout  but  bears, 

And  heretofoN  did  so  abhor 

That  women  should  pietsod  to  var, 

They  would  not  suffer  the  stout'st  dame 

To  swear  by  Hercules^s  name) 

Make  feeble  ladies,  in  their  works, 

To  fight  like  termagants  and  Turks ; 

To  lay  their  nadre  arms  ande, 

Their  modesty,  and  ridfe  astride ; 

To  run  atilt  at  men,  and  wield 

Their  naked  tools  in  open  field ; 

As  stout  Armida,  bold  Thalestris, 

And  she  that  would  have  been  the  mistiiess 

Of  Oondibert,  but  he  had  grace, 

And  rather  took  a  country  lass ; 

They  say  *tis  fake  without  all  sense, 

But  of  pernicious  oonsequtooe 

To  goTemment,  which  they  suppose 

Can  never  be  upheld  in  prose ; 

Strip  Nature  naked  to  the  skin, 

You*n  find  about  her  no  such  thing. 

It  may  be  so,  yet  what  we  tell 

Of  Trulla  that*s  improbable 

Shall  be  deposM  bv  those  have  seen  \ 

Or,  what's  as  good,  produc*d  in  print; 

Anid  if  they  wDl  not  take  our  word. 

Well  prove  it  true  upon  record. 


THE  ADVENTURE  OP  THE  RIDING. 

At  this  the  Knight  grew  high  in  chafe, 
And,  starinff  furioiuly  on  Ralph, 
He  trembled,  and  look*d  pale  with  ire. 
Like  ashes  first,  then  red  as  fire. 
Have  I  (quoth  he)  been  ta'en  hi  fight. 
And  for  so  many  moons  lain  by  % 
And  when  all  odier  means  did  fiul. 
Have  been  exchang*d  for  tubs  of  ide  ? 
Not  but  they  thought  me  worth  a  ransom 
Much  more  conaidVable  and  handsome. 
But  for  their  own  sakes,  and  for  fear 
They  were  not  sale  whoi  I  was  there ; 
Now  to  be  baffled  by  a  scoundrel. 
An  upstart  sect*ry,  and  a  mongrel, 
Sudi  as  breed  out  of  peocsnt  humours 
Of  our  own  church,  like  wens  or  tumours. 
And,  like  a  maggot  in  a  sore, 
Wou'd  that  whi3i  gave  it  life  devour ; 
It  never  shall  be  done  or  said : 
With' that  he  sdsM  upon  his  bhMle ; 
And  Ralpho  too,  as  quidc  and  bold. 
Upon  his  baakeuhilt  laid  hold. 
With  equal  readiness  prepared. 
To  draw,  and  stand  upon  his  guard; 
When  both  were  parted  on  the  sudden. 
With  hideous  damour,  and  a  loud  one, 
As  if  sll  sorts  of  noise  had  been 
Contracted  into  one  loud  din : 
Or  that  some  member  to  be  chosen. 
Had  got  the  odds  above  a  thousand: 


And,  by  the  greMncss  of  his  i 

Prov*d  fittest  for  his  country's  chdce. 

This  strange  snrprisal  put  the  Knight 

And  wrathful  Squire  into  a  fright ; 

And  though  they  stood  prepared,  with  fatal 

Impetuous  rancour,  to  join  battle. 

Both  thou^t  it  was  the  wisest  course 

To  waive  me  fight,  and  mount  to  horse. 

And  to  secure,  by  swift  retreating. 

Themselves  from  danger  of  worre  beating  ; 

Yet  neither  of  them  would  disparage, 

By  utt'ring  of  his  mind,  his  courage, 

Wliich  m^e  *em  stoutly  keep  their  ground. 

With  honor  and  disdain  windbound. 

And  now  the  cause  of  all  their  lear 

By  slow  degrees  approach'd  so  near. 

They  might  distinguish  diff*rent  noise 

Of  homs,  snd  pans,  and  dcmi,  and  boys. 

And  ketdedmms,  whose  sufien  dub 

Sounds  like  the  hooping  of  a  tnbu 

But  when  the  sight  appeared  in  view. 

They  found  it  was  an  antique  shew  ; 

A  triumph  too,  for  pomp  and  state. 

Did  proudest  Bomans  emulate: 

For  as  the  aldennen  of  Rome, 

Their  foes  at  training  overcome^- 

And  not  enlarging  teiritory, 

(As  some,  mtstakffl,  write,  in  atoty) 

Being  mounted  in  thefar  best  array. 

Upon  a  car,  and  who  but  they? 

And  lbl]ow*d  with  a  world  of  tall  lads, 

That  merry  ditties  tioll'd,  «id  ballada. 

Did  ride  with  many  a  good-moirow. 

Crying,  hey  for  our  town,  dmwa^  the  borough  ; 

So  when  this  triumph  drew  so  nigk. 

They  might  particiDars  descry. 

They  never  saw  two  things  bo  pat. 

In  all  respects,  as  this  and  that 

First,  he  that  led  the  cavalcate 

Wcie  a  sow-gelder's  flagellate, 

On  which  he  blew  as  strong  a  levet, 

As  wdl-fee*d  lawyer  on  kii  brev*atfl^ 

When  over  one  another*B  heads 

They  charge  (three  ranks  at  onoe)  like  Sweeda. 

Next  pans  and  kettles  of  all  keys. 

From  trebles  down  to  double  base; 


And  after  them  upon  a  nac , 
That  mi^t  pass  for  a  fbr£and 
A  Comet  rode,  and  on  his  staff 


A  smock  displayM  did  proudly  wave ; 

Then  bagmpes  of  the  loudest  drones. 

With  snuffling,  broken-winded  tones, 

Whose  blasts  of  air,  in  pockets  shut, 

Sound  filthier  than  from  the  gut. 

And  makes  a  viler  noise  than  swine» 

In  windy  weather,  when  they  whine. 

Next  one  upon  a  psir  of  pannien, 

Full  fraught  with  that  which,  for  good 

Shall  here  be  namriess,  mist  with  grahia, 

Which  he  dispensM  among  the  swaim, 

And  busOy  upon  the  crowd 

At  random  round  about  bestow*d« 

Then,  mounted  on  a  homed  hone, 

One  bore  a  gauntlet  and  gilt  qmn, 

TyM  to  the  pummel  of  a  long  swoid 

He  held  reverst,  the  point  tumVi  downward : 
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Next  aAor,  on  a  raw-bonM  Meed, 
The  ooDqn^Eor'B  Standaid-bearcr  rid. 
And  bore  aloft  before  the  diampioD 
A  petticoat  diifiay'd,  and  lampant ; 
Near  whom  the  Amason  triumphant 
Bestzid  her  beast,  and  on  the  nxmp  on*t 
Sat  ftce  to  tail,  and  bum  to  bum, 
The  vanior  whilom  overoome, 
AimM  with  a  spindle  and  a  distaiP, 
Which  as  he  rode  she  made  him  twist  off, 
And  when  he  loiter'd,  o*er  her  shoulder 
ChastiaM  the  lefosmado  soldier. 
Before  the  Dame,  and  round  about, 
&lardi*d  whifflers,  and  staffiers  on  foot, 
With  laoquies,  grooms^  vakts,  and  pages, 
In  fit  and  proper  equipages; 
Of  whom  some  torches  bore,  someHnks, 
Befbie  the  proud  virago  minx. 
That  was  bodi  Madam  and  a  Don, 
Like  Ncxo's  Sponis,  or  Pope  Joan ; 
And  at  fit  periods  the  whole  rout 
Set  up  their  throats  widi  dam'rous  shout 
The  EjoaAi  tnasported,  and  the  Squire, 
Put  mp  their  weqHms,  and  their  ire ; 
And  HndibrBS,  who  ns*d  to  ponder 
On  such  sigjhts  with  judidous  wonder. 
Could  hold  no  longer  to  impart 
His  an*madTaiknis,  for  his  heart 

Quodi  he,  in  an  my  life,  till  now, 
I  ne*er  saw  so  pofime  a  shew ; 
It  is  a  Pi^anish  inyentian. 
Which  Headien  writers  onen  mention ; 
And  he  who  made  it  had  read  Ooodwin, 
Or  Ross,  or  Csdins  Rhodogine, 
With  an  the  (hedan  8pee£i  and  Stows, 
That  best  desmbe  thoae  ancient  shews ; 
And  has  observM  aU  fit  decorums 
We  find  desaib*d  by  old  historians : 
For  aa  the  Roman  conqueror, 
That  pat  an  end  to  foreign  war, 
Enfring  the  town  in  triumph  fbr  it. 
Bore  a  slaTC  with  him  in  his  diariot ; 
So  this  inanltmg  female  brave 
Canies,  beinnd  her  here,  a  slave : 
And  aa  the  andcnts  long  ago, 
When  they  in  fidd  defyM  the  foe, 
Hung  out  their  mantles  deUa  gverre^ 
So  her  proud  SisndaKUbeazer  here. 
Waves  on  his  spear,  in  dreadftd  manner, 
A  Tyiian  pettioDatfor  banner. 
Next  links  and  tordieB,  heretoibrc 
Stin  bone  before  the  emperor: 
And  as  in  antique  triumph,  eggs 
Were  borne  fbr  mystical  intr^ues ; 
Thoe's  one  in  Orundieon,  like  a  ladle. 
That  eanies  ^ggs  too,  fresh  or  addk; 
And  stiU  at  random,  as  he  goes. 
Among  the  labUe-ront  bestows. 

Qui&  Ra^Mi,  yOD  mistake  the  matter; 
For  an  th*  antiquitv  you  sduitter 
Is  but  a  ziding  us*a  i/t  course. 
When  die  grey  mare^s  the  better  hone ; 
When  o*er  toe  bnedics  greedy  women 
Fig^t,  to  extend  their  vast  dominion, 
AkI  in  the  cause  impatient  Gtizd 
Has  dnibb*d  her  husband  with  buU*s  pizsle, 


And  brought  him  under  covert-baron, 
To  turn  her  vassal  with  a  murrain ; 
When  wives  their  sexes  shift,  like  hares. 
And  ride  thdr  husbands,  like  mght-maies. 
And  th^  in  mortal  battle  vanquished. 
Are  of  their  charter  disenfianchisM, 
And  by  the  right  of  war,  like  Gills, 
CondenmM  to  distaff,  horns,  and  wheels : 
For  when  men  by  dieir  wives  are  cow*d. 
Their  bonis  of  course  are  understood. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  SIDROPHEL  AND 
WHACKUM, 

QnOTH  Hudibras,  the  case  is  dear 
The  Saints  may  'mploy  a  conjurer. 
As  thou  hast  jnoy'd  it  by  their  practice ; 
No  argument  like  matter  of  fact  is : 
And  we  are  best  of  stt  led  to 
Men*s  piindples,  by  wliat  they  do. 
Then  let  us  straight  advance  in  quest 
Of  this  profound  gymnosophist, 
And  as  the  Fates  and  he  advise. 
Pursue,  or  waive  this  enterpiBe. 
This  said,  he  tuin*d  about  his  steed. 
And  eftsoons  on  th*  adventure  rid ; 
Where  leave  we  him  and  Ralph  awhile, 
And  to  the  conj*rer  turn  our  style. 
To  let  our  reader  understand 
What*s  useftd  of  him  beforehand. 
He  had  been  long  t'wards  mathematics, 
Ch[>tics,  philosophy,  and  statics. 
Magic,  horoscopy,  astrology. 
And  was  dd  dog  at  physiology; 
But  as  a  dog  that  turns  the  spit 
Bestirs  him^,  and  plies  his  feet 
To  dimb  the  wheel,  but  stt  in  vain, 
His  own  weight  brings  him  down  again, 
And  stiU  he's  in  the  sdf-same  place 
Where  at  his  setting  out  he  was ; 
So  in  the  drde  of  the  arts 
Did  he  advance  his  natural  parts. 
Till  fidUng  back  still,  for  retreat. 
He  fdl  to  juggle,  cant,  and  cheat : 
For  as  those  fowls  that  live  in  water 
Are  never  wet,  he  did  but  smatter ; 
Whate*er  he  labourM  to  iq>pear. 
His  understanding  stiU  was  dear. 
Yet  none  a  deeper  knowledge  boasted. 
Since  old  Hodge  Bacon,  and  Bob  Grosted. 
Th*  intelligible  world  he  knew. 
And  aU  men  dieam  on*t,  to  be  true; 
That  in  this  world  there's  not  a  wart 
That  has  not  there  a  counterpart ; 
Nor  can  there  on  the  fieice  of  ground 
An  individual  beard  be  fbund 
Tliat  has  not,  in  that  foreign  nation, 
A  fdlow  of  the  sdf-same  fksfaion; 
So  cut,  so  cdour*d,  and  so  euil'd. 
As  those  are  in  til*  inferior  world. 
He*d  read  Dee*s  prefoces  before, 
The  Devil,  and  Eudid,  o*er  and  o*er ; 
And  aU  tii*  faitrigues  *twixt  him  and  Kdly, 
Lescus  and  th*  Emperor,  would  teU  ye : 
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But  with  the  vioon  was  more  familiar 

Than  e*er  was  almamick  wdU wilier; 

Her  secrets  undentood  so  clear, 

That  some  believM  he  had  been  there; 

Knew  when  she  was  in  fittest  mood 

For  cutting  corns,  or  letting  blood : 

When  for  anointing  scabs  or  itches. 

Or  to  the  bum  applying  leeches  ; 

When  sows  and  bitdies  may  be  spayed. 

And  in  what  sign  best  cyder's  made ; 

Whether  the  wane  be,  or  increase,  ' 

Best  to  set  garlic,  or  sow  pease ; 

Who  first  found  out  the  man  o'  th'  moon, 

That  to  tfa*  ancients  was  unknown; 

How  many  dukes,  and  eazls,  and  peers. 

Are  in  the  planetary  spheres ; 

Their  any  empire,  and  command. 

Their  several  strengths  by  sea  and  land ; 

What  factions  they Ve,  and  what  diey  drive  at 

In  public  Togue,  or  what  in  private : 

With  what  ^signs  and  interests 

Each  party  manages  contests* 

He  made  an  instrument  to  know 

If  the  moon  shine  at  full  or  no; 

That  would,  as  soon  as  e'er  she  shone,  straight. 

Whether  'twere  day  or  night  demonstrate; 

Tell  what  her  d'ameter  to  an  inch  isy  ^ 

And  prove  that  she's  not  made  of  green  cheese. 

It  wou'd  demonstrate,  that  the  man  in 

The  moon's  a  sea  Meditenanean; 

And  that  it  is  no  dog  or  bitch 

That  stands  behind  him  at  his  breech, 

But  a  huge  Caspian  sea  or  lake. 

With  arms,  which  men  for'legs  mistake ; 

How  large  a  gulf  his  tail  composes, 

And  what  a  goodly  bay  his  nose  is ; 

How  many  German  leagues  by  th'  scale 

Cape  Snout's  from  Promontory  TaiL 

He  made  a  planetary  gin. 

Which  rats  would  run  their  own  heads  in. 

And  come  on  purpose  to  be  taken. 

Without  th*  expense  of  dieese  or  bacon ;. 

With  lustrings  he  would  counterfeit 

M  aggoti  that  crawl  on  dish  of  meat ; 

Quote  moles  and  spots  on  any  place 

O'  th'  body,  bv  the  index  face; 

Detect  lost  maidenheads  by  sneezing. 

Or  breaking  wind  of  dames,  or  pissing ; 

Cure  warts  and  corns,  with  application 

Of  med'dnes  to  th'  imagination ; 

Fright  agues  into  dogs,  and  scare. 

With  rhymes,  the  tooth-ach  and  catarrh ; 

Chase  evil  sp'rits  away  by  dint 

Of  sickle,  horseshoe,  hollow  flint ; 

Spit  fire  out  of  a  walnut^hell. 

Which  made  the  Roman  slaves  rebel ; 

And  fire  a  mine  in  China  here. 

With  sympathetic  gunpowder. 

He  knew  whats'ever's  to  be  known. 

But  much  more  than  he  knew  would  own, 

M'^hat  med'dne  'twas  that  Paracelsus 

Could  make  a  man  with,  as  he  tells  us ; 

What  figur'd  sktes  are  best  to  make. 

On  wat'ry  surface,  duck  or  drake ; 

What  bowline-stones,  in  running  race 

Upon  a  board,  have  swiftest  pace  ; 


Whether  a  pulse  beat  hi  tiie  black 
List  of  a  dappled  louse's  back ; 
If  systole  or  djrastole  move 
Quickest  when  he's  in  wrath,  or  love  ; 
When  two  of  them  do  run  a  race. 
Whether  they  gaDop,  trot,  or  pace; 
How  many  scores  a  flea  will  jump, 
Of  his  own  length  from  head  to  nunpv 
Which  Socrates  and  ChsBrephon 
In  vain  assay'd  so  long  agone  ; 
Whether  his  snout  a  pemct  i^oee  is. 
And  not  an  elephant's  proboscis ; 
How  many  different  species 
Of  maffgots  breed  in  rotten  cheese  ^ 
And  wSth  are  next  of  kin  to  those 
Engender'd  in  a  chandler's  nose ; " 
Or  those  not  seen,  but  understood. 
That  live  in  vinegar  and  wood. 

A  paltry  wretdi  he  had,  half  starv'd, 
That  him  in  place  of  zany  serv'd, 
Hight  Whachum,  bred  to  dash  and  draw. 
Not  wine,  but  more  unwholesome  law; 
To  make  'twixt  words  and  lines  huge  gaps. 
Wide  as  mersdians  in  mmps ; 
To  squander  paper,  and  spare  ink. 
Or  cheat  men  of  their  woinds,  some  think. 
From  this,  by  merited  degrees, 
He'd  to  more  high  advancement  rise^ 
To  be  an  under-oonjuier. 
Or  joumejrman  astrologer : 
His  bus'ness  was  to  pump  and  wheedle, 
And  men  with  their  own  keys  nnriddle ; 
To  make  them  to  themselves  give  answers, 
For  which  they  pay  the  necromanoen ; 
To  fetch  and  carry  'ntelligenoe 
Of  whom,  and  what,  and  whese,  and  whence. 
And  all  discoveries  disperse 
Among  the  whole  pack  of  conjurers ; 
What  cut-purses  have  left  widi  theniy 
For  the  right  ownen  to  redeem. 
And  what  they  due  not  vent,  find  out. 
To  gain  themselves  and  th'  art  repute ; 
Draw  figures,  schemes,  and  hflroaoopes. 
Of  Newgate,  BrideweU,  brokers'  ^hops. 
Of  thieves  ascendant  in  the  cart, 
And  find  out  all  by  rules  of  art ; 
Which  way  a  servmg  man,  that's  run 
With  dotfaes  or  money  away,  is  gone ; 
Who  pick'd  a  fob  at  holdmg  forth. 
And  where  a  watch,  for  half  the  worth. 
May  be  redeem'd ;  or  stolen  plate 
Restor'd  at  oonsdonable  rate. 
Besides  all  this,  he  eerv'd  his  master 
In  quality  of  poetaster, 
And  rhymes  appropriate  could  make 
To  ev'ry  month  i'  th'  almanack ; 
When  terms  begin  and  end  could  tdl. 
With  their  returns,  in  doggerel; 
When  the  Exchequer  opes  and  shuts. 
And  flowgdder  with  saKtycuts; 
When  men  may  eat  and  drink  their  fill. 
And  when  be  temp'rate,  if  thev  will ; 
When  use,  and  when  abstain  from  vice. 
Figs,  grapes,  phlebotomy,  and  spioe. 
And  as  in  prison  mean  rogues  l>eat 
Hemp  for  the  service  of  the  great, 
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So  Whuliiim  lieat  hb  dirty  bndns 

Y*  advance  his  master*!  fame  and  gains, 

Ai^  like  the  Devil^s  onuOes, 

Put  into  doggrel  rhymes  his  speOs, 

Mliidi  over  ev*ry  month*8  bhuik  page 

I*  th*  almanack,  stiange  bilks  presage. 

Ue  would  an  elegy  compose 

On  maggots  squeesM  out  of  his  nose ; 

In  lytic  mmxben  write  an  ode  on 

His  mistzeBs,  eating  a  black  pudden ; 

And  when  imprisoned  air  escapM  her. 

It  pufi  him  with  poetic  rapture. 

His  Boonelt  diarm'd  th*  attentiTe  crowd. 

By  wide-moDth'd  mortal  troUM  aloud. 

That,  circled  with  his  lang.«ar*d  guesto. 

Like  Orpheus  look'd  among  the  beasts ; 

A  cannan*s  hone  could  not  pass  by, 

But  stood  ty*d  up  to  poetry; 

No  porter*s  burden  paasM  along, 

But  sffv*d  for  burden  to  his  song: 

Eadi  window  like  a  pill*rv  appears. 

With  heads  thrust  through,  nailM  by  the  ears ; 

AH  trades  ran  in  as  to  the  si^t 

Of  monsten,  or  thdr  dear  d^ight 

The  gaUow-tree,  wbm  cutting  purse 

Breeds  bushiess  for  heroio  Terse, 

Which  none  does  hear  but  would  have  hung 

T*  have  been  the  theme  of  such  a  song. 

Those  two  tosether  long  had  livM 
In  mansion  prudently  oontrivVl, 
When  neither  tree  nor  house  could  bar 
The  free  tletectiim  of  a  star ; 
And  mfjti  an  andcnt  obdisk  ' 

Was  rais'd  by  hhn,  found  out  by  Fisk, 
On  which  was  written,  not  in  words, 
But  hieroglyphic  mute  of  birds. 
Many  laie  pithy  saws,  concerning 
The  worth  of  astrologic  learning: 
From  top  of  this  there  hung  a  rope. 
To  wfaidi  he  fasten'd  telesrape. 
The  spectades  with  which  the  stars 
He  reads  in  smallest  characters. 
It  hnipen*d  as  a  boy,  one  nig^t, 
Did  fly  his  taasd  of  a  kite, 
The  stiai^est  long-whigM  hawk  that  flies, 
Tttit,  like  a  hfad  of  Pandise, 
Or  hersld's  martlet,  has  no  Im, 
Nor  hatches  young  ones,  nor  £i3rs  eggs; 
His  tEsin  was  six  yards  long,  milk-white, 
At  th'  end  of  iHiicfa  there  hung  a  light, 
Indbs*d  in  Umtan  noade  of  paper, 
That  finr  off  like  a  star  did  appear; 
This  Sidiophel  by  chance  espy'd. 
And  with  amaiemcnt  staring  wide, 
Bleas  us,  quoth  he,  what  dreadful  wonder 
Is  that  iqipears  in  Heaven  yonder  ? 
A  comet,  and  without  a  bnrd  I 
Or  star  that  ne*er  before  appeared  t 
I*m  certain  'tis  not  in  the  scroll 
Of  all  those  beasts,  and  fidi,  and  fowl. 
With  whid^  like  Indian  idantationB, 
The  leaned  stock  the  consteOations ; 
Nor  those  that  drawn  for  signs  have  been 
To  th'  houses  where  the  plimets  mn. 
It  must  be  si 
UolcaoHbel 


That,  shot  i'  th*  air  point  Uank  upright, 
Was  borne  to  tluit  prodigious  heignt 
That,  lesm'd  philosophers  maintain. 
It  ne'er  came  backwards  down  agiun. 
But  in  the  aiiy  region  yet 
Hangs,  like  the  body  of  Mahomet : 
■  For  if  it  be  aboTC  the  shade 
That  by  the  earth's  round  bulk  is  made, 
'Tis  probable  it  may,  fkom  far. 
Appear  no  bullet,  but  a  star. 


UPON  CRITICS 

WHO  JUDGE  OF  MODERN   PLATS  PRECISELY  BY 
THE  RULES  OF  THE  ANCIEKTS. 

Who  ever  will  regard  poetic  fury, 
When  it  is  once  folqid  Idiot  by  a  jury. 
And  every  pert  and  arbitrary  fool 
Can  all  poetic  licence  over-rule ; 
Assume  a  barb'rous  tyranny  to  handle 
The  Muses  worse  than  Ostrogoth  and  Vandal ; 
Make  'em  submit  to  verdict  uid  report. 
And  stand  or  fall  to  th'  orders  of  the  court  ? 
Much  less  be  sentenced  by  the  arbitrary 
^Aceedings  of  a  witless  plagiary, 
That  forges  old  records  and  ordinances 
Against  the  right  and  properties  of  fancies. 
More  false  ana  nice  than  weighing  cf  the  weather 
To  th'  hundredth  atom  of  the  lightest  feather. 
Or  measuring  of  air  upon  Parnassus, 
With  cylinders  of  Torricellian  gUwses ; 
Reduce  all  Tragedy,  by  rules  of  art. 
Back  to  its  antique  theatre,  a  cart. 
And  make  them  thenceforth  keep  the  beaten  roads 
Of  rev'rend  chorusses  and  episodes; 
Reform  and  reeulate  a  puppet  play, 
According  to  the  true  and  ancient  way, 
That  not  an  actor  shall  presume  to  squeak. 
Unless  he  have  a  licence  for 't  in  Greek ; 
Nor  Whitdngton  henceforward  sell  his  cat  in 
Plain  vulgar  English,  without  mewing  Latin : 
No  pudding  shall  be  suffer'd  to  be  witty, 
Unless  it  be  in  order  to  raise  pity ; 
Nor  devil  in  the  puppet-pky  b'  aUow'd 
To  roar  and  spit  fixe,  but  to  fHght  the  crowd. 
Unless  some  god  or  demon  chanced  t'  have  piques 
Against  an  ancient  fiunOy  of  Greeks ; 
That  other  men  may  tremble  and  take  warning, 
How  such  a  fotal  progeny  they're  bom  in ; 
For  none  but  such  fbr  tragedy  are  fitted. 
That  have  been  ruin'd  only  to  be  pity'd ; 
And  only  those  held  proper  to  deter. 
Who  've  had  th'  ill  luck  agunst  their  wills  to  en; 
Whence  only  such  as  are  of  middling  sizes, 
Between  morality  and  Tenial  vices, 
Are  qualified  to  be  destroy'd  by  Fate, 
For  other  mortals  to  take  warning  at. 
As  if  die  antique  Uws  of  Tragedy 
Did  with  our  own  municipal  agree. 
And  served,  like  cobwebs,  t'  ensnare  the  weak, 
And  give  diversion  to  the  great  to  break ; 
To  make  a  less  delinquent  to  be  brought 
To  an8w«  for  a  greater  person's  fault, 
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And  suiier  all  the  woEst  the  woist  approver 
Can,  to  excuse  and  save  hinuelf,  diacover. 

No  longer  shall  Dramatics  be  confined 
To  draw  true  images  of  all  mankind^ 
To  punish  in  effigy  criminals, 
Reprieve  the  innocent,  and  hang  the  false; 
But  a  club-law  to  execute  and  kill, 
For  nothing,  whomsoe'er  they  pleaae,  at  will, 
To  terrify  spectators  6om  committing 
The  crimes  they  did,  and  ■uf&r'd  for,  unwitting. 

These  are  the  reformations  of  the  Stage, 
Like  other  refonnations  of  the  age, 
On  purpose  to  destroy  all  wit  and  sense, 
As  di*  other  did  all  law  and  oonacienoe ; 
No  better  than  the  laws  of  British  pla^s, 
Confirm'd  in  th'  andent  good  King  Howell'a  days, 
Who  made  a  general  coimdl  r^ulate 
Men's  catchinff  women  by  the — ^you  know  ^riiat. 
And  set  it  in  me  rubric  at  what  time 
It  should  be  counted  l^;al,  when  a  crime, 
Declare  when  'twas,  and  when  'twas  not  a  sm. 
And  on  what  days  it  went  out  or  came  in. 

An  English  poet  should  be  try'd  b'  his  peers. 
And  not  by  pedants  and  philosophers, 
Incompetent  to  judge  poetic  Airy, 
As  butchers  are  forbia  to  be  of  a  jury ; 
Besides  the  most  intolerable  wrong 
To  try  their  matters  in  a  foreign  tongue,  4 

By  fioreign  jurymen,  £ke  Sophocles, 
Or  taks  falser  than  £uripides ; 
When  not  an  English  native  dares  appear 
To  be  a  witness  tor  the  prisoner ; 
When  all  the  laws  they  use  t'  arraign  and  try 
The  innocent  and  wrong'd  delinquent  by, 
Were  made  b'  a  foreign  lawyer,  and  his  pupils. 
To  put  an  end  to  all  poetic  scruples. 
And  by  th'  advice  of  virtuosi  Tuscans, 
Determin'd  aU  the  doubts  of  socks  and  buskins ; 
Owe  judgment  on  all  past  and  future  plays, 
As  is  apparent  by  Speroni's  case. 
Which  Lope  Vega  first  began  to  steal. 
And  after  him  the  French  filou  Ckimeille ; 
And  since  our  English  plagiaries  nim 
And  steal  their  far-fet  criticisms  ftom  him, 
And  by  an  action  falsely  laid  of  Trover, 
The  lumber  for  their  proper  goods  recover ; 
Enough  to  ftimish  all  the  lewd  impeachers 
Of  witty  Beaumont's  poetry,  and  Fletcher's, 
Who  for  a  few  misprisions  oif  wit. 
Are  charg'd  by  those  who  ten  times  woive  commit; 
And  for  misjudging  some  unhappy  acms, 
Are  censured  for  't  with  more  luducln^  senfo; 
When  all  their  worst  miscarriages  deUght, 
And  please  more  than  the  best  that  pedants  write. 


SATIRE  UPON  THE  UCENTiOUS  AGE 
OF  CHARLES  II. 

'Tis  a  strange  age  we've  lived  in,  and  a  lewd. 
As  e'er  the  sun  in  all  his  tiaveh  view'd ; 
An  age  as  vile  as  ever  Justice  uig'd. 
Like  a  fantaadc  letcher  to  be  acourg'd ; 
Nor  has  it  'scap'd,  and  yetiuM  only  kam'd. 
The  more  'tis  plagued,  to  be  the  less  conces'd. 


Twice  have  we  seen  two  dreadftil  iudgmentB  rage. 
Enough  to  fri^t  the  stubbom'sUhearted  age; 
The  one  to  mow  vast  crowda  of  people  down. 
The  other  (as  then  needless)  half  the  town ; 
And  two  as  miffhty  miracles  restore 
What  both  had  ruin'd  and  destroy'd  before; 
In  aU  as  unoonoem'd  as  if  they  'ad  been 
But  pastimes  for  diversion  to  be  seen, 
Or,  like  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  meant  a  curse, 
Not  to  reclaim  us,  but  to  make  us  worse.  [head) 

Twice  have  men  tum'd  the  wodd  (that  siUv  block- 
The  wrong  side  outward,  like  a  jugn^s  pocket. 
Shook  out  hypocrisy  as  faat  and  loose 
As  e'er  the  dev'l  could  teach,  or  aumers  uae. 
And  on  the  other  side  at  once  put  in 
As  impotent  iniquity  and  sin ; 
As  skulls  that  have  been  crack'd  are  often  fomid 
Upon  the  wrong  side  to  receive  the  wound ; 
And  like  tobacco-pipes  at  one  end  hit. 
To  break  at  th'  odier  still  that's  opposite; 
So  men,  who  <xie  extravagance  would  shun. 
Into  the  omtrary  extreme  have  run ; 
And  all  the  difierenoe  is,  that  as  the  first 
Provokes  the  other  fieak  to  prove  the  worst, 
So,  in  return,  that  strives  to  render  less 
The  last  delusion,  with  its  own  excesa, 
And,  like  two  unakill'd  gamesters,  use  one  way. 
With  bungling  t'  help  out  one  another's  play. 
For  those  who  heretofore  sought  private  hoka. 
Securely  in  the  dark  to  damn  their  souls. 
Wore  vizards  of  hypocrisy,  to  steal 
And  slink  away  in  masquoade  to  hell. 
Now  bring  their  crimes  into  the  open  son. 
For  all  mankind  to  gase  their  wont  upon. 
As  eagles  try  their  young  against  his  laya. 
To  prove  if  thc^  're  of  gen'rous  breed  or  baae; 
Call  heav'n  and  earth  to  witnesa  how  they  've  aim'd. 
With  all  their  utmost  vigour,  to  be  damn'd. 
And  by  their  own  examples  in  the  view 
Of  all  the  world,  strived  to  danm  others  too; 
On  all  occasions  sought  to  be  as  dvil 
As  possibly  they  could  t'  his  grace  the  Devil, 
To  g^ve  him  no  unneoeasary  tnmble, 
Nor  in  small  matters  use  a  friend  so  Bobk, 
But  with  their  conatant  practice  done  their  best 
T'  improve  and  propagate  hia  interest : 
For  men  have  now  made  vice  so  great  an  art, 
The  matter  of  fact  'a  become  the  dig^test  put ; 
And  the  debauched'st  actions  diey  can  da, 
Mere  trifles  to  the  cvcumstanoe  uid  shew. 
For  'ds  not  what  they  do  that's  now  the  lin. 
But  what  thc^  lewdly  aflfeck  and^oiy  in. 
As  if  preposterously  they  would  profess     • 
A  forced  hypocrisy  of  wickedness; 
And  a^feotatioQ,  that  makes  good  thfaigs  bad. 
Must  make  afi<»ted  shame  aoeurs'd  ain  aud; 
For  vices  for  themselves  may  find  excaae» 
But  never  for  their  complemcBt  and  shews ; 
That  if  there  ever  were  a  mystery 
Of  moral  secular  iniquity. 
And  that  the  churches  may  not  lose  their  due 
By  bemg  encrpach'd  upon,  'tis  noiw,  and  new : 
For  men  are  now  as  scrupulous  and  nkai» 
And  tenderi.oonacieac'd  of  low  pakiy  viee, 
Disdain  as  proudly  to  be  thoo^t  to  have 
To  do  m  any  mischief  but  Ae  fanve, 
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As  ihe  most  aaruploiis  nalot  of  Ldo  thnes 

T*  appew  in  any  bnl  the  bonid'tt  crimM ; 

Have  as  predse  and  strict  pnnctilkw 

Now  to  mear,  as  tiien-to  naake  no  shews. 

And  stett  die  world  by  disameing  fbtoe 

Of  different  costoms  'gainst  her  nat'ial  i 

So  pow'ifol  's  ill  example  to  encroach. 

And  Nature,  spite  of  all  her  laws,  debanch  t 

Example,  tluit  imperious  dictator 

Of  an  that  'a  good  or  bad  to  human  natine, 

By  whidi  the  worid's  corrupted  and  redaim'd, 

Hopes  to  be  saTed,  and  etudies  to  be  danm*d ; 

That  iceondles  all  oontnnrieties. 

Makes  wisdom  fodiahnen,  and  fblly  wise, 

Impooes  on  divinity,  and  seCi 

Her  sesl  alike  on  truths  and  counterfeits ; 

Alters  all  diaiacten  of  virtue  and  vice, 

And  passes  one  for  th'  other  in  diaguise ; 

Makes  all  things,  as  it  pkases,  understood. 

The  good  received  for  bad,  and  bad  for  good ;' 

That  ilily  eonnterchanges  wrong  and  right. 

Like  white  in  Adds  of  black,  and  black  in  white; 

As  if  the  laws  of  Nature  had  been  made 

On  purpose  only  to  be  disobeyM ; 

Or  man  had  lost  his  mi^ty  interest. 

By  having  been  distinguishM  ficom  a  beast ; 

And  had  no  other  way  but  sin  and  vice, 

To  be  lestned  again  to  Paradise. 

How  oopioos  b  our  language  lately  grown. 
To  make  Uaqiheming  wit,  and  a  jargon ! 
And  yet  how  expressive  and  significant. 
In  damme^  at  once  to  cmse,  and  swear,  and  rant ! 
As  if  no  Way  exprcssM  men's  souls  so  well, 
As  damning  of  uem  to  the  pit  of  hdl  | 
Nor  any  aasev*ration  were  so  dvil. 
As  mortgagi]^  salvation  to  the  devil; 
Or  that  ms  name  did  add  a  charming  grace, 
And  Uasphemy  a  purity  to  our  phrase. 
For  what  caii  any  language  more  enrich. 
Than  to  pay  sonils  fer  vitiating  speedi ; 
When  the  great'st  tyrant  m  the  worid  made  those 
Bat  lick  thdr  words  out  that  abused  his  prose  ? 

What  taivial  punishments  did  then  protect 
To  public  censure  a  profound  respect, 
When  the  most  shameftil  penance,  and  leveie, 
That  oonld  b'  milicted  on  a  Cavalier 
For  infamous  debandiery,  was  no  worse 
Than  but  to  be  degraded  from  his  hone, 
And  have  his  livery  of  oats  and  hay. 
Instead  of  cutting  spun  off;  ta'en  away ! 
They  hdd  no  torture  then  so  great  as  sbsme, 
And  that  to  day  was  less  than  to  defeme; 
For  just  so  mndi  regard  as  men  express 
To  th'  censoie  of  the  public,  more  or  less, 
The  same  will  be  retum'd  to  them  agafai, 
In  shame  or  reputation,  to  a  grsin ; 
And  how  perverse  soe'er  the  wodd  sppena, 
'Tis  just  to  an  the  bad  it  sees  sad  hesrs; 
And  for  that  virtue  strives  to  be  allow'd 
For  aU  the  injuries  it  does  the  good. 

How  siUv  were  die  sages  heretofore, 
To  fric^t  tneir  heroes  with  a  svren  whore ! 
Make  'em  believe  a  water-witdi,  widi  dunrms. 
Could  sink  their  men  of  war  ss  easy  as  storms, 
And  torn  their  mariners,  that  heard  them  sing, 
Into  land  porpoins,  and  eod,  and  fing; 


To  terrify  those  mighty  chainnions. 
As  we  do  chiUhen  now  with  Bloodybones; 
Until  the  subtlest  of  thdr  conjureis 
Seal'd  up  the  labd  to  his  soul  his  cars. 
And  tyed  his  deafcn'd  sailon  (while  he  past 
The  dreadful  lady's  lodgings)  to  the  mast. 
And  rather  venture  drowning  than  to  wrong 
The  sea-pugs*  diaste  ens  with  a  bawdy  song : 
To  b'  out  of  countenance,  and,  like  an  ass. 
Not  pledge  the  lady  Ciroe  one  becr-gUssi 
Unmanneriy  refiise  her  treat  and  wine,     . 
For  fear  of  bdng  tun'd  into  a  swine, 
When  one  of  our  heroic  advent'rers  now 
Would  drink  her  down,  and  turn  her  int'  a  sow. 
So  simple  were  those  times,  when  a  orave  sage 
Could  with  en  dd  wife's  tale  instruct  the  age, 
Teach  virtue  more  fantastic  ways  and  nice. 
Than  ours  will  now  endure  t'  improve  in  vioe^ 
Made  a  dull  sentence,  and  a  moral  fkble, 
Do  more  than  all  our  holdmgsforth  are  able; 
A  forced  obscure  mythdogy  convince^ 
Bevond  our  worst  inflictions  upon  sins  t 
Woen  an  dd  proverb,  or  an  end  of  verse, 
Could  more  than  all  our  penal  laws  coerce, 
And  keep  men  honcster  man  all  our  fiiries 
Of  jailors,  judges,  constahles,  and  juries ;     « 
Who  were  converted  then  with  an  old  sayilkg, 
■Mer  than  all  our  preaching  now,  and  praying. 
\^niat  fops  had  these  been,  had  they  lived  with  us. 
Where  the  best  reason's  made  ridiculous. 
And  all  the  {dain  and  sober  things  we  say. 
By  raillery  are  put  beside  their  ^y  I 
For  men  are  grown  above  all  knowledge  now. 
And  what  they're  ignorant  of  disdain  to  know ; 
Engross  truth  Hike  fimatics)  underiiand, 
And  boldly  juoge  before  they  understand ; 
The  self-same  courses  equally  advaqpe 
In  roiritud  and  camd  iterance. 
And,  by  the  same  degrees  of  confidence,  - 
Become  inipregnd>le  against  all  sense ; 
For  as  they  outgrew  ordinances  then. 
So  would  they  now  morality  again. 
Though  Drudgery  and  Knowledge  are  of  kin. 
And  both  descended  fWim  one  parent,  Shi, 
And  therefore  sddom  have  been  known  to  part, 
In  tracing  out  the  ways  of  TrMth  and  Art, 
Yet  they  have  north-west  piusages  to  steer 
A  diort  way  to  it,  without  pains  or  caret 
For  as  impUdt  ftith  is  far  more  stiff 
Than  that  whidi  understands  its  own  bdief. 
So  those  that  think  ond  do  but  think  they  know. 
Are  ht  more  obstinate  than  those  that  do, 
And  more  averse  than  if  they 'd  ne'er  been  taught 
A  wrong  way,  to  a  ri^t  one  to  be  brought; 
Take  boldness  upon  credit  beforehand. 
And  grow  too  poddve  to  undentand ; 
Believe  thcmselveB  as  knowing  and  as  ibnons, 
As  if  thdr  gifts  had  gotten  a  mandamus^ 
A  bin  of  store  to  take  up  a  degree, 
With  all  the  learning  to  it,  custom-firee : 
And  look  as  big  for  what  they  bouoht  at  Court, 
As  if  they 'ad  dono  thdr  exercises  for't. 
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SELECT  BRITISH  POETS. 


SATIRE  UPON  THE  ABUSE  OF  HUMAN 
LEARNING. 

It  is  the  noUest  act  of  human  leason 
To  free  itself  from  slavish  prepoBsessioQ, 
Assume  the  leffal  right  to  disoigage 
From  all  it  had  contiacted  under  age, 
And  not  its  ingenui^  and  wit 
To  an  it  was  unbued  with  first  submit ; 
Take  true  or  false,  for  better  or  for  worse, 
To  have  or  t'  hold  indiiferently  of  course. 

For  Custom,  though  but  u^er  of  the  school 
Where  Nature  breeds  the  body  and  the  soul. 
Usurps  a  greater  powV  and  interest 
0*er  man,  the  heir  of  Reason,  dian  brute  beast. 
That  by  two  different  instincts  is  led. 
Bom  to  the  one,  and  to  the  other  bred. 
And  trains  him  up  with  rudiments  move  fidse 
Than  Nature  does  her  stupid  animals ; 
And  that's  one  reason  why  metre  care's  bestow'd 
Upon  the  body  than  the  soul's  aUow'd, 
That  is  not  found  to  understand  and  know 
So  subtly  as  the  body's  found  to  grow. 

Though  children,  without  study,  pains,  or  thou^t, 
Are  languages  and  vulgar  notions  tuxght. 
Improve  their  nat'rsl  talents  without  care. 
And  apprehend  before  they  are  aware,  mm 

Yet  as  all  strangers  never  leave  the  tones 
They  have  been  used  of  children  to  pronounce, 
So  most  men's  reason  never  can  outgrow 
The  discipline  it  first  received  to  know. 
But  renders  words  they  first  began  to  con, 
The  end  of  all  that's  after  to  be  known. 
And  sets  the  help  of  education  back. 
Worse  than,  without  it,  man  could  ever  lack ; 
Who,  therefore,  finds  the  artifidal'st  fools 
Have  not  been  changed  i'  th'  cradle,  but  the  schools, 
MHiere  error,  pedantry,  and  afiectation. 
Run  them  bdnnd-hand  with  their  education. 
And  all  alike  are  taught  poetic  rage. 
When  hardly  one's  fit  for  it  in  an  age. 

No  sooner  are  the  organs  of  the  brain 
Quick  to  receive,  and  stedfast  to  retain 
Best  knowledges,  but  all's  laid  out  upon 
Retrieving  of  the  curse  of  Babylon, 
To  make  confounded  languages  restore 
A  neater  drudff'ry  than  it  bazr'd  befbie : 
And  therefore  those  imported  from  the  East, 
Where  first  they  were  incurr'd,  are  held  the  best, 
Although  conv^ed  in  worse  Arabian  pothooks 
Than  gifted  tradesmen  scratch  in  sennon  notebooks ; 
Are  really  but  pains  and  labour  lost, 
And  not  worth  half  the  drudgery  they  cost. 
Unless,  lUce  rarities,  as  they've  been  brought 
From  foreign  dimatfs,  and  as  dearly  bought, 
M^en  those  who  had  no  other  but  their  own, 
Have  all  succeeding  eloquence  outdone ; 
As  men  that  wink  with  one  eye  see  more  true. 
And  take  tfaefar  aim  much  better  than  with  two : 
For  the  more  languages  a  man  can  speak. 
His  lalent  has  but  sprung  the  greater  leak ; 
And  for  the  industry  he  has  spent  upon't. 
Must  full  as  much  some  other  way  discount 
The  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  the  Syriac, 
Do,  like  their  letters,  set  men's  reason  back, 


And  turn  tlidr  wits  thai  eliive  to  wndnstand  it, 

?iike  those  that  write  the  charactecs)  left-handed ; 
et  he  that  is  but  able  to  express 
No  sense  at  all  in  several  languages. 
Will  pass  for  leameder  than  he  ^t's  known 
To  speak  die  strongest  reason  in  his  own. 

These  are  the  modem  arts  of  education, 
With  all  the  learned  of  nunkind  in  fiuhion. 
But  practised  only  with  the  rod  and  whip. 
As  riding  schools  inculcate  hoiaenaanship ; 
Or  Romiah  penitents  let  out  their  skins 
To  bear  the  penalties  of  others'  sins. 
When  letters  at  the  first  were  meant  for  play. 
And  only  us'd  to  pass  the  time  away. 
When  th'  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  had  no  name 
T*  express  a  s^ool  and  playhouse  but  the  same. 
And  in  their  languages,  so  long  agone, 
To  study  or  be  idle  was  all  one; 
For  nothing  more  preserves  men  in  their  wits 
Than  giving  of  them  leave  to  play  by  fits. 
In  dreams  to  sport  and  nunble  with  all  fuidea, 
And  waking,  httle  less  extravaaanoes. 
To  rest  and  recreation  of  tir'd  dboo^t, 
When  'tis  run  down  with  care  and  overwrooght. 
Of  which  whoever  does  not  freely  take 
His  constant  share,  is  never  broad  awake. 
And  when  he  wants  an  equal  competence 
Of  both  recruits,  abates  as  much  of  sense. 

Nor  is  their  education  worse  design'd 
Than  Nature  (in  her  province)  proves  unkind : 
The  greatest  hidinations  with  the  least 
Capadties  are  fatally  possest, 
Condemn'd  to  drudge,  and  labour,  and  take  pains. 
Without  an  egual  competence  of  brains ; 
While  those  sne  has  indulg'd  in  soul  and  body. 
Are  most  averse  to  industry  and  study. 
And  th'  activ'st  fancies  share  as  loose  aUoys, 
For  want  of  equal  wei^t  to  counterpoise. 
But  when  diose  great  convenienoes  meet. 
Of  equal  judgment,  industry,  and  wit, 
The  one  but  strives  the  other  to  divert. 
While  Fate  and  Custom  in  the  feud  take  part. 
And  scholuB  by  prepost'rous  overdoing. 
And  under.judging,  all  thek  prdjects  ruin ; 
Who,  though  we  understanding  of  mankind 
Within  so  straight  a  compass  is  confin'd. 
Disdain  the  limits  Nature  sets  to  bound 
The  wit  of  man,  and  vainly  rove  beyond. 
The  bravest  soldiers  scorn  until  they're  got 
Close  to  the  enemy  to  make  a  shot; 
Yet  great  philosophers  delight  to  stretch 
Their  talents  most  at  things  beyond  their  reach. 
And  proudly  think  t'  unriddle  ev'ry  cause 
That  Nature  uses  by  their  own  bye-laws ; 
When  'ds  not  only  impertinent,  but  rude 
Where  she  denies  admission,  to  intrude ; 
And  all  their  industry  is  but  to  or. 
Unless  thev  have  f^  quarantine  from  her ; 
Whence  'tis  the  world  the  less  has  understood. 
By  striving  to  know  more  than  'tis  aDow'd. 

For  Adttn,  with  the  loss  of  Paradise, 
Bought  knowledge  at  too  desperate  a  price. 
And  ever  since  that  miserable  fate 
Learning  did  never  cost  an  easier  rate ; 
For  though  the  most  divine  and  sov'reign  good 
That  Nature  has  upon  mankind  bestow'd. 
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Yet  it  has  pnyy'd  a  gmter  hindenuioe 

To  th*  intoest  of  tiuth  than  ignonuioe, 

And  therefore  never  bote  ao  high  a  Yuhxe 

As  idien  'twas  low,  contemptible,  and  shallow ; 

Had  academies,  schools,  and  colleges, 

EndowM  for  it*s  impiOTement  and  increase; 

With  pomp  and  show  was  inHoducM  with  maces, 

More  than  a  Roman  magistrate  had  fasces ; 

EmpowsM  with  statute,  privflege,  and  mandate, 

T*  aaaume  an  art,  and  alter  understand  it ; 

Like  bills  of  store  for  taking  a  degree, 

With  an  the  learning  to  it  custom-frce ; 

And  own  professions  which  they  never  took 

So  much  delist  in  as  to  read  one  book : 

Like  piinoea,  had  prerogative  to  give 

Convicted  makfiictors  a  reprieve ; 

And  having  but  a  little  pidtrv  wit 

More  than  the  woiid,  reduced  and  governed  it 

But  sooni*d  as  soon  as  'twas  but  understood, 

As  better  is  a  spiteful  foe  to  good. 

And  now  has  nothing  left  for  its  support. 

But  what  the  darkest  times  provided  for't 

Man  has  a  natural  desire  to  know. 
But  th'  one  half  is  for  interest,  th'  other  shew : 
As  acziv'ners  take  more  pains  to  leam  the  sleight 
Of  making  knots,  than  an  the  hands  they  write : 
So  all  his  Btudv  is  not  to  extend 
The  bounds  of  knowledge,  but  some  vainer  end ; 
T'  appear  and  pass  for  kamed,  dioug^  his  daim 
WiU  hazdlj  leaiBh  beyond  the  empty  name : 
For  moat  of  thos«  that  drudge  ana  labour  hard, 
Fomiah  their  undentandings  by  the  yard. 


As  a  French  library  by  the  whole  is^ 
So  much  an  ell  for  quartos  and  for  tolios ; 
To  which  they  are  but  indexes  diemsdves, 
And  understand  no  ftirther  than  the  shelves ; 
But  smatter  with  their  titles  and  editions, 
And  place  them  in  their  classical  partitions ; 
When  all  a  student  knows  of  what  he  reads 
Is  not  in's  own,  but  under  general  heads 
Of  oommon-places,  not  in  lus  own  pow'r. 
But,  like  a  Dutchman's  money,  in  the  cantore ; 
Where  all  he  can  make  of  it  at  the  best. 
Is  hardly  three  per  cent  for  interest ; 
And  whether  he  will  ever  get  it  out 
Into  his  own  possession  is  a  doubt : 
Affects  all  books  of  past  and  modem  ages, 
But  reads  no  further  than  their  title-pages. 
Only  to  con  the  authors'  names  by  rote. 
Or  at  the  best,  those  of  the  books  they  quote, 
Enough  to  challenge  intimate  acquaintance 
With  all  the  leamol  modems  and  the  andents. 
As  Roman  noblemen  were  wont  to  greet 
And  compliment  the  rabble  in  the  street. 
Had  nomendators  in  their  trains,  to  daim 
Acquaintance  with  the  meanest,  by  his  name, 
And  by  so  mean,  contemptibte  a  bribe 
Trepann'd  the  suffrages  of  ev'ry  tribe ; 
So  learned  men,  by  audiors'  names  unknown. 
Have  gain'd  no  small  improvement  to  their  own. 
And  he's  esteem'd  the  leamed'st  of  all  others 
That  has  the  largest  catalogue  of  authors. 


SIR  JOHN  DENHAM— A.  d.  1615-1668. 


COOPER'S  HILL. 

Sure  there  nre  poets  which  did  never  dream 

UpoD  Punassus,  nor  did  taste  the  stream 

Of  Helioon ;  we  therefore  may  suppose 

Those  made  not  poets,  but  the  poets  those. 

And  as  courts  make  not  kings,  but  kings  the  court, 

So  where  the  Muses  and  their  tndn  resort, 

Parnassus  stands ;  if  I  can  be  to  thee 

A  poet,  thou  Pamassus  art  to  me. 

Nor  wonder  if  (advantaged  in  my  flight, 

By  taking  wing  from  thy  auspicious  height) 

Through  untxac'd  ways  and  airy  paths  I  fly, 

More  boundless  in  my  fancy  than  my  eye ; 

My  eye,  which  swift  as  thought  oontzacts  the  space 

That  lies  between,  and  first  salutes  the  place 

Crown'd  with  that  sacred  pile,  so  vast,  so  high, 

That  whether  *tis  a  part  of  earth  or  sky 

Uncertain  seems,  and  may  be  thought  a  proud 

Aspiring  mountain,  or  descending  cloud ; 

Paul%  the  late  theme  of  such  a  Muse,  whose  fli^t 

Has  bravdy  reached  and  soar*d  above  thy  height ; 

Now  shalt  thou  rftand,  though  sword,  or  time,  or  firC) 

Or  seal,  more  fierce  than  th^,  thy  fall  conspire, 

Secure,  whilst  thee  the  best  of  poets  sings, 

Presery*d  firom  ruin  by  the  best  of  kings. 

Under  his  proud  survey  the  city  lies. 

And  like  a  mist  beneam  a  hill  doth  rise, 

Whose  state  and  weal^  the  business  and  the  crowd. 

Seems  at  this  distance  but  a  darker  doud. 

And  is,  to  him  who  rightly  things  esteems. 

No  other  in  effect  than  wliat  it  seems ; 

Where,  with  like  haste,  though  several  ways,  theymn, 

Some  to  undo,  and  some  to  be  undone ; 

While  luxury  and  wealth,  Uke  war  and  peace, 

Are  each  the  other*s  ruin  and  increase ; 

As  riven  lost  in  seas  some  secret  vein 

Thence  reconveys,  there' to  be  lost  again. 

Oh !  happiness  of  sweet  retir'd  content ! 

To  be  at  once  secure  and  innocent 

Windsor  the  next  (where  Mars  with  Venus  dwells. 

Beauty  with  strength^  above  the  valley  swells 

Into  my  eye,  and  dotti  itself  present 

With  such  an  easy  and  unforcM  ascent, 

That  no  stupendous  predpice  denies 

Access,'  no  horror  turns  away  our  eyes ; 

But  such  a  rise  as  doth  at  once  invite 

A  pleasure  and  a  rev*renoe  from  the  sight : 

Thy  mighty  master^s  emblem,  in  whose  face 

Sat  meekness,  heightened  with  majestic  grace ; 

Such  seems  thy  gentle  height,  made  only  proud 

To  be  the  basis  of  that  pompous  load. 

Than  which  a  nobler  weight  no  mountain  bean, 

Biit  Atlas  only,  which  supports  the  spheres. 

When  Nature's  hand  this  gnmnd  did  thus  advance, 

*Twas  guided  by  a  wiser  power  than  Chance ; 

Mark'd  out  for  such  a  use,  as  if  'twere  meant 

T*  invite  the  builder,  and  his  choice  prevent ; 


Nor  can  he  call  it  choice,  when  what  we  choose 

FoUy  or  blmdnos  only  could  refuse. 

A  crown  of  such  majestic  towen  doth  grace 

The  Oods'  great  mother,  when,  her  heav'niy  noe 

Do  homage  to  her;  yet  she  cannot  boast. 

Among  that  numerous  and  odestial  host. 

More  heroes  than  can  Windsor;  nor  doth  Fame's 

Immortal  book  record  more  noble  names. 

Not  to  look  back  so  far,  to  whom  this  isle 

Owes  the  fint  glory  of  so  bmve  a  pUe, 

Whether  to  CsBsar,  Albanact,  or  Brute, 

The  British  Arthur,  or  the  Danish  C*nttte$ 

(Though  this  of  did  no  less  contest  did  move 

Than  when  for  Homer's  birth  seven  dties  strove) 

(Like  him  in  birth,  thou  shoold'st  be  like  in  fame, 

As  thine  his  fate,  if  mine  had  been  his  flame) 

But  whosoe'er  it  was.  Nature  design'd 

Fhvt  a  brave  pla^  and  then  as  biave  a  tdSoBl 

Not  to  recount  those  sev'ral  kings  to  whom 

It  gave  a  cradle,  or  to  whom  a  tomb ; 

But  thee,  great  Edwardl  and  thy  greater  aon, 

(The  lilies  which  his  father  wore  he  won) ; 

And  thy  Bdlona,  who  the  consort  oame 

Not  only  to  thy  bed  but  to  thy  fione; 

She  to  ttiy  triumph  led  one  captive  king. 

And  brought  that  son  which  did  the  second  bring ; 

Then  didst  thou  fbund  that  order  (irtietha  love 

Or  victory  the  royal  thoughts  did  move) ; 

Each  was  a  noble  cause,  and  nothing  less 

Than  the  design  has  been  the  great  suooes, 

Which  foreign  kings  and  emperan  esteon 

The  second  honour  to  their  diadem. 

Had  thy  great  destiny  but  given  thee  skill 

Jo  know,  as  well  as  power  to  act  her  wiD, 

That  fkom  those  kinp,  who  then  thy  captives  were, 

In  after-times  should  spring  a  royal  paur. 

Who  should  possess  all  that  thy  mi^ty  power. 

Or  thv  desires  more  mighty,  did  devour; 

To  whom  their  better  fate  reserves  wfaate'er 

The  victor  hopes  for  or  the  vanquish'd  fcar: 

That  blood  which  thou  and  thy  great  grandsire  shed. 

And  all  that  since  these  sister  nations  bled,  • 

Had  been  unspilt,  and  happy  Edward  known 

That  all  the  blood  he  spilt  had  been  his  own. 

When  he  that  patron  chose  in  whom  are  knn'd 

Soldier  and  mart3rr,  and  his  arms  confin'd 

Within  the  azure  drele,  he  did  seem 

But  to  foretd  and  prophesy  of  him 

Who  to  his  realms  that  azure  round  hath  join*d« 

Which  Nature  for  thdr  bound  at  fint  design'd ; 

That  bound  which-to  the  world's  ^extiemest  ends,' 

Endless  itsdf,  its  liquid  anns  extends. 

Nor  doth  he  need  those  emblems  wfaidi  we  paint. 

But  is  hunsdf  the  soldier  and  the  saint. 

Here  should  my  wonder  dwdl,  and  here  my  pnise, 

But  my  fix'd  thoughts  my  wand'ring  cjre  bedmysy 

Viewing  a  neighb'ring  hiU,  whose  top  of  late 

A  chapd  crown'd,  till  in  the  ^^«»"**«  late 
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h*  adjoiidiig  abbey  feU.    (May  no  audi  sttnm 
iH  OD  dor  timet,  wfaoe  ram  must  xefimn !) 


Th 

FaH  OD  dor  timei,  wfaoe  ram  nitut  xefimn !) 

TeU  me,  my  Miue!  what  monstzous  dbe  oronoe, 

What  crime  couM  any  Chrisdan  king  incense 

To  such  a  rage  ?  Was  *t  luxury  or  lust  ? 

Was  he  ao  tonperate,  so  diaste,  so  just  ?         [i 

Were  these  tbdr  dimes?  they  were  his  own  much 

But  wealth  is  come  oiough  to  iiim  thatV  poor, 

"Hlio  havmff  spent  the  tieasaies  of  his  crown, 

Condemns  meir  hiznry  to  feed  his  own ; 

And  yet  this  act,  to  Tarnish  o'er*  the  shame 

Of  sacrilege,  must  bear  devotion's  name. 

No  crime  so  bold  but  would  be  understood 

A  real,  or  at  least  a  seeming  good. 

Who  fears  not  to  do  ill,  yet  fears  the  name. 

And,  free  from  conscience,  is  a  dave  io  fame. 

Thus  he  the  diuidi  at  once  protects  and  spoils ; 

But  princes'  awoids  are  shaiper  than  thdr  styles : 

And  tfana  to  th'  ages  past  he  maices  amends, 

Theb  dundty  destroys,  theur  faith  defends. 

Then  did  Religion  in  a  lasy  cell. 

In  empty  ahry  contemplatiiBtt  dwell, 

And  Hike  the  block  unmoved  lay;  but  ours. 

As  much  too  active,  like  the  stork  devours. 

Is  thoe  BO  temp'zate  rnlon  can  be  known 

Betwixt  their  frigid  and  our  toirid  sone  ? 

Could  wa  not  wake  from  (hat  lethaigic  droam, 

But  to  be  restless  in  a  wane  extreme  ? 

And  fer  that  lediargy  was  there  no  cure 

But  to  be  eaat  into  a  calenture? 

Can  knowledge  have  no  bound,  but  must  advance 

So  fer,  to  m»ke  us  wish  for  ignorance  ? 

And  ralhcr  in  the  dark  4o  grope  our  way 

Than  led  by  a  fidae  guide  to  eir  by  day  ? 

Who  sees  those  dismal  heaps  but  would  demand 

What  barharoos  invader  sack'd  the  hmd? 

But  when  he  hean  no  Goth,  no  Turk  did  bring 

This  dfaaJatim,  but  a  Christian  Ung ; 

When  nothing  but  the  name  of  seal  appears 

'Twixt  our  b«t  actions  and  the  wont  of  theirs ; 

Wliat  does  he  think  our  sacrilege  would  spare, 

When  sach^'  cfibq^  of  our  devotion  are  ? 

Parting  from  thmce,  *twixt  anger,  shame,  and  fbar. 

Those  fbr  what's  past,  and  this  for  what's  too  near ; 

My  eye  descending  from  the  HiH,  surveys 

Wlicre  Thames  among  the  wanton  Tallies  strays. 

Thamea!  the  most  kived  of  aU  the  Ocean's  sons 

By  his  old  sire,  to  his  embraces  runs. 

Hasting  to  pay  his  tribute  to  the  sea, 

liike  mortal  life  to  meet  eternity. 

Though  wiA  those  streams  he  no  resemblance  hold, 

MHiose  feam  is  amber,  and  their  gravel  gold : 

Hia  genuine  and  less  guilty  wealm  t'.exphne. 

Search  not  his  bottom,  but  survey  his  shorn, 

0*er  which  he  kuidly  spreads  his  spacious  wing, 

And  batches  plenty  lior  the  ensuing  spring ; 

Nor  then  destroys  it  with  too  fond  a  stay. 

Like  moChcn  wkioh  their  Infents  overiay; 

Nor  with  a  sudden  and  impetuous  wave, 

Like  pioAiae  kings,  resumes  the  wealth  he  gave. 

No  unexpaoled  inundations  spoO 

The  mower's  hopes,  or  mock  the  ploughman's  toil ; 

But  Godlike  his  unweary'd  bounty  flows ; 

F\nt  lovea  to  do,  then  loves  the  good  lie  does. 

Nor  are  his  blesrings  to  his  banks  confln'd. 

But  fi»e  ai4  eomiDon  as  the  sea  or  wind : 


When  he  to  boast  or  to  di^KSse  his  stores. 
Full  of  the  tributes  of  his  grateful  shores. 
Visits  the  world,-  and  in  liis  tiymg  towers 
Brings  liome  to  us,  and  makes  both  Indies  ours  { 
Finds  wealth  where  'tis,  bestows  it  where  it  wants, 
Cities  in  deserts,  woods  in  cities,  plants. 
So  that  to  us  no  thing,  no  place,  is  strange. 
While  his  fair  bosom  is  the  world's  exchange. 
O  could  I  flow  like  theel  and  make  thy  stream 
My  great  example,  as  it  is  my  theme ; 
Though  deep  yet  dear,  though  gentle  yet  not  dull ; 
Strong  without  rage,  without  o'oflowing  ftdL 
Heaven  her  Eridanus  no  more  shall  boast, 
Whose  fame  in  thine,  like  lesser  cunents,  's  lost : 
Thy  nobler  streams  shall  visit  Jove's  abodes. 
To  shine  among  the  stars,  and  bathe  the  gods. 
Here  Nature,  whether  more  intent  to  please 
Us  or  herself  with  strange  varieties, 
(For  things  of  wonder  ^ve  no  less  ddigfat 
To  the  wise  Maker's  than  beholder's  ^ht ; 
Though  these  delights  from  several  causes  move. 
For  so  our  chndren,  thus  our  friends,  we  love) 
Wisely  slie  knew  the  harmony  of  things, 
As  wdl  as  that  of  sounds,  frtmi  discord  springs. 
Such  was  the  discord  which  did  first  disperse 
Form,  Older,  beauty,  through  the  universe ; 
While  dryness  moisture,  coldness  heat  resists, 
All  that  we  have,  and  that  we  are,  subsists ; 
While  the  steep  honid  roughness  of  tiie  wood 
Strives  with  tiie  gentle  calmness  of  the  flood. 
Such  huge  extremes  when  Nature  doth  unite. 
Wonder  from  thence  results,  from  thence  delight 
The  stream  is  so  transparent,  pure,  and  dear. 
That  had  the  self.^namour'd  youth  gas'd  here, 
So  fatally  deceiv'd  he  had  not  been, 
Wliile  he  the  bottom,  not  his  fuse,  had  seen. 
But  his  proud  head  the  airy  mountain  hides 
Amons  the  douds ;  his  shouldets  and  his  sides 
A  shaay  mantie  dothes ;  his  curied  brows 
Frown  on  the  gentle  stream,  which  calmly  flows. 
While  winds  and  storms  his  lofty  fordiead  beat ; 
The  common  fate  of  all  that's  high  or  great 
Low  at  lus  foot  a  spadous  plain  is  plac'd. 
Between  the  mountain  and  the  stream  embrac'd. 
Which  shade  and  shdter  from  the  HOI  derives, 
While  the  kind  river  wealth  and  beauty  gives, 
And  in  the  mixture  of  all  these  appears 
Variety,  which  all  the  test  endesrs. 
This  scene  had  some  bold  Greek  or  British  bard 
Behdd  of  old,  what  stories  had  we  heard 
Of  Fairies,  Satyrs,  and  the  Nymphs  their  dames. 
Their  feasts,  their  revds,  and  thdr  am'Tous  flames ! 
'Tis  still  the  same,  although  their  airy  shape 
All  but  a  quick  poetic  sight  escape. 
There  Faunus  and  Sylvanus  keep  thdr  courts. 
And  thither  all  the  homed  host  resorts 
To  graze  the  ranker  mead ;  that  noble  herd 
On  whose  sublime  and  shady  fronts  is  rear'd 
Nature's  great  masteipiece,  to  shew  how  soon 
Great  things  are  made,  but  sooner  are  undone. 
Here  liave  I  seen  the  King,  when  great  afilurs 
Gave  leave  to  slacken  and  unbend  nia  cares, 
Attended  to  the  chase,  by  all  the  flow'r 
Of  youth,  whose  hopes  a  noble  prey  devour ; 
Pleasure  with  praise  and  danger  they  would  buy, 
And  wish  a  foe  that  would  not  only  fly. 
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The  stag  now  eooadoni  of  his  fatal  giowth. 
At  oDoe  indulgent  to  his  fear  and  shrth, 
To  some  dark  covert  his  retreat  had  made, 
Where  no  man's  eye,  nor  heaven's  should  invade 
His  soft  repose ;  when  th*  unexpected  sound 
Of  dogs  and  men  his  wakeful  ear  does  wound. 
RousM  with  the  noise,  he  scarce  believes  his  ear. 
Willing  to  think  th'  illusions  of  his  fear 
Had  given  this  false  alarm,  but  straight  his  view 
Confinns  that  more  than  all  he  fears  is  true. 
Betray'd  in  all  his  strengths,  the  wood  beset, 
All  instruments,  aU  arts  of  ruin  met. 
He  calls  to  mind  his  strength,  and  then  his  speed, 
His  winged  heels,  and  then  his  anned  head ; 
With  these  t'  avoid,  with  that  his  fate  to  meet: 
But  fear  prevails,  and  bids  him  trust  his  feet 
So  fast  he  flies,  that  his  reviewing  eye 
Has  lost  the  chasers,  and  his  ear  the  cry; 
Exulting,  till  he  finds  theb  nobler  sense 
Their  dupronortion'd  speed  doth  recompense; 
Then  curses  his  conspiring  feet,  whose  scent 
Betrays  that  safety  which  thefar  swiftnos  lent  s 
Then  tries  his  ftioids ;  among  the  baser  herd, 
Where  he  so  lately  was  obey'd  and  fear'd. 
His  safety  seeks :  the  herd,  unkindly  wise, 
Or  chases  him  horn  thence  or  fhim  him  fliea. 
Like  a  declining  statesman,  left  forlorn 
To  his  fUends'  pity,  and  pursuers'  scom. 
With  shame  remembers,  while  himself  was  one 
Of  the  same  herd,  himself  the  same  had  done. 
Thence  to  the  coverts  and  the  conscious  groves, 
The  scenes  of  his  past  triumphs  and  his  U)ves, 
Sadly  surveying  wneie  he  ranff'd  alone. 
Prince  of  the  soil,  and  all  the  herd  his  own. 
And  like  a  bold  knight-enant  did  proclaim 
Combat  to  all,  and  bote  away  the  dame. 
And  tanght  the  woods  to  echo  to  the  stream 
His  dreadful  challenge,  and  his  dashing  beam; 
.Yet  faintly  now  dechnes  the  fatal  strife. 
So  much  his  love  was  dearer  than  his  lUe. 
Now  ev'iy  leaf,  and  ev'ry  moving  breath ' 
Presents  a  foe,  and  ev'ry  foe  a  death. 
Weary'd,  forsaken,  and  pursu'd,  at  last 
All  suety  in  despair  of  safety  plac'd. 
Courage  he  thence  resumes,  resolv'd  to  bear 
All  their  assaults,  since  'tis  in  vain  to  feu. 
And  now,  too  late,  he  wishes  for  the  fi^t 
That  stienffth  he  wasted  in  ignoble  flij^t ; 
But  when  he  sees  the  eager  auae  renew'd. 
Himself  by  dogs,  and  dogs  by  men  pursu'd. 
He  straight  revokes  his  l»ld  resolve,  and  more 
Repents  his  courage  than  his  feu  Mote ; 
Finds  that  uncertain  ways  unsafest  are. 
And  doubt  a  greater  mischief  than  despair. 
Then  to  the  stream,  when  neither  fUends,  nor  foroe, 
Nor  speed,  nor  art  avail,  he  shapes  his  course; 
Thinks  not  their  rage  so  desp'rate  to  essay 
An  element  more  meraless  tnan  they. 
But  feailess  diey  pursue,  nor  can  the  flood 
Quench  their  dire  thirst:  alas  I  they  thirst  for  blood. 
So  towards  a  ship  the  oar-flnn'd  gaUies  ply. 
Which  wanting  sea  to  ride,  or  wind  to  fly. 
Stands  but  to  fall  leveng'd  on  those  that  dare 
Tempt  the  laat  fury  of  extreme  despair. 
So  fares  the  stag;  among  th' enraged  hounds, 
Repels  their  fotoe,  and  wounds  returns  for  wounds: 


And  as  a  hero,  whomliis  baser  foes 

In  troops  surround,  now  these  assails,  now  those, 

Though  prodigal  of  life,  diklains  to  die 

By  common  hands;  but  if  he  can  descnr 

Same  nobler  foe  approach,  to  him  he  cafis. 

And  begs  his  fate,  and  then  contented  falls. 

So  when  the  King  a  mortal  shaft  lets  fly 

From  his  unerring  hand,  then  glad  to  die. 

Proud  df  the  wound,  to  it  resigns  his  Uood, 

And  stains  die  crystal  with  a  purple  flood. 

This  a  more  innocent  and  happy  chase 

Than  when  of  old,  4>ut  in  the  sdf-same  place, 

Fair  Liberty  pursu'd,  and  meant  a  prey 

To  lawless  Power,  here  tum'd,  and  stood  at  bay; 

When  in  that  remedy  all  hope  was  plac'd 

Which  was,  or  should  have  been  at  least,  the  last. 

Here  was  that  Charter  seal'd  wherein  the  crown 

All  marks  of  arbitrary  power  lays  down ; 

Tyrant  and  slave,  those  names  of  hate  and  fear. 

The  happier  style  of  king  and  subject  bear: 

Happy  when  both  to  the  same  centre  move. 

When  kings  give  liberty  and  subjects  love. 

Therefore  not  long  in  fhrce  this  Charter  stood; 

Wanting  that  sea^  it  must  be  seal'd  in  blood. 

The  subjects  arm'd,  the  more  their  princes  gave, 

Th'  advantage  only  took  the  more  to  crave ; 

Till  kings,  by  giving,  gave  themsdves  away. 

And  ev'n  that  power  that  should  deny  betray. 

**  Who  gives  constrain'd,  but  his  own  fear  reviles, 

Not  thank'd,  but  scom'd;  nor  are  they  gifts,  but 

spoils." 
Thus  kings,  by  grasping  more  than  (hey  could  hoM, 
First  made  thdr  subjects  by  oppression  boild  ; 
And  popular  sway,  by  forcing  kings  to  give 
More  thjui  was  fit  for  subjects  to  reodve. 
Ran  to  the  same  extremes;  and  one  excess 
Made  both,  by  striving  to  be  greater,  less. 
'When  a  calm  river,  nds'd  with  sudden  nina, 
Or  snows  dissolv'd,  o'erflows  th'  adjoining  plains, 
The  husbandmen  with  high-rais'd  banks  secure 
Their  greedy  hopes,  and  this  he  can  endure; 
But  if  with  bays  anid  dams  they  ^trive  to  fbtoe 
His  diannd  to  a  new  or  nanow  course, 
No  longer  then  within  his  banks  he  dwdb, 
Fhst  to  a  torrent,  then  a  dduge,  swdls; 
Stranger  and  fiercer  by  restraint,  he  roars, 
And  imows  no  bound,  but  makes  his  pow«  his  shores. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  LEARNING. 

Whek  God  from  earth  form'd  Adam  in  the  East, 
He  his  own  image  on  the  day  imprest 
As  subjects  then  the  whole  creation  came. 
And  fkom  thdr  natures  Adam  them  did  name; 
Not  from  experience  (for  the  world  was  new) 
He  only  from  their  cause  their  natures  knew. 
Had  memory  been  lost  with  innocnnflf, 
We  had  not  known  the  sentence  nor  th'  ofienoe. 
'Twas  his  chief  punishment  to  keep  hi  sttne 
The  sad  remembrance  what  he  was  before  ; 
And  though  th'  ofiending  part  fdt  nuxtal  pain, 
Th'  immortal  part  its  knowledge  did  retain. 
After  the  flood  arts  to  Chaldea  fdl; 
The  fother  of  the  faithful  there  did  dweU, 
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Who  both  their  pocnt  and  imtractiir  was : 
From  thence  did  leaiiung  into  Egypt  paaa^ 
Moses  in  all  th'  Egyptian  aits  was  skilled. 
When  heavenly  power  that  choeen  Tenel  fillM ; 
And  we  to  his  high  inspiration  owe 
That  what  was  done  before  the  Flood  we  know. 
Fran  Egypt  ^^^  their  progress  made  to  Greece, 
Wiapp'd  hi  the  fable  of  the  Golden  Flecoe. 
Muaseoa  first,  then  Orpheus,  dviliae 
Mankind,  and  gave  the  world  their  deities : 
To  many  gods  th^  taught  devotion, 
Whi^  were  the  distinct  faculties  of  one : 
Th*  fitemsl  Cause  in  their  immortal  lines 
Was  taught,  and  poets  were  the  first  divines. 
God  Moses  first,  then  David,  did  mspire, 
'  To  oompoae  anthems  for  his  heavenly  quire : 
To  th*  one  the  style  of  Friend  he  did  Unpart, 
On  th*  other  stamp'd  the  likeness  of  his  heszt : 
And  Bf  OSes,  in  the  old  original, 
Ev'n  God  the  poet  of  the  world  doth  call. 
Next  those  old  Greeks  Pytbagoru  did  rise, 
Then  Socrates,  whom  th*  onde  call'd  Wise. 
The  divine  Plato  moral  virtue  shews, 
Then  hb  disciple  Aristotle  rose. 
Who  nature's  secrets  to  the  world  did  teach. 
Yet  that  neat  soul  our  novelists  impeach : 
Too  much  manuring  fi]l*d  that  field  with  weeds, 
While  sects,  like  looists,  did  desttmr  the  seeds. 
The  tree  of  knowledge,  blasted  by  cusputes, 
Produces  sapless  leaves  instead  d  fruits. 
Proud  Greece  sll  nations  else  barbarians  held, 
Boastiiw  her  learning  all  the  world  exoeIl*d. 
Flying  mm  thence,  to  Italy  it  came, 
And  to  the  realm  of  Naples  gave  the  name, 
TiU  both  their  nation  and  their  arti  did  come 
A  welcome  trophy  to  triumphant  Rome. 
Then  wfaeresoe*er  her  conquering  esgles  fied, 
Art^  learning,  and  civility,  were  spread ; 
And  as  in  thk  our  microoosm,  the  hesrt 
Heat,  qpirit,  motion,  gives  to  evenr  part, 
So  IloDie*a  victorious  influence  did  oispone 
An  her  own  virtues  through  the  univerK. 
Here  some  digression  I  must  make,  t*  accuse 
Thee,  my  fogedul  and  ungrateful  Muse ! 
CouUst  thou  finm  Cheeoe  to  Latium  take  thy  flight. 
And  not  to  thy  great  ancestor  do  ri^t  I 
I  can  no  more  bdieve  old  Homer  bund. 
Than  those  who  say  the  sun  hath  never  shiu'd : 
The  age  wherem  he  liv'd  was  dark,  but  he 
Could  not  want  sig^t  who  taught  the  worid  to  see. 
They  who  Minerva  from  Jove*s  head  derive. 
Might  make  old  Homer*8  skull  the  Muses*  hive, 
And  from  his  brain  that  Helicon  distil 
Whose  racy  liquor  did  his  offspring  filL 
Nor  old  Anacreon,  Hesiod,  Theocrite, 
Must  we  fixget,  nor  Pindar's  lofty  flight 
Old  Homer's  soul,  at  last  from  Greece  retir'd,/ 
In  Italy  the  Mantoan  swain  inspir*d. 
When  mat  Augustus  made  war's  tempests  cease, 
His  ha^on  days  brought  forth  the  arts  of  peace. 
He  still  m  his  triumphant  dbariot  shines. 
By  Hence  drawn  and  Virgil's  mighty  lines. 
'Twas  certainly  mysterious  that  the  name 
Of  prophets  and  of  poets  is  the  same. 
What  the  Tragedian  wrote,  the  late  success 
Dcdnea  was  inspiration  and  not  guess : 


As  dark  a  truth  that  author  did  unfold 

As  oracles  or  prophets  e'er  foretold : 

^^  At  last  the  ocean  shall  unlock  the  bound 

Of  things,  and  a  new  world  by  Typhis  found ; 

Then  ages  far  remote  shall  uxidergtand 

The  isle  of  Thule  is  not  the  fiffthest  hmd.'* 

Sure  God,  by  these  discoveries,  did  design 

That  his  dear  light  thro'  all  the  world  should  shhie 

But  the  obstruction  from  that  discord  springs 

The  Prince  of  Dsrkness  made  'twixt  Christum  kings 

That  peaceful  age  with  happiness  to  crown. 

From  heav'n  the  Prince  of  Peace  himself  came  down 

Then  the  true  Sun  of  knowledge  first  appeared. 

And  the  old  dark  mysterious  aouds  were  dear'd ; 

The  heavT  cause  of  th'  old  accursed  flood 

Sunk  in  tne  sacred  deluge  of  his  blood. 

His  passion  man  tnm  Us  first  fall  redeem'd  ; 

Once  more  to  Paradise  restor'd  we  aeem'd  ; 

Satan  himself  was  bound,  till  th*  iron  chain 

Our  pride  did  break,  and  let  hhn  loose  again. 

Still  the  old  sting  remain'd,  and  man  be^ 

To  tempt  the  serpent  as  he  tempted  man. 

Then  hell  sends  forth  her  furies,  Av'rioe,  Pride, 

Fraud,  Discord,  Force,  Hypocrisy,  their  guide : 

Thou^  the  foundation  on  a  rock  were  hud, 

The  church  was  nndennin'd,  and  then  betray'd. 

Though  the  Apostles  these  events  foretold. 

Yet  ev'n  the  shephetd  did  devour  the  fold : 

The  fisher  to  convert  the  world  began. 

The  pride  convincing  of  vain^orious  man  ; 

But  soon  his  followers  grew  a  sovereign  lord. 

And  Peter's  keys  excfaang'd  frnr  Peter's  sword. 

Which  still  maintains  for  his  adopted  son 

Vast  patrimonies,  though  himself  had  none ; 

Wresting  the  text  to  the  old  giant's  sense. 

That  heaven  once  more  must  sufier  violence. 

Then  subtle  doctors  scriptures  made  their  prise  ; 

Casuists,  like  cocks,  strudL  out  each  others'  eyes : 

Then  dark  disthictions  reason's  light  disguis'd. 

And  into  atoms  truth  snatomiz'd : 

•Then  Mah'taiet's  crescent,  by  our  feuds  increast. 

Blasted  the  leam'd  remahiders  of  the  East. 

That  project,  when  firom  Greece  to  Rome  it  came, 

Made  mother  Ignorance  Devotion's  dame; 

Then  he  whom  Ludfer's  own  pride  did  swell, 

His  faithful  emissary,  rose  ftom  hell 

To  possess  Peter's  cLair ;  that  Hildebrand, 

Wmiee  foot  on  mitres,  then  on  crowns,  did  stand ': 

And  before  that  exalted  idol  all 

(Whom  we  call  Gods  on  esrth)  did  prostrate  faD. 

Then  da^ness  £urope*8  Amx  md  overspread, 

From  lasy  cells,  where  superstition  fared. 

Which,  link'd  with  blind  obedience,  so  increas'd. 

That  the  whole  world  some  sges  thev  oppiess'd ; 

Till  through  those  douds  the  sun  of  knowledge  brake. 

And  Europe  fhnn  her  lethargy  did  wake ; 

Then  first  our  monarchs  were  acknowkdg'd  here, 

That  they  their  churches*  nursing  fathers  were. 

Wlien  Lucifer  no  longer  could  advance 

His  works  on  the  fidse  ground  of  ignorance. 

New  srts  he  tries,  and  new  designs  he  lays. 

Then  his  well-studied  masterpiece  he  plays ; 

Loyola,  Luther,  Calvin,  he  inspues. 

And  kindles  with  infenial  flames  their  fires ; 

Sends  their  forerunner  (oonsdous  of  th'  event) 

Printing,  his  most  pemidous  instrument ! 
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WSd  coPtro?ewy  then,  whidi  long  had  dqit, 
Into  the  press  from  nihi*d  doisten  lespt. 
No  longer  by  implicit  faith  we  err, 
Whilst  every  man's  his  own  interpreter; 
No  more  conducted  now  by  Aaron's  rod, 
Lfsy-eldas  from  their  ends  create  their  God. 
But  seven  wise  men  tlie  andcnt  worid  did  know, 
We  scaiee  know  seven  who  think  themselTes  not  s& 
When  man  leam'd  undefilM  religion. 
We  were oommanded  to beall as  one ; 
Fiery  disputes  that  union  have  caldnM ; 
Almost  as  many  minds  as  men  we  find ; 
And  when  that  flame  finds  combustible  earth, 
Thenee/i^fiM  fires  and  meteoiB  take  their  birth ; 
Legions  of  sects  and  insects  come  in  throngs ; 
To  name  them  all  would  tire  a  hundred  tongues. 
Such  weve  the  Centaurs,  of  Ixion's  race. 
Who  a  fari^t  dond  for  Juno  did  embiaoe ; 
And  audi  tiie  monsten  of  Cfaimaen*s  kind. 
Lions  befixei,  and  dragons  wen  behind. 
Then  from  the  clashes  between  popes  and  kings 
Debate,  like  sparks  fimn  flints'  collision,  springs. 
As  Jove's  loud  thunderbolts  were  fbrg'd  by  heat, 
The  like  our  Cydope  on  their  anvils  beat  t 
All  tiie  ridi  mines  of  leaning  ransack'd  are 
To  frucnish  ammnnitian  for  this  war: 
Uncharitable  seal  our  leaaon  whets. 
And  double  edges  on  our  passions  sets. 
'Tis  the  most  certain  sign  the  world's  accurst, 
That  tiie  best  things  oonnpled  are  the  worst. 
*Twas  the  eomipted  lig^  of  knowledge  hoil'd 
Shvdeath,  and  ignonnee,  o'er  all  the  wodd. 
That  sun  like  this  (from  which  our  sight  we  hove) 
Oaied  on  too  long,  resumes  the  light  he  gave; 
And  when  thick  mists  of  doubts  obscure  his  beams, 
Our  guide  is  enor,  and  our  visions  dreams. 
*Twas  no  frdse  heraldry  when  Madness  drew 
Her  peduree  from  those  who  too  much  knew. 
Who  in  deep  mines  fw  ludden  knowledge  toils, 
Like  guns  o'ercharg'd,  breaks,  misses,  or  nooils. 


When  subtle  wits  have  spun  their  thread  too  fine, 
'Tis  weak  and  fragile,  like  Aradme's  line. 
True  piety  without  cessation  tost 
By  theories,  the  practic  part  is  lost ; 
And  like  a  ball  bandy'd  'twixt  pride  and  wit. 
Rather  than  yldd,  both  sides  the  prire  will  quit ; 
Then  whilst  his  foe  each  gladiator  foils. 
The  Atheist  looking  on  enjoys  the  spoils. ' 
Through  seas  of  knowlodfle  we  our  course  advance. 
Discovering  stiH  new  woods  of  ignamhoe ; 
And'tliese  disoov'ries  make  us  aU  confess 
That  sublunary  sdence  is  but  guess. 
Matters  of  fiu^t  to  man  are  only  known. 
And  what  seems  more  is  mere  opinion : 
The  standers-by  see  dearly  this  event ; 
All  porties  say  they're  sure,  yet  all  dissent 
With  thdr  new  li^t  our  bold  inspectors  pRss, 
Like  Cham,  to  shew  their  fikther's  nakedness, 
By  wliose  example  afrar.4ges  may 
Discover  we  more  naked  are  than  they. 
AU  human  wisdom  to  divine  is  foDy : 
This  truth 'the  wisest  man  made  mcianeholy. 
Hope,  or  belief,  or  guess,  gives  some  rdie^ 
But  to  be  sure  we  are  deoeivM  brii^  grief. 
Who  thinks  his  wife  is  virtuous,  though  not  so, 
Is  pleas'd  and  patient  till  the  truth  he  know. 
Our  God,  when  heaven  and  earth  he  did  create, 
Form'd  man,  who  should  of  both  particulate. 
If  our  lives'  motions  thdrs  must  imitate, 
Our  knowledge,  like  our  blood,  must  circulate. 
When  like  a  bridegroom  from  the  East  the  sun 
Sets  fordi,  he  thither  faience  he  csme  doth  fun. 
Into  earth's  spongy  vehis  the  ocean  sinks. 
Those  rivers  to  replenish  which  he  drinks: 
So  Learning,  which  from  reason's  fountain  springs, 
Back  to  the  sooroe  some  secret  diannd  brings. 
'Tis  happy  irhm  our  streams  of  knowledge  flow 
To  fin  their  banks,  but  not  to  overthrow^ 

^*  Ut  metit  Autumnus  firuges  quas  parturit  i 
Sic  onun  Natuxt,  dedit  Deus  his  quoque  f 
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Iir  pious  tima,  cfe  priettcnfl  did  begiii, 

Bcfove  polygamy  was  made  a  sm ; 

When  man  oo  many  moltiplied  Ida  kiiid, 

Ere  one  to  one  waa  coiaedly  eoofin'd ; 

When  natine  pranmtod,  and  no  law  deny'd, 

Pramiflonoiia  use  of  ooncobine  and  hiide ; 

When  Inaei*a  monarefa  after  heaven's  own  heart 

Hia  Tigotoas  waanth  did  ▼ariooaly  impart 

To  wives  and  slaves;  and  wide  as  his  oommandy 

Sesttor'd  his  Jtaker's  image  tfamngh  the  Lmds 

Midia],  of  royal  blood,  the  crown  did  weai^ 

A  aoQ  mgratdul  to  the  tiller's  esie; 

Not  so  the  not;  for  sevend  mothcn  bore 

To  godJike  Baivid  aevcnl  sons  befbee. 

But  dnoe  like  slaves  his  bed  they  did  aseend. 

No  true  sncirrsiifln  eoold  their  seed  attend. 

Of  an  the  numenma  pragcny  waa  none 

So  beattdlh],  lo  beave,  as  Abeakms 

Whether,  Inapind  by  lome  diviner  Inst, 

His  fiitfaer  gat  hhn  with  a  greater  gust; 

Or  that  his  oomdons  destmy  made  way. 

By  manly  beauty  to  imperial  sway^ 

Eaihr  in  ftreign  fields  he  won  renown. 

With  kinos  and  states  sUyM  to  larael's  crown  i 

In  peace  we  tfaooghts  of  war  he  oould  remove, 

And  scemM  as  he  were  only  bom  fiir  love. 

Whatever  he  did  was  done  with  so  much  esne, 

In  him  aloae  'twaa  natmal  to  pleaae: 

Hia  modona  all  aeoompany'd  widi  grsoe; 

And  PaiadiM  waa  open'd  in  his  &«. 

With  secret  joy  indulgent  David  view*d 

His  yoadifbl  image  in  his  son  xenewM : 

To  an  hia  widieB  nothing  he  denvM; 

And  made  the  cfaarming  Annabel  hia  biid& 

What  fiudta  he  had,  lor  iHw  from  fknlts  is  flee  ? 

His  £itfaeK  ooold  not,  or  he  would  not  see. 

Some  WBim  eioesses  whidi  the  law  fbrbore, 

Were  construed  yootfa,  that  pmg'd  by  boiling  o'er; 

And  Amnon's  mnrda^  by  a  qwdons  name. 

Was  can^d  a  just  revenge  for  injur'd  fiune: 

Thus  prsis'd  and  lov'd,  the  noble  youth  remafai'd, 

Whik  David  undistnibM  hi  Sion  reign'd. 

But  life  can  never  be  sinooely  blest : 

Heaven  punlaheB  the  bad,  and  proves  the  best. 

The  Jews,  a  headstrong,  moody,  murmuring  lace^ 

As  ever  tried  ih*  estent  end  stretch  of  grsoe; 

Ood's  pampet'd  people,  whom  debanchM  with  ease, 

No  kii^  could  govern,  nor  no  God  could  please; 

Gods  &f  had  Hied  of  evenr  shape  and  siie, 

That  gnjdiniths  oould  produoe,  or  priests  devise : 

These  Adam^witB  too  fbrtnnatcly  ftee, 

"^      I  to  dream  they  wanted  liberty; 


And  when  no  rule,  no  precedent,  was  found 
Of  men  by  laws  Ins  circumscribed  and  bound. 
They  led  their  wild  desires  to  woods  and  caves. 
And  thought  that  aU  but  savages  were  slaves. 
Thev  who^  when  Saul  was  deiS,  without  a  blow. 
Made  foolish  Ishboshelh  the  crown  forego ; 
Who  banished  David  did  flom  Hebron  bring. 
And  with  a  general  shout  proclaim^  him  king  t 
Those  very  Jews,  who  at  their  very  best 
Their  humour  more  than  loyalty  expressed. 
Now  wonder*d  why  du^  had  so  long  obey*d 
An  idol  monarch,  which  their  hands  had  made ; 
Thought  they  might  ruin  him  they  could  create, 
Or  mdt  him  to  t£it  golden  calf,  a  stat& 
But  these  wen  random  bolts:  no  finmM  design. 
Nor  interest  made  the  factious  crowd  to  join : 
The  sober  pert  of  Israel,  flee  flan  stain, 
WeU  knew  the  value  of  a  peaceful  rragn ; 
And  looking  backward  with  a  wise  affiight. 
Saw  seams  of  wounds  dishonest  to  the  sight : 
In  contemplation  of  iriioae  ugly  scan 
Theycunt  the  memoiy  of  civil  wars. 
The  moderate  sort  of  men  thus  quaUfy^d, 
Indin'd  the  bahmoe  to  the  better  side; 
And  David's  mildness  manag'd  it  ao  wcJl, 
The  bad  found  no  oocaaiaB  to  rebeL 
But  when  to  ain  our  bias'd  nsture  leans. 
The  carefld  devil  is  stOl  at  hand  with  means. 
And  providently  pimps  for  lU  desires. 
The  good  dd  cause  reviv'd  a  plot  requires. 
Plots  true  or  false  are  necessary  things, 
To  raise  up  commonwealths  snd  ruin  kings. 

Th'  inhabitants  of  old  Jerusalem 
Were  Jeburites ;  the  town  so  caU'd  flom  them  ; 

And  their*s  the  native  right 

But  when  the  chosen  pe^de  grew  nune  strong, 

The  rightful  cause  at  length  became  the  wrong; 

And  eve^  loss  the  men  of  Jebus  bore, 

They  still  were  thought  God*s  enemies  the  more. 

Thus  worn  or  weaken*d,  weU  or  in  content, 

Submit  they  must  to  David's  government : 

Impoverish'd  and  deprived  of  tSU  command. 

Their  taxes  doubled  as  they  lost  their  knd; 

And  what  was  harder  yet  to  flesh  and  Uood, 

Their  gods  disgrac'd,  and  burnt  like  common  wood. 

This  set  the  heathen  priesthood  in  a  flame ; 

For  priests  of  aU  rdigions  are  the  ssme. 

Of  whatsoe'er  descent  their  godhead  be. 

Stock,  stone,  or  other  homdy  pedigree. 

In  his  defence  his  servants  sre  ss  lx»ld. 

As  if  he  had  been  bom  of  beaten  gold. 

The  Jewish  mbbins,  though  their  enemies. 

In  this  conclude  them  hor^  men  and  wise ; 

For  'twas  theb  duty,  aU  tfle  learned  tUnk, 

T'  espouse  his  cauw  by  iriiom  they  eat  and  drink. 

From  hence  bq^an  that  pbt,  the  nation's  curse, 

Bad  in  itsd^  Imt  represented  worse ; 
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Rais'd  in  extremeft,  and  in  extremes  decry*d. 

With  oaths  aflinn*d,  with  dying  vowa  doivM ; 

Not  weiffh*d  nor  winnowM  by  die  multitude ; 

But  swulowM  in  the  masa,  uncbew*d  and  crude. 

Some  truth  there  waa,  but  daah*d  and  brew*d  with  Ilea, 

To  please  the  fools  and  puzzle  all  the  wise. 

Succeeding  times  did  equal  folly  caU, 

Believing  nothing,  or  beUeving  alL 

Th*  Egyptian  rites  the  Jebusites  embraced ; 

Where  gods  are  recommended  by  their  taste. 

Such  savory  deities  must  needs  be  good. 

As  senrM  at  once  for  worship  and  Sir  food. 

By  force  they  could  not  introduce  these  gods ; 

For  ten  to  one  in  former  days  was  odds. 

So  fraud  was  us'd,  the  sacrificer^s  trade : 

Foob  are  more  hard  to  conquer  than  persuade. 

Their  busr  teachers  mingled  with  the  Jews, 

And  rak*d  for  converts  ev*n  the  court  and  stews : 

Which  Hebrew  priests  the  more  unkindly  took, 

Because  the  fleece  accompanies  the  flock. 

Some  thought  thcjr  God's  anointed  meant  to  slay 

By  guns,  invented  since  fuU  many  a  day : 

Our  author  swears  it  not;  but  who  can  know 

How  far  the  devil  and  Jebusites  may  go  ? 

This  plot,  which  fiulM  for  want  of  common  sense, 

Had  yet  a  deep  and  dangerous  consequence : 

For  as,  when  raong  fevers  boil  the  blood. 

The  standing  lake  soon  floats  into  a  flood. 

And  every  hostile  humour,  which  before 

Slept  quiet  in  its  channels,  bubbles  o'er; 

So  several  fictions,  from  this  first  ferment. 

Work  up  to  fbem,  and  threat  the  government 

Some  by  (heir  friends,  more  by  thennelves  thought  wise. 

Opposed  the  power  to  which  they  could  not  rise. 

S<nne  had  in  courts  been  great,  and  thrown  f)!om  thenoe, 

Like  fiends  were  harden'd  in  impenitence. 

•Some,  by  their  monarch's  fatal  mercy,  grown 

From  pudon'd  rebels  kinsmen  to  the  tmone, 

Were  nus'd  in' power  and  public  ofiice  high : 

Strong  bands,  if  bands  ungrateAil  men  ocraild  tie. 

Of  these  the  false  Achitophd  was  first ; 
A  name  to  aU  succeeding  ages  curst ; 
For  dose  designs  and  crooked  counsels  fit ; 
Sagacious,  bold,  and  turbulent  of  wit; 
R^ess,  unflx'd  in  prindples  and  place ; 
In  power  unpleas'd,  impatient  of  disgrace : 
A  fiery  soul,  whidi  working  out  its  way, 
Fretted  the  pigmy  body  to  decay. 
And  o'er  inform'd  the  tenement  of  day. 
A  daring  pilot  in  extremitv; 
Pleas'd  with  the  danger  when  the  waves  went  hi§^ 
He  sought  the  storms ;  but,  for  a  calm  unfit. 
Would  steer  too  nigh  the  sands  to  boast  his  wit 
C^ieat  wits  are  sure  to  madness  near  aUy'd, 
And  thin  partitions  do  thdr  bounds  divide ; 
Else  why  should  he,  with  wealth  and  honour  blest. 
Refuse  his  age  the  needful  hours  of  rest  ? 
Punish  a  body  which  he  could  not  please ; 
Bankrupt  of  life,  yet  prodigal  of  ease? 
And  all  to  leave  what  with  his  toil  he  won. 
To  that  unfeather'd  two-len'd  thing,  a  son ; 
Got  while  his  soul  did  hudmed  notions  try ; 
And  bom  a  shapeless  lump,  like  anarchy. 
In  friendship  fislse,  implaotble  in  bate; 
Resdv'd  to  ruin  or  to  rule  the  state. 
To  compass  this  the  triple  bond  he  broke ; 


The  pillan  of  the  pnUie  safety  shook; 

And  fitted  Isrsd  for  a  foreign  yoke ; 

Then  seiz'd  with  fear,  yet  still  afiecdng  fisme, 

Usurp'd  a  patriot's  all-atoning  name. 

So  eaay  still  it  proves  in  factious  times. 

With  public  im1  to  canod  private  crimes. 

How  nfe  is  treason,  and  how  sacred  ill. 

Where  none  can  sin  against  the  people's  wiQ ! 

Where  oowds  can  wink,  and  no  oflnnoe  be  known. 

Since  in  another's  guilt  they  find  their  own ! 

Yet  frune  deserv'd  no  enemy  can  grudge; 

The  statesman  we  abhor,  but  praise  the  judge. 

In  IsEsd's  courts  ne'er  sat  an  Abethdin 

With  more  discerning  eyes,  or  hands  more  dean, 

Unbrib'd,  unsonj^t,  the  wretched  to  redress  ; 

Swift  of  dispatch,  and  easy  of  access. 

Oh !  had  he  been  content  to  serve  the  crown. 

With  virtues  only  proper  to  the  gown ; 

Or  had  the  rankness  of  the  soil  been  fined 

From  cockle,  that  oppresa'd  the  noble  seed; 

David  for  him  his  tuneful  harp  had  strung. 

And  heaven  had  wantM  one  immortal  souff. 

But  wild  ambition  loves  to  dide,  not  stand. 

And  fortune's  ice  prefers  to  virtue's  land. 

Achitophd,  grown  weary  to  possess 

A  lawml  fame,  and  lasy  hiq>pineBS, 

Disdain'd  the  golden  firuit  to  ga&er  free, 

And  lent  the  oowd  bis  arm  to  shake  the  tree. 

Now,  manifiest  of  crimes  oontriv'd  long  since, 

He  stood  at  bold  defiance  with  his  prince; 

Held  up  the  buckkr  of  the  people's  cause 

Against  the  crown,  and  sculk'd  behind  the  laws. 

The  wlsh'd  occasion  of  the  plot  he  ta^es; 

Some  drcumstanoes  finds,  but  more  he  makes. 

By  buzzing  emissaries  fills  the  ears 

Of  listening  crowds  with  jealousies  and  fean 

Of  arbitrary  coonsds  brought  to  light. 

And  proves  the  king  himsdf  a  Jdnidte. 

Weak  arguments!  which  yet  he  knew  full  well. 

Were  strong  with  people  easy  to  rebd. 

For,  flovem'd  by  the  moon,  the  giddy  Jews 

Tread  the  same  tnck  when  she  the  prime  renews ; 

And  once  in  twenty  years,  their  scribes  record. 

By  natund  instinct  uiey  change  thdr  bnd. 

Achitophd  still  wants  a  chief,  and  none 

Was  found  so  fit  as  wariike  Absalom. 

Not  that  he  wish'd  his  greatness  to  cveate, 

For  politiciana  ndther  love  nor  hate ; 

But,  for  he  knew  his  title  not  aUow'd, 

Woixld  keep  him  still  depending  on  the  crowd: 

That  kinglv  power,  thus  ebbing  out,  might  be 

Drawn  to  tne  dregs  of  a  democrscy. 

Him  he  attempts  with  studied  arts  to  please. 

And  sheds  his  venom  in  such  words  as  these. 

Attspidous  prince,  at  whose  nativity 
Some  royd  planet  nd'd  the  southern  sky; 
Thy  longing  country's  dsrling  and  desire  ; 
Their  cloudy  pillar  and  thdr  guardian  ffae: 
Thehr  second  Moses,  whose  extended  wand 
Divides  the  seas,  and  diews  the  promis'd  land  r    ' 
Whose  dawninff  day,  in  every  distant  age. 
Has  exerds'd  (he  sacred  prophet's  rage : 
The  people's  prayer,  the  ghid  diviner's  theme, 
The  young  men's  vision,  and  the  dd  men'a  dream ! 
Thee,  Saviour,  thee  the  nation's  vows  confess. 
And,  never  satisfied  with  seeing,  bless : 
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Swift  nnbespoAEen  pomps  thy  stqw  proclaim. 

And  stammering  babes  are  taught  to  lisp  thy  uune. 

How  ]i»g  wilt  thou  the  general  joy  detain. 

Starve  and  defraud  the  people  of  thy  reigo  ; 

Content  iiu^orioualy  to  pass  thy  days. 

Like  one  or  virtne's  fools  that  feed  on  praise ; 

Till  thy  fiesh  glories,  which  now  shine  so  bright, 

Grow  staler  and  tamish  with  our  daily  sight  ? 

Believe  me,  royal  youth,  thy  fruit  must  be 

Or  gathsM  ripe,  or  rot  ugon  the  tree. 

Heaven  has  to  aU  aPotted,  soon  or  late, 

Some  lucky  revolution  of  their  fate : 

Whose  motions  if  we  watch  and  guide  with  skiU, 

For  human  good  depends  on  human  will, 

Our  fortune  rolls  as  from  a  smooth  descent, 

And  iVom  the  first  imptession  takes  the  bent ; 

But  if  uiiseiz*d,  she  glides  away  like  wind. 

And  leaves  repenting  folly  far  behind. 

Now,  now  she  meets  you  with  a  glorioi 

And  spreads  her  locks  before  you  as  she 

Had  thus  old  David,  from  whose  loins  you  spring. 
Not  darM  when  fortune  callM  him  to  be  king, 
At  Oath  an  exile  he  might  still  remain, 
And  Heaven*s  anointing  oil  had  been  in  vain. 
Let  his  successful  youth  your  hopes  engage ; 
But  shun  tfa*  example  of^dedining  age : 
Behold  hun  setting  in  his  wettem  skies. 
The  shadows  lengUMoing  as  the  vapours  rise. 
He  is  not  now,  as  when  on  Jordan*s  sand 
The  joyful  people  tluongM  to  see  him  land, 
Covmng  the  beach,  and  bladtening  all  the  strand; 
But  like  the  prince  of  angels,  from  his  height 
Comes  tumbling  downwud  with  diminished  light : 
Betzay*d  by  one  poor  plot  to  public  soom : 
Our  only  blessing  since  his  cunt  return  s 
Those  heaps  of  people  which  one  sheaf  did  bind. 
Blown  off  and  scattered  by  a  puff  of  wind. 
What  strength  can  he  to  your  designs  oppose. 
Naked  of  friends,  and  round  beset  with  foes  ? 
If  PhaxBoh*s  doubtful  suooour  he  should  use, 
A  fytoffi  aid  would  more  incense  the  Jews : 
Proud  Egypt  would  dissembled  friendship  bring ; 
Foment  Se  war,  but  not  support  the  king : 
Nor  would  the  royal  party  e'er  unite 
With  Pharaoh's  aims  t' assist  the  Jebuaite ; 
Or  if  they  should,  their  interest  soon  would  break. 
And  with  such  odious  aid  make  David  weak. 
All  sortB  of  men  by  my  successful  arts, 
Abhorring  kii^is,  estrange  thdr  alter'd  hearts 
From  David's  rule ;  and  'tis  their  general  cry, 
ReligfoD,  commonwealth,  and  liberty. 
If  yoo,  as  champion  of  the  public  good. 
Add  to  their  aims  a  chief  of  royal  blood, 
What  may  not  Israel  hope,  and  what  applause 
Might  suoi  a  general  gain  by  such  a  cause  ? 
Not  barren  praise  alone,  that  gaudy  flower 
Fair  only  to  the  sight,  but  solid  power : 
And  noibler  is  a  limited,  command. 
Given  by  ^  love  of  all  your  native  land, 
Than  a  successive  title,  long  and  dark. 
Drawn  from  the  mouldy  roUs  of  Noah's  ark. 

Wliat  canngi  praise  effect  in  mighty  minds. 
When  Battery  sooths,  and  when  ambition  blinds  ? 
Desire  of  power  on  earth  a  vicious  weed. 
Yet  sprung  from  high  is  of  cdestial  seed : 
In  God  'tis  glory ;  and  when  men  aspire. 


'Tis  but  a  spark  too  much  of  heavenly  fire. 
I'h'  ambitious  youth,  too  covetous  of  fame. 
Too  fuU  of  angel's  metal  in  his  frame, 
Unwarily  was  led  from  virtue's  ways, 
Made  drunk  with  honour,  and  debauch'd  with 

praise. 
Half  loath,  and  half  consenting  to  the  ill. 
For  royal  blood  within  him  struggled  stil], 
He  thus  replied.^^nd  what  pretence  have  I 
To  take  up  arms  for  public  liberty  ? 
My  father  governs  with  unquestion'd  right ; 
The  fiuth's  defender,  and  mankind's  deUght ; 
Good^gradous,  just,  observant  of  the  laws ; 
And  Heaven  by  wonders  has  espous'd  his  cause. 
Whom  has  he  wrong'd  in  all  his  peaceful  reign  ? 
Who  sues  for  justice  to  his  throne  in  vain  ? 
What  millions  has  he  pardon'd  of  his  foes, 
Whom  just  revenge  did  to  his  wrath  expose ! 
Mild,  easy,  humble,  studious  of  our  good ; 
Indin'd  to  mercy,,  and  averse  fmm  blood. 
If  mildness  ill  with  stubborn  Israel  suit. 
His  crime  is  God's  beloved  attribute. 
What  could  he  gain  his  people  to  betray. 
Or  change  his  r^t  for  arbitrary  sway  ? 
Let  haughty  Phuraoh  curse  with  such  a  reign 
His  fruitful  Nile,  and  yoke  a  servile  train. 
If  David's  rule  Jerusalem  displease, 
The  dog-star  heats  their  brains  to  this  disease. 
Why  then  should  I,  encouraging  the  bad. 
Turn  rebel,  and  run  popularly  mad  ? 
Were  he  a  tyrant,  who  by  lawless  might 
Oppress'd  the  Jews,  and  rais'd  (he  Jebusite, 
Well  might  I  mourn ;  but  nature's  holy  bands 
Would  curb  my  spirits  and  restrain  my  hands : 
The  people  might  assert  their  liberty; 
But  what  was  right  in  them  were  crime  in  me. 
His  favour  leaves  me  nothing  to  require, 
Prevents  my  wishes,  and  out-runs  desire. 
Wliat  more  can  I  expect  while  David  lives  ? 
All  but  his  kingly  diadem  he  gives : 
And  that — But  here  he  paus'd;  then,  sighing, 
Is  justly  destin'd  for  a  worthier  head. 
For  when  my  father  from  his  toils  shall  rest. 
And  late  augment  the  number  of  the  blest. 
His  lawful  issue  shall  the  throne  ascend, ' 
Or  the  collateral  line,  where  that  shall  end. 
His  brother,  though  oppress'd  with  vulgar  spite. 
Yet  dauntless,  and  secure  of  native  rijght. 
Of  every  royal  virtue  stands  possest ; 
Still  dear  to  all  the  bravest  and  the  best 
His  courage  foes,  his  friends  his  truth  proclaim ; 
His  loyalty  the  king,  the  world  his  fame. 
His  mercv  ev'n  th'  offending  crowd  will  find ;' 
For  sure  he  c6mes  of  a  forgiving  kiiid.     , 
Why  should  I  then  repine  at  Heaven's  decree, 
Which  gives  me  no  pretence  to  royalty  ? 
Yet  oh  that  ftite,  propitiously  indm'd, 
Had  rais'd  my  birth,  or  had  debas'd  my  mind ; 
To  my  laxtte  soul  not  all  her  treasure  lent. 
And  then  betray'd  it  to  a  mean  descent ! 
I  find^I  find  my  mounting  spirits  bold. 
And  David's  part  disdains  my  mother's  mould. 
Why  am  I  scanted  by  a  niggard  birth  ? 
My  soul  disclaims  the  kindred  of  her  earth ; 
And  made  for  empire  whiroers  me  wiUiin, 
Desire  of  greatness  is  a  goa-like  ^. 
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Him  BtaggeriDg  so  when  hell's  dfare  agent  found, 
While  fainting  virtue  scarce  maintain'd  her  ground, 
He  pours  fresh  forces  in,  and  thus  replies : 
Th*  ctcnud  God,  supremely  good  and  wise. 
Imparts  not  these  prodigious  gifts  in  vain : 
What  wonders  are  reserv*d  to  bless  your  reign ! 
Against  your  will  your  arguments  have  shown. 
Such  virtue's  only  given  to  guide  a  throne. 
Not  that  your  fiidier's  mildness  I  contenm ; 
But  manly  force  becomes  the  diadem. 
*Ti8  true  he  grants  the  people  all  they  crave ; 
And  move  perhaps  than  subjects  ought  to  have : 
For  lavish  grants  suppose  a  monan£  tame, 
And  more  his  goodness  than  his  wit  proclaim. 
But  when  shoidd  people  strive  their  bonds  to  break. 
If  not  when  kings  are  negligent  or  weak  ? 
Let  him  give  on  till  he  can  give  no  more. 
The  thrifty  Sanhedrim  shall  keep  him  poor; 
And  every  sHiekel,  which  he  can  receive. 
Shall  cost  a  limb  of  his  prerogative. 
To  ply  him  with  new  plots  shall  be  my  caie ; 
Or  plunge  him  deep  in  some  expensive  war ; 
Which  when  his  treasure  can  no  more  supply. 
He  must,  with  the  remains  of  kingship,  buy 
His  faitUul  friends,  our  jealousies  and  fears 
Call  Jebusites,  and  Pharaoh's  pensioners ; 
Whom  when  our  fury  from  his  aid  has  torn. 
He  shall  be  naked  left  to  public  scorn. 
The  next  successor,  whom  I  fear  and  hate. 
My  arts  have  made  obnoxious  to  the  state ; 
Tum'd  all  his  virtues  to  his  overthrow. 
And  gain'd  our  elders  to  pronounce  a  foe. 
His  right,  for  sums  of  necessary  gold. 
Shall  first  be  pawn'd,  and  afterwards  be  sold ; 
Tin  time  shall  ever-wanting  David  draw. 
To  pass  your  doubtful  title  into  law ; 
If  not,  the  people  have  a  right  supreme 
To  make  their  idngs ;  for  Idngs  are  made  for  them. 
All  empire  is  no  more  than  power  in  trust. 
Which,  when  resura'd,  can  be  no  longer  just 
Succession,  ftnr  the  general  good  design'd. 
In  its  own  wrong  a  nation  cannot  bind : 
If  altering  that  Sie  people  can  relieve. 
Better  one  suffer  than  a  nation  grieve. 
The  Jews  well  know  their  power :  ere  Saul  they  chose, 
God  was  their  king,  and  God  they  durst  depose. 
Urge  now  your  pie^,  your  filial  name, 
A  uUher's  right,  and  fear  of  future  fame. 
The  public  good,  that  univenal  call. 
To  which  ev'n  Heaven  submitted,  answers  alL 
Nor  let  his  love  enchant  your  generous  mind ; 
'Tis  nature's  trick  to  propagate  her  kind. 
Our  fond  begetters,  who  w<rald  never  die. 
Love  but  themselves  in  their  posterity. 
Or  let  his  kindness  by  th'  effects  be  try'd. 
Or  let  him  lay  his  vain  pretense  aside. 
God  said,  he  lov'd  your  father ;  could  he  bring 
A  better  proof,  than  to  andnt  him  king  ? 
It  surely  shew'd  he  lov'd  the  shepherd  weD, 
'Who  gave  so  fair  a  flock  as  IsraeL 
Would  David  have  you  thought  his  darling  son. 
What  means  he  then  to  alienate  the  crowii  ? 
The  name  of  godly  he  may  blush  to  bear : 
Is't  after  God's  own  heart  to  cheat  his  heir  ? 
He  to  his  brother  gives  supreme  command, 
To  yon  a  legacy  of  barren  land ; 


Periiaps  th'  old  haip,  on  which  he  tbiwns  his  lays. 
Or  some  dull  Hebrew  ballad  in  your  praise. 
Then  the  next  heir,  a  prince  severe  and  wise, 
Aheady  looks  on  you  with  jealous  eyes ; 
Sees  through  the  ttiin  disguises  of  your  arts. 
And  marks  your  progress  in  the  people's  hearts ; 
Though  now  his  mi^ty  soul  its  grief  contains : 
He  meditates  revenge  who  least  complains : 
And  like  a  Uon,  slumbering  in  the  way. 
Or  sleep  dissembling,  wliHe  he  waits  his  prey. 
His  fearless  foes  witlUn  his  distance  draws. 
Constrains  his  roaring,  and  contracts  his  paws ; 
Till  at  the  kst,  his  tune  for  fiiry  found. 
He  shoots  with  sudden  vengeance  firom  the  ground  ; 
The  prostrate  vulgar  passes  o'er  and  spares, 
But  with  a  lordly  rage  his  hunters  tears. 
Your  case  no  tame  expedients  will  afford : 
Resolve  on  death,  or  conquest  by  the  sword. 
Which  for  no  less  a  stake  than  life  you  draw  ; 
And  self-defence  is  nature's  eldest  law. 
Leave  the  warm  people  no  considering  time : 
For  then  rebellion  may  be  thought  a  crime. 
Avail  yourself  of  what  occasion  gives. 
But  try  your  title  while  your  fiwber  lives : 
And  that  your  aims  may  have  a  fair  pretence, 
Prockim  you  take  them  in  the  king's  defence; 
Whose  sacred  life  each  minute  wovud  expose 
To  plots,  ftom  seeming  friends,  and  secvet  foes. 
And  who  can  sound  the  depth  of  David's  soul  ? 
Periiaps  his  fear  his  kindness  may  controuL 
He  fean  his  brother,  though  he  loves  his  son. 
For  plighted  vows  too  late  to  be  undone. 
If  so,  by  force  he  wishes  to  be  gain'd : 
Like  women's  lechery,  to  seem  oonstndn'd. 
Doubt  not :  but,  when  he  most  aflfects  the  fkown. 
Commit  a  pleasing  rape  upon  the  crown. 
Secure  his  person  to  secure  your  cauae : 
They  who  possess  the  prince  possess  the  law& 

He  said ;  and  this  advice  above  the  rest, 
With  Absalom's  mUd  nature  suited  best; 
UnUam'd  of  life,  ambition  set  aside, 
Not  stain'd  with  cruelty,  nor  puft  with  pride; 
How  happy  had  he  been,  if  destiny 
Had  higher  placed  his  birth,  or  not  so  high ! 
His  kingly  virtues  might  have  daim'd  a  throne. 
And  blest  all  other  countries  but  his  own. 
But  charming  {greatness  since  so  few  refiise, 
'Tis  juster  to  lament  hfan  than  accuse. 
Strong  weie  his  hopes  a  rival  to  remove, 
With  blandishments  to  gain  the  public  love : 
To  head  the  faction  white  thenr  seal  was  hot, 
And  popularly  prosecute  the  plot 
To  fiirther  thk,  Achitophel  unites 
The  makontenta  of  all  the  Israelites : 
Whose  difieriiw  parties  he  could  wisdy  join. 
For  several  ends,  to  serve  the  ssme  design. 
The  best,  and  of  the  princes  some  were  sndi. 
Who  thought  the  power  cf  monarchy  too  much ; 
Mistaken  men,  and  patriots  in  their  hearts ; 
Not  wicked,  but  seduc'd  by  impious  arts. 
By  these  the  springs  of  property  were  bent. 
And  wound  so  high,  they  crack'd  the  government. 
The  next  for  interest  sought  to  embroil  (he  state, 
To  sell  thehr  duty  at  a  durar  rate; 
And  make  theur  Jewish  markets  of  the  t^nme; 
Pretending  public  good  to  serve  tfaeir.own. 
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Odien  thought  kings  an  useless  heavy  load. 

Who  cost  too  much,  and  did  too  little  good. 

These  woe  for  lajring  honest  David  hy, 

On  mincipks  of  puie  good  husbandry. 

Wim  them  join'd  all  ui'  haranguen  of  the  Uuong, 

That  thofu^t  to  get  preferment  by  the  tongue. 

Who  foSkm  next  a  diouble  danger  bring. 

Not  only  hating  David,  but  the  king ; 

The  SoljrmaBan  rout,  well  versM  of  old. 

In  goodly  faction,  and  in  treason  bold  ; 

Cowering  and  quaking  at  a  conqueror's  sword. 

But  lahj  to  a  lawful  prince  restored  ; 

Saw  with  disdain  an  Ethnic  plot  begun. 

And  sooin*d  by  Jebusites  to  be  outi£>ne. 

Hot  Levltes  beaded  these ;  who  puIlM  before 

Fxom  th*  ark,  which  in  the  judges*  days  they  bore, 

Resum'd  their  cant,  and  with  a  aealous  cry. 

Pursued  their  (dd  belov*d  theocracy: 

Where  sanhedrim  and  pnest  enslaved  the  nation. 

And  justifyM  their  spoils  by  inspiration : 

For  who  so  fit  to  reign  as  Aaran*s  race, 

If  once  dominion  th^  could  found  in  grace  ? 

These  led  the  pack ;  though  not  of  surest  scent, 

Vm  deepest.mouth*d  against  the  government. 

A  numeroua  host  of  dreaming  saints  succeed. 

Of  the  true  old  enthusiastic  breed  t 

'Gainst  form  and  order  they  theur  power  employ, 

Nothing  to  build,  and  all  things  to  destroy. 

But  far  more  numerous  was  the  herd  of  such,- 

Who  think  too  little,  and  .who  talk  too  much. 

These  out  of  mere  instinct,  they  knew  not  why, 

Ador'd  their  fisthers*  God  and  property ; 

And  by  the  same  blind  benefit  of  fate, 

The  devU  and  the  Jcbusite  did  hate  i 

Bcni  to  be  sav'd  ev'n  in  their  own  despite, 

Because  they  could  not  hdp^  believing  right 

Such  were  the  tools :  but  a  whole  Hydra  more 

Remains  of  sprouting  heads  too  long  to  score. 

Some  of  thenr  chiefs  were  princes  of  the  land ; 

In  the  first  rank  of  these  did  Zimri  stand : 

A  man  so  various,  that  he  seemM  to  be 

Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome : 

Stiff  in  opinions,  always  in  the  wrong; 

Was  every  thing  by  starts,  and  nothhag  loi^; 

But,  in  thcLOOurse  of  one  revolving  moon. 

Was  chemist,  fiddler,  statesman,  and  bufibon : 

Then  all  fiv  women,  pabting,  rhyming,  drinking. 

Besides  ten  thousand  freaks  that  died  in  thinking. 

Blest  "^«"*"j  who  could  every  hour  employ. 

With  something  new  to  wish,  or  to  enjoy ! 

Railing  and  praisinff  were  his  usual  themes ; 

And  both,  to  shew  his  judgment,  in  extremes : 

So  over  violent,  or  over  dvu, 

That  every  man  with  him  was  God  or  Devil. 

In  squandering  wealth  was  his  peculiar  art: 

Nothing  went  unrewarded  but  desert. 

Beggar'd  by  fools,  whom  still  he  found  too  late ; 

He  had  his  jest,  and  they  had  his  estate. 

He  lau^'d  himself  finm  court ;  then  sought  relief 

By  fanning  parties,  but  could  ne'er  be  chief: 

Tat  spite  of  him  tlx  weight  of  business  fell 

On  Absalom,  and  wise  Achitophd : 

Thus,  wicked  but  in  will,  of  means  bereft. 

He  left  not  fiicUon,  but  of  that  was  left. 

Titles  and  names  'twere  tedious  to  rehearse 
Of  lords,  bdbw  the  dignity  of  verse. 


Wits,  warriors,  coitimonwealtfas-men,  were  the  best : 
Kind  husbands,  and  mere  nobles,  all  the  rest 
And  therefore,  in  the  name  of  dulness,  be 
The  well-hung  Balaam,  and  cold  Caleb,  ftee : 
And  canting  Nadab  let  oblivion  damn, 
Who  made  new  porridge  for  the  paschal  lamb. 
Let  friendship's  holy  band  some  names  assure ; 
Some  their  own  worth,  and  some  let  scorn  secure. 
Nor  shall  the  rascal  rabble  here  have  place, 
Whom  kings  no  title  gave,  and  God  no  grace : 
Not  bull-fac'd  Jonas,  who  could  statutes  draw 
To  mean  rebellion,  and  make  treason  law. 
But  he,  though  bad,  is  follow'd  by  a  wotm. 
The  wretch  who  Heaven's  anointed  dar'd  to  curse ; 
Shimei,  whoae  youth  did  early  promise  bring 
Of  zeal  to  God,  and  hatred  to  his  king; 
Did  wisely  from  expensive  sins  refrain. 
And  never  broke  the  sabbath  but  for  gain : 
Nor  ever  was  he  known  an  oath  to  vent. 
Or  cune  unless  against  the  government. 
Thus  heaping  wealth,  by  the  most  ready  way 
Among  the  Jews,  which  was  to  cheat  and  pray ; 
The  dty,  to  rewsrd  his  pious  hate 
Against  his  master,  chose  him  magistrate. 
His  hand  a  vase  of  justice  did  upl^ld ; 
His  neck  was  loaded  with  a  chain  of  gold. 
Durhig  his  ofiice  txieason  was  no  crime ; 
The  sons  of  Belial  had  a  glorious  time  t 
For  Shunei,  though  not  prodigal  of  pelf. 
Yet  lov'd  his  wicked  neighbour  as  himself. 
When  two  or  three  were  eatlier'd  to  dedaim 
Against  the  monarch  of  Jerusalem, 
Shimd  was  always  in  the  midst  of  them : 
And  if  they  curs'd  the  king  when  he  wss  by, 
Would  rather  curse  than  Ineak  good  company. 
If  any  durst  his  fectious  friends  accuse, 
He  pack'd  a  jury  of  dissenting  Jews ; 
Whose  fellow-feeling  in  the  ^tdlj  cause 
Would  free  the  sufiGoing  samt  from  human  laws. 
For  laws  are  cmly  made'  to  punish  ihose 
Who  serve  the  king,  and  to  protect  his  foes. 
If  any  leisure  time  he  had  from  power. 
Because  'tis  sin  to  misemploy  an  hour; 
His  business  was,  by  writing  to  persuade. 
That  kings  were  usdess  and  a  dog  to  trade : 
And  that  his  noble  s^le  he  might  refine, 
No  Rediabite  more  shunn'd  the  ftimes  of  wine. 
Chaste  were  his  cellars,  and  his  shrieval  board 
The  grossness  of  a  dty  feast  abhorr'd : 
His  cooks  with  long  ususe  their  trade  forgot; 
Cool  was  his  kitch^  though  his  brains  were  hot 
Such  frugal  virtue  malice  may  accuse, 
But  sure  'twas  necessary  to  the  Jews : 
For  towns,  once  burnt,  sudi  magistrates  require 
As  dare  not  tempt  God's  providoice  by  fire. 
With  spiritual  food  he  fed  his  servants  well. 
But  free  from  fledi  that  made  the  Jews  rebd : 
And  Moses'  laws  he  hdd  in  more  account, 
For  forty  days  of  fasting  in  the  mount 
To  speak  the  rest,  who  better  are  forgot, 
WoiUd  tire  a  well-breath'd  witness  of  the  plot 
Yet,  Corah,  thou  shalt  from  oblivion  pass ; 
£rect  thyself,  thou  monumental  brass. 
High  as  the  serpent  of  thy  metal  made, 
Wmle  nations  stand  secure  beneadi  thy  shade. 
What  though  his  birth  were  base,  yet  comets  rise 
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From  cartlily  vapours  ere  they  shine  in  skies. 

Prodigious  actions  may  as  wdl  be  done 

By  weaver*s  issue,  as  by  princess  son. 

This  arch-attestor  for  the  public  good 

By  that  one  deed  ennobles  all  his  blood. 

Who  ever  aak'd  the  witness's  high  race, 

Mliose  oath  with  martvidom  did  Stephen  grace  ? 

Ours  was  a  Levite,  ana  as  times  went  then. 

His  tribe  were  God  Almighty's  gentlemen. 

Sunk  were  his  eyes,  his  roioe  was  harsh  and  lond. 

Sure  signs  he  neither  choleric  was,  nor  proud : 

His  long  chin  provM  his  wit;  his  saint-like  grace 

A  church  vennilion,  and  a  Moses*  face. 

His  memory,  miraculously  great. 

Could  j^ots,  exceeding  man's  belief,  rqxat ; 

Which  therefore  cannot  be  accounted  lies, 

For  human  wit  could  never  such  devise. 

Some  future  truths  are  mincled  in  his  book ; 

But  where  the  witness  fail*d  the  prophet  spoke: 

Some  things  like  visionary  flight  appear : 

The  spirit  caught  him  up  the  Lord  knows  where^ 

And  gave  him  his  rabbinical  degree, 

Unknown  to  foreign  university. 

His  judgment  yet  his  memory  did  excel ; 

Which  piec'd  his  wondrous  evidence  so  well, 

And  suited  to  the  temper  of  the  times. 

Then  groaning  under  Jebusitic  crimes. 

Let  Inacl's  foes  suspect  his  heavenly  call. 

And  rashly  judge  his  writ  apocryphal ; 

Our  laws  for  such  afihmts  have  forfeits  made : 

He  takes  his  life,  who  takes  away  his  trade. 

Were  I  mvself  in  witness  Corah's  place, 

The  wretch  who  did  me  such  a.dire  disgrace 

Should  whet  my  memoiv,  though  once  forgot. 

To  make  him  an  appendix  of  my  plot 

His  seal  to  Heaven  made  him  his  prince  despise, 

And  load  his  person  with  indignities. 

But  zobI  peculiar  privilege  affords, 

Indulging  latitude  to  deeds  and  words : 

And  Corah  might  for  Agag's  murder  call. 

In  terms  as  ooaxse  as  Samuel  us'd  to  SauL 

What  others  in  his  evidence  did  join. 

The  best  that  could  be  had  for  love  or  coin. 

In  Corah's  own  predicament  will  fall : 

For  witness  is  a  common  name  to  alL 

Surrounded  thus  with  friends  of  every  sort, 
Dduded  Absalom  forsakes  the  court : 
Imjpatient  of  high  hopes,  urg'd  with  renown. 
And  fir'd  with  near  possession  of  a  ciown. 
Th'  admiring  crowd  are  da&ded  with  surprise, 
And  on  his  goodly  person  feed  their  eyes. 
His  joy  conoeal'd,  he  sets  himself  to  show; 
On  each  side  bowing  popularly  low: 
His  looks,  his  gestures,  and  his  words  he  frames, 
And  with  famifiar  ease  repeats  their  names. 
Thus  form'd  bv  nature,  nunish'd  out  with  arts, 
He  glides  unfelt  into  their  secret  hearts. 
Then  widi  a  kind  compassionating  look. 
And  sighs,  bespeaking  pity  ere  he  spoke. 
Few  words  he  said ;  but  easy  those  and  fit, 
More  slow  than  Hybla-drops,  and  far  more  sweet 

I  mourn,  my  countrymen,  your  lost  estate ; 
Thourii  far  unable  to  prevent  your  fate. 
Behold  a  banish'd  man  for  your  dear  canse 
Expos'd  a  prev  to  arbitrair  laws ! 
Yet  oh!  that  1  alone  could  be  undone, 


Cut  off  from  empire,  and  no  more  a  son ! 
Now  all  your  liberties  a  spdl  are  made ; 
Egypt  and  Tyrus  intercept  your  trade, 
And  Jebusites  your  sacred  rites  invade. 
My.  father,  whom  with  reverence  yet  I  name, 
Charm'd  into  ease,  is  careless  of  ms  fame  ; 
And,  brib'd  with  petty  sums  of  foreign  gold. 
Is  grown  in  Bathsneba's  embraces  old ; 
Exalts  his  enemies,  his  friends  destroys; 
And  all  his  power  against  himself  employs. 
He  gives,  and  let  him  give,  my  right  away : 
But  why  should  he  his  own  and  yours  betray? 
He,  only  he,  can  make  the  nation  bleed. 
And  he  alone  from  my  revenge  is  freed. 
Take  then  my  tears,  with  that  he  wi^'d  his  eyes, 
'Tis  all  the  aid  my  present  power  supplies : 
No  court-informer  can  these  arms  accuse ; 
These  arms  may  sons  against  their  fathers  use : 
And  'tis  my  wish,  the  next  successor's  reign 
May  make  no  other  Israelite  complain. 

Youth,  beauty,  graceful  action,  seldom  fail ; 
But  common  interest  always  will  prevail : 
And  pity  never  ceases  to  be  shewn 
To  hun  who  makes  the  people's  wrongs  his  own. 
The  crowd,  that  still  believe  their  kings  oppress, 
With  lifted  hands  their  young  Messiah  bios : 
tWho  now  begins  his  progress  to  ordun 
With  chariots,  horsemen,  and  a  numerous  train : 
From  east  to  west  his  glories  he  displays. 
And,  like  the  sun,  the  pmmis'd  land  surveys. 
Fame  runs  before  him  as  the  morning  star, 
And  shouts  of  joy  salute  him  from  a&r : 
Each  house  receives  hun  as  a  guardian  god. 
And  consecrates  the  place  of  his  abode. 
But  hospitable  treats  did  most  commend 
Wise  Issachar,  his  wealthy  western  friend. 
This  moving  court,  that  caught  the  people's  eyes. 
Arid  scem'd  but  pomp,  did  other  ends  disguise; 
Achitophd  had  iorm'd  it»  with  intent 
To  sound  the  depths,  and  fathom  where  it  went. 
The  people's  hearts,  distinguish  friends  from  foes»' 
And  try  their  strength  before  they  came  to  blows. 
Yet  all  was  colour'd  with  a  smooth  pretence 
Of  specious  love,  and  duty  to  their  prince. 
Religion,  and  redress  of  grievances, 
Two  names  that  always  cheat,  and  always  please, 
Are  often  uig'd ;  and  good  khig  David'*s  life 
Endanger'd  by  a  brother  and  a  wife. 
Thus  in  a  pageant  shew  a  plot  is  made, 
And  peace  itKlf  is  war  in  masquerade. 
Oh  foolish  Israel  I  never  wam'd  by  £U ! 
Still  the  same  bait,  and  circumvented  still  I 
Did  ever  men  forsake  their  present  ease, 
In  midst  of  health  imagine  a  disease ; 
Take  pains  contingent  mischiefs  to  foresee. 
Make  neirs  for  mmuuchs,  and  for  God  decree? 
What  shall  we  think  ?  Can  people  give  away, 
Both  for  themselves  and  sons,  their  native  sway  ? 
Then  they  are  left  defenceless  to  the  sword 
Of  each  unbounded,  arbitrary  lord ! 
And  laws  are  vain,  by  which  we  right  enjoy, 
If  kings  imquestion'd  can  those  laws  destroy. 
Yet  if  the  crowd  be  judge  of  fit  and  just. 
And  kings  are  only  officers  in  trust, 
Then  this  resuming  covenant  was  dcdar'd 
When  kings  were  made,  or  is  for  ever  bair'd. 
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If  those  who  gave  the  aoeptie  oould  not  tie 

By  their  own  deed  their  own  posterity, 

How  then  could  Adam  bind  his  future  race  ? 

How  conld  his  forfeit  on  manidnd  take  pJaoe  ? 

Or  how  could  heavenly  justice  damn  us  all, 

Mlio  ne*er  consented  to  our  Other's  fidl  ? 

Then  kings  aie  slaves  to  those  whom  tiiey  command. 

And  tenants  to  their  people's  pleasure  stand. 

Add,  that  the  power  for  property  allowed 

Is  mischievously  seated  in  the  crowd : 

For  who  can  be  secure  of  private  right. 

If  sovereign  sway  may  be  dissolved  by  might  ? 

Nor  is  the  people's  judgment  always  true : 

The  most  may  err  as  grossly  as  the  few; 

And  fimltless  kings  run  down  by  common  cry. 

For  vice,  oppression,  and  for  tyranny. 

What  standard  is  there  in  a  fickle  rout, 

MHiich,  flowing  to  the  mark,  runs  faster  out  ? 

Nor  only  crowds  but  sanhedrims  may  be 

In&cted  with  this  pihlic  lunaqr. 

And  share  the  madness  of  rebeUious  times. 

To  murder  monarefas  for  imagined  crimes. 

If  they  may  give  and  take  whene'er  they  please, 

Not  kings  alone,  the  Godhead's  images, 

But  government  itself  at  leneth  must  fall 

To  natnre's  state,  iriiere  all  have  right  to  alL 

Yet,  grant  our  lords  the  people  kings  can  make, 

What  prudent  men  a  settled  throne  would  shake  ? 

For  wiutsoe'er  their  sufferings  were  befin-e. 

That  change  they  covet  malus  them  suffer  more. 

All  other  errors  but  disturb  a  state ; 

But  innovation  is  the  blow  of  fatew 

If  ancient  fabrics  nod,  and  threat  to  fall. 

To  patch  theur  flaws,  and  buttress  up  the  wall, 

Thnsfiv 'tis  duty:  but  here  fix  the  mark ; 

For  all  beyond  it  is  to  touch  die  ark. 

To  chanee  foundations,  cast  the  frame  anew, 

Is  work  for  rebels,  who  base  ends  pursue; 

At  once  divine  and  human  laws  oontroul. 

And  mend  the  parts  bv  ruin  of  the  whole.   . 

The  tampering  world  is  subject  to  this  curse, 

To  physic  that  disease  into  a  worse. 

Now  what  relief  can  righteous  David  bring  ? 
How  fatal  'tis  to  be  too  good  a  king ! 
Friends  he  has  few,  so  high  the  madness  grow's ; 
Wlio  dare  be  such  must  be  the  people's  foes. 
Yet  some  there  were,  ev'n  in  the  worst  of  days ; 
Some  let  me  name,  and  naming  is  to  praise. 

In  this  short  file  Berzillai  fint  appears ; 
Bcnillai,  down'd  with  honour  and  with  yean. 
Long  since,  the  rising  rebels  he  withstood 
In  regions  waste  beyond  the  Jordan's  flood : 
Unfortunately  brave  to  buoy  the  state ; 
But  sinking  underneath  his  master's  £»te : 
In  exile  with  his  godlike  prince  lie  moum'd ; 
For  him  he  sufier'd,  and  with  him  retum'd. 
The  court  he  pnctis'd,  not  the  courtier's  art : 
Large  was  his  wealth,  but  larger  was  his  heart; 
Which  well  the  nobU»t  objects  knew  to  choose, 
The  fighting  warrior,  and  recording  Muse. 
His  b^  could  once  a  fruitful  issue  boast; 
Now  more  than  half  a  &ther's  name  is  lost. 
His  eldest  hope,  with  every  grace  adom'd ; 
By  me,  so  Heaven  will  have  it,  always  moum'd. 
And  always  honoured ;  snatch'd  in  manhood's  prime 
jy  unequal  &tes  and  providence's  crime : 


Yet  not  before  the  goal  of  honour  won. 
All  parts  fiilfill'd  of  subject  and  of  son : 
Swift  was  the  race,  but  short  the  time  to  run. 
Oh  narrow  dxde,  but  of  power  divine. 
Scanted  in  space,  but  perfect  in  thy  line ! 
By  sea,  by  land,  thy  matchless  worth  was  known. 
Arms  thy  delight,  and  war  was  all  thy  own : 
Thy  force  infiis'd,  the  fainting  Tyrians  propp'd : 
And  haughty  Pharaoh  found  his  fortune  stopp'd. 
Oh  ancient  honour !  Oh  unoonquer'd  hand. 
Whom  foes  unpunish'd  never  could  withstand ! 
But  Israel  was  unworthy  of  his  name : 
Short  is  the  date  of  all  immoderate  fame. 
It  looks  as  H.eaven  our  ruin  had  design'd. 
And  durst  not  trust  thy  fortune  and  thy  mind. 
Now  free,  from  earth  thy  disencumber'd  soul 
Mounts  up,  and  leaves  behind  the  clouds  and  starry 


From  thence  thy  kindred  legions  mayst  thou  bring. 

To  aid  the  guardian  angel  of  thy  king. 

Here  stop,  my  Muse,  here  cease  thy  pamful  flight : 

No  pinions  can  pursue  immortal  heignt : 

Tell  good  Berzillai  thou  canst  sing  no  more. 

And  tell  thy  soul  she  should  have  fled  before: 

Or  fled  she  with  his  life,  and  left  this  verse 

To  hang  on  her  departed  patron's  hearse  ? 

Now  taJke  thy  stcepy  flight  from  heaven,  and  see 

If  thou  canst  find  on  earth  another  he : 

Another  he  would  be  too  hiund  to  find ; 

See  then  whom  thou  canst  see  not  far  behind. 

Zadoc  the  priest,  whom,  shunning  power  and  pkce. 

His  lowly  mind  advanc'd  to  David's  grace. 

With  him  the  Sasan  of  Jerusalem, 

Of  hospitable  soiu,  and  noble  stem; 

Him  of  the  western  dome,  whose  weighty  sense 

Flows  in  fit  words  and  heavenly  eloquence. 

The  prophet's  sons,  by  such  example  led. 

To  learning  and  to  loyalty  were  bxed : 

For  coU^es  on  bounteous  kings  depend. 

And  never  rebel  was  to  arts  a  friend. 

To  these  succeed  the  pillars  of  the  laws ; 

Who  best  can  plead,  and  best  can  judge  a  cause. 

Next  them  a  train  of  loyal  peers  ascend ; 

Sharp-iudging  Adriel,  the  Muses'  friend, 

Hhnself  a  Muse :  in  sanhedrims  debate 

True  to  his  prince,  but  not  a  slave  of  state ; 

Whom  David's  love  with  honours  did  adorn. 

That  from  his  disobedient  son  were  torn. 

Jotham  of  pierdng  wit  and  pregnant  thought ; 

Endued  by  nature,  and  by  learning  taught, 

To  move  assemblies ;  who  but  only  try'd 

The  worse  awhile,  then  chose  the  better  side : 

Nor  chose  alone,  but  tum'd  the  balance  too ; 

So  much  the  weight  of  one  brave  man  can  do. 

Hushai,  the  friend  of  David  in  distress ; 

In  public  storms  of  manly  steadfastness : 

By  foreign  treaties  he  inform'd  his  youth. 

And  join'd  experience  to  his  native  truth. 

His  frugal  care  supply'd  the  wanting  throne ; 

Frugal  for  that,  but  bounteous  of  hb  own : 

'Tis  easy  conduct  when  exchequers  flow; 

But  hard  the  task  to  manage  weQ  the  low: 

For  sovereign  power  is  too  depress'd  or  high. 

When  kings  are  forc'd  to  sdl,  or  crowds  to  buy. 

Indulge  one  labour  more,  my  weary  Muse, 

For  Amiel :  who  can  Amiel's  praise  refuse  ? 
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Of  andcnt  mix  by  btrtfa,  but  nobler  yet 
In  hiB  own  worth,  and  without  title  great ; 
The  sanhedrim  kiiiff  thne  as  chief  he  rul*d ; 
Their  reason  guided,  and  their  passion  ooolM : 
So  dext*roiu  was  he  in  the  crown's  defence, 
So  fonnM  to  speak  a  loyal  nation's  sense, 
That,  as  their  band  was  Israel's  tribes  in  smaU, 
So  fit  was  he  to  represent  them  alL 
Now  rasher  charioteers  the  seat  ascend. 
Whose  loose  eaieers  his  steady  sldll  commend : 
They,  like  th*  unequal  ruler  of  the  day. 
Misguide  the  seasons,  and  mistake  the  way : 
Whue  he  withdrawn,  at  their  mad  labours  smiles. 
And  safe  enjoys  the  sabbath  of  iiis  toils. 

These  were  the  chief,  a  small  but  faithful  band 
Of  worthies,  in  the  breach  who  dar'd  to  stand. 
And  tempt  th'  united  fiiry  of  the  land. 
With  grief  they  view'd  such  powerful  engines  bent 
To  batter  down  the  lawful  government. 
A  numerous  faction,  with  pretended  fUghts, 
In  sanhedrims  to  plume  the  regal  rights ; 
The  true  successor  from  the  court  remov'd ; 
The  plot,  bv  hireling  witnesses,  unprov'd. 
These  ills  they  saw,  and,  as  their  duty  bound. 
They  shew'd  the  king  the  danger  of  the  wound; 
That  no  concessions  nom  the  throne  would  please, 
But  lenitives  fomented  the  disease : 
That  Absalom,  ambitious  of  the  crown, 
Was  made  the  lure  to  draw  the  people  down  t 
Tliat  false  Achitophd's  pernicious  hate 
Had  tum'd  the  plot  to  ruin  church  and  state : 
The  council  violent,  the  rabble  worse  t 
That  Sliimei  taught  Jerusalem  to  curse. 

With  an  these  loads  of  injuries  opprest. 
And  long  revolving  in  his  careful  breast 
Th'  event  of  things,  at  last  his  patience  tir'd. 
Thus,  from  his  royal  throne,  by  Heaven  inspired. 
The  god4ike  David  spoke ;  with  awfiil  fear 
His  train  their  Maker  in  their  master  hear. 

Thus  long  have  I,  by  native  mercy  sway'd. 
My  wrongs  dissembled,  my  revenge  delay'd : 
So  willing  to  forgive  th'  offending  age ; 
So  much  the  father  did  the  king  assuage. 
But  now  so  far  my  clemencr  they  slight, 
Th'  offenders  question  my  forgiving  right. 
That  one  was  made  for  many,  they  /nintend ; 
But  'tis  no  rule ;  for  that's  a  monarch's  end. 
They  call  my  tenderness  of  blood,  my  fear ; 
Though  manly  tempers  can  the  longest  bear. 
Yet,  since  th^  will  divert  my  native  course, 
'Tis  time  to  shew  I  am  not  good  by  force. 
Those  heap'd  affronts  that  luughty  subjects  bring 
Are  burdens  for  a  camel,  not  aldiig. 
Kings  arc  the  public  pillars  of  the  state. 
Bom  to  sustain  and  prop  the  nation's  weight : 
If  mv  young  Samson  will  pretend  a  call 
To  siuuce  the  column,  let  him  share  the  ML : 
But  oh,  that  yet  he  would  repent  and  live ! 
How  easy  'tis  for  parents  to  forgive ! 
With  how  few  tears  a  pardon  might  be  won 
From  nature,  pleading  for  a  darling  son ! 
Poor,  pitied  youth,  by  my  paternal  care, 
Rais'd  up  to  all  the  height  his  fhune  could  bear ! 
Had  Ooa  ordain'd  his  fate  for  empire  bom, 
He  would  liave  given  his  soul  another  turn : 
Gull'd  witli  a  patriot's  name,  whose  modem  sense 


Is  one  that  would  by  law  supplant  his  prince, 

The  people's  brave,  the  politician's  tool; 

Never  was  patriot  yet,  but  was  a  fooL 

Whence  comes  it,  that  rdigion  and  the  laws 

Should  more  be  Absalom's  Ifaan  David's  cause  ? 

His  old  instructor,  ere  he  lost  his  place. 

Was  never  thought  indu'd  with  so  much  grace. 

Good  heav'ns,  how  factum  can  a  patriot  paint ! 

My  rebel  ever  proves  mv  people's  saint : 

Would  they  impose  an  hdr  upon  the  throne  ? 

Let  sanhedrims  be  taught  to  give  their  own. 

A  king's  at  least  a  part  of  government ; 

And  mine  as  requisite  as  their  consent : 

Without  mv  leave  a  fiiture  king  to  choose, 

Infers  a  right  the  present  to  depose: 

Tme,  they  petition  me  t'  approve  dieir  choice : 

But  Esau's  hands  suit  ill  with  Jacob's  voice. 

My  pious  subjects  for  my  safety' pray, 

Wliich  to  secure,  they  ti^e  my  pow'r  away. 

From  plots  and  treasons  Heav'n  preserve  my  yean. 

But  save  me  most  from  my  petitioners. 

Unsatiate  as  the  barren  womb  or  grave ; 

God  cannot  grant  so  mudi  as  they  can  crave. 

What  then  is  left,  but  with  a  jealous  eye 

To  guard  the  smaU  remains  d royalty? 

The  law  shall  still  direct  my  peaceful  sway. 

And  the  same  law  teach  rebels  to  obey : 

Votes  shall  no  more  estabUsh'd  pow'r  controni, 

Sudi  votes  as  mak^  a  part  exceed  the  whdie : 

No  groundless  clamours  shall  my  friends  remove, 

Nor  crowds  have  pow'r  to  punish  ere  they  prove : 

For  Gods  and  god  Jike  kings  their  care  express, 

Still  to  defend  (heir  servants  in  distress* 

Oh,  that  my  pow'r  to  saving  were  oonfin'd  I 

Why  am  I  forc'd,  like  Heav'n,  against  my  mhid. 

To  make  examples  of  another  kind  ? 

Must  I  at  lengUi  the  sword  of  instioe  draw? 

Oh,  curs'd  effects  of  necessary  law ! 

How  ill  my  fear  they  by  my  mercy  scan ! 

Beware  the  fury  of  a  patient  man. 

Law  they  require,  let  law  then  shew  her  fiioe ; 

They  could  not  be  content  to  look  on  grace 

Her  hinder  parts,  but  with  a  daring  eye 

To  tempt  the  terror  of  her  front,  and  die. 

By  their  own  arts,  'tis  righteously  decreed, 

Those  dire  artificers  of  death  shall  bleed. 

Against  themselves  their  witnesses  will  swear, 

Till,  viper-like,  their  modier  plot  they  tear; 

And  suck  for  nutriment  that  bloody  gore 

Which  was  their  principle  of  life  before. 

Their  Belial  with  their  Beelzebub  wffl  fight; 

Thus  on  my  foes  my  foes  shall  do  me  right : 

Nor  doubt  th'  event :  for  factious  crowds  engage, 

In  their  first  onset,  aU  their  bmtal  rage. 

Then  let  'em  take  an  unresisted  course : 

Retire  and  traverse,  and  delude  their  force : 

But  when  they  stand  all  breathless,  urge  the  fight. 

And  rise  upon  'em  with  redoubled  mieht: 

For  lawful  pow'r  is  still  superior  found; 

When  bng  driv'n  back,  at  length  it  stands  the  ground. 

He  said,  th'  Almighty  nodding  gave  consent; 
And  peals  of  thunder  sliook  the  fomament. 
Henceforth  a  scries  of  new  time  began. 
The  mighty  years -in  long  processkm  ran : 
Once  more  the  god-likc  David  was  restbr'd. 
And  willing  nations  knew  their  lawful  lord. 
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AW  SPI8TLE. 

Dim  w  the  bocniw*d  beams  of  motm  and  stan 

To  loody,  weaij,  wandcfing  tmrdlen, 

Is  leaaoo  to  the  aoul :  and  as  on  high. 

Those  reOmg  fires  diseover  but  the  sky, 

Not  1]^  ns  here ;  so  reason's  glimmering  my 

Was  lent,  not  to  sssuie  our  doubtful  way, 

But  guide  ua  upward  to  a  better  day. 

And  as  those  n^^tlT  tapers  disappoor, 

When  day's  bri^t  lord  aseends  our  hemisphere; 

So  pole  grows  leason  at  religion's  si^t ; 

So  dies,  and  so  diisolres  in  supernatural  light 

Some  lew,  whose  lamp  shone  brighter,  have  been  led 

From  cause  to  cause,  to  nature's  secret  head ; 

And  fioond  that  one  first  principle  nnist  be  t 

But  what,  or  who,  that  univerBal  He; 

Whether  some  soul  inoompassmg  this  ball. 

Unmade,  immoT'd ;  yet  making,  moving  all ; 

Or  Tsrioos  atOBDS'  interiering  dance, 

Leap'd  into  form,  the  noUe  work  of  chance ; 

Or  mis  great  all  was  from  eternity ; 

Not  ev'n  the  Staghite  himself  could  see; 

And  Kpicnnis  guess'd  as  well  as  he : 

As  blindly  grop'd  they  for  a  future  state ; 

As  rashly  judg'd  of  providence  end  fate : 

But  least  of  all  could  tlieir  endeavours  find 

What  most  coneem'd  the  good  of  human  kind : 

For  happiness  was  never  to  be  found. 

But  vanish'd  from  them  like  enchanted  ground. 


One  thought  content  the  good  to  be  enjoy'd: 

This  every  Uttle  accident  destroy'd : 

The  wiser  madmen  did  for  vutue  toil : 

A  thorny,  or  at  best  a  bairen  soil  i 

In  pleasure  some  their  glutton  souls  would  steep ; 

But  found  their  line  too  short,  the  well  too  deep; 

And  leaky  vessds  which  no  bliss  could  kee^ 

Thus  anxious  thoughts  in  endless  circles  roll. 

Without  a  centre  iftere  to  fix  the  soul : 

In  this  wild  mare  their  vafai  endeavours  end : 

How  csn  the  less  the  greater  comprehend  ? 

Or  finite  reason  reach  Infinity?    ^ 

For  what  could  fisthom  Ood  were  more  than  He. 

The  Deist  thinks  he  stands  on  firmer  ground ; 
Cries  tCpuKOy  the  mighty  secret's  found ; 
Ood  is  that  spring  of  good ;  supreme,  and  best ; 
We  made  to  serve,  and  in  that  service  blest 
If  so,  some  rules  of  worship  must  be  given. 
Distributed  alike  to  all  by  Heaven : 
Else  God  were  partial,  and  to  some  dcny'd 
The  means  his  justice  should  for  all  provide. 
This  genenl  wmahip  is  to  praise  and  pray: 
One  part  to  boirow  blessings,  one  to  pay: 
And  when  ifadl  nature  slidm  into  ofienoe, 
The  sacrifice  for  crimes  is  penitence. 
Yet,  suwe  the  efiVcte  of  providence,  we  find. 
Are  viffiousl?  dispens'd  to  human  kind ; 
That  vice  triumphs,  and  virtue  sufiers  hen, 
A  biand  that  soverdgn  justice  cannot  bear; 
Our  reason  prompts  us  to  a  future  statei 
The  last  appeal  from  fortune  and  from  fkte : 
Where  God's  all-righteous  ways  will  be  dedar'd ; 
The  bad  meet  puniUmient,  the  good  reward. 

Thus  man  by  his  own  strength  to  heaven  would 
And  would  not  be  oblig'd  to  God  for  more,      [soar : 
Vahi  wretched  creature,  how  art  thou  misled 
To  think  thy  wit  these  godJike  notions  bred! 
These  truths  are  not  the  product  of  thy  mind. 
But  dropt  from  heaven,  and  of  a  nobler  kind. 
Reveal'd  religion  first  infonn'd  thy  sight, 
And  reason  saw  not  till  faith  sprung  the  light 
Hence  all  thy  natural  worship  takes  the  sources 
'Tis  revelation  what  thou  think'st  discourse. 
Else  how  com'st  thou  to  see  these  truths  so  dear. 
Which  so  obscure  to  heathens  did  appear  f 
Not  Plato  these,  ner  Aristotle  found : 
Nor  he  whose  irisdom  oracles  rcnown'd. 
Hast  thou  a  wit  so  deep,  or  so  sublime. 
Or  canst  thou  lower  dive,  or  higher  dimb  ? 
Canst  thou  by  reason  more  of  godhead  know 
Than  Plutarch,  Seneca,  or  Cicero  ? 
Those  giant  wits  in  hapfpier  ages  bom, 
Wlien  taroB  and  arts  did  Greece  and  Rome  adom. 
Knew  iK>  such  system:  no  sudi  piles  could  raise 
Of  natural  worship,  built  on  prayer  and  praise 
To  one  sole  God. 

Nor  did  remorse  to  expiate  sin  prescribe : 
But  skw  their  feUow-creatures  for  a  bribe : 
The  guiltless  victim  groan'd  for  their  offence ; 
And  cruelty  and  blood  was  penitence. 
If  sheep  and  oxen  could  atone  for  men. 
Ah !  at  how  cheap  a  rate  the  ridi  might  sin ! 
And  great  oppressors  might  Heaven's  wrath  beguile, 
By  ofering  his  own  creatures  for  a  spoil ! 

Dar'st  thou,  poor  vwim,  oiftnd  Infinity? 
And  must  the  terms  of  peace  be  given  by  thcc  ? 
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Then  thou  art  Jusdoe  in  the  last  appeal; 
Thy  easy  God  inatructs  thee  to  lebd^: 
And,  like  a  king  remote  and  w^k,  must  take 
What  satisfaction  thou  art  pleased  to  make. 

But  if  thoe  be  a  power  too  just  and  stEong 
To  wink  at  crimes,  and  bear  unpuniah'd  wrong ; 
Look  humbly  upward,  see  his  will  disclose 
The  forfeit  first,  and  then  the  fine  hnpose : 
A  mulct  thy  poverty  could  never  pay, 
Had  not  etonal  wisdom  found  the  way, 
And  with  celestial  wealtti  supply'd  thy  store  t 
His  justice  makes  the  fine,  faxs  mercy  quits  the  score. 
See  Ood  descending  in  thy  human  frame ; 
Th*  offended  sufieiing  in  th*  offender's  name : 
All  thy  misdeeds  to  him  imputed  see, 
And  all  his  righteousness  devolvM  on  thee. 

For,  granting  we  have  sinned,  and  that  th*  offence 
Of  man  is  made  against  Omnlpotenoe, 
Some  price  that  bran  proportion  must  be  paid ; 
And  infinite  with  infinite  be  weigh*d. 
See  then  the  Deist  lost :  remorse  £br  vice 
Not  paid ;  or,  paid,  inadequate  in  price : 
What  fardier  means  can  reason  now  direct, 
Or  what  relief  from  human  wit  expect  ? 
That  shews  us  sick ;  and  sadly  are  we  sure 
Sdll  to  be  sick,  till  Heaven  reveal  the  cure : 
If  then  Heaven's  wiU  must  needs  be  undentood. 
Which  must,  if  we  want  cure,  and  Heaven  be  good, 
Let  all  records  of  will  reveal*d  be  shown; 
With  scriptttie  aU  in  equal  balance  thrown ; 
And  our  one  sacred  book  will  be  that  one. 

Proof  needs  not  hese,  for  whether  we  compare 
That  impious,  idle,  superstitious  ware 
Of  rites,  lustrationB,  offerings,  which  before, 
Li  various  ages,  various  countries  bore. 
With  Christian  fiuth  and  virtues,  we  shall  find 
None  answering  the  great  ends  of  human  kind 
But  this  one  rule  of  Hfe,  that  shews  us  best 
How  Ood  may  be  appeased,  axtd  mortals  blest. 
Whether  from  length  of  time  its  worth  we  draw. 
The  word  is  scarce  more  ancient  than  the  laws 
Heaven's  early  care  prescrib'd  for  eveiy  age ; 
First,  in  the  soul,  and  afler,  in  the  page. 
Or,  whether  more  abstractedly  we  look, 
Or  on  the  writeis,  or  the  written  bdok, 
Whence,  but  from  Heaven,  could  men  unakill'd  in 

airts. 
In  several  ages  bom,  in  several  parts. 
Weave  such  agreeing  truths  ?  or  how,  or  why, 
Should  all  conspire  to  cheat  us  with  a  lie  ? 
Unask'd  their  pains,  ungrateful  their  advice, 
Starving  their  gain,  and  martyrdom  their  price. 

If  on  the  bode  itself  we  cast  our  view, 
Concairent  heathens  prove  the  story  true : 
The  doctrine,  miracles ;  wliich  must  convince, 
For  Heaven  in  them  appeals  to  human  sense : 
And  though  they  prove  not,  they  confirm  the  cause, 
When  what  is  taught  agrees  with  nature's  laws. 

Then  for  the  style,  majestic  and  divine, 
It  speaks  no  less  dian  Ood  in  every  line: 
Commanding  words;  whose  ftnroe  is  still  the  same 
As  the  first  fiat  that  nroduc'd  our  frame. 
All  faiths  beside,  or  did  by  arms  ascend ; 
Or  sense  indulg'd  has  made  mankind  their  fiiend : 
This  only  doctrine  does  our  lusts  oppose : 
Unfrd  by  nature's  soil,  in  which  it  grows ; 


Cross  to  our  interests,  curbing  sense  and  sin;     - 
Oppress'd  without,  and  undermin'd  within. 
It  thrives  through  pain;  its  own  tormentors  tires; 
And  with  a  stubborn  patience  still  aspires. 
To  what  can  reason  such  effects  assign 
Transcending  nature,  but  to  laws  divine ; 
Which  in  that  sacred  volume  are  oontain'd ; 
Sufildent,  dear,  and  for  that  use  ordain'd  ? 

But  stay :  the  Deist  here  will  urge  anew, 
No  supernatural  worship  can  be  true ; 
Because  a  general  law  is  that  alone 
Which  must  to  all,  and  every  where,  be  known : 
A  style  so  large  as  not  this  hock  can  claim. 
Nor  aught  that  bears  reveal'd  religion's  name. 
'Tis  said  the  sound  of  a  Messiah's  birth 
Is  gone  through  all  the  habitable  earth  s 
But  still  that  text  must  be  confin'd  alone 
To  what  was  then  inhabit^  and  known: 
And  what  provision  could  from  thence  accrue 
To  Indian  souls,  and  worlds  discover'd  new? 
In  other  parts  it  helps,  that  ages  past, 
The  scriptures  thero  were  known,  and  were  embrac'd. 
Till  sin  spread  once  again  the  shades  of  night: 
What's  that  to  these,  who  never  saw  the  light  ? 

Of  all  objections  this  indeed  is  chief 
,  To  startle  reason,  stagger  frail  bcUef : 
We  grant,  'tis  true,  £at  Heaven  from  human  sense 
Has  hid  the  secret  paths  of  providence : 
But  boundless  wisdom,  boundless  mercy,  may 
Find  ev'n  for  those  bcwilder'd  souls  a  way : 
If  from  his  nature  foes  may  pity  daiin. 
Much  more  may  strangers  who  ne'er  heard  his  name. 
And  though  no  name  be  for  salvation  known. 
But  that  of  his  eternal  Son's  alone; 
Who  knows  how  far  transcending  goodness  can 
Extend  the  merits  of  that  Son  to  man  ? 
Who  knows  what  reasons  may  his  mercy  lead ; 
Or  ignorance  invincible  may  plead  ? 
Not  only  charity  bids  hope  the  best. 
But  more  the  great  apostle  has  exjnest: 
^'  That  if  the  Gentiles,  whom  no  law  inspir'd. 
By  nature  did  what  was  by  law  requir'd ; 
They,  who  the  written  rule  had  never  known. 
Were  to  themselves  both  rule  and  law  abne : 
To  nature's  plain  indictment  they  shall  plead  ; 
And  by  their  consdenoe  be  oondonn'd  or  freed." 
Most  righteous  doom !  because  a  rule  reveal'd 
Is  none  to  those  from  whom  it  was  conceal'd. 
Then  those  who  follow'd  reason's  dictates  ri^t, 
Liv'd  up,  and  lifted  high  their  natural  light, 
With  Socrates  may  see  their  Maker's  face, 
While  thousand  rubric  martyrs  want  a  plaoe. 

Nor  does  it  balk  my  charity,  to  find 
Th'  Egyptian  bishop  of  another  mind ; 
For  though  his  creed  eternal  truth  contains, 
'Tis  hard  for  man  to  doom  to  endless  paina 
All  who  believ'd  not  all  his  zeal  requhr'd ; 
Unless  he  first  could  prove  he  was  inspir'd. 
Then  let  us  either  thhik  he  meant  to  say 
This  faith,  where  publish'd,  was  the  only  way  ; 
Or  else  condude  that,  Arius  to  confute, 
The  good  old  man,  too  eager  in  diq>ute, 
Flew  high ;  and  as  his  christian  fury  rose, 
Danm'd  all  for  heretics  who  durst  oppose. 

Thus  far  my  charity  this  path  has  try'd  ; 
A  much  unskilful,  but  weU-meaning  guide : 
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Vet  what  tb^  are,  ev'n  these  erode  tfaooghts  were  brod 

By  leading  that  which  better  thou  haat  read : 

Thy  matchleas  andior^a  work ;  which  thou,  my  friend, 

By  well  tnumlating  better  dost  oommend : 

Those  yoathfixl  hoan  which,  of  thy  equals  most 

In  toys  have  squandered,  or  in  vice  have  lost, 

Those  houxB  hast  thou  to  nobler  use  employM ; 

And  the  severe  detigfats  of  truth  enjoy'd. 

Witness  this  weighty  book,  in  which  appears 

The  crabbed  toil  of  many  thoughtful  years, 

Spent  by  my  author,  in  the  sifting  care 

Of  rabbins*  dd  sophisticated  ware 

From  gold  divine ;  which  he  who  well  can  sort, ' 

May  afterwards  make  algebra  a  sport : 

A  treasure,  which  if  country  oirates  buy, 

They  Junius  and  Tiemellius  may  defy: 

SsTe  pains  in  various  readings,  and  translations ; 

And  without  Hebrew  make  most  leamM  quotations : 

A  work  80  full  with  various  learning  fraught. 

So  nicdy  ponder'd,  yet  00  strongly  wrou^t. 

As  nature*8  bei^t  and  art's  last  hand  requirM ; 

As  much  as  man  eould  compass,  uninspired. 

Where  we  may  see  what  enors  have  been  made 

Bodi  in  the  oopyers  and  tranahUors  tx^ : 

Ilow  Jewish,  Popish,  interests  have  prevailed. 

And  where  iniUUbiHty  has  failU 

For  some,  who  have  his  secret  mtmnlng  guessed. 
Have  found  oar  author  not  too  much  a  priest : 
For  fashion-flake  he  seems  to  have  recourse 
To  pope,  and'coundls,  and  tradition's  force : 
But  he  that  old  traditions  could  subdue. 
Could  not  but  find  the  weakness  of  the  new : 
If  scfiptare,  diough  deriv'd  from  heavenlv  birth, 
Has  been  but  carelessly  preserved  on  earth ; 
If  God's  own  peqile,  who  of  Qod  before 
Knew  what  we  know,  and  had  been  promised  more, 
In  fuller  terms,  of  Heaven's  assisting  care, 
And  who  did  neither  time  nor  study  spare 
To  keep  this  book  untainted,  unpe^ilext, 
Let  in  gross  errors  to  corrupt  the  text. 
Omitted  pangraphs,  embrdl'd  the  sense, 
With  vain  trsdidons  stopt  the  gaping  fence, 
M^ch  every  common  hand  pim'd  up  with  ease ; 
What  safety  from  such  brushwood-helps  as  these  ? 
If  mitten  words  from  time  are  not  secur'd. 
How  can  we  think  have  oral  sounds  endur'd  ? 
Ml3idi  thus  transmitted,  if  one  month  has  fail'd, 
Immonal  lies  on  ages  are  intail'd : 
And  that  some  sud^  have  been,  is  pov'd  too  plain ; 
If  we  consider  interest,  church,  and  gain. 

O  but,  says  one,  tradition  set  aside. 
Where  can  we  hope  for  an  unerring  guide  ? 
For  since  th'  original  scripture  has  been  lost. 
An  copies  disagreeing,  maim'd  the  most, 
<>T  Christian  faith  can  have  no  certain  ground. 
Or  truth  in  diurch-tradition  must  be  found. 

Such  an  omniscient  church  we  wish  indeed ; 
'Tweie  worth  both  Testaments ;  cast  in  the  creed : 
Bat  if  this  mother  be  a  guide  so  sure. 
As  can  all  doubts  resolve,  all  truth  secure, 
Then  her  mfalUbility,  as  well 
Hlioe  copies  are  carrupt  or  lame,  can  tell ; 
Restore  lost  canon  with  as  little  pains. 
As  truly  explicate  what  stUl  remams ; 
Mliich  yet  no  council  dare  pretend  to  do ; 
I 'nkss  like  Eadras  they  could  write  it  new :  . 


Strange  confidence  still  to  interpret  true. 
Yet  not  be  sure  that  all  they  have  explain'd 
Is  in  the  blest  original  contain'd. 
More  safe,  and  much  more  modest  'tis,  to  say 
God  would  not  leave  mankind  wiAout  a  way :  ^ 
And  that  the  scriptures,  though  not  every  where 
Free  fh>m  ccnruption,  or  intiie,  or  clear, 
Are  uncoiTupt,  sufficient,  clear,  intirc, 
In  all  things  which  our  needful  faith  require. 
If  others  in  the  same  glass  better  see, 
'Tis  for  themsdves  they  look,  but  not  for  me : 
For  my  salvation  must  its  doom  receive. 
Not  fiwn  what  others,  but  what  I  believe. 
Must  fUl  tradition  then  be  set  aside  ? 
This  to  affirm,  woe  ignorance  or  pride. 
Are  there  not  many  points,  some  needful  sure 
To  saving  faith,  that  scripture  leaves  obscure  ? 
Which  every  sect  will  wrest  a  several  way. 
For  what  one  sect  interprets,  all  sects  may : 
We  hold,  and  say  we  prove  from  scripture  plain. 
That  Christ  is  God:  the  bold  Sodnian 
From  the  same  scripture  urges  he's  but  man. 
Now  what  appeal  can  end  th'  important  suit  ? 
Both  parts  taUc  loudly,  but  the  rule  is  mute. 

Shan  I  speak  plain,  and  in  a  nation  free 
Assume  an  honest  layman's  liberty  ? 
I  think,  aooording  to  my  little  skin. 
To  my  own  mother-church  submitting  still. 
That  many  have  been  sav'd,  and  many  may. 
Who  never  heard  this  question  brought  in  play. 
Th'  unletter'd  Christian,  who  believes  m  gross, 
Pldds  on  to  heaven;  and  ne'er  is  at  a  loss : 
For  the  straight-gate  would  be  made  straighter  yet. 
Were  none  addiltted  there  but  men  of  wit 
The  few  by  nature  form'd,  with  learning  fraught. 
Bom  to  instruct,  as  others  to  be  taught. 
Must  study  wen  the  sacred  page ;  and  see 
Which  doctrine,  this,  or  that,  does  best  agree 
With  the  whole  tenor  of  the  work  divjne ; 
And  plainliest  points  to  Heaven's  reveal'd  design : 
Which  exposition  flows  from  genuine  sense, 
And  which  is  forc'd  by  wit  and  eloquence. 
Not  that  tradition's  parts  are  useless  here ; 
When  general,  old,  disinterested,  clear : 
That  ancient  Fathers  thus  expound  the  page. 
Gives  truth  the  reverend  nuijesty  of  age :  ~ 
Confirms  its  force  by  biding  every  test; 
For  best  authorities,  next  rules,  are  best. 
And  stiU  the  nearer  to  the  spring  we  go. 
More  lunpid,  more  unsoil'd,  the  waters  flow. 
Thus  first  traditions  were  a  proof  alone ; 
Could  we  be  certain  such  they  were,  so  known : 
But  since  some  flaws  in  long  descent  may  be,    ' 
They  make  not  truth,  but  probabQity. 
Ev'n  A^ius  and  Pelagius  durst  provoke 
To  what  the  centuries  precedinff  spoke. 
Such  diflference  is  there  in  an  on-told  tale: 
But  truth  by  its  own  sinews  wiU  prevaiL 
Tradition  written  therefore  mofe  commends 
Authority,  than  what  faxn  voice  descends : 
And  this,  as  perfect  as  its  kind  can  be, 
Rolls  down  to  us  the  sacred  history : 
Which,  f^m  the  universal  church  receiv'd. 
Is  tiT*d,  and  aiW,  for  itself  believ'd. 

The  partial  Papists  would  infer  from  henoe 
Their  church,  in  last  resort,  should  judge  the  sense. 
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But  fint  they  would  assnine  with  wandnras  art, 
Thenuelves  to  be  the  whoie,  who  an  hut  part  • 
Of  that  vast  frame  the  dinich ;  yet  gnnt  mey  were 
The  handen-down,  can  they  from  thence  faifer 
A  light  t*  intenwet  ?  or  would  they  alone, 
Who  brought  tiie  present,  tlaim  it  for  their  own  ? 
The  book*s  a  common  largess  to  mankind  ] 
Not  more  for  them  than  erery  man  dcsignM  s 
The  welcome  news  is  in  the  letter  found ; 
The  carrier*8  not  commissiooM  to  expound* 
It  speaks  itself,  and  what  it  does  contain. 
In  ail  things  needful  to  be  known  is  plain. 

In  times  o^eigiown  with  rust  and  ignorance, 
Againfril  trade  their  clergy  did  advance : 
When  want  of  learning  kept  the  laymen  low. 
And  none  but  priests  were  authoriz'd  to  know: 
When  what  small  knowledge  was,  in  them  did  dwell ; 
And  he  a  god  who  could  but  read  and  apdl ; 
Then  mother^urch  did  mightily  prevail : 
She  parcell*d  out  the  Bible  by  retail : 
But  still  expounded  what  she  sdd  or  gave ; 
To  keep  it  in  her  power  to  damn  and  save  i 
Scripture  was  scarce,  and,  as  the  market  went, 
Poor  lavmen  took  salvation  on  content ; 
As  needy  men  take  money  good  or  bad : 
Ood's  word  they  had  not,  but  the  priest's  they  had. 
Yet  whatever  fuse  conveyances  th^  made, 
The  lawyer  still  was  certahi  to  be  paid. 
In  those  dark  times  they  leam*d  their  knack  so  well, 
That  by  long  use  they  grew  infiJlible : 
At  last  a  knowing  age  began  t*  inquire 
If  they  the  book,  or  that  did  them  inspire  t 
And  making  narrower  search  they  found,  though  late. 
That  what  Uiey  thought  the  priest's,  fraa  their  estate : 
Taught  by  the  will  produced,  the  written  word, 
How  long  they  had  been  cheated  on  record. 
Then  every  man  who  saw  the  title  fair. 
Claimed  a  child's  part,  and  put  in  for  a  share: 
Consulted  eobeily  his  private  good ; 
And  sav'd  himself  as  cheap  as  e*er  he  could. 

'Tis  true,  my  friend,  and  far  be  flattery  hence, 
This  good  had  full  as  bad  a  consequence: 
The  book  thus  put  in  every  vulgar  hand. 
Which  each  presum'd  he  best  could  understand. 
The  conmion  rule  was  made  the  common  prey ; 
And  at  the  mercy  of  the  rabble  lay. 
The  tender  page  with  homy  fists  was  ga]l*d ; 
And  he  was  gifted  moat  that  loudest  bawPd : 
The  spirit  gave  the  doctoral  degree : 
And  every  member  of  a  company 
Was  of  his  trade,  and  of  the  Bible  free. 
Plain  truths  enough  for  needful  use  they  found ; 
But  men  would  still  be  itching  to  expound : 
Each  was  ambitious  of  th*  obscurest  place. 
No  measure  ta'en  from  knowledge,  all  frtym  grace. 
Study  and  pains  were  now  no  more  their  care; 
Texts  were  enlain'd  by  fasting  and  by  prayer: 
This  was  the  frnit  the  private  spirit  brought ; 
Occarion'd  by  great  seal  and  little  thought. 
While  crowds  unleam'd,  with  rude  devotion  warm, 
About  the  sacred  viands  buxa  and  swarm; 
The  fly-blown  text  creates  a  crawling  brood, 
And  turns  to  maggots  what  was  meant  for  food. 
A  thousand  daily  sects  rise  up  and  die : 
A  thousand  more  the  perished  race  supply : 
So  all  we  make  of  Heaven's  discovered  wilL 


Is  not  to  have  it,  or  to  nae  itllL 

The  danger's  mtidi  the  same;  on  aeversl  shelvea 

If  others  wreck  us,  or  we  wreek  ouradves. 

What  then  remains,  but,  waiving  eadi  extreme. 
The  tides  of  ignorance  and  pride  to  stem  ? 
Neither  so  ri<£  a  treasure  to  finego ; 
Nor  proudly  seek  beyond  our  power  to  know: 
Faith  is  not  built  on  disquisitions  vain; 
The  things  we  must  believe  are  fow  and  plain  ; 
But^  since  men  will  believe  more  than  they  need. 
And  evenr  man  will  make  himself  a  cveed. 
In  doubtnil  questions  'tis  the  safest  way 
To  learn  what  unsuspected  ancients  say : 
For  'tis  not  likdy  we  should  hi^er  soar 
In  search  of  heaven,  than  aU  the  church  before : 
Nor  can  we  be  deoeiv'd,  unless  we  see 
The  scripture  and  the  fothers  disagree. 
If  after  all  they  stand  suspected  still. 
For  no  man's  faith  depends  upon  his  wiU; 
'Tis  some  relief,  that  points  not  deariy  known 
Without  much  haara  nuiy  be  let  alone : 
And,  after  hearing  what  our  church  ean  say. 
If  still  our  reason  runs  another  way. 
That  private  reason  'tis  more  just  to  curb. 
Than  by  disputes  the  public  peace  disturb; 
For  points  obscure  are  of  smdl  use  to  leam. 
But  common  quiet  is  mankind's  concern. 

Thus  have  I  made  my  own  opinions  dear : 
Yet  ndther  praise  expect,  nor  censure  fear : 
And  this  unpolish'd  rugged  verse  I  dioae, 
As  fittest  for  discourse,  imd  nearest  proae: 
For  while  from  sacred  truth  I  do  not  swerve, 
Tom  Stemhold's  or  Tom  Shadwdl's  rhymes  will 


THE  HIND  AND  THE  PANTHER. 

PART  I. 

A  MILK-WHITE  Hhid,  iomKirtal  and  nndang'd. 
Fed  on  the  lawns,  and  in  the  forest  lang'd ; 
Without  unspotted,  innocent  within. 
She  fear'd  no  danger,  for  she  knew  no  sin. 
Yet  had  she  oft  been  dias'd  with  bonis  and  hounds. 
And  Scythian  shafts ;  and  many  winged  wounds 
Aim'd  at  her  heart ;  was  often  forc'd  to  fly. 
And  doom'd  to  death  though  fated  not  to  die. 

Not  so  her  young :  for  meir  nneqmd  line 
Was  hero's  miake,  half  human,  half  divine. 
Their  earthly  mould  obnoxious  was  to  fote, 
Th'  inunortal  part  assomM  immortal  state. 
Of  these  a  sLuiffhter'd  army  lay  in  blood. 
Extended  o'er  the  Caledonian  wood. 
Their  native  walk ;  whose  vocal  blood  aroae, 
And  cry'd  for  partoi  on  thdr  perjur'd  foes. 
Their  fate  was  fruitful,  and  the  sanguine  seed, 
Indn'd  with  souls,  increas'd  the  taatd  breed. 
So  captive  Israd  multiplied  in  chains, 
A  numerous  exile,  and  enjoy'd  her  pdns. 
With  grief  and  gladness  mix'd  the  mother  view'd 
Her  martyr'd  ompring,  and  their  race  renew'd  : 
Their  corpse  to  perish,  but  their  kind  to  last, 
So  much  the  deathless  plant  the  dying  fruit  surpasaM. 

Panting  and  pensive  now  she  rang'd  alone, 
And  wandcr'd  in  the  kingdoms  once  her  own. 
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The  common  hunt,  thong^  from  their  nge  raMzain'd 
B7  aovoeign  power,  her  oompany  diflcUm'd, 
GrinnM  as  they  paa&'d,  and  with  «  glaring  eye 
Gave  gkxnay  signs  of  seoet  enmity. 
Tis  tme,  she  bomided  hy,  and  tripp*d  so  li^t, 
They  bad  not  time  to  take  a  steady  sight: 
Far  truth  has  such  a  face  and  such  a  mien. 
As  to  be  loT*d  needs  only  to  be  seen. 

The  bbodj  hear,  an  independent  heast, 
Ifnlick'd  to  rann,  in  groans  her  hate  ezprest 
Among  the  timorous  jbnd  the  quaking  hve 
PTofe8B*d  neutrality,  hut  would  not  swear. 
Next  her  the  buffoon  ape,  as  atheists  use, 
Mhnick'd  all  sects,  and  had  his  own  to  choose : 
Still  when  the  lion  looked,  his  knees  he  bent. 
And  paid  at  church  a  GOiutier*s  compliment. 
The  bristled  haptist  hoar,  impure  as  he, 
Bttt  whitened  with  the  foam  of  sancti^, 
irith  fitt  pollntiflns  fiUM  the  sacred  plaoe, 
And  mountaina  levelled  in  his  furious  race: 
80  fint  reheOion  founded  was  in  grace. 
But  since  the  mighty  ravage,  which  he  made 
In  German  f(»est,  had  his  guilt  hettay'd. 
With  broken  tusks,  and  with  a  boixowM  name. 
He  shonn'd  the  vengeance,  and  concealed  the  shame; 
So  lurk'd  in  secta  unseen.    With  greater  guile 
Fabe  reynard  fed  on  consecrated  spoil : 
The  grsoeless  beast  by  Athanasius  first 
Wm  chasM  from  Nice;  then  by  Sodnus  nursM  t 
fiis  impious  race  their  blasphemy  renewed, 
ind  oature^s  king  through  natorp's  optics  yiew*d ; 
lerers'd  they  yiew*d  him  lessened  to  their  eye, 
^at  in  an  infant  could  a  God  descry. 
^ew  swarming  sects  to  this  obliquely  tend, 
lence  they  b^gan,  and  here  they  all  will  end. 
What  wei^t  of  ancient  wimess  can  prerail, 
f  private  reason  hold  the  public  scale  ? 
(ut,  gracious  God,  how  well  dost  thou  provide 
'or  erring  judgments  an  unerring  guide ! 
Iiy  thnme  is  darkness  in  th*  abyss  of  light, 
.  blase  of  glory  that  forbids  the  sight 
\  teach  me  to  believe  thee  thus  concealed, 
nd  seancfa  no  farther  than  thyself  revealM ; 
at  her  alone  for  my  director  take, 
^liom  thou  hast  promised  never  to  forsake ! 
ly  thnngf^ihw  youth  was  wingM  with  vain  desires, 
[y  manhood,  long  misled  by  wandering  fires, 
c^w*d  false  lights:  and,  when  their  glimpse  was 
\y  pride  struck  out  new  spsrkles  of  her  own.  [gone, 
xch  was  I,  aacfa  by  nature  stiU  I  am ; 
e  thine  the  glory,  and  be  mine  the  shame, 
ood  life  be  now  my  task^  my  doubts  axe  done ; 
liat  more  eould  (right  my  faith,  than  three  in  one  ? 
m  I  bdieve  eternal  God  could  lie 
iaguisM  in  mortal  mould  and  infancy? 
hat  the  great  Maker  of  the  world  could  die  ? 
tid  after  that  trust  my  imperfect  sense. 
Inch  calls  in  question  his  onmipotenoe  ? 
m  I  my  reason  to  my  £uth  compel  ? 
od  ahaU  my  sig^t,  and  touch,  and  taste,  rebel  ? 
iperior  faculties  are  set  aside ; 
aU  their  subservient  organs  be  my  suide  ? 
am  let  the  ixioc»i  usurp  the  rule  of  day, 
id  winking  tapci^  shew  the  sun  his  way ; 
»r  what  my  senses  can  themselves  perceive, 
setd  no  revelation  to  believe. 


Can  they  who  say  the  host  should  be  descryM 

By  sense,  define  a  body  ^lorifyM  ? 

ImpassiUe,  and  penetratmg  parts  ? 

Let  them  declare  by  what  mvsterious  arts 

He  shot  that  body  through  th'  opposing  might 

Of  bolts  and  bars  impervious  to  the  light, 

And  stood  before  his  train  confessed  in  open  sight. 

For  since  thus  wondrously  he  passed,  'tis  plain. 

One  single  place  two  bodies  did  contain. 

And  sure  the  same  omnipotence  as  well 

Can  make  one  body  in  more  places  dwelL' 

Let  reason  then  at  her  own  quarry  fly. 

But  how  can  finite  grasp  infmity  ? 

*Tis  urg'd  again,  that  faith  did  first  commence 
By  mirades,  which  are  appeals  to  sense ;' 
And  thence  condoded,  that  our  sense  must  be 
The  motive  still  of  credibility. 
For  latter  ages  must  on  former  wait. 
And  what  began  belief  must  propagate. 

But  winnow  well  diis  thought,  and  you  shall  find 
'Tis  light  as  chaff  that  flies  before  the  whid. 
Were  all  those  wonders  wrought  by  power  divine, 
As  means  or  end  of  some  more  deep  design  ?* 
Most  sure  as  means,  whose  end  was  this  alone. 
To  prove  the  Godhead  of  th'  eternal  Son. 
God  thus  asserted,  man  is  to  believe 
Beyond  what  sense  and  reason  can  conceive ; 
And  for  mysterious  things  of  faith  rely 
On  the  proponent.  Heaven's  authority. 
If  then  our  faith  we  for  our  guide  admit. 
Vain  is  the  farther  search  of  human  wit; 
As  when  the  building  gains  a  surer  stay. 
We  take  th'  unuseful  scaffolding  away. 
Reasoi^  by  sense  no  more  can  understand ; 
The  game  is  play'd  into  another  hand. 
Why  choose  we  then  like  bilanders  to  creep 
Along  the  coast,  and  land  in  view  to  keep, 
Wlien  safdy  we  may  launch  into  the  dec^? 
In  the  same  vessd  which  our  Saviour  boR, 
Himself  the  pilot,  let  us  leave  the  shore. 
And  with  a  better  guide  a  better  world  explore. 
Could  he  his  Godhead  vdl  with  flesh  and  bkiod. 
And  not  veil  these  agam  to  be  our  food  ? 
His  grace  in  bodi  is  equal  in  extent. 
The  first  affords  us  life,  the  second  nourishment 
And  if  he  can,  why  all  this  frantic  pain 
To  construe  what  his  dearest  words  contain, 
And  make  a  riddle  what  he  made  so  plam  ? 
To  take  up  half  on  trust,  and  half  to  try. 
Name  it  not  fiuth,  but  bunglmg  bigotry. 
Both  knave  and  fotA  the  merchant  we  may  call. 
To  pay  great  sums,  and  to  compound  the  small: 
For  who  would  break  with  Heaven,  and  would  not 

break  for  all? 
Rest  then,  my  soul,  from  endless  anguish  freed : 
Nor  sdences  thy  guide,  nor  sense  thy  creed. 
Faith  is  the  best  ensuser  of  thy  bliss : 
The  bank  above  must  fail  before  the  venture  miss. 
But  Heaven  and  Heaven-bom  faith  are  frir  from  thee. 
Thou  first  apostate  to  divinity ; 
Unkennd'd  range  in  thy  Polonian  plains: 
A  fiercer  foe  the  insatiate  wolf  remains. 
Too  boastful  Britain,  please  thyself  no  more, 
That  beasts  of  prey  are  banish'd  from  thy  diore. 
The  bear,  •the  boar,  and  every  savage  name. 
Wild  in  effect,  though  in  appearance  tame, 
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Lay  waste  thy  woods,  destroy  Ay  blissAil  bower. 

And,  muzzled  though  they  seem,  the  mutes  devour. 

More  haughty  than  the  rest,  the  wolfish  race 

Appear  with  belly  gaunt,  and  famish'd  face : 

Never  was  so  deformed  a  beast  of  grace. 

His  ragged  tail  betwixt  his  legs  he  wears, 

Close  clapped  for  shame;   but  his  rough  crest  he 

rears, 
And  pricks  up  his  predestinating  ears. 
His  wild  disorder^  walk,  his  haggard  eyes, 
Did  all  the  bestial  citizens  suipris;^ 
Though  fear*d  and  ^ated,  yet  ne  ruPd  awhUe, 
As  captain  or  companion  of  the  spoiL 
Full  many  a  year  his  hateful  head  had  been 
For  tribute  paid,  nor  since  in  Cambria  seen : 
The  last  of  all  the  litter  scap*d  by  chance, 
And  from  Geneva  first  infested  France. 
Some  authors  thus  his  pedigree  will  trace. 
But  others  write  him  of  an  upstart  race ; 
Because  of  WiddifTe^s  brood  no  mark  he  brings, 
But  his  innate  antipathy  to  kings. 
These  last  deduce  him  from  th*  Helvetian  kind, 
Who  near  the  Leman.lake  his  consort  linM ; 
That  fiery  Zuinglius  first  th*  afiection  bred, 
And  meagre  Calvin  blest  the  nuptial  bed. 
In  Israel  some  believe  him  whelpM  long  since. 
When  the  proud  sanhedrim  oppressed  £e  prince, 
Or,  since  he  will  be  Jew,  derive  him  higher. 
When  Corah  with  his  brethren  did  consphe 
From  Moses*  hand  the  sovereign  sway  to  wrest, 
And  Aaron  of  his  ephod  to  divest : 
Tin  opening  earth  made  way  for  all  to  pass, 
And  could  not  bear  the  burden  of  a  class. 
The  fox  and  he  came  shuffled  in  the  dark. 
If  ever  they  were  stow*d  in  Noah*s  ark'; 
Periiaps  not  made;  for  all  their  barking  train 
The  dog  (a  comxbon  spedes)  wiQ  contain : 
And  some  wild  cun,  who  firom  their  masters  ran. 
Abhorring  the  supremacy  of  man, 
In  woods  and  caves  the  rebd-race  began. 

O  happy  pah-,  how  well  have  you  increased  I 
What  ills  in  church  and  state  have  you  vediessM  ? 
With  teeth  untry^d,  and  rudiments  of  daws. 
Your  first  essay  was  on  your  native  laws : 
Those  having  torn  with  ease,  and  trampled  down. 
Your  fangs  you  fastened  on  the  mitred  crown. 
And  ^reed  fin9m  Ood  and  monarchy  your  town. 
What  though  your  native  kennd  still  be  snuJl,  - 
Bounded  betwixt  a  puddle  and  a  wall; 
Yet  your  victorious  colonies  are  sent 
Wliere  the  north  ocean  girds  the  continent. 
Quickened  with  fire  bdow,  your  monsters  breed 
In  fenny  Holland,  and  in  firuitful  Tweed: 
And  like  the  first  the  last  afiecta  to  be 
Drawn  to  the  dregs  of  a  democracy. 
As,  where  in  fields  the  fairy  rounds  are  seen, 
A  rank,  sour  herbage  rises  on  the  green ; 
So,  springing  where  those  midnight  dves  advance, 
RebdUcm  prints  the  footsteps  of  the  dance. 
Such  are  tfadr  doctrines,  such  contempt  they  show 
To  Heaven  above,  and  to  their  prince  bdow. 
As  none  but  traitors  and  blasphemers  know. 
Ood,  like  the  tyrant  of  the  skies,  is  placed. 
And  kings,  like  slaves,  beneath  the  crowd  debased. 
So  fulsome  is  thdr  fbod,  that  flocks  refuse 
To  bite,  and  only  dogs  for  physic  use. 


As  where  the  lightning  runs  along  the  grooiMl^ 

No  husbandry  can  heij  the  blasting  wound  ; 

Nor  bladed  grass  nor  bearded  com  succeeds. 

But  scales  of  scurf  and  putrefaction  breeds : 

Such  wars,  such  waste,  such  fiery  tracts  of  dearth 

Their  zeal  has  left,  and  such  a  teemless  earth. 

But,  as  the  poisons  of  the  deadliest  land 

Are  to  their  own  unhappy  coast  oonfin'd ; 

As  only  Indian  shades  of  sight  deprhre, 

And  magic  plants  will  but  in  Colcfaos  thrive ; 

So  presbytery  and  pestilential  zeal 

Can  only  flourish  in  a  commonweal 

From  Cdtic  woods  is  chasM  the  wolfish  crew; 

But  ah !  some  pity  ev'n  to  brutes  is  due : 

Their  native  walks  methinks  they  might  enjoy, 

Curb*d  of  then:  native  malice  to  destroy. 

Of  all  the  tyrannies  on  human-kind. 

The  worst  is  that  which  persecutes  the  mind. 

lict  us  but  weigh  at  what  oiSence  we  s&ike  ; 

'Tis  but  because  we  cannot  think  alike; 

In  punishing  of  this  we  overthrow 

The  laws  of  nations  and  of  nature  too. 

Beasts  axe  the  subjects  of  tyrannic  sway. 

Where  stall  the  stronger  on  the  weaker  prey  ; 

Man  only  of  a  softer  mould  is  made, 

Not  for  his  fellows*  ruin  but  their  aid : 

-Created  kind,  beneficent,  and  free, 

The  noble  image  of  the  Ddty. 

One  portion  of  informing  fire  was  given 
To  brutes,  th*  inferior  famUy  of  Heaven : 
The  smith  divine,  as  with  a  cardess  beat, 
Strudc  out  the  mute  creation  at  a  heat : 
But  when  arriv*d  at  last  to  human  race. 
The  Godhead  took  a  deep  considering  space  ; 
And  to  distinguish  man  tram  all  the  rest, 
Unlock*d  the  sacred  treasures  of  his  breast ; 
And  mercy  mixt  with  reason  did  impart, 
One  to  his  head,  the  other  to  his  heart; 
Reason  to  rule,  but  mercy  to  forgive : 
The  first  is  law,  the  last  prerogative. 
And  like  his  mind  his  outward  form  appcar*d. 
When,  issuing  naked,  to  the  wondering  herd. 
He  duirm*d  thehr  eyes ;  and,  for  they  lov*d,  they 

fear*d: 
Not  aim*d  with  horns  of  arbitrary  might. 
Or  daws  to  seize  their  fiirry  spofls  in  fight. 
Or  with  increase  of  feet  t*  o'ertake  fhem  m  their  flight : 
Of  easy  shape,  and  pliant  every  way ; 
Confessing  stiU  the  softness  of  his  day. 
And  kind  as  kings  upon  their  coronation  day : 
With  open  hands,*and  with  extended  space 
Of  arms,  to  satisfy  a  large  embrace. 
Thus  kneaded  up  with  milk,  the  new-made  man 
His  kingdom  o*er  his  kindred  world  began : 
Till  knowledge  mi8apply*d,  misunderstood. 
And  pride  of  empire  sour*d  his  bahny  blood. 
Then,  first  rebelling,  his  own  stamp  he  coins; 
The  murderer  Cain  was  latent  in  his  loins; 
And  blood  began  its  first  and  loudest  cry. 
For  differing  worship  of  the  Ddty. 
Thus  persecution  rose,  and  further  space 
Produc*d  the  mighty  hunter  of  his  race. 
Not  so  the  blessed  Pan  his  flock  increas*d. 
Content  to  fold  them  from  the  famish'd  beast : 
Mild  were  his  laws ;  the  sheep  and  harmless  Uind 
Were  never  of  the  persecuting  kind. 
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Sudi  pity  now  the  pious  pastor  shows, 
Such  mercy  from  the  British  lion  flows, 
That  both  proyide  protection  ham  their  fbes. 

Oh  happy  leeions,  Italy  and  Spain, 
Which  nerer  did  those  monsters  entcrtam  t 
The  wolf,  the  bear,  the  boar,  can  there  advance 
No  native  daim  of  just  inheritance. 
And  self-preserving  laws,  severe  in  show, 
May  guard  their  fences  from  th*  invading  foe. 
Where  birth  has  placM  them,  let  them  safely  share 
The  ooimnon  benefit  of  vital  air. 
Themselves  unharmfVi],  let  them  live  nnharmM ; 
Their  jaws  disablpd,  and  their  daws  disarmed ; 
Here,  only  in  nocturnal  bowlings  bold. 
They  dare  not  seise  the  Huid,  nor  leap  the  fbid. 
Mare  powerful,  and  as  vigilant  as  they. 
The  lion  awinlly  forbids  the  prey. 
Their  rage  repressed,  though  pinchM  with  famine 

sore. 
They  stand  aloof,  and  tremble  at  his  roar : 
Much  is  their  hunger,  but  their  fear  is  more. 
These  are  the  chief:  to  number  o^er  the  rest. 
And  stand,  like  Adam,  naming  every  beast. 
Were  weary  work ;  nor  will  the  Muse  describe 
A  slimy-bom  and  sun.begotten  tribe ; 
\llio,  &r  fiom  steeples  and  their  sacred  sound. 
In  fidds  their  sullen  conventicles  found. 
These  gross,  hjdf.4Uifaiiated,  lumps  I  leave ; 
Nor  can  I  think  what  thoughts  tney  can  conodve. 
But,  if  they  think  at  all,  *tis  sure  no  higher 
Than  noatter,  put  in  motion,  may  aspire : 
Souls  that  can  scarce  ferment  their  mass  of  day : 
So  drossy,  so  divisible  are  they. 
As  would  but  serve  pure  bodies  for  allay : 
Such  souls  as  shards  produce,  such  beetle  things 
As  only  bun  to  heaven  with  evening  wings ; 
Strike  in  the  dark,  offending  but  by  chance. 
Such  are  the  blindfold  blows  of  ignoiance. 
They  know  not  beings,  and  but  hatt  a  name ; 
To  them  the  Hind  and  Panther  are  the  same. 

The  Panther,  sure  the  noblest,  next  the  Hind, 
And  fairest  creature  of  the  spotted  kind ; 
Oh,  oDuld  her  in-bom  stains  be  washM  away. 
She  were  too  good  to  be  a  beast  of  prey ! 
How  can  I  piaise,  or  Uame,  and  not  offend. 
Or  how  divide  the  frail^  from  the  friend ! 
Her  faults  and  virtues  lie  so  mix*d,  that  she 
Nor  whoDy  stands  condemned,  nor  wholly  free ; 
Then,  like  her  injurM  lion,  let  me  speak : 
He  cannot  bend  her,  and  hie  would  not  break. 
Unkind  already,  and  estxang'd  in  part, 
The  wolf  begins  to  share  her  wandering  heart 
Though  unpolluted  yet  with  actual  Ol, 
She  half  commits  who  sins  but  in  her  wilL 
If,  as  oar  dreaming  Platonists  report, 
Tlicre  could  be  spuits  of  a  middle  sort. 
Too  blade  for  heaven,  and  yet  too  white  for  hell. 
Who  just  dropt  half  way  down,  nor  lower  fell ; 
So  pois'd,  so  gently  she  descends  from  high. 
It  seems  a  sort  dismission  from  the  sky. 
Her  house  not  andent,  whatsoever  pretence 

Her  deigy  heralds  make  in  her  defence. 
A  second  century  not  half-way  run. 
Since  the  new  honours  of  her  blood  begun. 

A  lion  dd,  obscene,  and  furious  nude 
By  lust,  oompressM  her  mother  in  a  shade ; 


Then,  by  a  Icft-hand  marriage,  weds  the  dame, 

Covering  adultery  with  a  spedous  name : 

So  schism  begot ;  and  sacrilege  and  she 

A  well-match*d  pair,  got  graicdess  heresy. 

6od*s  and  king's  rehaa  have  the  same  g^sod  cause. 

To  trample  down  divine  and  human  laws : 

Both  would  be  callM  reformers,  and  their  hate 

Alike  destructive  both  to  churdi  and  state ; 

The  fhiit  proclaims  the  plant ;  a  lawless  prince 

By  luxury  reform^  incontinence ; 

By  ruins,  charity;  by  riots,  abstinence. 

Confessions,  fksts,  and  penance  set  aside ; 

Oh  with  what  ease  we  follow  such  a  guide, 

Where  souls  are  starved,  and  senses  gratifyM ; 

Where  marriage  pleasures  midnight  prayer  supply. 

And  matin  bella,  a  mehmcholy  cry, 

Are  tun*d  to  merrier  notes,  increase  and  multiply. 

Rdigion  shews  a  rosy-colourM  face ; 

Not  batter*d  out  with  drudging  works  of  grace : 

A  down-hiU  reformation  rous  apace. 

What  flesh  and  blood  would  crowd  the  narrow  gate. 

Or,  tin  they  waste  their  pamperM  paunches,  wait  ? 

All  would  be  happy  at  the  cheapest  rate. 

Though  our  lean  faith  these  rigid  laws  has  given. 
The  fulffed  Mussulman  goes  fat  to  heaV*n ; 
For  his  Arabian  prophet  with  delights 
Of  sense  allurM  his  eastern  prosdy  tes. 
The  jolly  Luther,  reading  him,  b%an 
T*  interpret  scriptures  by  his  Alcoran ; 
To  grub  the  thorns  beneath  our  tender  feet. 
And  make  the  paths  of  Paradise  more  swoet : 

Bethought  him  of  a  wife  ere  half  way  gone. 
For  'twas  uneasy  travelling  done ; 
And,  in  this-msisquerade  of  mirth  and  love. 
Mistook  the  bliss  of  heaven  for  bacchanals  above. 
Sure  he  presumM  of  pnise,  who  came  to, stock 

Th'  ethered  pastures  widi  so  fair  a  flock, 

Burnish'd,  and  battening  on  their  food,  to  show 

Their  diligence  of  carefin  herds  bdow. 
Our  Panther,  though  like  these  she  changM  her  head. 

Yet  as  the  mistress  of  a  monarch's  bed. 

Her  front  erect  with  majesty  she  bore. 

The  croder  widdcd,  and  the  mitre  wore. 

Her  upper  part  of  decent  disdpllne 

Shew'd  affectation  of  an  andent  line ; 

And  fathers,  councils,  church  and  church's  head, 

Were  on  her  reverend  phylacteries  read. 

But  what  disgrac'd  and  disavow'd  the  rest. 

Was  Cdvin's  brand,  that  stigmatiz'd  the  beast. 

Thus,  like  a  creature  of  a  double  kind. 

In  her  own  labyrinth  she  lives  confln'd. 

To  foreign  lands  no  sound  of  her  is  come. 

Humbly  content  to  be  despis'd  at  home. 

Such  is  her  faith,  where  good  cannot  be  had. 

At  least  she  leaves  the  refuse  of  the  bad  : 

Nice  in  her  choice  of  ill,  though  not  of  best, 

And  least  deform'd,  because  reform'd  the  least. 

In  doubtful  points  betwixt  her  differing  friends. 

Where  one  for  substance,  one  for  sign  contends, 

Thdr  contradicting  terms  she  strives  to  join ; 

Sign  shall  be  substance,  substance  diaU  be  sign. 

A  red  presence  all  her  sons  allow. 

And  yet  'tis  fiat  iddatry  to  bow. 

Because  the  Godhead's  there  they  know  not  how. 

Her  novices  are  tau^t,  that  bread  and  wine 
I  Are  but  the  visible  and  outward  sign. 
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ReceivM  by  those  who  in  eommunkn  join. 
But  th*  inward  grace,  or  the  thing  signify'd. 
His  blood  and  Wy,  who  to  save  us  dy*a ; 
The  faithful  this  thing  sienifyM  receive : 
What  is't  those  faithful  then  partake  or  leave  ? 
For  what  is  signify^  and  understood. 
Is,  by  her  own  eomession,  flesh  and  blood. 
Then,  by  the  same  acknowledgment,  we  loiow 
They  take  the  sign,  and  take  the  substance  too : 
The  literal  sense  is  hard  to  flesh  and  blood. 
But  nonsense  never  can  be  understood. 

Her  wild  belief  on  every  wave  is  tost  ? 
But  sure  no  church  can  better  morals  boast. 
True  to  her  king  her  principles  are  found ; 
Oh  that  Eer  practice  were  but  half  so  sound ! 
Stedfast  in  various  turns  of  state  she  stood. 
And  sealM  her  vow*d  affection  with  her  blood : 
Nor  will  I  meanly  tax  her  constancy, 
That  interest  or  obligement  made  the  tye. 
Bound  to  the  fate  of  murdered  monarchy. 
Before  the  sounding  axe  so  falls  the  vine,    • 
Whose  tender  branches  round  the  poplar  twine : 
She  chose  her  ruin,  and  resignM  her  me, 
In  death  undaunted  as  an  Indian  wife: 
A  rare  example !  but  some  souls  we  see 
Grow  hard,  and  stiffen  with  adversity : 
Yet  these  by  fortune's  favours  are  undone : 
Resolved,  into  a  baser  foim  they  run ; 
And  bore  the  wind,  but  cannot  bear  ^e  sun. 
Let  this  be  nature's  frailty,  or  her  fate, 
Or  Isgrim's  counsel,  her  new-chosen  mate ; 
Still  sbe*s  the  fairest  of  the  fallen  crew. 
No  mother  more  indulgent  but  the  true. 

Fierce  to  her  foes,  jret  fears  her  fixrce  to  try. 
Because  she  wants  innate  authority; 
For  how  can  she  constrain  them  to  obey. 
Who  has  herself  cast  off  the  lawful  sway  ? 
Rebellion  equals  all ;  and  those  who  toil 
In  common  theft,  wUl  share  the  common  spoiL 
Let  her  produce  the  title  and  the  ri^^t 
Against  ner  old  superiors  first  to  fight ; 
If  she  reform  by  text,  ev'n  that's  as  plain 
For  her  own  rebels  to  reform  again. 
As  long  as  words  a  different  sense  will  bear. 
And  each  may  be  his  own  interpreter. 
Our  airy  faith  will  no  foundation  find : 
The  wcid's  a  weathercock  for  every  wind : 
The  bear,  the  fox,  the  wolf,  by  turns  prevail ; 
The  most  in  power  supplies  the  present  sale. 
The  wretched  Panther  cries  aloud  for  aid 
To  church  and  councils,  whom  she  first  betray'd ; 
No  help  firom  fiuhers  or  tradition's  train : 
Those  ancient  guides  she  tau^t  us  to  disdain ; 
And  by  that  scripture,  which  she  once  abus'd 
To  reformation,  stands  herself  accus'd. 
What  bills  for  breach  of  laws  can  she  prefer. 
Expounding  which  she  owns  herself  may  err  ? 
And,  after  all  her  winding  ways  are  try'd. 
If  doubts  arise,  she  slips  herself  aside, 
And  leaves  the  private  cooacienoe  for  the  guide. 
If  then  that  conscience  set  th'  oflfender  ficee. 
It  bars  her  daim  to  church  authority. 
How  can  she  censure,  or  what  crime  pretend. 
But  scripture  may  be  construed  to  defend  ? 
Ev'n  those,  whom  for  rebellion  she  transmits 
To  dvil  power,  her  doctrine  first  acquits ; 


Because  no  disobedienoe  can  ensue. 
Where  no  submission  to  a  judge  is  due ; 
Each  judgmg  for  himself  by  her  consent, 
Wliom  thus  absolv'd  she  soids  to  punishment. 
Suppose  the  magistrate  revenge  her  cause, 
'Tis  only  for  transgressing  human  laws. 
How  answering  to  its  end  a  church  is  made. 
Whose  power  b  but  io  counsel  and  persuade ! 
O  solid  rode,  on  whidi  secure  she  stands  I 
Eternal  house  not  built  with  mortal  hands! 
O  sure  defence  against  th'  infernal  gate, 
A  patent  during  pleasure  of  the  state! 

Thus  is  the  Panther  ndther  lov'd  nor  fiear'd, 
A  mere  mock  queen  of  a  divided  herd ; 
Whom  soon  by  lawful  power  she  mif^t  oonlioul. 
Herself  a  part  submitted  to  the  whole. 
Then,  as  the  moon  who  first  recdves  the  hfjtit 
By  whidi  she  makes  our  nether  regions  bright. 
So  might  she  shine,  reflecting  from  afar 
The  rays  she  bocrow'd  from  a  better  star; 
Big  with  the  beams  which  firom  her  mother  flow, 
And  reigning  o'er  the  rising  tides  below : 
Now,  mixing  with  a  savage  crowd,  she  goes, 
And  meanly  flatters  her  inveterate  foes ; 
Rul'd  while  she  rules,  and  losing  every  hour 
Her  wretched  remnants  of  piecazious  power. 

One  evening,  while  the  cooler  shade  she  sought. 
Revolving  many  a  melandioly  thought, 
Alone  she  walk'd,  and  look'd  around  in  vain. 
With  rueful  visage,  for  her  vanish'd  train : 
None  of  her  sylvan  subjects  made  their  court ; 
Lev6es  and  conchies  pass'd  without  resort. 
So  hardly  can  usurpers  manage  well 
Those  wnom  they  nrst  instructed  to  rebd. 
More  liberty  beg^  desire  of  more ; 
The  hunger  still  increases  with  the  store. 
Without  respest  they  brush'd  along  the  wood 
Eadi  in  his  dan,  and,  fill'd  with  loathsome  food, 
Ask'd  no  permission  to  the  neighbouring  flood. 
The  Panther,  full  of  inward  discontent. 
Since  they  would  go,  before  than  wise^  went ; 
Supplying  want  of  power  by  drinking  mst. 
As  if  she  gave  them  leave  to  quendi  their  thint. 
Among  the  rest,  the  Hind,  with  fearful  face, 
Behdd  from  far  the  oonunon  waterinff-plaoe. 
Nor  durst  approach ;  till  with  an  awnil  roar 
The  sovereign  Hon  bade  her  fear  no  more. 
Encouxag'd  thus  she  brousht  her  younglings  nigh. 
Watching  the  motions  of  her  patron's  eye. 
And  drank  a  sober  draught ;  the  rest  amas'd. 
Stood  mutdy  still,  and  on  the  stranger  gas'd; 
Survey'd  her  part  by  part,  and  sou^t  to  find 
The  ten-hom'd  monster  in  the  harmless  Hind, 
Such  as  the  wolf  and  Panther  had  design'd. 
TheY  thought  at  flrst  they  dream'd ;  fbr  'twas  olicnoc 
With  them,  to  question  certitude  of  sense, 
Thdr  guide  in  nith :  but  nearer  when  they  drew. 
And  had  the  fiuiltless  object  full  hi  view, 
Lord,  how  they  all  admir'd  her  heavenly  hue ! 
Some,  who  before  her  fdlowship  disdain'd,     - 
Scarce,  and  but  scarce,  firam  in-bom'  rage  restrained. 
Now  frisk'd  about  her,  and  old  kindred  fdgn'd. 
Whether  for  love  or  interest,  every  sect 
Of  aU  the  savage  nation  diew'd  reelect. 
The  viceroy  Panther  could  not  awe  the  herd ; 
The  more  the  oompanyy  the  less  they  fiBsr'd. 
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The  soil  J  wolf  vith  Moec  envy  bunt, 

Yet  could  not  howl;  the  Hind  had  seen  him  fint: 

Bat  what  lie  dont  not  speak,  the  Panther  dunt 

For  when  the  herd,  tuffic'd,  did  late  repair 
To  ferny  heaths,  and  to  their  forest  lair, 
Slic  made  a  mannerly  excuse  to  star. 
Proffering  the  Hind  to  wait  ha  hafr  the  way : 
That,  since  the  sky  was  dear,  an  hour  of  talk 
Mig^t  hdp  her  to  Imiile  the  tedious  walk. 
With  mudi  good^wiu  the  motion  was  emfaEBC*d 
To  chat  a  idiile  on  their  adventures  passM : 
Nor  had  the  grateful  Hind  so  soon  foraot 
Her  friend  and  feUow^ufferer  in  the  ploL 
Vet  wondering  how  of  late  she  grew  estranged. 
Her  fovdiead  doudy,  and  her  countenance  changed. 
She  thought  this  hour  th*  occasion  would  present 
To  learn  ha  secret  cause  of  discontent, 
Which,  wen  she  hop'd,  might  be  with  ease  redressed. 
Considering  her  a  well-bred  dvil  beast. 
And  nuxre  a  gentlewoman  than  the  rest. 
After  lome  common  talk  what  rumours  ran. 
The  lady  of  the  spotted  muff"  began. 

PART  II. 

Dame,  said  the  Panther,  times  are  mended  wdl. 
Since  late  among  the  Philistines- you  fdL 
The  toils  were  pitched,  a  spacious  tract  of  ground 
With  expert  huntsmen  was  encompassed  rmmd; 
Th'  mdosore  narrow'd ;  the  sagadous  power 
Of  hounds  and  death  drew  nearer  every  hour. 
'Tis  true,  the  younger  lion  scap*d  the  snare, 
But  an  your  priestly  calves  lay  struggling  there ; 
As  saomoes  on  their  altars  laid ; 
While  you  their  careful  modier  wisdy  fled, 
Nor  trus^ng  destiny  to  save  your  head. 
For  whate'er  promises  you  have  apply*d 
To  your  nnfidling  chunh,  the  surer  dde 
Is  four  fair  legft  in  daziger  to  provide. 
And  whatever  tales  of  Peter's  chair  you  tell. 
Yet,  saving  reverence  of  the  miradp., 
The  better  luck  was  youn  to  'scwe  so  wdL 

As  I  remember:  sdd  the  sober  Hind, 
Those  toils  were  Ujt  your  own  dear  self  designed 
As  wdl  as  me ;  and  widi  the  self-same  dirow. 
To  catch  the  quarry  and  the  vermin  too ; 
Forgive  the  slanderous  tongues  that  called  you  sOb 
Howc*er  you  take  it  now,  Sie  common  cry 
Then  ran  you  down  for  your  rank  loyalty. 
Besides,  in  Popery  th^  thought  you  nvist, 
As  evil  toognes  will  ever  speuL  the  worst, 
Becaose  some  forms,  and  ceremonies  some 
You  kept,  and  stood  in  the  main  question  dumb. 
Dumb  you  were  bom  indeed ;  but  thinking  long 
The  test  it  seems  at  last  has  loosed  your  tongue. 
And  to  explafai  what  your  forefiufaers  ipeant 
By  real  presence  in  the  sacrament, 
Aiier  long  ftndng  pnshM  against  a  wall. 
Your  salvo  comes,  that  he*s  not  there  at  all; 
There  dumgM  yoor  fidth,  and  what  tdoj  change  may 

&n. 

Who  can  bdieve  what  varies  every  day, 
Nor  ever  was,  nor  will  be,  at  a  stay  ? 

Tortures  may  force  the  tongue  untruths  to  tdl, 
Aad  I  ne'er  ownM  myself  infallible, 
Reply*d  the  Panther :  grsnt  such  presence  were. 
Yet  in  your  sense  I  never  own'd  it  there. 


A  real  vhrtae  wo  by  fidth  reedve, 
And  that  we  in  the  sacnunent  bdieve. 

Then,  said  the  Hind,  as  you  the  matter  state, 
Not  only  Jesuits  can  equivocate; 
For  real,  as  you  now  the  word  expound. 
From  solid  substance  dwindles  to  a  sound. 
Methinks  an  ^sop's  fable  you  repeat; 
You  know  who  took  the  shadow  for  the  meat : 
Your  church's  substance  thus  yon  change  at  will. 
And  yet  retain  your  former  figure  sdlL 
I  fredy  grant  you  spoke  to  save  your  life ; 
For  then  you  lay  beneath  the  butcher's  knife. 
Long  time  you  fought,  redoubled  battery  bore. 
But,  afker  all,  against  yourself  you  swore ; 
Your  farmer  sdf :  for  everv  hour  your  form 
Is  chopp'd  and  chang'd,  like  winds  before  a  storm. 
Thus  fan  and  interest  will  prevail  with  some, 
For  all  have  not  the  gift  of  martyrdom. 

The  Pandier  grinn'd  at  this,  and  thus  reply'd : 
That  men  may  err  was  never  yet  deny'd. 
But  if  that  common  prindple  be  trse, 
The  cannon,  dame,  is  leveU'd  full  at  you. 
But  shunning  long  dimutes,  I  fain  would  see 
That  wondrous  wight  Infallibilitv. 
Is  he  from  heaven,  this  mighty  champion,  come ; 
Or  lodg'd  below  in  subterranean  Rome  ? 
First,  seat  him  somewhere,  and  derive  his  race, 
Or  else  condude  that  nodiing  has  no  place. 
Suppose,  thou^  I  disown  it,  said  the  Hind, 
The  certain  mansion  were  not  yet  assign'd; 
The  doubtful  residence  no  proof  can  bring 
Against  the  plain  existence  of  the  thing. 
B^use  pliilosophers  may  disagree, 
If  siffht  emission  or  reception  be, 
ShaU  it  be  thence  inferr'd,  I  do  not  see  ? 
But  you  require  an  answer  podtive, 
Which  yet,  when  I  demand,  you  daie  not  give  ; 
For  fallacies  in  univenals  Uve. 
I  then  affirm,  that  this  unftuling  guide 
In  pope  and  general  councils  must  reside ; 
But  lawful,  both  combin'd :  what  one  decreca 
By  numerous  votes,  the  other  ratifies : 
Chi  this  undoubted  sense  the  churdi  relies. 
'Tis  true,  some  doctors  in  a  scantier  qiace, 
I  mean,  in  each  apart,  contract  the  place. 
Some,  who  to  greater  length  extend  the  line, 
The  church's  after  acceptotion  join. 
This  last  circumference  appears  too  wide ; 
The  churdi  difiused  is  by  the  council  ty'd  ; 
As  members,  by  their  representatives 
Oblig'd  to  laws,  which  prince  and  senate  gives. 
Thus,  some  contract,  and  some  enlarge  the  space : 
In  pope  and  coundl  who  denies  the  place. 
Assisted  from  above  with  Ood's  nnfai\?ng  grace  ? 
Those  canons  all  the  needftd  points  contain ; 
Their  sense  so  obvious,  and  their  words  so  pbin, 
That  no  disputes  about  the  doubtful  text 
Have  hitherto  the  labouring  world  perplex'd. 
If  any  should  in  after  times  appear,  [desr : 

New  councils  must  be  call'd,  to  make  the  meaning 
Because  in  them  the  power  supreme  resides ; 
And  all  the  promises  are  to  the  guides. 
This  mav  be  taught  with  sound  and  safe  defence: 
But  mark  how  sandy  is  your  own  pretence, 
Who,  setting  councUs,  pope,  and  diurch  wide, 
Are  every  man  his  own  presuming  guide 
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The  sacred  books,  you  say,  are  fuU  and  plam, 
And  every  needful  point  of  truth  contain : 
AU  who  can  read  interpreters  may  be : ' 
Thus,  though  your  several  churches  disagree, 
Yet  every  saint  has  to  himself  alone 
The  secret  of  this  philosophic  stone. 
These  princi^»les  your  jarring  aects  unite, 
When  difienng  doctors  and  disciples  fig^t 
Though  Luther,  Zuinglius,  Calvin,  hdy  chiefs, 
Have  made  a  battle-royal  of  beliefs ; 
Or  like  wild  horses  several  ways  have  whirPd 
The  tortur'd  text  about  the  Christian  world ; 
Each  Jehu  lashing  on  with  furious  force, 
That  Turk  or  Jew  could  not  have  us'd  it  worae ; 
No  matter  what  dissension  leaders  make, 
Wb^  every  private  man  may  save  a  stake : 
RulM  by  the  scripture  and  his  own  advice, 
Each  has  a  blind  bye-path  in  Paradise ; 
Where,  driving  in  a  circle  slow  or  fast. 
Opposing  sects  axe  sure  to  meet  at  last. 
A  wondrous  charity  you  have  in  store 
For  all  reformed  to  pass  the  narrow  door : 
So  much,  that  Mahomet  had  scarcely  more. 
For  he,  kind  prophet,  was  for  danming  none ; 
But  Christ  and  Closes  were  to  save  their  own : 
Himself  was  to  secure  his  chosen  race. 
Though  reascm  good  for  Turin  to  take  the  place ; 
And  he  allowed  to*  be  the  better  man. 
In  virtue  of  his  holier  Alcoran. 

True,  said  the  Panther,  I  shall  ne*er  deny 
My  brethren  nuiy  be  savM  as  well  as  I : 
Though  Huguenots  condemn^ur  ordination. 
Succession,  ministerial  vocation ; 
And  Luther,  more  mistaking  what  he  read, 
Mifljoins  the  sacred  body  with  the  bread : 
Yet,  lady,  still  remember  I  maintain. 
The  woi^  in  needful  points  is  only  plain. 

Needless,  or  needfvd,  I  not  now  contend. 
For  still  you  have  a  loop-hole  for  a  friqid ; 
(Rejoined  the  matron) :  but  the  rule  you  lay 
Has  led  whole  flocks,  and  leads  them  still  astray, 
In  weighty  points,  and  full  damnation's  way. 
F<^  did  not  Arius  first,  Sodnus  now, 
The  Son*s  Eternal  Godhead  disavow  ? 
And  did  not  these  by  gospel  texts  alone 
Condemn  our  doctrine,  and  maintain  their  own  ? 
Have  not  all  heretics  the  same  pretence 
To  plead  the  scriptures  in  their  own  defence  ? 
How  did  the  Nicene  coundl  then  decide 
That  stiong  debate  ?  was  it  by  scripture  try*d  ? 
No,  sure ;  Uf  that  the  rebel  would  not  yield ; 
SouadroDs  of  texts  he  marshall*d  in  the  field : 
That  was  but  civil  war,  an  equal  set. 
Where  piles  with  piles,  and  eagles  eagles  met ; 
With  texts  point-blank  and  plun  he  mc*d  the  foe, 
And  did  not  Satan  tempt  our  Saviour  so  ? 
The  good  old  bishops  took  a  simpler  way; 
Each  ask*d  but  what  he  heard  his  father  say; 
Or  how  he  was  instructed  in  his  youth. 
And  by  tradition's  force  upheld  Uie  truth. 

The  Panther  smUM  at  this ;  and  when,  said  she. 
Were  those  first  councils  disallowed  by  me  ? 
Or  where  did  I  at  sure  tradition  strike. 
Provided  still  it  were  apostolic  ? 

Friend,  said  the  Hind,  you  quit  your  former  ground. 
Where  all  your  faith  you  did  on  scripture  found : 


Now  'tis  tradition  joined  with  holy  writ ; 
But  thus  your  memory  betrays  your  wit. 

No,  said  the  Panther;  for  in  that  I  view. 
When  your  tradition's  forg'd,  and  when  'tis  true. 
I  set  them  by  the  rule,  and,  as  they  square, 
Or  deviate  from  undoubted  doctrine  there. 
This  oral  fiction,  that  old  fiuth  declare.         [course  ; 

(Hind.)  The  ooundl  steer'd,  it  seems,  a  difiTerent 
They  try'd  the  scripture  by  tradition's  force : 
But  yoq  tradition  by  the  scripture  tzy; 
Pursued  by  sects,  fiom  this  to  that  you  fly. 
Nor  dare  on  one  foundation  to  rely. 
The  worid  is  then  depos'd,  and  in  this  view 
You  rule  the  scripture,  not  the  scripture  you. 
Thus  said  the  dame,  and,  smiling,  thus  pursued : 
I  see,  tradition  then  is  disallow'd. 
When  not  evinc'd  by  scripture  to  be  true. 
And  scripture,  as  interpreted  by  you. 
But  here  you  tread  upon  unfaithful  ground  ; 
Unless  you  could  infallibly  expound : 
Which  you  reject  as  odious  popery, 
And  throw  that  doctrine  back  with  scom  on  me. 
Suppose  we  on  things  traditive  divide. 
And  both  appeal  to  scripture  to  dedde; 
By  various  texts  we  both  uphold  our  daim. 
Nay,  often,  ground  our  titles  on  the  same : 
After  long  labour  lost,  and  time's  expense. 
Both  grant  the  words,  and  quarrel  for  the  sense. 
Thus  all  disputes  for  ever  must  depend ; 
For  no  dumb  rule  can  controversies  end. 
Thus,  when  you  said,  tradition  must  be  try'd 
By  sacred  writ,  whose  sense  yourselves  decide. 
You  said  no  more,  but  that  yourselves  must  be 
The  judges  of  the  scripture  sense,  not  me. 
Against  our  church-tradition  you  declare. 
And  yet  your  clerks  would  sit  in  Moses'  chair  ; 
At  least  'tis  prov'd  against  your  argument. 
The  rule  is  far  from  plain,  where  all  dissent. 

If  not  by  scriptures,  how  can  we  be  sure, 
Reply'd  the  Panther,  what  tradition's  pure  ? 
For  you  may  palm  upon  us  new  for  did : 
AU;  as  they  say,  that  glitters  is  not  gold. 

How  but  by  following  her,  reply'd  the  dame^ 
To  whom  deriv'd  from  sire  to  son  they  came; 
Wliere  every  age  does  on  another  move. 
And  trusts  no  nrther  than  the  next  above ; 
Where  all  the  rounds  like  Jacob's  ladder  rise. 
The  lowest  hid  in  earth,  the  topmost  in  the  skies. 

Sternly  the  savage  did  her  answer  mark. 
Her  glowing  eye-balls  glittering  in  the  dark. 
And  said  but  this :  Since  lucre  was  your  trade,. 
Succeeding  times  such  dreadful  gaps  have  madie, 
'Tis  dangerous  climbing :  to  your  sons  and  you 
I  leave  the  ladder,  and  its  omen  too.  [sweet  r 

(Hind.)  The  Panther's  breath  was  ever  fam'd  for 
But  from  the  wolf  such  wishes  oft  I  meet : 
You  leam'd  this  language  from  the  blatant  beast. 
Or  rather  did  not  speak,  but  were  possess'd. 
As  for  your  answer,  'tis  but  barely  uig'd : 
You  must  evince  tradition  to  be  forg'd; 
Produce  plain  proofs ;  unblemish'd  authots  use 
As  ancient  as  those  ages  they  accuse ; 
Till  wfaai  'tis  not  sufficient  to  defame : 
An  old  possession  stands,  till  elder  quits  the  daim. 
Then  for  our  interest,  which  is  nam'd  alone 
To  load  with  envy,  we  retort  your  own. 
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For  vfaen  tndttkms  m  your  hea  fly, 

Rewlving  not  to  yield,  yoa  must  decry. 

As  when  the  cause  goes  haid,  the  goilty  man 

ExemtB,  and  tfams  his  jury  all  he  can ; 

So  when  yon  stand  of  other  aid  beicft, 

Yoa  to  the  twdve  apostles  would  be  left. 

Voor  fijend  the  wolf  did  with  moie  cnft  proride 

To  set  diose  toys  tiaditioos  quite  aside; 

And  &then  too,  unless  when,  reason  spent, 

He  dtes  them  Imt  sometimes  fbr  ornament. 

But,  madam  Panther,  you,  though  more  sincere, 

Are  not  so  wise  as  your  adulterer; 

The  private  spirit  is  a  better  blind 

Than  aD  the  dodging  tzicks  your  authors  find. 

For  they,  who  left  the  scripture  to  die  crowd, 

Each  lor  his  own  peculiar  judge  aSowM ; 

The  way  to  please  them  was  to  make  them  proud. 

Thus  with  fun  sails  they  ran  upon  the  shelf; 

Who  could  suspect  a  coaenage  ttmn  himself? 

On  his  own  reason  safer  'tis  to  stand. 

Than  be  deoetTM  snd'damnM  at  second  hand. 

But  yon,  who  fiohen  and  traditions  take. 

And  garble  some,  and  some  you  quite  fbrsake, 

Pretending  Ghnrch-authority  to  fix. 

And  yet  some  grains  of  private  ^irit  mix. 

Are  like  a  mule  made  up  of  diSbing  seed. 

And  tfaat*s  the  reason  why  you  never  breed ; 

At  least  not  propagate  your  kind  abroad, 

For  home  dissenters  are  by  statutes  aw*d : 

And  yet  they  grow  upon  you  every  day. 

While  you,  to  speak  the  best,  are  at  a  stav; 

For  sects,  that  are  extremes,  abhor  a  middld  way. 

Like  tricks  of  state,  to  stop  ik  raging  flood. 

Or  moOiiy  a  mad*brain*d  senate's  mood : 

Of  an  expedients  never  one  was  good. 

Wdl  may  tiiey  aigue,  nor  can  you  dehy, 

If  we  must  £x  on  dnndi  authority. 

Best  on  the  best,  the  fbuntain,  not  the  flood; 

That  must  be  better  stin,  if  this  be  good. 

Shan  she  command  iriio  has  heisdf  rebeU'd  ? 

Is  antiduist  by  antichrist  expeU'd  ? 

Did  we  a  lawftd  tyranny  displace, 

To  set  akift  a  bastard  of  the  race  ? 

Why  an  these  wsa  to  win  the  book,  if  we 

Must  not  interpret  for  ouisdves,  but  she  ? 

Either  be  iriiauy  slaves  or  whoUy  free. 

For  purging  fires  taditions  must  not  fight ; 

But  they  mnst  move  epiuopocy's  right 

Thus  those  led  nofses  are  firom  service  freed  ; 

You  never  mount  them  but  in  time  of  need. 

Like  mercenaries,  faa^d  for  home  defence. 

They  win  not  serve  against  their  native  prince^ 

Apanst  domestic  foes  of  hienachy 

Tbese  are  drawn  forth,  to  make  renaticB  fly; 

But,  when  they  see  thdr  oountivmen  at  hand, 

Marehing  against  them  under  Avaeh  command. 

Straight  they  fbnake  their  ediouis,  and  disband. 

Thus  she,  nor  could  the  Panther  wdl  enlarge 
With  weak  defence  agdnst  so  strong  a  dunrge ; 
But  said :  for  wlut  did  Christ  his  word  provide, 
If  stin  his  dnirch  must  want  a  living  guide? 
And  if  alLsaving  doctrines  are  not  there, ' 
Or  sacred  penmen  eonld  not  make  them  dear. 
From  after  aoes  who  should  hope  in  vain 
Far  tntha,  wlndi  men  bkpi^'d  could  not  expbdn  ? 

Before  the  woid  was  writto,  ssdd  the  Hind, 


Our  Saviour  preach'd  Us  feitfi  to  human  kind : 

From  his  apostles  the  first  age  received 

Eternal  truth,  and  what  they  taught  beUev'd. 

Thus  by  tradition  faidi  was  planted  first; 

Sucoeemng  flocks  succeeding  paston  nurs'd. 

This  was  the  way  our  wise  Redeemer  chose, 

CWho  sure  could  an  things  for  the  best  dispose) 

To  fence  his  fold  from  their  encroadiing  fi)es. 

He  could  have  writ  himsdf,  but  wdl  fSttsMW 

Th'  event  wouU  be  like  that  of  Moses'  Uw; 

Some  difibrence  would  arise,  some  doubts  remain. 

Like  those  which  yet  the  jairing  Jews  maintain. 

No  written  laws  can  be  so  plain,  so  pure, 

But  wit  may  gloss,  and  malice  may  obscure : 

Not  those  indited  by  his  flnt  command : 

A  prophet  grav'd  the  text,  an  angd  hdd  his  hand. 

Thus  foith  was,  ere  the  written  irord  appesr'd. 

And  men  bdiev'd  not  what  they  read  but  heard* 

But  since  th'  apostles  could  not  be  confin'd 

To  these,  or  those,  but  sevendly  design'd 

Their  lane  coomdssion  round  the  wortd  to  blow; 

To  spread  thdr  foith,  they  spread  thehr  laboun  too. 

Yet  stin  thdr  absent  flock  thdr  pafais  did  share; 

They  hearken'd  stOl ;  for  love  produces  care : 

And  as  mistakes  arose  or  discords  fdl. 

Or  bold  seducers  tau^t  them  to  rebel. 

As  charity  grew  cdd,  or  foction  hot. 

Or  long  ne^ect  thdr  lessons  had  foigot ; 

For  aU  thefar  wants  they  wisdy  did  inovide. 

And  preaching  by  epistles  was  supply'd : 

So  great  physkians  cannot  an  attoKl, 

But  some  they  vidt,  and  to  some  they  send. 

Yet  an  those  letters  were  not  writ  to  aU ; 

Nor  first  intended  but  occadonal, 

Thdr  absoit  sermons ;  nor  if  they  contahi 

An  needftil  doctrines,  arethose  doctrines  plain. 

Clearness  by  fipeouent  preaddng  must  be  wrought ; 

They  writ  but  sddom,  but  they  daily  tan^t. 

And  what  one  saint  has  said  of  hdy  Paul, 

«'  He  darkly  writ,"  is  true  apply'd  to  alL 

For  this  obscurity  could  Heaven  provide 

More  prudently  than  by  a  Uving  guide. 

As  doubts  srose,  the  difference  to  dedde  ? 

A  guide  was  thoefore  needftil,  therefore  made ; 

AiS,  if  appointed,  sure  to  be  obey'd. 

Thus,  with  due  reverence  to  the  apostles'  writ. 

By  which  my  sons  are  taught,  to  which  submit ; 

I  think  those  truths  thefar  sacred  works  contain. 

The  church  alone  can  certdnly  explain ; 

That  foUowing  ages,  leaning  on  the  past. 

May  rest  upon  the  primitive  at  last ; 

Nor  would  1  thence  the  word  no  rule  hifer. 

But  none  without  the  churdi-interpreter; 

Because,  as  I  have  mg'd  before,  'tis  mute, 

And  is  itself  the  subject  of  dispute. 

But  what  th'  i^ostlM  thdr  sueoesMts  tao^t. 

They  to  the  text,  hma  them  to  us  is  broi^t ; 

Th'  undoubted  sense  whidi  is  in  scrxpture  soujg^t : 

From  hence  Uie  diurdi  is  arm'd,  wbm  errors  rise. 

To  stop  thdr  entrance,  and  pofevcnt  surprise ; 

And,  safe  entrendi'd  within,  her  fties  wldiout  defies. 

By  these  an  fosterina  sores  her  councils  heal. 

Which  thne  or  has  disdos'd  or  shatt  reveal ; 

For  discord  cannot  end  without  a  lastappeaL 

Nor  can  a  council  national  dedde. 

But  with  subordfaiation'to  her  guide : 
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(I  wi»h  the  c»i«e  wen  on  that  inue  try*d) 
Much  less  the  scripture ;  for  suppose  debate 
Betwixt  pietendets  to  a  fair  estate, 
Bequeathed  bv  some  legator^s  last  intent ; 
(Such  is  our  dying  Saviour^s  testament ;) 
The  will  is  proved,  is  open*d,  and  is  read  ; 
The  doubtiiil  heirs  their  differing  titles  pkad : 
All  vouch  the  words  their  interest  to  maintain. 
And  each  pretends  by  those  his  cause  is  plain. 
Shall  Uien  the  Testament  award  the  right  ? 
No,  that's  the  Hungary  for  whidi  they  fight ; 
The  field  of  battle,  subject  of  debate ; 
The  thing  contended  for,  the  fair  estate.    - 
The  sense  is  intricate,  *tis  only  dear 
What  vowels  and  what  consonants  are  there. 
Therefore  'tis  plain,  its  meaning  must  be  try*d 
Before  some  jndffe  appointed  to  decide. 

Suppose,  the  fair  apostate  said,  I  grant, 
The  laithM  flock  some  livins  guide  should  want. 
Your  arguments  an  endless  ^ase  pursue ; 
Produce  this  vaunted  leader  to  our  view. 
This  mighty  Moses  of  the  chosen  crew. 

The  dame,  who  saw  her  fainting  foe  retired. 
With  force  renewed,  to  victory  aspired ; 
And,  looking  upward  to  her  kindred  sky, 
As  once  our  Saviour  own^d  his  Deity, 
Pronounced  his  words — ^^  she  whom  you  seek  am  I.' 
Nor  less  amaa'd  this  voice  the  Panther  heard. 
Than  were  those  Jews  to  hear  a  Ood  declar*a. 
Then  thus  the  matron  modestly  renew*d : 
Let  all  your  prophets  and  their  sects  be  view*d. 
And  see  to  which  of  ihem  yourselves  think  fit 
The  conduct  of  your  consdenoe  to  submit : 
Eadi  prosdyte  would  vote  his  doctor  best. 
With  absolute  ezdusion  to  the  rest : 
Thus  would  your  Polish  diet  disagree, 
And  end,  as  it  began,  in  anarchy : 
Yourself  the  fairest  for  dection  stand. 
Because  you  seem  crown-general  of  the  land ; 
But  soon  against  your  superstitious  lawn 
Some  presbyterian  sabre  would  be  drawn : 
In  your  establish'd  laws  of  sovereignty 
The  rest  some  fundamental  flaw  would  see, 
And  call  rebellion  gospd-liberty. 
The  diurch-decrees  your  artidoi  require 
Submisnon  moUify'd,  if  not  entire. 
Homaae  deny*d,  to  censures  you  proceed ; 
But  when  Curtana  will  not  do  the  deed. 
Yon  lay  that  pointless  clergy  weapon  by. 
And  to  the  laws,  your  swora  of  justice,  fly. 
Now  this  your  sects  the  more  unkindly  taike ; 
Those  prying  varlets  hit  the  blots  you  make ; 
Because  some  ancient  ftiends  of  yonn  dedaie, 
Your  only  rule  of  faith  the  scriptures  are, 
Interpreted  by  men  of  judgment  sound. 
Which  every  sect  wfH  for  themsdves  expound ; 
Nor  think  less  reverence  to  their  doctors  due 
For  sound  interpretation  than  to  you. 
If  then,  by  able  heads,  are  understood 
Your  brotner  prophets,  who  reformed  abroad; 
Those  able  hods  expound  a  wiser  way. 
That  their  own  dieep  their  she^ierd  should  obey. 
But  if  yon  mean  yoursdves  are  only  lound. 
That  doctrine  turns  the  reformation  round. 
And  all  the  rest  are  &lae  refoimers  found ; 
Because  in  sundry  posnts  you  stand  alone, 


Not  in  communion  join'd  with  any  one ; 

And  therefore  must  be  all  the  diurch  or  non& 

Then,  till  you  have  agreed  whose  judge  is  best, 

Against  this  forcM  submisdon  th^  protest : 

while  sound  and  sound  a  different  sense  explsins. 

Both  play  at  hardhead  till  they  break  then  brains  ; 

And  Rom  their  chairs  each  other's  force  defy, 

While  unregarded  thunders  vunly  fly. 

I  pass  the  rest,  because  your  church  alone 

Of  all  usurpers  best  could  fill  the  throne. 

But  ndther  you  nor  any  sect  beside, 

For  this  liigh  oflice  can  be  qualify'd 

With  necessary  gifts  required  in  such  a  guide. 

For  that,  whidi  must  direct  the  whole,  must  be 

Bound  in  one  bond  of  faith  and  unity ; 

But  all  your  severd  churches  disagree. 

The  consubstandatiiig  diurch  and  priest 

Refuse  communion  to  the  Cdvinist; 

The  French  reformM  from  preaching  you  restrain. 

Because  you  judge  their  oxaination  vain ; 

And  so  they  judge  of  jronrs,  but  donors  must  oidain. 

In  short,  in  doctrine,  or  in  disapUne, 

Not  one  reformed  csn  with  another  join ; 

But  dl  from  each,  as  from  damnation,  fly ; 

No  union  they  pretend  but  in  Non.popery : 

Nor,  should  thdr  members  in  a  sjmod  meet. 

Could  any  church  presume  to  mount  the  seat 

Above  the  rest,  their  discords  to  decide ; 

None  would  obey,  but  each  would  be  the  guide : 

And  face  to  face  dissenaons  would  inaease ; 

For  only  distance  now  preserves  the-peaoe. 

All  in  ueir  turn  accusers,  and  accusM ; 

Babd  was  never  half  so  much  confused. 

What  one  can  plead,  the  rest  can  plead  as  wdl ; 

For  amongst  equals  lies  no  last  appeal, 

And  all  confess  themsdves  are  faUible. 

Now  since  you  grant  some  necessary  guide, 

AU  who  can  enr  are  justly  Idd  adde : 

Because  a  trust  so  sacred  to  conficr 

Shows  want  of  such  a  sure  interpreter ; 

And  how  can  he  be  needful  who  can  err  7 

Then  granting  that  unerring  guide  we  want. 

That  such  there  is  you  stand  obliged  to  grsnt: 

Our  Saviour  dse  were  wanting,  to  supply 

Our  needs,  and  obviate  that  necesd^. 

It  then  remdns,  that  diurch  can  only  be 

The  guide,  which  owns  unfailing  certainty ; 

Or  else  you  slip  your  hold,  and  change  your  side. 

Relapsing  from  a  necessary  guide. 

But  this  annexM  condition  of  the  crown, 

Immunity  from  errors,  you  disown ; 

Here  then  you  shrink,  and  lay  your  weak  pretensions 

For  petty  roydties  you  raise  debate ;  [down. 

But  this  un&iling  univeisd  state 

You  shun ;  nor  due  succeed  to  such  a  gLorious  weight ; 

And  for  that  cause  those  promises  detest. 

With  which  our  Saviour  did  his  churdi  invest; 

But  strive  to  evade,  and  fear  to  find  them  true, 

As  conscious  they  were  never  meant  to  you : 

All  which  the  mother^urch  asserts  her  own. 

And  with  unrivalled  daim  ascends  the  throne. 

So  when  of  old  th*  Almighty  Father  sate 

In  council,  to  redeem  our  nunM  state, 

Millions  of  millions  at  a  distaniy  round. 

Silent  the  sacred  consistory  crowned,  [pound : 

To  hear  what  mercy,  mizt  with  justice,  oouJd  pro. 
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AU  prompt  with  eager  pity  to  fulfil 

The  fun  extent  of  £eir  Creator's  wOL 

But  when  the  stem  oonditions  were  declared, 

A  moumfiil  whisper  through  the  host  was  heard ; 

And  the  whole  hienidxy,  with  heads  hung  down, 

Submissively  dedinM  the  ponderous  prafierM  crown. 

Then,  not  till  then,  th'  eternal  Son  from  high 

Rose  in  the  strength  of  all  the  Deity ; 

Stood  forth  t*  acmt  the  terms,  and  underwent 

A  weight  which  aU  the  ftame  of  Heaven  had  bent, 

Nor  he  himself  could  bear,  but  as  Omnipotent 

Now,  to  remove  the  least  remaining  doubt. 

That  ev*n  the  blear^M  sects  may  find  her  out. 

Behold  what  heavenly  rays  adorn  her  brows. 

What  from  his  wardrobe  her  bdov*d  allows 

To  deck  the  wedding.4ay  of  his  unspotted  spouse. 

Behold  what  marks  of  majesty  she  brings ; 

Richer  than  ancient  heirs  of  eastern  kings: 

Her  right  hand  holds  the  sceptre  and  the  keys. 

To  show  whom  she  commands,  and  who  obeys : 

Hltfa  these  to  Und,  or  set  the  sinner  free, 

With  that  to  assert  spiritual  loyalty. 

One  in  hoaelf,  not  rent  by  schism,  but  sound. 

Entire,  one  soUd  shining  diamond ; 

Not  sparkles  shatterM  into  sects  like  you : 

One  is  the  diurch,  and  must  be  to  be  true ; 

One  central  principle  of  unity. 

As  undivided,  so  nom  enors  free, 

As  one  in  fidtib,  so  one  in  sanctity. 

Thus  she,  and  none  but  she,  th*  insulting  rage 

Of  hesetics  opposM  from  ace  to  age: 

Still  when  the  giant-brood  mvades  her  throne. 

She  stoops  from  heaven,  and  meets  them  half-way 

down. 
And  with  paternal  thunder  vindicates  her  crown. 
But  like  Eg^rptian  sorcerers  you  stand. 
And  vainly  uft  aloft  your  magic  wand. 
To  sweep  away  the  swarms  of  vermin  ttom  the  land : 
Yon  ooiud  like  them,  with  like  infernal  force. 
Produce  the  plague,  but  not  arrest  the  course. 
But  when  the  boils  and  blotches,  with  disgrace 
And  public  scandal,  sat  upon  the  face, 
ThemselTes  attacked,  die  Magi  strove  no  more. 
They  saw  Ood*8  fin^^,  and  £eir  fate  deplore ; 
Themselves  they  could  not  cure  of  the  dishonest  sore. 
Thus  one,  thus  pure,  bdiold  her  largely  spread, 
Like  the  &ir  Ocean  from  her  mother.bed ; 
From  east  to  west  triumphantly  she  rides. 
An  shores  are  watered  by  her  wealthy  tides. 
The  gospeUsoond,  diffused  from  pole  to  pole. 
Where  winds  can  carry,  and  where  waves  can  roD, 
The  sdf-same  doctrine  of  the  sacred  page 
Conveyed  to  every  dime,  in  every  age. 

Here  let  my  sorrow  give  my  satiro*  place. 
To  raise  new  blushes  on  my  British  race ; 


Our  sailing  ships  like  common  sewers  we  use, 
And  throu^  our  distant  colonies  difiuse 
The  draught  of  dungeons  and  the  stench  of  stews, 
Whom,  whoi  their  home-bred  honesty  is  lost, 
M'e  disismbogue  on  some  far  Indian  coast : 
Thievea,  pai^Urs,  paftUrds,  sins  of  every  sort ; 
Those  are  the  mfuinfactures  we  export ; 
And  these  the  missioneis  our  seal  has  made : 
For,  with  my  ooontry''B  pardon  be  it  said. 
Religion  is  me  least  of  dl  our  trade. 
Yet  some  improve  their  traffic  more  than  we ; 


For  they  on  gain,  their  only  God,  rely, 

And  set  a  public  price  on  piety. 

Industrious  of  the  needle  and  the  chart. 

They  run  full  sail  to  their  Japonian  mart ; 

Prevention  fear,  and,  prodigal  of  fame, 

Sell  all  of  Christian  io  the  very  name ; 

Nor  leave  enough  of  that  to  lilde  their  naked  shame. 

Thus,  of  thrKT  marks,  which  in  the  creed  we  view. 
Not  one  of  all  can  be  apply^d  to  you : 
Much  less  the  fourth ;  in  vain,  aJas !  you  seek 
Th*  ambitions  title  of  apostolic : 
OodJike  descent  f  *tis  well  your  blood  can  be 
Provided  noble  in  the  third  or  fourth  degree : 
For  all  of  ancient  that  you  had  before, 
(I  mean  what  is  not  bovrowM  from  our  store) 
Was  error  fulminated  o*er  and  o*er ; 
Old  heresies  condemn*d  in  ages  past. 
By  care  and  time  recovered  from  the  blast 

'Tis  said  with  ease,  but  never  can  be  proved, 
The  church  her  old  foundations  has  remov'd. 
And  built  new  doctrines  on  unstable  sands ; 
Judge  that,  ye  winds  and  rains ;  you  prov'd  her,  yet 

she  stands. 
Those  ancient  doctrines  charged  on  her  for  new. 
Show  when,  and  how,  and  from  what  hands  they 

grew. 
We  daim  no  power,  whoi  heresies  grow  bold. 
To  coin  new  fkith,  but  still  dedsie  the  old. 
How  else  could  that  obscene  disease  be  purg*d. 
When  controverted  texts  are  vainly  ur2*d  ? 
To  prove  tradition  new,  there's  somewhat  more 
Required,  than  saying  *twas  not  U8*d  before. 
Those  monumental  arms  are  never  stirred. 
Till  schism  and  heresy  call  down  Gkiliah*s  sword. 

Thus,  what  you  call  corruptions,  are,  in  truth. 
The  first  plantations  of  the  gospd^s  youth ; 
Old  standard  faith ;  but  cast  your  eyes  again. 
And  view  those  errors  which  new  sects  maintain. 
Or  which  of  old  disturb*d  the  church's  peaceful  reign ; 
And  we  can  point  each  period  of  the  time. 
When  they  began,  and  who  begot  the  crime ; 
Can  calculate  how  long  th*  edipse  endur*d, 
Wlio  interposed,  what  digits  were  obscur*d : 
Of  all  whidi  aro  already  pass'd  away 
We  know  the  rise,  the  progress,  and  decay. 

Despair  at  our  foundations  then  to  strike. 
Till  you  can  prove  your  ftdth  apostolic ; 
A  limpid  stream  drawn  from  the  native  source ; 
Succession  lawful  in  a  lineal  course. 
Prove  any  churdi,  oppos'd  to  this  our  head. 
So  one,  so  pure,  so  unconfin*d]y  spread. 
Under  one  chief  of  the  spiritual  state. 
The  members  all  combin*d,  and  all  subordinate. 
Show  such  a  seaimless  coat,  from  sdiism  so  fbe. 
In  no  communion  jdned  with  heresy. 
If  such  a  one  you  find,  let  truth  pevail : 
Till  when,  your  weights  will  in  die  balance  fail : 
A  church  unprindpied  kicks  up  the  scale. 
But  if  you  cannot  think  (nor  sure  you  can 
Suppose  in  Ood  what  were  unjust  in  mtstk  ?) 
Tluit  he,  the  fountain  of  eternal  grace, 
Should  suffer  Bidsehood  for  so  loi^  a  space 
To  banish  trvdi,  and  to  usurp  her  place : 
That  seven  successive  ages  should  be  lost, 
And  preadi  damnation  at  their  proper  cost ; 
That  all  your  erring  anttfllofs  anould  die, 
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DrownM  in  4h*  abvgs  of  deep  idoliUry  s 

If  piety  forbid  such  thoughts  to  rise, 

Awake,  and  open  your  unwilling  eyes : 

Ood  hath  left  nothing  for  each  age  undone. 

From  this  to  that  wherein  he  sent  his  Son : 

Then  think  but  well  of  him,  and  half  your  work  is  done. 

See  how  his  church,  adom*d  with  every  grace, 

With  open  arms,  a  kind  forsiving  face. 

Stands  ready  to  prevent  her  lang-Io6t  son's  embiaoe. 

Not  more  did  Joseph  o'er  his  bnsthien  weep, 

Nor  less  himself  could  finm  discovery  keep. 

When  in  the  crowd  of  suppliants  they  were  seen. 

And  in  their  crew  his  best-beloved  Benjamin. 

That  pious  Joseph  in  the  church  behold, 

1^0  feed  your  famine,  and  refuse  your  gold ; 

The  Joseph  you  exil'd,  the  Joseph  whom  you  sold.' 

Thus,  whue  with  heavenly  charity  she  spoke, 
A  streammg  blaze  t)ie  sUent  shadows  broke, 
Shot  from  die  skies ;  a  cheerful  natural  light : 
The  birds  obscene  to  forests  wing*d  their  flight. 
And  gaping  graves  received  the   wandering  guilty 
spr^t 

Such  were  the  pleasing  triumphs  of  the.  sky, 
For  James's  late  noctunvi  victory ; 
The  pledge  of  his  AUnigbty  Patron's  love. 
The  fireworks  which  his  angels  made  above. 
I  saw  myself  the  lambent  easy  light 
Gild  the  brown  horrw,  and  dispel  the  night : 
The  messenger  with  speed  the  tidings  hme : 
News,  which  three  labouring  nations  did  restore ; 
But  Heaven's  own  Nuntius  was  arriv'd  before. 

By  thu,  the  Hind  had  reach'd  her  lonely  cell, 
And  vapours  rose,  and  dews  unwholesome  fell; 
When  she,  by  frequent  observation  wise. 
As  one  who  long  on  heaven  had  fix'd  hiet  eyes, 
Discem'd  a  change  of  weather  in  the  skies. 
The  western  borders  were  with  crimson  spread. 
The  moon  descending  look'd  aU-flaming  red ; 
She  thought  good  manners  bound  her  to  invite 
The  stranger  dame  to  be  her  guest  that  night 
'Tis  true,  coarse  diet,  and  a  ukort  repast, 
rShe  said)  were  weak  inducements  to  the  taste    . 
Of  one  so  nicely  bred,  and  so  unus'd  to  &st : 
But  what  plain  fare  her  cottage  could  aifind, 
A  hearty  welcome  at  a  homdy  board. 
Was  fiedy  her's ;  and,  to  supply  the  rest. 
An  honest  meaning,  and  an  open  breast: 
Last,  with  content  of  mind,  the  poor  man's  wealth, 
A  grace-cup  to  their  common  patron's  health. 
This  she  dtisir'd  her  to  accept,  and  stay. 
For  fear  she  might  be  vrilder'd  in  her  way. 
Because  she  wanted  an  unening  guide : 
And  then  the  dew-drops  en  her  silken  hide 
Her  tender  constitution  did  declare. 
Too  lady-like  a  long  fatigue  to  bear. 
And  rough  inclemencies  of  raw  nocturnal  air. 
But  most  she  fear'd  that,  travelling  so  late, 
Some  evil-mindod  beasts  might  lie  in  wait. 
And  without  witness  wreak  their  hidden  hate. 

The  Panther,  though  she  lent  a  listening  ear, 
Had  mcnre  of  lion  in  her  than  to  fear : 
Yet,  wisely  weighing,  since  she  had  to  deal 
With  many  foea,  tfadr  numben  might  prevail, 
Retum*d  her  all  the  thanks  ahe  coiUd  afford. 
And  took  her  friendly  hostess  at  hdr  word :  ^ 
Who  entoiqg  fint  her  hmly  roof,  a  abed 


With  hoary  moss  and  winding  ivy  ipread. 

Honest  enough  to  hide  an  humble  homit's  head. 

Thus  gradknialy  bespoke  her  wdoome  guest : 

So  might  Uiese  walls,  with  your  fair  presence  blest. 

Become  your  dwelling-plaoe  of  everlasting  rest. 

Not  for  a  nighty  or  quick  revolving  year: 

Welcome  an  owner,  not  a  sojourner. 

This  peaceful  seat  my  poverty  secures ; 

War  seldom  enten  but  where  wealth  alluies ; 

Nor  yet  despise  it;  for  this  poor  abode 

Has  oft  receiv'd,  and  yet  receives,  a  God : 

A  God,  victorious  of  a  Stygian  race. 

Here  laid  his  sacred  limbs,  and  sanctify'd  the  place. 

This  mean  retreat  did  mighty  Pan  oonta^ : 

Be  emulous  of  him,  and  pomp  disdain, 

And  dare  not  to  debase  your  soul  to  gain* 

The  sUent  stranger  stood  anoaz'd  to  see 
Contempt  of  wealth,  and  wilful  poverty : 
And,  though  ill  habits  are  not  sooo  controll'd. 
Awhile  suspended  her  desire  of  gold. 
But  civilly  drew  in  her  sharpen'd  paws. 
Not  violating  hospitable  law»$ 
And  pacify'd  her  tail,  and  lick'd  her  frothy  jaws. 

The  Hind  did  firat  her  country  cates  provide  ; 
Then  ooudi'd  herself  securely  by  ha  side. 

PART  III. 

Much  malice  mingled  with  a  little  wit. 

Perhaps,  may  censure  this  mysterious  writ : 

Because  the  Muse  has  peopled  Caledon 

Witli  panthers,  bears,  uid  wolves,  and  beast  unknown. 

As  if  we  were  not  stock'd  with  monsters  of  our  own. 

Let  ^sop  answer,  who  has  set'to  view 

Such  kinds  as  Greece  and  Phrvgia  never  knew  ; 

And  mother  Hubbard,  in  her  homely  dre8S>  * 

Has  sharply  bhun'd  a  British  lioness ; 

That  queen,  ^ose  feast  the  factious  rabUe  keepi, 

Ezpos'd  obscenely  naked  and  asleep. 

Led  by  those  great  examples,  may  not  I 

The  wanted  organs  of  their  words  supply  ? 

If  men  transact  like  brutes,  *tis  equal  then 

For  brutes  to  daim  the  privilege  of  men. 

Others  our  Hind  of  folly  will  indite. 
To  entertain  a  dangerous  guest  by  night. 
Let  those  remember,  that  she  cannot  die 
Till  rolling  time  is  lost  m  round  eternity ; 
Nor  need  she  fear  the  Panther,  though  untam'd. 
Because  the  lion's  peace  was  now  prodaim'd : 
The  wary  savage  would  not  give  ofl^ce. 
To  forfeit  the  protection  of  her  prince ; 
But  watch'd  the  time  her  vengeance  to  complete. 
When  all  her  fuiry  sons  in  frequent  senate  met. 
Meanwhile  she  quendi'd  her  fury  at  the  flood, 
And  with  a  lenlen  salad  cool'd  her  blood.    ' 
Their  commons,  thoughbut  coarse,  were  nothing  scanty 
Nor  did  their  minds  an  equal  banquet  want 
'  For  now  the  Hind,  whose  noble  nature  strove 
T'  express  her  plain  simplicity  of  love, 
Did  all  the  honours  of  her  house  so  wdl. 
No  sharp  debates  disturb'd  the  friendly  meaL 
She  tum'd  the  talk,  avoiding  that  extreme, 
To  common  dangers  past,  a  sadly  pleasing  theme  ; 
Remembering  every  stoim  which  toss'd  the  state, 
When  both  were  objects  of  the  public  hate, 
And  dropt  a  tear  betwixt  for  her  own  chilihen'a  fate. 
Nor  fail'd  ihe  then  a  full  review  to  make 
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Of  what  the  Pantlier  mSa^d  fbr  her  sake: 

Her  lost  esteem,  her  truth,  her  loyal  caie. 

Her  faith  unshaken  to  an  ezilM  heir, 

Her  strength  t'  endure,  her  courage  to  defy ; 

Her  choice  of  honourable  infamy. 

On  these,  prolijdy  thankful,  she  enlaig*d ; 

Then  with  acknowledgment  herself  she  charged ; 

For  friendship,  of  itsdf  an  holy  tie. 

Is  made  more  saered  by  adyersity. 

Now  should  they  part,  malicious  tongues  would  say. 

They  met  like  chauice  companions  on  the  way. 

Whom  mutual  fear  of  robbers  had  possessed ; 

While  dai^er  lasted,  kindness  was  profess'd ; 

But,  that  once  o^er,  the  shorUlivM  union  ends ; 

The  road  diyides,  and  there  divide  the  friends. 
The  Panther  nodded  when  her  speech  was  done, 

And  thankM  her  coldly  in  a  hollow  tone : 

But  said,  her  gratitude  had  gone  too  Sa 

For  comiAon  offices  of  Christian  care. 

If  to  the  lawful  heir  she  had  been  true. 

She  paid  but  Cssar  i^uit  was  Caesar's  due. 

I  might,  she  added,  with  like  praise  describe 

Your  suiflferlng  sons,  and  so  return  your  bribe : 

But  incense  from  my  hands  is  poorly  priz'd ; 

For  gifts  are  scorned  where  givers  are  despis*d. 

I  servM  a  turn,  and  then  was  cast  away ; 

You,  like  the  gaudy  fly,  your  wings  display. 

And  sip  the  sweets,  and  bask  in  your  great  patron's  day. 

This  heard,  the  matron  was  not  dow  to  find 
What  sort  of  maladr  had  seiz'd  her  mind : 
Disdain,  with  gnawmg  envy,  fell  despight. 
And  cankerM  malice,  stood  in  open  si^t : 
Ambition,  intoest,  pride  without  conm>l, 
And  jealousy,  the  jaundice  of  the  soul ; 
Revenge,  the  bloody  minister  of  ill. 
With  an  the  lean  tormentors  of  the  wilL 
*Twa8  easy  now  to  guess  from  whence  arose 
Her  new-made  union  with  her  ancient  foes, 
Her  fbrc*d  civilities,  her  faint  embrace. 
Affected  kindness  with  an  alter'd  face: 
Yet  durst  she  not  too  deeply  probe  the  wound, 
As  hoping  still  the  nobler  parts  were  sound  : 
But  strove  with  anodynes  t*  assuage  the  snuut. 
And  mildly  dms  her  medicine  did  impart 

Complaints  oflovers  help  to  ease  their  pain ; 
It  shows  a  rest  of  kindness  to  complain ; 
A  friendship  loth  to  quit  its  former  hold ; 
And  ooDsdous  merit  may  be  justly  bold. 
But  mudi  more  just  your  jealousy  would  show. 
If  others'  good  were  injury  to  you : 
Witness,  ye  heavens,  how  I  rejoice  to  see 
Rewarded  worth  and  rising  loyalty. 
Your  warrior  offspring  that  upheld  the  crown, 
The  scarlet  honour  of  your  peaceful  gown. 
Are  die  most  pleasing  objects  I  can  find. 
Charms  to  my  sight,  and  cordials  to  my  mind : 
When  virtue  spooms  before  a  prosperous  gale, 
My  heavy  wishes  help  to  fill  the  sail ; 
And  if  my  prayers  for  all  the  brave  were  heard, 
Cesar  should  still  have  such,  and  such  should  still 
reward. 
Thelabour'd  earth  your  pains  have  sow'd  and  tillM ; 
*Tis  just  you  reap  the  product  of  the  field : 
Yours  be  the  harvest,  'tis  the  beggar's  gain 
To  glean  the  fallings  of  the  loaded  wain. 
Such  scattered  ears  as  are  not  worth  your  care, 


Your  charity  fbr  alms  may  safely  spare. 

For  alms  are  but  the  vehicles  of  prayer. 

My  daily  bread  is  literally  implor'd ; 

I  have  no  bams  nor  ffranaries  to  hosod. 

If  Ciesar  to  his  own  his  hand  extends. 

Say  which  of  yours  his  charity  offends : 

You  know  helargdy  mvcs  to  more  than  are  his  Iri  jnda. 

Are  you  defirauded  when  he  feeds  the  poor  ? 

Our  mite  decreases  nothing  of  your  store. 

I  am  but  few,  and  by  your  fate  you  see 

My  crying  sins  are  not  of  luxury. 

Some  juster  motive  sure  your  mind  withdraws. 

And  makes  you  break  our  friendship's  holy  laws ; 

For  barefac'd  envy  is  too  base  a  cause.  • 

Show  more  occasion  for  your  discontent ; 
Your  love,  the  wolf,  would  help  you  to  invent: 
Soine  Oerman  quarrel,  or,  as  times  go  now. 
Some  French,  where  farce  is  uppermost,  will  do* 
When  at  the  fountam's  head,  as  merit  ought 
To  daim  the  place,  you  take  a  swiUii^' draught; 
How  easy  'tis  an  envious  eye  to  throw, 
Ajm^  tax  the  sheep  for  troubling  streams  below ; 
Or  call  her  (when  no  farther  cause  you  find) 
An  enemy  profess'd  of  all  your  kind. 
But  then,  perhaps,  the  wicked  world  would  think. 
The  wolf  design'd  to  eat  as  well  as  drink. 

This  last  allusion  gall'd  the  Panther  more. 
Because  indeed  it  rubb'd  upon  the  sore. 
Yet  seem'd  she  not  to  wrinch,  though  shrewdly  pain'd : 
But  thus  her  passive  characters  maintain'd. 

I  never  grtidg'd,  whate'er  my  foes  report. 
Your  flaunting  fortime  in  the  lion's  court 
You  have  yoiur  day,  or  you  are  much  bdy'd. 
But  I  am  always  on  the  suffering  side: 
You  know  my  doctrine,  and  I  need  not  say, 
I  win  not,  but  I  cannot  disobey. 
On  this  firm  principle  1  ever  stood ; 
He  of  my  sons  who  fails  to  make  it  good. 
By  one  rebellious  act  renounces  to  my  blood. 

Ah,  said  the  Hind,  how  many  sons  have  you, 
Who-can  you  mother,  whom  you  never  knew ! 
But  most  of  them  who  that  relation  plead. 
Are  such  ungradous  youths  as  wish  you  dead. 
They  gape  at  rich  revenues  which  you  hold, 
And  fain  would  nibble  at  your  grand-dame  Gold ; 
Inquire  into  your  years,  ahd  laugh  to  find 
Your  crazy' temper  shows  you  much  dedin'd. 
Were  you  not  dim,  and  doted,  you  might  see 
A  pack  of  cheats  that  daim  a  pedigree. 
No  more  of  kin  to  you  than  you  to  me. 
Do  you  not  know,  that  for  a  little  coin. 
Heralds  can  fbist  a  name  into  the  line  ? 
They  ask  you  blessing  but  for  what  you  have. 
But  once  possess'd  of  what  with  care  you  save, 
The  wanton  boys  would  piss  upon  your  grave. 

Your  sons  of  latitude  uiat  court  your  grace, 
Though  most  resemblbig  you  in  form  and  fiMse, 
Are  far  the  worst  of  your  pretended  race. 
And,  but  I  blush  your  honesty  to  blot. 
Pray  Ood  you  prove  them  lawfuUy  begot : 
For  in  some  popish  Ubels  I  have  read, 
The  wolf  has  been  li|9  busy  in  your  bed ; 
At  least  her  hinder  parts,  the  beUy-piece, 
The  paunch,  and  all  that  Scorpio  daims,  are  his. 
Their  malice  too  a  sore  suspicion  brings ; 
For  though  they  dare  not  bark,  tlwy  snarl  at  kings : 
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Nor  blame  them  for  intruding  in  your  line ; 
Fat  biflhoprica  are  still  of  right  divine. 

Think  you  your  new  .Fxtmch  proadytes  are  come 
To  starve  abroad,  because  they  starv'd  at  home  ? 
Your  benefices  twinkled  from  afar ; 
They  found  the  new  Messiah  by  the  star  t 
Those  Swisses  fight  on  any  side  for  pay, 
And  'tis  the  living  that  oonfonna,  not  they. 
Mark  with  what  management  their  tribes  divide, 
Some  stick  to  you,  and  some  to  t'  odier  side. 
That  many  churdies  may  for  many  mouths  provide. 
More  vacant  puhiits  wocdd  more  converts  make ; 
AU.  would  have  latitude  enough  to  take : 
The  rest  unbeneficed  your  sects  maintain; 
For  ordinations  without  cures  are  vain, 
And  chamber  practice  is  a  silent  gain* 
Your  sons  of  breadth  at  honie  are  much  like  these  ; 
Their  soft  and  yielding  metals  run  with  ease : 
They  melt,  and  take  me  figure  of  the  mould ; 
But  harden  and  preserve  it  best  in  gold. 

Your  Delphic  sword,  the  Panther  then  replied. 
Is  doub]e.edjK*d,  and  cuts  on  either  side : 
Some  sons  of  mine,  who  bear  upon  their  shield 
Three  steeples  argent  in  a  sable  field. 
Have  shazplv  taxM  your  converts,  who,  unfed. 
Have  followM  you  for  miraclfis  of  bread ; 
Such  who  themselves  of  no  religion  are, 
AUur*d  with  gain,  for  any  will  dedaie. 
Bare  lies  with  bold  assertions  they  can  face ; 
But  dint  of  argument  is  out  of  place. 
The  grim  logician  puts  them  in  a  fright; 
'Tis  easier  far  to  flourish  than  to  fight. 
Thus  our  eighth  Henry*s  marriage  they  defame ; 
They  say  the  schism  of  beds  began  the  game. 
Divorcing  from  the  church  to  wed  the  dame ; 
Though  laigely  provM,  and  by  himself  profess'd. 
That  conscience,  conscience  would  not  let  him  rest: 
I  mean,  not  till  possessed  of  her  he  lov^d. 
And  old  unchaiming  Catharine  was  removM. 
For  sundrv  years  before  he  did  complain. 
And  told  his  ghostly  confessor  his  pain. 
With  the  same  impudence,  without  a  ground. 
They  say  that,  look  the  reformation  round. 
No  treatise  of  humility  is  found. 
But  if  nam  were,  the  gospel  does  not  want ; 
Our  Saviour  preach*d  it^  and  I  hope  you  grant 
The  sermon  on  the  mount  was  protestanL* 

No  doubt,  replyM  the  Hind,  as  sure  as  all 
The  writings  of  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul : 
On  that  decision  let  it  stand  or  falL 
Now  for  my  converts,  who,  you  say,  «mfe4. 
Have  fbllowM  me  for  minuses  of  bread ; 
Judge  n«t  by  hearsay,  but  observe  at  lowt. 
If  since  their  change  dieir  loaves  have  been  incretts^d. 
The  lion  buys  no  converts ;  if  he  did. 
Beasts  would  be  sold  as  fast  as  he  could  bid. 
Tax  those  of  interest  who  conform  for  gain. 
Or  stay  the  market  of  another  reign : 
Your  broad-way  sons  would  never  be  too  nice 
To  dose  with  Calvin,  if  he  paid  their  price ; 
But  raisM  three  steeples  higher,  would  change  their 
And  quit  the  cassodc  for  the  c^i|ing-coat         [note, 
Now,  if  you  damn  this  censure,  as  too  bold. 
Judge  by  youzsdves,  and  think  not  others  sold. 
Meantime  my  sons  accusM,  by  fame's  rejjort, 
Pay  full  attendanoa  at  the  lion's  court, 


Nor  rise  with  early  crowds,  nor  flatter  .late; 

For  silently  they  beg  who  daily  wait 

Preferment  is  bestow'd,  that  comes  unsought; 

Attendance  is  a  bribe,  and  then  'tis  bought 

How  they  should  speed,  their  fortune  is  untry'd ; 

For  not  to  ask,  is  not  to  be  deny'd. 

For  what  they  hare,  their  Ood  and  king  (hey  Ucss, 

And  hope  they  should  not  murmur,  had  they  lesi. 

But  if  ledttc'd  subsistence  to  implore, 

In  common  prudence  they  would  pass  your  door. 

Unpity'd  Hudibras,  your  champion  friend. 

Has  shown  how  far  your  charities  extend. 

This  lasting  verse  shall  on  his  tomb  be  read, 

'^  He  shamM  you  living  and  upbraida  you  dead." 

With  odious  atheist  names  you  load  ypur  foes; 
Your  liberal  dergy  why  did  I  expose  ? 
It  never  &ila  in  charities  like  those. 
In  dimes  where  true  religion  is  profess'd. 
That  imputation  were  no  laughing  jest 
But  imprimatur,  with  a  chaplain's  name, 
Is  here  suflSdent  licence  to  defiBme. 
Wliat  wonder  is  't  th»t  black  detraction  thrives ; 
The  hamidde  of  names  is  less  than  lives ; 
And  yet  the  perjur'd  murderer  survives. 

This  said,  she  paus'd  a  little,  and  suppress'd 
The  boiling  indignation  of  her  breast 
She  knew  Uie  virtue  of  her  blade,  nor  would 
Pollule  her  satire  with  ignoble  blood : 
Her  panting  foe  she  saw  before  her  eye. 
And  back  she  drew  the  shining  weapon  dry. 
So  when  the  generous  lion  has  in  si^t 
His  equal  match,  he  rouses  fat  the  fi^t; 
But  when  his  foe  lies  prostrate  on  the  plain. 
He  sheaths  his  paws,  uncurls  his  angry  mane, 
And,  pleas'd  with  bloodless  honours  of  the  day, 
Walks  over  and  disdains  th'  inglorious  prey. 
So  James,  if  great  with  less  we  may  compare, 
Arrests  his  rolling  thunder-bolts  in  air ; 
And  grants  ungmteful  friends  a  lengthen'd  space, 
T'  implore  the  remnants  of  long-su&ring  grace. 

This  breathing-time  the  matron  took ;  luid  then 
Resum'd  the  thread  of  her  discourse  again. 
Be  vengeance  wholly  left  to  powers  divine. 
And  let  Heaven  judge  betwixt  your  sons  ud  mine : 
If  joys  hereafter  must  be  purchas'd  here 
With  loss  of  all  that  mortals  hold  so  dear. 
Then  welcome  infamy  and  public  shame. 
And,  last,  a  long  farewell  to  worldly  fiuie. 
'Tis  said  with  ease,  .but,  oh,  how  hardly  try'd 
By  haughty  souls  to  human  honour  ty'd ! 
O  sharp  convulsive  pangs  of  agonizing  pride ! 
Down  then,  thou  rebel,  never  more  to  rise. 
And  what  thou  didst  and  dost  so  dearly  prise, 
That  fame,  th^t  darling  fame,  make  that  thy  sacrifice. 
'Tis  nothing  thou  hast  given,  then  add  thy  teais 
For  a  long  race  of  unrepentii^  years : 
'Tis  nothing  yet,  yet  all  thou  bast  to  give : 
Then  add  those  may-be  yeaijs  thou  hast  to  live : 
Yet  nothing  still ;  then  poor,  and  naked  come: 
Thy  father  will  receive  his  unthrift  home. 
And  thy  blest  Saviour's  blood  dischaige  the  mighty 
sunu 

Thus  (she  pursued)  I  disdpline  a  son. 
Whose  unchcck'd  fiuy  to  revenge  would  run : 
He  champs  the  bit,  impatient  of  his  loss. 
And  starts  aside,  and  flounders  at  the  cross. 
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Instinct  him  better,  gnctoua  God  1  to  know 
As  thine  is  vengeance,  so  fbigiveness  too. 
That,  sufiaring  £ram  UI  tongues,  he  bean  no  mote 
Than  what  his  aoTeieign  ban,  and  what  his  SaTiour 
bore. 

It  now  lemains  for  you  to  school  yoor  child. 
And  ask  why  6od*s  anointed  he  revil*d ; 
A  king  and  pfincaas  dead !  did  Shimei  wotk  ? 
The  cuxser's  punishment  should  fright  the  curse : 
Vour  son  was  warned,  and  wisely  gave  it  o*er. 
But  he  who  counsels  him  has  paid  the  score : 
The  heavy  malice  could  no  higher  tend, 
But  woe  to  him  on  whom  the  weights  descend ! 
So  to  permitted  ills  the  daemon  flies ; 
ilis  rage  is  aim*d  at  him  who  rules  the  skies : 
CoQstiain'd  to  quit  his  cause,  no  succour  found. 
The  foe  discharges  every  tire  around. 
In  clouds  of  smoke  abandoning  the  fight; 
But  his  own  thundering  peals  proclaim  Ms  flight. 

In  Henry's  change  lus  charge  as  ill  succeeds; 
To  that  long  story  little  answer  needs : 
Coofioat  but  Henry's  words  with  Henry's  deeds. 
Were  space  allow'd,  with  ease  it  might  be  prov'd. 
What  springs  his  blessed  reformation  mov'd. 
The  dire  eficts  appeared  in  open  sight. 
Which  from  the  cause  he  calb  a  distant  Alight, 
And  yet  no  larger  leap  than  from  the  sun  to  light. 

Now  let  your  sons  a  double  p«an  sound, 
A  trcatiae  of  humility  is  found : 
'Tis  found,  but  better  it  had  ne'er  been  sought. 
Than  thus  in  protestant  procession  biooght. 
The  fron'd  original  through  Spain  is  known, 
Rodneuex'  work,  my  celebrated  son, 
AVhich  yours,  by  ilUtranslating,  made  his  own; 
Conceal'd  its  author,  and  usurp'd  the  name, 
The  basest  and  ignoblest  theft  of  fame. 
My  altars  kindled  first  that  living  coal ; 
Restore,  or  practise  better  what  you  stole : 
That  virtue  could  this  humble  vene  inspire, 
'Tis  all  the  restitution  I  require. 

Glad -was  the  Panther  that  the  charge  was  doe'd, 
And  none  of  all  her  fiivourite  sons  expos'd. 
For  laws  of  arms  permit  each  iniur'd  man 
To  make  himself  a  saver  where  he  can. 
Perhaps  the  plunder'd  merchant  cannot  tell 
The  names  of  pirates  in  whose  hands  he  fell; 
But  at  the  den  of  thieves  he  iustly  flies. 
And  every  Algerine  is  lawful  prise. 
No  private  person  in  the  foe's  estate 
Can  plead  exemption  from  the  public  fate. 
Yet  Christian  laws  allow  not  such  redress; 
Then  let  the  greater  supersede  the  less. 
But  lei  th'  abettors  of  the  Panther's  crime 
iieam  to  make  fairer  wars  another  time. 
Some  characters  may  sure  be  found  to  write 
Among  her  sons;  for  'tis  no  common  sight, 
A  spotted  dam,  and  all  her  ofispring  white. 

The  savage,  though  she  saw  tier  plea  oontroll'd, 
Yet  would  not  whoUy  seem  to  quit  her  hold. 
But  offa'd  fairly  to  compound  the  strife. 
And  judge  conversion  by  the  convert's  life. 
'Tis  true,  she  said,  I  think  it  somewhat  Strang*, 
So  few  should  follow  profitable  change : 
For  present  joys  are  more  to  flesh  and  blood. 
Than  a  dull  prospect  of  a  distant  good. 
'Twaa  wdl  alluded  by  a  son  of  min«, 


(I  hope  to  quote  him  is  not  to  purloin) 
Two  magnets,  heaven  and  earth,  allure  to  bliss ; 
The  larger  Ipadstone  that,  the  nearer  this : 
The  weak  attraction  of  the  greater  fails; 
We  nod  awhile,  but  neighbooifaood  prevails : 
But  when  the  greater  proves  the  nearer  too, 
I  wonder  more  your  converts  come  so  slow. 
Methii^  in  those  who  firm  with  me  remain. 
It  shows  a  nobler  principle  than  gain. 

Your  inference  would  be  strong,  the  Hind  reply'd. 
If  yours  were  in  effect  the  suffering  side : 
Your  clergy's  sons  their  own  in  peace  possess, 
Nor  are  their  prospecU  in  reversion  less. 
My  proselytes  are  struck  with  awful  dread ; 
Your  bloody  comet-laws  hang  blazing  o'er  dieir  head ; 
The  respite  they  enjoy  but  only  lent, 
The  best  they  have  to  hope,  protracted  punishment 
Be  judge  yourself,  if  interest  may  prevail, 
M^ch  motives,  yours  or  mine,  will  turn  the  scale. 
'While  pride  and  pomp  allure,  and  plenteous  ease, 
That  is,  till  man's  predominant  passions  cease, 
Admire  no  longer  at  my  slow  increase. 

By  education  most  liave  been  misled ; 
So  they  believe,  because  they  so  were  bred. 
The  priest  continues  what  the  nurse  b^an. 
And  thus  the  child  imposes  on  the  man. 
The  rest  I  nam'd  before,  nor  need  repeat : 
But  interest  is  the  most  prevailing  cheat. 
The  sly  seducer  both  of  age  and  youth ; 
They  study  that,  and  think  they  study  truth. 
When  interest  fortifies  an  argument. 
Weak  reason  serves  to  gain  me  will's  assent ; 
For  souls,  already  warp'd,  receive  an  easy  bent. 
Add  long  prescription  of  establish'd  laws. 
And  pique  of  honour  to  maintain  a  cause. 
And  shame  of  chuige,  and  fear  of  future  ill,  - 
And  zeal,  the  blind  conductor  of  the  will ; 
And  chief  among  the  stiU-mistaking  crowd. 
The  fame  of  teadien  obstinate  and  proud. 
And  more  than  all  the  private  judge  allow'd; 
Disdain  of  fathers  whicn  the  dance  began ; 
And  last,  uncertain  whose  the  narrower  span. 
The  down  unread,  and  half.read  gentleman. 

To  this  the  Panther,  with  a  scornful  smile : 
Yet  stfll  you  travel  with  unweaMbd  toil. 
And  range  around  the  realm  without  control. 
Among  my  sons  for  proselytes  to  prowl. 
And  here  and  there  you  snap  some  silly  souL 
You  hinted  fears  of  future  change  in  state ; 
Pray  Heaven  you  did  not  prophesy  your  £ste  I 
Perhaps,  you  think  your  time  of  triumph  near. 
But  may  mistake  the  season  of  the  yeiur ; 
The  swallow's  fortune  gives  you  cause  to  fear. 

For  charity,  reply'd  the  matron,  tdl 
What  sad  mischance  those  pretty  birds  befd. 

Nay,  no  mischance,  the  savage  dame  reply'd. 
But  want  of  wit  in  their  unerring  guide. 
And  eager  haste,  and  gaudy  hopes,  and  giddy  pride. 
Yet  willing  timdy  warning  may  prevail. 
Make  you  the  moral,  and  I'll  tell  the  tale. 

The  swallow,  privileg'd  above  the  rest 
Of  all  the  birds,  as  men's  familiar  guest. 
Pursues  the  sun  in  summer  brisk  and  bold. 
But  wisely  shuns  the  persecuting  cold : 
Is  well  to  chancels  and  to  chimneys  known. 
Though  'tis  not  thought  she  feeds  on  smoke  alone. 
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From  hence  she  has  been  held  of  heavenly  line, 
Endued  with  particles  of  soul  divine. 
This  meny  chorister  had  long  possessed 
Her  summer  seat,  and  feather'd  well  hec.neit : 
Till  frowning  skies  began  to  change  thehr  cheer, 
And  time  tum*d  up  tl^  wrong  side  of  the  year; 
The  shedding  trees  began  the  ground  to  strew 
With  yellow  leaves,  and  bitter  blasts  to  blow. 
Sad  auguries  of  winter  thence  she  drew, 
Which  by  instinct,  or  prophesy,  she  knew  : 
When  prudence  wamM  her  to  remove  betimes, 
And  seek  a  better  heaven,  and  warmer  dimes. 

Her  sons  were  summonM  on  a  Steeplers  hei^t. 
And,  caUM  in  common  council,  vote  a  flight  $ 
The  dav  was  namM,  the  next  that  should  be  &ir: 
All  to  ttie  general  rendesvous  repair,  [in  air, 

They  try  their  fluttering  wings,  and  tzust  themselves 
But  whether  upward  to  the  moon  they  go, 
Or  dream  the  winter  out  in  caves  below. 
Or  hawk  at  flies  elsewhere,  concerns  us  not  to  know. 
Southwards,  you  mav  be  sure,  they  bent  their  flight ; 
And  harbour*d  in  a  nollow  rock  at  night : 
Next  mom  they  rose,  and  set  up  every  sadl ; 
The  wind  was  ftur,  but  blew  a  mackaiel  gsle : 
The  sickly  voung  sat  shivering  on  the  shore, 
Abhorr'd  salt  water  never  seen  before. 
And  prayM  their  tq^der  mothers  to  delay 
Thepassage,  and  eS^ect  a  fairer  day. 

With  these  the  martin  readily  concurr*d, 
A  church-begot  and  church-beueving  bird ; 
Of  little  body,  but  of  lofty  mind, 
Round.beUy*d,  for  a  dignity  design*d. 
And  much  a  dunce,  as  martins  are  by  kind. 
Yet  often  quoted  cancn-laws,  and  code. 
And  fathers  which  he  never  understood : 
But  little  learning  needs  in  noble  Mood. 
For,  sooth  to  say,  the  swallow  brought  him  in 
Her  housdiold  diaplain,  and  her  next  of  kin : 
In  superstition  silly  to  excess. 
And  cssdng  schemes  by  planetary  guess : 
In  fine,  short-winff*d,  unfit  himself  to  fly. 
His  fear  foretold  foul  weather  in  the  sky. 

Besides,  a  raven  from  a  wither*d  oak. 
Left  of  their  lodging,  was  observed  to  croak. 
That  omen  likMhiai  not:  so  his  advice 
Was  present  safety,  bought  at  any  price ; 
A  seeming  pious  care,  that  coverM  cowardice. 
To  strengUien  this,  he  told  a  boding  dieam, 
Of  rising  waters  and  a  troubled  stream. 
Sure  signs  of  anguish,  dangers,  and  distress, 
With  something  moie,  not  lawful  to  express : 
By  which  he  slyly  seemM  to  intimate 
Some  secret  revelation  of  their  flMe. 
For,  he  concluded,  once  upon  a  time 
He  found  a  leaf  inscribed  with  sacred  rhyme, 
Whose  antique  chazacieis  dM  wdl  denote 
The  SibyP  8  hand  of  the  CumsBan  grot  i 
The  mad  divinercss  liad  plainly  writ, 
A  tune  should  come,  but  many  ages  yet. 
In  which,  sinister  destinies  ordain, 
A  dame  should  drown  with  all  her  fcathcr*d  train. 
And  seas  from  thence  be  call'd  the  Chelidouian  main. 
At  this,  some  shook  for  fear,  the  more  devout 
Arose,  and  bless'd  themselves  from  head  to  foot. 

*Tis  true,  some  stagers  of  the  wiser  sort 
Made  all  tliese  idle  wonderments  their  sport  : 


They  said,  their  only  danger  was  dday. 
And  he,  who  heard  iriiat  everv  fool  ooidd  ny. 
Would  novo:  fix  his  thnogfats,  but  trhn  his  time 

away. 
The  passage  yet  was  good ;  the  wind,  'tis  true. 
Was  somewfaiat  hi^^  but  that  was  nothing  new. 
No  more  than  usual  equinoxes  blew. 
The  sun,  abeady  fkom  the  scales  dodin'd. 
Gave  little  hopes  of  better  days  bchhid. 
But  change  from  bad  to  worse  of  weather  and  of  wind. 
Nor  need  thnr  fear  the  dampness  of  the  sky 
Should  fiag  their  wings,  and  hinder  them  to  fly, 
*Twas  only  water  thrown  on  sails  too  dry. 
But,  least  of  all,  philosophy  presumes 
Of  truth  in  dresms,  ttam  melancholy  fumes : 
Perhaps  the  martin,  hous*d  in  holy  ground. 
Might  think  of  ghosts  that  walk  their  midnight  nrand, 
Till  grosser  atoms  tumbling  in  the  stream 
Of  frncy,  madly  met,  and  dubb'd  into  a  dream  s 
As  little  weight  his  vam  presages  bear, 
Of  ill  effect  to  such  alone  who  Itear : 
Most  prophecies  are  of  a  piece  with  these ; 
Each  Nostradamus  can  foretel  with  case, 
Not  naming  persons  and  confoundina  tfaiies ; 
One  casual  truth  supports  a  thousand  lying  rfaymea. 

Th'  advice  was  true ;  but  fear  had  sdsM  the  most. 
And  all  good  counsd  is  on  cowards  lost. 
The  question  crudely  put  to  shun  deUy, 
*Twas  cairyM  by  the  major  part  to  stay. 

Hi»  point  thus  gained.  Sir  Martin  dated  thence 
His  power,  and  f):om  a  priest  became  a  prince. 
He  ordcrM  all  things  with  a  busy  care 
And  cells  and  refectories  did  prepare. 
And  large  provisions  laid  of  winter  /axe  2 
But  now  and  then  let  fall  a  word  or  two 
Of  hope,  that  Heaven  some  miracle  mif^t  show. 
And  for  their  sakea  the  sun  should  backward  go ; 
Against  the  laws  of  nature  upward  dimb, 
And,  mounted  on  the  Ram,  renew  die  prime ; 
For  which  two  proofs  in  sacred  story  lay. 
Of  Ahaz*  dial,  and  of  Joshua*s  day. 
In  expectation  of  such  times  aa  thoK, 
A  chapel  housed  them,  truly  callM  of  eases 
For  Martin  much  devotion  did  not  aak ; 
They  prayM  sometimes,  and  that  was  all  their  task. 

It  happened,  as,  beyond  the  reach  of  wit, 
Blind  prophecies  may  have  a  lucky  hit, 
That  tiiis  acoompliah*d,  or  at  least  in  part, 
Gave  great  repute  to  their  new  Meriin*s  art. 
Some  swifts,  the  giaAts  of  the  ftwaUow  kind, 
Laige4imb*d,  stoutJiearted,  buf  of  stupid  1 
(For  Swisses  or  for  Gibeonites  designM), 
These  lubbers,  peeping  through  a  broken  pane 
To  suck  fresh  air,  surveyed  &  nei^bouriiDig  dbfai ; 
And  saw  (but  scsicely  could  believe  dieir  eyes) 
New  blossoms  flourish,  and  new  flowers  arise  $ 
As  God  had  been  abmad,  and,  walking  these. 
Had  left  his  footsteps,  and  reformed  the  years 
The  sunny  hills  firom  far  were  seen  to  slow 
With  glittering  beams,  and  in  the  mesds  below 
The  burnished  brooks  ^ppearM  with  liquid  gold  to  flow. 
At  last  they  heard  the  foolish  cuckoo  sing, 
Whose  note  prodaimM  the  holy-day  d  spring. 

No  longer  doubting,  all  prepare  to  ftf. 
And  repossess  their  psitrimonial  sky. 
The  priest  before  them  did  his  wings  diipli^; 
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And,  that  good  OBdauiDlgbC  attend  thdr  way, 
As  luck  would  hem  it,  'twai  SL  Maartin*8  daj* 
.  Who  Imt  the  iwallow  triumphs  now  alone  ? 
The  canopv  of  heaTea  ballhorown: 
Her  jroatbral  ofl^King  to  their  haunts  repair, 
And  slide  along  m  grades,  and  skhn  in  air, 
And  oip  for  insects  in  the  puding  springs, 
And  stoop  on  riven  to  reCkesh  tlior  wings. 
Theb  motheis  think  a  fidr  provision  made, 
That  evory  son  can  live  upon  his  trade: 
And,  now  the  csieful  cfaa^  is  off  their  hands. 
Look  out  for  hnslHmda,  ai^  new  nuptial  bands : 
The  youtlifiil  widow  longs  to  be  supply'd ; 
But  fist  the  lover  is  by  Uwyen  ty'd 
To  settle  iointuxe-chimneys  on  the  bride. 
So  tluck  Uiey  couple  in  so  short  a  space, 
That  Martinis  mairiage-ofiferings  rise  iq[Moe. 
Their  ancient  houses,  running  to  decay. 
Are  fnrbishM  up  and  cemented  with  day ; 
They  teem  already ;  store  of  eggs  are  Isid, 
And  brooding  mothers  caD  Ludna*s  aid. 
Fame  spreads  the  news,  and  foreign  fowls  appear 
In  flocks  to  greet  die  new  returning  year. 
To  bless  the  fkyundei^  and  partake  the  cheer. 

And  now  'twas  thne  (ro  fast  their  numben  rise) 
To  plant  afaraad  and  people  colonies. 
The  youth  drawn  forth,  as  Martin  had  desb*d, 
(For  so  their  cruel  destiny  required) 
Were  sent  £ur  off  on  an  uL-fated  day  i 
The  rest  woidd  needs  conduct  them  on  their  way, 
And  Martin  went,  because  he  fear'd  alone  to  stay. 

So  long  they  flew  with  inoonsidente  haste, 
That  now  dieir  afternoon  began  to  wisste ; 
And,  what  was  ominous,  that  very  mom 
The  sui  was  entec'd  into  Capricorn ; 
Whidi,  by  their  bad  astronomer^s  account, 
That  week  the  Virgin  Balance  should  remount 
An  infant  moon  eclip8*d  him  in  his  way, 
And  hid  the  small  remainders  of  his  day. 
The  crowd,  amax*d,  pursued  no  certain  mark ; 
But  birds  met  birds,  sad  justled  in  the  dark ; 
Few  mind  the  public  m  a  panic  fright; 
And  fear  increase  the  honor  of  the  night. 
Night  came,  but  unattended  with  repose ; 
Alone  she  came,  no  sleep  their  eyes  to  dose : 
Aleoc,  and  black  she  came ;  no  friendly  stars  arose. 

What  should  they  do,  boet  with  dangers  round. 
No  neighbouring  dorp,  no  lodging  to  be  found,   • 
But  blnky  plains,  and  bare  unhospitable  gtound  ? 
The  latter  brood,  who  just  began  to  fly, 
iSick-featfaer'd,  and  impractis*d  in  the  sky. 
For  succour  to  their  hdpless  mother  call  I 
She  spnasds  her  wings ;  some  few  beneath  them  crawl ; 
She  spreads  them  i^der  yet,  but  could  not  cover  alL 
T*  augment  ttmr  woes,  the  winds  began  to  move 
Debate  in  air  for  empty  fields  above ; 
Till  Boreas  got  the  skies,  and  ponx*d  amain 
Uis  rattling  hailstonea  mix*d  with  snow  and  rain. 

The  ioywss  moming  late  arose,  and  found 
A  dreadful  desolation  reign  around. 
Some  bury'd  in  the  snow,  some  fnaen  to  the  ground ; 
The  rest  weve  struggling  still  with  deadi,  and  lay 
The  crows*  and  ravens*  rights,  an  undefended  prey : 
Rzoepthig  Martin's  race ;  for  they  and  he 
Had  gain*d  the  shdter  of  a  hollow  tree : 
But,  soon  disqyver'd  by  a  sturdy  down. 


He  hesded  all  the  rsbble  of  a  town. 

And  finished  them  with  bats,  or  poIl*d  them  down. 

Martin  himself  was  caught  alive,  and  try*d 

For  treasonous  crimes,  because  the  laws  provide 

No  martin  there  in  winter  shall  abide. 

High  on  an  oak,  whidi  never  leaf  shall  bear, 

He  breathed  his  last,  exposM  to  open  air ; 

And  there  his  corpse  unblessed  is  hanging  still, 

To  show  the  diange  of  winds  with  his  prophedc  biU. 

The  patience  of  the  Hind  did  almost  fail ; 
For  weiU  she  marked  the  malice  of  the  tale : 
Which  ribbald  art  their  church  to  Luther  owes ; 
In  malice  it  began,  by  malice  grows ; 
He  Bow*d  the  serpents*  teeth,  an  iron-harvest  rose. 
3ut  most  in  Martin's  character  and  fate, 
She  saw  her  slander'd  sons,  the  Panther's  hate, 
The  people's  rage,  the  persecuting  state : 
Then  said,  I  take  th'  advice  in  £dendly  part: 
You  dear  your  consdenoe,  or  at  least  your  heart. 
Perhaps  you  fisil'd  in  your  foreseeing  skill. 
For  swallows  are  unlucky  birds  to  Idll : 
As  for  my  sons,  the  fimily  is  bl^'d 
Whose  every  child  is  equal  to  the  rest : 
No  church  refonn'd  can  boast  a  blamdess  Une  $ 
Such  martins  build  in  yours,  and  more  than  mine : 
Or  else  an  old  fanatic  author  lies, 
Who  summ'd  their  scandals  up  by  centuries. 
But  through  your  parable  I  plainly  see 
The  bloody  laws,  the  crowd's  barbsrinr ; 
The  sunshine  that  offends  the  purblind  sight : 
Had  some  their  wishes,  it  would  soon  be  nl^t. 
Mistake  me  not ;  the  diaige  concerns  not  you. 
Your  sons  are  malcontents,  Jl>ut  yet  are  true, ' 
As  far  as  non-resistance  makes  diem  so ; 
But  diat's  a  word  of  neutral  sense,  you  know, 
A  passive  term,  which  no  relief  wfll  bring. 
But  trims  betwixt  a  rebd  and  a  king. 

Rest  wen  assur'd,  the  Pardelis  reply'd. 
My  sons  would  all  support  the  regal  ^ide,        [try'd. 
Though  Heaven  forbid  the  cause  by  battle  should  be 

Thie  matron  answer'd  with  a  loud  amen. 
And  thus  pursued  her  awument  again : 
If,  as  you  say,  and  as  I  hope  no  less. 
Your  sons  will  practise  what  yoursdves  profess, 
What  angry  power  prevents  our  present  peace  ? 
The  lion,  studious  of  our  common  good, 
Desires  (and  kings'  desires  arc  ill  withstood) 
To  join  our  nations  in  a  lasting  love ; 
The  bars  betwixt  are  easy  to  remove ; 
For  sanguinary  laws  were  never  made  above* 
If  you  condemn  that  prince  of  tyranny, 
Whose  mandate  forc'd  your  Gallic  friends  to  fly. 
Make  not  a  worse  example  of  your  own ; 
Or  cease  to  rail  at  causdess  rigour  shown. 
And  let  the  guildess  person  tlirow  the  stone. 
His  blunted  sword  your  suffering  brotherhood 
Have  sddom  fdt ;  he  stops  it  short  of  blood. 
But  you  have  ground  the  persecuting  knife, 
And  set  it  to  a  raror  edge  on  life. 
Curs'd  be  the  wit  which  crudty  refines, 
Or  to  his  fadicr's  rod  the  scorpion's  joins ;        [loins. 
Your  finger  is  more  gross  than  the  great  monarch's 
But  you,  perhaps,  remove  that  bloody  note,  ^ 
And  stick  it  on  the  first  reformer's  coat 
Oh  let  their  crime  in  long  oblivion  sleep : 
'Twas  theirs  indeed  to  nmkc,  'tis  yours  to  keep. 
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Unjust,  or  juit,  is  all  the  question  now ; 
'Tis  plain,  that  not  repealing  you  allow. 

To  name  the  Test,  would  put  you  in  a  lage ; 
You  charge  not  that  on  any  former  age. 
But  smile  to  think  how  innocent  you  stand, 
Arm*d  by  a  weapon  put  into  your  hand. 
Yet  still  remember,  that  you  wield  a  sword 
ForgM  by  your  foes  against  your  sovereign  lord ; 
DesignM  to  hew  th*  imperial  cedar  down. 
Defraud  succession,  and  dis-heir  the  crown. 
T'  abhor  the  makers,  and  their  laws  approve, 
Is  to  hate  traitors,  and  the  treason  love. 
What  means  it  else,  which  now  your  children  say, 
We  made  it  not,  nor  will  we  take  away  ? 

Suppose  some  great  oppressor  had,  by  slei^^t 
Of  law,  disseis'd  your  brother  of  his  right. 
Your  conunon  sire  surrendering  in  a  fright ; 
Would  you  to  that  unrighteous  title  stand. 
Left  by  the  villain^s  wil^  to  heir  the  land  ? 
More  just  was  Judas,  who  his  Saviour  sold ; 
The  sacrilegious  bribe  he  could  not  hold. 
Nor  hang  in  peace,  before  he  rendoed  back  the  gold. 
Wliat  more  could  you  have  done,  than  now  you  do, 
Had  Gates  and  Bedloe,  and  their  plot,  been  true  ? 
Some  specious  reasons  for  those  wrongs  were  found ; 
Their  dire  magicians  threw  their  mists  around. 
And  wise  men  walkM  as  on  endianted  ground. 
But  now,  when  time  has  made  th*  imposture  plain, 
(Late  though  he  followed  truth,  and  limping  held  her 

What  n&w  delusion  charms  your  cheated  eyes  again  ? 

The  painted  harlot  might  awhile  bewitch. 

But  why  the  hag  uncased,  and  all  obscene  with  itch  ? 

The  first  reformers  were  a  modest  race; 
Our  peers  possessed  in  peace  their  native  place; 
And  when  rebellious  arms  o*ertuinM  the  state. 
They  sufiferM  only  in  the  common  f»te : 
But  now  the  sovereign  mountsthe  regal  chair. 
And  mitred  seats  are  fiill,  yet  David's  bench  is  bare. 
Your  answer  is,  they  were  not  dispossest ; 
They  need  but  rub  their  metal  on  die  test 
To  prove  dieir  ore :  'twere  well  if  gold  alone 
Were  touch'd  and  try'd  on  your  discerning  stone ; 
But  that  unfaithful  test  unsound  will  pass 
The  dross  of  atheists,  and  sectarian  brass : 
As  if  the  experiment  were  made  to  hold 
For  base  production,  and  reject  the  gold. 
Thus  men  ungodded  may  to  places  rise. 
And  sects  may  be  preferr'd  without  disguise:' 
No  danger  to  the  cnurdi  or  state  from  &8e ; 
The  papist  only  has  his  writ  of  ease. 
No  gainful  office  gives  him  the  pretence 
To  grind  the  subject,  or  defraud  the  prince. 
Wrong  conscience,  or  no  conscience,  may  deserve 
To  thrive ;  but  ours  alone  is  privileg'd  to  starve. 

Still  thank  yourselves,  you  cry;  your  noble  race 
We  banish  not,  but  they  forsake  the  place ; 
Our  doors  are  open :  true,  but  ere  they  come. 
You  toss  your  'censing  test,  and  fiune  the  room ; 
As  if  'twere  Toby's  rival  to  expel, 
And  fright  the  fiend  who  could  not  bear  the  smell. 

To  this  the  Panther  sharply  had  reply 'd ; 
But,  having  gain'd  a  verdict  on  her  side. 
She  wisely  gave  the  loser  leave  to  chide ; 
Well  satisfy'd  to  have  the  But  and  Peace, 
And  for  the  plaintiff's  cause  she  car'd  the  ^, 


Because  she  sued  infbrma  pauperit: 

Yet  thought  it  decent  something  should  be  laid ; 

For  secret  gidlt  by  silence  is  belray'd. 

So  neither  granted  all,  nor  much  deny'd, 

But  answer'd  with  a  yawning  kmd  of  pride. 

Methinks  such  tenns  of  prafo'd  peace  yon  bring. 
As  once  iEneas  to  th'  Italilm  king : 
By  long  possession  all  the  land  is  mine; 
You  strangers  come  with  your  intruding  line, 
To  share  my  sceptre,  which  you  call  to  join. 
You  plead  like  lum  an  ancient  pedigree. 
And  daim  a  peaceful  seat  by  &te'8  decree. 
In  ready  pomp  your  sacrificer  stands, 
T'  unite  die  Trojan  and  the  Latin  bands. 
And,  that  the  league  more  firmly  may  be  ty*d. 
Demand  the  fair  Lavinia  for  your  bride. 
Thus  plausibly  you  veil  th'  intended  wrong. 
But  still  you  bring  your  exil'd  gods  along; 
And  will  endeavour,  in  succeeding  space. 
Those  household  puppets  on  our  heardis  to  place. 
Periiapa  some  barbarous  laws  have  been  prefrsr'd  ; 
I  spalre  against  the  test,  but  was  not  heard ; 
These  to  rescind,  and  peerage  to  restore, 
My  gracious  sovereign  would  my  vote  implore : 
I  owe  him  much,  but  owe  my  oonsdenoe  moie. 

Conscience  is  then  your  plea,  reply'd  the  dame> 
Which  weU  inform'd  will  ^er  be  the  same. 
But  yours  is  much  of  the  camelion  hue, 
To  change  the  die  with  every  distant  view. 
When  first  the  lion  sat  with  awiiil  sway. 
Your  conscience  taught  your  duty  to  obey: 
He  might  have  had  your  statutes  and  your  teat; 
No  conscience  but  of  subjects  was  profess'd. 
He  found  your  temper,  and  no  farther  try'd. 
But  on  that  broken  reed  youi  diurcfa  rely'd. 
In  vain  the  sects  essay'd  their  utmost  art, 
With  offer'd  treasure  to  espouse  their  part ; 
Their  treasures  were  a  bribe  too  mean  to  move  his  heart. 
But  when  by  long  experience  you  had  prov'd 
How  far  he  could  forgive,  how  well  he  lov'd  ; 
A  goodness  tliat  excdi'd  his  godlike  race. 
And  only  short  of  Heaven's  unbounded  grace ; 
A  flood  of  mercy  that  o'erflow'd  our  isle. 
Calm  in  the  rise,  and  fruitful  as  the  Nile ; 
Forgetting  whence  your  £gypt  was  supply'd. 
You  thought  your  sovereign  bound  to  send  the  tide : 
Nor  upwud  look'd  on  that  immortal  spring. 
But  vainly  deem'd,  he  durst  not  be  a  king : 
Then  Conscience,  unrestrain'd  by  fear,  b%an 
To  stretch  her  limits,  and  eztena  the  span ; 
Did  his  indulgence  as  her  gift  dispose. 
And  make  a  wise  alliance  with  her  foes. 
Can  Conscience  own  th'  associating  name, 
And  raise  no  blushes  to  conceal  her  shame  ? 
For  sure  she  has  beoi  thought  a  bashful  dame 
But  if  the  cause  by  battle  riiould  be  try'd. 
You  grant  she  must  espouse  the  regal  side: 
O  Proteus  Conscience,  never  to  be  ty'd ! 
Wliat  Phosbtts  tram  the  Tripod  shall  disclose. 
Which  are,  in  last  resort,  your  friends  or  foea? 
Homer,  who  leam'd  the  language  of  the  sky. 
The  seeming  Oordian  knot  would  soon  untye ; 
Immortal  powers  the  tenn  of  Conedenoe  know, 
But  Interest  is  her  name  with  men  below. 

Consdeiice  or  Interest  be't,  or  both  in  one, 
The  Panther  answer'd  in  a  surly  tone; 
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The  first  commands  me  to  maJntein  the  oowii^ 
The  last  foifoids  to  throw  my  barriers  down. 
Our  penal  Uws  no  sons  of  yours  admit. 
Our  test  exdudes  your  tribe  from  benefit 
These  are  my  banks  your  ocean  to  withstand, 
Hliich  proudly  rising  overlooks  the  land ; 
And  onoe  let  m,  with  unresisted  sway. 
Would  sweep  the  pastors  and  their  flocks  away. 
Think  not  my  judgment  leads  me  to  comply 
With  laws  unjust,  but  hard  necessity: 
Imperious  neol  which  cannot  be  withstood. 
Makes  ill  authentic,  for  a  greater  good. 
Possess  your  soul  with  patience,  and  attend : 
A  more  auspicious  planet  may  ascend ; 
Cio^  fortune  may  present  some  happier  time, 
With  means  to  cancel  my  unwilling  crime 
(Unwilling,  witness  all  ye  powen  above), 
To  mend  my  enors,  and  redeem  your  love : 
That  little  tpace  you  safely  may  allow ; 
Vonr  all-disnensing  power  protects  you  now. 

Hold,  said  the  Hind,  'tis  needless  to  explain ; 
You  would  postpone  me  to  another  reign ; 
Till  when  you  are  content  to  be  unjust : 
Your  part  is  to  possess,  and  mine  to  trust. 
A  fsir  exchange  proposed  of  future  chance, 
For  present  profit  and  inheritance. 
Few  words  will  serve  to  finish  our  dispute ; 
Who  will  not  now  repeal,  would  persecute. 
To  ripen  green  revenge  your  hopes  attend. 
Wishing  that  happier  phmet  would  ascend. 
For  shame !  let  conscience  be  your  plea  no  more : 
To  will  hereafter,  proves  she  might  before : 
But  she's  a  bawd  to  gain,  and  holds  the  door. 

Y^ur  care  about  vour  banks  infers  a  fear 
Of  thitsttening  flooos  and  inundations  near ; 
If  so,  a  just  reprise  would  only  be. 
Of  what  the  land  usurped  upon  the  sea ; 
And  all  your  jealousies  but  serve  to  show 
Ydur  ground  b,  like  your  neighbour-nation,  low. 
T'  intrench  in  what  you  grant  unrighteous  laws, 
Is  to  district  the  justice  of  your  cause ; 
And  argues  that  &c  true  religion  lies 
In  those  weak  adversaries  you  despise. 

Tyrannic  force  is  that  which  least  you  fear; 
The  sound  is  frightful  in  a  Christian's  ear : 
Avert  it,  Ueayen !  nor  let  that  plague  be  sent 
To  us  fliom  the  dispeopled  contment 
But  piety  oonmianas  me  to  refrain ; 
Those  pray^n»  are  needless  in  this  monarch's  reign. 
Behold !  bow  he  protects  your  friends  oppress'd. 
Receives  the  banish'd,  succours  the  distress'd: 
B^old !  for  you  may  read  an  honest  open  breast 
lie  stands  in  daylight,  and  disdains  to  hide 
An  act,  to  which  by  honour  he  is  ty'd, 
A  generous,  laudable,  and  kingly  pride. 
Your  Uxt  be  would  rtpeal,  his  peers  restore ; 
This,  wlien  he  says  he  means,  he  n^eans  no  more. 

WeD,  said  the  Panther,  I  believe  him  just, 
And  yet — 

And  yet,  'tis  but  because  you  must : 
You  wcnild  be  trusted,  but  you  would  not  trust. 
The  Hind  thus  briefly;  and  disdain'd  t'  inlarge 
On  power  of  kings,  and  their  superior  charge. 
As  Heaven's  trustees  before  the  people*s  choice, 
Though  suxathe  Panther  did  not  much  rejoice      • 
To  Ji^  thofe  echoes  given  of  her  once-loyal  voice. 
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The  matron  woo'd  her  kindness  to  the  last. 
But  could  not  win ;  her  hour  of  grace  was  past 
Whom  thus  persisting,  when  she  could  not  bring 
To  leave  the  wolf,  and  to  believe  her  king. 
She  gave  her  up,  and  fairly  wish'd  her  joy 
Of  her  late  treaty  with  her  new  ally: 
Which  well  she  hop'd  would  more  successful  prove. 
Than  was  the  pigeon's  and  the  buszard's  love. 
The  Panther  ask'd,  wimt  concord  there  ooidd  be 
Betwixt  two  kinds  whose  natures  disagree  ? 

The  dame  reply'd :  'Tis  sung  in  every  street, 
The  common  chat  of  gossips  when  they  meet : 
But,  since  unheard  by  vou,  'tis  worth  your  while 
To  take  a  wholesome  tale,  though  told  in  homely  style. 

A  plain  good  man,  whose  name  is  understood, 
So  few  deserve  the  name  of  plain  and  good) 
>f  three  faur  lineal  lordships  stood  possess'd. 
And  Uv'd,  as  reason  was,  upon  the  best 
Inur'd  to  hardships  from  his  early  youth. 
Much  had  he  done,  and  sufier'd  for  his  truth : 
At  land  and  sea,  in  many  a  doubtful  fight. 
Was  never  known  a  more  advedturous  knight 
Who  oft'ner  drew  his  sword,  and  always  iBnr  the  right 

As  fortune  would  ^his  fortune  came,  though  late) 
He  took  possession  or  his  just  estate: 
Nor  rack'd  his  tenants  with  increase  of  rent ; 
Nor  liv'd  too  sparing,  nor  too  largely  spent; 
But  overlook'd  his  hinds ;  their  pay  was  just. 
And  ready,  for  he  scom'd  to  go  on  trust: 
Slow  to  resolve,  but  in  perfotmanoe  quick ; 
So  true,  that  he  was  awkward  at  a  trick. 
For  little  souls  on  little  shifts  rely, 
And  cowards  arts  of  mean  expedients  tiy ; 
The  noble  mind  will  dare  do  any  thing  but  lye. 
False  friends,  his  deadliest  foes,  could  find  na  way 
But  shows  of  honest  bluntness  to  betray: 
That  unsuspected  plainness  he  believ'd ; 
He  look'd  into  himself,  and  was  deoeiv'd. 
Some  lucky  planet  sure  attends  his  birth. 
Or  Heaven  would  make  a  miracle  on  earth ; 
For  prosperous  honesty  is  seldom  seen 
To  bear  so  dead  a  weight,  and  yet  to  win. 
It  looks  as  fate  with  nature's  law  would  strive. 
To  show  plain-dealing  once  an  age  may  thrive : 
And,  when  so  tough  a  frame  she  could  not  bend. 
Exceeded  her  commission  to  befriend. 

This  grateful  man,  as  Heaven  increased  his  store, 
Gave  Qod  again,  and  daily  fed  his  poor. 
His  house  with  all  convenience  was  purvey 'd ; 
The  rest  he  found,  but  rais'd  the  fabric  where  he  pray*d ; 
And  in  that  sacred  place  his  beauteous  wife 
Employ'd  her  happiest  hours  of  holy  life. 

Nor  did  their  ^ms  extend  to  those  alone, 
Whom  common  faith  more  strictly  made  their  own  ; 
A  sort  of  doves  were  hous'd  too  near  their  hall. 
Who  cross  the  proverb  and  abound  with  gall. 
Though  some,  'tis  true,  are  passively  inclin'd. 
The  greater  part  degenerate  from  their  kind ; 
Voracious  birds  that  hotly  bill  and  breed. 
And  largely  drink,  because  on  salt  they  feed. 
Small  gain  from  them  their  bounteous  owner  draws; 
Yet,  bound  by  promise,  he  supports  their  cause. 
As  corporations  privileged  by  laws. 

That  house  which  harbour  to  their  kind  afibrds, 
M'as  built  long  since,  Ood  knows,  for  better  birds ; 
But  fluttering  there  they  nestle  near  the  throne. 
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And  lodgt  in  haliitykiit  not  tfieir  own ; 

By  thdr  high  oops  and  eotny  gisanb  known. 

Like  hsipiM  they  could  loent  a  plenteous  boaid^ 

Then  to  he  sue  they  never  fiul*d  their  lord : 

The  lest  was  fimn,  and  hare  attendance  paid ; 

They  drunk,  and  eat,  and  grudgingly  obey*d. 

The  move  they  fed,  they  raTen*d  sdll  for  more  $ 

They  drainM  ftom  Dan,  and  left  Beeisheba  poor. 

All  this  they  had  by  law,  and  nooe  repinM ; 

The  preference  was  but  due  to  Leri^s  kind : 

But  when  some  lay-preferment  fdl  by  chance, 

The  gooimands  made  it  their  inheritance. 

MHien  once  possessed,  tliey  nevei  quit  tlieir  claim ; 

For  then  'tis  sanctifyM  to  Heaven's  high  name ; 

And  hallowM  thus,  they  cannot  gire  consent, 

The  gift  should  be  prophanM  by  woddly  management. 

Their  flesh  was  never  to  the  table  serv*d ; 
Thous^  'tis  not  thence  infanr'd  the  birds  weie  starv'd ; 
But  mat  their  master  did  not  like  the  food. 
As  rank,  and  breeding  melancholy  blood. 
Nor  did  it  with  his  f^ndaoB  nature  suit, 
Ev'n  though  they  were  not  doves,  to  persecute : 
Yet  he  refus'd  (nor  could  they  take  ofienoe) 
Their  ^utton  kind  should  teach  him  abstinence. 
Nor  conseoated  grain  their  wheat  he  thought, 
Mliich  new  from  treading  in  their  bills  they  brought: 
But  left  his  hinds  each  in  his  private  power. 
That  those  who  like  the  bran  might  leave  the  flour. 
He  for  himself,  and  not  for  others,  chose,  * 
Nor  would  he  be  impos'd  on,  nor  impose; 
But  in  thehr  fiices  his  devotion  paid. 
And  sacrifice  with  solemn  rites  was  made^ 
And  sacred  incense  on  his  altars  laid. 
Besides  these  jolly  birds,  whose  corpse  impure 
Repaid  their  commons  with  their  Salt-manure; 
Another  farm  he  had  behind  his  house, 
Not  overstock'd,  but  barely  for  his  use : 
Wherein  his  poor  domestic  poultry  fed. 
And  from  his  pious  hands  reodv'd  their  bread. 
Our  pamper'd  pigeons,  with  malignant  eyes, 
Bdidd  these  inmates,  and  (heir  nurseries : 
Though  haid  their  fare,  at  evening,  and  at  mom, 
A  cruise  d  water,  and  an  ear  of  com ; 
Yet  still  they  grudg'd  that  modicum,  and  thought 
A  sheaf  in  every  sinsle  gram  was  brought. 
Fain  would  thev  fll<£  that  little  food  away, 
Mliile  unrestram'd  those  happy  gluttons  prey. 
And  much  they  griev'd  to  see,  so  ni^  their  nail, 
The  bfad  that  wam'd  St.  Peter  of  his  frdl : 
That  he  should  raise  Ms  mitred  crest  on  hig^ 
And  dap  his  wings,  and  call  his  family 
TO  sacred  rites ;  and  vex  th'  etherial  powers 
With  midnight  matins  at  uncivil  hours ; 
Nay  more,  Us  quiet  neighbouis  should  molest, 
Just  in  the  sweetness  of  their  morning  rest 
Beast  of  a  bird,  supinely  when  he  might 
Lie  snug  and  aleo),  to  rise  before  thelight ! 
What  if  his  dull  forefathers  us'd  that  cry. 
Could  he  not  let  a  bad  example  die? 
The  would  was  fSdIen  into  an  easier  way; 
This  age  knew  better  than  to  fast  and  pray. 
Good  sense  in  sacred  worship  would  appear 
S>o  to  begin,  as  they  might  end  the  year. 
Such  floats  in  former  times  had  wrought  the  falls 
Of  crowina  Chanticleers  in  doyster'd  walls. 
BxpeU'd  &  this,  and  for  their  hmds  they  fled ; 


And  sister  Partlet  with  her  hooded  head 

Was  hooted  hence,  because  she  would  not  pray  a-bcd. 

The  way  to  wb  the  restifT  world  to  God, 

Was  to  lay  by  the  disciplining  rod, 

Uniiatural  fSuts,  and  fbnign  forms  of  prayer ; 

Religion  frights  us  with  a  mien  severe 

'Tis  prudence  to  reform  her  into  ease. 

And  put  her  in  undress  to  make  iter  please : 

A  lively  faith  will  bear  aloft  the  mind, 

And  leave  the  luggage  of  good  works  bdiind. 

Such  doctrine*  in  the  pigeon-house  were  taught ; 
You  need  not  tak  how  wondrously  thev  wrought ; 
But  sure  the  common  cry  was  all  for  these. 
Whose  life  and  precepts  both  encourag'd  ease. 
Yet  fearing  those  alluring  baits  might  fidl. 
And  holy  deeds  o'er  all  meir  arts  nrevail ; 
For  vice,  thou^  frontless,  and  of  harden'd  fi^e. 
Is  daunted  at  the  sight  of  awful  grace ; 
An  hideous  figure  of  their  foes  they  drew, 
Nor  lines,  nor  looks,  nor  shades,  nor  oolooxs  true  ; 
And  this  grotesque  design  expos'd  to  public  view. 
One  would  have  thought  it  some  Egyptian  piece, 
With  garden-gods,  and  barking  deities. 
More  Slick  than  Ptolemy  has  stuck  the  does. 
All  so  perverse  a  draught,  so  f)tf  unlike. 
It  was  no  libel  where  it  meant  to  strike. 
Yet  still  the  daubmg  pleas'd,  and  great  and  small 
To  view  the  monster  crowded  pigeon-hall. 
There  Chanticleer  was  drawn  upon  his  knees 
Adominff  shrines,  and  stocks  of  sainted  trees ; 
And  by  him,  a  misshapen,  ugly  race ; 
The  curse  of  God  was  seen  on  every  face : 
No  Holland  emblem  could  that  madioe  mend. 
But  still  the  worse  the  look,  the  fitter  for  a  fiend. 

The  master  of  the  farm,  displeas'd  to  find 
So  much  of  rancour  in  so  mild  a  kind, 
Inquir'd  into  the  cause,  and  came  to  know. 
The  passive  church  had  struck  the  foremost  blow; 
With  groundless  fears  and  jealousies  possest, 
As  if  mis  troublesome  intruding  guest 
Would  drive  the  birds  of  Venus  from  didr  nest. 
A  deed  his  inborn  equity  abhorr'd ; 
But  interest  will  not  trust,  though  God  should  piight 

his  word. 
A  law,  the  source  of  many  future  harms. 
Had  baniidi'd  all  the  poultry  from  the  ftans ; 
With  loss  of  life,  if  any  should  be  found 
To  crow  or  peck  cm  this  forbidden  ground. 
That  bloody  statute  chiefly  was  deagn'd 
For  Chanticleer  die  white,  of  deigy  kind ; 
But  after.malice  did  not  long  forget 
The  lay  that  wore  the  robe  and  coronet. 
For  them,  for  their  inferiors  and  allies, 
Their  foes  a  deadly  Shibboleth  devise: 
By  which  unrighteously  it  was  decreed. 
That  none  to  trust  or  profit  should  succeed 
Who  would  not  swallow  flrst  a  poisonous  wicked  weed : 
Or  that»  to  which  old  Socrates  was  curs'd. 
Or  henbane  juice  to  swell  them  till  they  burst 

The  patron  (as  in  reason)  thousht  it  hard 
To  see  this  inquisition  in  hiis  yard, 
By  which  the  sovereign  was  of  subjects'  use  debarrM. 
All  gentle  means  he  try'd,  which  might  withdraw 
Th*  effects  of  so  unnatural  a  law : 
But  still  the  dove-house  obstinatdy  stood 
Deaf  to  their  own,  and  to  their  neighboon'  good  ; 
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And  which  iras  wdim,  If  my  irons  oould  be. 
Repented  of  thdr  boaited  loyalty : 
Nov  made  the  champions  of  a  cruel  cause. 
And  drunk  with  fumes  of  popular  applause ; 
For  those  whom  God  to  ruin  has  design*d, 
He  fits  for  fate,  and  first  destroys  their  mind. 

New  doubts  indeed  they  dailv  st^ve  to  nuse, 
Suggested  dangen,  interposM  deUys ; 
And  cBxiasaiy  pigeons  had  in  store,    ^ 
Sudi  as  the  Meccan  prophet  usM  of  yoie, . 
To  whisper  counsels  in  their  patron's  ear ; 
Aad  Tcird  their  fidse  advice  with  zealous  fear. 
The  master  smil*d,  to  see  them  work  in  vain. 
To  wear  him  out,  and  make  an  idle  reign: 
He  saw,  but  sufiTerM  their  protractive  arts, 
And  strove  by  mildness  to  reduce  their  hearts : 
But  they  abus*d  that  grace  to  make  allies. 
And  fondly  dosM  with  former  enemies ; 
For  fools  are  doubly  fools,  endeavouring  to  be  wise. 

After  a  grave  consult  what  course  were  best, 
One,  more  mature  in  folly  than  the  rest, 
Stood  up,  and  told  them  with  his  head  ande,  [ply*d : 
That  desperate  cures  must  be  to  demerate  ills  ap- 
And  therefore,  since  their  main  impendmg  fear 
Was  from  the  increasing  race  of  Chanticleer, 
Some  potent  bird  of  prey  they  ought  to  find, 
A  foe  professed  to  him,  and  all  his  kind : 
Some  haggard  hawk,  who  had  her  eyry  nigh. 
Well  pounced  to  fasten,  and  well  wing*d  to  fly: 
One  they  might  trust,  their  common  wrongs  to  wreak: 
The  musket  and  the  coystrd  were  too  weak. 
Too  fierce  the  falcon  ;  but,  above  the  rest. 
The  noble  buzzard  ever  pleased  me  best ; 
Of  small  renown,  *tis  true;  for  not  to  lye, 
We  call  him  but  a  hawk  by  courtesy. 
I  know  he  hates  the  pigeon-house  and  fitunn. 
And  more,  in  time  of  war,  has  done  us  harm : 
But  all  his  hate  on  trivial  pohits  depends : 
Give  up  our  forms,  and  we  shall  soon  be  friends. 
For  pigeons*  flesh  he  seems  not  much  to  caze  ; 
Cramm'd  chickens  are  a  more  delicious  fare. 
On  this  high  potentate,  without  delay, 
I  wish  you  would  confer  the  sovereign  sway: 
Petition  him  t*  accept  the  government. 
And  let  a  splendid  embassy  be  sent. 

This  jnthy  speech  prevailed ;  and  aU  agreed. 
Old  enmities  fingot,  the  buzzard  should  succeed. 

Their  welcome  suit  was  granted  soon  as  heard, 
His  lodgings  furnished,  and  a  train  prepar'd. 
With  B*s  upon  their  breast,  i^ipointed  for  his  guard. 
He  came,  and  crown*d  with  great  solemnity, 
God  save  king  buziaid !  was  the  generfl  cry. 

A  portlv  prince,  and  goodly  to  the  sight, 
He  seemed  a  son  of  Anuh  for  his  height: 
Like  those  whom  stature  did  to  crowns  prefier: 
B]ack.brow*d,  and  blufl^  like  Uomer*s  Jupiter: 
Bmsd-back^d,  and  brawny-bnilt  for  love's  delight; 
A  pn^het  fona'd  to  make  a  female  proselyte. 
A  theologne  more  by  need  than  genial  bent; 
By  bree&ig  shaip,  bv  nature  confident. 
Interest  in  all  his  actions  was  diacem'd ; 
More  leain*d  than  honest,  more  a  wit  than  leam'd: 
Or  fore'd  by  fioaz  or  by  his  profit  led, 
Or  both  oonjoin'd,  his  native  clime  he  fled: 
But  brought  the  virtues  of  his  heaven  along; 
A  fair  bmavfoor,  and  a  finent  tongue. 


And  yet  with  aU  his  arts  he  could  not  tfaHve; 
The  most  unlucky  parasite  alive. 
Loud  praises  to  prepsre  his  paths  he  sent. 
And  then  himself  pursued  hu  compliment; 
But,  by  reverse  of  fortune  chas'd  away. 
His  gins  no  longer  than  their  author  stay: 
He  shakes  the  dust  against  th'  ungratefiu  race, 
And  leaves  the  stench  of  ordures  in  the  place. 
Oft  has  he  fUtter'd  and  blasphem'd  the  same ; 
For  in  his  rage  he  spares  no  sovereign's  name: 
The  hero  and  the  tyrant  change  theur  style 
By  the  same  measure  that  they  frown  or  smile. 
When  weU  reoeiv'd  by  hospitable  foes, 
The  kindness  he  returns,  is  to  expose ; 
For  courtesies,  though  undeserv'd  and  great, 
No  gratitude  in  felon  minds  beget ; 
As  tribute  to  liis  wit,  the  churl  receives  the  treat. 
His  praise  of  foes  is  venomously  nice : 
So  touch'd,  it  turns  a  virtue  to  a  vice : 
**  A  Greek,  and  bountiful,  forewarns  us  twice.'* 
Seven  sacraments  he  wisely  does  disown. 
Because  lie  knows  confession  stands  for  one ; 
Where  sins  to  sacred  silence  are  convey'd. 
And  not  for  fear,  or  love,  to  be  betray'd : 
But  he,  uncall'd,  his  patron  to  control, 
Divulg'd  the  secret  whispers  of  his  soul ; 
Stood  fonh  th'  accusing  Satan  of  his  crimes, 
And  offer'd  to  the  Moloch  of  the  times. 
Prompt  to  assail,  and  careless  of  defence^ 
Invulnerable  in  his  impudence. 
He  dares  the  world ;  and  eager  of  a  name. 
He  thrusts  about,  and  justlm  into  fkme. 
Frontless,  and  satire-proof,  he  scours  the  streets. 
And  runs  an  Indian-muck  at  all  he  meets. 
So  fond  of  loud  report,  that  not  to  miss 
Of  being  known  (his  last  and  utmost  bliss) 
He  rather  would  be  known  for  what  he  U. 

Such  was,  and  is,  the.  captain  of  the  test. 
Though  half  his  virtues  sre  not  here  expreasM  ; 
The  modesty  of  fame  conceals  the  rest. 
The  spleenful  pigeons  never  could  create     ' 
A  prince  more  proper  to  revenge  their  hate  ; 
Indeed  more  proper  to  revenge  than  save ; 
A  king,  whom  in  his  wrath  th'  Ahnighty  gave : 
For  all  the  grace  the  landlord  had  aUow'd, 
But  made  the  bwEzard  and  the  pigeons  proud  ; 
Chive  time  to  fix  their  friends,  and  to  seduce  the  crowd. 
They  long  dieir  feUow-subjects  to  inthzal, 
Thetr  patron's  promise  into  question  call. 
And  vainly  think  he  meant  to  make  them  lords  of  all. 

False  fears  their  leaders  faU'd  not  to  suggest, 
As  if  the  doves  were  to  be  dispossess'd ; 
Nor  sighs,  nor  groans,  nor  goggling  eyes,  did  want ; 
For  now  the  pigeons  too  had  leam'd  to  cant. 
The  house  of  prayer  is  stock'd  with  large  increase ; 
Nor  doors  nor  windows  can  contain  the  press ; 
For  birds  of  every  feather  fill  th'  abode ; 
£v*n  Atheists,  out  of  envy,  own  a  God : 
And  reeking  from  the  stews  adulterers  come, 
Like  Goths  and  Vandals  to  demolish  Rome. 
That  conscience,  which  to  all  their  crimes  was  mute, 
Now  calls  aloud,  and  cries  to  persecute: 
No  rigour  of  the  laws  to  be  rcJeas'd, 
And  much  the  less,  because  it  was  their  Lord^s  request : 
They  thought  it  g^reat  theur  sovereign  to  control, 
And  nam'a  their  pride  nobility  of  souL 
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^Tis  true,  the  pigeons,  and  their  prince  elect, 
"Were  short  of  power,  their  purpose  to  effect : 
But  with  their  quills  did  all  the  hurt  they  could. 
And  cuffed  the  tender  chickens  from  their  food : 
And  much  the  buzzard  in  their  cause  did  stir. 
Though  naming  not  the  patron,  to  mfer 
With  all  respect,  he  was  a  gross  idolater. 

But  when  th*  imperial  owner  did  espy, 
That  thus  they  tumM  his  grace  to  villany. 
Not  suffiaring  wrath  to  discompose  his  mind, 
He  strove  a  temper  for  th*  extremes  to  find, 
So  to  be  just,  as  he  might  still  be  kind. 
Then,  all  maturely  weighM,  pronounc*d  a  doom 
Of  sacred  strength  for  every  age  to  come. 
By  this  the  doves  their  wealth  and  state  possess. 
No  rights  iafringM,  but  licence  to  oppress : 
Such  power  have  they  as  factious  lawyers  long 
To  crowns  ascribed,  that  kings  can  do  no  wrong. 
But  since  his  own  domestic  birds  have  tryM 
The  dire  effects  of  their  destructive  pride. 
He  deems  that  proof  a  measure  to  tne  rest, 
Concluding  well  within  his  kingly  breast. 
His  fowls  of  nature  too  unjustly  were  opprest. 
He  therefore  makes  all  birds  of  every  sect 
Free  of  his  farm,  with  promise  to  respect 
Their  several  kinds  alike,  and  equally  protect 
His  gracious  edict  the  same  iirandiise  yields 
To  all  the  wild  increase  of  woods  and  fields. 
And  who  in  rocks  aloof,  and  who  in  steeples  builds : 
To  crows  the  like  impartial  grace  affords. 
And  choughs  and  daws,  and  such  republic  birds :  ^ 
SecurM  with  ample  privilege  to  feed, 
Each  has  his  district,  and  his  bounds  decreed : 
CombinM  in  common  interest  with  his  own. 
But  not  to  pass  the  pigeons*  rubicon. 

Here  ends  the  reign  of  his  jpretended  dove ; 
All  prophecies  accomplished  nom  above. 
For  Shiloh  comes  the  sceptre  to  remove. 
Reduc*d  from  her  imperial  high  abode. 
Like  Dionysius  to  a  private  rod. 
The  passive  church,  Uiat  with  pretended  grace 
Did  her  distinctive  mark  in  duty  place. 
Now  touch'd,  reviles  her  Maker  to  his  face. 

What  after  happened  is  not  hard  to  guess : 
The  small  b^innlngs  had  a  large  increase,      [peace. 
And  arts  and  wealth  succeed,  the  secret  spoils  of 
*Tis  said,  the  doves' repented,  thou^  too  late. 
Become  the  smiths  of  their  own  foolish  fate : 
Nor  did  their  owner  hasten  their  ill  hour ; 
But,  sunk  in  credit,  thev  decreased  in  power : 
Like  snows  in  warmth  tiiat  mildly  pass  away, 
Dissolving  in  the  silence  of  decay. 

The  buzzard,  not  content  with  equal  place, 
Invites  the  featherM  Nimrods  of  his  race ; 
To  hide  the  thinness  of  their  flock  from  sieht. 
And  all  together  make  a  seeming  goodly  fOght : 
But  each  have  separate  interests  of  their  own ; 
Two  czars  are  one  too  many  for  a  throne. 
Nor  can  th'  usurper  long  abstain  fnmi  food ; 
Already  he  has  tasted  pigeon's  blood : 
And  may  be  tempted  to  his  former  fare, 
Wlien  this  indulgent  lord  shall  late  to  heaven  repair. 
Bare  benting  times,  and  moulting  months  may  come. 
When,  lagging  late,  they  cannot  readi  Aehr  home ; 
Or  rent  in  schism  (for  so  their  fate  decrees) 
Like  the  tumultuous  college  of  the  bees, 


They  fight  their  quanel,  by  themselves  opprest ; 
The  tyrant  smiles  bdow,  and  waits  the  falling  fcsst. 

Thus  did  the  gentle  Hind  her  fable  end, 
Nor  would  the  Panther  blame  it,  nor  commend ; 
But,  with  affected  yawnings  at  the  dose, 
Seem'd  to  require  her  natural  repose : 
For  now  the  streaky  light  began  to  peep ; 
And  setting  stars  admonish'd  both  to  ueep. 
The  dame  withdrew,  and  wishing  to  her  guest 
The  peace  of  heaven,  betook  herself  to  rest. 
Ten  thousand  angels  on  her  slumbers  wait. 
With  glorious  visions  of  her  future  state. 


MA  C^FLECKNOE, 

All  human  things  are  subject  to  decay, 
And  when  fate  summons,  monarchs  must  obey. 
This  Flecknoe  found,  who,  like  Augustus,  young 
Was  call'd  to  empire,  and  had  govem'd  long : 
In  prose  and  verse,  was  own'd,  without  dispute, 
Through  all  the  realms  of  nonsense,  absolutB. 
This  aiged  prince,  now  fiourishing  in  peace. 
And  blessed  with  issue  of  a  large  increase ; 
Worn  out  with  business,  did  at  length  debate 
To  settle  the  succession  of  the  state : 
And,  pondering,  which  of  all  his  sons  was  fit 
To  reign,  and  wage  immortal  war  with  wit, 
Cry'd,  'Tis  resolv'd ;  for  nature  pleads,  that  he 
Should  only  rule,  who  most  resembles  me. 
Shadwell  alone  my  perfect  image  bears. 
Mature  in  dulness  6om  his  tender  years : 
Shadwell  alone,  of  all  my  sons,  is  he 
Who  stands  oonfirm'd  in  fiill  stupidity. 
The  rest  to  some  faint  meaning  make  pretence. 
But  Shadwell  never  deviates  into  sense. 
Some  beams  of  wit  on  other  soiils  may  fall. 
Strike  through,  and  make  a  Indd  interval : 
But  ShadwdU's  genuine  night  admits  no  ray, 
His  rising  fogs  prevail  upon  the  day. 
Besides,  his  goodly  fabric  fills  the  eye. 
And  seems  designed  for  thoughtless  majesty: 
Thoughtless  as  monarch  oaks,  that  shade  the  plain, 
And  spread  in  solemn  state  supindy  reign. 
Hejrwood  and  Shirley  were  but  types  of  thee, 
Thou  last  great  prophet  of  tautology! 
Ev'n  I,  a  dunce  of  more  renown  tluin  they, 
Was  sent  before  but  to  prepare  thy  way; 
And,  coarsdy  dad  in  Norwich  drugget,  came 
To  teach  the  nations  in  thy  greater  name. 
My  warbling  lute,  the  lute  I  whilom  strung. 
When  to  king  John  of  Portugal  I  sung. 
Was  but  the  prdude  to  that  glorious  day. 
When  thou  on  silver  Thames  didst  cut  diy  way, 
With  wdl-tim'd  oars  before  the  royal  baige, 
Swell'd  with  the  pride  of  thy  cdestial  dia^ ; 
And,  big  with  hymn,  conmiander  of  an  host. 
The  like  was  ne'er  in  Epsom  blankets  tost. 
Methinks  I  see  the  new  Arion  sail, 
The  lute  still  trembling  underneath  thy  nafl ; 
At  thy  wdl^arpened  thumb  from  shore  to  diore 
The  trebles  squeak  for  fear,  the  bases  roar : 
Echoes  from  Pissing-^dley  Shadwell  call. 
And  Shadwdl  they  resound  from  Aston-hall. 
About  thy  boat  the  little  fishes  throng, 
As  at  the  moming  toast  that  floats  along. 
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Somedmes,  as  piince  of  Ifay  haimonious  band, 
Tlum  wicld*8t  thy  papers  in  thy  threshing  huid. 
Sl  Andrews  feet  ne*er  kept  mate  equal  time, 
Not  ew^n  the  feet  of  thy  own  Psyche's  rhyme : 
Though  they  in  numbers  as  in  sense  excel ; 
So  just,  so  like  tautology  they  fell, 
That,  pale  with  envy,  Singleton  forswore 
The  lute  and  sword,  which  he  in  triumph  bore, 
And  TOW*d  he  ne'er  would  act  Villerius  more. 

Here  stopt  the  good  old  sire,  and  wept  for  joy, 
In  silent  raptures  of  the  hopeful  boy. 
Ali  aigumenta,  but  most  his  plays,  persuade, 
That  for  anointed  dulness  he  was  made. 

Close  to  the  walls  which  fair  Augusta  bind, 
(The  fair  Augusta  much  to  fears  indinM) 
An  andent  fabric  rais'd  t*  infonn  the  sight 
Thoe  stood  of  yore,  and  Barbican  it  bight, 
A  watdi-tower  once ;  but  now,  so  fate  indains. 
Of  aU  the  pile  an  emp^  name  remams : 
Fram  its  oild  ruins  bcotheUhouses  rise, 
Sceoes  of  lewd  loves,  and  of  polluted  joys ; 
Where  their  vast  courts  the  mother-^strumpets  keep, 
And,  undisturb'd  by  watdi,  in  silence  sleep. 
Near  those  a  nursery  erects  its  head. 
Where  queens  are  fonn'd,  and  future  heroes  bred ; 
Where  unfledg'd  actors  learn  to  laugh  and  cry, 
VHuae  in£uit  punks  thehr  tender  voices  try. 
And  little  Mazimins  the  Gods  defy. 
Great  Fletcher  never  treads  in  buskins  here. 
Nor  greater  Jooson  dare  in  socks  appear ; 
But  gentle  Simkin  just  reception  finds 
Amidst  this  monument  cf  vanished  minds : 
Pure  dinchcs  die  suburbian  Muse  affords, 
And  Panton  waging  harmless  war  with  words. 
Here  Flecknoe,  as  a  nkce  to  fame  well  known. 
Ambitiously  design'a  his  ShadwelTs  throne. 
For  ancient  Decker  prophesy'd  long  since. 
That  in  this  pile  should  reign  a  mighty  prince, 
Bom  for  a  scooige  of  wit,  and  flail  of  sense. 
To  whom  tme  dulness  should  some  Psyches  owe. 
But  worids  of  Miseis  from  his  pen  should  flow : 
Humourists -and  Hypocrites  it  should  produce. 
Whole  Raymond  families,  and  tribes  of  Bruce. 
Now  empress  fame  had  published  the  renown 
Of  ShadweU's  coronation  through  the  town. 
Rouz'd  by  report  of  fame  the  nations  meet. 
From  near  Bunhill,  snd  distant  Watling^treet. 
\o  Persian  carpets  spread  th'  imperial  way, 
But  scattered  limbs  of  mangled  poets  lay: 
From  dusty  shops  neglected  autnors  come. 
Martyrs  of  ]fles,  and  reliques  of  the  bum. 
Much  Heywood,  Shirley,  Ogleby,  there  lay. 
But  loads  of  Shadwell  idmost  cfaok'd  the  way. 
Bilk'd  stationers  for  yeomen  stood  prepar'd. 
And  Herrii^pnan  was  ci^itain  of  the  guard. 
The  hoary  prince  m  majesty  appear'd, 
Hig^  OD  a  tbrone  of  his  own  labours  rear'd. 
At  his  riglit  hand  our  young  Ascanius  sate 
Rome's  other  hope  and  pillar  of  the  state. 
His  brows  thick  fogs,  instead  of  glories,  gnce, 
And  lambent  dulnras  play'd  aioimd  his  face. 
As  Hannibal  did  to  the  adtazs  come, 
Sworn  by  his  sire  a  mortal  foe  to  Rome ; 
So  Shadwdl  swore,  nor  should  his  vow  be  vain. 
That  he  till  death  true  dulness  would  maintain  i 
And  in  his  fadur's  right,  and  reahn's  defence, 


Ne'er  to  have  peace  with  wit,  nor  truce  with  sense. 

The  kbig  himself  the  sacred  unction  made. 

As  kmg  by  oflHoe,  and  as  priest  by  trade. 

In  his  sinister  hand,  instead  of  bidl. 

He  plac'd  a  mighty  mug  of  potent  ale ; 

Love's  kingdom  to  his  right  he  did  convey. 

At  once  his  sceptre,  and  his  rule  of  sway. 

Whose  righteous  lore  the  prince  had  practis*d  young. 

And  from  whose  loins  recorded  Psyche  sprung. 

His  temples,  last»  with  poppies  were  o'erspread. 

That  nodding  seem'd  to  consecrate  his  head. 

Just  at  the  point  of  tune,  if  fame  not  lie. 

On  his  left  hand  twelve  reverend  owls  did  fly. 

So  Romulus,  'tis  sung,  by  Tyber's  brook. 

Presage  of  sway  from  twice  six  vultures  took. 

Th'  admiring  throng  loud  acclamations  make, 

And  omens  of  his  future  empire  take. 

The  sire  then  shook  the  honours  of  his  head. 

And  from  his  brows  damps  of  oblivion  shed 

Full  on  the  filial  dulness ;  long  he  stood, 

Repellinff  from  his  breast  the  raging  God ; 

At  lengm  burst  out  in  this  prophetic  mood. 

Heavens  bless  my  son !  from  Ireland  let  him  reign 
'to  far  Baibadoes  on  the  western  main ; 
Of  his  dominion  may  no  end  be  known. 
And  greater  than  his  father's  be  his  throne; 
Beyond  Love's  kingdom  let  him  stretch  his  pen ! — 
He  paus'd,  and  all  the  people  cry'd  Amen. 
Th^  thus  continued  he :  My  son,  advance 
Still  in  new  impudence,  new  ignorance. 
Success  let  othen  teach,  learn  thou  from  me 
Pangs  without  births,  and  fruitless  industry. 
Let  Virtuosos  in  five  years  be  writ ; 
Yet  not  one  thought  accuse  thy  toil  of  wit 
Let  gentle  George  in  triumph  tread  the  stage. 
Make  Dorimant  betray,  and  Loveit  rage : 
Let  Cully,  Cockwood,  Fopling,  charm  the  pit, 
And  in  meir  folly  show  the  writer's  wit. 
Yet  stUl  thy  fools  shall  stand  in  thy  defence. 
And  justify  their  author's  want  of  sense. 
Let  them  be  all  by  thy  own  model  made 
Of  dulness,  and  desire  no  foreign  aid ; 
That  they  to  future  ages  may  be  known. 
Not  copies  drawn,  but  issue  of  thy  own. 
Nay,  let  thy  men  of  wit  too  be  the  same, 
AU  fiill  of  thee,  and  difFering  but  in  name. 
But  let  no  alien  Sedley  interpose. 
To  lard  with  wit  thy  hungry  Epsom  prose. 
And  when  false  flowers  of  rhet'ric  thou  wouldst  cull. 
Trust  nature,  do  not  labour  to  be  duU ; 
But  write  thy  best,  and  top ;  and  in  each  Une^ 
Sir  Formal's  oratory  will  be  thine : 
Sir  Formal,  though  unsought,  attends  thy  quill. 
And  does  thy  northern  dedications  fill. 
Nor  let  false  friends  seduce  thy  mind  to  fame, 
By  arrogating  Jonson's  hostile  name. 
Let  father  Flecknoe  fire  thy  mind  with  praise. 
And  unde  Ogleby  thy  envy  raise. 
Thou  art  my  blood,  where  Jonson  had  no  part : 
What  share  have  we  m  nature  or  in  art  ? 
Where  did  his  wit  on  learning  fix  a  brand. 
And  rail  at  arts  he  did  not  understand  ? 
Where  made  he  love  in  Prince  Nicander's  vein. 
Or  swept  the  dust  in  Psyche's,  humble  strain  ? 

Where  sold  he  bargains,  whip-stitch,  kiss  my , 

Promis'd  a  play,  and  dwindled  to  a  farced 
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Wbeo  did  his  Muse  from  fletafaer  scenes  jpurloin, 

As  thou  whole  Etherege  did  tnnsfiise  to  thine  ? 

But  80  transfused,  as  oil  and  waters  flow. 

His  always  floats  abo^e,  thine  sinks  below. 

This  is  thy  province,  this  thy  wondrous  way. 

New  humours  to  invent  for  each  new  pUy ; 

This  is  that  bossted  bias  of  thy  mind. 

By  which,  one  way,  to  dulness  *tis  indinM : 

Which  poakes  thy  writings  lean  on  one  side  still. 

And,  hi  all  changes,  that  way  bends  thy  wilL 

Nor  let  thy  mountain-belly  make^pretence 

Of  likeness ;  thine*s  a  tympany  of  sense. 

A  tun  of  man  ia  thy  laxge  bulk  is  writ, 

But  sure  thou*rt  but  a  kilderkin  of  wiL 

Like  mine,  thy  gentle  numbers  feebly  creep ; 

Thy  traffic  Muse  gives  smiles,  thy  comic  sleep. 

With  whate*er  gall  thou  sett*st  thyself  to  write, 

Thy  inoffensive  satires  never  bite : 

In  thy  felonious  heait  though  venom  lies. 

It  does  but  touch  thy  Irish  pen,  and  dies. 

Thy  genius  calls  thee  not  to  purchase  fame 

In  keen  iambics,  but  mild  anagram. 

Leave  writing  plays,  and  choose  for  thy  command 

Some  peacefm  province  in  acrostic  land. 

There  thou  may*st  wings  display  and  altars  raise, 

And  torture  one  poor  word  ten  thousand  ways. 

Or  if  thou  wouldst  thy  difierent  talents  suit. 

Set  thy  own  songs,  and  sing  them  to  thy  lute. 

He  said ;  but  his  last  wcvds  were  scarcely  heard : 
For  Bruce  and  Longvil  had  a  trap  preparM, 
And  down  they  sent  the  yet  dedaimiiig  bard. 
Sinking  he  left  his  drugget  robe  behind. 
Borne  upwards  by  a  subterranean  wind. 
The  mantle  fell  to  the  young  prophet*s  part, 
With  double  portion  of  his  utther^s  art 


EPISTLE  TO  MR.  CONGREVE, 

Well  then,  the  promisM  hour  is  come  at  last. 

The  present  age  of  wit  obscures  the  pest : 

Strong  were  our  sires,  and  as  they  fought  they  writ, 

Conquering  with  force  of  arms,  and  dint  of  wit : 

Theirs  was  the  giant  race,  before  the  Flood ; 

And  thus,  when  Charles  retumM,  our  empire  stood. 

Like  Janus  he  the  stubborn  soil  manured. 

With  rules  of  husbandry  the  rankness  curM ; 

Tam'd  us  to  manners,  when  the  stage  was  rude^ 

And  boisterous  English  wit  with  art  induM. 

Our  age  |ras  cultivated  thus  at  length ; 

But  what  we  gain*d  in  skill,  we  lost  in  strength. 

Our  builders  were  with  wsnt  of  genius  curst ; 

The  second  temple  was  not  like  the  first : 

Till  you,  the  best  Vitruvius,  come  at  length. 

Our  beauties  equal,  but  excel  our  strength ; 

Form  Doric  pilLeus  found  your  solid  base : 

The  Aur  Corinthian  crown  the  higher  space ; 

Thus  all  below  is  strength,  snd  idl  above  is  giaoe. 

In  easy  dialogue  is  Fleteher^s  praise ; 

He  mov*d  the  mind,  but  had  not  power  to  laiae. 

Great  Jonson  did  by  strength  of  judgment  plene; 

Yet,  doubling  Fletdier*s  force,  he  wants  his  < 

In  difeing  talents  both  adorned  their  age ; 

One  for  the  study,  Mother  for  the  stage. 

But  both  to  Congreve  justly  shall  submit ; 


One  matehM  in  judgmeni,  both  o*enBatcfa*d  in  wit 
In  him  all  beauties  of  this  age  we  see, 
£therege*8  courtship,  Southem^s  purity. 
The  satire,  wit,  ana  strensth  of  manly  Wyeherlejr. 
All  this  in  blooming  youm  you  have  achievM : 
Nor  are  your  foil*d  contemporaries  griev*d. 
So  much  the  sweetness  of  your  mannca  move, 
We  cannot  envy  you,  because  we  loveu 
Fabius  might  joy  in  Sdpio,  when  he  saw 
A  beardless  consul  made  against  the  law. 
And  join  his  sufl&age  to  the  votes  of  Rome; 
Though  he  with  Haxmibal  was  overcome. 
Thus  old  Romano  bow'd  io  Raphael's  fiune, 
And  .scholar  to  the  youth  he  tauaht  became. 

O  that  your  brows  my  laurel  had  sustained ! 
Well  had  I  been  deposed,  if  you  had  idgnM: 
The  &ther  had  descended  for  the  son; 
For  only  you  are  lineal  to  die  throne. 
Thus,  when  the  state  one  Edward  did  depose, 
A  greater  Edward  in  his  room  arose. 
But  now  not  I,  but  poetry  is  curs*d. 
For  Tom  the  second  idgns  like  Tom  the  firrt. 
But  let  them  not  mistake  my  patron's  part, 
Nor  call  his  chsrity  their  own  desert 
Yet  this  I  prophecy;  thou  shalt  be  seen 
(Though  with  some  short  parenthesis  between) 
High  on  the  throne  «f  wit,  and,  seated  there, 
Not  mine,  that's  little,  but  thy  laurel  wear. 
Thy  first  attempt  an  early  promise  made; 
That  early  promise  this  has  more  than  paid. 
So  bold,  yet  so  judiciously  you  dare. 
That  your  least  praise  is  to  be  regular. 
Time,  place,  and  action,  may  with  pains  be  wnmgfat; 
But  genius  must  be  bom,  and  never  can  be  taught 
This  is  your  portion ;  this  your  native  store ; 
Heaven,  that  but  once  was  prodigal  before, 
To-Shakspeaie  gave  as  mudi,  she  could  not  give  him 


Maintain  your  poet:  that's  aU  the  fame  yoa  need; 
For  'tis  impossible  you  should  proceed. 
Already  I  am  worn  with  cares  and  age, 
And  just  abandoning  tfa'  ungrateful  stage: 
Unprofitably  kept  at  Heaven's  expense, 
I  live  a  rent>«haige  on  his  providence : 
But  you,  whom  every  Muse  and  Grace  adom, 
Whom  I  foresee  to  better  fbrtune  bom. 
Be  kind  to  my  remains ;  and  O  defend, 
Against  your  judgment,  your  departed  ftiend  I 
Let  not  th'  insulting  foe  my  fame  pursue, 
But  shade  those  laurels  which  descend  to  you: 
And  take  for  tribute  what  these  lines  empress: 
You  merit  moie,  nor  could  my  love  do  lesfr 
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How  blest  is  he  who  leads  »  ooontiy  life, 
Unvex'd  with  anxious  cares,  and  void  of  strife ! 
Who,  studjfing  peace,  and  shunning  dvil  rage, 
Enjoy'd  his  youth,  and  now  enjoys  nis  sge: 
All  who  deserve  his  love,  he  makin  his  own ; 
And,  to  be  lov'd  himself,  needs  only  to  be  known. 

Just,  good,  and  wise,  comending  neighbenn  ooiDe, 
From  your  award  to  wait  theb  final  doom; 
And,  foes  befere,  return  in  fticndsliip  hone. 
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Without  tfadr  oott,  you  tenninato  the  cauae; 

And  save  th*  expense  of  long  litigious  laws : 

When  suits  aie  tnyened  ;.tfid  so  little  won. 

That  be  who  oonqnen  is  but  last  undone : 

Such  aie  not  your  decrees ;  but  ao  designed. 

The  sanction  leaves  a  lasting  peace  behind ; 

Like  jour  own  soul,  serene ;  a  pattern  of  your  mind. 
Promoting  oonoord,  and  composing  strife ; 

Lord  of  TOiuself,  uncumber*d  with  a  wife ;     ^ 

A^liere,  for  a  year,  a  month,  perhaps  a  night, 

Long  penitence  succeeds  a  short  ddight : 

Minds  are  so  haidly  matched,  that  e*en  the  first, 

Thougb  pair*d  by  Heaven,  in  Paradise  were  cursed. 

For  man  and  woman,  though  in  one  they  grow, 

Vet  first  or  last,  return  again  to  two. 

He  to  Ood*s  fanage,  she  to  his  was  made ;      [strav^d. 

So,  ftrthor  from  the  fount  the  stream  at  random 
How  could  he  stand,  when,  put  to  double  pain. 

He  must  a  weaker  than  liimself  sustain ! 

Each  might  have  stood  perhaps ;  but  each  alone  ; 

Two  wrestlers  hdp  to  pull  each  other  down. 
Not  that  my  veise  would  blemish  all  the  fair. 

But  yet,  if  some  be  bad,  'tis  wisdom  to  beware ; 

And  better  shun  the  bait,  than  stru^le  in  the  snare. 

Thus  have  yon  shunn'd,  and  shun  the  mazry'd  state, 

Trusting  as  little  as  you  can  to  £ste. 

No  porter  guards  the  passage  of  your  door, 

T*  iMdmit  me  wealthy,  and  exdude  the  poor; 

For  God,  who  gave  the  riches,  gave  the  heart. 

To  sanctify  the  whole,  by  giving  part : 

Heaven,  who  foresaw  the  will,  t£s  means  has  wrought, 
And  to  the  second  son  a  blesidng  brought ; 

The  first  begotten  had  his  father's  share; 
Bat  you,  lij^  Jacob,  are  Rebecca's  heir. 

So  may  your  stores  and  fruitful  fields  increase ; 
And  ever  be  you  bless'd,  i^  live  to  bless. 
As  Ceics  sow'd  where'er  her  chariot  flew ; 
As  heaven  in  deserts  rain'd  the  bread  of  dew ; 
So  firee  to  many,  to  relations  most, 
Yoa  feed  with  manna  your  own  Israel  host. 

With  crowds  attended  of  your  ancient  race, 
Voa  seek  die  champion  sports,  or  sylvan  chace : 
With  weU-breath'd  beagles  you  surround  the  wood, 
£v*n  then,  industrious  of  the  common  good : 
And  oHen  have  you  brou^t  the  wily  foi^ 
To  suffer  for  the  firstlings  of  the  flocks ; 
Chaa'd  even  amid  the  fdSds,  and  made  to  bleed. 
Like  felons,  where  they  did  the  murderous  deed. 
This  £erj  game  your  active  youth  maintain'd ; 
Not  yet  by  jrears  exdnguish'd,  though  restrain'd : 
Vou  season  still  your  sports  with  serious  hours : 
For  age  but  tastes  of  pleasures,  youth  devours. 
The  hare  in  pastures  or  in  plains  is  found, 
Emblem  of  hunutn  life,  who  runs  the  round ; 
And,  aAer  all  his  wandering  ways  are  done. 
His  circle  fills,  and  ends  where  he  begun. 
Just  as  die  setting  meets  the  rising  sun. 

Thus  princes  ease  their  cares ;  but  happier  he, 
Who  aedta  not  pleasure  through  necessity. 
Than  anch  as  once  on  slippery  thrones  were  ulac'd ; 
And,  chasing,  si^  to  think  dicmsdves  are  cnas'd. 

So  liT'd  our  aiiea,  ere  doctors  leam'd  to  kill. 
And  multinly'd  widi  theirs  the  weekly  bilL 
The  first  poyaicians  by  debauch  were  made : 
Exccaa  bcffln^  and  sloth  sustains  the  trade  ;   •     ^ 
Pity  the  generous  kind  their  cares  bestow 


To  search  forbidden  truths ;  (a  sin  to  know) : 

To  which  If  luunan  science  could  attain. 

The  doom  of  death,  pronounced  by  Ood,  were  vain. 

In  vain  the  leach  would  interpose  delay; 

Fate  fastens  first,  and  vindicates  the  prey. 

What  help  from  art's  endeavours  can  we  have  ? 

Gibbons  but  guesses,  nor  is  sure  to  save  s 

But  Maurus  sweeps  whde  parishes,  and    peoplea 

every  grave; 
And  no  more  mercy  to  mankind  will  use. 
Than  when  he  robb'd  and  murder'd  Maio's  Muse. 
Wouldst  thou  be  soon  despatch'd,  and  perish  whole. 
Trust  Maurus  with  thy  life,  and  Milboum  with  thy 
souL 

By  chace  our  long^iv'd  fathers  eam'd  their  food : 
Toil  strung  the  nerves,  and  purify'd  the  blood : 
But  we  their  sons,  a  pamper'd  race  of  men. 
Are  dwindled  down  to  threescore  years  and  ten. 
Better  to  hunt  in  fields  for  health  imbought. 
Than  fee  the  doctor  for  a  nauseous  draught. 
The  wise  for  cure  on  exercise  depend ; 
Ood  never  made  his  work  for  man  to  mend. 
The  tree  of  knowledge,  once  in  Eden  plae'd. 
Was  easy  found,  but  was  forbid  the  taste : 
O,  had  our  grandsire  walk'd  without  his  wife, 
He  first  had  sought  the  better  plant  of  life ! 
Now  both  are  lost :  yet,  wandering  in  the  dark. 
Physicians,  for  the  tree,  have  found  the  bark  ; 
Thev,  labouring  for  relief  of  human  kind, 
Witn  sharpen'd  sight  some  remedies  may  find  ; 
Th'  apothecary  train  is  wholly  blind. 
From  files  a  random  recipe  they  take, 
And  many  deaths  of  one  prescription  make. 
Garth,  genemus  as  his  Muse,  prescribes  and  gives ; 
The  shcmman  sells ;  and  by  destruction  lives : 
Ungiatend  tribe !  who^  like  the  viper's  brood. 
From  medicine  issuing,  suck  their  mother's  blood  i 
Let  these  obey;  and  let  the  leam'd  prescribe ; 
That  men  may  die,  without  a  double  bribe : 
Let  them,  but  under  their  superiors,  kill : 
When  doctors  first  have  sign'd  the  bloody  bill. 
He  'scapes  the  best  who,  nature  to  repair. 
Draws  physic  from  the  fields  in  draughts  of  vital  alr« 

You  hoard  not  health  for  your  own  private  use. 
But  on  the  public  spend  the  rich  produce. 
When,  often  uxg'd,  unwilling  to  be  great. 
Your  country  calls  you  from  your  lov'd  retreat. 
And  sends  to  senates,  charg'd  with  common  care. 
Which  none  more  shuns,  imd  none  can  better  bear  ; 
Where  could  they  find  another  form'd  so  fit. 
To  poise,  with  solid  sense,  a  sprighdy  wit ! 
Were  these  both  wanting,  as  they  both  abound^ 
Where  could  so  firm  integrity  be  found  ? 
Well  bom,  and  wealthy,  wanting  no  support. 
You  steer  betwixt  the  country  and  the  cowt  i 
Nor  gmtify  whate'er  the  great  desire ; 
Nor  gmd^puig  give  what  public  needs  require.. 
Part  must  be  Im,  a  fund  when  foes  invade  ; 
And  part  employ'd  to  roll  the  watery  trade : 
E'en  Canaan's  happy  land,  when  worn  with  toil, 
Requir'd  a  sabbath-year  to  mend  the  meagre  soil. 

Good  senators  (and  such  as  you)  so  give. 
That  kings  may  be  supply'd,  the  peopk  tlurtve. 
And  he,  when  want  requires,  is  truly  wise, 
Who  dights  not  foreign  aids,  nor  over-buys ; 
But  on  our  native  stiength,  in  time  of  need,  relies, 
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Alunster  was  bought,  we  boast  not  the  success ; 
Who  fights  for  gain,  for  greater  makes  his  peace. 
Our  foes,  compdlM  by  need,  have  peace  embrac*d : 
The  peace  both  parties  want,  is  like  to  last : 
Which,  if  secure,  securely  we  may  trade ; 
Or,  not  secure,  should  never  have  been  made. 
Safe  in  ourselves,  while  on  ourselves  we  stand. 
The  sea  is  ours,  and  that  defends  the  land : 
Be  then  the  naval  stores  the  nation*s  care. 
New  ships  to  build,  and  battered  to  repair. 

Observe  the  war,  in  ever  annual  course ; 
What  has  been  done,  was  done  with  British  force : 
Namur  subdued,  is  Enghuid's  pahn  alone ; 
The  rest  besieg*d,  but  we  constrained  the  town : 
We  saw  th*  event  that  followed  our  success ; 
TnDCi&t  though  pretending  arms,  pursued  the  peace ; 
Obliged,  by  one  sole  treaty,  to  restore 
What  twenty  years  of  war  had  won  before. 
Enough  for  Europe  has  our  Albion  fought ; 
Let  us  enjoy  the  peace  our  blood  has  bought 
When  once  the  Persian  king  was  put  to  mgfat, 
The  weary  Maoedons  refusM  to  fight : 
Themsdves  their  own  mortality  confessed ; 
And  left  the  son  <xf  Jove  to  quarrel  for  the  rest. 

£v*n  victors  are  by  victories  undone ; 
Thus  Hann&al,  with  foreign  laurels  won. 
To  Carthage  was  recallM,  too  late  to  keep  his  own. 
While  iore  of  battle,  while  our  wounds  are  green. 
Why  should  we  tempt  the  doubtful  dye  again  ? 
In  wars  renewed,  uncertain  of  success ; 
Sure  of  a  share  at  umpires  of  the  peaee. 

A  patriot  both  the  king  and  country  serves: 
Pren^ative,  and  privilege,  preserves : 
Of  eaidi  our  laws  the  certain  limits  show ; 
One  must  not  ebb,  nor  t*other  overflow : 
Betwixt  the  prince  and  parliament  we  stand ; 
The  barrios  of  the  state  on  either  hand : 
May  neither  overflow,  for  then  they  drown  the  land. 
When  both  are  fiill,  they  feed  our  bless'd  abode ; 
lake  those  that  waterM  once  the  Paradise  of  Ood. 

Some  overpoise  of  sway,  by  turns,  they  share ; 
In  peace  the  people,  and  the  prince  in  war : 
Consuls  of  moderate  power  in  calms  were  made : 
When  the  Gauls  came,  one  sole  dictator  sway*d. 

Patriots  in  peace  assert  the  people's  right ; 
With  noble  stubbornness  resisting  might : 
No  lawless  mandates  fnm  the  court  receive, 
Nor  lend  by  force,  but  in  a  body  give. 
Such  was  your  generous  grandsire ;  free  to  grant 
In  parlianientB,  that  wei^*d  their  prince's  want ; 
But  so  tenacious  of  the  oonmum  cause, 
As  not  to  lend  the  king  against  his  laws. 
And,  in  a  loathsome  duneeon  doom*d  to  lie, 
In  bonds  letain'd  his  bir£ii|^t  liberty, 
And  shamM  oppression  till  it  set  him  tne. 

O  true  descendant  of  the  patriot  line. 
Who,  while  thou  ahar*8t  dietr  lustre,  Icnd'st  them 

thine. 
Vouchsafe  this  picture  of  thy  soul  to  see ; 
'Tis  so  far  good,  as  it  resembles  thee. 
The  beauties  to  th'  original  I  owe; 
Which  when  I  miss,  my  own  defects  I  show ; 
Nor  think  the  Undred  Muses' thy  disgrace : 
A  poet  ia  not  bom  in  every  race. 
Two  of  a  house  flsw  ages  can  afibid ; 
One  to  pcrfomi,  another  to  leeord. 


Praise-wotfthy  actions  are  by  (hee  embrac'd  < 
And  'tis  mv  praise  to  make  thy  praises  last 
For  ev'n  when  death  dissolves  our  human  frame, 
The  soul  returns  to  heaven  from  whence  it  came ; 
Earth  keeps  the  body,  verse  piesavts  the  fkme. 


EPISTLE  TO  SIR  GODFREY  KNELLBR. 

Once  I  beheld  the  fiurest  of  her  kind. 
And  still  the  sweet  idea  charms  my  mind : 
True,  she  wf«  dumb ;  for  nature  gax'd  so  long, 
Pleas'd  with  her  work,  that  she  forgot  her  tongue  ; 
But,  smiling,  said.  She  still  shall  gain  the  prise ; 
I  ocdy  have  transfenr'd  it  to  her  eyes. 
Such  are  thy  pictures,  Kneller;  such  thy  sIcD], 
That  nature  seems  obedient  to  thy  will ; 
Comes  out,  and  meets  thy  pencil  in  the  (baugfat ; 
Livej  there,  and  wants  but  words  to  speak  her  tiiought. 
At  least  thy  pictures  look  a  voice ;  and  we 
Imagine  sounds,  deceived  to  that  degree, 
We  think  'tis  somewhat  more  than  just  to  see. 

Shadows  are  but  privations  of  the  light ; 
Yet,  when  we  walk  they  shoot  before  me  si^t; 
Wiih  us  approach,  retire,  arise,  and  fall ; 
Nothing  themselves,  and  yet  expressing  alL 
Such  are  thy  pieces,  imitating  life 
So  near,  they  almost  conquer  in  the  strife ; 
And  from  their  animatpd  canvas  came,    - 
Demanding  souls,  and  loosen'd  from  the  fkame. 

Prometheus,  were  he  here,  would  cast  away 
His  Adam,  and  refuse  a  soul  to  day; 
And  either  would  thy  noble  work  inspire, 
Or  think  it  warm  enough  without  his  fire; 

But  vulgar  hands  may  vulgar  likeness  raise ; 
This  is  the  least  attendant  on  thy  praise; 
From  hence  the  rudiments  of  art  began ; 
A  coal,  or  chalk,  first  imitated  man : 
Perhaps  the  shadow,  taken  on  a  wall, 
Oave  outlines  to  the  rude  original ; 
Ere  canvas  yet  was  strained ;  before  the  grace 
Of  blended  colours  found  their  use  and  place. 
Or  cypress  tablets  first  reoeiv'd  a  fece. 

By  slow  degrees  the  godlike  art  advanc*d ; 
As  man  grew  polish'd,  picture  was  inhanc'd : 
Greece  added  posture,  shade,  and  perspective; 
And  then  the  mimic  piece  began  to  live. 
Yet  perspective  was  lame,  no  distance  true. 
But  all  came  forward  in  one  common  view ; 
No  point  of  light  was  known,  no  bounds  of  art ; 
When  light  was  there,  it  knew  not  to  depart ; 
But  glaring  on  remoter  objects  pky'd ; 
Not  languish'd,  snd  insensibly  decay'd. 

Rome  raisM  not  art,  but  hardy  kept  alive. 
And  with  old  Greece  unequally  did  strive : 
Tin  Goths  snd  Vandals,  a  rude  northern  race. 
Did  all  the  matchless  monuments  deface. 
Then  all  the  Muses  in  one  ruin  lie. 
And  rhyme  began  t'  enervate  poetry. 
Thus,  in  a  stupid  military  state. 
The  pen  and  pencil  find  an  equal  fkte. 
Flat  faces,  sudi  as  would  disgrace  a  skreen. 
Such  as  in  Bantam's  embassy  were  seen, 
Unrais'd,  unrounded,  were  the  rude  ddight 
Of  brutal  nations,  only  bora  to  fight 
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Long  time  the  tiaitr  arta,  in  hron  sleep, 
A  hcKry  tablMth  did  supinely  keq> : 
At  leni^  in  Raphael's  age,  at  onoe  they  rise, 
Stretch  all  their  limbs,  and  open  all  their  eyes. 

Thenoe  rase  the  Roman,  and  the  Lombaid  line : 
One  ookrarM  best,  and  one  did  best  design. 
R^ael*8,  like  Homer's,  was  the  nobler  part, 
But  Titian's  pomting  lookM  like  Vir^*s  art. 

Thy  genius  gives  thee  both ;  where  true  design, 
Postures  unforcM  and  lively  colours  join. 
Likeness  is  ever  there ;  but  still  the  best. 
Like  proper  thoughts  in  lofty  language  drest ; 
WTieie  lil^t,  to  shades  desca)duig,^ys,  not  strives, 
Dies  bjr  degrees,  and  by  degrees  revives. 
Of  vaonoas  parts  a  perfect  whole  is  wrought : 
Thy  pictures  think,  and  we  divine  their  thought. 

Shakspeare,  thy  gift,  I  phoe  before  my  sight : 
With  awe,  I  ask  his  blesring  ere  I  write; 
With  leveience  look  on  his  majestic  face ; 
Proud  to  be  less,  but  of  his  godlike  race. 
His  soul  inngres  me,  while  ihy  pndse  I  write. 
And  I,  like  Teuoer,  under  Ajax  fight.  [breast 

Bids  thee,  through  me,  be  bold;   wiA  dauntless 
Condeom  the  bad,  and  emulate  the  best. 
Like  his,  thy  critics  in  th'  attempt  are  lost  : 
When  most  they  rail,  know  then,  they  envy  most. 
In  vain  they  marl  aloof:  a  noiBy  crowd. 
Like  women's  anger,  impotent  and  kmd. 
While  they  their  barren  industry  deplore, 
Pass  on  secure,  and  mind  the  goal  hefoK. 
Old  aa  she  is,  my  Muse  shall  march  bdiind, 
Bear  off  the  blast,  and  intercept  the  wind. 
Our  arts  are  sisters,  though  not  twins  in  birth : 
For  hymns  were  sung  in  £den*8  happy  earth*: 
But  cii,  the  painter  Muse,  though  last  in  place. 
Has  seisM  the  hluuDg  first,  like  Jacob's  race. 
Apelles'  art  an  Akximder  found ; 
And  Raphael  did  with  Leo's  gold  abound; 
But  Homer  was  with  barren  laurel  crown'd. 
Thou  hadst  l3bj  Charles  a  while,  and  so  had  I ; 
But  pasa  we  that  unpleasing  image  by. 
Rich  in  thyself  and  of  thvaelf  divine ; 
An  pilgrims  eome  and  ofo  at  diy  shrine. 
A  graoefol  truth  thy  pencil  can  command ; 
The  fair  themselves  go  mended  from  diy  hand. 
Likeness  sppeaiB  in  every  lineament; 
But  likeness  in  Ay  work  is  eloquent. 
Though  nature  there  her  true  resemblance  bears, 
A  noble  beaoty  in  thy  piece  appears. 
So  warm  thy  work,  so  glows  tne  generous  f^ame, 
Flesh  looks  less  liidng  in  the  lovely  dame* 
Thou  paint'st  as  we  describe,  improving  still, 
Mlien  on  wild  nature  we  ingraft  our  skm ; 
But  not  areating  beaudes  at  our  wilL 

But  poets  are  confin'd  in  narrower  space. 
To  speak  the  language  of  their  native  place : 
The  painter  widely  stretches  his  command : 
Thy  pencil  speaks  the  tongue  of  every  land. 
From  hence,  my  friend,  aU  climates  sre  your  own, 
Nor  can  you  forfeit,  for  you  hdd  of  none. 
AH  nations  all  immunities  will  give 
To  make  you  Aeirs,  where'er  you  please  to  live ; 
And  not  seven  dties,  but  the  world  would  strive. 

Sore  seme  propitious  planet  then  did  smile, 
Wlien  first  you  were  conducted  to  this  isle : 
Our  genius  brought  yon  here,  t'  enlarge  our  fiune ; 


For  your  good  stars  are  every  where  t)k^  same ; 
Thy  matimless  hand,  of  every  region  free. 
Adopts  our  diroate,  not  our  climate  thee. 

Great  Rome  and  Venice  early  did  impart 
To  thee  th'  examples  of  their  wondrous  art. 
Those  masters  then,  but  seen,  not  understood, 
With  generous  dntdation  iir'd  thy  blood : 
For  what  in  nature's  dawn  the  cluld  admir'd, 
The  youth  cndeavour'd,  and  the  man  acquir'd. 

If  yet  thou  hast  not  reach'd  their  high  degree, 
'Tis  only  wanting  to  this  age,  not  thee : 
Thy  genius,  bounded  by  the  times,  like  mine. 
Drudges  on  petty  draughts,  nor  dare  design 
A  more  exalted  work,  and  more  divine. 
For  what  a  song,  or  senseless  opera, 
Is  to  the  living  labour  of  a  play ; 
Or  what  a  plav  to  Virgil's  work  would  be. 
Such  is  a  single  piece  of  history. 

But  we,  who  life  bestow,  ourselves  must  live  *. 
Kings  cannot  reign,  unless  their  subjects  give ; 
And  they,  who  pay  the  taxes,  bear  &e  nde : 
Thus  thou,  sometimes,  art  forc'd  to  draw  a  fool. 
But  so  his  follies  in  thy  posture  sink. 
The  senseless  idiot  seems  at  last  to  think.  [vain, 

Good  heaven!  that  sots  and  knaves  should  be  ho 
To  wish  their  vile  resemblance  may  remain ; 
And  stand  recorded  at  their  own  request. 
To  future  days,  a  libel  or  a  jest ! 

Else  should  we  see  your  noble  pencil  trace 
Our  unities  of  action,  time,  and  place : 
A  whole  compos'd  of  parts,  and  those  the  best, 
With  every  various  character  exprest : 
Heroes  at  large,  and  at  a  nearer  view 
Less,  and  at  distance,  an  ignobler  crew. 
MHiQe  all  the  figures  in  <me  action  join. 
As  tending  to  complete  die  main  design. 

More  cannot  be  by  mortal  art  exprest ; 
But  venerahle  age  shall  add  the  rest. 
For  time  shall  with  his  ready  pend}  stand ; 
Retouch  your  figures  with  his  ripening  hand ; 
MeDow  your  colours,  and  imbrown  the  tint ; 
Add  every  grace,  which  time  alone  can  grant ; 
To  ftiture  ages  shall  vour  fame  convey. 
And  give  more  beauties  than  he  takes  away. 


TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  MR.  OLDHAM. 

Fab  SWELL,  too  little  and  too  lately  known. 

Whom  I  began  to  think  and  call  my  own; 

For  sure  our  souls  were  near  allied,  and  thine 

Cast  in  the  same  poetic  mould  with  mine. 

One  common  note  on  either  lyre  did  strike. 

And  knaves  and  fools  we  both  abhonr'd  alike. 

To  the  same  goal  did  both  our  studies  drive ; 

The  Isst  set  out  the  soonest  did  arrive. 

Thus  Nisus  fell  upon  the  slippery  place. 

Whilst  his  young  friend  perrorm'd  and  won  the  race. 

O  early  ripe  I  to  thy  abundant  store 

What  could  advancing  age  have  added  more  ? 

It  might  (what  nature  never  gives  the  y<King) 

Have  taught  thee  smoothness  of  thy  native  tongue ; 

But  satire  needs  not  those,  and  wit  will  shine 

Through  the  harsh  cadence  of  a  rugged  line. 

A  nobk  error,  and  but  sddom  made, 
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When  poets  are  by  too  much  force  betmy^d. 
Thy  generous  fruits,  though  gather*d  ere  their  prime, 
StiU  diowM  a  quiclmess.;  and  maturing  time 
But  meUowB  what  we  write,  to  the  duU  sweets  of  rhyme. 
Once  more,  hail  and  farewell ;  fazewcQl,  diou  young. 
But  ah  too  short,  Marcellus  of  our  tongue ! 
Thy  brows  with  ivy,  and  with  laurek  bound ; 
But  fate  and  gloomy  night  encompass  thee  around. 


ALEXANDEIVS  FEAST. 

'TwAB  at  the  royal  feast,  for  Persia  won 
By  Philip's  warlike  son ; 

Aloft  in  awfol  state 

The  godlike  hero  sate 
On  his  imperial  throne : 

EUs  valiant  peas  were  placM  around ; 
Their  brows  with  roses  and  with  myrdes  bound  t 

(So  should  desert  in  aims  be  crowned). 
The  lovely  Thais,  by  his  side. 
Sate  like  a  blooming  Eastern  biide. 
In  flower  of  youth  and  'beauty*s  pride. 

Happy,  hmpy,  happy  pair ! 

None  but  the  brave, 

None  but  the  brave, 

None  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair. 

Timotheus,  placM  on  high 
Amid  the  tuneful  quire. 
With  flying  Angers  touch'd  the  lyie : 
The  trembling  notes  ascend  the  sky, 

And  heavCTly  joys  inspire. 
The  song  began  from  Jove, 
Who  left  his  blissM  seats  above, 
(Such  is  the  .power  of  mighty  love.) 
A  dragon's  fiery  form  bely*d  the  god : 
Sublime  on  radiant  spires  he  rode. 

When  he  to  fair  Olympia  pressM : 
And  wliile  he  sought  her  snowy  breast : 
Then,  round  her  slender  waist  he  curPd,  [world. 

And  stampM  an  im^e  of  himself,  a  sovereign  of  the 
The  listening  crowd  admire  the  lofty  sound ; 
A  present  deity !  they  shout  around : 
A  present  deity !  the  vaulted  roofv  rebound. 
With  ravishM  ears 
The  monarch  hears. 
Assumes  the  god. 
Affects  to  nod. 
And  seems  to  shake  iat  spheres. 

The  praise  of  Bacchus  then  the  sweet  musician  sung ; 
Of  Bacchus  ever  fair  and  ever  young : 
The  joUy  god  in  triumph  comes ; 
Sound  the  trumpets,  beat  the  drums; 
Flush'd  with  a  purple  grace 
He  shows  his  honest  face : 
Now  give  the  hautboys  breath ;  he  comes,  he  comes. 
Bacchus,  ever  fair  and  youne. 

Drinking  joys  did  first  oraain ; 
BaechuiP  blesnngs  are  a  treasure, 
Prinkinff  is  the  soldier's  pleasure: 
Bioi  ^  treasure, 
Sweet  the  pleaaure, 
Sweet  is  pleaaure  alter  pain. 


Sooifa'd  with  the  sound,  the  king  grew  vain  ; 
Fou^t  all  his  battles  o'er  again ;        (the  sLaln. 
And  tfarioe  he  routed  all  his  foes,  and  tfarioe  be  slew 
The  master  saw  the  madness  rise ; 
His  glowing  cheeks,  his  ardent  eyes ; 
And  while  he  heaven  and  earth  defy'd, 
Chang'd  his  hand,  and  checked  his  pride. 
He  chose  a  mournful  Muse, 
Soft  pity  to  infuse: 
He  sung  Darius  great  and  good. 

By  too  severe  a  fate. 
Fallen,  faUen,  fallen,  fallen. 
Fallen  fimm  his  high  estate, 
And  weltering  in  his  blood ; 
Deserted,  at  his  utmost  need. 
By  those  his  former  bounty  fed  ; 
On  the  bare  earth  expos'd  he  lies. 
With  not  a  friend  to  dose  his  eyes. 
With  down-cast  looks  the  joyless  victor  sate, 
Revolving  in  his  alter'd  soul 

The  various  turns  of  chance  below ; 
And,  now  and  then,  a  sigh  he  stole ; 
And  tears  began  to  flow* 

The  mighty  master  gmil'd,  to  see 
That  love  was  hi  the  next  degree : 
'Twaa  but  a  kindred  sound,  to  move. 
For  pity  melts  the  mind  to  love. 
Softly  sweet,  in  Lydian  measures, 
Soon  he  sooth'd  his  soul  to  pleasures. 
War,  he  sung,  is  toQ  and  trouble; 
Honour  but  an  empty  bubble, 

Never  ending,  still  beginning, 
Fighting  still,  and  still  deatrojdng. 

If  the  world  be  worth  thy  winning, 
Think,  O  think,  it  worth  enjoying. 
Lovely  Thais  sits  beside  diee. 
Take  the  good  the  gods  provide  thee. 
The  many  raid  the  slaes  with  loud  applause  ; 
So  Love  was  crown'd,  but  Music  won  the  cauae. 
The  prince,  unable  to  conceal  his  pain, 
Oaz'd  on  the  fair 
Who  caus'^d  his  care. 
And  sigh'd  and  look'd,  sigh'd  and  looked, 
Si^'d  and  look'd,  and  sigh'd  again : 
At  len^h,  with  love  and  wine  at  once  oppresa'd. 
The  vanquish'd  victor  sunk  upon  her  breast. 

Now  strike  the  golden  lyre  again : 
A  louder  yet,  and  yet  a  loudior  strain. 
Break  his  bands  oi  sleep  asunder. 
And  rouse  him,  like  a  rattling  peal  of  thunder. 
Hark,  faiark,  the  horria  sound 
Has  rais'd  up  his  head : 
As  awak'd  from  the  dead. 
And  amas'd,  he  staiea  around. 
Revenge,  revenge,  Timotheus  dies; 
Seie  the  funes  arise ; 
See  the  snakes  that  they  rear. 
How  they  hiss  in  the\r  hair. 
And  the  spff kles  that  flash  firom  their  eyes ! 
Behold  a  ghasUy  band. 
Each  a  torch  in  his  hand ! 
Those  are  (hedan  ehosts,  that  in  battle  were  shun. 
And  unbury'd  remain 
Inglorious  on  the  plains 
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Give  the  ▼engouitt  due 

To  the  valiant  aew. 
Behold  how  they  toes  their  torcfaea  on  high. 
How  they  point  to  the  Pendan  abo£s. 
And  glittering  temples  of  their  hostile  gods. 
The  piinees  apphiud,  with  a  furious  joy; 
And  the  king  seia'd  a  flambeau  with  leal  to  destroy: 

Thais  led  the  way. 

To  light  him  to  his  prey, 
And,  like  another  Helen,  fir'd  another  Troy. 

Thus,  long  ago. 
Ere  heaving  bellows  leamM  to  blow, 

While  organs  yet  were  mute ; 
Timotheua,  to  his  breathing  flute, 
And  sounding  lyre, 
Codd  swell  the  soul  to  rage,  or  kindle  soft  desire. 
At  last  divine  Cecilia  came, 
Inventress  of  the  vocal  frame ; 
The  sweet  enthusiast,  from  her  saoed  store, 
EnlargM  the  former  narrow  bounds. 
And  i^ded  length  to  solemn  sounds. 
With  nature*8  mother-wit,  and  arts  unknown  before. 
Let  old  Tunotheus  yield  the  prixe, 

Or  both  divide  the  crown ; 

He  rais'd  a  mo0si^  the  skies, 

She-dre^^flra  angd  down. 


THE  SECULAR  MASQUE. 

Enter  Javub. 
Jakvs.  Cfaronoa,  Chronos,  mend  thy  pace. 
An  hundred  times  the  rolling  sun 
Around  the  radiant  bdt  has  run 
In  his  revolving  race. 
Behold,  behold  the  goal  in  sight. 
Spread  thy  fans  and  wing  thy  flight. 

Enter  Chkov 08  xeUh  a  scythe  in  hit  hand,  and  a  globe 
on  hit  back  ;  which  he  tett  down  at  hit  entrance, 

ChkoxosI    Weary,  weary  of  my  weight, 
Liet  me,  let  me  drop  my  freight, 

And  leave  the  wodd  behind. 
I  could  not  bear. 
Another  year. 

The  load  of  human-kind. 

Enter  Momus  laughing, 

MoMUB.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  ha!  ha!  ha!  well  hast  thou  done, 
To  lay  down  thy  pack. 
And  lighten  thy  back ; 
The  world  was  a  fool,  e*er  smce  it  begun : 
And  smce  neither  Janus,  nor  C%onoa,  nor  I, 
Can  hinder  the  crimes. 
Or  mend  the  bad  times, 
'TIS  better  to  lan^  than  to  cry.  . 
Cho,  of  all  three,  'Tis  better  to  laugh  than  to  cry. 
Jajtitb.  Since  Blomus  comes  to  laugh  below, 
Old  Time  begin  the  show. 
That  he  may  see,  in  every  scene. 
What  dianses  in  this  age  have  been. 
Chrokos.  Then,  goddess  of  the  silver  bow,  begin. 
[^Hom$<,  or  htatting  miuie^  wttMn.] 


EnUr  HiATSJu 

Diana*  With  horns  and  with  hounds  I  awaken 
the  day. 
And  hie  to  the  woodland  walks  away ; 
I  tuck  up  my  robe,  and  am  buskinM  soon, 
And  tie  to  my  fozdiead  a  wezing  moon. 
I  course  the  fleet  stag,  unkennel  the  fox. 
And  chase  the  wild  goats  o*er  lummits  of 

rocks. 
With    shoutmg  and    hooting  we  pierce 

through  the^sky. 
And  Echo  turns  hunter,  and  douUea  the 
cry. 
Cho,  ofaU,  With  shouting  and  hooting  we  pierce 
through  the  sfy,  [cnr. 

And  Echo  turns  hunter,  and  doubles  the 
Janus.  Then  our  age  was  in  its  prime, 
Chronos.  Free  from  rage, 

Diana.  And  ^free  from  crime. 

Momus.  A  ve^  merry,  dancing,  drinking. 

Laughing,  quaffing,  and  unthinking  time. 
Cho,  of  all  Then  our  age  was  in  it*s  prime. 

Free  from  rage,  and  f^  from  aime. 
A  very  meny,  dancing,  drinking. 
Laughing,  quaffing,  and  untfainkhig  time. 
[Dance  of  Diana" t  attendants. 

Enter  Mars. 

Mars.    Inspire  the  vocal  brass,  inspire ; 
The  world  is  past  its  infant  age : 
Arms  and  honour. 
Arms  and  honour, 
Set  the  martial  mind  on  fire. 
And  kindle  manly  rage. 
Mars  has  lookM  the  &y  to  red ; 
And  Peace,  the  lazy  good,- is  fled. 
Plenty,  peace,  and  pleasure  fly ; 

The  sprightly  green. 
In  woodland  walks,  no  more  is  seen;  [dve. 
The  qvightly  green  has  drunk  the  Tynan 
Cho,  of  all  Plenty,  peace,  && 
Mars.    Sound  the  trumpet,  beat  the  drum ; 
Through  all  the  world  around, 
Sound  a  reveille,  sound,  soundy 
The  warrior  god  is  come. 
Cho.  of  all,  Sound  the  trumpet,  &c. 
Momus.  Thv  sword  within  the  scabbard  keep. 
And  let  mankind  agree ; 
Better  the  world  were  fast  asleep. 
Than  kept  awake  by  thee. 
The  fools  are  only  tninner, 

With  all  our  cost  and  care ; 
But  neither  side  a  winner. 
For  tliingB  are  as  they  were. 
Cho,  ofaU,  The  fools  are  only,  &,c. 

Enter  Venus. 

Venus.  Calms  appear,  when  stonns  are  past; 

Love  wUl  have  his  hour  at  last : 

Natue  ia  my  kindly  care ; 

Mars  destroys,  and  I  repair : 

Take  me,  take  me,  whUe  you  i|yty, 

Venus  comes  not  every  day. 
Cho,  OfaU,  Take  her,  take  her,  &c 
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Chrokos.  The  woold  waft  thai  io  light, 
I  scarcely  felt  the  weight ; 
Joy  nilM  the  day,  and  love  the  night. 
But  since  the  Queen  of  Pleasure  left  the 
I  faint,  I  lag,  [ground. 

And  feehly  drag 
The  ponderous  orb  around. 
MOMUS.   All,  all  of  a  piece  throughout ; 

toDiSi  } Thy  cha«c  had  a  beast  in  view; 

(To  Mars.  J  Thy  wars  brought  nothing  about ; 
To  Venus.]  Thy  lovers  were  all  untrue. 
Jakus.   *Tis  well  an  old  age  is  out, 
Chronos.  And  time  to  begin  anew. 
CAo.  of  an.  All,  all  of  a  piece  throughout ; 
Thy  chase  had  a  beast  in  view ; 
Thy  wars  brought  nothing  about ; 
Thy  lovers  were  all  untrue. 
*Tis  wdl  an  old  age  is  out. 
And  time  to  begin  anew. 
[Dance  ofknnUmen,  nymph*^  warrtort^  and  Urven,'] 


THE  COCK  AND  THE  FOX, 

FROM  CHAUCER. 

The  BE  liv*d,  as  authors  tell,  in  days  of  yore, 
A  widow  somewhat  old,  and  very  poor: 
Deep  in  her  cell  her  cottage  lonely  stood. 
Well  thatch'd,  and  under  covert  of  a  wood. 
This  dowager,  on  whom  my  tale  I  found, 
Since  last  abe  laid  her  husband  in  the  ground, 
A  simple  sober  life,  in  patience,  led. 
And  had  but  just  enough  to  buy  her  bread : 
But  huswifing  the  little  Heaven  had  lent, 
She  duly  paid  a  groat  for  quarter  rent ;    , 
And  pmcnM  her  belly,  with  her  daughters  two. 
To  bring  the  year  about  with  much  ado. 

The  cattle  in  her  homestead  were  three  sows^ 
An  ewe  called  Molly,  and  three  brinded  cows. 
Her  parlour  window  stuck  with  heibs  around. 
Of  savQury  smell ;  and  rushes  strew*d  the  ground. 
A  maple-drcsser  in  her  hall  she  had. 
On  which  t^H  many  a  slender  meal  she  made ; 
For  no  delicious  morsel  passed  her  throat ; 
According  to  her  doth  she  cut  her  coat : 
No  poignant  sauce  she  knew,  nor  cos^  treat. 
Her  hunger  gave  a  relish  to  her  meat : 
A  sparing  diet  did  her  health  assure ;  • 
Or,  sick,  a  pepper  posset  was  her  cure. 
Before  the  day  was  done,  her  work  she  sped. 
And  never  went  by  candlelight  to  bed : 
With  exercise  she  sweat  ill  humours  out. 
Her  dancing  was  not  hinderM  by  the  gout. 
Her  poverty  was  glad ;  her  heart  content ; 
Nor  knew  she  what  the  spleen  or  vapours  meant. 

Of  wine  she  never  tasted  through  the  year. 
But  white  and  black  was  all  her  homely  cheer : 
BrowR  bread,  and  milk  (but  first  she  skimM  her  bowls). 
And  rashers  of  singed  bacon  on  the  coals. 
On  holy  days,  an  egg,  or  two  at  wast; 
But  her  ambiti<m  never  reachM  to  roast 

A  yfid^e  had  with  pales  indosM  about. 
Some  higl^  some  low,  and  a  dry  ditch  without 
Within  this  homestead  liv'd,  without  a  peer 
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So  bight  her  cock,  whose  singing  did.  surpass 

The  merry  notes  of  organs  at  the  mass. 

More  certain  was  the  crowing  of  the  cock 

To  numba  hours,  than  is  an  abbey-dock  ; 

And  sooner  than  Uie  matin-bell  was  rung. 

He  cUpt  his  wings  upon  his  zoost,  and  sung : 

For  when  degrees  fifteen  aaoended  right. 

By  sure  instinct  he  knew  'twas  one  at  night. 

High  was  his  comb,  and  coral-red  withal. 

In  dents  embattled  like  a  castle  wall ; 

His  bill  was  raven  black,  and  shone  like  jet ; 

Blue  were  his  l^s,  and  orient  were  his  fbet : 

White  were  his  nails,  like  silver  to  behold. 

His  body  Ottering  like  the  buxnish'd  gold. 

This  gentle  cock,  for  solace  of  his  life, 

Six  misses  had,  besides  his  lawfiil  wife; 

Scandal,  that  spares  no  king,  thon^  ne'er  so  good, 

Says,  they  were  all  of  his  own  flesh  and  Uood ; 

His  sisters  both  by  sire  and  mother's  side ; 

And  sure  their  likeness  show'd  them  near  ally'd. 

But  make  the  wont,  the  monarch  did  no  more 

Than  all  the  Ptolemys  had  done  beftne; 

When  incest  is  for  interest  of  a  nation, 

'Tis  made  no  sin  by  holy  dispensation. 

Some  lines  have  been  mamtain'd  by  this  alone. 

Which  by  their  conunon  ugjlinesa  are  known. 

But  passing  this  as  from  our  tale  apart. 
Dame  Pardet  was  the-aovneign  of  his  heart : 
Ardent  in  love,  outrageous  in  his  play, 
He  feather'd  her  a  hundred  times  a-day: 
And  she,  that  was  not  only  passing  fair. 
But  was  withal  discreet  voA  debonafar, 
Resolv'd  the  passive  doctrine  to  ftilfil. 
Though  loth,  and  let  him  work  his  wicked  will : 
At  IxMird  and  bed  was  affable  and  kind. 
According  as  thehr  mazriage-vow  did  bind. 
And  as  the  church's  precept  had  enjoin'd. 
Ev'n  since  she  was  a  se'nnia^t  old,  Aey  say. 
Was  chaste  and  humble  to  ner  dying  day. 
Nor  chick  nor  hen  was  known  to  disobey. 

By  this  her  husband's  heart  she  did  obtain; 
What  cannot  beauty,  join'd  with  vhrtue,  gain ! 
She  was  his  only  joy,  and  he  her  pride. 
She,  when  he  walk'd,  went. pecking  by  his  side ; 
If,  spuming- up  the  ground,  ne  sprung  a  com. 
The  tribute  in  his  bUl  to  her  was  borne. 
But,  oh  I  what  joy  it  was  to  hear  him  sing 
In  summer,  when  the  day  b^gan  to  spring. 
Stretching  his  neck,  and  warbling  hi  his  throat ; 
^^  Solus  cum  sola"  then  was  all  his  note. 
For  in  the  days  of  vore,  the  birds  of  parts  [artK. 

Were  bred  to  speak,  and  smg,  and  leam  the  liberal 

It  happ'd  that,  perdimg  on  the  parlour-beam 
Amidst  his  wives,  ne  had  a  deadly  dream. 
Just  at  the  dawn ;  and  sigfa'd,  and  groan'd  so  ISut, 
As  every  breath  he  drew  would  be  his  last. 
Dame  Partlet,  ever  nearest  to  his  side, 
Heard  all  his  piteous  moan,  and  how  he  cry'd 
For  hdp  from  gods  and  men :  and  soie  a^iatt 
She  pec±'d  and  pull'd,  and  waken'd  hfan  at  lasL 
Dear  heart,  said  she,  for  love  of  Heaven,  dedaie 
Your  pain,  and  make  me  partner  of  your  caie. 
You  groan,  sir,  ever  since  the  monoinff-light, 
As  something  had  disturb'd  yoor  nobte  qiright. 

And^  madam,  well  I  mtghit,  said  Chantldeer, 
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Never  was  Shioretide  eock  in  tucii  •  few, 
ET*a  stfll  I  nm  all  over  in  a  sweat, 
Mj  prinody  semes  not  reooverM  yet. 
For  such  a  dxeam  I  had  of  diie  portent. 
That  much  I  fear  my  body  will  be  shent : . 
It  bodes  I  shall  have  wan  and  woCul  strife. 
Or  in  a  loatfaaome  dungeon  end  my  life ; 
Know,  dame,  I  dieamt  within  my  troubled  breast. 
That  in  our  yard  I  saw  a  muiderous  beast. 
That  on  my  body  would  have  made  anest : 
Widi  wakmg  eyes  I  ne'er  beheld  his  fellow ; 
His  colour  was  betwixt  a  red  snd  yeUow : 
Tipp*d  was  his  tail,  and  both  his  pridung  ears 
Woe  black,  and  mudi  unlike  his  other  haiis : 
The  rest,  in  shape,  a  beagle*s  whdp  throughout. 
With  broader  forehead,  and  a  sharper  snout : 
Beep  in  his  front  were  sunk  Us  glowing  eyes. 
That  yet  metfainks  I  see  hun  wiSi  surprise. 
Readi  out  your  hand,  I  drop  with  chmmy  sweat, 
And  lay  it  to  my  heart  and  fed  it  beat. 

Now  fie  for  shame,  quoth  she,  by  Heaven  above, 
Thou  hast  for  ever  lost  thy  lady*s  love; 
No  woman  can  endure  a  recreant  knight, 
He  Boost  be  bdd  by  day,  and  free  by  n^ht; 
Onr  sex  desires  a  husbuid  or  a  friend. 
Who  can  our  honour  and  his  own  defend ; 
Wise,  baidy,  secret,  liberal  of  his  puTK ; 
A  fod  is  nauseous,  but  a  coward  worse : 
No  biagg^  coxcomb,  yet  no  baffled  knight. 
How  dar*st  thou  talk  of  love,  and  dar*st  not  fight  ? 
How  dar'st  thou  tell  thy  dame  thou  art  afearM  ? 
Hast  thoo  no  manly  heart,  and  hast  a  beard  ? 

If  ought  from  fearful  dxeams  may  be  divined, 
They  signify  a  cock  of  dunghiU  kind. 
All  dresms,  as  in  old  Oalen  I  have  read. 
Are  from  repletion  and  complexion  bred ; 
From  rising  fumes  of  indigested  food. 
And  noxious  humours  that  infect  the  blood : 
And  sure,  my  lord,  if  I  can  read  aright. 
These  foolish  frmdes  you  have  had  to-night 
Are  certain  symptoms  (in  the  canting  style) 
Of  boiling  cfader,  and  aboundmg  bik ; 
This  ydlow  oall  that  in  your  stomach  floats, 
Bngenders  aU  these  visionary  thoughts. 
When  choler  overfbws,  then  dreams  are  bred 
Of  flam^  and  all  the  family  of  red; 
Red  diBgons)  and  red  beasts,  in  deep  we  view. 
For  humours  are  distinguished  by  their  hue. 
From  hence  we  dream  of  wars  and  warlike  things. 
And  waaps  and  hometi  with  their  double  wings. 

Chol«r  adust  congeals  our  blood  with  fear. 
Then  black  bulls  toss  us,  and  black  devils  tear. 
In  ssfignine  airy  dreams  aloft  we  bound ; 
With  rheums  oppressed  we  sink  in  rivers  drownM. 
More  I  could  say,  but  thus  conclude  my  theme. 
The  dominating  humour  makes  the  dream* 
Cato  was  in  his  time  accounted  wise, 
And  he  condemns  them  all  for  empty  lies. 
Take  my  advice,  and  when  we  fly  to  ground. 
With  LuEatives  preserve  your  body  sound. 
And  purge  the  peccant  humours  diat  abound. 
I  should  be  loth  to  lay  you  on  a  bier; 
And  though  there  lives  no  'pothecary  near, 
1  dare  for  once  prescdne  for  your  disease. 
And  save  long  biDa,  and  a  damned  doctor^iLfees. 
T^  sovereign  hobs,  which  I  by  practice  know. 


And  both  at  hand  /for  in  our  yard  they  grow)! 
On  peril  of  my  soul,  shall  rid  you  whoUy 
Of  yellow  choler,  and  of  mehncholy : 
You  must  both  purge  and  vomit ;  but  obey. 
And  for  the  love  of  Heaven  make  no  delay. 
Since  hot  and-dry  in  your  complexion  join, 
Beware  the  sun  when  in  a  venud  sign ; 
For  when  he  mounts  exdted  in  the  ram. 
If  then  he  finds  your  body  in  a  flame. 
Replete  with  choler,  I  dare  lay  a  groat, 
A  tertian  ague  is  at  least  your  lot ; 
Perhaps  a  fever  (which  the  gods  forefcnd) 
May  bring  your  youth  to  some  untimdy  end : 
And  therefore,  sir,  as  you  desire  to  live, 
A  day  or  two  before  your  laxative 
Take  just  three  worms,  nor  under  nor  above, 
Because  the  gods  unequd  numben  love. 
These  digestives  prepare  you  for  your  purge ; 
Of  fumetery,  centaury,  and  spurge, 
And  of  ground-ivy  add  a  leaf  or  two. 
All  which  within  our  yard  or  garden  grow. 
Eat  these,  and  be,  my  lord,  ofbetter  cheer : 
Your  father's  son  was  never  bom  to  fear. 

Madam,  quoth  he,  gcamercy  for  your  care, 
But  Cato,  whom  you  quoted,  you  may  spare: 
*Tis  true,  a  wise  and  worthy  nuui  ht  seems. 
And,  as  you  say,  gave  no  bdief  to  dreams : 
But  other  men  of  more  authority, 
And,  by  th*  immortd  powers,  as  wise  as  he, 
Maintain,  with  sounder  sense,  that  dreams  fotebode ; 
For  Homer  plamly  says  they  come  from  Ood. 
Nor  Cato  said  it ;  but  some  modem  fod 
ImposM  in  Cato*8  name  on  boys  at  sdiooL 

Believe  me,  madam,  morning  dreams  foreshow 
Th*  events  of  things,  and  future  wed  or  woe: 
Some  truths  are  not  by  reason  to  be  try*d. 
But  wc  have  sure  experience  for  our  guide. 
An  ancient  author,  equd  with  the  best. 
Relates  this  tale  o(  dreams  among  the  rest. 

Two  friends  or  brothers,  with  devout  intent, 
On  some  far  pilsrimage  txigethet  went. 
It  happenM  so  that,  when  the  sun  was  down. 
They  just  arrived  by  twilight  at  a  lawn : 
That  day  had  been  the  bdting  of  a  bull, 
*Twas  at  a  feast,  and  every  inn  so  full  . 
That  no  void  room  in  chamber,  or  on  ground. 
And  but  one  sorry  bed  was  to  be  foimd ; 
And  that  so  little  it  would  hdd  but  one. 
Though  till  this  hour  they  never  lay  aloiM. 

So  were  they  forced  to  pert ;  one  stavM  behind. 
His  fdlow  sought  what  lodging  he  could  find : 
At  last  he  found  a  stall  where  oxen  stood. 
And  that  he  rather  diose  than  lie  abroad. 
'Twas  in  a  farther  yard  without  a  door; 
Bnt,  for  his  ease,  well  litterM  was  the  floor. 

His  fdlow,  who  the  narrow  bed  had  kept. 
Was  weary,  and  without  a  rocker  dept : 
Supine  he  snored ;  but  in  the  dead  of  night 
He  dreamt  his  iiriend  appeared  before  his  sight, 
Who,  with  his  ghastly  look  and  doleful  cry, 
Said,  hdp  me,  brother,  or  this  night  I  die :     ^ 
Arise  and  hdp,  before  all  hdp  be  vain. 
Or  in  an  ox*s  stall  I  shall  be  slain. 
Roused  from  his  rest,  he  wakened  in  a  start. 
Shivering  with  horror,  and  with  aching  heart ; 
At  Ieng£  to  cure  himsdf  by  reason  tries ; 
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*TiA  but  a  dxcnn,  and  what  are  dieams  but  lies  ?        ^ 
So  thinking,  cbangM  his  ride,  and  doa'd  hia  eyea. 
Hia  dream  retiuna ;  hia  friend  appeara  again :     ■ 
The  muxderera  come,  now  help,  or  I  am  alain : 
*Twa8  but  a  viaion  atill,  and  viaiona  are  but  nun. 
He  dreamt  the  third :  but  now  hia  friend  appearM 
Pale,  naked,  piercM  with  wounda,  with  blood  be^ 

amearM: 
Thrioe  wazn*d,  awake,  aaid  he,  relief  ia  late. 
The  deed  ia  done ;  but  thou  revenge  my  fate ; 
Taidy  of  aid,  unaeal  thy  heavy  eyea. 
Awake,  and  with  the  dawning  dav  arise: 
Take  to  the  weatcrn  gate  thy  ready  way, 
For  by  that  paaaage  they  my  corpae  convey ! 
JVly  corpae  ia  in  a  tumbril  laid,  among 
The  Slth  and  ordure,  and  indoaM  with  dungt 
That  cart  arreat,  and  raiae  a  common  cry ; 
For  aaoed  hunger  of  my  gold  I  die : 
Then  ahow'd  hia  grialy  wound  x  and  laat  he  drew 
A  piteoua  aigh,  and  took  a  long  adieu. 
The  frighted  friend  aroae  by  break  of  day. 
And  found  the  stall  where  late  hia  fdlow  lay. 
Then  of  hia  impioua  host  inquiring  more, 
Was  anawer*d  that  hia  gueat  waa  gone  bdbre  t 
Muttering,  he  went,  said  he,  by  morning  light. 
And  much  complainM  of  hia  ill  rest  by  night. 
Thia  raiaM  auspicion  in  the  pilgrim^a  mind, 
Because  all  hosts  are  of  an  evO  kind. 
And  oft  to  ahare  the  apoila  with  robbers  join*d. 

H  is  dieam  confiimM  hia  thought :  with  troubled  look 
Straight  to  the  western  gate  hia  way  he  took ; 
There,  aa  his  dream  foretold,  a  cart  he  found. 
That  carryM  compost  forth  to  dung  the  ground. 
This  when  the  pilgrim  saw,  he  stretchM  his  throat, 
And  cry*d  out  murder  with  a  yelling  note. 
Aly  murderM  fellow  in  this  cart  lies  dead. 
Vengeance  and  justice  on  the  villain*s  head. 
Ye  magistrates,  who  sacred  laws  dispense. 
On  you  I  call,  to  punish  this  offence. 

The  word  thus  given,  witliin  a  little  space. 
The  mob  came  roaring  out,  and  throngM  the  place. 
All  in  a  trice  they  cast  the  cart  to  ground. 
And  in  the  dung  Ibe  murdered  body  found  < 
Though  breathless,  warm,  and  reeking  from  die  wound. 
Good  heaven,  whose  darling  attribute  we  find 
Is  bouadSess  grace,  and  mercy  to  mankind, 
Abhom  the  cruel ;  and  the  deeds  of  nigjht 
By  wonderous  ways  reveals  in  open  light; 
Murder  may  pass  unpunished  for  a  time, 
But  tardy  justice  will  overtake  the  crime. 
And  oft  a  speedier  pain  the  guilty  feels  t 
The  hue  and  cry  of  Heaven  pursues  hun  at  the  heds, 
Fresh  from  the  fact,  as  in  the  present  case. 
The  criminals  are  seizM  upon  the  place  t 
Carter  and  host  confronted  face  to  iace^ 
HtifT  in  denial,  as  the  law  appoints. 
On  enginea  they  diatend  their  tortured  jointa  t 
80  waa  confession  forced,  th^  oiFenoe  waa  known, 
And  public  justice  on  th*  oiFenders  done. 

Here  may  you  see  that  visions  are  to  dread ; 
And  in  the  page  that  follows  this,  I  read 
Of  two  young  merchanta,  whom  the  hope  of  gain 
InducM  in  partncnhip  to  croaa  the  main : 
Waiting  till  willing  winda  thdr  aails  supplyM, 
Within  a  trading  town  they  long  abide, 
'  Full  fairly  situate  on  a  haven*8  side. 


One  evening  it  befd,  that  looking  out, 
The  wind  they  long  had  widi*d  was  eomc  about  ^ 
Well  pleaa*d  they  went  to  rest ;  and  if  the  gak 
Till  mom  continued,  both  ieaolv*d  to  aaiL 
But  aa  together  in  a  bed  they  lay. 
The  younger  had  a  dream  at  break  of  day. 
A  man  he  thought  atood  frowning  at  hia  ride, 
Who  wazn'd  him  for  hia  aafiety  to  provide, 
Nor  put  to  aea,  but  safe  on  riiore  liiide. 
I  come,  thy  genius,  to  command  thy  atay; 
Truat  not  the  winds,  for  fatal  ia  the  day. 
And  death  unhop*d  attenda  the  watery  way. 

The  virion  aaid,  and  vaniahM  from  hia  light : 
The  dreamer  waken'd  in  a  mortal  fright: 
Then  pullM  hia  droway  neighbour,  and  dedar^d 
What  in  hia  dumber  he  had  aeen  and  heard. 
Hia  friend  amilM  aoomful,  and  with  ptood  oonCempt 
Rejecta  aa  idle  what  hia  fdlow  dreamt 
Stay  who  will  atay ;  for  me  no  fieara  rertnin. 
Who  follow  Mercury,  the  sod  of  gain ; 
Let  each  man  do  aa  to  hia  fancy  aeenia, 
I  wait  not,  I,  till  you  have  better  dreams. 
Dreama  are  but  interludes  which  fimcy  makes ; 
Mlien  monarch  reason  aleepa,  thia  mimic  wakeas 
Compounda  a  medley  of  diajdnted  thinga, 
A  mob  of  oobblera,  and  a  court  of  kinga : 
Light  frunea  are  meny,  groaaer  fiimea  are  sad : 
Both  are  the  reasonable  aoul  run  mad ; 
And  many  monatroua  foima  in  deep  we  see. 
That  ndther  were,  nor  are,  nor  e*er  can  be. 
Sometimes  foxgotten  thinga  kmg  cast  befajad 
Ruah  forward  in  the  brain,  and  come  to  mind. 
The  nurse's  l^ends  are  for  truths  recdv*d. 
And  the  man  dreama  but  what  the  boy  believM. 

Sometimes  we  but  rehearse  a  fanner  play. 
The  night  restores  our  actions  done  by  day  ; 
As  hounds  in  sleep  will  open  for  their  prey. 
In  short,  the  faroet  of  dreama  ia  of  a  piece, 
Chimeraa  aU ;  and  more  abaurd,  or  kaa : 
You,  who  believe  in  talea,  abide  alone; 
Whatever  I  get  this  voyage  is  my  own. 

Thus  while  he  spoke,  he  heard  ^e  shouting  ciew 
That  call'd  aboard,  and  took  his  hat  adieu. 
The  vessd  went  bdGore  a  meny  gale, 
And  for  quick  passage  put  on  every  aafl. 
But  when  leaat  fear'd,  and  ev*n  in  open  day. 
The  mischief  overtook  her  in  the  way : 
Whether  she  sprung  a  leak,  I  cannot  find. 
Or  whether  she  was  overset  with  wind. 
Or  that  some  rock  bdow  her  bottom  rent ; 
But  down  at  once  with  all  her  carew  die  went : 
Her  fellow  ships  from  far  her  losa  deacnr*d ; 
But  only  die  was  sunk,  and  all  were  aa&  beside. 

By  thia  example  you  are  taught  again. 
That  dreama  and  virions  are  not  always  vain : 
But  if,  dear  Partlet,  you  are  still  in  doubt, 
Another  tale  shall  make  the  fonner  out. 
Kcndm  the  son  of  Kenulph,  Mercians  king. 
Whose  holy  life  the  l(^;ends  lou^y  sing, 
Wam'd  in  a  dream  hia  murder  did  foietiel 
From  point  to  point  aa  after  it  befd; 
All  drcumatancea  to  his  nurse  he  told 
(A  wonder  from  a  diild  of  aeven  yeara  dd); 
The  dream  with  horror  heard,  the  good  old  wife 
From  trea^n  counacl'd  him  to  gu»d  hia  lift ; 
But  doae  to  keep  the  secret  in  Ma  mind, 
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For  a  boy*8  ▼liion  imall  belief  would  find. 
The  piooB  diild,  by  promue  bound,  obey*d. 
Nor  was  tlie  &tal  murder  long  delayM : 
By  Qucnda  daiB,  he  fell  before  his  time, 
Made  a  young  martyr  by  bis  sister's  crime. 
The  tale  b  told  by  Tenerable  Bede, 
Which  at  your  better  leisure  you  may  read. 

Macrobius  too  rdates  the  vision  sent 
To  the  great  Sdpio,  with  the  fam*d  event ; 
Qjbjections  makes,  but  after  makes  renlies. 
And  adfla,  that  dreams  are  often  moimecies. 

Of  Danid  you  may  read  in  holy  writ. 
Who,  when  the  kins  his  vision  did  finget. 
Could  word  for  word  the  wondrous  dreun  repeat. 
Nor  leas  of  patriarch  Joseph  understand. 
Who  by  a  dream  enalavM  th*  Egyptian  land ; 
The  years  of  plenty  and  of  dear^  foretold, 
When,  iat  their  bread,  then  liberty  diey  sold. 
Nor  must  th'  exalted  butler  be  forgot, 
Nor  he  whose  dream  presag'd  his  hanging  lot 
And  did  not  Croesus  the  same  death  foresee, 
Rais*d  in  his  vision  on  a  lofty  tree  ? 
The  wife  of  Heetor,  in  his  utmost  pride, 
Dreamt  of  his  deadi  the  night  before  he  dy'd  t 
Wdl  was  he  wan'd  fimn  battle  to  refrain. 
But  men  to  death  decreed  are  wam'd  in  vain : 
He  dar'd  the  dream,  and  by  his  fatal  foe  was  slain. 

Mudi  nxire  I  know,  which  I  forbear  to  speak, 
For  see  the  ruddy  day  begins  to  break : 
Let  this  suffice,  that  plainly  I  foresee 
My  dream  was  bad,  and  bodes  adversity : 
But  neither  pills  nor  laxatives  I  like, 
They  onlj  serve  to  make  the  well  man  sick : 
Of  these  his  giun  the  sharp  physician  makes. 
And  often  gives  a  purge,  but  seldom  takes : 
They  not  conect,  but  poison  all  the  blood. 
And  ne'er  did  any  but  the  docton  good  i 
Their  tribe,  trade,  trinkets,  I  defy  tbem  all; 
With  every  work  of  'pothecaries*  halL 
These  melancholy  matters  I  forbear ; 
But  kt  me  tell  thee,  Pariiet  mine,  and  swear, 
That  when  I  view  the  beauties  of  thy  fiu», 
I  fear  not  death,  Qor  dangers,  nor  dismce: 
So  may  my  soul  have  bliss,  as  when  I  spy 
The  sonlet  red  about  thy  partridge  eye; 
While  thou  art  constant  to  thy  own  true  knight, 
Hliile  thou  art  mine,  and  I  am  thy  delight ;  . 
All  sonows  at  thy  presence  take  their  flight 
For  true  it  is,  as  in  prindpio^ 
**  Mulier  est  hominis  confusio." 
Madam,  ihe  nif"^"g  of  this  Latin  is, 
That  woman  b  to  man  his  sovoeign  bliss. 
For  when  by  ni^t  I  feel  your  tender  side. 
Though  for  the  narrow  pcsdi  I  cannot  lide. 
Yet  I  have  such  a  solace  in  my  mind. 
That  ku  my  boding  cares  are  left  behind ; 
And  ev'n  abtady  I  forget  my  dream  x 
He  aaid,  and  downward  flew  from  off  the  beam ; 
For  daylight  now  b«an  apace  to  spring. 
The  tmnsh  to  whistk,  and  the  lark  to  sin^ ; 
Then  crowing  dapp'd  his  wings,  th'  appomted  call. 
To  chuck  his  wivea  together  in  the  hall. 

By  this  the  widow  bad  unbarr'd  the  dooi^ 
And  Chanddeer  went  strutting  out  before ; 
With  royal  ooungc,  and  with  heart  so  light, 
As  show'd  he  sconi'd  the  visions  of  the  night 


Now  roaming  in  the  yard  he  spnm'd  the  ground, 
And  gave  to  Partlet  the  first  gnun  he  found  ; 
Then  often  feather'd  her  with  wanton  play, 
And  trod  her  twenty  times  ere  prime  of  day : 
And  took  by  turns,  and  gave  so  much  ddight. 
Her  sisters  pin'd  with  envy  at  the  si^t 
He  chuck'd  again,  when  other  corns  ne  ibund. 
And  scarcdy  deign'd  to  set  a  foot  to  ground ; 
But  swagger'd  like  a  lord  about  his  £d]. 
And  his  seven  wives  came  running  at  his  call. 

*Twas  now  the  month  in  which  the  world  began 
(If  March  bdield  the  first  created  man): 
And  since  the  yemal  equinox,  the  sun. 
In  Aries  twdve  degrees,  or  more,  had  run ; 
When  casting  up  his  eyes  against  the  li^^ 
Both  month,  and  day,  and  Hour,  he  measured  right ; 
And  told  more  truly  dian  th'  £phemerist 
For  art  may  err,  but  nature  cannot  miss. 
Thus  numbering  times  and  seasons  in  his  breast. 
His  second  crowing  the  third  hour  conftss'd. 
Then  turning,  said  to  Partlet,  see,  my  dear. 
How  lavish  nature  has  adom'd  the  year ; 
How  the  pale  primrose  and  blue  violet  spring. 
And  birds  essay  their  tliroats  disus'd  to  sing : 
All  these  are  ours ;  and  I  with  pleasure  see 
Alan  strutting  on  two  legs,  snd  aping  me : 
An  unflddg'd  creature,  <^  a  lumpi^  frame, 
Endow'd  with  fewer  particles  of  flame : 
Our  dame  sits  cowering  o'er  a  kitchen  flre, 
.  I  draw  fresh  air,  and  nature's  works  admire: 
^And  ev'n  this  day  in  more  ddight  abound. 
Than,  since  I  was  an  egg,  I  ever  fimnd. 

The  time  shall  come  when  Chantidee;r  shall  wish 
His  words  unsaid,  and  hate  his  boast^  bliss  t 
The  crested  bird  shall  by  experienGe  know, 
Jove  made  not  him  his  master-pieoe  bdow ; 
And  learn  the  latter  end  of  joy  is  wo. 
The  vessd  of  his  bliss  to  dregs  is  run. 
And  Heaven  will 'have  lum  taste  his  odur  tun. 

Ye  wise,  draw  near,  and  hearken  to  my  tale, 
Which  proves,  that  oft  the  proud  by  flattery  fall : 
The  legend  is  as  true  I  undertake 
As  Tristram  is,  and  Launcdot  of  the  Lake : 
Which  all  our  ladies  in  such  reverence  hdd. 
As  if  in  Book  of  Martyrs  It  were  told. 

A  fox  full-fraught  with  seeming  sanctity. 
That  fear'd  an  oath,  but,  like  the  devil,  would  lie  $ 
Who  look'd  like  Lent,  and  had  the  holy  leor, 
And  durst  not  sin  before  he  said  his  prayer; 
This  pious  cheat,  that  never  suck'd  the  blood. 
Nor  diew'd  the  flesh  of  lambs,  but  when  he  oou'd ; 
Had  pass'd  three  summers  in  the  ndgfabouring  wood: 
And  musing  long  whom  next  to  drcumvent, 
On  Chantideer  his  wicked  fiuicy  bent: 
And  in  his  high  imagination  cast, 
By  stratagem  to  gmmy  his  taste. 

The  plot  oontriv'd,  before  the  break  of  dajr 
Saint  Reynard  throu^  the  hedge  had  made  nis  way  ; 
The  pale  was  next,  but  proudly  with  a  bound 
He  leq>t  the  fence  of  the  fort>iaiden  ground : 
Yet,  fearing  to  be  seen,  within  a  bed 
Of  ooleworts  he  conoeal'd  his  wily  head ; 
Then  skulk'd  till  afternoon,  and  watch'd  his  time, 
(As  murderers  use)  to  perpetrate  his  crime. 

O  Wpocrite,  ingenious  to  destroy, 
O  tnJbr,  worse  than  Sinon  was  to  Troy; 
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O  Tile  jiubverter  of  the  Gallic  teign, 

More  false  than  Gano  was  to  Chu'lemagne ! 

0  Chanticleer,  in  an  unhappy  hour 
Didst  thou  forsake  the  safety  of  thy  bower : 
Better  for  thee  thou  hadst  beliey*d  thy  dream. 
And  not  that  day  descended  from  the  beam ! 

But  here  the  doctors  eagerly  dispute : 
Some  hold  predestination  absolute : 
Some  clerks  maintain,  that  Heaven  at  first  foresees, 
And  in  the  virtue  of  foresight  decrees. 
If  this  be  so,  then  prescience  binds  the  will. 
And  mortals  are  not  free  to  good  or  ill : 
For  what  he  furst  foresaw,  he  must  ordain, 
Or  its  eternal  prescience  may  be  vain : 
As  bad  for  us  as  prescience  had  not  been : 
For  first,  or  last,  he's  author  of  the  sin. 
And  who  says  that,  let  the  blaspheming  man 
Say  worse  e  en  of  the  devil,  if  he  can. 
For  how  can  that  eternal  Power  be  just 
To  punish  man,  who- sins  because  he  must  ? 
Or,  how  can  he  reward  a  virtuous  deed. 
Which  is  not  done  by  us :  but  first  decreed  ? 

I  cannot  bolt  this  matter  to  the  bran, 
As  Bradwardin  and  holy  Austin  can ; 
If  prescience  can  determine  actions  so 
That  we  must  do,  because  he  did  foreknow. 
Or  that,  foreknowing,  yet  our  choice  is  free, 
Nor  forc'd  to  sm  by  strict  necessity ; 
This  strict  necessity  they  simple  call, 
Another  sort  there  is  conditionaL 
The  first  so  binds  the  will,  that  things  fiireknown 
By  spontaneity,  not  choice,  are  done. 
Thus  gally-slaves  tug  willing  at  their  oar. 
Content  to  work,  in  prospect  of  the  shore ; 
But  would  not  work  at  all  if  not  constrained  before. 
That  other  does  not  liberty  constrain. 
But  man  may  either  act,  or  may  refrain. 
Heaven  made  us  agents  free  to  good  or  ill, 
And  forcM  it  not,  though  he  foresaw  the  wilL 
Freedom  was  first  bestowed  on  human  race. 
And  prescience  only  held  the  second  place. 

If  he  could  make  such  agents  wholly  free 

1  not  dispute,  the  poinf  s  too  high  for  me ; 

For  Heaven^s  unfathom*d  power  what  man  can  sound. 

Or  put  to  his  omnipotence  a  bound  ? 

He  made  us  to  his  image,  aU  agree ; 

That  image  is  the  soul,  and  that  must  be 

Or  not  the  Maker's  image  or  be  free. 

But  whether  it  were  better  man  had  been 

By  nature  bound  to  good,  not  free  to  sin, 

I  waive,  for  fear  of  splitting  on  a  rock. 

The  tale  I  tdl  is  Only  of  a  cock ; 

Who  had  not  run  the  hazard  of  his  life, 

Had  he  believ'd  his  dream,  and  not  his  wife : 

For  women,  with  a  mischief  to  their  kind. 

Pervert,  with  bad  advice,  our  better  mind. 

A  woman's  counsel  brought  us  Ihst  to  wo^ 

And  made  her  man  his  J*aradise  forego. 

Where  at  heart's  ease  he  liv'd ;  and  might  have  been 

As  free  from  sorrow  as  he  was  from  sin. 

For  what  the  devil  had  their  sex  to  do. 

That,  bom  to  follow,  they  presum'd  to  know, 

And  could  not  see  the  serpent  in  the  grass  ? 

But  I  myself  presume,  and  let  it  pass. 

Silence  in  times  of  suffering  is  the  best, 
'Tis  dangerous  to  disturb  an  hornet's  nesU        ^ 


In  other  authors  you  may  find  enough. 

But  all  they  say  of  dames  is  idle  stuff; 

Legends  of  lying  wits  together  bound. 

The  Wife  of  Bath  would  throw  them  to  the  ground : 

These  are  the  words  of  Chanticleer,  not  mine, 

I  honour  dames,  and  think  their  sex  divine. 

Now,  to  continue  what  my  tale  begun  ; 
Lay  madam  Partlet  basking  in  the  sun, 
Breast-higli  in  sand ;  her  sisters  in  a  row, 
Enjoy'd  ue  beams  above,  the  warmth  below. 
The  cock,  that  of  his  flesh  was  ever  free, 
Sung  merrier  than  the  mermaid  in  the  sea: 
And  so  befel,  that  as  he  cast  his  eye, 
Among  the  coleworts  on  a  butterfly. 
He  saw  false  Reynard  where  he  lay  full  low : 
I  need  not  swear  he  had  no  list  to  crow: 
But  cry'd  cock,  cock,  and  gave  a  sudden  start. 
As  sore  dismay'd  and  frighten'd  at  his  heart; 
For  birds  and  beasts,  informM  by  nature,  know 
Kinds  opposite  to  theirs,  and  fly  their  foe ; 
So  Chanticleer,  Vrho  never  saw  a  fox. 
Yet  shunn'd  him  as  a  sailor  ^uns  the  rocks. 

But  the  false  loon,  who  could  not  Ttcak  his  will 
Bv  open  force,  employed  his  flattering  skill : 
I  hope,  my  lord,  said  he,  I  not  ofiend : 
Are  you  afraid  of  me,  that  am  your  friend  ? 
I  were  a  beast  indeed  to  do  you  wrong, 
I,  who  have  lov'd  and  honour'd  you  so  kng : 
Stay,  gentle  sir,  nor  take  a  false  alarm. 
For  on  my  soul  I  never  meant  you  harm. 
I  come  no  spy,  nor  as  a  traitor  press. 
To  leam  the  secrets  of  your  soft  recess : 
Far  be  from  Reynard  so  profane  a  thought ; . 
But  by  the  sweetness  of  your  voice  was  brought : 
For,  as  I  bid  my  beads,  by  chance  I  heard 
The  song  as  of  an  angel  in  the  yard ; 
A  song  mat  would  have  charm'd  th'  infernal  gods. 
And  banish'd  honor  from  the  dark  abodes ; 
Had  Orpheus  sung  it  in  the  nether  sphere. 
So  much  the  hymn  had  plcas'd  the  tyrant's  ear. 
The  wife  had  been  detain'd,  to  keep  the  husband  there. 

My  lord,  your  sire  familiarly  I  knew, 
A  peer  deserving  such  a  son  as  you : 
He,  with  your  lady  mother,  (whom  Heaven  vest) 
Has  often  grac'd  my  house,  and  been  my  guest: 
To  view  his  living  features  does  me  good  ; 
For  I  am  your  poor  neighbour  in  the  wood ; 
And  in  my  cottage  should  be  proud  to  see 
The  worthy  heir  of  my  friend's  family. 

But  since  I  speak  of  singing,  let  me  say. 
As  with  an  upright  heart  I  safely  may. 
That,  save  yourself,  there  breathes  not  on  the  gnmnd 
One  like  your  father  for  a  silver  sound. 
So  sweetly  would  he  wake  the  winter  day. 
The  matrons  to  the  church  mistook  their  way. 
And  thought  they  heard  the  merry  organ  play. 
And  he,  to  raise  his  voice  with  artfid  care, 
(What  will  not  beaux  attempt  to  please  the  fair  ?) 
On  tiptoe  stood  to  sing  with  greater  strength. 
And  stretch'd  his  comely  throat  at  aU  the  length : 
And  while  he  strain'd  his  voice  to  pierce  the  udes. 
As  saints  in  raptureusc,  would  shut  his  eyes. 
That  the  sound  striving  through  the  narrow  throat, 
His  winking  might  avail  to  mend  the  note. 
By  this,  in  song  he  never  had  his  peer, 
From  sweet  Cedlia  down  to  Chantideer; 
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Not  M«o*8  Mute,  who  tiiiig  the  mighty  man. 

Nor  Pindar's  heavenly  lyre,  nor  Hoanoe  when  a  swan. 

Voor  siiiiiliiii  proceed  from  xaoe  divine : 

From  Brennor  and  Belinns  is  your  line ; 

Who  gave  to  sovereign  Rome  such  loud  alarms, 

That  ev*n  the  priests  were  not  excos'd  from  anns. 

Besides,  a  famous  monk  of  modem  times 
Has  left  of  cocks  recorded  in  his  rhymes. 
That  of  a  parish-priest  the  son  and  heir, 
(Allien  sons  of  priests  were  from  the  proverh  dear) 
Affianted  once  a  cock  of  noUe  Idnd, 
And  either  lamM  his  legs,  or  struck  him  hlind ; 
For  which  the  dak  his  faither  was  disgraced. 
And  in  his  benefice  another  plac'd. 
Now  sing,  my  lord,  if  not  for  love  of  me. 
Yet  fiv  me  sake  of  sweet  saint  Charity ; 
Make  hffls  and  dalea,  and  earth  and  heaven  rejoice, 
And  ftnnlaf**  your  &ther*s  angel  voice. 

The  cock  was  pleased  to  hear  him  speak  so  fair, 
And  proud  beside,  as  solar  people  are ; 
Nor  could  the  treason  from  the  trudi  descry. 
So  waa  he  ravished  with  this  flattery : 
So  much  the  more,  as,  from  a  little  eif^ 
He  had  a  high  opinion  of  himself : 
Tlxmgh  siduy,  slender,  and  not  large  of  limb, 
Conduding  aU  the  world  was  made  for  him. 

Ye  princes  rais'd  by  poets  to  the  gods, 
And  AlezandetM  up  in  lying  odes, 
Bdieve  not  every  flattering  Imave's  report, 
There^s  many  a  Reynard  lurking  in  the  court ; 
And  he  shall  be  leeeivM  with  more  regard 
And  listened  to,  than  modest  truth  is  heard. 

This  Cfaantideer,  of  whom  the  story  sm^ 
Stood  high  upon  his  toes,  and  da»p*d  his  wings ; 
Then  strctchM  hb  neck,  and  wink*d  with  both  his  eyes, 
Ambitions,  aa  he  soucht  th*  Olympic  prise. 
Bat,  while  he  pain*d  himself  to  raise  his  note. 
False  ReyuBid  rush*d,  and  caught  him  by  the  throat 
Then  oo  his  back  he  Uud  the  predous  load. 
And  sooght  his  wonted  shdter  of  the  wood ; 
Swiftly  he  made  his  way,  the  mischief  done. 
Of  aU  unheeded,  and  pursued  by  none. 

Alaa,  what  stay  is  there  in  human  state. 
Or  who  can  shun  inevitable  fate? 
The  doom  was  written,  the  decree  was  past. 
Ere  tlie  fbondationa  of  the  world  were  cast ! 
In  Aries  though  the  sun  exalted  stood. 
His  patron  pluwt,  to  procure  his  good ; 
Vet  Saturn  was  his  mortal  foe,  and  he. 
In  Libra  nus*d,  oppos*d  tlie  same  degree : 
The  lavs  both  gooa  and  bad,  of  equal  power, 
Eadi  thwarting  other  made  a  mingled  hour. 

On  Friday  mom  he  dreamt  this  direful  dream, 
Crom  to  the  worthy  native,  in  his  scheme  I 
Ah  blissful  Venus,  goddess  of  delight. 
How  oould'st  thou  suffer  thy  devoted  knight. 
On  thy  own  day  to  fell,  by  foe  oppressed. 
The  wight  of  all  the  world  who  serv'd  thee  best  ? 
Who,  time  to  love,  wss  all  for  recreation. 
And  minded  not  the  work  of  propagation. 
Ganfride,  who  couId*st  so  wdl  in  rhyme  complain 
The  death  of  Richard  with  an  arrow  shun. 
Why  had  not  I  thy  Muse,  or  thou  my  hesrt. 
To  sing  this  heavy  dirge  with  equal  artl 
That  Ilike  thih»  Friday  mig^t comphun ; 
fix  on  tl|Bt  day  was  Coenr  de  Lion  dain. 


Not  louder  cries,  when  lUum  was  in  flames. 
Were  sent  to  Heaven  by  wofiil  Trojan  dames. 
When  Pynfaus  tossM  on  high  his  bumidi*d  blade, 
And  offered  Priam  to  his  father^s  shade. 
Than  for  the  cock  the  widow*d  poultry  ikiade. 
Fair  Partlet  first,  when  he  was  borne  fbom  sidbt. 
With  sovereign  shrieks  bewailM  her  captive  faught : 
Far  louder  than  the  Carthaginian  wife. 
When  Asdrubal  her  husband  loet  his  life, 
When  she  beheld  the  smouldering  flames  ascend. 
And  all  the  Punic  glories  at  an  imd : 
Willing  into  the  Aks  she  plunged  her  head. 
With  greater  ease  than  othen  se^  their  bed* 
Not  more  aghast  the  matrons  of  renown. 
When  tyrant  Nero  burnt  ih*  Imperial  town, 
Shriek'd  for  the  downfrll  in  a  doleful  cry. 
For  which  their  gufltless  lords  were  doomM  to  die. 

Now  to  my  stoir  I  return  again : 
The  trembling  widow,  and  her  daughters  twain. 
This  woful  cackling  cry  widi  horror  heard, 
Of  those  distracted  damsels 'in  the  yard ; 
And  starting  up  beheld  the  heavv  siffht,. 
How  Reyniud  to  the  forest  took  his  flight. 
And  cross  his  back,  as  in  triumphant  scorn. 
The  hone  and  pillar  of  the  house  was  home. 

The  fox,  the  wicked  fox,  was  all  the  cry : 
Out  fh>m  his  house  ran  every  neighbour  nigh ; 
The  vicar  first,  and  after  him  the  crew 
With  forks  and  staves,  the  felon  to  pursue ; 
Ran  Coll  our  dog,  and  Talbot  with  the  band. 
And  Malkin,  with  her  distaff  in  her  hand ; 
Ran  cow  and  calf,  and  fiunily  of  hogs. 
In  panic  horror  of  pursuing  dm ; 
With  many  a  deadly  grunt  and  doleful  squeak. 
Poor  swine,  as  if  their  pretty  hearts  would  bresk. 
The  shouts  of  men,  the  women  in  dismay. 
With  shrieks  augment  the  tenor  of  the  day. 
The  ducks  that  heard  the  prodamation  cry^d. 
And  fiBar*d  a  persecutian  might  betide. 
Full  twenty  mUe  frmn  town  thefar  voyage  take. 
Obscure  in  rushes  of  the  liquid  lake. 
The  geese  fly  cI*ct  the  bam ;  the  bees  in  aims 
Drive  headlong  from  their  waxen  cdls  in  swaims. 
Jack  Straw  at  London-stone,  with  all  his  rout, 
Struck  not  the  dty  with  so  loud  a  shout ; 
Not  when  with  English  hate  they  did  pursue 
A  Frenchman,  or  an  unbelieving  Jew : 
Not  when  the  welkin  rung  with  one  and  all ; 
And  edioss  bounded  back  from  Fox*s  hall :        [faU. 
Earth  seemM  to  sink  beneath,  and  heaven  above  to 
With  might  and  main  they  chas*d  the  nuudcrous  fhs, 
With  braaen  trumpets,  and  inflated  box. 
To  kindle  Mars  with  militsry  sounds. 
Nor  wanted  boms  t*  inspire  sagadous  hounds. 

But  see  how  fortune  can  confound  the  wise. 
And,  when  they  least  expect  it,  turn  the  dice. 
The  captive  cock,  who  scsice  could  draw  his  breath, 
And  lay  within  the  very  jaws  of  death ; 
Yet  in  this  agony  his  fancy  wrought, 
And  fear  supply *d  him  with  this  nappy  thought  i 
Yours  is  the  prise,  victorious  prince,  said  he ; 
The  vicar  my  defeat,  end  all  the  viUage  see. 
Enjoy  your  friendly  fortune  while  you  may, 
And  bid  the  churls  that  envy  you  the  prey 
Can  back  their  mongrd  curs,  and  cease  thdr  cry. 
See,  fools,  the  ehdter  of  the  wood  is  nigh, 
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And  Cbantkleer  in  your  despight  shall  die, 
He  shall  he  pluckM  and  eaten  to  the  bone. 

*Ti8  wdl  advised,  in  faith  it  shaU  be  done ; 
This  Reynard  said :  but,  as  the  woid  he  spoke, 
The  prisoner  with  a  spring  from  prison  broke : 
Then  stretchM  his  feathered  fans  with  all  his  might, 
And  to  the  neighbouiing  maple  wingM  his  flight ; 

Whom  when  the  traitor  safe  on  tree  beheld, 
He  cursed  the  gods,  with  shame  and  sorrow  filled ; 
Shame  for  his  folly,  sorrow  out  of  time, 
For  plotting  an  unprofitable  crime ; 
Yet,  mastering  both,  th*  artificer  of  lies 
Renews  th*  assault,  and  his  last  battery  tries. 

Though  I,  said  he,  did  ne*er  in  thought  offend. 
How  justly  may  my  lord  suspect  his  fnend  I 
Th*  appearance  is  against  me,  I  confess. 
Who  seemingly  have  put  you  in  distress : 
You,  if  your  goodness  does  not  plead  my  cause. 
May  think  I  broke  all  hospitable  laws. 
To  bear  you  from  your  palace  yard  by  might, 
And  put  your  noble  person  in  a  fright : 
This,  since  you  take  it  ill,  I  must  repent, 
Though,  Heaven  can  witness,  with  no  bc^  intent: 
I  practised  it,  to  make  you  taste  your  cheer 
With  double  pleasure,  first  preparM  by  fear. 
So  loyal  subjects  often  seise  theii  prince, 
Forced  (for  his  good)  to  seeming  violence. 
Yet  mean  his  sacred  person  not  the  least  office. 
Descend ;  so  help  me,  Jove,  as  you  shall  find 
That  Reynard  comes  of  no  dissembling  kind. 

Nay,  quodi  the  cock ;  but  I  beshiew  us  both, 
If  I  believe  a  saint  upon  his  oath : 
An  honest  man  may  take  a  knave*s  advice. 
But  idiots  only  may  be  oozen*d  twice : 
Qnce  wamM  is  well  bewarM ;  not  flattering  lies 
ShaU  soothe  me  more  to  sing  with  winking  eyes, 
And  open  mouth,  for  fear  of  catching  flies. 
Who  blindfold  walks  upon  a  river*s  brim. 
When  he  should  see,  has  he  deservM  to  swim  ? 

Better,  sir  cock,  let  all  contention  cease. 
Come  down,  said  Reynard,  let  us  treat  of  peace. 
A  peace  with  all  my  soul,  said  Chanticleer : 
But,  with  your  favour,  I  will  treat  it  here : 
And,  lest  the  truce  widi  treason  should  be  mizt, 
'Tis  my  concern  to  have  the  tree  betwixt 
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In  this  plain  fable  you  th*  effect  may  see, 
Of  negligence,  and  fond  credulity : 
And  learn  besides  of  flatterers  to  beware. 
Then  most  pernicious  when  they  speak  too  fair. 
The  cock  and  fox,  the  fool  and  knave  imply ; 
The  truth  is  moral,  though  the  tale  a  lie. 
Wlio  spoke  in  parables  1  dare  not  say ; 
But  sure  he  knew  it  was  a  pleasing  way,    - 
Sound  sense,  by  plain  example,  to  convey. 
And  in  a  heathen  author  we  may  find. 
That  pleasure  with  instruction  sfiould  be  join*d ; 
So  take  the  com,  and  leave  the  chaff  bdiind. 


SIGJSMONDA  AND  GUISCARDO. 

Whilx  Norman  Tancred  in  Salemo  reign*d. 
The  title  of  Agrackms  prince  he  gahi*d; 


Till,  tuin*d  a  tyrant  in  his  Utter  days, 
He  lost  the  lustre  of  his  former  praise ; 
And  from  the  briffht  meridian  wnere  he  ttDod 
Descending,  dipt  nis  hands  in  lovers*  blood. 
This  prince,  of  fortune's  favour  long  possesB*d, 
Yet  was  with  one  fair  daughter  only  bless'd ; 
And  ble8s*d  he  miffht  have  been  with  her  akme  ; 
But  oh !  how  mu<£  more  happy  had  he  none  I 
She  was  his  care,  his  hope,  and  his  deUght, 
Most  in  his  thought,  and  ever  in  his  si^t; 
Next,  nay,  beyond  his  life,  he  held  her  dear  ; 
She  liv*d  by  him,  and  now  he  liv*d  in  her. 
For  this,  when  ripe  for  marriage,  he  delay'd 
Her  nuptial  bands,  and  kept  her  long  a  maid. 
As  envying  any  else  should  share  a  part 
Of  what  was  his,  and  claiming  all  her  heart. 
At  length,  as  public  decency  requir'd. 
And  all  his  vassals  eagerly  de8ir*d. 
With  mind  averse,  he  ramer  underwent 
His  people*s  will,  than  gave  his  own  consent. 
So  was  she  torn,  as  from  a  lover's  side, 
And  made  almost  in  his  despite  a  bride. 

Short  were  her  marriage  joys ;  for  in  her  prime 
Of  youth,  her  lord  expir*d  bdfore  his  time ; 
And  to  her  father's  court  in  little  space 
Restor'd  anew,  she  held  a  higher  place ; 
More  lov'd,  and  more  exalted  into  grace. 
This  princess  fresh  and  youns,  and  fair  and  wise. 
The  worship*d  idol  of  her  fatEer*s  eyes. 
Did  all  her  sex  in  every  grace  exceed. 
And  had  more  wit  besides  than  women  need. 

Youth,  health,  and  ease,  and  most  an  amorous  mind. 
To  second  nuptials  had  her  thoughts  inclin*d : 
And  formflr  joys  had  left  a  secret  sting  behind. 
But,  prodigal  in  every  other  grant. 
Her  sire  left  unsupply'd  her  only  want; 
And  she,  betwixt  tier  modesty  and  pride, 
Her  wishes,  which  she  could  not  hdp,  would  hide 

Resolv'd  at  last  to  lose  no  longer  time, 
And  yet  to  please  herself  without  a  crime, 
She  cast  her  eyes  around  the  court,  to  find 
A  worthy  subject  suiting  to  her  mind  ; 
To  him  in  holy  nuptials  to  be  ty*d, 
A  seeming  widow,  and  a  secret  bride. 
Among  the  train  of  courtiers,  one  she  found 
With  all  the  gif^  of  bounteous  nature  crowned. 
Of  gentle  blowl,  but  one  whose  niggard  late 
Had  set  him  fiw  below  her  high  estate; 
Ouiscard  his  name  was  call'd,  of  blooming  a^ 
Now  squire  to  Tancred,  and  before  his  page : 
To  hini,  the  choice  of  all  the  shining  crowd. 
Her  heart  the  noble  Sigismonda  vow'd. 

Yet  hitherto  she  kept  her  love  conceal*d. 
And  with  those  graces  every  day  beheld 
The  graceful  youth,  and  every  day  increased 
The  raging  fires  that  bum*d  within  her  breast ; 
Some  secret  charm  did  all  her  acts  attend. 
And  what  his  fortune  wanted,  hen  could  meod  ; 
TiU,  as  the  fire  will  force  iu  outward  way. 
Or,  in  the  prison  pent,  consume  the  prey  ; 
So  long  her  earnest  eyes  on  his  were  set. 
At  length  their  twisted  rays  together  met; 
And  he,  surpris'd  with  humble  joy,  survey'd 
One  sweet  regard,  shot  by  the  royal  maid : 
Not  well  a8sur*d,  while  doubtful  %hoa#  he  nan*d, 
A  second  glance  came  gliding  like  me  fiiat; 
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And  he,  who  saw  the  shmneM  of  the  dart, 
Without  defence  noeiv*d  it  in  his  heart. 
In  public,  tho^Kh  their  paasioa  wanted  speech, 
Yet  mutual  looks  interpreted  for  each ; 
Time,  ways,  and  means  of  meeting  were  deny*d ; 
Bat  idl  those  wants  ingenious  love  supply^d. 
Th'  iOTentive  god,  who  never  fails  his  part. 
Inspires  the  wit,  when  once  he  warms  die  heart. 

When  Gttiscud  next  was  in  the  dzcle  seen 
Where  Sigismcoda  held  the  place  of  queen, 
A  hollow  cane  within  her  hand  she  brought, 
But  in  the  ooocave  had  indoaM  a  note ;   i 
With  this  she  seem*d  to  play,  and,  as  in  iport, 
ToB8*d  to  her  love,  in  presence  of  the  court ; 
Take  it,  she  said ;  and  when  your  needs  require, 
This  little  brand  will  serve  to  light  your  fire. 
He  to<dL  it  with  a  bow,  and  soon  divin*d 
The  Biyming  toy  was  not  for  nought  designM  x 
But  iHien  reared,  so  long  with  curious  eyes. 
He  viewed  hia  present,  that  he  found  the  priie» 
Much  was  m  little  writ;  and  all  oonveyM 
With  cautions  care,  for  fiear  to  be  betiayM 
By  some  fidse  confident,  or  favourite  maid. 
The  time,  the  place,  the  manner  how  to  meet, 
W^ere  all  in  punctual  order  plainly  writ: 
But,  since  a  trust  must  be,  she  thought  it  best 
To  put  it  out  of  Iaymen*s  power  at  least ; 
And  for  their  solemn  vows  prepared  a  priest 
Guiscard  (her  secret  purpose  understood) 
With  joy  piepar'd  to  meet  the  coming  good ; 
Nor  pains  nor  danger  was  resolv'd  to  spare. 
But  use  the  means  appointed  by  the  fair. 

Next  the  proud  p^aoe  of  Salemo  stood, 
A  mount  of  rouf^  ascent,  and  thick  with  wood. 
Through  this  a  cave  was  dug  with  vast  expense : 
The  work  it  seem*d  of  some  suspicious  prince. 
Who,  when  abusing  power  with  lawless  might. 
From  publie  justioe  would  secure  his  flight. 
The  passage,  made  by  many  a  winding  way, 
Reach*d  ev'n  the  room  in  whi(^  the  tyrant  lay. 
Fit  for  his  purpose,  on  a  lower  floor 
He  lodged,  whose  issue  was  an  iron  door ; 
From  whoioe  by  stairs  descending  to  the  ground. 
In  the  blind  grot  a  safe  retreat  he  found ; 
Its  outlet  en£d  in  a  brake  o'eigiown 
With  fasambles,  chok*d  by  time,  and  now  unknown. 
A  rift  there  was,  which  friom  the  mountain's  height 
Conveyed  a  gUmmering  and  malignant  lifl^t, 
A  breadiing-plaoe  to£aw  the  damps  away, 
A  twili^  of  an  intercepted  day. 
The  tyrant's  den,  whose  use.  though  lost  to  fame. 
Was  now  tfa*  apartment  of  the  ro^  dame ; 
The  cavern,  only  to  her  father  known. 
By  him  was  to  his  darling  daughter  shown. 

Neglected  long  she  let  the  secret  rest. 
Till  love  recallM  it  to  her  labouring  breast. 
And  hinted  as  the  way  by  Heaven  designed 
The  teacher,  by  the  means  he  taught,  to  blind. 
Wliat  will  not  women  do,  when  need  inspires 
Their  wit,  or  love  their  inclination  fires ! 
Though  jealousy  of  state  th*  invention  found. 
Yet  love  refin'd  upon  the  former  ground. 
That  way  the  tyrant  had  reserved,  to  fly 
Pursuing  hate,  now  serv'd  to  briiw  two  lovers  nigh. 
The  dame,  who  long  in  vain  had  Ki^t  the  key. 
Bold  by  desiie,  espbc'd  the  secret  way ; 


Now  try*d  the  stairs,  and,  wading  through  the  night. 

Searched  all  the  deep  recess,  and  issued  into  light. 

AU  this  her  letter  had  so  well  exphunM, 

Th*  instructed  youth  might  compass  what  remainM ; 

The  cavern's  mouth  alone  was  hard  to  find, 

Because  the  path,  disus'd,  was  out  of  mind : 

But  in  what  quarter  of  the  copse  it  lay. 

His  eye  by  certain  level  could  survey : 

Yet  (for  the  wood  perplex'd  with  thorns  he  knew) 

A  frock  of  leather  o'er  his  limbs  he  drew ; 

And,  thus  provided,  search'd  the  brake  around, 

Till  the  chok'd  entry  of  the  cave  he  found. 

Thus,  all  prepared,  the  promis'd  hour  airiv'd 
So  lonff  expeoteo,  and  so  well  contriv'd : 
With  love  to  frioid,  th'  impatient  lover  went, 
Fenc'd  bom  the  thorns,  and  trod  the  deep  descent. 
The  conscious  priest,  who  was  subom'd  before. 
Stood  ready  posted  at  the  postem  door : 
The  maids  in  distant  rooms  were  sent  to  rest. 
And  nothing  wanted  but  th'  invited  guest. 
He  came,  and  knocking  thrice  without  delay. 
The  longing  lady  heard,  and  tum'd  the  key ; 
At  once  invaded  him  with  all  her  charms. 
And  the  first  step  he  made  was  in  her  amis  r 
The  leathern  outside,  boisterous  as  it  was, 
Oave  way,  and  bent  beneath  her  strict  embiacs ; 
On  either  side  the  kisses  flew  so  thick, 
That  neither  he  nor  she  had  breath  to  speak. 
The  holy  man,  amas'd  at  what  he  saw. 
Made  haste  to  sanctify  the  bliss  by  law ; 
And  mutter'd  fast  the  matrimony  o'er. 
For  fear  committed  sin  should  get  before. 
His  work  perfoim'd,  he  left  the  pair  alone. 
Because  he  knew  he  could  not  go  too  soon ; 
His  presence  odious,  when  his  task  was  done. 
What  thoughts  he  had  beaeenu  ipe  not  to  say, 
Though  some  sumiise  he  went  to  fast  and  pray, 
And  needed  both  to  drive  the  tempting  thoughts  away. 

The  foe  once  gone,  they  took  their  full  delight ; 
'Twas  restless  rage,  and  tempest  all  the  night ; 
For  greedy  love  each  moment  would  employ, 
And  grudg'd  the  shortest  pauses  of  their  joy. 

Thus  were  their  loves  auspiciously  b^un. 
And  thus  with  secret  care  were  carried  on.- 
The  stealth  itself  did  appetite  restore. 
And  look'd  so  like  a  sin,  it  pleas'd  the  more. 

The  cave  was  now  become  a  common  way, 
The  wicket,  often  open'd,  knew  the  key : 
Love  rioted  secure,  and  loi^  enjoy'd. 
Was  ever  eager,  and  was  never  doy'd.    ' 

But  as  extremes  are  short,  of  ill  and  good. 
And  tides  at  highest  mark  regorge  their  flood  ; 
So  fate,  that  could  no  more  improve  their  joy. 
Took  a  malicious  pleasure  to  destroy. 

Tancred,  who  fondly  lov'd,  and  whose  delight 
Was  phM:'d  in  his  fair  daughter's  daily  sight. 
Of  custom,  when  his  state  afiairs  were  done. 
Would  pass  his  pleasing  hours  with  her  alone; 
And,  as  a  father's  privuege  allow'd. 
Without  attendance  of  th'  offidous  crowd. 

It  happen'd  once,  that  when  in  heat  of  day 
He  try'd  to  sleep,  as  was  his  usual  way. 
The  balmy  slumber  fled  his  wakeful  eyes. 
And  forc'd  him,  in  hia  own  despite,  to  rise : 
Of  sleep  forsaken,  to  relieve  his  care. 
He  sought  the  conversation  of  the  fidr  ; 
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But  with  her  timin  ti  damsels  she  was  gone, 

In  shadv  walks  the  soorching  heat  to  shun : 

He  would  not  violate  that  sweet  noess. 

And  found  besides  a  welcome  heaviness 

That  seiz*d  his  eyes ;  and  slumber,  which  forgot 

When  «allM  before  to  come,  now  came  unsought 

From  light  retir*d,  behind  his  daughter's  bed, 

He  for  approaching  deep  composM  his  head ; 

A  chair  was  ready  for  diat  use  design*d, 

So  quilted,  that  he  lav  at  ease  ledin'd; 

The  curtains  closely  ifrawn,  the  light  to  screen, 

As  if  he  had  oontrivM  to  lie  unseen : 

Thus  coverM  with  an  artificial  night, 

Sleep  did  his  office  soon,  and  sealM  his  sight. 

W  ith  Heaven  averse  in  diis  ill-omen*d  hour 
Was  Chiiscaid  summott*d  to  the  secret  bower, 
And  the  fotr  nymph,  with  expectation  fir*d. 
From  her  attending  damsds  was  retired : 
For,  true  to  love,  die  measurM  time  so  right. 
As  not  to  miss  one  moment  of  delight 
The  garden,  seated  on  the  level  floor, 
She  left  behind,  and,  locking  every  door. 
Thought  all  secure ;  but  little  did  she  know. 
Blind  to  her  fote,  she  had  indosM  her  foe. 
Attending  Chiiscaid,  in  his  leathern  frock. 
Stood  readv,  with  his  thrice-repeated  knock: 
Thxioe  with  a  dolefol  sound  the  jarring  grate 
Rung  deaf  and  hoUow,  and  presasM  their  fate. 
The  door  unlocked,  to  known  del^t  they  haste, 
And,  panting  in  each  other's  arms  embraced. 
Rush  to  the  conscious  bed,  a  mutual  freight. 
And  heedless  press  it  with  their  wonted  weij^t 

The  sudden  bound  awak'd  the  sleeping  sire, 
And  diow'd  a  sight  no  parent  can  deriie : 
His  opening  eyes  at  once  with  odious  view 
The  love  ducover'd,  and  the  lover  knew : 
He  would  have  cry'd ;  but  hoping  that  he  dreamt, 
Amaiement  ty'd  his  tongue,  and  stopt  th'  attempt 
Th'  ensuing  moment  all  the  trulh  dedar'd. 
But  now  he  stood  collected,  and  prepared. 
For  malice  and  revenge  had  put  him  on  his  guard. 
So  like  a  lion,  that  u&eedod  lay. 
Dissembling  sleep,  and  watchfol  to  betray, 
.With  inward  rage  he  meditates  his  prev. 
The  thoughtless  pair,  indulging  their  desires, 
Altemate  kindled,  and  then  quench'd  their  fires ; 
Nor  thinking  in  the  shades  of  death  they  play'd, 
Full  of  thenudves,  thcmsdves  done  survey's, 
And,  too  secure,  were  by  themsdves  betray'd. 
Long  time  dissdv'd  in  pleasure  thus  they  lay, 
Till  nature  could  no  more  suffice  their  play ; 
Then  rose  the  youth,  and  through  the  cave  again 
Retum'd  i  the  princess  mingled  with  her  train. 

Resolv'd  his  unripe  vengeance  to  defer, 
The  royd  spy,  when  no^  the  coast  was  dear, 
Sought  not  the  garden,  but  retir'd  unseen. 
To  brood  in  secret  on  his  gathered  spleen. 
And  methodise  revenge :  to  death  he  grlev'd ; 
And,  but  he  saw  the  crime,  had  scarce  bdiev'd. 
Th'  appointment  for  th*  ensuing  night  he  heard ; 
And  merefore  in  the  cavern  had  prepar'd 
Two  brawny  yeomen  of  his  trusty  ffuard. 

Searoe  had  unwary  Guiscard  set  tiis  fbot 
Within  the  foranoet  entrance  of  the  grot. 
When  these  in  secret  ambush  ready  lay ; 
And  rushing,  on  the  sudden  seis'd  the  prey : 


Encumber'd  witb  his  ftodc,  without  defence. 

An  easy  prise,  they  kd  die  prisoner  thence, 

And,  as  commanded,  brought  befove  the  prince. 

The  gloomy  she,  too  sensible  oi  wrong 

To  vent  his  rsge  in  words,  restrain'd  his  tongue. 

And  only  said.  Thus  servants  are  prefeir'd. 

And,  trusted,  thus  their  sovereigns  they  reward. 

Had  I  not  seen,  had  not  these  eyes  recdv'd 

Too  dear  a  proof,  I  could  not  have  bdiev'd.       [saw 

He  paus'd,  and  chok'd  the  rest     The  youth,  who 
His  forfeit  life  abandon'd  to  the  law, 
The  judge  th'  accuser,  and  th'  oflenoe  to  him 
Who  had  both  power  and  will  t'  avenge  die  criibe, 
No  vain  defence  prepar*d ;  but  thus  reply'd : 
The  faults  of  love  by  love  are  jusdfy'd : 
With  unresisted  mi^t  the  monazdi  reigns. 
He  levds  mountains,  and  he  raises  plains ; 
And,  not  regarding  dificrenoe  oi  degree, 
Abas'd  your  daughter,  and  exalted  me. 
.    This  bold  return  with  seeming  patience  heard. 
The  prisoner  was  remitted  to  the  guard. 
The  sullen  tyrant  dept  not  all  the  night, 
But,  londy  walking  by  a  winking  li^t,         [breast^ 
Sobb'd,  wept,  and  groan'd,  and  beat  his  witherM 
But  would  not  violate  his  daughter's  rest ; 
Who  long  expecdng  lay,  for  uiss  prepar'd. 
Listening  for  noise,  and  griev'd  that  none  she  heard ; 
Oft  rose,  and  oft  in  vain  empky'd  the  key, 
And  oft  accus'd  her  lover  of  delay ;  [A^^sy- 

And  paes'd  the  tedious  hours  in  anxiooa  thoughts 

The  moirow  came ;  and  at  his  usiud  hour 
Old  Tancred  vidted  his  daughter*s  bower ; 
Her  cheek  (for  such  his  custom  was)  he  kiss'd. 
Then  bless'd  her  kneding,  and  her  maids  disniiss'd. 
The  royd  di^ty  thus  far  maintaln'd. 
Now  1^  in  private,  he  no  longer  foign'd ; 
But  all  at  once  his  grief  and  rage  appear'd. 
And  floods  of  tears  ran  trickling  down  his  beard. 

0  Sigismonda,  he  began  to  say : 

Thrice  he  began,  and  thrice  was  ^*d  to  stay. 
Till  words  with  often  tnring  found  their  way : 

1  thought,  O  Sigismonda,  fbut  how  Uhid 

Are  parents'  eyes,  thdr  children's  faults  to  find !) 
Thy  virtue,  birth,  and  breeding,  were  above 
A  mean  desire,  and  vulgar  sense  of  love : 
Nor  less  than  si^t  and  hearing  could  convince 
So  fond  a  father,  and  so  just  a  prince. 
Of  such  an  unforeseen  and  unbdiev'd  oflfence. 
Then  what,  indignant  sorrow  must  I  have, 
To  see  thee  lie  subjected  to  my  dave ! 
A  man  so  smdling  of  the  people's  lee, 
The  court  recdv'd  him  first  for  charity ; 
And  dnoe  with  no  degree  of  honour  grac'd. 
But  only-  sufier'd,  where  he  first  was  plac'd. 
A  grovding  insect  still ;  and  so  design'd 
By  nature's  hand,  nor  bom  of  noble  kind : 
A  thing,  by  ndtfaer  man  nor  woman  prix'd. 
And  souody  known  enough  to  be  despis'd. 
To  what  has  Heaven  reserv'd  my  age  ?  Ah !  why 
Should  man,  when  nature  calls,  not  choose  to  die, 
Rather  than  stretch  the  span  of  life,  to  find 
Such  ills  as  fate  has  wisely  cast  behind. 
For  those  to  fed  whom  {bod  desire  to  live 
Makes  covetous  of  more  than  life  can  give ! 
Each  has  his  share  of  good ;  and  when  'tis  gone, 
,The  guest,  though  hungry,  cannot  rise  too  soon. 
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But  I,  ezpecting  nuMe,  in  my  own  wrong 
Prottacting  life,  haye  UtM  a  day  too  long. 
If  jestdflay  coold  be  lecaU'd  again, 
Ev*n  now  would  I  conclude  my  happy  leign ; 
But  ^tis  too  late,  my  glorious  taoe  is  run. 
And  a  dark  doud  overtakes  my  setting  sun. 
Uadst  thou  not  lov'd,  or  loving  sav'd  the  shame, 
If  not  tile  sin,  by  some  illustrious  name. 
This  little  comfort  had  lelierM  my  mind, 
'Twas  frailty,  not  unusual  to  thy  kind : 
But  thy  low  fan  beneath  thy  royal  blood 
Shows  downward  appetite  to  mix  with  mud : 
Thus  not  the  least  excuse  is  left  for  thee. 
Nor  the  least  reftige  for  unhappy  me. 

For  him  I  have  resolvM,  whom  by  surprise 
I  took,  and  scarce  can  caD  it,  in  disguise ; 
For  such  was  his  attixe,  as,  with  intent 
Of  nature,  suited  to  his  mean  descent; 
The  harder  question  yet  remains  behind, 
What  pains  a  parent  and  a  prince  can  find 
To  puniah  an  oflfence  of  this  degenerate  kind. 

As  I  have  lor'd,  and  yet  I  love  thee  more 
Than  ever  father  lov*d  a  child  before; 
So  that  indulgence  draws  me  to  forgive : 
Nature,  that  gaye  thee  life,  would  have  thee  live : 
But,  as  a  paUic  parent  of  the  state, 
My  jnstioe,  and  my  crime,  requires  thy  fate. 
Fain  would  I  dioose  a  middle  course  to  steer ; 
Nature's  too  kind,  and  justice  too  severe : 
Speak  for  us  both,  and  to  the  balance  bring 
On  either  side  the  father  and  the  king. 
Heaven  knows,  my  heart  is  bent  to  fkvour  thee ; 
Make  it  but  scanty  weight,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me. 

Ueie  stopping  with  a  sigh,  he  pour'd  a  flood 
Of  teaara,  to  make  his  last  expression  good. 
She,  who  had  heard  him  speak,  nor  saw  alone 
The  secret  conduct  of  her  love  was  known. 
But  he  was  taken  who  her  soul  possessM, 
Fdt  all  the  pangs  of  sooow  in  her  breast : 
And  litde  wanted  but  a  woman's  heart 
With  cries  and  tears  had  testify'd  her  smart 
But  inboKn  worth,  that  fortune  can  controul. 
New  strung  and  stiSbr  bent  her  softer  soul ; 
The  hcnnne  aaaumM  the  woman's  place, 
ConflrmM  her  mind,  and  fortify'd  her  £ue. 
Why  should  she  beg,  or  what  could  she  pretend, 
Wlien  her  stem  fkther  had  condemnM  her  £dend  ? 
Her  life  die  might  have  had ;  but  her  despair  ' 
Of  saving  his,  had  put  it  past  her  care ; 
ResolvM  on  fate,  she  would  not  lose  her  breath. 
But,  rather  than  not  die,  sdlidt  death. 
Fix'd  on  this  thon^t,  she,  not  as  women  use, 
Her  fault  by  common  fiaHty  would  excuse, 
But  boldly  jnstifyd  her  innooiDoe, 
And  while  me  ftct  was  own'd,  deny'd  th'  offence  1 
Then  with  dry  eyes,  add  with  an  open  look, 
She  met  his  g^bnoe  midway,  and  thus  undaunted  spoke. 

Tancred,  I  ndther  am  disposed  to  make 
Request  for  lifb^  nor  offier'd  life  to  take ; 
Much  leas  deny  the  deed;  but  least  of  all 
BeaeaA  pretnded  justice  weakly  fall. 
My  woids  to  sacred  truth  shall  be  confined. 
My  deeds  shall  diow  the  greatness  of  my  mind. 
That  I  have  lov'd,  I  own;  that  stiU  I  love, 
I  call  to  witness  aD  the  powers  above : 
Yet  man  I  own ;  to  Oniacaid's  love  I  give 


The  small  lemaining  time  I  have  to  live ; 

And  if  beyond  this  life  desire  can  be, 

Not  fate  itsdf  shall  set  my  passion  free. 

This  first  avow'd :  nor  foUy  warp'd  my  mind. 

Nor  the  frail  texture  of  the  female  kind 

Betray'd  my  virtue ;  for,  too  well  I  knew 

Wbat  honour  was,  and  honour  had  his  due : 

Before  the  holy  priest  my  vows  were  ty'd. 

So  came  I  not  a  strumpet,  but  a  bride. 

This  for  my  fame,  and  for  the  public  voice : 

Vet  more,  his  merits  justify'd  my  dioioe : 

Which  had  they  not,  the  fi^  election  thine, 

That  bohd  dissolved,  the  next  is  fiedy  mine. 

Or  arant  I  eit*d  (wliich  yet  I  must  deny) 

Had  parents  power  ev'n  second  vows  to  tie, 

Thy  little  care  to  mend  my  widow'd  nights 

Has  forc*d  me  to  recourse  of  marriage  rites. 

To  fill  an  empty  side,  and  follow  known  delights. 

What  have  I  done  in  this,  deserving  blame  ? 

State-laws  may  alter :  nature's  are  the  same ; 

Those  are  usurp'd  on  hdpless  womankind, 

Made  without  our  consent,  and  wanting  power  to  bind. 

Thou,  Tancred,  better  shouldst  have  understood. 
That  as  thy  father  gave  thee  flesh  and  blood. 
So  gav'st  thou  me :  not  from  the  quany  hew'd. 
But  of  a  softer  mould,  with  sense  endu'd ; 
Ev'n  softer  than  thy  own,  of  suppler  kind, 
More  exquidte  of  taste,  and  more  than  man  refin'd. 
Nor  need'st  thou  by  thy  daughter  to  be  told, 
Though  now  thy  sprightly  blood  with  age  be  cold. 
Thou  hast  been  young,  and  canst  remember  still. 
That  when  thou  hadst  the  power,  thou  hadst  the  will ; 
And  firom  the  past  experience  of  thy  fires, 
Can^t  teU  with  what  a  tide  our  strong  des«?cs  [quires. 
Come  rushing  on  in  youth,  and  what  thdr  rage  re- 

And  grant  thy  youth  was  exercis'd  in  arms, 
Wlien  love  no  leisure  found  for  softer  charms, 
Mj^  tender  age  in  luxury  was  train'd. 
With  idle  ease  and  pageants  entertain'd ; 
My  hours  my  own,  my  pleasures  unrestnin'd. 
So  bred,  no  wonder  if  I  took  the  bent 
That  seem'd  ev'n  warranted  by  thy  consent ; 
For,  when  the  father  is  too  fondly  kind, 
Such  seed  he  sows  such  harvest  shall  he  find. 
Blame  then  thyself,  as  reason's  law  requires, 
(Since  nature  gave,  and  tfiou  foment'st  my  fires) ; 
If  still  those  appetites  continue  strong. 
Thou  mayst  consider  I  am  yet  but  young : 
Consider  too  that,  having  been  a  wife, 
I  must  have  tasted  of  a  better  Ufe; 
And  am  not  to  be  blam'd,  if  I  renew 
By  lawful  means  the  joys  which  then  I  knew. 
Where  was  the  crime,  if  pleasure  I  procur'd. 
Young,  and  a  woman,  and  to  bliss  inur'd  ! 
That  was  my  case,  and  this  is  my  defence : 
I  pleas'd  myself,  I  shunn'd  incontinence, 
And,  urg'd  by  strong  desires,  hidulg'd  my  sense. 

Left  to  myself,  I  must  avow,  I  atrove 
From  public  shame  to  soeen  my  secret  love. 
And,  wdl  acquainted  with  thy  native  pride. 
Endeavoured  what  I  could  not  hdp,  to  hide ; 
For  which  a  woman's  wit  an  easy  way  supplyM. 
How  this,  so  wdl  obntriy^d,  so  dosdy  laid. 
Was  known  to  thee,  or  what  by  chance  betray'd, 
Is  not  my  care;  to  please  thy  pride  alone, 
I  could  have  wiah'd  it  had  been  still  unknown. 
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Nor  took  I  Guiseard  bj  blind  fancy  led. 
Or  hasty  choice,  as  many  women  wed ; 
But  wiui  delibexBte  caie,  and  ripenM  thought. 
At  leisure  first  designed,  before  I  wrought: 
On  him  I  rested,  after  long  debate. 
And,  not  without  consideiSig,  fix'd  my  fate : 
His  flame  was  equal,  though  by  mine  inspir*d 

g'or  so  the  diflerence  of  our  birth  required ;) 
ad  he  been  bom  like  me,  like  me  his  love 
Had  first  begun,  what  mine  was  forc'd.to  move : 
But  thus  beginning,  ithaa  we  persevere; 
Our  passions  yet  continue  what  they  were. 
Nor  length  of  trial  makes  our  joys  the  less  sincere. 
At  this  my  choice,  though  not  by  thine  allowed, 
(Thy  judgment  herding  with  the  common  crowd,) 
Thou  tak*st  unjust  ofienoe ;  and,  led  by  them, 
Dost  less  the  merit  than  the  man  esteem. 
Too  sharply,  Tanoed,  by  thy  pride  betray'd. 
Hast  thou  against  the  laws  of  kind  inveigh'd : 
For  all  th'  cSSence  is  in  opinion  placed, 
Which  deenu  hi^  birth  by  lowly  choice  debased. 
This  thought  altme  with  fury  fires  thy  breast 
(For  holy  maixiage  justifies  the  rest). 
That  I  have  sunk  the  glories  of  the  state. 
And  mixM  my  blood  with  a  plebeian  mate ; 
In  which  I  wonder  thou  shouldst  oversee 
Superior  causes,  or  impute  to  me 
The  fault  of  fortune,  or  the  fktes*  decree; 
Or  caD  it  Heaven's  imperial  power  alone. 
Which  moves  on  springs  of  justice,  though  unknown. 
Yet  this  we  see,  though  ordered  for  the  best. 
The  bad  exalted,  and  the  good  oppressed ; 
Permitted  laurels  grace  the  lawl^  brow, 
Th'  unworthy  raised,  the  worthy  cast  below. 

But  leaving  that :  seardi  we  the  secret  springs. 
And  badLwaA  trace  the  principles  of  things ; 
There  shall  we  find,  that  when  the  world  began. 
One  common  mass  oomposM  the  mould  of  man ; 
One  paste  of  flesh  on  all  degrees  bestow*d, 
And  Imeaded  up  alike  with  moistening  blood. 
The  same  almighty  power  inspired  the  frame 
With  kindled  Uife,  and  form*d  the  souls  the  same : 
The  faculties  of  intellect  and  will 
Dispensed  with  equal  hand,  disposed  with  equal  skill, 
Like  liberty  induk;*d  with  choice  of  good  or  ill : 
Thus  bom  alike,  nom  virtue  first  began 
The  difference  that  distinguished  man  from  i6an : 
He  claimed  no  title  from  descent  of  blood. 
But  that  which  made  him  noble  made  him  good : 
WarmM  with  more  particles  of  heavenly  flame. 
He  wingM  his  upright  flight  and  soar*d  to  fame ; 
The  rest  lemain'd  belOw,  a  tribe  without  a  name. 

This  law,  though  custom  now  diverts  the  course, 
As  nature*s  institute,  is  yet  in  force ; 
Uncanceled,  though  disus'd ;  and  he  whose  mind 
Is  virtuous,  is  almie  of  noble  kind ; 
Though  poor  in  fortune,  of  celestial  race ; 
And  he  commits  the  crime  who  calls  him  base. 

Now  lay  the  line ;  and  measure  all  thy  court 
By  inward  virtue,  not  external  port; 
And  find  whom  justly  to  prefer  above 
The  man  on  whom  my  judgment  placM  my  love : 
So  shalt  thou  see  his  parts  and  person  shine ; 
And,  thus  compax'd,  the  rest  a  base  degenerate  line. 
Nor  took  I,  when  I  first  surveyed  thy  court. 
His  valour,  or  his  virtues,  on  report ; 


But  trasted  what  I  ought  to  trust  akne^ 

Relying  on  thy  eyes,  imd  not  my  own ; 

Thy  praise  (and  thine  was  then  the  public  voice) 

First  recommended  Guiscaid  to  my  choice ; 

Directed  thus  by  thee,  I  look'd  and  found 

A  man  I  thought  deserving  to  be  crowned ;. 

First  by  my  fistther  pomted  to  my  sight. 

Nor  less  conspicuous  by  his  native  light ; 

His  mind,  his  mien,  the  features  of  his  fiMe, 

Excelling  all  the  rest  of  human  race :  [aright. 

These  were  thy  thoughts,  and  thou  couldst  judge 

Till  interest  made  a  jaundice  in  thv  sight; 

Or  should  I  grant  thou  didst  not  nghdy  see. 

Then  thou  wert  first  deceived,  and  I  deceivM  by  thee. 

But  if  thou  shalt  all^e  through  pride  of  mind, 

Thy  blood  with  one  of  base  condition  joined, 

*Tis  false ;  for  *tis  not  baseness  to  be  poor; 

His  poverty  augments  thy  crime  the  more ; 

Upbraids  tiiy  justice  with  the  scant  regard 

Of  worth ;  whom  princes  praise  they  3iouId  reward. 

Are  these  the  kings  intrusted  by  the  crowd 

With  wealth  to  be  dispensed  for  common  good? 

The  people  sweat  not  for  their  kii^*s  delight, 

T*  enrich  a  pimp,  or  raise  a  parasite; 

Theirs  is  the  toil ;  and  he  who  well  luuTservM 

His  country,  has  his  country*s  wealth  deaerv*d. 

£v*n  mighty  monarchs  ofb  are  meanly  bora. 

And  kings  by  birth  to  lowest  rank  return  ; 

AU  subject  to  the  power  of  giddy  chance. 

For  fortune  can  depress,  or  can  advance : 

But  true  nobility  is  of  Uie  mind. 

Not  given  by  chance,  and  not  to  chance  designed. 

For  die  remaining  doubt  of  thy  decree, 

What  to  resolve  and  how  dispose  of  me, 

Be  wamM  to  cast  that  useless  care  aside. 

Myself  alone  will  for  m3rself  provide. 

If,  in  thy  doting  and  decrepit  age, 

Thy  souil,  a  stranger  in  thy  youth  to  rage. 

Begins  in  cmel  deeds  to  take  delight, 

Gorge  with  my  blood  thy  barbarous  uipetite  i 

For  I  so  little  am  disposed  to  pray 

For  life,  I  would  not  cast  a  wuh  away. 

Such  as  it  is,  th^  offence  is  all  my  own ; 

And  what  to  Guiscard  is  already  done. 

Or  to  be  done,  is  doomM  by  thy  decree. 

That,  if  not  executed  first  by  thee. 

Shall  on  my  person  be  performed  by  me. 

Away  I  witli  women  weep,  and  leave  me  here, 
Fix'd  like  a  man,  to  die  without  a  tear ; 
Or  save  or  slay  us  both  this  present  hour, 
'Tis  all  that  fate  has  left  within  thy  power. 

She  said ;  nor  did  her  father  fail  to  find. 
In  aU  she  spoke,  the  greatness  of  her  mind ; 
Yet  thought  she  was  not  obstinate  to  die. 
Nor  deem'd  the  death  she  promis'd  was  so  nigh  i 
Secure  in  this  belief,  he  led  the  dame, 
Resolv*d  to  spare  her  life,  and  save  her  shame  ; 
But  that  detested  object  to  remove. 
To  wreak  his  vengeance,  and  to  cure  her  love. 
Intent  on  this,  a  secret  order  signed. 
The  death  of  Guiscard  to  his  guards  enjoinM ; 
Strangling  was  chosen,  and  the  night  thie  time, 
A  mute  revenge,  and  blind  as  was  the  crime : 
His  fidthful  heart,  a  bloody  sacrifice, 
Tom  from  his  breast,  to  glut  the  tynnt^s  eyes, 
ClosM  the  severe  oomroax^ ;  for  (slaves  to  jpay) 
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Wbat  kiBiss  deerae,  the  MkUer  mnat  obey. 
Wag'd  acpiinst  foes ;  and  when  the  wan  are  o*er, 
Fit  ooly  to  maintftin  deapotk  power; 
Dangenms  to  fteedoos,  and  dnirM  alone  . 
By  kings,  who  seek  an  atbitmy  tbnme ; 
Sttcfa  were  thew  guards;  as  leaidj  to  have  shun 
The  prince  himself  alliir*d  with  greater  gain; 
So  was  the  cfaaige  peifoim'd  with  better  wilL, 
By  men  innz*d  to  blood,  and  exerds*d  in  ilL 

Now,  though  the  sullen  siie  had  eas*d  his  mind. 
The  pomp  of  his  revenge  was  3ret  bdiind, 
A  pomp  prepared  to  grsoe  the  present  he  deaiRn^d. 
A  goblet  ricn  with  gems,  and  rough  with  gold, 
Of  depth  and  breadth  the  piedous  pledge  to  hold, 
With  cruel  care  he  chose :  the  hollow  part 
Indos'd,  the  lid  oonoealM  the  lover's  heart : 
Then  of  his  tnisted  mischieft  one  he  sent, 
And  bade  him  with  these  ifords  the  gift  present : 
Thy  father  sends  thee  this  to  dieer  thy  breast, 
And  glad  thy  sight  with  what  thou  lov*st  the  best ; 
As  thou  hast  plns*d  his  eyes,  and  joy*d  his  mind, 
With  what  he  lov*d  the  most  of  human  kind. 

Ere  this  the  royal  dame,  who  well  had  weigh*d 
The  ooosequenoe  of  what  her  sire  had  said, 
Fui'd  on  her  fate,  against  the  expected  hour, 
Procur'd  the  means  to  have  it  in  her  power  ; 
For  tliia,  she  had  distill'd  with  early  care 
The  juice  of  simples  ftiendly  to  despair, 
A  magazine  of  death;  and  thus  prepar*d. 
Secure  to  die,  the  fatal  message  heard : 
Then  smilM  severe ;  nor  with  a  troubled  look, 
Or  trembling  hand,  the  funeral  present  took : 
£v*n  kept  bar  countenance,  when  the  lid  remov*d 
DisdosM  the  heart,  unfortunately  lov*d ;     . 
She  needed  not  be  tdd,  within  whose  bresst 
ItlodgM;  the  messace  had  expbinM  the  rest.   ^ 
Or  not  amax*d,  or  hi&ig  her  surprise, 
She  sternly  on  the  bearer  fix*d  her  eyes : 
Then  thus:  Tell  Tsncred,  on  his  daughter's  part, 
The  gold,  though  predoos,  equals  not  the  heart : 
But  he  did  well  to  ffive  his  best ;  and  I, 
Who  wiah'd  a  worthier  um,  forgive  his  poverty. 

At  this  she  cuib'd  a  groan,  that  else  had  come, 
And,  pansing,  view*d  the  present  in  the  tomb  ; 
Then,  to  the  heart  ador'd  devoutly  glew*d 
Her  lips,  and,  raising  it,  her  speech  renewed : 
£v*n  from  my  day  ol  birth,  to  this,  the  bound 
Of  my  unhappy  being,  I  have  found 
My  father's  care  and  tenderness  expressM ; 
But  this  last  act  of  love  excels  the  rest: 
For  this  so  dear  a  present,  bear  him  bsck 
The  best  return  that  I  can  live  to  make. 

The  messenger  despatched,  again  she  viewM 
The  lov*d  remains,  and  sighing  thus  pursuM : 
Source  of  my  life^  and  lord  of  my  desires. 
In  whom  I  &v*d,  with  whom  my  sOul  expires. 
Poor  heart,  no  more  the  spring  of  vital  heat, 
CiusM  be  the  hands  that  tore  thee  from  thy  seat ! 
The  oourse  is  finished  which  thy  fates  decreed. 
And  thou  fiom  thy  corporeal  prison  freed :  • 
Soon  hast  thou  reach'd  the  goal  with  mended  pace, 
A  world  of  woes  despatched  in  little  space ; 
Torc'd  by  thy  worth,  thy  foe,  in  death  become 
Thy  friend,  has  lodg'd  thee  in  a  costly  tomb. 
These  yet  remained  thy  ftmend  exequies; 
The  weeping  tribute  of  thy  widow's  eyes. 


And  those,  indulgent  Heaven  has  fkrand  the  way 

That  I,  before  my  death,  have  leave  to  pay. 

My  fother  ev*n  in  cruelty  is  kind, 

Or  Heaven  has  tum'd  the  malice  of  his  mind 

To  better  uses  thsn  his  hate  designM ; 

And  made  th*  insult,  which  in  his  gift  appears. 

The  means  to  mourn  thee  with  my  pious  tears ) 

Which  I  will  pay  thee  down,  before  I  go. 

And  save  myself  the  pains  to  wero  below. 

If  sonh  can  weep ;  though  <Hice  I  meant  to  meet 

My  fate  with-face  uumov*d,  and  eyes  unwet. 

Yet  since  I  have  thee  here  in  nsiiow  room, 

My  teszs  shall  set  thee  first  afloat  widiin  thy  tomb : 

Then  (as  I  know  thy  spirit  hovers  nigh) 

Under  thy  firiendlv  conduct  will  I  fly 

To  regions  unexplor'd,  secure  to.  share 


Thy  state ;  nor  hdl  shall  punishment  appear; 
And  heaven  is  double  heaven,  if  thou  art  there. 

She  said :  her  brimfbl  eyes,  that  ready  stood. 
And  only  wanted  will  to  weep  a  flood, 
ReleasM  their  watery  store,  uid  pour'd  amain. 
Like  clouds  low  hung,  a  sober  shower  of  rain: 
Mute  solemn  sorrow,  f^  from  female  noise, 
Such  as  the  majesty  of  grief  destroys  z    . 
For,  bending  o'er  the  cup,  the  tiian  slie  shed 
Seem'd  by  me  posture  to  discharge  her  head, 
O'erflU'd  before ;  and  oft  (hpr  mouth  apply'd 
To  the  cold  heart)  she  kissM  at  once,  and  o^ d. 
Her  maids,  who  stood  amas'd,  nor  knew  the  caaw 
Of  her  complaining,  nor  whose  heart  it  was ; 
Yet  all  due  measures  of  her  mouroii^  kept. 
Did  office  at  the  dirge,  and  by  infection  wept ; 
And  oft  inquur'd  th*  occasiqpi  of  her  grief 
(Unanswered  but  by  sighs),  and  offer*d  vain  relief. 
At  lengdi,  her  stock  of  tears  akeadv  shed, 
Slie  wipM  her  eyes,  she  raisM  her  drooping  head. 
And  thus  pursu'd :  O  ever  faithful  heurt, 
I  have  perform*d  the  ceremonial  part, 
The  decencies  of  grief;  it  rests  bdiind. 
That,  as  our  bodies  were,  our  souls  be  joinM ; 
To  thy  whate*er  abode,  my  shade  convey. 
And,  as  an  elder  ghost,  direct  the  way. 
She  said ;  and  bade  the  vial  to  be  brought, 
M^ere  she  before  had  brew*d  the  deadly  draught : 
First  pouring  out  the  med*cinable  bsne. 
The  heart,  her  tears  had  rinsM,  she  bath'd  s^in ; 
Then  down  her  throat  the  death  securely  dunows, 
And  quafis  a  long  oblivion  of  her  woe& 

Thu  done,  she  mounts  the  genial  bed,  and  there 
(Her  body  first  composM  with  honest  care) 
Attends  tne  welcome  rest;  her  hands  vet  hoki 
Close  to  her  heart  the  monumental  gold ; 
Nor  fiiffther  word  she  spoke,  but  dos'd  her  sight. 
And  quiet  sought  thfe  covert  of  the  night 
The  oamsels,  who  the  while  in  silence  moam^d. 
Not  knowmg,  nor  suspecting  death  subomM, 
Yet,  as  their  duty  was,  to  Tancred  sent; 
Who,  conscious  of  th'  occasion,  fesrM  th'  event. 
Alarm'd,  and  with  presaging  heart,  he  came, 
And  drew  the  curtains,  und  eanws'd  the  dame 
To  loathsome  light:  then,  with  a  kte  reHef, 
Made  vain  efibrts  to  mitigate  her  grief. 
She,  what  she  could,  excluding  day,  her  eyes 
Kept  fiiraly  seal'd,  and  sternly  thus  replies  a 

Tancred,  restrain  thy  tears,  unsought  by  me, 
And  sorrow  unvailing  now  to  thee ; 
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Did  ever  nu 

To  lee  tfa*  efiect  of  i^at  himaelf  deaign'd? 
Yet,  if  thou  hast  ranaining  m  thy  hewt 
Some  aeiise  of  lore,  some  juicxtiiignmh'd  part 
Of  foniier  Mndnww,  largdy  once  piofcaa'd, 
Let  me  hy  that  adjure  3iy  haiden'd  bzeast, 
Not  to  dmy  thy  dauf^ter'e  last  lequcst : 
The  secret  love  whi^  I  so  long  enjoy*d, 
And  still  concealed  to  gntify  thy  pride, 
Thou  hast  disjoiii'd ;  but,  with  my  dying  bieath. 
Seek  not,  I  bq$  thee,  to  disjoio  our  death ; 
Where'er  his  corpse  by  thy  command  is  laid, 
Thither  let  mine  in  puUic  be  conveyM ; 
ExposM  in  open  view,  and  side  by  side, 
Acknowledge  as  a  bridegroom  and  a  bride. 

The  prince's  anguish  hindered  his  reply : 
And  she  who  felt  her  fate  approaching  nigh, 
Seb*d  the  cold  heart,  and,  bearing  to  her  breast, 
Here,  predous  pledge,  she  said,  securely  rest ! 
These  accents  were  her  last;  the  creeping  death 
Benumb'd  her  senses  first,  then  stopp*d  her  breath. 

Thus  the  for  disobedience  justly  dy'd : 
The  she  was  justly  punish'd  for  his  pride : 
The  youth,  least  guUty,  sufier'd  for  th*  offence 
Of  dutr  ridated  to  his  mince ; 
Who,  late  repenting  of  his  cruel  deed, 
One  common  sepulchre  for  both  decreed ; 
Intombid  the  wretched  pair  in  roval  state. 
And  on  their  monnmmt  inscribM  their  fkte. 


THEODORE  AND  HONORIA, 

Of  an  the  dties  in  Romanian  lands. 
The  chief;  and  most  renown'd,  Ravenna  stands, 
Adam'd  in  ancient  times  with  arms  and  arts, 
And  rich  inhabitants,  with  generous  hearts. 
But  Theodore  the  brave,  above  the  rest. 
With  gifb  of  fortune  and  of  nature  bless'd. 
The  foremost  place  for  wealth  and  honour  held. 
And  all  in  feats  of  chivalry  ezcell'd. 

This  noble  youth  to  madness  lov*d  a  dame 
Of  hi^  degree,  Honoiia  was  her  name ; 
Fahr  as  the  fairest,  but  of  haughty  mind. 
And  fiener  than  became  m  soft  a  kind. 
Proud  of  her  birth  ^for  equal  she  had  none); 
The  rest  she  scomM ;  but  hated  him  alone. 
His  gifb,  his  constant  courtship,  nothing  gain'd ; 
For  die,  the  more  he  lov*d,  the  matt  di«Uun*d. 
He  livM  with  all  the  pomp  he  could  devise. 
At  tilts  and  toomaments  obtained  the.pr]ae ; 
But  found  no  fovour  in  his  lady's  eyes : 
Relentless  asm  rock,  the  lofty  maid 
Tum'd  aU*  poison,  that  he  did  or  said :  ^ 
Nor  prayers,  nor  tears,  nor  offi>*d  vows  could  move ; 
The  work  went  backward ;  and  the  more  he  strove 
T'  advance  his  suit,  the  farther  fiom  her  love. 

Weary'd  at  length,  and  wanting  remedy. 
He  doubted  oft.  and  oft  resolv'd  to  die. 
But  pride  stood  ready  to  prevent  the  blow, 
For  who  would  die  to  gradfv  a  foeP 
His  generoas  mind  disdainM  so  mean  a  fate ; 
That  pass'd,  his  next  endeavour  was  to  hate : 
But  vainer  that  relief  than  all  the  rest. 
The  less  he  hop'd,  with  mow  desire  poosesa'd ; 


Love  stood  dbe  ai«ge,  and  would  not  yldd  his  breast. 
Chsnge  was  dbe  next,  but  change  deoeiv*d  his  cave; 
He  MMi^t  a  fSurer,  but  found  none  so  foix. 
He  woiUd  have  wwn  her  out  by  slow  degrees, 
As  men  by  fasting  starve  th'  tmtam*d  disease : 
But  present  love  required  a  present  ease. 
Looking,  he  feeds  alone  his  fomish'd  eyes, 
Feeds  linaering  death,  but  looking  not  he  dies. 
Yet  still  he  diose  the  kmgest  way  to  fote, 
Wasting  at  once  his  lifo  and  his  estate. 

His  mends  beheld,  and  pity'd  him  in  vain. 
For  what  advice  can  ease  a  lover's  pain ! 
Absence,  the  best  expedient  they  could  find, 
Mi^  save  the  fortune,  if  not  cure  the  mind : 
This  means  they  long  propos'd,  but  little  gain*d. 
Yet,  after  much  pursuit,  at  length  obtain'd. 

Hard  you  may  think  it  was  to  give  consent, 
But  struggling  with  his  own  desires  he  went. 
With  large  expense,  and  with  a  pompous  tr^n. 
Provided  as  to  visit  France  and  Spain, 
Or  for  some  distant  voyage  o'er  the  main. 
But  love  had  dipp'd  his  wings,  and  cut  him  short, 
Confin'd  within  the  purlieus  of  the  court, 
Three  miles  he  went,  no  ftirther  could  retreat; 
His  travels  ended  at  Ids  country  seat  t 
To  Chassis'  pleasmg  phuns  he  took  his  way. 
There  pitch'd  his  tents,  and  there  resolv'd  to  stay. 

T4ie  rorinff  was  in  tlie  prime;  the  neighbouring 
Sup[dy'd  wia  birds,  the  choristers  of  love :      [grore 
Music  unbought,  that  minister'd  delight 
To  morning  walks,  and  lull'd  his  cares  by  nig^t: 
There  he  disdiarg'd  his  friends ;  but  not  &*  expense 
Of  fipequent  treats,  and  proud  magnificence. 
He  liv'd  as  kings  retire,  though  more  at  large 
From  public  business,  yet  wim  equal  diarge  ; 
With  bouse  and  heart  still  open  to  receive; 
As  well  content  as  love  would  give  hdm  leave : 
He  would  have  liv'd  more  ftee ;  but  many  a  guest, 
Who  could  forsake  the  ftiend,  pursued  the  feast. 

It  hapt  one  morning,  as  his  fancy  led. 
Before  his  usual  hour  he  left  his  bed ; 
To  wslk  withm  a  lonely  lawn,  that  stood 
On  every  side  surrounded  bv  a  wood : 
Alone  he  walk'd,  to  please  his  pensive  mind. 
And  sought  the  deraest  solitude  to  find ; 
'Twas  in  a  grove  of  spreading  phies  he  stny'd ; 
The  winds  within  the  quivering  branches  play'd. 
And  dancing  trees  a  mournful  music  made. 
The  place  Itself  was  suiting  to  his  care, 
Uncouth  and  savage  as  the  cmd  fair. 
He  wander'd  on,  unknowing  where  he  went. 
Lost  in  the  wood,  and  all  on  love  intent : 
The  day  already  hi|lf  his  race  had  run. 
And  summon'd  him  to  doe  repast  at  noon. 
But  love  could  fod  no  hunger  but  his  own. 

Whilst  listening  to  the  murmuring  leaves  he  stood. 
More  than  a  mile  immers'd  within  ttie  wood : 
At  once  the  wind  wss  laid;  the  whispering  sound 
Was  dumb ;  a  rishig  earthqui^  rock'd  the  ground ; 
With  deeper  brown  the  grove  was  ovexspiead ; 
A  sudden  horror  seis'4  his  giddy  head. 
And  his  ears  tingled,  and  hu  colour  fled. 
Nature  was  in  alarm ;  some  danger  nigh 
Seem'd  threaten'd,  though  unseen  to  mortal  eye. 
Unus'd  to  fear,  he  summon'd  sll  his  soul. 
And  stood  collected  in  hhnsdf,  and  whole; 
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Not  long:  ibr  Mon  a  whhlwlnd  rase  mmnd. 
And  ftmn  afar  lie  heaid  a  saeaiiiiiig  eooiid, 
As  of  a  dame  diatme'd,  who  orj'd  ta  aid. 
And  fillM  with  loud  lamcnta  the  aeeret  ahade. 
A  thicket  doae  bende  the  grore  there  stood. 
With  fariaa  and  faiambiei  choVd,  and  dwvflah  wood ; 
Fram  thenoe  tiie  noise,  which  now  appioaefaing  m 
With  more  distiiwaiflhM  notes  invades  his  ear ; 
He  iaia*d  liis  hea^  and  saw  a  besateous  maid, 
With  hair  dishe?d*d,  iasoing  thiou^  the  ihade; 
Stripp'd  of  her  dotfaea,  and  eT*n  those  parts  lereal'd, 
Whidi  modest  nature  keeps  from  tif^  concealed. 
Her  fiice,  her  hands,  her  naked  limbs  were  torn, 
With  passing  thiongh  the  brakes,  and  pridly  thom ; 
Two  Daastif&  gaimt  and  grim  her  fli^t  pursn*d. 
And  oft  their  fitften'd  ftngs  hi  bhwdfanbra'd : 
Oft  they  came  up,  and  pinehM  her  tender  side, 
Mercy,  O  merey,  Hearen !  she  ran,  and  cry'd ; 
Wlien  Heaven  was  nam*d,  they  loosM  their  hold 

Then  snang  she  forth,  they  followed,  her  amain. 

Not  far  behind,  a  knight  of  swarthy  fiu» 
High  on  a  cosLblack  steed  musuM  ^e  diase ; 
With  flashing  flames  his  aident  eyes  were  fill'd. 
And  in  Ua  hand  a  naked  sword  he  held : 
He  dieer'd  the  doga  to  follow  her  who  fled. 
And  vow'd  revenge  on  her  devoted  head. 

As  Theodore  was  bom  of  noUe  kind. 
The  brutal  actioa  rous*d  Ids  manly  mind ; 
Mov*d  with  unworthy  usage  of  the  maid. 
He,  tlioo^  unann*d,  lesolvM  to  give  her  aid. 
A  soling  pine  he  wrmch*d  from  out  the  ground, 
The  readiest  weapon  that  his  fury  found. 
Thus  fumishM  for  offence,  he  croes'd  the  way 
Betwixt  the  graceless  vfllidn  and  his  prey. 

The  knight  came  tfaundcrinff  on,  but,  from  afhr, 
Thus  in  imperious  tons  foritad  the  war: 
Ceaae,  Theodore,  to  profler  vain  relief. 
Nor  stop  the  vengeance  of  so  just  a  grief; 


But  give  me  leave  to  sdre  mv  destm*d  prey, 
And  let  eternal  justice  take  me  way : 
I  but  revenge  my  fkte,  disdain*d,  betny'd. 
And  suflbing  death  for  this  ungrateful  maid. 

He  aaid,  at  once  dismounting  from  the  steed ; 
For  now  the  hdUionndB  with  superior  speed 
Had  readiM  the  dame,  and,  fiutenfaig  on  her  side, 
The  ground  wi&  issuing  streams  of  purple  dy*d, 
Stood  Theodore  surpiis'd  in  deadly  ftight. 
With  Hiattrring  teeth,  and  bristling  hair  upright ; 
Yet  aim*d  with  inbom  worth,  wfaate*er,  said  he, 
Thou  art,  who  know'st  me  better  than  I  thee; 
Or  prore  thy  ri^tful  cause,  or  be  defy*d. 
The  spectre,  fieredy  staring,  thus  reply'd : 

Know,  Theodore,  thy  ancestry  I  chum, 
And  Onido  Cavakanti  was  my  name. 
One  common  sire  our  firthers  did  beget, 
My  name  and  story  some  remember  yet : 
Thee,  then  a  boy,  within  my  aims  I  laid. 
When  for  my  sins  I  lov'd  this  haughty  maid ; 
Not  less  ador*d  fai  life,  nor  served  by  me. 
Than  proud  Honoria  now  is  lov'd  by  thee. 
WhMi  did  I  not  her  stnbbon  heart  to  g;ain? 
But  an  my  vows  were  answer'd  with  disdain : 
She  scom*d  my  sonows,  and  despisM  my  pain. 
liong  time  I  draggM  my  days  in  fhiitkaa  care ; 
Then,  loathing  lifb,  and  plung'd  in  deep  despair, 


To  finish  my  unhappy  life,  I  fell 

On  this  sharo  swoid,  and  now  am  damn*d  in  helL 

Short  was  ncr  joy ;  fbr  soon  ^*  insulting  maid 
By  Heaven's  decree  in  this  cold  grave  was  laid. 
And  as  in  unrepented  sin  she  dy^d, 
Doom'd  to  the  same  bad  pUce  is  punishM  for  her  pride : 
Because  she  deem*d  I  weD  deservM  to  die, 
And  made  a  merit  of  her  crudty. 
There,  then,  we  met ;  both  try^d,  and  both  were  cast. 
And  this  irrevocable  sentence  passed ; 
That  she,  whom  I  so  long  pursu'd  in  vain. 
Should  suffer  fifom  my  lumus  a  Hngerlng  pain : 
Renew*d  to  life  that  she  might  didy  die ; 
I  daily  doomM  to  follow,  she  to  fly ; 
No  more  a  lover,  but  a  mortal  foe. 
I  seek  her  life  (fbr  love  is  none  bdowj : 
As  often  as  my  dogs  with  better  speed 
Arrest  her  flight,  is  she  to  dea&  decreed : 
Then  with  tUs  fetd  sword,  on  which  I  dy*d, 
I  pierce  her  open  back  or  tender  side. 
And  tear  that  harden'd  heart  from  out  her  breast. 
Which,  with  her  entrails,  makes  my  hungry  hounds  a 

feast 
Nor  lies  she  long,  but,  as  her  fates  ordain,     / 
Springs  up  to  life,  and  fmih  to  second  pahi. 
Is  savM  to-day,  to-monow  to  be  slain. 

This,  ven'd  hi  death,  th'  hifhnal  knight  relates, 
And  then  for  proof  fVilflll'd  the  common  fates ; 
Her  heart  and  bowds  throuffh  her  back  he  drew, 
And  fed  the  hounds  that  hdp*d  him  to  pursue ; 
Stem  lookM  the  fiend,  as  fhistrate  of  his  will. 
Not  half  sufficed,  and  greedy  vet  to  kilL 
And  now  the  soul,  expiring  through  the  wound, 
Had  left  the  body  breathless  on  the  ground, 
When  thus  the  grisly  spectre  nwke  again  i 
Behold  the  flruit  of  ifUrewaided  nabi : 
As  many  months  as  I  sustained  tier  hate. 
So  many  years  is  die  oondemnM  by  fate 
To  daily  death ;  and  every  several  place, 
Consdous  of  her  disdain  and  my  disgrace, 
Must  witneis  her  just  punishment ;  and  be 
A  scene  of  triumph  and  revenge  to  me  t 
As  in  this  grove  I  took  my  last  farewell. 
As  on  this  very  spot  of  earth  I  fUl, 
As  Friday  saw  me  die,  so  she  my  prey 
Becomes  ev*n  here,  on  this  revolving  day. 
Thus  while  he  spoke,  the  viigin  from  the  ground 
Upstarted  fVesh,  already  dosM  the  wound. 
And,  unooncem*d  for  all  she  fdt  before, 
Predpitates  her  flight  along  the  shore : 
The  hdl-hounds,  as  ungorcM  with  fledi  and  blood. 
Pursue  their  prey,  and  seeK  their  wonted  food : 
The  fiend  remounts  his  courser,  mends  his  pace ; 
And  all  the  vidon  vanished  from  the  place. 

Long  stood  the  noble  youth  oppress*d  with  awe. 
And  stupid  at  the  wondrous  things  he  saw, 
Surpasshig  common  faith,  trammssing  nature^s  law. 
He  would  have  been  adeep,  and  wish'd  to  wake. 
But  dreams,  he  knew,  no  long  impression  make. 
Though  strong  at  first ;  if  vision,  to  what  end. 
But  such  as  must  his  fature  state  portend. 
His  love  the  damsd,  and  himsdf  die  fiend! 
But  yet,  reflecting  that  it  could  not  be 
From  Heaven,  which  cannot  impious  acts  decree, 
ResolvM  within  himsdf  to  shun  the  snare. 
Which  hen  for  his  destruction  did  prepare; 
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And,  as  hifl  better  genius  should  dixect. 
From  an  ill  cause  to  draw  a  good  effect 

Inspir'd  from  Heaven,  he  homewaid  took  his  way, 
Nor  paU*d  his  new  desi^  with  long  delay : 
But  of  bis  train  a  trusty  servant  sent 
To  call  his  friends  together  at  his  tent, 
They  came,  and,  usual  salutations  paid, 
With  words  premeditated  thus  he  said : 
What  you  have  often  counselled,  to  remove 
My  vain  pursuit  of  unregarded  love ; 
By  thrift  my  sinking  fortune  to  repair ; 
Though  late,  yet  is  at  last  become  my  caie : 
My  heart  shall  be  my  own ;  my  vast  expense 
Reduced  to  bounds  by  timdy  providence  ; 
This  only  I  require ;  invite  for  me 
Honoris,  with  her  father's  fanuly. 
Her  friends,  and  mine,  the  cause  I  shall  display, 
On  Friday  next ;  for  that's  th'  appointed  day. 
Well  pleas'd  were  all  his  friends,  the  task  was  light, 
The  frUher,  mother,  dau^ter,  they  invite ; 
Hardly  the  dame  was  drawn  to  this  repast ; 
But  yet  resolv'd,  because  it  was  the  last 
The  day  was  come,  the  guests  invited  came, 
And,  with  the  rest,  th'  inexorable  dune : 
A  feast  prepsr'd  with  riotous  expense. 
Much  cost,  man  care,  and  most  magnificence. 
The  place  ordtun'd  was^in  that  haunted  grove, 
Where  the  revenging  ghost  pursu'd  his  love: 
The  tables  in  a  poud  pavilion  spread. 
With  flowers  below,  and  tissue  overfaeid : 
The  rest  in  rank,  Honoria,  chief  in  place. 
Was  artfully  oontxiv'd  to  set  her  face 
To  front  the  thicket,  and  behold  the  chase. 
The  feast  was  serv'd,  the  time  so  well  forecast. 
That  just  when  the  dessert  and  fruits  were  plac'd. 
The  fiend's  alarm  hmn ;  the  hollow  sound 
Sung  in  the  leaves,  the  forest  shook  around. 
Air  Uacken'd,  roU'd  the  thunder,  groan'd  the  ground. 

Nor  long  before  the  loud  laments  arise 
Of  one  distress'd,  and  mastiffs*  mingled  cries ; 
And  first  the  dame  came  rushing  tlmmgh  the  wood. 
And  next  the  famish'd  hounds  that  soudit  their 

food. 
And  gripp'd  her  flanks,  and  oft  essay'd  their  jaws  in 
Last  came  the  felon,  on  his  sable  steed,  [blood. 

Arm'd  with  his  nsked  sword,  and  urg'd  his  dogs  to 
She  ran,  and  cry'd,  her  flight  dixtectly  bent       [speed. 
(A  guest  unbidden)  to  the  fatal  tent, 
The  scene  of  death,  and  place  erdain'd  for  punishment. 
Loud  was  the  noise,  a^ast  was  every  guest. 
The  women  shriek'd,  die  men  forsook  Uie  feast : 
The  hounds  at  nearer  distance  hoarsely  bay'd ; 
The  hunter  dese  pursu'd  the  visionsry  maid ; 
She  rent  the  heavens  with  loud  laments,  imploring 
The  gallants,  to  protect  the  lady's  right,  [aa£ 

Thdr  faulchions  bnuidish'd  at  the  grisly  sprite ; 
High  on  his  tftirruns  he  provok'd  the  fight 
Then  on  the  crowd  he  cast  a  furious  look. 
And  wither'd  all  their  strength  l>efore  he  spoke : 
Back  on  your  lives;  let  be,  said  he,  my  prey. 
And  let  my  vengeance  take  the  destin'd  way : 
Vain  are  your  arms,  and  vamer  your  defence. 
Against  th'  eternal  doom  of  Providence: 
Mine  is  the  ungrateful  maid  by  Heaven  design'd : 
Mercy  she  would  not  give,  not  mercy  shall  she  find. 
At  this  the  former  tale  again  he  told 


With  thundering  tone,  and  dreadfhl  to  bdiold. 

Sunk  were  th^nearts  widi  horrar  of  the  crime. 

Nor  needed  to  be  wam'd  a  second  time. 

But  bore  eadi  other  back :  some  knew  the  ikoe, 

A^d  sB  had  heard  the  much  lamented  case 

Of  him  who  feU  for  love,  and  this  the  fatal  place. 

And  now  ^'  infernal  minister  advanc'd, 
Seiz'd  the  due  victim,  and  with  taxj  launch'd 
Her  back,  and,  pierdng  through  her  mmost  hearty 
Drew  backward  as  before  the  offending  part 
The  reeking  entrails  next  he  tore  away. 
And  to  his  meagre  mastiffs  made  a  prnr. 
The  pale  assistants  on  each  other  star'd. 
With  gaping  mouths  for  issuing  words  prepared  ; 
The  still-born  sounds  upon  the  palate  hung, 
And  dy'd  impcdect  on  the  faltering  tongue. 
The  fright  was  general ;  but  the  female  band 
(A  hel]Sess  train)  in  more  confusion  stand : 
With  honor  shuddering,  on  a  heap  they  run. 
Side  at  the  sight  of  hateful  justice  done ; 
For  conscience  rung  th'  alarm,  and  made  the  case 

their  own. 
So,  spread  upon  a  lake,  with  upward  eye 
A  plump  of  fowl  behold  their  foe  on  high ; 
They  close  their  trembling  troop  $  and  all  attend 
On  whom  the  sowsing  ea^  will  descend. 

But  most  the  proud  Honoria  fear'd  the  event. 
And  thought  to  her  alone  the  vision  sent 
Her  guilt  presents  to  her  distracted  mhid 
Heaven's  justice,  Theodore's  revengeful  kind. 
And  the  same  fate  to  the  same  sin  assign'd ; 
Already  sees  hersdf  the  monster's  prey. 
And  feds  her  heart  and  entrails  torn  away. 
'Twas  a  mute  scene  of  sorrow,  mix'd  with  fear; 
Still  on  the  table  lay  th'  unfinished  cheer : 
The  knight  and  hungry  mastiffs  stood  anmnd. 
The  mangled  dame  biy  breathless  on  the  ground  ; 
When  on  a  sudden,  re-inspir'd  widi  bream. 
Again  she  rose,  again  to  suffer  death ; 
Nor  stay'd  the  h^-hounds,  nor  the  hunter  stay'd. 
But  follow'd,  as  before,  the  flying  maid : 
Th'  avenger  took  from  earth  me  avengina  sword^ 
And  mounting  light  as  air  his  sable-steed  he  spnirr'd. 
The  douds  disp<£*d,  the  sky  resum'd  her  light, 
And  nature  stood  recovered  of  her  friffht ; 
But  fear,  the  last  of  ills,  remain'd  bjbind,     ' 
And  horror  heavy  sat  on  every  mind. 
Nor  Theodore  enoourag'd  move  the  feast. 
But  sternly  look'd,  as  hatching  in  his  breast 
Some  deep  designs ;  which  when  Honoria  view'd. 
The  fresh  imptuse  her  former  fright  rpiew'd ; 
She  thought  hersdf  the  trembling  dame  who  fled. 
And  him  the  gridy  ghost  that  ^nirr'd  th'  infernal 

steed: 
The  more  dismay'd,  for  when  the  guests  withdrew. 
Their  courteous  host,  saluting  all  me  crew. 
Regardless  pass'd  her  o'er;   nor  giac'd  with  kind 

adieu. 
That  sting  infix'd  within  her  haughty  mfaid. 
The  dowmaU  of  her  empire  she  divin'd ; 
And  her  proud  heart  with  secret  soirow  pin'd. 
Home  as  they  went,  the  sad  disoourK  renew'd 
Of  the  relentless  dame  to  death  pursu'd, 
And  of  the  fight  obscene  so  lately  view'd. 
None  durst  arraign  the  righteous  doom  she  boie ; 
fiv'n  they  yrho  pity'd  most,  yet  blam'd  her  naore : 
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The  pttiDel  they  needed  not  to  name, 

But  In  die  dead  they  damn*d  the  liTJng  dame. 

At  evenr  little  noise  she  look*d  bdiind. 
For  still  the  knight  was  pieaent  to  her  mind ; 
And  anxious  oft  she  started  on  the  way,       [his  prey. 
And  tfaonj^t  the  horseman  ghost  came  thundering  for 
Retum*d,  she  took  her  bed  with  little  rest. 
But  in  short  slumbers  dreamt  the  funeral  feast : 
Awaked,  she  tuxn*d  her  side,  and  slept  again ; 
The  same  black  vi^Mnirs  mounted  in  her  brain. 
And  the  same  dreams  retumM  with  double  pain. 

Now  foic'd  to  wake,  because  afraid  to  sleep, 
Her  blood  all  fever*d,  with  a  furious  leap 
She  sprans  from  bed,  distracted  in  her  mind. 
And  fear'd,  at  every  step,  a  twitching  sprite  behind. 
Darkling  and  desperate,  with  a  staggering  pace. 
Of  death  affaud,  and  conscious  of  disgrace ; 
Fear,  pride,  lemorse,  at  once  her  heart  assaO'd, 
Pride  put  remorse  to  flight,  but  fear  preyail'd. 
Friday,  the  fatal  day,  when  next  it  came. 
Her  soul  fbiethoaght  the  fiend  would  change  hisjgiame. 
And  her  pursue  4  or  Theodore  be  slun,  [plain. 

And  two  ghosts  join  their  packs  to  hunt  her  o^er  the 
This  dieadful  image  so  possessM  her  mind, 
That  despesate  any  succour  else  to  find. 
She  oeasM  all  £vther  hope ;  and  now  began 
To  make  lefleetion  on  th*  unhappy  man ; 
Rich,  brave,  and  young,  who  past  expression  ^v*d. 
Proof  to  disdain,  and  not  to  be  remov*d : 
Of  aU  the  men  respected  and  admir*d: 
Of  an  the  dames,  except  herself,  desurM : 
Why  not  of  her,  preferrM  above  the  rest 
By  him  with  kiUghtly  deeds,  and  open  love  professM  ? 
So  had  another  been,  where  he  his  vows  adoress^d. 
This  qudlM  her  pride,  yet  other  doubts  remain'd. 
That,  once  disdaining,  she  might  be  diadain'd  : 
The  fear  was  just,  but  greater  fear  prevail'd. 
Fear  of  her  life  by  hellish  hounds  assailed : 
He  tocA  a  lowering  leave :  but  who  can  tell 
What  outward  hate  might  inward  love  conceal  ? 
Her  sex's  arts  she  knew;  and  why  not,  then. 
Might  deep  dissembling  have  a  phkee  in  men  ? 
Here  hope  besan  to  dawn ;  resolv'd  to  try, 
She  fix'd  on  mis  her  utmost  remedy : 
JHaXtk  was  behind,  but  hard  it  was  to  die. 
'Twaa  time  enough  at  last  on  death  to  call. 
The  precmioe  in  sight :  a  ahrub  was  all. 
That  kindly  stood  betwixt  to  break  the  fatal  fall. 

One  maid  she  had,  bdov'd  above  the  rest ; 
Secure  of  her,  tlie  secret  she  cmifessM ; 
And  now  the  cheerful  light  her  fears  di8peU*d, 
She  with  no  winding  turns  the  truth  conoeal*d, 
Hut  put  the  woman  off,  and  stood  reveal'd: 
With  fiuilts  oonfiess*d  eommissionM  her  to  go. 
If  pity  vet  had  place,  and  reconcile  her  foe ; 
The  wdeome  message  made,  was  soon  reoeiv'd ; 
'Twas  to  be  wished,  and  hop'd,  but  scarce  bdiev'd ; 
Fate  seem'd  a  fiur  occasion  to  present ; 
He  knew  the  sex,  and  fearM  she  might  repent, 
Should  he  delay  the  moment  of  consent 
There  yet  lemain'd  to  gain  her  friends  (a  care 
The  modesty  of  maidens  well  might  spare) ; 
But  she  with  such  a  seal  the  cause  embracM 
(As  women,  where  they  will,  are  aU  in  haste)  ; 
The  father,  mother,  and  the  kin  beside, 
Weve  overbome  by  fury  of  the  tide  $ 


With  full  consent  of  all  she  changed  her  state ; 
Resistless  hi  her  love,  as  in  her  hate. 
By  her  example  wam'd,  the  rest  beware; 
More  easy,  less  imperious,  were  the  fair : 
And  that  one  hunting,  wbich  the  devil  designM 
For  one  fidr  female,  lost  hun  half  the  kind. 


CYMON  AND  IPHJGENIA. 

POETA  LOQUITUB: 

Old  as  I  am,  for  ladies*  love  unfit. 

The  power  of  beauty  I  remember  yet,  [wit 

Which  once  inflamed  my  soul,  and  still  Inspires  my 

If  love  be  follv,  the  severe  divine 

Has  felt  that  folly,  though  he  censures  mine ; 

Pollutes  the  pleasures  of  a  chaste  embrace, 

Acte  what  I  write,  and  propagates  in  grace, 

With  riotous  excess,  a  priestly  race. 

Suppose  him  free,  and  that  I  foige  th'  ofience, 

He  show'd  the  way,  perverting  first  my  sense : 

In  malice  witty,  and  with  venom  fraught. 

He  makes'me  speak  the  things  I  never  thought 

Compute  the  gains  of  his  ungovemM  zeal ; 

111  suits  his  doth  the  praise  of  railing  well. 

The  Irorld  will  think  that  what  we  loosely  write, 

Though  now  arraigned,  he  read  with  some  delight ; 

Because  he  seems  to  chew  the  cud  again, 

When  his  broad  comment  makes  the  text  too  plahi ; 

And  teaches  more  in  one  explaining  page. 

Than  all  the  double-meanings  of  the  stage. 

What  needs  he  paraphrase  on  what  we  mean  ? 

We  were  at  worst  but  wanton ;  he's  obscene. 

I  not  my  feHows  nor  myself  excuse ; 

But  love's  the  subject  of  the  comic  Muse ; 

Nor  can  we  write  without  it,  nor  would  you 

A  tale  of  onlv  dry  instruction  view ;  ' 

Nor  love  is  always  of  a  vicious  kind. 

But  oft  to  virtuous  acts  inflames  the  mind. 

Awakes  the  sleepy  vigour  of  the  soul. 

And  brushing  o  er  adds  motion  to  the  pool 

Love,  studious  how  to  please,  improves  our  parte 

With  polish'd  manners,  and  adoms  with  arte : 

Love  first  invented  vene,  and  fbim'd  the  rhyme, 

The  motion  measured,  harmonized  the  chtine ; 

To  liberal  acte  enlaig'd  the  narrow  soul'd, 

Sofien'd  the  fierce,  and  made  the  coward  bold : 

The  world,  when  waste,  he  people  with  increase, 

And  waning  nations  reoonal'd  in  peace. 

Ormond,  the  first,  and  aU  the  fair  may  find, 

In  this  one  legend,  to  their  fame  design'd. 

When  beauty  fires  the  blood,  how  love  exalte  the  mind. 

In  that  sweet  isle  where  Venus  keeps  her  court, 
And  every  grace,  and  all  the  loves,  resort; 
Where  either  sexiis  foim'd  of  softer  earth. 
And  takes  the  bent  of  pleasure  firom  her  birth ; 
There  liv'd  a  Cyprian  lord,  above  the  rest 
Wise,  wealthy,  with  a  numerous  Issue  Uess'd  \ 
But  as  no  gift  of  fortune  is  sincere. 
Was  only  wanting  in  a  worthy  heir. 
His  eldest  bom,  a  goodly  youUi  to  vier, 
fxcell'd  the  rest  in  shape,  and  outward  show; 
Fair,  talL  his  limbs  witti  due  proportion  j«ili'd ; 
But  of  a  heavy,  dull,  d^genente  mind. 
His  soul  b^y'd  the  features  of  his  fine; 
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Beauty  was  there,  but  beauty  in  disgrace. 

A  clownish  mien,  a  voice  with  rustic  sound. 

And  stupid  eyes  that  ever  lovM  the  ground. 

He  look*d  like  nature^s  error,  as  the  mind 

And  body  were  not  of  a  piece  designed. 

But  made  for  two,  and  by  mistake  in  one  were  join'd. 

The  ruling  rod,  the  fa&er^s  forming  care, 
Were  cxerdsM  in  vain  on  wit's  despair ; 
The  more  informed,  the  less  he  understood. 
And  deeper  sunk  by  floundering  in  the  mud. 
Now  soom*d  of  all,  and  grown  the  public  shame, 
The  people  from  Oalesus  changed  his  name, 
And  Cymon  caU*d,  which  sismfies  a  brute ; 
So  weu  his  nf^me  did  with  his  nature  suit 

His  father,  when  he  found  his  labour  lost. 
And  care  employed  that  answered  not  the  ooet, 
Chose  an  ungrateful  object  to  remove, 
And  loathM  to  see  what  nature  made  him  love ; 
So  to  his  country  farm  the  fool  confinM ; 
Rude  work  well  suited  with  a  rustic  mind. 
Thus  to  the  wilds  the  sturdy  Cvmon  went,      [ment. 
A  squire  among  the  swains,  and  pleasM  with  banish. 
His  com  and  cattle  were  his  only  care. 
And  his  supreme  delight,  a  country  fide 

It  happenM  on  a  summer's  holiday. 
That  to  the  grcen^wood  shade  he  took  his  way ; 
For  Cymon  £unn'd  the  church,  and  us*d  not  much 

to  pray. 
If  is  quarter^taff,  which  he  could  ne'er  forsake, 
Hung  half  before,  and  half  behhid  his  back. 
He  trudg'd  along,  unknowing  what  he  souffht. 
And  whistled  as  he  went  for  want  of  tHought. 

By  chance  conducted,  or  by  thust  constrained, 
The  deep  recesses  of  the  grove  he  gainM ; 
Wlierc,  in  a  plain  defended  by  the  wood. 
Crept  through  the  matted  grass  a  crystal  flood. 
By  which  an  alabaster  fountain  stood : 
And  on  the  margin  of  the  fount  was  laid 
(Attended  by  her  slaves)  a  sleeping  nuud : 
iiike  Dian  and  her  nymphs,  when  tii*d  with  sport, 
To  rest  by  cod  Eurotas  they  resort. 
The  dame  herself  the  godd^  weU  exprcas'd, 
Not  more  distinguished  by  her  purple  vest 
Than  by  the  charming  features  of  her  face,' 
And  ev^n  in.  slumber  a  superior  grace : 
Her  comely  limbs  composed  with  decent  caie. 
Her  body  shaded  with  a  slight  cymarr. 
Her  bosom  to  the  view  was  only  bare : 
Where  two  beginning  paps  were  scarcely  spy'd. 
For  yet  their  places  were  but  signifyM : 
The  fanning  wind  upon  her  bosom  blows, 
To  meet  the  fanning  wind  the  bosom  rose  | 
The  fanning  wind,  and  purling  streams,  continue  her 
repose. 

The  fool  of  nature  stood  with  stupid  eyes, 
And  gaping  mouth,  that  testifyM  SHrprise, 
Fiz'd  on  her  face,  nqjr  could  remove  his  sight. 
New  as  he  was  to  love,  and  novice  to  delist  i 
Long  route  he  stood,  and  leaning  on  his  staff, 
His  wonder  witnessed  with  an  idiot  langh : 
Then  would  have  spoke,  but  by  his  gmnmcring  ae 
First  found  his  want  of  words,  and  war'd  o&Bace : 
Doubted  for  what  he  was  he  should  be  kiAwn, 
Bv  hu  clffvn  accent,  and  his  country  tone, 
^iirough  t^c  rude  chaos  thus  the  running  light 
^hoi  the  first  ray  that  pierc'd  the  native  night : 


Then  day  and  darkness  In  the  mass  vtrt  mixM : 
Till  gathered  in  a  globe  the  beams  were  SkM. 
Last  shone  the  sun,  who,  radiant  in  his  spbcre, 
niumin'd  heaven  and  earth,  and  rdll'd  arouDd  the 
So  reason  m  his  brutal  soul  began,  [yu*- 

Love  made  him  first  suspect  he  was  a  man ; 
Love  made  him  doubt  his  broad  barbarian  souDd ; 
By  love  his  want  of  words  and  wit  he  found; 
That  sense  of  want  preparM  the  future  way 
To  knowledge,  and  disdos'd  the  promise  of  a  day. 

What  nor  his  father's  care,  nor  tutor's  art. 
Could  plant  with  pains  in  his  unpolish'd  heart. 
The  best  instructor,  love,  at  once  inspir'd. 
As  barren  grounds  to  firuitfiUneas  are  fir'd : 
Love  taught  him  shame ;  and  shame,  with  love  at  strife. 
Soon  taught  the  sweet  civilities  of  life ; 
His  gross  material  soul  at  onoe  could  find 
Somewhat  in  her  excelling  all  her  kind  t 
Ezdting  a  denre  till  then  unknown. 
Somewhat  unfound,  or  found  in  her  alone. 
This  made  the  fixat  impression  on  his  mind. 
Above,  but  just  above,  the  brutal  kind. 
For  beasts  can  like,  but  not  distinffuish  tooi, 
Nor  their  own  liking  by  refiection  know ; 
Nor  why  they  like  or  this  or  t'  other  face, 
Or  jud^  of  this  or  that  peculiar  grace ; 
But  love  in  gross,  and  stupidly  admire, 
As  fiies^  allur'd  by  li^t,  vppvmA  the  firs. 
Thus  our  man-beast,  advancing  by  degrees, 
First  likes  the  whole,  then  separates  what  he  aces ; 
On  aeveral  parts  a  several  praise  bestows, 
The  ruby  lips,  the  wdl  proportioo'd  nose, 
The  snowy  skin,  and  raven-glossv  hair, 
The  dimpled  cheek,  and  fordiead  riaing  fair. 
And,  ev'n  in  sleep  itself  a  smiling  air. 
From  thence  his  ^ea  descending  viewed  the  rest. 
Her  plump  round  aims,  white  hands,  and  hofiving 

breast. 
Long  on  the  last  he  dwelt,  through  every  part 
A  pointed  arrow  sped  to  pierce  his  heart. 

Thus  in  a  trice  a  judge  of  beauty  grown, 
A  judge  erected  firoim  a  countxy  down) 
9e  long'd  to  see  her  eyes,  in  slumber  hki. 
And  wish'd  his  own  could  pierce  within  the  lid  s 
He  would  have  waVd  ha,  but  reflCrafn'd  hia  thought. 
And  love  new-bom  the  fint  good  manners  taught ; 
And  awful  fear  his  ardent  wish  withstood. 
Nor  durst  disturb  the  goddess  of  the  wood  i 
For  such  she  seem'd  by  her  celcstia]  fiioe. 
Excelling  all  the  rest  of  human  race  i 
And  thi^  divine,  by  common  sense  he  knew. 
Must  be  deVoutly  seen,  at  distant  view : 
So  checking  his  desire,  widi  trembling  heart 
Gazing  he  stood,  nor  would  nor  could  depart; 
Fix'd  as  a  pilgrim  wilder'd  in  his  way. 
Who  dares  not  stir  by  night,  for  fear  to  stray. 
But  stands  with  awftu  eyes,  to  watch  thedawa  of  day. 

At  length  awaking,  Iphigene  the  fair, 
(So  was  the  beauty  call'd  who  caus'd  his  care)    - 
Undos'd  her  eyes,  and  double  day  reveal'd. 
While  those  of  all  her  davea  in  deep  were  seaTd. 
The  slavering  cudden,  propp'd  upon  his  stali^ 
Stood  ready  gaping  with  a  grinning  laagb. 
To  wdcomc  her  awake;  nor  durst  begin 
To  speak,  but  wisdy  kept  the'  fiiol  within. 
Then  she,  What  jnakeA  you,  Cymon,  hen  alsae? 
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(For  Cfaioa*B  name  wis  louiid  the  eountry  known, 
Because  descended  of  a  noble  race, 
And  for  a  aoul  ill  sorted  with  his  face). 

But  still  the  sot  stood  silent  with  surprise, 
With  fixM  regard  on  her  new-openM  eyes. 
And  in  his  breast  ieceiv*d  th*  envenom'd  dart, 
A  tickling  pain  that  pleasM  amid  the  smart 
But,  conscious  of  her  form,  with  quick  distrust 
She  saw  his  sparkling  eyes,  and  fearM  his  brutel  lust : 
ThLs  to  prevent,  she  wd&'d  her  sleepy  crew, 
And  rising  hasty  took  a  short  adieu. 

Then  Cymon  first  his  rustic  voice  essayed, 
With  profiar*d  service  to  the  parting  maid 
To  see  her  safe :  his  hand  die  long  deny^d. 
But  took  at  length,  asham*d  of  such  a  guide. 
So  Cymon  led  her  home,  and  leaving  there. 
No  more  would  to  his  country  clowns  repair. 
But  sought  his  father*s  houae  with  better  mind, 
Refusii^  in  the  &rm  to  be  confined. 

The  lather  wooder'd  at  the  son*s  return. 
And  knew  not  whether  to  rejoice  or  mourn  ; 
But  dottbtfiiUy  received,  expecting  still 
To  leam  the  secret  causes  of  his  alterM  wilL 
Nor  was  he  long  delayM :  the  first  request 
He  made,  was  like  his  brothers  to  be  dren*d. 
And,  as  his  birth  required,  above  the  rest. 

With  ease  his  suit  was  granted  by  his  sire, 
Distinguishing  his  heir  by  rich  attire : 
His  body  thus  adorned,  he  next  designed 
With  liberal  arts  to  cultivate  his  mind  i 
He  sought  a  tutor  of  his  own  accord. 
And  stiidy'd  lessons  he  before  abhorred. 

Thus  the  man^hild  advanced,  and  leam'd  so  fast, 
That  in  short  time  his  equals  he  surpassed : 
His  brutal  manners  from  his  breast  exiled, 
His  mien  he  fashionM,  and  his  tongue  he  fil*d. 
In  every  exercise  of  all  admirM ; 
He  aoem*d,  nor  onlv  seemed,  but  was  inspir'd: 
Inspired  by  love,  wnosc  business  is  to  ploue ; 
He  rode^  he  fenc'd,  be  movM  with  graceful  ease, 
More  £un*d  for  sense,  for  courtly  caniage  more,     « 
Than  for  his  brutal  ftdly  known  before. 

What  then  of  alter*d  Cymon  shall  we  say. 
But  that  th^  fire  which  diok*d  in  ashes  lay, 
A  load  too  heavy  for  his  soul  to  move. 
Was  upward  blown  below,  and  brush*d  away  bv  love, 
liove  made  an  active  progress  through  his  mind. 
The  dusky  parts  he  cleared,  the  gross  refin*d. 
The  drowsy  wak'd ;  and  as  he  went,  impressed 
The  roaker*s  image  on  the  human  breasL 
Thus  was  the  man  amended  by  desire. 
And  though  he  ]ov*d  periiaps  with  too  much  fire^ 
His  father  all  his  faults  with  reason  scann'd, 
And  ltk*d  an  error  of  the  better  hand ; 
Excused  the  excess  of  passion  in  his  mind. 
By  flames  too  fierce  pohaps  too  much  refin'd : 
So  Cymon,  since  his  sire  indulged  his  will. 
Impetuous  lov^d,  and  would  be  Cymon  still : 
Oiliesns  he  disown'd,  and  dioae  to  bear 
The  name  of  fool,  confixm'd  and  biihop*d  by  the  fair. 

To  Cipseus  by  his  fiiends  his  suit  he  mov*d, 
Cipseus  &ie  father  of  the  fair  he  lov'd : 
Bui  he  was  pre-engagM  by  former  ties, 
Willie  Cymon  was  endeavouring  to  be  wise : 
And  Iphigene,  oblig'd  by  former  vows, 
HiA  given  lier  fidth  to  wed  a  foreign  spouse; 


Her  sin  and  she  to  Rhodian  PaSimond, 
Though  both  repenting,  were  by  promise  bound, 
Nor  could  retract ;  and  thus,  as  fate  decreed. 
Though  better  lov^d,  he  spoke  too  late  to  speed. 

The  doom  was  past,  the  ship  aheady  sent 
Did  all  his  tardy  diligence  prevent : 
Sigh'd  to  herself  the  fair  unnappy  maid. 
While  stormy  Cjrmon  thus  in  secret  said : 
The  time  is  come  for  Iphigene  to  find 
The  miracle  she  wrougnt  upon  my  mind : 
Her  charms  have  made  me  man,  her  ravish*d  love 
In  rank  shall  place  me  with  the  blessed  above. 
For  mine  by  love,  by  force  she  shall  be  mine. 
Or  death,  if  force  should  fail,  shall  finish  my  design. 
ResolvM  he  said ;  and  iigg*d  with  speedy  care 
A  vessel  strong,  and  well  equipped  for  war. 
The  secret  ship  with  chosen  Mends  he  stored ; 
And,  bent  to  die  or  cmquer,  went  aboard. 
Ambush'd  he  lay  behind  the  Cyprian  shore, 
Waiting  the  sail  that  all  his  wiues  bore ; 
Nor  long  expected,  for  the  following  tide 
Sent  out  the  hostile  ^p  and  beauteous  bride. 

To  Rhodes  the  rival  bark  directly  steer'd, 
When  C]rmon  sudden  at  her  back  appeared. 
And  stopped  her  flight ;  then,  standimr  on  his  prow. 
In  haughty  terms  he  thus  defy*dtfie  foei 
Or  strike  your  sails  at  summons,  or  prepare 
To  prove  the  last  extremities  of  war. 
Thus  warned,  the  Rhodians  for  the  fight  provide; 
Already  were  the  vesseb  side  by  side, 
These  obstinate  to  save,  and  those  to  seise  the  bride. 
But  Cymon  soon  his  crooked  grapples  cast. 
Which  with  tenacious  hold  his  foes  embrae'd. 
And,  anuM  with  sw(nd  and  shield,  amid  the  press  he 

pass'd. 
Fierce;  was  the  fight,  but,  hastenii^  to  his  pKy«'' 
By  force  die  furious  lover  freed  his  way: 
Himself  alone  dispersM  the  Rhodian  crew, 
The  weak  disdain'd,  the  valiant  overthrew ; 
Cheap  conquest  for  his  following  friends  remaintd, 
He  reaped  the  field,  and  they  but  only  glcan'd. 

His  victory  coufSess^d,  the  foes  retreat. 
And  cast  the  weapons  at  the  vic^ar^s  feet: 
Whom  thus  he  cheer'd :  O  Rhodian  youdi,  I  fought 
For  love  alone,  nor  other  booty  aoof^ : 
Your  lives  are  safe ;  your  vessel  I  resign ; 
Yours  be  your  own,  restoring  what  is  mine.: 
In  Iphigene  I  claim  my  rishtf^il  due, 
Robb*d  bv  my  rival,  and  detain*d  by  you : 
Your  Pasunond  a  lawless  bargain  drove. 
The  parent  could  not  sell  the  daughter's  love^ 
Or,  if  he  could,  my  love  disdains  the  laws. 
And  like  a  kins  by  conquest  gains  his  causey 
Where  arms  tale  place,  all  other  pleas  are  vaini 
Love  taught  me  force,  and  force  snail  love  maintain. 
You,  what  by  strength  you  could  not  keep,  release, 
And  at  an  easy  ransom  buy  your  peaee. 

Fear  on  the  oonqner'd  side  soon  sun*d  th*  aeeord, 
And  Iphigene  to  Cymon  was  restor'd : 
While  to  his  arms  the  blushing  bride  he  took. 
To  seeming  sadness  she  compos'd  her  look. 
As  if  by  force  subjected  to  his  will ; 
Though  pleased,  assembling,  and  a  woman  stiH. 
And,  for  she  wept,  he  wip*d  her  falling  tears, 
And  pray*d  her  to  dismiss  her  empty  ieaxa^ 
For  yours  I  am,  he  said,  and  havetleaery*d 
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Your  love  much  better  whom  so  long  I  •ar?*d. 
Than  he  to  whom  vour  foimal  imther  tyM 
Your  vows,  and  sold  m  slave,  not  sent  a  bride. 
Thus  while  he  spoke,  he  sebM  the  willing  prey, 
As  Paris  bore  the  Spartan  spouse  away ; 
Faintly  she  screamM,  and  ev^n  her  eyes  confessed 
She  rather  would  be  thought,  than  was  distres8*d. 
Who  now  exults  but  Cymon  in  his  mind  ? 
Vain  hopes  and  empty  joys  of  human  kind. 
Proud  of  the  present,  to  the  future  blind ! 
Secure  of  fiste,  while  Cymon  plows  the  sea. 
And  steers  to  Candy  with  his  conquer*d  prey ; 
Scarce  the  third  gbus  of  measured  nours  was  run. 
When  like  a  fioy  meteor  sunk  the  sun ; 
The  pxomiae  of  a  storm ;  the  shifting  gales 
Forsake  by  fits,  and  fill  the  flagging  sails ; 
Hoarse  murmurs  of  the  main  nom  far  were  heard, 
And  night  came  on,  not  by  d^jrees  prepar'd. 
But  all  at  once ;  at  once  tne  winds  arise. 
The  thunders  roll,  the  forky  lightning  flies. 
In  vain  the  master  issues  out  commands. 
In  vain  the  trembling  sailors  ply  their  hands : 
The  tempest  unforeseen  prevents  their  care, 
And  from  the  first  they  labour  in  desnair. 
The  giddy  ship  betwixt  the  winds  and  tides, 
Forced  back,  and  ftvwards,  in  a  circle  rides, 
StunnM  with  the  difierent  blows ;  then  shoots  amain, 
Till  counterbuff^'d,  she  stops  and  sleeps  again. 
Not  more  aghast  the  proud  archangel  fell, 
PlungM  from  the  height  of  heaven  to  deq>eBt  hell. 
Than  stood  the  lover  of  his  love  possessed. 
Now  cun*d  the  more,  die  more  he  had  been  UessM ; 
More  anxious  for  her  danger  than  his  osni, 
Deaith  he  defies;  but  wouSd  be  lost'' alone. 

Sad  Iphigcne  to  womanish  complaints 
Adds  pious  prayers,  and  wearies  all  the  saints ; 
Ev*n  if  she  could,  her  love  she  would  repent. 
But,  since  she  cannot,  dreads  the  punishment; 
Her  forfeit  faith  and  Pasimond  betray*d. 
Are  ever  present,  and  her  crime  upbraid. 
She  blames  herself,  nor  blames  her  lover  less, 
Augments  her  anger,  as  her  fears  increase : 
From  her  oavn  back  the  burden  would  lemove, 
And  lays  the  load  on  his  ungovemM  love. 
Which  interposing  durst,  in  Heaven's  deqpite. 
Invade,  and  violate  another's  right : 
The  powers  incens'd  a  while  defeir'd  his  pain. 
And  made  him  master  of  his  vows  in  vain : 
But  soon  they  punishM  his  presumptuous  pride, 
That  for  his  daring  enterprise  she  dyM, 
Who  rather  not  resisted,  than  complied. 

Then,  impotent  of  mind,  with  altered  sense, 
She  hugg*d  th*  offender,  and  fingave  th'  oflTenco, 
Sex  to  the  last    Meantime  with  saQs  dedin'd, 
The  wandering  vessel  drove  before  the  wind  t 
TossM  and  xetoss'd,  aloft,  and  then  below, 
Nor  port  they  seek,  nor  certain  eoune  they  know. 
But  every  moment  wait  the  coming  blow. 
Thus  blindly  driven,  by  breaking  day  they  viewM 
The  land  bd5ne  diem,*  and  their  fears  renewM ; 
The  land  was  welcome,  but  the  tempest  bore 
The  threatenM  ship  against  a  rocky  shore. 

A  winding  bay  waa  near ;  to  this  they  bent, 
And  just  eacapM ;  theur  force  already  spent : 
Secure  from  storms,  and  panting  firom  tne  sea, 
The  land  unknown  at  leisittc  they  survey ; 


And  skw  (but  soon  theur  sickly  si^t  withdhcw) 
The  rishig  towers  of  Rhodes  at  distant  view; 
And  cursM  the  hostile  shore  of  Pasimond, 
SavM  from  the  seas,  and  shipwreckM  on  the  grooiid. 

The  frighted  sailors  tryM  their  strength  in  vain 
To  turn  the  stem,  and  tempt  the  stormy  main ; 
But  the  stiff  wind  widistood  the  labouring  oar, 
And  forcM  them  forward  on  the  fatal  shore; 
The  crooked  keel  now  bites  the  Rhodian  strand. 
And  the  ship  moorM  amstrains  the  crew  to  land : 
Yet  still  they  mi^t  be  safe,  becanse  unkqown. 
But,  as  iD  fortune  seldom  comes  alone,    , 
The  vessel  they  dismiss'd  was  driven  before, 
Already  sheltered  on  their  native  shore ;  [diecr ; 

Known  each,  they  know;  but  each  with  change  of 
The  vanquish'd  side  exults,  the  victon  fear 
Not  them  but  theus,  made  prisoners  ere  they  fi^t, 
Deroafaing  conquest^  and  deprived  of  flight. 

The  country  rings  around  with  loud  alarmiy 
And  raw  in  fields  me  rude  militia  swarms; 
Mouths  without  hands,  maintain^  at  vast  expoiae. 
In  peace  a  charge,  in  war  a  weak  defence  c 
Stout  once  a  naonth  they  march,  a  blustering  band, 
And  ever,  but  in  times  of  need,  at  hand; 
This  waft  the  mom  when,  issuing  on  the  guard. 
Drawn  up  in  rank  and  file  they  stood  prepared 
Of  seeming  arms  to  make  a  sliort  essay,  • 
Then  hasten  to  be  drunk,  the  business  of  the  day. 

The  cowards  would  have  fled,  but  diat  diey  T 
Themselves  so  many  and  their  foes  so  few : 
But,  crowding  on,  the  last  the  fi^t  impd, 
Till  overborne  with  weight  the  Cyprians  fril : 
Cymon  enslaved,  who  fint  the  war  begun. 
And  Iphigene  once  more  is  lost  and  won. 

Deep  in  a  dungeon  was  the  csptive  cast, 
DeprivM  of  day,  and  held  in  fetters  fast ; 
His  life  was  anlj  sparM  at  their  request, 
Whom  taken  he  so  noUy  had  released: 
But  Iphigenia  was  the  ladies*  care, 
Each  in  weir  turn  addressed  to  treat  the  £ur; 
"Wliile  Pasimond  and  his  the  nuptial  fieast  ] 

Her  secret  soul  to  Cymon  was  inclin*d. 
But  she  must  sufier  what  her  fiites  assigned  ; 
So  passive  is  the  church  of  womankind. 
What  worse  to  Cymon  could  his  fortune  deal, 
RdlM  to  the  lowest  spoke  of  all  hex  wheel  ?' 
It  rested  to  dismiss  the  downward  wei^it, 
Or  raise  him  upward  to  his  farmer  heij^it. 


The  latter  pleasM ;  and  love  (oonoem'd  the  mc 
Prepared  th*  amends,  for  what  by  love  he  lost. 

The  sire  of  Pasimond  had  left  a  son, 
Thou^  younoer,  jret  for  courage  early  known, 
Ormisda  call'd,  to  whom  by  promise  ty*d, 
A  Rhodian  beauty  was  the  destined  bride. 
Cassandra  was  her  name,  above  the  rest 
Renown*d  for  birth,  with  fSortune  amply  bkasM. 
Lysimachus,  who  rul'd  die  Rhodian  state. 
Was  then  by  choice  their  annual  magistrate: 
He  lov*d  Cassandra  too  with  equal  foe, 
But  fortune  had  not  favour'd  his  desire; 
Cross'd  by  her  friends,  by  her  not  disiqiprov^d. 
Nor  yet  preferr'd,  or  like  Ormisda  Iov*d; 
So  stood  th*  affair:  some  little  hope  icmain^d. 
That,  should  his  rival  dumoe  to  lose,  he  gained. 
Meandme  young  Pasimond  his  mvrisge  pressed, 
Ordained  the  nuptial  day,  prepared  the  feast ; 
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And  frugallv  resoly'd  (the  diaige  to  ihuii, 
Whidi  would  be  double  sbould  he  wed  alone) 
To  joiii  bit  biotfaer*s  bridal  with  hia  own. 
If  jsimadiua,  oppireasM  with  mortal  srie^ 
ReceivM  the  news,  and  stiidy*d  fpdoL  rdUef : 
The  fiital  day  approadiM ;  if  force  were  U8*d, 
The  magiatEate  nia  public  truat  abua'd ; 
To  juatice  liable,  aa  law  ieqmr*d ; 
For,  when  hia  office  oeaa^d,  liia  power  ezpir'd : 
While  power  lemain'd,  the  meana  were  in  his  hand 
By  force  to  aeiae,  and  then  foiaake  the  land : 
Betwixt  eztremea  he  knew  not  liow  to  more, 
A  8la%e  to  fame,  but  more  a  slave  to  love: 
Restraining  others,  yet  himself  not  free, 
Made  impotent  by  power,  deboa*d  by  dignity. 
Both  aidea  he  weigh'd :  but,  after  much  debate^ 
T%e  man  prevailM  above  the  magistrate. 

Love  never  fails  to  maater  what  he  finda. 
But  works  a  different  way  in  difoent  minda, 
The  fool  enlightens,  and  the  wiae  he  blinds. 
This  youdi,  proposing  to  possess  and  *8cape, 
Began  in  mmder,  to  conclude  in  rape; 
Unprala'd  by  me,  though  Heaven  sometimes  may  bless 
An  impious  act  with  undeserv'd  success ; 
The  great  it  seems  are  privileg'd  alone 
To  puniah  all  injustice  but  thefar  own. 
But  here  I  stop,  not  daring  to  proceed, 
Vet  Uuah  to  flatter  an  nnnghteous  deed : 
For  crimes  are  but  pcnnitted,  not  decreed. 

Reiolv*d  on  force,  his  wit  the  pnetor  bent. 
To  find  the  means  that  mij^t  secure  th*  events 
Nor  long  he  labour'd,  for  his  luckv  thought 
In  captive  Cymon  found  the  friend  he  sought; 
Th*  example  pleaaM :  the  cause  and  crime  the  same ; 
An  injured  lover,  and  a  ravish'd  dame. 
How  mach  he  dust  he  knew  by  what  he  dar'd. 
The  leas  he  had  to  lose,  the  leas  he  car'd 
To  manage  loathsnme  life,  when  love  waa  the  reward. 

This  ponder'd  well,  and  fixM  on  hia  intent, 
In  depth  of  nig^t  he  for  the  prisoner  sent; 
In  secret  sent,  the  public  view  to  aliun. 
Then  with  a  sober  smile  he  thus  begun : 
The  powers  above,  who  bounteously  bestow 
Theb  gifts  and  gracea  on  mankind  below, 
Yet  prove  our  merit  first,  nor  blindly  give 
To  such  aa  are  not  worthy  to  receive: 
For  valour  and  for  virtue  they  provide 
Their  due  reward,  but  first  they  must  be  try*d ; 
These  ihiitful  seeds  within  your  mind  they  sow*d ; 
*Twas  yodrs  t*  imptove  the  talent  they  bestow'd; 
They  gave  you  to  be  bom  of  noble  kind. 
They  gave  you  love  to  lighten  up  your  mind^ 
And  purge  tlie  grosser  parts ;  they  gave  you  care 
To  pleaae,  and  courage  to  deserve  the  fair. 

Thus  far  they  trvM  you,  and  by  proof  they  found 
The  grain  intruated  in  a  grateful  ground  s 
But  atiU  the  great  ezneriment  ieinain*d, 
They  sn£fer*a  von  to  lose  the  prize  you  gainM ; 
Tliat  you  mig^t  leain  the  gift  waa  theirs  alone, 
And  wlien  restored,  to  them  the  blessing  own. 
Restor'd  it  soon  w£D  be ;  the  means  prepared. 
The  difficulty  smooth'd,  the  danger  shared : 
Be  but  yourself^  die  care  to  me  resign. 
Then  Iphigene  is  yours,  Caasandia  mine. 
Your  rival  Paaimond  pursuea  your  life, 
impatient  to  revenge  his  iavish*d  wife, 


But  yet  not  his;  to-monow  is  befahid, 
And  love  our  fortunes  in  one  band  haa  join*d : 
Two  brothers  are  our  foea,  Ormiada  mine, 
Aa  much  dedar'd  aa  Paaimond  is  thine : 
To-morrow  must  their  common  vows  be  ty*d: 
With  love  to  friend,  and  fortune  for  our  guide. 
Let  both  resolve  to  die,  or  each  redeem  a  bride. 

Right  I  have  none,  nor  haat  tiiou  much  to  plead ; 
'Til  force,  when  done,  muat  justify  the  deed : 
Our  taak  performed  we  next  prepare  for  flight; 
And  let  the  losevi  talk  in  vain  of  right: 
We  with  the  fair  will  saU  before  the  wind. 
If  they  are  grieved,  I  leave  the  laws  beUnd. 
Speak  thy  lewlves ;  if  now  thy  courage  droop^ 
Despair  in  prison,  and  abandon  hope: 
Bat  if  thou  dar^st  in  arma  thy  love  regain 
(For  liberty  without  thy  love  were  vain); 
Then  aeoond  my  design  to  seiae  the  pey, 
Or  lead  to  second  nqpe,  for  well  thou  know'st  the 
way. 

Said  Cymon  ovojoy'd.  Do  thou  propose 
The  means  to  fight,  and  tmly  show  the  foes ; 
For  from  the  first,  when  love  had  fir'd  my  mind, 
Reaolv*d  Ileft  the  care  of  life  behind. 

To  thia  the  bold  Lysimachus  reply'd. 
Let  Heaven  be  neuter,  and  the  sword  dedde ; 
The  spousals  are  prepared,  already  play 
The  minatrels,  and  provoke  the  tardy  day : 
Bv  this  the  brides  are  wak'd,  their  grooma  are  drc8S*d; 
All  Rhodes  is  summoned  to  the  nuptial  feast. 
All  but  myself  the  sole  unbidden  guest 
Unbidden  though  I  am,  I  will  be  there, 
And  join*d  by  thee,  intend  to  joy  the  fair. 

Now  hear  thereat;  when  day  resions  the  ^ght. 
And  dieerfol  torches  giki  the  joUv  n^t, 
Be  ready  at  my  call,  my  chosen  rew 
With  arms  administered  ahall  aid  thy  crew. 
Then  entering  unexpected  will  we  leiae 
Our  destined  prer,  from  men  disAdlvM  in  ease ; 
By  wine  disabled,  unprepared  for  fight: 
And  haatening  to  the  aeaa,  suborn  our  flight: 
The  seas  are  ours,  for  I  command  the  fort, 
A  ship  weU-mannM  expects  us  in  the  port: 
If  they,  or  if  their  friends,  the  prise  contest. 
Death  shall  attend  the  man  who  dares  resist. 

ItpleasM;  the  prisoner  to  his  hold  retir'd. 
His  troop  with  equal  emulation  fir*d, 
All  fix*d  to  fight,  and  all  thdr  wonted  work  required. 
The  sun  arose ;  the  streets  were  thronged  around, 
The  palace  opened,  and  the  poata  Utere  crown^ 
The  double  bridegroom  at  the  door  attenda 
Th*  expected  spouse,  and  entertaina  the  fHenda: 
They  meet,  they  lead  to  church,  the  prieats  invoke 
The  powers,  and  feed  the  flames  with  fhigrant  smoke. 
This  done,  they  feasty  and  at  the  dose  ot  night 
Bv  kindled  torches  vary  their  delight. 
These  lead  the  lively  dance,  and  moae  the  brimming 
bowls  invite. 

Now,  at  th'  appointed  place  and  hour  aasign'd. 
With  souls  resolvM  the  ravishen  were  joined: 
Three  bands  are  formed ;  the  firat  ia  aent  before 
To  favour  the  retreat,  and  guard  the  ahore; 
The  second  at  the  palace-gate  ia  plac*d. 
And  u^  the  lofty  stairs  aacend  the  laat: 
A  peaOB&l  troop  they  ^eem  with  shining  vests. 
But  coats  of  mail  beneath  seoure  thdx  breasts. 
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Dauntless  they  enter,  Cymon  at  theh  head, 
And  find  the  feast  renew'd^  the  toble  spnad : 
Sweet  voices,  mUM  with  iostnimental  sounds, 
Ascend  the  vaulted  roof,  the  vaulted  xtwf  rebounds : 
When  like  the  harpies  rushing  through  the  hall 
The  sudden  troop  appears,  the  tables  iUl, 
Thdr  smoking  load  is  on  the  pavement  thrown ; 
l^ada  lavisher  prepares  to  seize  his  own ; 
The  brides,  invaded  with  a  rude  embiace, 
Shriek  out  for  aid,  confusion  fills  the  place. 
Quick  to  redeem  the  prey  their  plifl^ted  lonls 
Advance,  the  palace  gleams  with  shining  swords. 

But  late  is  all  defence,  and  succour  vain ; 
The  rape  is  made,  the  ravishers  remain : 
Two  sturdy  slaves  were  only  sent  before 
To  bear  the  purchasM  prize  in  safety  to  the  shore  ; 
The  troop  retires,  die  lovers  close  thie  rear. 
With  forward  faces  not  oonftssing  fear  ^ 
Backward  they  move^  but  scom  thdr  pace  to  mend ;. 
Then  seek  the  staus,  and  with  slow  haste  descend. 

Fierce  Pasimood,  their  passage  to  prevent. 
Thrust  full  on  Cymon's  back  in  his  decent, 
The  blade  returned  unbaUi'd,  and  to  the  handle 

bent. 
Stout  Cymon  soon  remounts,  and  deft  in  two 
His  rival*s  head  with  one  descending  blow: 
And  as  the  next  in  rank  Onnisda  stood. 
He  tuin'd  the  point;  the  sword,  inurM  to  blood, 
BorM  his  unguarded  breast,  whidi  pourM  a  purple 


With  vow'd  revenge  the  gathering  crowd  pursues, 
The  mvishers  turn  head,  the  fight  renews ; 
The  hall  is  heap*d  with  corps ;  the  sprinkled  gore 
Besmean  the  walls,  and  floats  the  marble  floor. 
Dtflpers*d  at  length  the  drunken  squadron  flies, 
The  victOTs  to  their  vessd  bear  the  prize ; 
And  hear  behind  loud  groans,  and  lamentable  cries. 
The  crew  with  merry  shouts  thdr  anchors  wdgh, 
Then  ply  their  oars,  and  brush  the  buxom  sea, 
Wliilc  troops  of  gathered  JElhodians  crowd  the  quay. 
W'hat  should  the  people  do  when  left  alone? 
The  governor  and  govemmoit  are  gone ; 
The  public  wealth  to  foreign  prts  oonvey'd ; 
Some  troops  disbanded,  ai^  the  rest  unpaid. 
Rhodes  is  the  sovereign  of  the  sea  no  more ; 
Their  ships  unrigg'd,  and  spent  thdr  naval  store, 
They  ndther  could  defend,  nor  can  pursue, 
But  grinned  thdr  teeth,  and  cast  a  helpless  view: 
In  vain  with  darts  a  distant  war  they  try. 
Short,  ttd  more  Aort,  the  misdve  weapons  fly. 
Meanwhile  the  ravishers  their  crimes  enjoy. 
And  flying  sails  and  sweeping  oars  employ  t 
The  diffii  of  Rhodes  in  little  space  are  lost; 
Jove*»  isle  they  seek,  nor  Jove  deoles  his  coast. 

In  safety  landed  on  the  Candiaa  shore, 
With  generous  wmes  thdr  spirits  they  restore : 
-Jhere  Cymon  with  his  Rhodian  fnend  resides; 
Both  court,  and  wed  at  once  the  willing  brides. 
>A  war  ensues,  the  Cretans  own  then  cause, 
jStiff  to  defend  their  hospitable  laws : 
Both  parties  lose  by  turns,  and  ndther  wins, 
Till  neace  prDpounded  by  a  truce  begins. 
The  kindred  of  the  slain  forgive  the  deed. 
But  a  short  exile  must  for  show  precede  t 
The  t^im  expir'd,  from  Candia  they  remove; 
And  haffjy  each  at  home,  enjoys  his  love. 
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Thus  Achdous  ends :  his  audience  hear 
With  admiration,  and  admiring  fear 
The  powen  of  Heavoi ;  except  Ixion*s  son. 
Who  laughM  at  all  the  gods,  believed  in  none ; 
He  shook  his  impious  head,  and  thus  replies, 
These  legends  are  no  more  than  pious  lies : 
You  attribute  too  much  to  hcavoily  ^way. 
To  think  they  give  us  forms,  and  take  away. 

The  rest,  of  better  minds,  thdr  sense  dedarM 
Against  this  doctrine,  and  with  horror  heard. 

Then  Lelix  rose,  an  old  experienced  wah^ 
And  thus  with  sober  gravity  bcsan : 
Heaven's  power  is  in&ute:  earth,  air,  and  sea, 
The  manufacture  mass,  the  making  power  obey : 
By  proof  to  dear  your  doubt ;  in  Phrygian  ground 
Two  neighbouring  trees,  with  walls  encompassM  round. 
Stand  on  a  moderate  rise,  with  wonder  shown. 
One  a  hard  oak,  a  softer  linden  one : 
I  saw  the  pkee  and  them,  by  Pittheus  sent 
To  Phrygian  realms,  my  grandsire's  govcnmient 
Not  far  horn  thence  is  seen  a  lake,  the  haunt 
Of  coots,  and  of  the  fishing  oonnorant: 
Here  Jove  with  Hermes  came ;  but  in  disguise 
Of  mortal  men  concealed  their  ddties : 
One  laid  aside  his  thunder,  one  his  rod  ; 
And  many  toilsome  steps  together  trod  ; 
For  harbour  at  a  thousand  doors  they  knocked. 
Not  one  of  all  the  thousand  but  was  locked. 
At  last  an  hospitable  house  thejr  found, 
A  homdy  shed ;  the  roo^  not  ur  from  ground. 
Was  thatch*d  with  reeds  and  straw  together  bound. 
There  Bauds  and  Philemon  liv'd,  and  there 
Had  liv*d  long  married,  and  a  happy  pahri 
Now  did  in  love ;  though  little  was  their  store, 
InurM  to  want,  their  poverty  they  bore. 
Nor  ami*d  at  wealth,  professing  to  be  poor. 
For  master  or  fbr  sorvant  here  to  call. 
Was  all  alike,  where  only  two  were  alL 
Command  was  none  where  equal  love  was  paid. 
Or  rather  both  commanded,  both  obey'd. 

From  lofty  roofs  the  gods  repulsed  before, 
Now  stooping,  enter'd  through  the  little  door; 
The  man  (their  hearty  wdomie  first  expressed) 
A  conunon  settle  drew  for  dther  guest, 
Inviting  each  his  weary  limbs  to  rest 
But  ere  they  sat,  ofllidouB  Baucis  lays 
Two  cushions  stufi^'d  with  straw,  the  seat  to  raise; 
Coarse,  but  the  best  she  had ;  then  takes  the  losd 
Of  ashes  from  the  hearth,  and  spreads  abroad 
The  living  coals,  and  lest  they  should  expire, 
With  leaves  and  bark  she  feeds  her  infent  Are : 
It  smokes,  and  then  with  trembling  breath  she  Uo«S 
Till  in  a  cheerful  blaze  the  flames  arose. 
With  brushwood  and  with  chips  she  strengthens  diese, 
And  adds  at  last  the  boughs  of  rotten  trees. 
The  fire  thus  fonn'd,  she  sets  die  kettle  on, 
(Like  bumishM  gold  the  little  seeiher  shone) 
Next  took  the  cokworts  whidi  her  husband  got 
From  his  own  ground  (a  small  well-water*d  spot); 
She  stripped  the  stalks  of  all  their  leaves ;  the  best 
She  cull*d,  and  then  with  handy  care  she  dressed. 
High  o*er  the  hesurth  a  chine  of  bacon  hung; 
Good  old  Philemon  seized  it  with  a  prong. 
And  from  the  «ooty  rafter  drew  it  down, 
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Then  cut »  sUoei,  but  scuee  enough  for  one : 
Vet  a  lajgp  portion  of  a  little  store, 
Which  for  their  sakea  alone  he  wuiiM  were  morei 
This  in  the  pot  he  pluDg*d  without  delay, 
To  tame  the  flesh,  and  drain  the  salt  away. 
The  time  between,  before  the  fire  they  sat, 
And  shortenM  the  delay  by  pleasing  chat 

A  beam  there  was,  on  which  a  beechen  pall 
Hung  by  the  handle,  on  a  driven  naU : 
This  lillM  with  water,  gently  wannM,  they  set 
Before  their  guests ;  in  this  they  batlf  d  their  feet, 
And  after  with  dean  towels  dry'd  their  sweat : 
This  dome,  the  host  produced  the  genial  bed. 
Sallow  the  foot,  the  borders,  and  me  sted. 
Which  with  no  costly  coverlet  they  spread ; 
Bat  coarse  old  garments,  yet  such  robes  as  these 
They  laid  alone,  at  feasts,  on  holydays. 
The  good  old  housewife,  tucking  up  her  gown, 
The  tables  set ;  th'  mvited  gods  Ue.  down. 
The  trivet  table  of  a  foot  was  hme, 
A  blot  which  prudent  Baucis  overcame, 
Who  thrust,  beneath  the  limping  leg,  a  sherd, 
So  was  the  mended  board  exactly  reared : 
Then  rubbM  it  o*er  with  newly.gather*d  mint, 
A  wholcaome  herb,  that  breath'd  a  grateful  scent 
Pallas  began  the  feast^  where  first  was  seen 
The  party-colonr'd  olive,  black  and  green : 
Autumnal  oomels  next  in  order  served. 
In  lees  of  wine  wdl  pickled  and  preservM : 
A  garden  salad  was  the  third  supply, 
Of  endive,  radishes,  and  succory : 
Then  curds  and  cream,  the  flower  of  ooantiy  fare. 
And  new-laid  e^s,  which  Bauds*  busy  care 
TumM  by  a  gentle  fire,  and  roasted  rare. 
All  these  in  oirthen  ware  were  aerv*d  to  board ; 
And  next  in  place  an  earthen  pitdier,  stor'd 
With  liquor  of  the  best  the  cott^e  could  afford. 
This  was  the  tablets  ornament  and  pride. 
With  figures  wrought:  like  pages  at  his  side 
Stood  beedien  bowls ;  and  these  were  shining  dean, 
VamishM  with  wax  without,  and  lin'd  within. 
By  this  the  boiling  ketUe  had  prepared. 
And  to  the  table  sent  the  smoking  lard ; 
On  whidi  with  eager  appetite  they  dine, 
A  savory  bit,  that  servM  to  relish  wine  i 
The  wine  itself  was  suiting  to  the  rest, 
Still  working  in  the  must,  and  latdy  pressM. 
The  second  course  succeeds  like  that  before, 
Plums,  apples,  nuts,  and,  of  their  wintery  store, 
Dry  figs  and  giapcs,  and  wrinkled  dates,  were  sfet 
In  canisters,  t*  enlarge  the  little  treat : 
All  these  a  milk-white  honeycomb  surround. 
Which  in  the  midst  the  country  banquet  crowned. 
Bat  the  kind  hosts  thcu:  entertainment  grace 
With  hearty  welcome,  and  an  open  face : 
In  all  they  did,  you  might  discern  with  ease 
A  willii^  mind,  and  a  desire  to  please. 

Meantime  the  beedien  bowls  went  round,  and  still. 
Though  often  cmpty^d,  were  observed  to  fill ; 
FillM  without  hands ;  and  of  their  own  accord 
Ran  without  feet,  and  dancM  about  the  board. 
Devotion  seiz*d  the  pair,  to  see  the  feast 
With  wine,  and  of  no  common  gn^Mi,  increasM ; 
And  up  they  hdd  their  hands,  tfid  fdl  to  prayer, 
Excuaiiig^  as  they  could,  their  country  Aire. 
One  goose  they,  bad  ('twas  all  they  omdd  allow) 


A  wakeful  sentry,  and  on  duty  now, 
Whom  to  the  gods  for  sacrifice  they  vow: 
Her,  with  malicious  seal,  the  couple  viewM ; 
She  ran  for  life,  and  limping  they  puxsu*d : 
Full  wdl  the  fowl  perceived  their  bad  intent. 
And  would  not  make  her  master's  compliment ;' 
But  persecuted,  to  the  powers  she  flies. 
And  dose  between  the  legs  of  Jove  she  lies. 
He  with  a  gracious  ear  the  suppliant  heard. 
And  sav*d  her  life ;  then  what  he  was  dedar'd. 
And  own'd  the  god.    The  neighbourhood,  said  he, 
Shall  justly  perish  for  impiety: 
You  stand  alone  exempted ;  but  obey 
With  speed,  and  follow  where  we  lead  the  way: 
Leave  these  accurs'd ;  and  to  the  mountain's  1 
Ascend ;  nor  once  look  backward  in  your  flight  * 
They  haste ;  and  what  their  tardy  foet  deny'd. 
The  trusty  staff  (thdr  better  leg)  snpply'd. 
An  arrow's  Alight  they  wanted  to  the  top. 
And  there  secure,  but  spent  with  travd,  stop ; 
Then  turn  their  now  no  more  forbidden  eyes  ; 
Lost  in  a  lake  the  floated  levd  lies : 
A  watery  desert  covers  all  the  plains ; 
Their  cot  alone,  as  in  an  isle,  remains ; 
Wondering  with  peeping  eyes,  while  they  deplore 
Their  neighbours*  fate,  and  country  now  no  more, 
Thdr  litUc  shed,  scarce  laige  enough  for  two, 
Seems  from  the  ground  increas'd  in  height  and  bulk 

to  grow. 
A  statdy  temple  shoots  within  the  skies : 
The  crotchets  of  thdr  cot  in  columns  rise : 
The  pavement  polish'd  marble  they  behold. 
The  gates  with  scidpture  grac'd,  &e  spires  and  tiles 

of  gold. 
Then  thus  the  sire  of  gods,  with  looks  serene,         ^ 
Speak  thy  desire,  thou  only  just  of  men ; 
And  thou,  O  woman,  only  worthy  found  • 
To  be  widi  such  a  man  in  marriage  bound. 

A  while  they  whisper;  then  to  Jove  addreas'd, 
Philemon  thus  prefers  their  joint  request 
We  crave  to  serve  before  your  sacred  shrine, 
And  offer  at  your  altars  rites  divine : 
And  since  not  any  action  of  our  life 
Has  been  polluted  with  domestic  strife, 
We  beg  one  hour  of  death ;  that  ndther  she 
With  widow's  tears  may  live  to  bury  me. 
Nor  weeping  I,  with  withcr'd  arms,  may  bear 
My  breathlos  Baucis  to  the  sepoldire. 

The  godheads  sign  their  suit    They  run  their 

race 
In  the  same  tenor  all  th'  appomted  spaoe. 
Then,  when  their  hour  was  come,  while  they  rdato 
These  past  adventures  at  the  temple-gate. 
Old  Baucis  is  by  old  Philemon  seen 
Sprouting  with  sudden  leaves  of  sprightly  green  % 
Old  Bauds  look'd  where  dd  PhQemon  stood. 
And  saw  his  lengthen'd  arms  a  sprouting  wood  \ 
New  roots  thdr  fasten'd  feet  begin  to  bind, 
Their  bodies  stiffen  in  a  rising  rind : 
Then,  ere  the  bark  above  theur  shoulders  grew. 
They  give  and  take  at  once  their  last  adieu  f 
At  once,  &iewell,  O  faithful  spouse,  they  said ; 
At  once  th'  encroaching  rinds  thdr  dosing  lips  in, 

vade. 
Ev'n  yet,  an  ancient  Tyannan  shows 
A  spreading  oak,  that  nev  a  linden  grows  \ 
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The  ndg^bouifaood  confinn  the  prodioy, 
Onve  men,  not  vain  of  tongue,  nor  ISe  to  lie. 
I  saw  mvsdf  the  gaxlandB  on  their  boughs, 
And  tablets  hung  for  gifts  of  granted  tows; 


And  oflfbriog  ftesher  up,  with  pious  prayer, 

The  good,  said  I,  are  God*s  peculiar  caxe. 

And  such  as  honour  Heaven,  shall  heavenly  honour 

share. 
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LOVE  AND  LIFE. 


A  SOKO. 


Ali.  my  past  life  is  mine  no  more. 

The  flying  hours  are  gone : 
Like  transitory  dreams  given  o*er, 
Wliose  images  are  kept  in  store 
By  memory  alone. 

The  time  that  is  to  come  is  not; 

How  can  it  then  be  mine? 
The  present  moment*s  all  my  lot ; 
And  that,  as  fast  as  it  is  got, 

PhiUis,  is  only  thine. 

Then  talk  not  of  inconstancy. 
False  hearts,  and  broken  vows ; 

If  I,  by  mirade,  can  be 

This  live-long  minute  true  to  thee, 
'Tis  all  that  Heaven  allows. 


UPON  DRINKING  IN  A  BOWL. 

Vulcan,  contrive  me  such  a  cup 

As  Nestor  us'd  of  old ; 
Show  all  thy  skill  to  trim  it  up. 

Damask  it  round  with  gold. 

Make  it  so  large,  that,  fiUM  with  sack 

Up  to  the  swelling  brim. 
Vast  toasts  on  the  delicious  lake, 

Like  ships  at  sea,  may  swim. 

Engrave  not  battle  on  his  cheek ; 

With  war  iWe  nought  to  do ; 
I^m  none  of  those  that  took  Mntrick, 

Nor  Yarmouth  leaguer  knew. 

Let  it  no  name  oX  planets  tell, 

Fiz*d  stars,  or  constellations : 
For  I  am  no  Sir  Sidropbel, 

Nor  none  of  his  reUtions. 

But  carve  thereon  a  speading  vine ; 

Then  add  two  lovely  boys ; 
Their  limbs  in  amorous  folds  entwine, 

The  type  of  future  joys. 


Cupid  and  Bacchus  my  saints  are, 
May  drink  and  love  sdU  reign ! 

With  wine  I  wash  away  my  cares. 
And  then  to  love  again. 


A  SONG. 


As  Ghloris  fiiU  of  harmless  thoughts 

Beneath  a  willow  lay. 
Kind  Love  a  youthful  shepherd  broo^t, 

To  pass  the  time  away. 

She  blnsh*d  to  be  encounter'd  so, 

And  chid  the  amoroua  swain; 
Buti  as  she  strove  to  rise  and  go, 

He  pull'd  her  down  again. 

A  sudden  passion  seix*d  her  heait. 

In  spite  of  her  disdain'; 
She  found  a  pulse  in  every  part. 

And  love  in  every  vein. 

Ah,  youth  I  (said  she)  what  cfaanns  are  tliese, 

That  conquer  and  surprise? 
Ah !  let  mel-for  unless  you  plesse, 

I  have  no  power  to  rise. 

She  faintin]^  spoke,  and  tremUuig  lay. 

For  fear  he  should  comply ; 
Her  lovely  eves  her  heart  betray. 

And  give  her  tongue  the  lie. 

Thus  she,  who  princes  had  deny*d. 

With  all  their  pomp  and  train. 
Was  in  the  lucky  minute  try^d. 

And  yielded  to  the  swain. 


A  LETTER 

FEOM  AATEMISA  IK  THE  TOWX,  TO  CLOE  IV 
THE  COUKTEY. 

Cloe,  by  your  command,  in  verse  I  write; 
Shordy  you'll  bid  me  ride  astride  and  M^t ; 
Such  talents  better  with  our  sex  agree, 
Than  lofty  flights  of  dai^sczous  poetry. 
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Among  the  men,  I  meui  the  men  of  wit, 
(At  leeet  they  peasM  for  such  befoie  they  writ), 
How  many  bold  adventunn  for  the  beys, 
Proudly  dfniming  huge  letuins  of  pnute, 
Who  diint  that  stoimy  pathless  world  expkne, 
Were  soon  daah'd  hack,  and  wieck*d  on  the  dull  shore, 
Broke  of  that  little  stock  they  had  before ! 
How  would  a  woman*s  tottering  bark  be  tost 
Where  stoutest  ships  (the  men  of  wit)  are  lost  I 
When  I  reflect  on  this,  I  straight  grow  wise. 
And  my  own  self  I  grsTsly  thus  sdyise  t 

Dear  Axtemisa!  poetry's  a  snare; 
Bedlam  has  many  mansions,  hare  a  care; 
Your  Muse  diverts  you,  makes  the  reader  sad; 
You  think  yourself  inspired,  he  thinks  you  mad. 
Consider  too,  'twill  be  discreetly  done. 
To  make  yourself  the  fiddle  of  the  town. 
To  find  the  ilUramour'd  pleasure  at  thenr  need : 
CoEsM  when  you  fail,  ana  scom'd  when  you  succeed. 
Thus,  like  an  arrant  woman  as  1  am. 
No  sooner  wdl  convinc'd  writing's  a  shame. 
That  whore  is  scsroe  a  more  xepioochiul  name 

Like  men  that  marry,  or  like  maids  that  woo, 

Becaoae  'tis  the  very  worst  thing  they  can  do : 

Pleas'd  with  the  contradiction  and  the  sin, 

Methinks  I  stand  on  thorns  till  I  bespn. 

y  expect  to  hear,  at  least,  what  love  has  past 

In  this  lewd  town  since  yon  and  I  saw  last; 

What  change  has  lumpen'd  of  intrigues,  and  iHwther 

The  old  ones  last,  and  who  and  who's  together. 

But  bow,  my  dearest  Cloe,  should  I  set 

My  pen  to  write  what  I  would  foin  forget; 

Or  nanoe  that  lost  thing  love,  without  a  tear. 

Since  so  debaudi'd  by  ilUbred  customs  here  ? 

Love,  the  most  generous  pasdon  of  the  mind; 

The  softest  reftige  hmocence  can  find; 

The  safe  director  of  uiwuided  voutfa, 

Frao^t  with  kind  wishes,  and  secur'd  by  truth; 

That  cordial  drop  Heaven  in  our  cup  has  thrown. 

To  make  the/ttmseous  draught  of  life  go  down ; 

On  whi4^  one  only  Uessiiu;  Ood  might  raise, 

In  lands  of  atheists,  subsides  of  praise; 

For  none  did  e'er  so  dull  and  stupid  prove. 

But  felt  a  Ood,  and  Uess'd  his  power,  in  love : 

This  only  joy,  for  which  poor  we  are  made, 

[9  grown,  hke  play,  to  be  an  anant  trade  t 

The  TodkB  creep  in,  and  it  has  got  of  late 

Is  mmny  little  cheats  and  tricks  aa  that; 

lut,  what  yet  more  a  woman's  heart  would  vex, 

Tis  chiefly  cairy'd  on  by  our  pwn  sex ; 

>Dr  silly  sex,  who  bom,  like  monarchs,  ftee, 

rum  fppaies  for  a  meaner  liberty, 

Lnd  bate  restraint,  though  but  from  infiuny: 

!1iat  caJl  whatever  is  not  common  nice, 

ial,  deaf  to  Nature's  rule,  or  Love's  sdvioe, 

hnake  the  pleasure  to  pursue  the  vice. 

m  an  exact  perfection  they  have  brought 

^  actioD  love,  the  passion  is  forgot 

ps  below  wit,  they  tell  you,  to  admire, 

1  ev*n  without  iqiiprovmg,  they  desire : 
r  private  wish  obeys  ihe  public  voice, 
St  good  and  bad  whimsy  decides,  not  choice : 
iooa  grow  up  for  taste,  at  forms  they  strike, 

/know  what  they  would  have,  not  what  they  like, 
pry's  a  bcsuity  I  if  some  few  agree  > 


To  can  him  so,  the  rest  to  that  teree 
Aifected  are,  that  with  their  ears  they  see. 

Where  I  was  visitiiw  the  odier  nisht. 
Gomes  a  fine  lady,  with  her  humble  knight. 
Who  had  pvevail'd  with  her,  through  her  own  skill. 
At  his  request,  though  much  against  his  will. 
To  come  to  London       . 

As  the  coach  stopp'd,  I  lieard  her  voice,  more  loud 
Than  a  great-beuy'd  woman's  in  a  crowd ; 
TeUmg  ttie  knight,  that  her  affiun  require 
He  for  some  hours  obsequiously  retire. 
I  think  she  was  asham'd  he  should  be  seen : 
Hard  fete  of  husbands  I  the  gallant  had  beoi. 
Though  a  diseas'd,  in-favour'd  fool,  brought  in. 
Diqiatdi,  says  she,  the  business  you  pretend. 
Your  beastly  visit  to  your  drunken  fiiend. 
A  bottle  ever  makes  you  look  so  fines 
Methinks  I  long  to  smell  you  sdnk  of  wine. 
Your  country  drinkinfl  breath's  enough  to  kill; 
Sour  ale  corrected  wim  a  lemon-peeL 
Pr'ythee,  farewell ;  we'll  meet  a^dn  anon ; 
The  necessary  thing  bows,  and  is  gone. 
Sh^  files  up  stairs,  and  all  the  haste  does  show 
That  fifty  antic  postures  will  sllow; 
And  then  bursts  out-^Dear  madam,  am  not  I 
The  strangest,  slter'd  creature?  let  me  die ; 
I  find  myself  ridiculously  grown 
Embarrast  with  my  being  out  of  town : 
Rude  and  untaught,  like  any  Indian  queen. 
My  country  nakedness  is  plainly  seen. 
How  is  Love  govem'd  ?  Love  that  rules  the  state ; 
And  pray,  who  are  the  men  most  worn  of  late? 
When  I  was  maiiy'd,  fools  were  a-la-mode. 
The  men  of  wit  were  then  held  inoonnnode : 
Slow  of  bdieC;  and  fickle  in  desire. 
Who,  ere  they  11  be  persuaded,  must  inquire. 
As  if  they  came  to  n>y,  and  not  t'  admire ; 
With  searching  wisdom,  fatal  to  their  ease, 
They  still  find  out  why  what  may  should  not  please; 
Nay,  take  themselves  for  injur'd,  when  we  dare 
Make  them  think  better  of  ua  than  we  are ; 
And  if  we  hide  our  frailties  horn  Uieir  sights, 
Call  us  deoeitfol  jilts  and  hypocrites : 
They  little  guess,  who  at  our  arts  are  giiev'd. 
The  perfect  joy  of  being  well  deodv'd : 
Inquisitive  aa  jealous  cuckolds  grow ; 
Rather  than  not  be  knowing,  they  wOl  know 
What,  being  known,  creates  their  certain  woe. 
Women  should  these  of  sll  mankind  avoid. 
For  wonder,  by  dear  knowledge,  is  destroy'd. 
Woman,  who  is  an  arrant  bird  of  night, 
Bold  in  the  dusk  before  a  fool's  dull  si^t. 
Must  fly  when  reason  brings  the  glaring  light. 
But  the  kind  easy  fool,  apt  to  admire 
Himself,  trusts  us ;  his  follies  all  conspire 
To  flatter  his,  and  favour  our  desire; 
Vain  of  his  proper  merit,  he  with  ease 
Believes  we  love  liim  bert,  and  best  can  please ; 
On  him  our  gross,  dull,  coomion  flatteries  pass, 
"Tlver  most  hiqipy  when  most  made  an  ass ; 
Heavy  to  appr^enfl,  though  all  mankind 
Perceive  us  felse,  the  fop  hhnself  is  blind; 
Who,  doating  on  himsdf-^— 
Thinks  every  one  that  sees  him  of  his  mfaid. 
These  are  true  women's  merw-^ere,  fon'd  to  cease 
Through  want  of  breath,  not  will,  to  hold  her  peace. 
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She  to  the  window  jfiiw,  wheie  she  had  spyM 
Her  much  csteemM  dear  friend,  the  monkey,  ty*d  $ 
With  forty  smiles,  as  many  antic  bows, 
As  if 't  had  been  the  lady  of  the  house. 
The  dirty  chattering  monster  she  embraced, 
And  made  it  this  fine  tender  speech  at  last : 
Kin  me,  thou  curious  miniature  of  man; 
How  odd  ^ou  art,  how  pret^,  how  japan ! 
Oh !  I  could  live  and  die  with  thee,    dbhen  on, 
For  half  an  hour,  in  oompliments  she  ran : 
I  took  this  time  to  think  what  nature  meant. 
When  this  mist  thing  into  the  world  she  sent. 
So  Tery  wise,  yet  so  impertinentz 
One  that  knows  erery  thinff  that  God  thought  fit. 
Should  be  an  ass  thiou^  dioioe,  not  want  of  wit; 
Whose  foppery,  without  the  help  of  sense, 
Could  ne*er  have  rose  to  such  an  excelknce: 
Nature*s  as  lame  in  making  a  true  fop. 
As  a  philosophar;  the  ver^  top 
And  dignity  of  folly  we  attain 
By  studious  search  and  labour  of  the  brain. 
By  observation,  counsel,  and  deep  thought: 
God  never  made  a  coxcomb  worUi  a  groat; 
We  owe  that  name  to  industry  and  arts : 
An  eminent  fod  must  be  a  fool  oi  parts. 
And  such  a  one  was  she,  who  had  turned  o*er 
As  many  books  as  men,  lov*d  much,  read  more, 
Had  a  discening  wit ;  to  her  was  known 
Every  one*s  fault  or  merit,  but  her  own. 
All  the  good  qualities  that  ever  blest 
A  woman  so  cusdnguish'd  ftom  the  rest, 
Except  discretion  c»ly,  she  possest : 
But  now,  nwn  cher^  oiax  Pug,  she  cries,  adieu ; 
And  the  discourse  broke  off  does  thus  renew : 

You  smile  to  see  me,  who  Uie  world  penhanoe 
Mistakes  to  have  some  wit,  so  far  advance 
The  interest  of  fools,  that  I  approve 
Their  merit  more  than  men  of  wit  in  love; 
But  in  our  sex  too  many  proofs  there  are 
Of  such  whom  wits  undo,  and  fools  repair. 
This,  in  my  time,  was  so  observed  a  rule. 
Hardly  a  wench  in  town  but  had  her  fod ; 
The  meanest  common  shit,  who  long  was  grown 
The  jest  and  scorn  of  every  pit  bufioon. 
Had  yet  left  charms  enou^  to  have  subdued 
Some  fop  or  other,  fond  to  be  thou^t  lewd. 
Foster  could  make  an  Iriidi  lord  a  Nokes, 
And  Betty  Moods  had  her  dty  Cokes. 
A  woman's  ne*er  so  ruin'd,  but  she  can 
Be  still  revengM  on  her  undoer,  man : 
How  lost  soe'er,  she'll  find  some  lover  more 
A  lewd  abandoned  fool  than  she  a  whore. 
That  wretched  thing,  Corinna,  who  has  run 
Thnmoh  all  tibe  several  ways  of  being  undone : 
CoienM  at  fint  by  love,  and  living  then 
By  turning  the  too  dear  bought  dieat  on  men : 
Pay  were  the  hours,  and  wing*d  with  joy  they  flew, 
When  first  the  town  her  early  beauties  knew ; 
Courted,  admir'd,  and  lov*d,  with  presents  fed. 
Youth  in  her  looks,  and  pleasure  in  her  bed; 
Till  fate,  or  her  01  angel,  thought  it  fit 
To  make  her  doat  upon  a  man  of  wit; 
Who  found  'twas  dull  to  love  above  a  day. 
Made  his  iU-natuz'd  jest,  and  went  away. 
Now  sootn'd  of  all,  fonaken  and  opprest. 
She's  a  memento  mori  to  the  rest : 


Diseas'd,  deeay*d,  to  take  up  half  a  crown 
Must  mortgage  her  long  scarf  and  mantua  gown ; 
Poor  oeature,  who,  unheaid-of,  as  a  fly 
In  some  dark  hole,  must  all  the  winter  lie, 
And  want  and  dirt  endure  a  whole  half-year. 
That  fhr  one  month  she  tawdry  may  appear. 
In  Easter-term  she  gets  her  a  new  gown ; 
When  my  young  master's  worship  comes  to  town. 
From  pedagogue  and  mother  just  set  five, 
The  hdr  and  liq^  of  a  great  family; 
Who  with  stranff  beer  and  beef  the  country  mlea. 
And  ever  since  me  Conquest  have  been  fools ; 
And  now,  with  carefhl  prospect,  to  maintmn 
This  character,  lest  crossing  of  the  strain 
Should  mend  the  booby  brrad,  his  fHends  provide 
A  cousin  of  his  own  to  be  his  bride: 
And  &US  set  out-^—— 
With  an  estate,  no  wit,  and  a  young  wlfb, 
The  solid  oomfbrts  of  a  coxcomb's  life, 
Dunghill  and  pease  fbnook,  he  comes  to  town. 
Turns  spaik,  leams  to  be  lewd,  and  is  undone  ; 
Nothing  suits  worse  with  vice  than  want  of  sense. 
Fools  are  stUl  wicked  at  theb  own  expense. 
This  o'eigrown  school-boy  lost  Corinna  wins ; 
At  the  first  dash  to  make  an  ass  begbis: 
Pretends  to  like  a  man  that  has  not  known 
The  vanities  or  vices  of  the  town ; 
Fresh  is  the  youtfi,  and  faidifbl  is  his  love, 
Eager  of  joys  whidi  he  does  seldom  prove ; 
Healthful  and  strong,  he  does  no  pa&s  endure 
But  what  the  fair  one  he  adores  can  cure ; 
Grateful  for  favours,  does  the  sex  esteem. 
And  libds  none  for  being  kind  to  him ; 
Then  of  the  lewdness  of  the  town  complains. 
Rails  at  the  wits  and  athdsts,  and  mamtains 
'Tis  better  than  good  sense,  than  power  or  wealth. 
To  have  a  Uood  untainted,  youth,  and  health. 
The  unbred  puppy^  who  had  never  seen 
A  creature  look  so  gay,  or  talk  so  fine, 
Believes,  then  fidls  in  love,  and  tiien  in  debt ; 
Mortgages  all,  ev'n  to  die  andent  seat; 
To  buy  his  mistress  a  new  house  for  life, 
To  give  her  plate  and  jewds,  robs  his  wifb ; 
And  when  to  th'  height  of  fondness  he  is  grown, 
'Tis  time  to  poison  him,  and  all's  her  own : 
Thus  meeting  in  her  common  srms  his  fate, 
He  leaves  her  bastard  heir  to  his  estate ; 
And,  as  the  race  of  such  an  owl  deserves, 
His  own  dull  lawful  progeny  he  starves. 
Nature  (that  never  made  a  wing  in  vain. 
But  does  each  insect  to  some  eml  ordain) 
Wisely  provokes  kind-keeping  fools,  no  doubt, 
To  patch  up  vices  men  of  wit  wear  out. 
Thus  she  ran  on  two  hours,  some  grains  of  sense 
Still  mixt  with  fdlies  of  mipertinenoe. 
But  i\pw  'tis  time  I  should  some  pity  show 
To  Cloe,  since  I  cannot  dioose  but  know. 
Readers  must  reap  what  dullest  writers  sow. 
By  the  next  post  I  will  sudt  stories  tdl. 
As  join'd  to  these,  shall  to  a  volume  swell ; 
As  true  as  heaven,  more  infamous  than  helL 
But  you  are  tir'd  and  so  am  T.    Farewell. 
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A  SATIRS  AGAINST  MANKIND. 

Were  I,  who  to  my  ooet  alicady  am 

One  of  those  stxaiige  prodigious  oefttuzes  man, 

A  spirit  free  to  dioose  for  my  own  share, 

What  sort  of  flesh  and  blood  I  plcas^'d  to  wear, 

rd  be  a  dog,  a  monkey,  or  a  bear, 

Or  any  thing,  bnt  that  vain  animal. 

Who  is  so  proud  of  being  rationaL 

The  senses  are  too  grass,  and  he*ll  contrive 

A  sixth,  to  oontradiet  the  other  five; 

And,  before  certain  instinct,  will  preftr 

Reasioo,  which  flf^  times  for  one  does  err. 

Reason,  an  ignis  fahnii  of  the  mind. 

Which  leaves  the  light  of  nature,  sense,  bdiind: 

Pathless  and  daiwcRnis  wandering  ways  it  takes. 

Through  enor^s  fenny  boos,  and  thorny  Inrakes ; 

Whilst  the  misguided  fdltower  dhnbs  with  pain 

Mountains  of  whimsies,  heapt  in  Ids  own  brain : 

Stumbling  ham  thought  to  thought,  falls  headlong 

down 
Into  I>ottbt*8  boundless  sea,  where  like  to  drown 
Books  bear  Um  up  awhile,  and  make  him  try 
To  swim  with  bladders  of  philosophy ; 
In  hopes  still  to  overtake  the  skipping  light, 
The  Tapour  dances  in  his  dasded  si^t, 
TQl,  qpent,  it  leaves  him  to  eternal  ni^t. 
Then  Old  Age  and  Enericnoe,  hand  in  hand. 
Lead  him  to  death,  and  make  him  understand. 
After  a  search  so  painful  and  so  long. 
That  aU  his  life  he  has  been  in  the  wrong. 
Huddled  in  dirt,  this  reasoning  engine  lies. 
Who  was  so  proud^  so  witty,  and  so  wise : 
Pride  drew  hhn  in,  as  cheats  their  bubbles  catch. 
And  made  him  venture  to  be  made  a  wretch. 
His  wisdom  did  his  happiness  destroy. 
Aiming  to  know  the  wodd  he  should  enjoy: 
And  wit  was  his  vain  frivolous  pretence. 
Of  plfsing  othere  at  his.  own  expense ; 
For  wits  are  treated  just  like  common  whores, 
First  they're  enjoyM,  and  then  kickM  out  ot  doors : 
The  pleasore  post,  a  threatening  doubt  remains, 
That  frights  ui*  enjoyer  with  succeeding  pains. 
Women,  and  men  of  wit,  are  dangerous  tools, 
And  ever  fatal  to  admiring  fools. 
Pleasure  allures;  and  when  ^  fops  escape, 
'Tia  not  that  they  are  lov*d,  but  fortunate ; 
And  therefore  what  they  fiear,  at  heart  tiiey  hate. 
But  now,  methinks,  some  fbimal  band  and  beard 
Takes  me  to  task :  come  on,  sir,  Pm  prepor'd. 
Then,  by  your  favour,  any  thing  that^s  writ. 
Against  tms  gibing,  gingling  knack,  called  wit, 
Luces  me  abundantly ;  but  youHl  take  care, 
Upon  this  pofait,  not  to  be  too  severe; 
Periiuts  mv  muse  were  fitter  for  this  part ; 
For,  I  proress,  I  can  be  very  smart 
On  wit,  wliich  I  aUior  wiu  aU  my  heart 
I  long  to  lash  it  in  some  slurp  essay. 
But  your  grsnd  indiscredon  bids  me  stay, 
And  turns  my  tide  of  ink  another  way. 
What  rage  foments  in  your  degenerate  mind, 
To  make  yon  rail  at  reason  and  mankind  ? 
Blest  glorious  man,  to  whom  alone  kind  Heaven 
An  everlasting  soul  hath  fredy  given ; 
Whom  his  great  Maker  took  sudi  care  to  make, 
That  firam  himself  he  did  the  image  take, 


And  this  fair  ftame  in  shining  roMon  ibessM, 

To  dignify  his  nature  above  beast : 

Reason,  by  whose  aspiring  influence, 

We  take  a  flight  beyond  material  sense, 

Dive  into  mysteries,  then  soaring  pierce 

The  flaming  limits  of  the  universe. 

Search  heaven  and  hell,  find  out  what's  acted  there, 

And  give  the  wodd  true  grounds  of  hope  and  fbir. 

HM^  mighty  man,  I  erji  all  this  we  know 
From  the  pathetic  pen  of  Ligdo, 
From  Patrick's  Pilgiim,  Sibb*s  Soliloquies, 
And  'tis  this  very  reason  I  deqplse, 
This  supernatural  gift,  that  makes  a  mite 
Think  he's  die  image  of  tiie  Infinite  ; 
Comparing  his  short  life,  vend  of  all  rest, 
To  the  Eternal  and  the  Ever-blest : 
This  busy  punting  stfarer  up  of  doubt. 
That  frames  deep  mysteries,  then  finds  them  out ; 
Filling  with  frantic  crowds  of  thinking  fools. 
The  reverend  bedlams,  colleges  and  sdiools. 
Borne  on  these  wings,  each  heavy  sot  can  pierce 
The  limits  of  tiie  boundless  universe. 
So  charming  ointments  make  an  old  witch  fly. 
And  bear  a  crippled  carcass  through  the  sky. 
*Tia  tins  exalted  power,  whose  business  lies 
In  nonsense  and  impossibilities : 
This  made  a  whimacal  philoeophfr. 
Before  the  spadous  world  hb  tub  {wefer; 
And  we  have  many  modem  coxcombs,  who 
Retire  to  think,  'cause  th^  have  nought  to  do. 
But  thoughts  were  given  for  action's  government. 
Where  action  ceases,  thought's  impertinent. 
Our  sphere  of  action  is  life's  happiness, 
And  he  that  thinks  beyond,  thinks  like  an  ass. 
Thus  whilst  against  fUse  reasoning  I  invdgh, 
I  own  right  reason,  which  f.  would  obey; 
That  reason,  which  distinguishes  by  sense. 
And  gives  us  rules  of  good  and  ill  from  thence ; 
That  bounds  dedres  witii  a  reforming  will. 
To  keep  them  more  in  vigour,  not  to  kill : 
Your  reason  hinders,  mine  hdps  to  enjoy. 
Renewing  appetites,  yours  would  destroy. 
My  reason  is  my  firtaod,  yours  is  a  dieat : 
Hunger  calls  out,  my  reason  bids  me  eat : 
Perversdy  yours  your  appetite  does  mock : 
This  asks  for  food ;  that  answers,  what's  a  dock  ? 

This  plain  distinction,  sir,  your  doubt  secures : 
'Tis  not  true  reason  I  despise,  but  yours. 
Thus  I  think  resson  righted :  but  for  man, 
I'll  ne'er  recant;  defend  him,  if  you  can. 
For  all  his  pride  and  his  philosophy, 
'Tis  evident  beasts  are,  in  their  degree. 
As  wise  at  least,  and  better  far  than  he. 
Those  creatures  are  the  wisest,  who  attain, 
By  surest  means,  the  ends  at  which  they  aim. 
If  therefore  Jowler  finds  and  kills  his  hare, 
Better  than  Meres  supplies  committee-chair : 
Though  one's  a  statesmin,  th'  other  but  a  hound, 
Jowler  in  justice  will  be  wiser  found. 
You  see  how  far  man's  wisdom  here  extends : 
Look  next  if  human  nature  makes  amends ; 
Whose  prindples  are  most  generous  and  just ; 
And  to  whose  morals  you  irould  sooner  trust : 
Be  judge  yourself;  111  bring  it  to  the  test. 
Which  is  the  basest  creature,  man  or  beast: 
Birds  feed  on  birds,  beasts  on  each  other  prey, 
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But  flftTage  man  alooe  does  man  beCiaT. 

Pras'd  by  neoeMity,  thej  kill  for  food ; 

Man  undoes  man,  to  do  himadf  no  good : 

With  teeth  and  cUwa  by  natura  ann*d,  they  hunt 

Nature's  allowance,  to  supply  their  want ; 

But  man,  with  smiles,  embraces,  friendahips,  praise, 

Inhumanly  his  feIlow*B  life  betrays ; 

With  voluntaiy  pains  works  his  distress, 

Not  through  necessity,  but  wantonness. 

For  hunger  or  for  love,  they  bite  or  tear; 

Whilst  wretched  man  is  stUl  in  arms  for  &ar : 

For  fear  he  arms,  and  is  of  aims  afiraid; 

From  fear  to  fear  sucoessiyely  betny'd : 

Base  fear,  the  source  whence  his  baae  passions  came, 

His  boasted  honour,  and  his  dear-bought  fome : 

The  lust  of  power,  to  which  he's  such  a  slave, 

And  for  the  which  alone  he  dares  be  brave ; 

To  which  his  various  projects  are  designed. 

Which  make  him  generous,  affidile,  and  kind ; 

For  which  he  takes  sudi  puns  to  be  Uioug^t  wise, 

And  screws  his  actions  in  a  forcM  disguise; 

Leads  a  most  tedious  life,  in  misery. 

Under  laborious,  mean  h3rpocrisy. 

Look  to  the  bottom  of  his  vast  design. 

Wherein  man's  wisdom,  power,  ana  gloiy,  join ; 

The  good  he  acts,  the  01  he  does  endure: 

*Tis  all  from  fiear,  to  make  hunsdf  secure. 

Merely  for  safety,  after  hmt  th^  tfanst ; 

For  ail  men  would  be  cowards  if  they  dursts 

And  honesty's  against  all  common  sense; 

Men  must  be  knaves;  'tis  in  their  own  defence, 

Mankind's  dishonest ;  if  you  think  it  fair. 

Amongst  known  cheats,  to  play  upon  the  square, 

You'lTbe  undone 

Nor  can  weak  truth  your  reputation  save; 
The  knaves  will  all  agree  to  call  you  knave. 
Wronff'd  shall  he  live  insulted  o'er,  oppreas'd, 
Who  dazes  be  less  a  villain  than  the  rest. 
Thus  here  you  see  what  human  nature  craves, 
Most  men  are  cowards,  all  men  should  be  knaves. 
The  diffiaenoe  lies,  aa  for  as  I  can  see. 
Not  in  the  thing  itself  but  the  degree; 
And  all  the  subject  matter  of  debate, 
Is  only  who's  a  knave  of  the  first  rate. 

P0BT8CKIPT. 

All  this  with  indignation  have  I  hud'd 
At  the  pretending  part  of  the  proud  world. 
Who,  swoln  with  selfish  vanity,  deviae 
False  foeedoma,  holy  dieats,  and  formal  lies, 
Over  their  fellow-alaves  to  tyrannise. 

But  if  in  court  so  just  a  man  there  be 
(In  court  a  just  man,  yet  unknown  to  me). 
Who  does  his  needful  flattery  duect. 
Not  to  oppress  and  ruin,  but  protect ; 
Since  flattery,  which  wav  soever  laid, 
Is  still  a  tax  on  that  unhappy  txade : 
If  so  upri^t  a  statesman  yon  can  find, 
Whose  pasdons  bend  to  fajs  unbias'd  mind ; 
Who  do(BS  his  arts  and  policies  iqpply. 
To  raise  his  country,  not  his  family. 

Is  there  a  mortal  who  on  Ood  reliea? 
Whose  lifo  his  foith  and  doctrine  justifies  ? 
Not  onto  blown  up  with  vain,  aspiring  pride, 
Who,  for  reproof  of  sins,  does  man  deride ; 


Whose  envious  heart,  with  sancy  eloquence, 

Dares  chide  at  kings,  and  raO  at  men  of  sense ; 

Who  in  his  talking  vents  more  peevish  lica, 

More  bitter  rulings,  scandals^  calumnies. 

Than  at  a  gossiping  are  thrown  about. 

When  the  good  «ives  drink  ftee,  and  then  fidl  out. 

None  of  ^  sensual  tribe,  whose  talents  lie 

In  avarice,  pride,  in  doth,  and  gluttony; 

Who  hunt  preformcnt,  but  abhov  good  lives  ; 

Whose  lust  exalted  to  that  hei^t  arrives. 

They  act  adultery  with  their  own  wives ; 

And,  ere  a  score  of  yean  completed  be. 

Can  from  the  lofty  stage  of  honour  see 

Half  a  large  parish  their  own  pogeny. 

Nor  dMUing who  would  be  ador'd. 

For  domineering  at  the  counciUboaid ; 

A  greater  fop  in  business  at  fbuncore, 

Fonder  of  serious  toys,  affected  more. 

Than  the  gay,  glittoing  fool  at  twenty  provea, 

With  all  his  ndse,  his  tawdry  dothes,  and  lovet. 

But  a  meek,  humble  man,  of  modest  sense. 
Who,  preaching  peace,  does  practise  continence ; 
Whose  pious  life's  a  proof  he  does  believe 
Mysterious  truths,  which  no  man  can  conodvc. 
If  upon  earth  there  dwell  such  godlike  men, 
111  here  recant  my  paradox  to  Siem, 
Adore  those  shrines  of  virtue,  homage  pay. 
And,  with  the  Ainlriwg  world,  their  laws  obey: 
If  such  there  are,  vet  grant  me  this  at  leaat, 
Man  difien  more  from  man,  than  man  from  beaxt. 


UPON  NOTHING. 

NoTHiKG  I  thou  elder  brother  ev'n  to  shade. 
That  hadst  a  being  ere  the  world  was  made. 
And  (well  fix'd)  art  alone  of  ending  not  afraid. 

Ere  Thne  and  Place  were,  Thn«  and  Place  were  not, 
Whea  pimitive  Nothing  Something  stiai^t  begot, 
Thm  aU  proceeded  from  the  great  united — ^Wbat  ? 

Something,  the  general  attribute  of  all, 

Sever'd  from  thee,  its  sole  original. 

Into  thy  boundless  sdf  must  undistinguiah'd  fall. 

Vet  Something  did  thy  mighty  power  command, 
And  from  thy  fruitful  emptiness's  hand 
Snatdi'd  men,  beasts,  birds,  fire,  air,  and  land. 

Matter,  the  wicked'st  offspring  of  thy  race, 
By  Form  assisted,  flew  from  my  embrace ; 
And  rebd  Light  obscur'd  thy  reverend  dusky  face. 

With  Form  and  Matter,  Time  and  Place  did  join ; 
Body,  thy  foe,  with  these  did  leagues  combine, 
To  spoil  thy  peaceful  realm,  and  ruin  all  thy  Une. 

But  turn.ooat  Time  assista  the  foe  in  vain, 
And,  brib'd  by  thee,  asserts  thy  shortliv'd  reign, 
And  to  thy  hungry  womb  drives  back  thy  ilavea  again. 

Thouflh  mysteries  are  bair'd  from  laic  eyes. 
And  the  divine  alone,  with  warrant,  pries 
Into  thy  bosom,  where  the  truth  in  private  lies; 
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Yet  this  of  tfaee  the  wise  mar  freely  nay, 
Thoa  fiom  the  virtuoiu  Nothing  tak'st  away, 
And  to  be  part  with  tfaee  the  wicked  wisely  pray. 

Gnat  Negative !  how  vainly  would  the  wise 

Inqune,  define,  distinguish,  teach,  devise. 

Didst  thoa  not  stand  to  point  their  dull  philosophies! 

Isy  or  U  not,  the  two  great  ends  of  Fate, 
And,  tine  or  false,  the  subject  of  debate, 
That  perfect  or  d^troy  the  vast  designs  of  Fate ; 

When  they  have  zackM  the  politician's  breast. 

Within  thy  bosom. most  securely  rest. 

And,  when  reduced  to  thee,  are  least  unsafe  and  best 

But  Nothing,  why  does  Something  still  permit. 

That  sacred  monarchs  should  at  council  sit 

With  persons  highly  thought  at  best  for  nothing  fit? 


While  weighty  Something  modestly  abstains 
From  princes'  cofiers,  and  ftom  statesmen's  brains, 
And  nodung  there  like  statdy  Nothing  reigns. 

Nothing,  who  dwell'st  with  fools  in  srave  disguise, 
For  whom  they  reverend  shapes  and  forms  devise, 
liawn  sleeves,  and  fioos,  and  gowns,  when  they  like 
thee  look  wise. 

French  truth,  Dutdi  prowess,  British  policy, 
Hibemian  learning,  Scotch  civility,  [thee. 

Spaniards*  dispat^  Danes'  wit,  are  mainly  seen  in 

The  great  man's  gratitude  to  his  best  friend,  [tend. 
Kings'  promises,  whores'  vows,  towards  thee  they 
Flow  swiftly  into  thee,  and  in  thee  ever  end. 


AN  EPILOGUE. 

SoMK  fSew,  from  wit,  have  this  true  maxim  got, 

^  That  'tis  still  better  to  be  pleas'd  than  not ;" 

And  therefore  never  their  own  torment  plot: 

While  the  malidous  critics  still  agree 

To  loath  eadi  play  they  come  and  pay  to  see. 

The  first  know  'tis  a  meaner  part  of  sense 

To  find  a  fault,  than  taste  an  exceUenoe : 

Tberefinc  they  prsise,  and  strive  to  like ;  while  these 

Ate  dully  vain  of  being  hard  to  please. 

Poets  and  women  have  an  equal  right 

To  hate  the  dull,  who,  dead  to  all  delight, 

Fed  pain  alone,  and  have  no  joy  but  spight. 

'Twas  impotence  did  first  this  vice  begin : 

Fools  oensore  wit,  as  old  men  rail  at  sin ; 

Who  envy  pleasure  which  they  cannot  taste, 

And,  good  for  nothing,  would  be  wise  at  last 

Since  therefore  to  the  women  it  appears,' 

That  all  the  enemies  of  wit  are  theirs. 

Our  poet  the  dull  herd  no  longer  fbars : 

Whate'er  his  fate  may  prove,  'twill  be  his  pride 

To  stad  or  hU  with,beauty  on  his  side. 


AN  EPILOGUE. 

As  charms  are  nonsense,  nonsense  seems  a  charm. 
Which  hearers  of  all  judgment  does  disann ; 
For  songs  and  scenes  a  double  audience  bring. 
And  doggrd  takes,  which  smiths  in  satin  sing. 
Now  to  macliines  and  a  dull  mask  you  run ; 
We  find  that- wit's  the  monster  you  would  shun, 
And  by  D&y  troth  'tis  nKMt  discreetly  done. 
For  since  with  vice  and  foUv  wit  is  fed, 
Tlirough  mercy  'tis  most  of  you  are  not  dead. 
Players  turn  puppets  now  at  your  desire, 
In  their  moutn's  nonsense,  in  their  tail's  a  wire ; 
They  fly  through  crowds  of  clouts  and  showers  of  fiKi 
A  kind  of  losing  Loadum  is  their  game. 
Where  the  worst  writer  has  the  greatest  fimie. 
To  get  vile  plays  like  theirs  shall  be  our  care ; 
But  of  such  awJEward  acton  we  despair. 

False  tauffht  at  first 

Like  bowls  ill  biass'd,  still  the^moIe  they  run. 
They're  frirther  off  than  when  they  first  begun ; 
In  comedy  their  unwd^^'d  action  mark, 
There's  one  is  such  a  dear  familiar  spark, 
He  yawns  as  if  he  were  but  half  awaike, 
And  fribbling  for  firee  speaking  does  mistake; 
False  accent,  and  neglectfrd  action  too : 
They  have  both  so  nigh  good,  yet  neither  tme^ 
That  both  together,  like  an  ape's  mock  face. 
By  near  resembling  man,  do  man  disgrace. 
Thorougfa.pac'd  ill  actors  may,  perhaps,  be  cur'd  ; 
Half  players,  like  half  wits,  can't  be  endur'd. 
Yet  these  are  they,  who  durst  expose  the  age 
Of  the  great  wonder  of  the  English  stage ; 
Whom  Nature  seem'd  to  form  for  your  delight. 
And  bid  him  speak,  as  she  bid  Shucspeare  write. 
Those  bUdes  hideed  are  cripples  in  their  art. 
Mimic  his  foot,  but  not  his  speaking  part 
Let  them  the  Traitor  or  Volpone  try. 
Could  they 

Rage  like  Gethcgus,  or  like  Cassius  die, 
They  ne'er  had  sent  to  Pitaris  for  such  fancies. 
As  monsters'  heads  and  merry-Andrews'  dances. 
Wither'd,  perhaps,  not  perish'd,  we  appear ; 
But  they  are  blighted,  and  ne'er  came  to  bear. 
Th'  old  poets  dress'd  your  mistress  Wit  before ; 
These  dnw  you  on  with  an  old  painted  whore, 
And  sell,  liln  bawds,  patch'd  ptays  for  maids  twice 
Yet  they  may  scorn  our  house  and  actors  too,     [o'er. 
Since  they  have  swdl'd  so  high  to  hector  you. 
They  cry.  Pox  o'  these  CovenUgarden  men ; 
Danm  them,  not  one  of  them  but  keeps  out  ten. 
Were  they  once  gone,  we  for  those  thundering  blades 
Should  have  an  audience  of  substantial  trades. 
Who  love  our  muisled  bojrs  and  tearing  fellows. 
My  lend,  great  Neptune,  and  great  nephew  .Solus. 
O  how  the  merry  citizen's  in  love 
With 

Psych^  the  soddess  of  each  field  and  grove. 
He  crira,  I'  faith,  methinks  ^tis  well  enough ; 
But  you  roar  out  and  cry,  'Tis  all  damn'd  stuffl 
So  to  their  house  the  graver  fops  repair; 
While  men  of  wit  find  one  another  here. 
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HORACE'S  ART  OF  POETRY. 

If  in  a  picture  (Piso)'you  should  see 

A  handsome  woman  with  a  fish's  tail. 

Or  a  man's  head  upon  a  horse's  neck. 

Or  limbs  of  beasts  of  the  most  different  kinds 

Gover'd  with  feathers  of  all  sorts  of  birds, 

Woidd  you  not  laugh,  and  think  the  painter  mad  ? 

Trust  me,  that  book  is  as  adiculous, 

Whose  incoherent  style  Qike  sick  men's  dreams) 

Varies  all  shapes,  and  mixes  all  extremes. 

Painters  and  poets  have  been  still  allow'd 

Their  pencils  and  their  fancies  unconfin'd. 

This  pivilege  we  fteely  give  and  take ; 

But  Nature,  and  the  common  laws  of  sense, 

Forbid  to  reconcile  antipathies, 

Or  make  a  snake  engender  with  a  dove. 

And  hungry  tigers  court  the  tender  lambs. 

Some,  that  at  first  have  pramis'd  mighty  things, 
Applaud  themselves,  when  a  few  florid  lines 
Shine  throagh  th*  insipid  dulness  of  the  resu 
Here  they  describe  a  temple,  or  a  wood. 
Or  streams  that  through  delightful  meaidows  run ; 
And  there  the  rainbow,  or  the  rapid  Rhme : 
But  they  misplace  them  all,  and  crowd  them  in. 
And  are  as  much  to  seek  in  other  things. 
As  he  that  only  can  design  a  tree, 
Would  be  to  draw  a  shipwreck  or  a  storm. 
XVhen  you  begin  with  so  much  pomp  and  show. 
Why  is  the  end  so  little  and  so  low  ? 
Be  what  you  will,  so  you  be  still  the  same. 

Most  poets  fall  into  the  grossest  faults, 
Deluded  by  a  seeming  excellence : 
By  striving  to  be  short,  they  grow  obscure ; 
And  when  they  would  write  smoothly,  they  want 
Their  spirits  sink ;  wlple  others,  that  afibct  [strength, 
A  lofty  style,  swdl  to  a  tympany. 
Some  dmoroas  wretches  start  at  every  blast. 
And  fearing  tempests,  dare  not  leave  the  shore ; 
Others,  in  love  with  wild  variety, 
Draw  boars  in  waves,  and  dolphins  in  a  wood : 
Thus  fear  of  erring,  join'd  with  want  of  skill. 
Is  a  most  cotain  way  of  erring  sdlL 

The  meanest  workman  in  th'  ^milian  square, 
May  grave  the  nails,  or  imitate  the  hair. 
But  cannot  finish  what  he  hath  begun : 
What  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  he ; 
For  one  or  two  good  features  in  a  face. 
Where  all  the  vest  are  scandalously  ill. 
Make  it  but  more  remarkably  deform'd. 

Let  poets  match  their  subject  to  their  strength. 
And  otten  try  what  weight  they  can  support. 
And  what  their  shoulders  are  too  weak  to  bear. 
Af^  a  serious  and  judicious  choice, 
Method  and  eloquence  will  never  faiL 


As  well  the  force  as  ornament  of  verse 
Consists  m  choosing  a  fit  time  for  things. 
And  knowing  when  a  Muse  may  be  indulg'd 
In  her  full  flight,  and  when  she  should  be  curb'd. 
Words  must  be  ^osen,  and  be  plac'd  with  skiU : 
You  gain  your  point,  when,  by  the  noble  at 
Of  good  connexion,  an  unusual  word 
Is  made  at  first  fainiliar  to  our  ear : 
But  if  you  write  of  things  abstruse  or  new. 
Some  of  your  own  inventing  may  be  us'd. 
So  it  be  sddom  and  discreetly  done : 
But  he  that  hopes  to  have  new  words  allow'd. 
Must  so  derive  them  from  the  Grecian  spring. 
As  they  may  seem  to  fikiw  without  constraint. 
Can  an  impartial  reader  discommend 
In  Varitts,  or  in  Virgil,  what  he  likes 
In  Plautus  or  Cascilius  ?  Why  should  I 
Be  envy'd  fbr  the  little  I  invent. 
When  Ennius  and  Cato's  copious  style 
Have  so  enrich'd  and  so  adom'd  our  tongue  ? 
Men  ever  had  and  ever  will  have  leave 
To  coin  new  words  well  suited  to  the  age. 
Words  are  like  leaves;  some  wither  every  year ; 
And  every  year  a  younger  race  succeeds. 
Death  is  a  tribute  all  things  owe  to  fate. 
The  Lucrine  mole  (Caesar's  stupendous  work) 
Protects  our  navies  from  the  raging  north ; 
And  (since  Cethegus  drain'd  the  Pontine  lake) 
We  plow  and  reap  where  fbnner  ages  row'd. 
See  how  the  Tiber  (whose  licentious  waves 
So  often  overflow'd  the  neighbouring  fields) 
Now  runs  a  smooth  and  inoffensive  course, 
Confin'd  by  our  great  Emperor's  command. 
Yet  this,  and  th^,  and  aD,  will  be  foi^got. 
Why  then  should  words  challenge  eternity. 
When  greatest  men  ^snd  greatest  actions  die  ? 
Use  may  revive  the  obs<detest  words. 
And  banish  those  that  now  are  most  in  YOgae : 
Use  is  the  judge,  the  law,  and  rule  of  speech. 

Homer  first  taught  the  world  in  epic  verse 
To  write  of  great  commanders  and  of  kings. 

Elegies  were  at  first  design'd  for  grief. 
Though  now  we  use  them  to  express  our  joy  ; 
But  to  whose  Muse  we  owe  that  sort  of  verse. 
Is  undecided  by  the  men  of  skiU. 

Rage  with  iamblcjp  arm'd  ArchUocus, 
Numbers  for  dialogue  and  action  fit. 
And  favourites  of  Sie  Dramatic  Muse 
Fierce,  lofty,  rapid,  whose  commanding  sound 
Awes  the  tumultuous  noises  of  the  pit, 
And  whose  peculiar  provinoe  is  the  stage. 

Oods,  heroes,  conquierors,  Olympic  crowns. 
Love's  pleasing  cares,  and  the  hod  joys  of  wine. 
Are  proper  subjects  fbr  the  Lyric  song. 

Why  is  he  honoured  with  a  poet's  name. 
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Who  ndtlier  knows  nor  would  observe  a  rule ; 
And  chooses  to  be  ignorant  and  proud. 
Rather  than  own  his  ignorance,  and  learn  ? 
Let  every  thing  have  its  due  place  and  time. 

A  oomic  subject  loves  an  humUe  verse : 
Thyestes  scorns  a  low  and  comic  style : 
Yet  Comedy  sometimes  may  raise  her  voice. 
And  Ghremes  be  alIow*d  to  foam  and  rail: 
Tragedians  too  lav  by  their  state  to  grieve; 
Peleas  and  Telephua,  ezilM  and  poor. 
Forget  their  swelling  and  gigantic  words. 
He  that  would  have  spectators  share  his  grief. 
Must  write  not  only  well,  but  movingly. 
And  raise  men*s  passions  to  what  height  he  wiUL 
We  weep  and  laugh,  as  we  see  others  do : 
He  only  makes  me  sad  who  shows  Uie  way. 
And  first  is  sad  himself;  then,  Telephus, 
I  fed  the  Weight  of  your  caLunities, 
And  fancy  all  your  miseries  my  own : 
But  if  you  act  them  ill,  I  sleep  or  laugh : 
Your  looks  must  alter,  as  your  subject  does. 
From  kind  to  fierce,  fiKim  wanton  to  severe ; 
For  nature  forms,  and  softens  us  within. 
And  writes  our  fortune*s  changes  in  our  face. 
Pkasme  indiants,  impetuous  rage  transports. 
And  nief  dejects  and  wrings  the  tortur'd  soul ; 
And  ttiete  are  all  interpreted  by  speech : 
But  he  whose  words  and  fortunes  disagree^ 
Abjur*d,  unpity'd,  grows  a  public  jest 
Observe  the  characters  of  those  that  speak, 
Whether  an  honest  servant,  or  a  cheat. 
Or  one  whose  blood  boils  in  his  youthAil  veins, 
Or  a  grave  matron,  or  a  busy  nurse, 
Extorting  merchants,  careful  husbandmen, 
Aigives  or  Thebans,  Asians  or  Greeks. 

FoQow  leoort,  or  feign  coherent  things; 
Describe  Adiilles  as  Achilles  was, 
Impatient,  rash,  inexorable,  proud, 
Sccnsing  all  judges,  and  all  law  but  arms ; 
Medea  must  be  all  revenge  and  blood, 
Ino  an  tears,  Ixion  all  deceit, 
lo  must  wander,  and  Orestes  mourn. 

^'  your  bold  Muse  dare  tread  unbeaten  paths, 
Ahd  bring  new  characters  upon  the  stage. 
Be  sure  you  keep  them  up  to  their  first  height. 
New  subjects  are  not  easuy  explained, 
And  you  had  better  choose  a  wdl-known  theme 
Than  trust  to  an  invention  of  your  own : 
For  what  originally  others  writ. 
May  be  so  well  disguis'd,  and  so  improv*d. 
That  with  some  justice  it  may  pass  for  yours; 
But  then  you  must  not  copy  trivial  things, 
Nor  word  for  word  too  faithfiillv  transUte, 
Nor  (as  some  servile  imitators,  do) 
Prescribe  at  first  such  strict  uneasy  rules. 
As  you  most  erer  slavishly  observe. 
Or  an  the  laws  of  decency  renounce. 
Begin  not  as  th*  old  poetaster  did, 
**  Troy's  fiunous  war,  and  Priam*s  fate,  I  sing.'* 
In  what  win  aU  this  ostentation  end  ? 
The  labouring  mountain  scsice  brings  forth  a  mouse. 
How  far  is- this  from  the  Mceonian  stile? 
**  Muse,  speak  the  man,  who,  shice  the  siege  of  Troy, 
So  many  towns,  such  change  of  manners  saw."  ~ 
One  with  a  flash  begbis,  and  ends  hi  smoke. 
The  odicr  out  of  souike  brings  ^tovious  light : 


And  f  without  raising  expectation  high) 
Surprises  us  with  doling  miracles. 
The  bloody  Lestrygons,  Charybdis'  gulf, 
And  frighted  Groelu,  who  near  the  ^tna  shore 
Hear  Scylla  bark,  and  Polyphemus  roar. 
He  doth  not  trouble  us  with  Leda^s  eggs, 
When  he  be^ns  to  write  the  Trojan  war  ; 
Nor,  writing  the  return  of  Biom^ 
Go  back  as  far  as  Meleager*s  death : 
Nothing  is  idle,  each  judicious  line 
Insensibly  acquaints  us  with  the  plot ; 
He  chooses  only  what  he  can  improve, 
And  truth  and*  fiction  are  so  aptly  mix*d. 
That  aU  seems  uniform,  and  of  a  piece. 
Now  hear  wliat  every  auditor  expects, 
If  you  intend  that  he  should  stay  to  hear 
The  epilogue,  and  see  the  curtain  faU. 
Mind  now  our  tempers  alter  in  our  years, 
And  by  that  rule  form  aU  your  characters. 
One  that  hath  newly  leam'd  to  speak  and  go, 
Loves  childish  plajrs,  is  soon  provok*d  and  pleased. 
And  changes  every  hour  his  wavering  mind. 
A  youth  that  first  casU  off  his  tutor's  yoke, 
Loves  horses,  hounds,  and  spons,  and  exercise. 
Prone  to  aU  vice,  impatient  of  reproof 
Proud,  cardess,  fond,  inconstant,  and  profuse. 
Gain  and  ambition  rule  our  riper  years. 
And  make  us  slaves  to  interest  and  power. 
Old  men  are  only  walking  hospitals. 
Where  aU  defects  and  aU  diseases  crowd. 
With  restless  pain,  and  more  tormenting  fear  ; 
Laxy,  morose,  full  of  delays  and  hopes, 
Oppress'd  widi  riches  which  they  dare  not  use  ; 
Illnatur'd  censors  of  the  present  age, 
And  fond  of  aU  the  follies  of  the  past. 
Thus  aU  the  treasure  of  our  flowing  years. 
Our  ebb  of  Ufe  for  ever  takes  away. 
Boys  must  not  have  th'  ambitious  care  of  men, 
Nor  men  the  weak  anxieties  of  age. 

Some  things  are  acted,  others  tmly  told; 
But  what  we  hear  moves  less  than  what  we  see; 
Spectators  only  have  their  eyes  to  trust. 
But  auditors  must  trust  their  ears  and  you; 
Yet  there  are  thinss  improper  for  a  scene. 
Which  men  of  judgment  only  wiU  relate. 
Medea  must  not  dnw  her  murdering  knife. 
And  spin  her  children's  blood  upon  the  stage^ 
Nor  Atreus  there  his  horrid  feast  prepare. 
Cadmus' and  Progn^'s  metamorphosis, 
(She  to  a  swallow  tum'd,  he  to  a  sn^e) 
And  whatsoever  contradicts  my  sense, 
I  hate  to  see,  and  never  can  believe. 

Five  acts  are  the  just  measure  of  a  play. 
Never  presume  to  inake  a  God  appear. 
But  for  a  busbiess  worthy  of  a  God ; 
And  in  one  scene  no  more  than  three  shoidd  speak. 

A  chorus  diould  supply  what  action  wants, 
And  hath  a  generous  and  manly  part; 
Bridles  wild  rage,  loves  rigid  honesty. 
And  strict  observance  of  impartial  laws, 
Sobriety,  security,  and  peace. 
And  b^  the  Gods  who  guide  bUnd  fortune's  wheel. 
To  raise  the  wretched  and  puU  down  the  proud. 
But  nodiing  must  be  sung  between  the  acts, 
But  what  some  way  conduces  to  the  plot. 

First  the  shrill  sound  of  a  smaU  rural  pipe 
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(Not  loud  like  tnimpets,  nor  adom'd  as  now ) 

Was  entertainment  for  the  infant  stage. 

And  pleas'd  the  thin  and  bashful  audience 

Of  our  well  meaning,  fhigal  ancestors. 

But  when  our  walls  and  limits  were  enlarged. 

And  men  (grown  wanton  by  prosperity) 

StudyM  new  arts  of  luxury  and  ease,' 

The  verse,  the  music,  and  the  scenes  improvM; 

For  how  flhould  ignorance  be  judge  of  wit, 

Or  men  of  sense  applaud  the  jest  of  fools  ? 

Then  came  rich  clothes  and  graceful  action  in. 

Then. instruments  were  taught  more  moving  notes. 

And  eloquence  with  all  her  pomp  and  charms 

Foretold  us  useful  and  sententious  truths. 

As  those  deliverM  by  the  Delphic  God. 

The  first  tragedians  found  tnat  serious  style 
Too.  grave  for  Sieir  uncultivated  age. 
And  so  brought  wild  and  naked  satyrs  in, 
Whose  motion,  words,  and  shape,  were  aH  a  farce, 
(As  oft  as  decency  would  give  them  leave) 
Because  the  mad  ungovernable  ront. 
Full  of  oonAision,  and  the  fumes  of  wine, 
Lov'd  such  variety  and  antic  tricks. 
But  then  they  did  not  wrong  themselves  so  much 
To  make  a  god,  a  hero,  or  a  king, 
(Stzipt  of  his  golden  crown  and  purple  robe) 
Descend  to  a  mechanic  dialect, 
Nor  (to  avoid  such  meanness)  soaring  high 
With  empty  sound  and  airy  notions  fly: 
For  tragedy  should  blush  as  much  to  stoop 
To  the  low  mimic  follies  of  a  farce, 
As  a  grave  matron  would  to  dance  with  girls. 
You  must  not  think  that  a  satiric  style 
Allows  of  scandalous  and  brutish  words, 
Or  the  confounding  of  your  characters. 
Begin  with  Truth,  then  give  Invention  scope. 
And  if  your  style  be  natural  and  smooth. 
An  men  will  t^,  and  hope  to  write  as  well; 
And  (not  without  much  pains)  be  undeceived; 
So  much  good  method  and  connexion  may 
Improve  ue  common  and  the  plainest  things. 
A  fsaiyt  that  comes  staring  from  the  woods. 
Must  not  at  first  speak  like  an  orator  t 
But,  though  his  luiguage  should  not  be  refined. 
It  must  not  be  obscene  and  impudent. 
The  better  sort  abhors  scurrility. 
And  often  censures  what  the  rabble  likes. 
Unpolish'd  verses  pass  with  many  men, 
And  Rome  is  too  indulgent  in  that  point; 
But  then  to  write  at  a  loose  rambling  rate, 
In  hope  the  world  will  wink  at  all  our  faults, 
Is  sudi  a  rash  ill-grounded  confidence, 
'  As  men  may  pardon  but  will  never  praise. 
Be  perfect  in  the  Greek  originals. 
Read  them  by  day,  and  think  of  them  by  night. 
But  Plautns  was  admirM  in  former  time 
With  too  much  patience  (not  to  call  it  worae) : 
His  harsh,  unequal  verse  was  music  then. 
And  rudeness  had  the  privilege  of  wit 

When  Thespis  first  exposM  the  Tragic  Muse, 
Rude  were  the  actors,  and  a  cart  the  scene, 
Where  shartly  faces  stain*d  with  lees  of  wine 
Frighted  the  duldien,  and  amusM  the  crowd ; 
This  ^Bchylus  (with  indignation)  saw. 
And  buUt  a  stage,  found  out  a  decent  dress. 
Brought  vizards  in  (a  dviler  disguise^ 


And  taught  men  how  to  speak,  and  bow  to  act. 
Next  Comedy.appearM  with  great  applause, 
TiU  her  licentious  and  abusive  tongue 
WakenM  the  magistrates'  coercive  power. 
And  forced  it  to  suppress  her  insolence. 

Our  writers  have  attempted  every  way; 
And  they  deserve  our  praise,  whose  dating  Muse 
DisdainM  to  be  beholden  to  the  Greeks, 
And  found  fit  subjects  for  her  verse  at  home. 
Nor  should  we  be  less  famous  for  our  wit. 
Than  for  the  force  of  our  victorious  arms; 
But  that  the  time  and  care  that  arc  required 
To  overlook,  and  file,  and  polish  well. 
Fright  poets  from  that  necessary  toiL 

Democritus  was  so  in  love  with  wit, 
And  some  men's  natural  impulse  to  write. 
That  he  despis'd  the  help  of  art  and  rules. 
And  thought  none  poets  till  their  brains  woe  crackt; 
And  this  hath  so  intoxicated  some, 
That  (to  appear  incorrigibly  mad) 
They  deaidmess  and  company  renounce. 
For  lunacy  beyond  the  cure  of  art, 
With  a  long  beard,  and  ten  long  dirty  nails. 
Pass  current  for  Apollo's  livery. 
O  my  unhappy  stars !  if  in  the  Spring 
Some  physic  had  not  cur'd  me  of  the  spleen. 
None  would  have  writ  with  more  success  than  I ; 
But  I  must  rest  contented  as  I  am. 
And  only  serve  to  whet  that  wit  in  yon. 
To  whidi  I  willingly  resign  my  daim. 
Yet  without  writing  I  may  teadi  to  write, 
Tell  what  the  duty  of  a  poet  is, 
Wherein  his  wealUi  and  ornaments  consist. 
And  how  he  may  be  form'd,  and^faow  impiov'd. 
What  fit,*what  not,  what  excdlcnt  or  ilL 

Sound  judgment  is  the  ground  of  writing  wdl; 
And  when  Philosophy  directs  your  choice 
To  proper  subjects  righUy  understood, 
Wms  from  your  pen  wiU  naturally  flow; 
He  only  gives  the  proper  diaracters. 
Who  Imows  the  duty  of  all  ranks  of  men. 
And  what  we  owe  our  country,  parents,  ftiends. 
How  judges  and  how  senatois  should  act, 
And  what  beootaies  a  general  to  do. 
Tho^e  are  the  likest  copies  whidi  are  drawn 
By  the  original  of  human  life. 
Sometimes  in  rough  and  undigested  ^^ys 
We  meet  with  such  a  lucky  character, 
As,  bdng  humour'd  right,  and  wdl  pursued. 
Succeeds  much  better  uian  the  shallow  verse 
And  chiming  trifles  of  more  studious  pens. 

Greece  had  a  genius,  Greece  had  doquenoe. 
For  her  ambition  and  her  end  was  fame. 
Our  Roman  youth  is  diligently  taught 
The  deep  mysterious  art  of  growing  rich. 
And  the  first  words  that  cfaiUben  loum  to  speak 
Are  of  the  value  of  the  names  of  coin. 
Can  a  penurious  wretch,  that  with  his  milk 
Hath  suck'd  the  basest  dregs  of  usury, 
Pretend  to  generous  and  hennc  thoughts? 
Can  rust  and  avarice  write  lasting  lines? 
But  you,  brave  youth,  wise  Numa's  worthy  heir. 
Remember  of  what  weight  your  judgment  is. 
And  never  venture  to  commend  a  book. 
That  has  not  pass'd  aH  judges  and  all  tests. 

A  poet  should  instruct,  or  please,  or  both. 
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Let  ail  yma  preoepis  be  suodnct  and  dear. 

That  ready  wits  may  oomprdiend  them  aooiif 

And  laithAil  memories  retain  them  long. 

All  supcfftaities  are  soon  fcagot 

Nerer  be  so  oonoehed  of  your  parts, 

To  thmk  yon  may  persuade  us  what  you  please, 

Or  Tentuie  to  bring  in  a  child  alive, 

That  cannibals  have  murderM  and  devour'd. 

Old  age  explodes  all  but  morality; 

Austerity  (JKnds  aspiring  youths; 

But  he  that  jdna  instruction  with  delight, 

Profit  with  pleasure,  carries  all  the  votes. 

These  are  the  volumes  that  enrich  the  shops, 

These  pass  with  admiration  through  the  worid, 

And  bring  thdr  author  to  eternal  fame. 

Be  not  too  rigidly  censorious, 
A  string  may  jar  in  the  best  master's  hand. 
And  the  most  skilAd  archer  miss  his  aim; 
But  in  a  poem  elegantly  writ, 
I  would  not  qoaiiel  with  a  slight  m^ftt^iVi*, 
Such  as  our  nature's  frailty  may  excuse ; 
But  he  that  hath  been  often  told  his  fault, 
And  still  persists,  is  as  impertinent 
As  a  musician  that  will  always  play. 
And  3ret  is  always  out  at  the  same  note : 
When  such  a  positive  abandoned  fop 
(Among  his  numerous  absurdities) 
Stumbles  upon  some  tolerable  line, 
I  fret  to  see  them  in  such  company. 
And  wonder  by  what  magic  they  came  there*. 
But  in  long  works  sleep  will  sometimes  surprise ; 
Homer  himself  hath  been  observM  to  nod. 

Poems,  lilce  pietnies,  are  of  different  sorts, 
Some  better  at  a  distance,  others  jiear, 
Some  love  the  dari^  some  choose  the  clearest  light, 
And  boldly  diallenge  the  most  piercing  eye ; 
Some  please  for  once,  some  will  for  ever  please. 
But  Piso,  (though  your  knowledge  of  the  woijld, 
Join'd  with  vour  father's  precepts,  make  you  wise) 
Remember  mis  as  an  important  truth. 
Some  things  admit  of  mediocrity ; 
A  eonnsdfar,  or  pleader  at  the  bar, 
Hay  want  Messaia's  powerfbl  eloquence, 
Or  be  leas  read  than  oeep  GasoeDius ; 
Yet  this  indifikent  hmet  is  esteem'd; 
But  no  aothority  of  gods  nor  men 
ADow  of  any  mean  in  poesy. 
As  an  in  concert,  and  a  ooam  perfume, 
Dismoe  the  delicacy  of  a  feast. 
And  might  with  moite  discretion  have  been  spared; 
So  poesy,  whose  end  is  to  delight, 
Admite  of  no  degrees,  but  must  be  still 
Sublimely  good,  or  despicably  ill. 
In  other  tl£)gs  men  have  some  reascm  lefl. 
And  one  that  cannot  dance,  or  fence,  or  run, 
Despairii^  of  success,  forbears  to  try; 
But  an  (without  consideration)  write ; 
Some  thinking  that  th'  omnipotence  of  wealth 
Can  turn  them  into  poets  when  diey  tdcase. 
But,  Piao,  you  are  of  too  quick  a  si^t 
Not  to  discern  which  way  your  talent  lies. 
Or  vainly  with  your  genius  to  contend ; 
Yet  if  it  ever  be  your  fiile  to  write. 
Let  your  producdons  pass  the  strictest  hands, ' 
Mine  and  your  father's,  and  not  see  the  light 
TiU  time  and  caie  have  ripen'd  every  Hue. 


What  you  keep  by  you  you  may  change  And  mend ; 
But  words  once  spoke  can  never  be  recall'd. 

Orpheus,  inspired  by  more  than  human  power. 
Did  not,  as  po^  feign,  tame  savage  beasts, 
But  men  as  lawless  and  as  wild  as  they. 
And  first  dissuaded  them  from  rage  and  blood. 
Thus,  when  Amphion  built  the  Theban  wall. 
They  feign'd  the  stones  obey'd  his  magic  lute : 
Poets,  the  first  instructore  of  mankind. 
Brought  aU  things  to  their  proper,  native  use; 
Some  they  appropriated  to  die  Gods, 
And  some  to  public,  some  to  private  ends : 
Promiscuous  love  by  marriage  was  restrain'd. 
Cities  were  bmltt  and  useful  laws  were  made: 
So  great  was  the  divinity  of  verse. 
And  such  observance  to  a  poet  paid. 
Then  Homer's  and  Tyrtieus'  martial  Muse 
Waken'd  the  world,  and  sounded  loud  alanns. 
To  verse  we  owe  the  sacred  oracles. 
And  our  best  precepts  of  morality: 
Some  have  bv  verse  obtain'd  the  love  of  kings, 
(Who  with  the  Muses  ease  their  wearied  minds.) 
Then  blush  not,  noble  Piso,  to  protect 
What  Q96M  inspire,  «nd  kings  delight  to  hear. 
Some  think  that  poete  may  be  form'd  by  art; 
Others  maintain  that  Nature  makes  them  so : 
I  neither  see  what  art  without  a  vein. 
Nor  wit  without  the  help  of  art  can  do ; 
But  mutuaUy  tiiiey  crave  each  oUier's  aid. 
He  that  intends  to  gain  th'  Olympic  prize. 
Must  use  himself  to  hunger,  heat,  and  cold. 
Take  leave  of  wine  fuid  the  soft  joys  of  love ; 
And  no  musician  dsies  pretend  to  skill. 
Without  a  great  expense  of  time  and  pains : 
But  every  little  busV  scribbler  now 
Swdls  with  the  praises  which  he  gives  hfaifeelf. 
And,  taking  sanctuary  in  the  crowd. 
Brags  of  his  impudence,  and  scorns  to  mend. 
A  wealthy  poet  takes  more  pains  to  hire 
A  flattoing  audience,  than  poor  tradesmen  do 
To  persuade  customen  to  buy  thehr  goods. 
'Tis  hard  to  find  a  man  of  great  estate. 
That  can  distinguish  flatterers  from  friends. 
Never  ddude  yourself,  nor  read  your  book 
Before  a  brib'd  and  fawning  auditor; 
For  he'n  commend  and  feign  an  ecstasy. 
Grow  pale  or  weep,  do  any  thing  to  please. 
True  niends  appear  less  mov'd  than  counterftdt ; 
As  men  that  truly  grieve  at  funerds. 
Are  not  so  loud  as  those  that  cry  for  hire. 
Wise  were  the  kings  who  never  chose  a  fHend, 
Till  with  fuU  cups  they  had  unmask'd  his  soul, 
And  seen  the  bottom  of  his  deepest  thoughts. 
You  cannot  arm  yoursdf  with  too  much  care 
Against  the  smiles  of  a  designing  knave. 

QuintiUus  (if  his  advice  were  ask'd) 
Would  freely  tdl  yon  what  you  should  conect. 
Or,  if  you  could  not,  bid  you  blot  it  out. 
And  with  more  care  supply  the  vacancy; 
But  if  he  found  you  fond  and  obstinate 
(And  apter  to  delmd  than  mend  your  fkults), 
With  ^enoe  leave  jgu.  to  admire  yourself. 
And  without  rival  ha|  your  darling  book. 
The  prudent  care  of  an  impartial  friend 
WiU  give  you  notice  of  each  idle  liiie, 
I  Show  what  sounds  hanh,  and  what  wants  ornament. 
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Or  where  it  b  too  lavishly  bestowM ; 

Mttke  you  explain  all  that  he  finds  obscuKs, 

And  with  a  strict  biauiiy  mark  your  finilts  | 

Nor  for  these  trifles  tear  to  lose  your  love. 

Those  things  which  now  seem  myolous  and  slight, 

Will  be  of  a  most  serious  oonaequenoe, 

Mlien  they  have  made  you  once  ridiculous. 

A  poetaster,  in  his  ^8ging  fit, 
(FdUow'd  and  pomted  at  by  fools  and  boys) 
Is  dreaded  and  proscrib*d  by  men  of  sense : 
They  make  a  lone  fbr  the  polluted  thing, 
And  fiy  as  from  th*  infection  of  the  plague, 
Or  from  a  man  whom,  for  a  just  revenge, 
Fanadc  ftensy  sent  by  Heaven  pursues. 
If  (in  the  raving  of  a  frantic  Muse) 
And  minding  more  his  verses  than  his  way. 
Any  of  these  should  drop  into  a  well. 
Though  he  might  burst  his  lungs  to  call  for  hdp, 
Nq  creature  wmild  assist  ot  pity  him. 
But  seem  to  think  he  fell  on  purpose  in. 


Hear  how  an  old  Sidliai  poet  dy'd; 

Empedocles,  mad  to  be  thought  a  god, 

In  a  cold  fit  leap*d  into  Etna's  flames. 

Give  poets  leave  to  make  tfaemsdves  away  $ 

Why  should  it  be  a  greater  sin  to  Idll, 

Than  to  keep  men  alive  against  their  wiU? 

Nor  was  this  chance,  but  a  ddibcnte  choice ; 

For  if  Empedocles  wen  now  reviv*d,. 

He  would  be  at  his  frolic  once  again. 

And  his  pretensions  to  divmity. 

'Tis  hard  to  say,  whether  for  sacrilege, 

Or  incest,  or  some  more  unhesid-of  afane, 

The  rhyming  fiend  is  sent  into  these  men  t 

But  they  are  all  most  visibly  possest, 

And  like  a  baited  bear  wlien  he  breaks  loose^ 

Without  distinction  seise  on  all  they  meet : 

None  ever  *9capM  that  came  within  thdr  reach, 

sacking  like  leeches,  till  they  burst  widi  blood; 

Without  remorse  insatiably  they  read. 

And  never  leave  till  they  have  read  met 
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If  Heaven  the  srateful  libertv  would  give. 
That  I  might  choose  my  method  how  to  live; 
And  all  those  hours  propitious  Fate  should  lend. 
In  blissful  ease  and  satisfaction  spend : 

Near  some  fair  town  I*d  have  a  private  seat. 
Built  unifbrm,  not  little,  nor  too  great; 
Better,  if  on  a  rising  ground  it  stood; 
On  this  side  fields,  on  that  a  neighbouring  wood. 
It  should  within  no  other  things  contain 
But  what  are  useful,  necessary,  plain  t 
Methinks  *tis  nauseous,  and  Td  ne'er  endure 
The  needless  pomp  of  gandy  fumitnrew 
A  little  garden,  gralefiil  to  the  eye; 
And' a  cool  rivukt  run  murmuring  by: 
On  whose  delicious  banks  a  stately  row 
Of  shady  limes,  or  sycamores,  should  grow. 
At  th*  end  of  which  a  silent  study  placed. 
Should  be  with  all  the  noblest  authors  grscM : 
Horace  and  Virgil»  in  whose  mightv  lines 
Immortal  wit,  tad  sdid  learning,  shines ; 
Sharp  Juvenal,  and  amorous  Ovid  too. 
Who  all  the  turns  of  love's  sof^  passion  knew : 
He  that  with  judgment  reads  his  diarming  lines. 
In  which  strong  art  with  stranger  nature  joms. 
Must  grant  his  frmcy  does  the  best  excel; 
His  thoughts  so  tender,  and  express'd  so  welL 
With  all  those  modems,  men  of  steady  sense, 
Esteem'd  for  learning,  and  for  doquence. 
In  some  of  these,  as  fiimcy  should  advise, 
I'd  always  take  my  morning  exerdse : 
For  8ur»  no  minutes  bring  us  more  content. 
Than  those  in  pleasing  usefrU  studies  spent. 


I'd  have  a  dear  and  competent  estate, 
That  I  might  live  oentedly,  but  not  neat : 
As  much  as  I  could  modeAtelv  spend; 
A  little  moR,  somefjmfs  t'  obuge  a  ficfend. 
Nor  should  the  sons  of  poverty  rnine 
Too  much  at  fortune,  they  shovJd  taste  of  mine ; 
And  all  that  objects  of  true  pity  were, 
Should  be  reliev'd  with  what  my  wants  could  q^are; 
For  that  our  Maker  has  too  laigdy  given. 
Should  be  retum'd  in  sratitude  to  Heaven. 
A  frunl  plenty  should  my  table  spread ; 
With  healthy,  not  luxurious,  dishes  spread  ; 
Enough  to  sadsfy,  and  something  moR, 
To  feed  the  stranser,  and  the  neighbouring  poor. 
Strong  meat  induces  vice,  and  pampering  food 
Creates  diseases,  and  infiames  the  blood. 
But  what's  sufficient  to  make  nature  strong. 
And  the  bridbt  lamp  of  life  conthiue  long, 
I'd  freely  take;  and,  as  I  did  possess. 
The  bounteous  Author  of  my  plenty  bless. 

I'd  have  a  little  vault,  but  always  stor'd 
With  the  best  wines  each  vintage  could  afibrd. 
Wine  whets  the  wit,  improves  its  native  force, 
And  gives  a  pleasant  fiavour  to  discourse ; 
Bv  making  all  our  spirits  debonair. 
Throws  off  the  lees,  the  sediment  of  care. 
But  as  the  greatest  blessing  Heaven  lends 
May  be  debaucfa'd,  and  serve  ignoble  ends; 
So,  but  too  oft,  the  grape's  nMtdng  juioe 
Does  many  mischievous  effects  produce. 
My  house  should  no  such  rude  disorders  know. 
As  from  high  drinking  consequently  ftow  ; 
Nor  would  I  use  what  was  so  kindly  given. 
To  the  dishonour  o£  indulgent  Heaven. 
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If  an  J  neighbour  came,  he  should  be  ftee, 

UsM  with  respect,  and  not  uneesf  be, 

In  mj  retreat,  or  to  himself  or  me. 

What  ftcedom,  prudence,  and  right  reason  gaye, 

AH  men  may,  with  impunity,  reoeiTe : 

But  the  least  swerving  ftom  their  rulers  too  much ; 

For  what* s  foibidden  us,  'ds  death  to  touch. 

That  life  may  be  more  comfortable  yet, 
And  an  my  joys  lefin'd,  smoere,  and  great ; 
I*d  choose  two  fiiends,  whose  company  would  be 
A  great  advance  to  my  fettdtyi 
Wen-bom,  of  humoon  suited  to  my  own. 
Discreet,  and  moi  as  wen  as  books  have  known : 
Brave,  gencnina,  ^tty,  and  eiuctly  free 
From  loose  behaviour,  or  fonnality: 
Aiiy  and  prudent ;  meiry,  but  not  light ; 
Quick  in  diaceming,  and  in  judging  right: 
Secret  they  shoiddixe,  faithftil  to  their  trust; 
In  reasoning  cool,  strong,  temperate,  and  just ; 
Obliging,  open :  without  hu^og,  brave  ; 
Brisk  in  gay  talking,  and  in  sober  grave: 
Close  in  di^nte,  but  not  tenacious ;  tiy'd 
By  solid  reason,  and  let  that  decide : 
Not  prone  to  lust,  revenge,  or  envious  hate ; 
Nor  busy  meddlers  with  intrigues  of  state: 
Strangers  to  slander,  and  tfwom  fbes  to  spite; 
Not  quandsome,  but  stout  enough  to 
Loyal,  and  pious,  friends  to  Gsesar;  true 
As  dyuig  martyrs  to  their  M  sker  too. 
In  thenr  society  I  could  not  miss 
A  pennanent,  sincere,  substantjjd  bliss. 

Would  bounteous  Heaven  once  more  indulge,  I'd 
choose 
(For  who  would  so  modi  satis&ction  lose, 
As  witty  nymphs,  in  conversation,  give) 
Near  some  obliging  modest  fair  to  Mve : 
For  there*s  that  sweetness  in  a  female  mind. 
Which  in  a  man*B  we  cannot  hope  to  find ; 
That,  by  a  secret,  but  a  powerfiil  art, 
Winds  up  the  sprins  of  me,  and  does  impart 
Fresh  vital  heat  to  &e  trani^ted  heart. 

IM  have  her  reason  aU  her  passion  sway: 
Easy  in  company,  in  private  gay. 
Coy  to  a  fop,  to  the  deserving  free ; 
Still  constant  to  herself  and  just  to  me. 
A  soul  she  should  have  for  great  actions  fit ; 
Prudence  and  wisdom  to  direct  her  wit : 
Courage  to  look  bold  danger  in  the  face ; 
No  fear,  but  only  to-be  proud,  or  base : 
Quick  to  advise,  by  an  emergence  prest. 
To  give  good  counsel,  orlo  take  the  best. 


I'd  have  th'  expression  of  her  thoughts  be  such. 
She  mi^t  not  aeah  reserv'd,  nor  tSk  too  much : 
That  shows  a  want  of  judgment,  and  of  sense  ; 
More  than  enough  is  but  impertinence. 
Her  conduct  re^lar,  her  mirth  r^n'd ; 
CivU  to  strangers,  to  her  neighbouis  kind ; 
Averse  to  vanity,  revenge,  and  pride ; 
In  aU  the  methods  of  deceit  untry'd : 
So  faithful  to  her  friend,  and  good  to  all. 
No  censure  might  upon  her  actions  ML : 
Then  would  ev'n  envy  be  oompeU'd  to  say. 
She  goes  the  least  of  womanldnd  astray. 

To  this  fair  creature  I'd  sometimes  retire ; 
Her  conversatioD  would  new  joys  inspire; 
Give  life  an  edge  so  keen,  no  surly  care 
Would  venture  to  assault  my  soul,  or  dare, 
Near  my  retreat,  to  hide  one  secret  snare. 
But  so  divine,  so  noble  a  repast 
I'd  seldom,  and  with  moderation,  taste : 
For  highest  cordials  aU  their  virtue  lose, 
By  a  too  frequent  and  too  bold  a  use ; 
And  what  would  cheer  the  spirits  in  distress, 
Ruins  our  health,  when  taken  to  excess. 

I'd  be  oonoem'd  in  no  litigious  jar ; 
Bdov'd  by  all,  not  vainly  popular. 
Whate'er  assistance  I  had  power  to  bring, 
T'  oblige  my  country,  or  to  serV«  my  king. 
Whene'er  they  call,  I'd  readily  afford 
My  tongue,  my  pen,  my  counsd,  or  my  sword. 
Law.suits  I'd  shun  with  as  mucli  studious  care 
As  I  would  dens  where  hungry  lions  sre ; 
And  rather  put  up  injuries,  than  be 
A  plague  to  him,  who'd  be  a  plague  to  me. 
I  vslue  quiet  at  a  price  too  great. 
To  give  for  my  revenge  so  dear  a  rate: 
For  what  do  we  by  aU  our  bustle  gain. 
But  counterfeit  ddight  for  real  pain  ? 

If  Heaven  a  date  of  many  years  would  give. 
Thus  I'd  in  pleasure,  ease,  and  plenty  Uve. ' 
And  as  I  near  approoch'd  the  verge  ik  life. 
Some  kind  rdation  (for  I'd  have  no  wife) 
Should  take  upon  him  aU  my  worldly  care, 
Whilst  I  did  for  a  better  state  prepare. 
Then  I'd  not  be  with  any  trouble  vex'd. 
Nor  have  the  evening  of  my  days  perplex'd ; 
But  by.  a  silent  and  a  peacefrd  dei^ 
Without  a  sigh,  resign  my  aged  breath. 
And  when  committed  to  &e  dust,  I'd  have 
Few  tears,  but  friendly,  dropt  into  my  grave; 
Then  would  my  exit  so  propitious  be, 
AU  men  would  wish  to  Uve  and  die  like  me. 
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SONG 

fVrUten  at  Sea^  in  thejlrtt  Dutch  War  1065,  iht 
Night  btfbre  the  Engagement, 

To  all  you  ladies  now  at  land, 

We  men,  at  sea,  indite ; 
But  fint  would  have  you  understand 

How  hazd  it  is  to  write ; 
The  Muses  now,  and  Neptune  too, 
We  must  implore  to  write  to  you. 

With  a  fa,  la,  la,  la,  la. 

For  though  the  Muses  should  prove  kind. 

And  flu  our  empty  hrain ; 
Yet  if  rough  I#ptune  rouse  the  wind 

To  wave  the  asure  main. 
Our  paper,  pen,  and  ink,  and  we. 
Boll  up  and  down  our  ships  at  sea. 

With  a  fa,  &c 

Then  if  we  write  not  by  each  post. 

Think  not  we  are  unkind ; 
Nor  yet  eondude  your  ships  are  lost 

By  Dutchmen,  or  by  wind ; 
Our  tears  we*!!  send  a  speedier  way. 
The  tide  shall  liring  them  twice  a^y. 

With  a  fa,  &C. 

The  king  with  wonder  and  surprise, 

Will  swear  the  seas  grow  boh; 
Because  the  tides  will  higher  rise 

Than  e^cr  thiy  used  of  old : 
But  let  him  know,  it  is  our  tears 
Brins  floodb  of  grief  to  WhitefaaU  stairs. 

With  a  fa,  &c 

Should  foggy  Opdam  chance  to  know 

Our  sadand  dismal  story ; 
The  Dutch  would  scom  so  weak  a  fbe^ 

And  quit  their  fort  at  Ooree : 
For  what  resistance  can  they  find 
From  men  whoVe  left  theSr  hearts  behind  I 

With  a  £s,  &C. 

Let  wind  and  weather  do  its  worst. 

Be  you  to  us  Init  kind ; 
Let  Dutchmen  vapour,  Spaniards  oune, 

No  sorrow  we  shall  find : 
*Tis  then  no  matter  how  things  go^ 
Or  who's  our  fUend,  or  who*s  our  foe. 

With  a  fa,  &c. 

To  pass  our  tedious  hours  away, 
We  throw  a  meny  nuun ; 


Or  else  at  serious  ombrs  playt 

But,  why  should  we  in  vain 
Bach  other's  ruin  thus  pursue  ? 
We  were  undone  when  we  left  you. 

With  a  fa,  &c      ' 

But  now  our  fears  tempestuous  grow. 

And  cast  our  hopes  away; 
Whilst  you,  regarAess  of  our  woe, 

Sit  careless  at  a  plav: 
Perhaps  permit  some  happier  man 
To  kiss  your  hand,  or  fiirt  your  &n.    « 

With  a  fa,  &C. 

When  any  mournful  tune  you  hear, 

Tliat  dies  in  evoy  note; 
As  if  it  8igh*d  with  each  man's  caie 

For  \x&g  so  remote ; 
Tliink  how  often  love  we've  made 
To  vou,  wlien  all  those  tunes  woe  plsy'd. 

With  a  fa,  &c 

In  justioe  vou  cannot  refuse 

To  think  of  our  distress ; 
When  we  for  hopes  of  honour  lose 

Our  certain  hi^iness ; 
All  those  designs  are  but  to  prove 
Ourselves  more  worthy  of  your  love. 

With  a  fa,  &c 

And  now  we've  told  you  all  your  loves. 

And  likewise  all  our  fears ; 
In  hopes  this  dedaxatiaQ  moves 

Some  pity  firom  your  tears ; 
Let's  hew  of  no  inconstancy. 
We  have  too  much  of  that  at  sea. 

Widi  a  fa,  &C. 


KNOTTING. 

At  noon,  in  a  sunshiny  day. 
The  Ini^ter  lady  of  the  May, 
Young  Chloris  innocent  and  gay, 
&t  knotting  in  «  shade : 

Each  slender  finger  play'd  its  part, 
With  such  activity  and  art. 
As  would  inflame  a  youthfU  heart, 
And  warm  the  most  decay'd. 

Her  favourite  swain,  by  chance,  came  by. 
He  saw  no  anger  in  her  eye ; 
Yet  when  the  liashful  boy  drew  nigh^ 
She  would  have  seem'd  aftaid* 
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Slie  kt  her  Woiy  needle  fiOl, 
And  fauil'd  awmj  the  twisted  ball : 
And  Btnigfat  gave  Strephmi  such  a  call. 
As  woold  haTB  nus*d  the  dead. 

Dear  gentle  youth,  is't  none  but  thee? 
With  innocence  I  dsoe  be  ftee ; 
Bj  so  nmcfa  truth  and  modesty 
No  nymph  was  e*er  betray*d. 

Come,  lean  thy  head  upon  my  lap ; 
While  thy  smooth  cheeks  I  stroke  and  dap, 
Thou  mayst  securely  take  a  nap ; 
Which  he,  poor  fool,  obey'd.  * 

She  saw  him  yawn,  and  heard  him  snore, 
And  found  him  fast  asleep  all  o*er ; 
She  adgh*d,  and  could  endure  no  more, 
mA  stsrting  up,  she  said, 

Such  lirtne  shall  rewarded  be : 
For  this  thy  dun  fiddi^r, 
111  trust  yon  with  my  flodcs,  not  me, 
Pursue  thy  girazing  trade ; 

Oo,  mUk  thy  goats,  and  shear  thy  sheep, 
And  watch  all  night  thy  flocks  to  keep ; 
Thoa  dialt  no  more  be  lulled  asleep 
By  me,  mistaken  maid. 


SONG. 


Methikks  the  poor  town  has  been  troubled  too  long, 
With  Phyllis  and  Ghloris  in  every  sonff, 
By  fools  who  at  once  had  both  love  and  despair. 
And  win  never  leave  calling  them  crael  and  fiur; 
Which  jnsUy  provokes  me  in  rhjme  to  express 
The  truth  that  I  know  of  bonny  Black  Bess. 

This  Bess  of  my  heart,  this  Bess  of  my  soul. 
Has  a  skin  white  as  mflk,  and  hair  Idack  as  a  coal: 
She*s  plump,  yet  with  ease  you  may  span  round  her 

waist. 
But  her  round  swelling  thighs  can  scarce  be  em- 

bnc'd: 
Her  beny  is  soft,  not  a  word  of  the  rest : 
But  I  know  what  I  think,  when  I  drink  to  the  best 

The  plowman,  and  'squire,  the  arrsnter  down, 
At  home  she  subdu'd  in  ner  paragon  gown ; 
But  now  she  adorns  both  the  boxes  and  pit. 
And  the  proudest  town  gallants  are  forcM  to  submit; 
An  hearts  faU  a  leaping  wherever  she  comes. 
And  beat  day  and  night,  like  my  Lord  Craven's  drums. 


I  dare  not  permit  her  to  come  to  Whitdiall, 
For  8he*d  outshine  the  ladies,  paint,  jewels,  and  aU: 
If  a  lord  should  but  whisper  his  love  in  a  crowd, 
She*d  seU  him  a  bargain,  and  laugh  out  aloud : 
Then  the  queen,  overhearing  what  Betty  did  say. 
Would  send  Mr.  Roper  to  tske  her  away. 

But  to  thoae  that  have  had  my  dear  Bess  in  their 
arms, 
She*s  gentle  and  knows  how  to  soften  her  charms ; 
And  to  every  beauty  can  add  a  new  gmoe, 
Having  leamt.how  to  lisp,  and  to  trip  in  her  pace ; 
And  with  head  on  one  side,  and  a  languishing  eye. 
To  kin  us  by  looking  as  if  she  would  die. 


SONG. 


DoRiNDA*s  apatklmg  wit  and  eyes. 
United,  cast  too  fierce  a  liriit. 

Which  biases  hi^  but  quiddy  dies. 
Pains  not  the  neart,  but  hurts  the  sight. 

Love  is  a  calmer,  gentler  jov, 

Smooth  are  his  looks,  and  soft  his  pace; 
Her  Cupid  is  a  blackguard  boy. 

That  runs  his  link  fun  in  your  face. 


SONG. 


CoRYDON  beneath  a  wfflow. 
By  a  murmuring  current  laid. 

His  arm  reclin*d,  ue  lover*s  pillow. 
Thus  address'd  the  charming  maid : 

O I  my  Sacharissa,  tell. 

How  could  nature  take  delight 

That  a  heart  so  hard  should  dweU 
In  a  frame  so  soft  and  white. 

Could  jou  fed  but  half  the  anguish. 
Half  the  tortures  that  I  bear. 

How  for  you  I  daily  languish, 
YouM  be  kind,  as  you  are  fiur. 

See  the  fire  that  in  me  rdgns, 
O I  behold  a  burning  man ; 

Think  I  fed  my  dying  pains, 
And  be  crud  if  you  can. 

With  her  conquest  pleas'd,  the  dame 
Cry*d,  with  an  insulting  look. 

Yes,  I  fain  wotJd  quench  your  flame : 
She  spoke,  and  pointed  to  the  brook. 
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THE  SPLENDID  SHILLING. 

H  APPT  the  man,  who  yoid  of  caies  and  stzife, 
In  silken  or  in  leathern  pone  retains 
A  Splendid  Shilling :  he  nor  hears  with  pain 
New  oysters  cry'd,  nor  sighs  for  cheerful  ale ; 
But  with  his  Mends,  whoi  nightly  mists  arise, 
To  Jumper's  Magpie,  or  Town-hall  repairs : 
Where,  mindful  of  the  nymph  whose  wanton  eye 
Transfix'd  his  soul,  and  kindled  amorous  flames, 
Cloe  or  Phyllis,  he  in  each  drding  ^aas 
Wisheth  her  health,  and  joy,  and  equal  love : 
Meanwhile,  he  smokes,  and  laughs  at  merry  tale, 
Or  pun  ambiguous,  or  conundrum  quaint. 
But  I,  whom  griping  penury  surrounds. 
And  hunger,  sure  attendant  upon  want, 
With  ;8canty  offals,  and  small  add  tiff; 
(Wretched  repast!)  my  meagre  corpse  mutain ; 
Then  solitary  walk,  or  dose  at  home 
In  ganet  vile,  and  with  a  wanning  puff 
Regale  chill*d  fingers ;  or  from  tube  as  black 
As  winter-chimney,  or  well  poUshM  jet, 
Exhale  mundungus,  ill  perfuming  scent: 
Not  blacker  tub^  nor  of  a  shorter  sIk, 
Smokes  Cambro-Briton  (yersM  in  pedigree. 
Sprung  from  Cadwallador  and  Arthur,  kmgs 
FuU  &nou8  in  romantic  tale)  when  he 
O'er  many  a  craggy  hill  and  barren  difi^ 
Upon  a  cargo  of  fam'd  G^trian  cheese. 
High  overshadowing  rides,  with  a  design 
To  vend  his  wares,  or  at  th'  Arvonian  matt, 
Or  Maridunum,  or  the  ancient  town 
Yclept  Brediinia,  or  where  Vaga's  stream 
Endidcs  Ariconium,  fruitful  soil ! 
Whence  flow  nectaieous  wines,  that  well  may  vie 
With  Massic,  Setin,  or  renownM  Falem. 

Thus  while  my  joyless  minutes  tedious  flow. 
With  looks  demure,  and  silent  pace,  a  dun. 
Horrible  monster,  hated  by  gods  and  men ! 
To  my  aerial  citadel  ascends. 
With  vocal  bed  thrice  thundering  at  my  gate, 
With  hideous  accent  thrice  he  cafis ;  I  know 
The  voice  ilUboding,  and  the  solemn  sound. 
What  should  I  do  ?  or  whither  ^um  ?  Amaz'd, 
Confounded,  to  the  dark  recess  I  fly 
Of  wood-hole ;  straight  my  bristling  hairs  erect 
Through  sudden  fear ;  a  chilly  sweat  bedews 
My  shuddering  limbs,  and  (wonderiul  to  teQ !) 
My  tongue  forgets  her  faculty  of  speech ; 
So  horrible  he  seems !  His  faded  brow 
Entrench'd  with  many  a  frown,  and  conic  beard, 
And  spreading  band,  admir'd  by  modem  saints, 
Disastrous  acts  forebode ;  in  his  right  hand 
Jjong  scrolls  of  paper  solemnly  he  waves. 
With  characters  and  figures  dire  inscribMj 
<}rievous  to  mortal  eyes ;  (ye  gods,  avert 
Sudi  plagues  from  righteous  men  !)  Behind  him  stalks 


Another  monster  not  unlike  himself. 
Sullen  of  aspect,  by  the  vulgar  callM 
A  catchpole,  whose  poUttted  hands  the  gods 
With  force  incredible,  and  magic  cfaaims. 
First  have  endued :  if  he  his  an^le  palm 
Should  haply  on  ill-fated  shoulder  lay 
Of  debtor,  straight  his  body,  to  the  toacfa 
Obsequious  (as  whilom  kn^ts  were  wont) 
To  some  enclianted  castle  is  oonvey'd. 
Where  gates  impregnable,  and  ooetdve  chains. 
In  durance  strict  detain  him,  till,  in  form 
Of  money,  PaUas  seta  the  captive  free. 

Beware  ye  debtors !  when  p  walk,  beware, 
Be  circumspect ;  oft  with  insidious  ken 
The  caitiff  eyes  your  stqps  aloof,  and  oft 
Lies  perdue  in  a  nook  or  gloomy  cave, 
Prompt  to  inchant  some  inadvertent  wretch 
With  his  unhaUow'd  touch.    So  (poets  sing) 
Grimalkin,  to  domestic  vermin  sworn 
An  everlasting  foe,  with  watchful  eye 
Lies  nightly  brooding  o'er  a  chinky  gap, 
Protending  her  fell  daws,  to  thoughUess  mice 
Sure  ruin.    So  her  disembowel'd  web 
Arachne,  in  a  hall  or  kitchen,  spreads 
Obvious  to  vagrant  flies:  she  secret  stands 
Within  her  woven  cell ;  the  hmnming  prey. 
Regardless  of  their  fate,  rush  on  the  tdis 
Inextricable,  nor  will  aught  avail 
Their  arts,  or  arms,  or  shapes  of  lovdy  hue ; 
The  wasp  insidious,  and  the  buzzing  Aone, 
And  butterfly  proud  of  expanded  wings 
Distinct  with  gold,  entang^  in  her  snares 
Useless  resistance  make :  with  eager  stridei^ 
She  towering  flies  tocher  expected  spoils ; 
Then,  with  enrenom'd  jaws,  the  vital  blood 
Drinks  of  reluctant  foea,  and  to  her  cave 
Their  bulky  carcases  triumphant  drags. 

So  pass  my  days.    But,  when  nocturnal  shades 
This  world  envelop,  and  th'  indement  air 
Persuades  men  to  repd  benumbing  frosts 
With  pleasant  wines,  and  crackling  blase  of  wood; 
Me,  londy  sitting,  nor  the  glimmfring  li^t 
Of  make- weight  candle,  nor  the  joyous  talk 
Of  loving  fnend,  ddights ;  distzess*d,  fadom. 
Amidst  Sie  horrors  of  the  tedious  night. 
Darkling  I  sigh,  and  feed  with  dismal  thoughts 
My  anxious  mind ;  or  sometimes  moumfhl  vase 
Indite,  and  sing  of  groves  and  myrtle  diadea. 
Or  desperate  lady  near  a  purling  stream. 
Or  lover  pendent  on  a  willow-tree. 
Meanwhile  I  labour  with  eternal  drought. 
And  restless  wish,  and  rave ;  my  parcbed  throat 
Finds  no  relief,  nor  heaiy  eyes  repose : 
But  if  a  slumber  haply  does  invaoe 
My  weary  limbs,  my  fancy,  still  awake. 
Thoughtful  of  drink,  and  eager,  in  a  dieam. 
Tipples  imaginary  pou  of  ale, 
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In  vain  ;  awake  I  find  the  settled  thint 
Still  gnawlDff,  and  the  pleasant  phantom  cune. 
Thus  do  I  live,  from  pleasure  quite  debaR*d, 
Nor  taste  the  fruits  that  the  nin^s  genial  rays 
Mature,  John-apple,  nor  the  downy  pmcfa. 
Nor  walnut  in  rough-ftizrow'd  coat  secure, 
Nor  medlsr  fruit  £liciou8  in  decay. 
Afflictions  great  h  yet  greater  still  remun  t 
My  galligaskins,  that  have  long  withstood 
The  winter's  fuiy  and  encroaching  frosts. 
By  time  suhdued  (what  will  not  time  subdue  ?) 
A  hoirid  chasm  diiBclose,  with  orifice 
Wide,  discontinuous ;  at  which  the  winds 
Eums  and  Auster,  and  the  dreadful  force 
Of  Boreas,  that  congeals  the  Cronian  waves, 
Tumultuous  enter  with  dire  chilling  blasts, 


agues.    Thus  a  welLfranght  iMp, 
secure,  or  throu^  th*  Mgsui  deep, 
Or  &  Ionian,  till  cruislnfl  near 
The  Li^bean  shore,  with  nideons  crssh 
On  Scylla  or  Chairbdis  (dangerous  rocks !) 
She  strikes  rebounding ;  whence  the  shatter'd  oak, 
So  fierce  a  shock  unable  to  withstand. 
Admits  the  sea ;  in  at  the  gaping  side 
The  crowding  waves  gush  with  hnpetuouB  nge 
Resistless,  overwbelmimg;  horrors  seise 
The  mariners ;  death  in  their  eyes  appears ;     [pray  a 
They  stare,  they  lave,  they  pump,  they  swear,  they 
(Vain  efforts  I)  still  the  battoing  waves  rush  in, 
Implacable,  tiU,  ddug'd  by  the  foam, 
The  ship  sinks  foundering  m  the  vast  abyss. 
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THE  MAN  OP  HONOUR. 

OCCASIOKED  BT  A  POSTSCRIPT   OF   PENK*8 
LETTEIL. 

Not  an  the  threats  or  favour  of  a  crown, 
A  prince's  whi^ier,  or  a  tyrant's  frown,   " 
Can  awe  the  spirit,  or  allure  the  mind. 
Of  him,  who  to  strict  honour  is  indin*d. 
Though  all  the  pomp  and  pleasure  that  does  wait 
On  public  places,  and  afiairs  of  state. 
Should  fondly  court  him  to  be  base  snd  great; 
With  even  passions,  and  with  settled  face. 
He  would  remove  the  harlot's  false  embrace. 

Though  all  the  storms  and  tempests  should  arise, 
That  church-magicisns  in  their  odls  advise, 
And  from  their  settled  basis  nations  tear. 
He  would  unmov'd  the  mighty  ruin  bear ; 
Secure  in  innocence  contemn  them  all. 
And  decently  array'd  in  honours  fall. 

For  thit)  brave  Shrewsbury  and  Lumley's  name 
Shall  stand  the  foremost  in  the  list  of  fame ; 
Who  first  with  steady  minds  the  current  broke, 
And  to  the  suppliant  monarch  boldly  spoke  ; 
*'*'  Great  sit,  renown'd  for  constancy,  how  just 
Have  we  obey'd  the  crown,  and  serv'd  our  trust, 
Espoua'd  your  cause  and  interest  in  distress, 
Yoursdf  must  witness,  and  our  foes  confess ! 
Permit  us  then  ill  fortune  to  accuse, 
That  you  at  last  unhappy  counsels  use. 
And  Mk  the  only  thing  we  must  refuse. 
Our  lives  and  fortunes  freely  we'll  expose. 
Honour  alone  we  cannot,  must  not  lose ; 
Honour,  that  spark  of  the  celestial  fire. 
That  above  nature  makes  mankind  aspire ; 
Ennobles  the  rude  passions  of  our  frame 
With  thirst  of  glory,  and  desire  of  fame ; 
The  richest  treasure  of  a  generous  breast. 
That  gives  the  stamp  and  standard  to  the  rest. 
Wit,    strength,   and  courage,   are  wild   dangerous 

force. 
Unless  this  softens  and  directs  tlicir  course ; 


And  would  you  rob  us  of  the  noblest  part  f 
Accept  a  saodfice  without  a  heart  ? 
'Tis  much  beneath  the  greatness  of  a  throne 
To  take  the  casket  when  the  jewel's  gone ; 
Debauch  our  principles,  coirupt  our  race. 
And  teach  the  nobles  to  be  fake  and  base : 
What  confidence  can  you  in  them  repose, 
Mlio,  ere  they  serve  you,  all  their  vidue  lose  ? 
Who  once  enslave  their  consdenoe  to  their  lust. 
Have  lost  their  reins,  and  can  no  more  be  just. 
*'  Of  honour  men  at  first,  like  women  nice. 
Raise  maiden  scruples  at  uimractis'd  vice ; 
Their  modest  nature  curbs  the  struggUng  flame, 
And  stifles  what  they  wish  to  act  with  raame: 
But  once  this  fence  thrown  down,  when  they  per- 
ceive 
That  they  may  taste  forbidden  firuit  and  live. 
They  stop  not  hoe  their  course,  but  safdy  in, 
Ghrow  strong,  luxuriant  and  bold  in  sin ; 
True  to  no  principles,  press  forward  still, 
And  only  bound  by  appetite  thehr  will : 
Now  fawn  and  flatter,  while  this  tide  prevails, 
But  shift  with  every  veering  blast  their  sails. 
Mark  those  that  meanly  truckle  to  your  power, 
They  once  deserted,  and  chang'd  sides  befoce, 
And  would  to-morrow  Mahomet  adore. 
On  higher  springs  true  men  of  honour  move. 
Free  is  thehr  service,  and  unbou^t  theu:  love : 
When  danffer  calls,  and  honour  leads  the  way. 
With  joy  they  follow,  and  with  pride  obey  : 
When  the  rebellious  foe  came  rolling  on. 
And  shook  with  gathering  multitudes  the  throne, 
Where  were  thy  minions  then  ?  What  arm,  what 

force,  ' 
Gould  they  oppose  to  ,stop  the  tonent's  course  ? 

^'  Then  Pembroke,  then  the  nobles  flrmly  stood, 
Free  of  their  lives,  and  lavish  of  their  blood : 
But,  when  your  orders  to  mean  ends  decline, 
'With  the  same  constancy  they  all  resign." 

Thus  spake  the  youth,  who  opcn'd  first  the  way. 
And  was  the  phosph'rus  to  the  dawning  day ; 
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FoQow'd  by  a  more  glorious  eplAidid  hoit, 
Than  any  age,  or  any  realm  can  boast : 
So  great  their  fame,  so  nwnenms  their  train, 
To  name  were  endless,  and  to  praise  in  vain ; 
But  Herisert  and  great  Oxford  merit  more ; 
Bold  is  their  flight,  and  mosre  sublime  they  soar ; 
So  high  their  virtue  as  yet  wants  a  name, 
Exceeding  wonder,  and  surpassing  fiune. 
Rise,  glorious  church,  erect  thy  radiant  head ; 
The  storm  is  past,  th*  unpending  tempest  fled ; 
Had  fate  decreed  thy  ruin  or  disgrace. 
It  had  not  given  such  sons,  so  brave  a  race. 
When  for  ^struction  Heaven  a  realm  designs. 
The  symptoms  first  appear  in  slavish  minds.  ^ 
These  men  would  prop  a  sinking  nation's  weight, 
Stop  falling  vengeance,  and  reverse  ev*n  fate. 
Let  other  nations  boast  their  fruitful  soil, 
Their  fragrant  spices,  their  rich  wine  and  oil ; 
In  breathing  colours  and  in  living  paint 
Let  them  excel,  their  mastery  we  grant ; 
But  to  instruct  the  mind,  to  arm  the  soul 
With  virtue  which  no  dangers  can  control. 
Exalt  the  thought,  a  speedy  courage  lend. 
That  honor  cannot  shake,  or  pleasure  bend : 
These  are  the  English  arts,  these  we  profess, 
To  be  the  same  in  misery  and  success ; 
To  tcAch  oppressors  law,  assist  the  good. 
Relieve  the  wretched,  ariid  subdue  the  proud. 
Such  are  our  souls ;  but  what  doth  worth  avail 
When  kings  commit  to  hungry  priests  the  scale  ? 
All  merit's  lig^t  when  they  dispose  the  weight. 
Who  either  would  embroil  or  rule  the  state ; 
Defame  those  heroes  who  their  yoke  refuse, 
And  blast  that  honesty  they  cannot  use ; 
The  strength  and  safety  of  the  crown  destroy. 
And  the  Idng's  power  against  himself  employ ; 
Afihmt  his  friends,  deprive  him  of  the  brave  ; 
Bereft  of  these,  he  must  become  their  slave. 
Men,  like  our  money,  come  the  most  in  play, 
For  being  base,  and  of  a  coarse  allay. 
The  richest  medals,  and  the  purest  gold. 
Of  native  value,  aztd  exactest  mouk^ 
By  WOTth  oonceal'd,  in  private  doaets  shine,. 
For  vulgar  use  too  precious  and  too  fine ; 
Whilst  tin  and  copper,  with  new  stamping  bright. 
Coin  of  base  metal,  counterfbit  and  light, 
Do  aU  the  business  of  the  nation's  turn, 
Rais'd  in  contempt,  us'd  and  employ'd  in  soom. 
So  shining  virtues  are  for  courts  too  bright. 
Whose  guilty  actions  fly  the  searching  hf^t : 
Rich  in  themselves,  disdaining  to  aspire. 
Great  without  pomp,  they  wiUingly  retire ; 
Oive  place  to  foois,  whose  rash  misjudging  sense 
Increases  the  weak  Qoeasures  of  their  prince ; 


They  blindly  and  impUcitly  nm  on. 

Nor  see  those  dangers  whidi  the  others  shun : 

Who  slow  to  act,  each  business  duly  weigh. 

Advise  with  freedom,  and  with  care  obey  ; 

With  wisdom  fatal  to  their  interest,  strive 

To  make  their  monarch  lov'd,  and  natimi  thrive. 

Such  have  no  place  where  priests  and  women  reign. 

Who  love  fierce  driven,  and  a  looser  rein. 


VERSES, 


WRITTEK  FOR  THE  T  OAST  I N6-0  LASSES  OF  THE 
KIT^AT  CLUB,  17(^ 

Duchess  of  St.  Alban*s,' 

The  line  of  Vere,  so  long  renown'd  in  arms. 
Concludes  with  lustre  in  St.  Alban's  charms. 
Her  conquering  eyes  have  made  their  race  complete; 
They  rose  m  valour,  and  in  beauty  set. 

Duchess  ofBctmJbn. 

Oflkpring  of  a  tuneAil  sire. 
Blest  with  more  than  mortal  fire ; 
Likeness  ofa  mother's  face. 
Blest  with  more  than  mortal  grace; 
You  with  double  charms  surprise, 
With,  his  wit,  and  with  her  eyes. 

Lady  Mary  Churcfdil. 
Fairest  and  latest  of  the  beauteous  race,  [face ; 

Blest  with  your  parents'  wit,  and  her  first  blooming 
Bom  with  our  liberties  in  William's  reign. 
Your  eyes  alone  that  liberty  restrain. 

Duchess  cfRichnumd. 

Of  two  fair  Ridunonds  different  ages  boast. 
Theirs  was  the  first,  and  ours  the  brightest  toast ; 
Th'  adoRTS*  ofiferings  prove  who's  most  divine, 
They  sacrific'd  in  water,  we  in  wine. 

Lady  Suuderkmd, 

AU  Nature's  charms  in  Sunderland  appear, 
Bri^t  as  her  eyes,  and  as  her  reason  dear : 
Yet  stQl  their  force,  to  men  not  safdy  known, 
Seems  undiscover'd  to  hersdf  alone. 

Mademoiseae  Spanheime. 
Admir'd  in  Germany,  ador'd  in  France, 
Your  charms  to  brighter  glory  here  advance ; 
The  stubborn  Britons  own  your  beauty's  daim, 
And  with  their  native  toasts  enrol  your  name. 
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THE  BOOK-WORM, 

Come  hither,  boy,  we*11  hunt  to-day 
The  book-wonn,  rarening  beast  of  prey  I 
Produced  by  parent  earth,  at  odds, 
As  fame  rep<»t8  it,  with  die  gods. 
Him  frantic  hunger  wfldly  drives 
Against  a  thousand  authon*  lives : 

1  all  the  fields  of  wit  he  flies, 
L  his  head  with  clustering  eyes. 
With  horns  without,  and  tusks  within, 
And  scales  to  serve  him  for  a  skin. 
Observe  him  nearly,  lest  he  dimb 
To  wound  the  bards  of  ancient  time. 
Or  down  the  vale  of  fancy  so 
To  tear  seme  modem  wretoi  below. 
On  every  comer  fix  thine  eye, 
Or  ten  to  one  he  slips  thee  by. 
See  where  his  teeth  a  passage  eat; 
We'll  rouse  him  from  the  tep  retreat. 
But  who  the  8helter*s  forc'd  to  give  ? 
'Tis  sacred  Virgil,  as  I  live ! 
From  leaf  to  leaf,  horn  song  to  song. 
He  draws  his  tadpole  form  along ; 
He  mounts  the  gilded  edge  before, 
He*s  up !  he  sciras  the  cover  o'er. 
He  turns,  he  doubles,  there  he  past. 
And  here  we  have  him,  caught  at  last. 
Insatiate  brate,  whose  teeth  abuse 
The  sweetest  servants  of  the  Muse. 
(Nay  never  offer  to  deny, 
I  took  thee  in  the  fact  to  fly.) 
His  roses  nipt  in  every  page, 
My  poor  Anacreon  mourns  thy  rage ; 
By  thee  my  Ovid  wounded  lies ; 
By  thee  my  Lesbia's  sparrow  dies ;     ^ 
Thy  rabid  teeth  have  half  destroyed    * 
The  work  of  love  in  Biddy  Floyd, 
They  rent  Belinda's  locks  away, 
And  spoil'd  the  Blousdind  of  Gay. 
For  all,  for  every  single  deed. 
Relentless  justice  bi£  thee  bleed. 
Then  fall  a  victim  to  the  Nhie, 
Myself  Ae  priest,  my  desk  the  shrine. 

Bring  Homer,  Vii^  Tasso  near, 
To  pile  a  sacred  altar  here ; 
Hold,  bov,  thy  hand  outruns  thy  wit, 
Yon  rea4»'d  the  plays  that  Dennis  writ ; 
Yoa  teacfa'd  me  Phillips'  rustic  strain; 
Pray  take  your  mortal  bards  again. 

Come,  bind  the  victim,— 4here  he  lies. 
And  here  between  his  numerous  eyes 
This  venerable  dust  I  lay. 
From  manuscripts  just  swept  away. . 

The  goblet  in  my  hand  I  take, 
(For  the  Ubation's  yet  to  make) : 


A  health  to  poets !  all  their  days 
May  they  have  bread,  as  well  as  praise ; 
Sense  may  thev  seek,  and  less  engage 
In  papers  fiird  with  party-rage : 
But  if  their  riches  spoil  their  vein. 
Ye  Muses  make  them  poor  again. 

Now  bring  the  weapon,  yonder  blade. 
With  which  my  tuneftil  pens  are  made. 
I  strike  the  scales  that  arm  thee  round. 
And  twice  and  thrice  I  print  the  wound ; 
The  sacred  altar  floats  with  red. 
And  now  he  dies,  and  now  he's  dead. 

How  like  the  son  of  Jove  I  stand. 
This  hydra  stretch'd  beneath  my  hand : 
Lay  bare  the  monster's  entrails  here, 
To  see  what  dangers  threat  the  year : 
Ye  gods  I  what  sonnets  on  a  wench ! 
What  lean  translations  out  of  French  ! 
'Tis  plain  this  lobe  is  so  unsound, 
S —  prints,  before  the  months  go  round. 

But  hold,  before  I  dose  the  scene, 
The  sacred  altar  should  be  dean. 
Oh,  had  I  Shadwdl's  second  bavs. 
Or  Tate !  thy  pert  and  humble  lays  ! 
rVe  pair,  forgive  me,  when  I  vow 
I  never  miss'd  your  works  till  now) 
I'd  tear  the  leaves  to  wipe  the  shrine, 
(That  only  way  you  please  the  Nine)  ; 
But  since  I  chance  to  want  these  two, 
I'll  make  the  songs  of  Durfey  do. 

Rent  from  the  corpse,  on  vonder  pin, 
I  hang  the  scales  that  braced  it  in  ; 
I  hang  my  studious  morning-gown. 
And  write  my  own  inscription  down : 

""  This  trophy  from  the  Python  won. 
This  robe,  in  which  the  deed  was  done. 
These,  Pamdl,  glorying  in  the  feat, 
Hung  on  these  wdves,  the  Muses'  seat. 
Here  ignorance  and  hunger  found 
Large  reafans  of  wit  to  ravage  round  : 
Here  ignorance  and  hunger  fell ; 
Two  foes  in  one  I  sent  to  heU. 
Ye  poets,  who  my  labours  see, 
Come  share  the  triumph  all  with  me ! 
Ye  critics  !  bom  to  vex  the  Muse, 
Go  moum  the  grand  ally  you  lose." 


AN  ALLEGORY  ON  MAN. 

A  THOUOHTFUL  being,  long  and  spare. 
Our  race  of  mortals  call  him  Care 
(Were  Homer  living,  well  he  knew 
What  name  the  gods  had  call'd  him  too), 
With  fine  medianic  genius  wrought. 
And  lov'd  to  work,  though  no  one  bought. 
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This  being,  by  a  model  bred 
In  Jove^s  eternal  sable  head, 
Contriv'd  a  shape  empowerM  to  breathe. 
And  be  the  worldling  here  beneath. 

The  man  rose  staring  like  a  make, 
Wondering  to  see  himself  awake  ! 
Then  look'd  so  wise,  before  he  knew 
The  business  he  was  made  to  do ; 
That  pleased  to  see  with  what  a  grace 
He  gravely  show'd  his  forward  face, 
Jove  talked  of  breeding  him  on  high, 
An  under«something  of  the  sky. 

But  ere  he  gave  the  mighty  nod, 
Which  ever  binds  a  poef  s  god 
^or  which  his  curls  ambrosial  shake. 
And  mother  earth's  obliged  to  quake), 
He  saw  old  mother  earth  arise, 
She  stood  confessed  before  his  eyes  ; 
But  not  with  what  we  read  she  woie, 
A  castle  for  a  crown  before. 
Nor  with  long  streets  and  longer  roads 
Dangling  behind  her,  like  commodes : 
As  yet  with  wreaths  alone  she  drest, 
And  tzail'd  a  laodskip-painted  vest 
Then  thrice  she  raisM,  as  Ovid  said. 
And  thrice  she  bow*d  her  weighty  head. 

Her  honours  made,  great  Jove,  she  cry*d. 
This  thing  was  fashion*d  from  my  side : 
His  hands,  his  heart,  his  head,  are  mine ; 
Then  what.hast  thou  to  call  him  thhie  ? 
Nay  rather  ask,  the  monarch  said, 
WTiat  boots  his  hand,  his  heart,  his  head. 
Were  what  I  gave  removM  away  ? 
Thy  part's  an  idle  shape  of  clay. 

Halves,  more  than  halves  I  ciy'd  honest  Care, 
Your  pleas  would  make  your  tides  fair; 
You  daim  the  body,  you  the  soul. 
But  I  who  join'd  them,  claim  the  whole. 

Thus  with  the  Oods  debate  began. 
On  such  a  trivial  cause,  as  man. 
And  can  celestial  tempers  rage  ? 
Quoth  Viigil,  in  a  later  age. 

As  thus  they  wrangled.  Time  came  by ; 
(There's  none  that  paint  him  such  as  I, 
For  what  the  &bling  andenta  sung 
Makes  Saturn  old,  wlyen  time  was  young.) 
As  yet  his  wintors  had  not  shed 
Their  silver  honours  on  his  head ; 
He  just  had  got  his  pinions  finee, 
From  his  old  sire.  Eternity. 
A  serpent  girdled  round  he  wore, 
The  tail  within  the  mouth,  before ; 
By  which  our  almanacks  are  clear 
That  learned  Eg3rpt  meant  the  year. 
A  staff  he  carry'd,  whefe  on  high 
A  glass  was  fix'd  to  measure  by. 
As  amber  boxes  made  a  show 
For  heads  of  canes  an  age  ago. 
His  vest,  for  day  and  ni^ht,  was  py'd ; 
A  bending  sickle  arm'd  his  side ; 
And  spring's  new  months  his  train  adorn ! 
The  other  seasons  were  unborn. 

Known  by  the  Gods,  as  near  he  draws. 
They  make  him  umpire  of  the  cause. 
O'er  a  low  trunk  his  arm  he  laid. 
Where  since  his  hoars  a  dial  made; 


Then  leaning  heard  the  nice  debate. 
And  thus  pronounc'd  the  wonls  of  fiue : 

Since  body  from  the  parent  earth. 
And  soul  from  Jove  recdv'd  a  birth. 
Return  they  where  they  first  began ; 
But  since  their  union  makes  the  man. 
Till  Jove  and  earth  shall  part  these  two. 
To  Care  who  join'd  them,  man  is  due. 

He  said,  and  Bpnng  with  swift  career 
To  trace  a  circle  for  the  year ; 
Where  ever  since  the  seasons  wheel. 
And  tread  on  one  another's  heeL 

'Tis  well,  said  Jove,  and  for  consent 
Thund'ring  he  shook  the  firmament. 
Our  umpire  Time  shall  have  his  way. 
With  Care  I  let  the  creature  sUy : 
Let  business  vex  him,  avarice  blind, 
•Let  doubt  and  knowledge  rack  his  mind> 
Let  erroract,  opinion  mak. 
And  want  afflict,  and  uckneas  break. 
And  anger  bum,  dejection  chill, 
And  joy  distract,  and  sonow  kill. 
Till  arm'd  by  Care,  and  taught  to  mow. 
Time  draws  the  lonff  destructive  blow  ; 
And  wasted  man,  wnose  quick  decay 
Comes  hurrying  on  before  his  day. 
Shall  only  find  by  this  decree, 
The  soul  flies  sooner  back  to  me. 


THE  HERMIT. 

Fiot  in  a  wild,  unknown  to  public  view. 
From  youth  to  ase  a  reverend  hennit  grew  ; 
The  moss  his^bed,  the  cave  his  humble  cdl. 
His  food  the  fruits,  his  drink  the  crystal  well: 
Remote  from  men,  with  Ood  he  paas'd  his  days, 
Prayer  all  his  business,  all  his  pleasure  praiae. 

A  life  so  sacred,  such  serene  repose, 
Seem'd  heaven  itself,  till  one  suggestion  rose  ; 
That  vice  should  triumph,^  virtue  vice  obey. 
This  sprung  some  doubt  of  Providence's  sway : 
His  hopes  no  more  a  certain  prospect  boast. 
And  all  the  tenour  of  his  soul  is  lost: 
So  when  a  Aiooth  expanse  receives  imprest 
Calm  nature's  image  on  it's  watery  breast; 
Down  bend  the  banks,  the  trees  depending  ( 
And  skies  beneath  widi  answering  ootours  | 
But  if  a  stone  the  gentle  sea  divitt. 
Swift  ruffling  cirdes  curl  on  every  side, 
And  glimmering  fragments  of  a  broken  tun. 
Banks,  trees,  and  skies,  in  thick  disorder  run. 

To  dear  this  doubt,  to  know  the  world  by  sight. 
To  find  if  books^  or  swains,  report  it  right, 
(For  yet  by  swains  alone  the  world  he  mewy 
whose  feet  came  wandering  o'er  the  nightly  dew) 
He  quits  his  cdl ;  the  pilf^m  staff  he  mxe, 
And  fix'd  the  scallop  in  his  hat  before ; 
Then  with  the  sun  a  rising  journey  went. 
Sedate  to  think,  and  waufing  each  event. 

The  mom  was  wasted  in  £e  pathless  grass. 
And  long  and  lonesome  was  the  wild  to  pass ; 
But  when  the  southern  sun  had  warm'd  the  day, 
A  youth  came  posting  o'er  a  crossing  way ; 
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Ilia  niment  deoeot,  his  oompleKion  fiiii, 
And  soft  in  gnoeful  ringleU  wav*d  his  hair. 
Then  new  approaching,  father,  hail !  he  cry*d. 
And  hail,  my  son,  the  reverend  sire  leplj'd ; 
Vi^ords  fdJlowM  words,  ftom  question  answer  flow'd, 
And  talk  of  various  kind  deceived  the  road ; 
Till  each  with  other  pleas'd,  and  loth  to  put, 
While  in  their  age  they  differ,  join  in  heart. 
Thus  stands  an  aged  elm  in  iyy  bound. 
Thus  youthful  ivy  dasps  an  ehn  around. 

Now  sunk  the  sun ;  the  closing  hour  cH  day 
Came  onwaid,  mantled  o*er  with  sober  grey ; 
Nature  in  siloioe  bid  the  world  repose; 
When  near  the  load  a  stately  palace  rose : 
There,  by  the  moon,  through  rsnks  of  trees  they  pass, 
Whose  verdure  aDwn*d  their  sloping  sides  of  grass ; 
It  diancM  the  noUe  master  of  the  dome 
StOl  made  his  house  the  wandering  Btranga*s  home : 
Yet  still  the  kindness,  from  a  thirst  of  praise, 
ProvM  the  vain  flourish  of  esqpensive  ease. 
The  pair  arrive :  the  Uvery'd  servants  wait ; 
Their  lord  receives  them  at  the  pompous  gate. 
The  table  grosns  with  costly  piles  of  foo^ 
And  all  is  more  than  hospiubly  good. 
Then  led  to  rest,  the  day's  long  toil  they  drown, 
Deep  sunk  in  sleeps  and  silk,  and  heaps  of  down. 

At  length  *tis  mom,  and  at  the  dawn  of  day, 
Akmg  the  wide  canals  the  sephyis  pUy : 
Fresh  o'er  the  gay  pwtenes  the  breeaes  creep, 
And  shake  the  nd^bouring  wood,  to  banish  sleep. 
Up  rise  the  guests,  obedient  to  the  call : 
An  early  banquet  deck*d  the  splendid  hall ; 
Rich  lusdons  wine  a  golden  goblet  grac'd. 
Which  the  kind  master  forc'd  the  guests  to  taste. 
Then,  pleased  and  thankiul,  from  the  porch  they  go ; 
And,  but  the  landhwd,  none  had  cause  of  woe : 
His  cup  was  vanished ;  for  in  secret  guise 
The  younger  guest  purloin'd  the  glittering  priae. 

As  one  who  spies  a  sorpent  in  his  way, 
Oiistening  and  basking  in  the  summer  ray, 
Disorder'd  sto^  to  shun  the  danger  near, 
Then  walks  with  iaintness  on,  ai^  looks  with  fear; 
So  aeem'd  the  sire ;  when  far  upon  the  road. 
The  shining  spoil  his  wily  partner  show*d. 
He  stopped  with  silence,  walk'd  with  trembling  heart. 
And  much  he  wiah'd  but  durst  not  ask  to  part : 
Murmuring  he  lifb  his  eyes,  and  thinks  it  hard 
That  generous  actions  meet  a  base  reward. 

WUle  thus  they  pass,  the  sun  his  glory  shrouds, 
The  changing  skies  hang  out  their  sable  clouds ; 
A  sound  in  air  presag'd  approaching  rain. 
And  beasts  to  covert  scud  across  the  plain. 
Wam'd  by  the  signs,  the  wandering  pair  retreat. 
To  seek  for  shelter  at  a  nei^booring  seat 
'Twas  built  with  turrets,  on  a  rising  ground. 
And  strong,  and  large,  and  unimprov  d  around ; 
Its  owner's  temper,  timorous  and  severe. 
Unkind  and  griping,  caus'd  a  desert  there. 

As  near  the  miser's  heavy  doors  they  drew. 
Fierce  rising  gusts  with  sudden  fury  blew ; 
The  nimble  lightning  mix'd  with  showers  began. 
And  o'er  their  heads  loud  rolling  thunders  ran. 
Here  long  they  knock,  but  knock  or  csU  in  vain. 
Driven  by  the  wind,  and  batter'd  by  the  rain. 
At  length  some  pity  wsrm'd  the  master's  breast 
('Twas  then  bu  tfaRsbold  first 'receiv'd  a  guest); 


Slow  creaking  turns  the  door  with  jealous  care, 
And  half  he  welcomes  in  the  shivering  pair ; 
One  frugal  faggot  lights  the  naked  walls, 
And  nature's  fervour  through  their  limbs  recalls. 
Bread  of  the  coarsest  sort,  with  eager  wine, 
(Each  hardly  granted)  serv'd  them  both  to  dine ; 
And  when  the  tempest  first  appear'd  to  cease, 
A  ready  warning  bid  them  part  in  peace. 

With  still  remark  the  pondering  hermit  view'd. 
In  one  so  rich,  a  life  so  poor  and  rude; 
And  why  should  such,  within  himself  he  cry'4. 
Lock  the  lost  wealth  a  thousand  want  beside  ? 
But  what  new  noarlcs  of  wonder  soon  took  place, 
In  every  settling  feature  of  his  face ; 
When  from  his  vest  the  young  companion  bore 
That  cup  the  generous  landloni  own'd  before. 
And  paid  promsely  with  the  precious  bowl 
The  stmted  kindness  of  this  churlish  soul. 

But  now  the  clouds  in  airy  tumult  fly ; 
The  sun  emerging  opes  sn  aaure  sky ; 
A  firesher  green  the  smelling  leaves  display. 
And,  glittering  as  they  tremble,  cheer  the  day  a 
The  weather  courts  them  from  the  poor  retreat, 
And  the  glad  master  bolts  the  wsry  gate. 

While   hence   they  walk,  the   pilgrim's  bosom 
wrought 
With  all  the  travel  of  uncertain  thought ; 
His  partner's  acts  without  their  cause  appear, 
'Twas  there  a  vice,  and  seem'd  a  madness  liere : 
Detesting  that,  and  pitying  this,  he  goes, 
Lost  and  confounded  with  the  various  shows. 

Now  night's  dim  shades  again  involve  the  sky. 
Again  the  wanderers  want  a  place  to  lie ; 
Again  they  search,  and  find  a  lodging  nigh. 
The  soil  improved  around,  the  mansion  neat, 
And  neither  poorly  low,  nor  idly  great : 
It  seem'd  to  speak  its  master's  turn  of  mind. 
Content,  and  not  for  praise  but  virtue  kind. 

Hither  the  walkers  turn  with  weary  feet. 
Then  bless  the  mansion,  and  the  master  greet  t 
Their  greeting  fair,  bestow'd  with  modest  guise. 
The  courteous  master  hears,  and  thus  replies : 

Without  a  vain,  without  a  grudging  heart, 
To  him  who  gives  us  all,  I  yield  a  part; 
From  him  you  come,  for  him  accept  it  here, 
A  frank  and  sober,  more  than  costly  cheer. 
He  spoke,  and  bid  the  welcome  table  spread : 
They  talk  of  virtue  till  the  time  of  bed. 
When  the  grave  household  roimd  his  ludl  repair, 
Wam'd  by  a  bell,  snd  dose  the  hours  with  prayer. 

At  length  the  world,  renew'd  by  calm  repose. 
Was  strong  for  toil,  the  dappled  mom  arose ; 
Before  the  pilgrims  psrt,  the  younaer  crept, 
Near  the  clos'd  cradle  where  an  infant  slept, 
And  writh'd  his  neck :  the  landlord's  little  pride, . 
O  strange  return !  grew  black,  and  gasp'd,  and  dy'd. 
Horror  of  horrors !  what  I  his  only  son ! 
How  look'd  our  hermit  when  the  fact  was  done  I 
Not  hell,  though  hell's  black  jaws  in  sunder  part. 
And  breathe  Uue  fire,  could  more  assault  his  heart. 

Confused,  and  struck  with  silence  at  the  deed. 
He  flies,  but  trembling  fails  to  fly  with  speed. 
Hio  steps  the  youth  pursues ;  the  country  lay 
Perplex'd  with  roads,  a  servant  diow'd.the  way: 
A  river  cross'd  the  path ;  the  passage  o'er 
Was  nice  to  find;  the  servant  tiod  before; 
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Long  amifl  of  oaks  an  open  bridge  supply'd, 
And  deep  the  wsyes  beneath  the  bending  glide. 
The  youth,  who  seemM  to  watch  a  time  to  sin, 
Appioach'd  the  caieless  guide,  and  thrust  him  in ;, 
Plunging  he  falls,  and  rising  lifts  his  head. 
Then  flashing  turns,  and  unks  among  the  dead. 

Wild,  sparkling  rage  inflames  the  father's  eyes. 
He  bursts  the  bands  of  fear,  and  madly  cries, 
Detested  wretch ! — But  scarce  his  speech  began. 
When  the  strange  partner  seem'd  lio. longer  man : 
His  youthfiil  face  grew  more  serenely  sweet ; 
His  robe  tum*d  white,  and  flowed  upon  his  fieet ; 
Fair  rounds  of  radiant  points  inyest  his  hair ; 
Celestial  odours  breathe  through  purpled  air ; 
And  winffs,  whose  colours  slitterM  on  the  day. 
Wide  at  his  back  then*  gradual  plumes  display. 
The  form  ethezeal  burst  upon  hiB  sight, 
And  moves  in  all  the  majesty  of  light. 

Though  loud  at  first  the  pilgrim's  passion  grew, 
Suddoi  he  gaz'd,  and  wist  not  what  to  do ; 
Surprise  in  secret  chains  his  words  suspends, 
And  in  a  calm  his  settling  temper  ends. 
But  silence  here  the  beauteous  angd  broke 
(The  voice  of  music  ravish'd  as  he  spoke) : 

Thy  prayer,  thy  praise,  thy  lifb  to  vice  unknown. 
In  sweet  niemorial  rise  b^ore  the  throne : 
These  charms  success  in  our  bright  region  find. 
And  force  an  angel  down  to  calm  thy  mind ; 
For  this  oommission'd,  I  forsook  the  sky ; 
Nay,  cease  to  kneel — ^Thy  feUow-servant  L 

Then  know  the  truth  of  government  divine, 
And  let  these  scruples  be  no  longer  thine. 

The  Maker  jusdy  claims  that  world  he  made, 
In  this  the  right  of  Providence  is  laid ; 
Its  sacred  majesty  through  all  depends 
On  using  second  means  to  work  his  ends : 
'Tis  thus,  withdrawn  in  state  from  human  eye, 
The  Power  exerts  his  attributes  on  high ; 
Yofir  actions  uses  nor  controls  your  inU, 
And  bids  the  doubting  sons  of  men  be  sdlL 

What  smnge  events  can  strike  with  more  surprise. 
Than  those  which  lately  struck  thy  wondering  eyes  ? 
Yet,  taught  by  these,  confess  th'  Almighty  just, 
And  where  you  can't  unriddle  leam  to  trust ! 


The  great,  vain  man,  who  faxed  on  costly  food. 
Whose  ufe  was  too  luxurious  to  be  good ; 
Who  made  his  ivory  stands  with  goblets  shine. 
And  fore'd  his  guests  to  morning  draughts  of  wine  ; 
Has,  with  the  cup,  the  graceless  custom  lost. 
And  still  he  welcomes,  but  with  less  of  cost 

The  mean  susmdous  wretdi,  whose  bolted  door 
Ne'er  mov'd  in  duty  to  the  wandering  poor; 
WiUi  him  I  left  the  cup,  to  teach  his  mind 
That  Heaven  can  bless,  if  mortals  will  be  kind. 
Conscious  of  wanting  worth,  he  views  the  bowl. 
And  feds  compassion  touch  his  grateful  adul. 
Thus  artists  melt  the  suUen  ore  of  lead. 
With  heaping  coals  of  fire  upon  its  head ; 
In  the  kind  warmth  the  metal  leazns  to  ^ow. 
And  loose  ftom  dross  the  silver  runs  below. 

Long  had  our  pious  fidend  in  virtue  trod. 
But  now  the  child  half  wean'd  his  heart  from  Ood  ; 
(Child  of  his  age)  for  him  he  liv'd  in  pain. 
And  measur'd  back  his  steps  to  earth  agahx. 
To  what  excesses-had  his  dotage  run  ? 
But  Ood,  to  save  the  fttther,  took  the  son. 
To  all  but  thee,  in  fits  he  seem'd  to  go, 
(And  'twas  my  ministry  to  deal  the  blow) : 
The  poor  fond  parent,  humbled  in  the  dust. 
Now  owns  in  tears  the  punishment  was  just. 

But  now  had  all  his  fortune  Mt  a  wrack. 
Had  that  false  servant  sped  in  safety  back; 
This  night  his  tieasnr'd  heaps  he  meant  to  steal. 
And  what  a  ftmd  of  charity  would  fail  t 
Thus  Heaven  Instructs  thy  mind :  this  trial  o'er» 
Depart  in  peace,  resign,  and  sin  no  more. 

On  soundin&.pinioiis  here  the  youth  withdrew. 
The  sage  stood  wondering  as  the  seraph  flew. 
Thus  look'd  Elisha  when,  to  mount  on  hi^ 
His  master  took  the  diariot  of  the  sky ; 
The  fiery  pomp  ascending  left  to  view, 
The  prophet  gased,  and  wish'd  to  fbUow  too. 

The  bendi^  hennit  here  a  prayer  begun, 
^'  Lord  I  as  m  Heaven,  on  earth  Ay  wiu  be  done:** 
Then  gladly  turning,  sought  his  asident  place, 
And  pass'd  a  life  of  piety  and  peaee. 
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AN  EPISTLE 

TO  FLEETWOOD  8HEPHARD,  ESQ. 

When  crowding  folkB,  with  strange  ill  faces, 
Were  making  legs,  and  begging  places. 
And  some  with  patents,  some  with  merit, 
TiT*d  out  my  good  Lord  Dorset's  spirit : 
Sneaking  I  stood  amongst  the  crew, 
DcaiiJne  much  to  speak  with  you. 
I  waited  wink  the  dock  struck  thrice. 
And  footman  brought  out  iiAy  lies ; 
TUl,  patienoe  vext,  and  legs  grown  weary, 
I  thoii^t  it  was  in  vain  to  tarry : 
But  dfl  opine  it  might  be  better, 
By  penny.poet  to  send  a  letter. 
Now  if  yoa  miss  of  this  epistle, 
I^m  baulkM  again,  and  may  go  whistle. 
My  business^  Sir,  you'll  quickly  guess, 
Is  to  desire  some  little  place ; 
And  fidr  pretensions  I  haye  fc^r't. 
Much  need,  and  very  small  desert. 
Mliene'er  I  writ  to  you,  I  wanted ; 
I  always  b^gg'd,  you  always  granted. 
Now,  as  you  took  me  up  when  little. 
Gave  me  my  learning  and  my  vittle;' 
Ask*d  for  me,  ftom  my  lord,  thfaigs  fitting. 
Kind  as  I'd  been  your  own  begetting ; 
Confirm  what  formerly  you've  given, 
Nor  leave  me  now  at  six  and  seven. 
As  Sunderiand  has  left  Mun  Stephen. 

No  famihr,  that  takes  a  whdp 
When  first  he  laps,  and  scarce  can  yelp. 
Neglects  or  turns  hhn  out  of  gate 
When  he's  grown  up  to  dog's  estate : 
Nor  parish,  if  they  once  adopt 
The  spurious  brats  by  strollers  dropt, 
Leave  them,  when  grown  up  lusty  fellows. 
To  the  wide  wodd,  that  is,  the  gallows: 
No,  diank  them  ftx  their  love,  that's  worse 
Than  if  they'd  throttled  them  at  nurse. 

My  nnde,  rest  his  soul  t  when  living, 
Mi^t  have  oontriv'd  me  ways  of  thriving ; 
Taujg^t  me  with  cyder  to  replenish 
My  vala,  or  efobnig  tide  of  Rhenish. 
So  when  for  hock  I  drew  prSckt  white-wine, 
Swear't  had  the  flavour,  and  was  right  wine. 
Or  sent  me  with  ten  pounds  to  Fomi- 
val's  inn,  to  acme  good  rogue-attorney ; 
Where  now,  by  forjpng  dnds,  and  cheating, 
I'd  found  some  handMie  ways  of  getting. 

An  this  you  made  me  quit,  to  follow 
That  sneaUng  whey-£K'd  god  Apollo; 
Sent  roe  among  a  fiddlinj^  crew 
Of  folks,  I'd  never  seen  nor  knew. 


Calliope,  and  Ood  knows  who. 

To  add  no  nloie  invectives  to  it, 

You  spoil'd  the  youth,  to  make  a  poet. 

In  common  justice.  Sir,  there's  no  man 

That  makes  the  whore,  but  keeps  the  woman. 

Among  all  honest  Christian  people. 

Whoe'er  break  limbs,  maintains  the  cripple. 

The  sum  of  all  I  have  to  say. 
Is,  that  you'd  put  me  is  some  way  ( 
And  your  petitioner  shaU  pray — 

There's  one  thing  more  I  had  almost  slipt. 
But  that  mav  do  as  weO  in  postscript : 
My  ftiend  Charles  Montague's  preferred ; 
Nor  would  I  have  it  long  observ'd. 
That  one  mouse  eats,  while  t'other's  starv'd. 


ANOTHER  EPISTLE  TO  THE  SAME, 

Burleigh^  May  14,  IG89. 
Sir, 
As  once  atwdvemonth  to  the  priest. 
Holy  at  Rome,  here  Antidirist, 
The  Spanish  king  presents  a  jennet. 
To  show  his'love — that's  all  that's  in  it : 
For  if  his  holiness  would  diump 
His  reverend  bum  Against  horse's  rump. 
He  might  b'  equipt  from  his  own  stable 
With  one  more  white,  and  eke  more  able  r 
Or  as,  with  gondolas  and  men,  his 
Good  excellence  the  Duke  of  Venice 
(I  wish,  for  rhyme,  't  had  been  the  king) 
Sails  out,  and  gives  the  gulf  a  ring ; 
Which  tiick  of  state,  he  wisdy  maintains, 
Keeps  kindness  up  'twixt  old  acquaintance ; 
For  else,  in  honest  truth,  the  sea 
Has  much  len  need  of  gold  than  lie : 
(h-,  not  to  rove,  and  pump  one's  fimcy 
For  Popish  similes  beyond  sea ; 
As  folks  from  mud-wall'd  tenement 
Bring  landlords  pepper-corn  for  rent ; 
Present  a  turkey,  or  a  hen, 
To  those  might  better  spare  them  ten  ;— 
Ev'n  so,  with  all  submission,  I 
(For  first  men  instance,  ihen  apply) 
Send  you  each  yesr  a  homdy  letter. 
Who  may  return  me  much  a  better. 

Then  take  it,  Sur,  as  it  was  writ. 
To  pay  respect,  and  not  show  wit: 
Nor  look  askew  at  what  it  saith ; 
There's  no  petition  hi  it— 'foith. 

Here  some  would  scratch  then*  heads,  and  try 
What  they  should  write,  and  how,'  and  why ; 
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But  I  ooiMseive,  such  folks  aie  quite  Sn 

Mistakes,  in  theory  of  wridng. 

If  once  for  principle  *tifi  laid, 

That  thought  is  trouble  to  the  head ; 

I  argue  thus :  the  world  agrees 

That  he  writes  well,  who  writes  with  ease : 

Then  he,  by  sequel  logical. 

Writes  best  that  never  thinks  at  aD. 

Vene  comes  from  heaven,  like  inward  lig^t ; 
M  ene  human  pains  can'  ne^er  come  by*t ; 
The  god,  not  we,  the  poem  makes ; 
We  only  tell  folks  what  he  speaks. 
Hence,  when  anatomists  disooune. 
How  like  brutes*  organs  aie  to  ours ; 
They  grant,  if  higher  powers  think  fit, 
A  bear  might  soon  be  made  a  wit; 
And  that,  for  any  thing  in  natnxe,' 
Piffs  might  squeak  love-odes,  dogs  bark  aatiie. 

Afemnon,  thoudli  ston^  was  counted  vocal ;  ' 
Bvt  *twaa  the  god,  meanwhile,  that  spoke  aU. 
Rome  oft  has  heard  a  csBss  haranguing. 
With  prompting  priest  behind  the  hanging : 
The  wooden  head  resolved  the  questiim 
While  you  and  Pettis  help'd  the  jest  on. 

Your  crabbed  rogues,  that  read  Lucretius, 
Are  against  gods,  yoa  know  ;  and  teadi  us, 
The  Mds  make  not  the  poet;  but 
The  ttiesis,  vice-versa  put. 
Should  Hebvew.wise  be  understood ; 
And  means,  the  poet  makes  the  god. 

Egyptian  gardeners  thus  are  said  to 
Have  set  the  leeks  they  after  prayM  to ; 
And  Romish  bakers  praise  the  cfeity 
Thev  chippM  while  yet  in  its  paniety. 

That  wnen  you  poets  swear  and  cry, 
The  god  inspires ;  I  rave,  I  die ; 
If  inward  wind  does  truly  swell  jre, 
*T  must  be  the  cholic  in  your  bdly : 
That  writing  is  but  just  like  dice, 
And  lucky  mains  miake  peqkle  idse : 
That  jumbled  words,  if  foitune  throw  *em, 
Shall,  If eU  as  Dryden,  foim  a  poem ; 
Or  miake  a  speedi,  comet  and  witty. 
As  you  know  who— at  the  committee. 

So  atoms  dandns  round  the  centre. 
They  urge,  made  aa  things  at  a  venture. 

But,  granting  mattars  uiould  be  spoke 
Bv  method,  rawer  than  by  luck ; 
This  may  confine  their  yt»unger  styles. 
Whom  Dryden  pedagogues  at  Will's ; 
But  never  could  be  meant  to  tie 
Authentic  wits,  like  you  and  I ; 
For  as  youns  children,  who  are  tied  in 
Oo-carts,  to  Keep  their  steps  from  sliding; 
When  members  knit,  and  legs  grow  stronger. 
Make  use  of  such  machioe  no  longer; 
But  leap  pro  RbitUy  and  scout 
On  horse  called  hobby,  or  without; 
So  when  at  school  we  first  declaim. 
Old  Busby  walks  us  in  a  theme. 
Whose  props  support  our  infimt  vein. 
And  he%  ttie  ridnts  in  Oie  brain : 
But,  when  our  souls  their  force  dilate. 
And  thoughto  grow  up  to  wit's  estate ; 
In  vene  or  prose,  we  write  or  chat, 
Not  sizpeooe  matter  upon  what. 


*Tis  not  how  well  an  author  says ; 
But  *ds  how  much,  that  gathers  praise. 
Tonson,  who  is  himself  a  wit. 
Counts  writers'  merits  by  the  sheet. 
Thus  each  should  downwith  all  he  thinks. 
As  boys  eat  bread,  to-  fill  up  dunks. 

Kind  Sir,  I  should  be  g^  to  see  you; 
I  hope  y'  are  well ;  so  Ood  be  wi*  you ; 
Was  all  I  thought  at  first  to  write : 
But  things  since  then  are  alter'd  quite  ; 
Fancies  now  in,  and  Muse  flies  high : 
So  Ood  knows  when  my  dadc  will  lie : 
I  must.  Sir,  prattle  on,  as  afore, 
And  b^  your  pardon  yet  this  half  Jioor. 

So  at  pure  bam  of  loud  Non-con, 
Where  with  my  grannum  I  have  gone. 
When  Lobb  had  sifted  all  his  text. 
And  I  well  hop'd  the  pudding  next ; 
'^  Now  to  apply,*'  has  plagu'd  me  move 
Than  all  his  villain  cant  before. 

For  your  religion,  first,  of  her, 
Your  friends  do  savoury  things  aver ; 
They  say,  she's  honest  as  your  daret. 
Nor  sour'd  with  cant,  nor  stumm'd  with  matt ; 
Your  chamber  is  the  sole  retreat 
Of  chaplains  every  Sunday  night: 
Of  grace,  no  doubt,  a  certain  sign, 
W&n  layman  heafds  with  man  divine ; 
For  if  their  fome  be  justly  great, 
'  Who  would  no  Popuh  nuncio  treat ; 
That  his  is  greater,  we  must  grant. 
Who  win  treat  nnndos  Protestant. 
One  sin^  positive  weighs  moe, 
You  know,  than  negatives  a  score. 

In  politics,  I  hear,  you're  stanch, 
Direcdy  bent  against  the  French  ; 
Deny  to  have  your  free-bom  toe 
Dragoen'd  into  a  wooden  shoe : 
Are  in  no  plots;  but  fairiy  drive  at 
The  public  wdfare,  in  your  private  ; 
And  wiU  for  Enoland's  glory  try 
Turks,  Jews,  and  Jesuits,  to  defy. 
And  keep  your  jdaces  tiU  you  die. 

For  me,  whom  wandering  fortune  threw 
From  what  I  lov'd,  the  town  and  you : 
Let  me  just  tell  you  how  my  time  is 
Past  in  a  country  ]i&.-JDmprimis, 
As  soon  as  Phoebus'  rays  inspect  us, 
First,  Sir,  I  read,  and  &m  I  breakfrMt; 
So  on,  till  'fbresaid  god  does  set, 
I  sometimes  study,  sometimes  eat 
Thus,  of  your  iieroes  and  brave  boys. 
With  whom  old  Homer  makes  sudi  noise,  > 
The  greatest  actions  I  can  find. 
Are,  that  they  did  their  work,  and  dm'd. 

The  books,  of  whidi  I'm  chiefly  fond. 
Are  such  as  tou  have  whilom  conn'd ; 
That  treat  of  Ghma's  dvil  law. 
And  subjects'  rights  in  Ooleonda; 
Of  highway  dephsnts  at  C^lon, 
That  rob  in  dans,  like  men  o'tfa'  Hi^^iland; 
Of  apes  that  stom  or  keep  a  town. 
As  well  almost  as  Count  Laonm; 
Of  unicornis  and  alligators, 
Elks,  mermaids,  mummifs,  witches,  satyrs. 
And  twenty  other  stnnger  matters ; 
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Which,  though  they*re  things  IVe  no  concern  in. 
Make  aU  oar  grooms  admire  my  learning. 

Critica  I  read  on  other  men. 
And  hyners  upon  them  again  ; 
From  whoae  remarks  I  give  opinion 
On  twenty  books,  yet  ne*er  look  in  one. 

Then  all  your  wits  that  ^eer  and  sham, 
Down  ftom  i>aD  Quixote  to  Tom  Tzam; 
Ftaax  wbam  I  jests  and  puns  purloin, 
And  slfly  put  them  off  for  mine : 
Fond  to  be  thought  a  countiy  wit : ' 
The  rest-^whcn  fate  and  you  think  fit 

Somethnes  I  dimb  mv  mare,  and  kick  her 
To  bottled  ale,  and  nei^bouzing  vicar; 
Sometimes  at  Stamford  take  a  quart. 
Squire  Shephard^s  health— WiUi  all  my  heart 

Thus  without  much  delist  or  grief, 
I  fool  away  an  idle  life : 
TiU  ShadweQ  fiom  die  town  retites 
(Chok'd  up  with  fiune  and  sea-coal  fires) 
To  Ueas  the  wood  with  peaoeaj  lyric : 
Then  hey  for  praise  and  panwyric ; 
Justice  restored,  and  nations  fteed. 
And  wreaths  round  WiHiam^s  glorious  head. 


TO  THE 

HOXr.  CHARLES  MONTAGUEy  ESQ, 

ATTEKWARDS  EABL  OF  HALIFAX. 

IIowE*ER,  'ds  wen,  that  while  mankind 
Thioo^  fiite*s  pervene  meander  errs. 

He  can  imaginM  pleasures  find. 
To  combat  agahist  real  cares. 

Fandes  and  notions  he  pursues. 
Which  ne'er  had  being  but  in  thought ; 

Each,  like  the  Grecian  ardst,  woos 
The  image  he  himself  has  wxoo^t 

Against  experience  he  believes; 

He  argues  against  demonstration ; 
Pleas'd,  when  his  reason  he  ^deceives ; 

And  sets  his  judgment  by  his  passion. 

The  hoary  fool,  who  many  days 
Has  stnigg^  with  continued  sorrow. 

Renews  his  hope,  and  blindly  lays 
The  desperate  bet  upon  to-monow. 

To-moRow  comes ;  *tis  noon.  His  night ; 

This  day  like  an  the  former  flies: 
Yet  on  he  runs,  to  seek  delight 

Tojnotiow,  tm  to-night  he  dies. 

Out  hopes,  like  towering  falcons,  aim 

At  obiects  in  an  airy  heigjit : 
The  Httle  pleasure  of  the  game 

Is  fiom  afar  to  view  the  flight 

Our  anxious  pains  we,  aU  the  day, 
In  seardi  of  what  we  like,  employ : 

Sconunc  at  nl|^  the  worthless  prey. 
We  &d  the  labour  gave  the  joy. 


At  distance  through  an  artful  glass 
To  the  mind's  eye  things  well  appear : 

They  lose  their  fbxrns,  and  make  a  mass 
ConittsM  and  black  if  brought  too  near. 

If  we  see  right,  we  see  our  woes : 
Then  what  avails  it  to  have  eyes  ? 

From  ignorance  our  comfort  ilows : 
The  only  wretched  are  the  wise. 

We  wearied  should  lie  down  in  death : 
This  cheat  of  life  would  take  no  more ; 

If  you  thouffht  &me  but  empty  breath, 
I  Phillis  but  a  perjur'd  whore. 


THE  LADY'S  LOOKING^GLASl 

IN   XMITATIOK   OF  A  OEEEX  IDYLLIV] 


Celia  and  I  the  other  day 
WalkM  o*er  the  sand^hiUs  to  the  sea : 
The  setting  sun  adom*d  the  coast. 
His  beams  entire,  his  fierceness  lost  t 
And,  on  the  surface  of  the  deep. 
The  winds  lav  only  not  asleq^ 
The  nymph  did  like  the  scene  appear, 
Screndy  pleasant,  calmly  fairs 
Soft  feU  her  words,  as  fiew  the  air. 
With  secret  joy  I  heard  her  say,  • 

That  sh^  would  never  miss  one  day 
A  walk  so  fine,  a  sight  so  gay. 

But,  oh  the  diangc^I  the  winds  grow  high ; 
Impending  tempests  charge  the  sky : 
The  li^tning  flies,  the  thunder  roars  ; 
And  big  waves  lash  the  ftiahtenM  shores. 
Struck  with  the  horror  of  the  sioht. 
She  turns  her  head,  and  wings  Eer  flight : 
And,  txcmbling,  vows  8he*U  ne*er  again 
Approach  the  shore,  or  view  the  main. 

Once  more  at  least  look  back,  said  I, 
Thyself  in  that  large  glass  descry : 
When  thou  art  in  good  humour  drest ;. 
When  gentle  reason  rules  thy  breast ; 
The  sun  upon  the  calmest  sea 
Appears  not  half  so  bright  as  thee  i 
*Tis  then  that  with  de%ht  I  rove 
Upon  thy  boundless  depth  of  love : 
I  bless  my  chain ;  I  hand  my  oar  ; 
Nor  think  on  aU  I  left  on  shore. 

But  when  vain  doubt  and  groundlqin  fear 
Do  that  dear  foolish  bosom  tear; 
When  the  big  lip  and  watery  eye 
TeU  me,  the  rising  storm  is  ni^ ; 
'Tis  then,  thou  art  yon  angry  main, 
DefcnnM.  by  wfaids,  and  dashed  by  nin ; 
And  the  poor  sailor,  that  must  try 
Its  ftury,  labours  len  than  L 

Shipwrecked,  ui  vain  to  land  I  make, 
While  love  and  fate  stin  drite  me  back  i 
ForcM  to  dote  on  thee  thy  own  way, 
I  chide  thee  flrst,  and  then  obey. 
Wretched  when  ftom  thee,  vexM  when  nigh, 
I  with  tliee,  or  without  thee,  die. 
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SELECT  BRITISH  POETS. 


LOVE  DISARMED. 

Beneath  a  myrtle's  verdant  shade 
As  Cloe  half  asleep  waa  laid, 
Cupid  perchM  lightly  on  her  breast. 
And  in  that  heaven  desirM  to  rest ; 
Over  her  paps  his  wings  he  spread : 
Between  he  found  a  downy  bed. 
And  nestled  in  his  little  head. 

Still  lay  the  god :  the  nymph,  suipiisM, 
Yet  mistress  of  herself,  devis'd 
How  she  the  vagrant  might  enthral. 
And  captive  him,  who  captives  alL 

Her  bodice  half-way  she  unlacM : 
About  his  arms  she  slily  cast 
^he  silken  bond,  and  held  him  fast 

ilk  god  awakM :  and  thiice  in  vain 
HMtrove  to  break  the  cruel  dudn ; 
A^Bthrice  in  vain  he  shook  his  wing, 
^HnberM  in  the  silken  uttrng. 

Tluttering  the  god,  and  weeping,  said, 
Pity  poor  Cupid,  generous  maid. 
Who  happen'd,  bdng  blind,  to  stray. 
And  on  thy  bosom  lost  his  way ; 
Who  strayed,  alas !  but  knew  too  well. 
He  never  there  must  hope  to  dweO : 
Set  an  unhappy  prisoner  free, 
Who  ne*er  intended  harm  to  thee. 

To  m^iertains  not,  she  replies. 
To  know  or  caie  where  Cupid  flies; 
What  are  his  haunts,  or  which  his  way ; 
Where  he  would  dwell,  or  whither  stray ; 
Yet  will  I  never  set  thee  free ; 
For  hann  was  meant,  and  harm  to  me. 

Vain  fears  that  vex  thy  virgfai  heart  f 
1*11  give  thee  up  my  bow  and  dart ; 
Untangle  but  this  cruel  diain, 
And  finely  let  me  fly  again. 

Agreed :  secure  my  virgin  heart : 
Instant  give  up  thy  bow  and  dart  r 
The  diain  1*11  in  return  untie ; 
And  freely  thou  again  shalt  fly. 
Thus  she  the  captive  did  deliver ; 
The  captive  thus  gave  up  his  quiver; 
The  god  disaim'd,  e*er  ^ce  that  day. 
Passes  his  life  in  harmless  play ; 
Flies  round,  or  sits  upon  her  breast, 
A  little,  fluttering,  idle  guest. 

E*er  since  that  day,  the  beauteous  maid 
Governs  the  world  in  Cupid's  stead ; 
Directs  his  arrow  as  she  wills ; 
Oives  giief,  or  pleasure ;  spares,  or  kills. 


THE  DOVE. 

"  — Tantanic  animls  cceleftibiu  irn  r 

Ik  Virgil's  sacared  verse  we  find. 
That  passion  can  depress  or  raise 

The  heavenly,  as  the  human  mind : 
Who  dare  deny  what  VirgU  says  ? 

But,  if  they  should,  what  our  great  master 
Has  thus  laid  down,  my  tale  shall  prove :  • 

Fair  Venus  wept  the  sad  disaster 
Of  having  lost  her  &vouiite  dove. 


Firg. 


In  complaisance  poor  Cupid  moum'd ; 

His  grief  relievM  his  mother's  pain ; 
He  vow'd  he'd  leave  no  stone  untum'd. 

But  she  should  have  her  dove  again. 

Though  notie,  said  he,  shall  yet  be  nam'd, 

I  know  the  felon  well  enough : 
But  be  die  not,  mamma,  condiemn'd 

Without  a  £shr  and  legal  proof. 

With  that,  his  longest  dart  he  took. 
As  constable  woUd  take  his  staff: 

That  gods  desire  like  men  to  look. 
Would  make  ev'n  Henuditus  laugh. 

Love's  subalterns,  a  duteous  band. 

Like  watchmen,  round  their  chief  appear  t 

Eadi  had  his  lantern  in  his  hand; 
And  Venus  maak'd  brought  up  the  rear. 

Accoutred  thus,  their  .eager  step 

To  Cloe's  lodging  they  directed : 
(At  once  I  write,  aUs !  and  weep, 

That  Cloe  is  of  theft  suspected).  , 

Late  they  set  out,  had  far  to  go : 
St.  Diinstan's  as  they  pass'd  struck  one.^ 

Cloe,  for  reasons  good,  you  know. 
Lives  at  the  sober  end  o'  th'  town. 

With  one  great  peal  they  rap  the  door, 

Like  footmen  on  a  visiting  day. 
Folks  at  her  hou^  at  such  an  hour ! 

Lord !  what  will  all  the  neighbours  Oty  ? 

The  door  is  open ;  up  they  run : 

Nor  prayers,  nor  threats,  divert  their  speed : 
Thieves !  thieves !  cries  Susan ;  we're  undone  ; 

They'll  kill  my  mistress  in  her  bed. 

In  bed  indeed  the  nymph  had  been 
Three  hours :  for  all  historians  say. 

She  commonly  went  up  at  ten. 
Unless  piquet  was  in  the  way. 

She  wak'd,  be  sure,  with  strange  surprise : 

O  Cupid,  is  this  right  or  law. 
Thus  to  disturb  the  brightest  eyes 

That  ever  slept,  or  ever  saw  ? 

Have  you  observ'd  a  sitting  hare, 
Listening,  and  fearful  of  the  storm 

Of  horns  and  hounds,  dap  back  her  ear. 
Afraid  to  keep,  or  leave  her  fonn  ? 

Or  have  you  mark'd  a  partridge  quake. 
Viewing  the  towering  falcon  nigh  ? 

She  cuddles  low  behind  the  brake : 
Nor  would  she  stay,  nor  dares  she  fly. 

Then  have  you  seen  the  beauteous  maid  ; 

When  gazing  on  her  midnight  foes. 
She  tum'd  each  way  her  frighted  head. 

Then  sunk  it  deep  beneath  the  dothes. 

Venus  this  while  was  in  the  chamber 
Incognito ;  for  Susan  said, 
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It  smelt  to  strong  of  mynfa  azid  amber—. 
And  Susan  is  no  lying  maid. 

But,  since  we  have  no  present  need 

Of  Venus  for  an  episode : 
With  Cupid  let  us  e*en  proceed; 

And  thus  to  Cloe  spoke  the  god : 

Hold  up  your  head :  hold  up  your  hand  : 
Would  it  were  not  my  lot  to  show  ye 

This  cruel  writ,  wherein  you  stand 
Indicted  by  ihe  name  of  Cloe ! 

For  that,  by  secret  malice  stirr'd, 

Or  by  an  emulous  pride  invited. 
You  have  puzbin'd  the  favourite  bird, 

In  which  my  mother  most  delighted. 

HcT  blushing  face  the  lovely  maid 
Rais'd  just  above  the  milk-white  sheet ; 

A  rose-txee  in  a  lily  bed 
Nor  glows  so  led,  nor  breathes  so  sweet 

Are  you  not  he  whom  virgins  fear, 
^  And  widows  court?  Is  not  your  name 
Cupid  ?  If  so,  pray,  come  not  near—. 
Pair  maiden,  I^m  the  very  same. 

Then  what  have  I,  good  Sir,  to  say. 
Or  do  with  her  you  call  your  mother ; 

if  I  should  meet  her  in  my  way. 
We  hardly  court'sy  to  eadi  other. 

Diana  chaste,  and  Hebe  sweet, 

Witness  that  what  I  speak  is  true : 
I  would  not  give  my  paroquet 

For  all  the  doves  that  ever  flew. 

Yet,  to  compose  this  midnight  noise,  * 
Go  ficedy  search  where'er  you  please— 

(The  n^e-that  rais'd,  adom'd  her  votce) 
Upon  yoQ  toilet  lie  my  keys. 

Her  keys  he  takes;  bar  doors  unlocks : 

Through  wardrobe,  and  through  closet  boonoes ; 

Peeps  into  every  chest  and  box  ; 

Turns  all  her  furbelows  and  flounces. 

But  dove,  depend  on*t,  finds  he  none ; 

So  to  the  bed  returns  again : 
And  now  the  maiden,  bolder  grown, 

Begins  to  treat  him  with  disdain. 

I  marvel  much,  she  smiling  said, 

Your  poultry  cannot  yet  be  found ; 
Lies  he  in  yonder  slipper,  dead  ^ 

Or,  may  be,  in  the  tea-pot  drown'd  ? 

No,  traitor,  angiy  Love  replied 

He*s  hid  somewhere  about  your  breast ; 

A  idacenor  Oodnorman  denies 
For  Venus*  dove  the  proper  nest. 

Search  then,  she  said,  put  in  your  hand. 
And  Cynthia,  dear  protectress,  guard  me  t 

As  guilty  I,  or  free  may  stand, 
I>o  thou  or  punish  or  lewazd  me. 


But  ah  !  what  maid  to  Love  can  trust ; 

He  scorns,  and  breidcs  all  legal  power : 
Into  her  breast  his  hand  he  thrust ; 

And  in  a  moment  forcM  it  lower. 

O,  whither  do  those  fingers  rove. 

Cries  Cloe,  treacherous  urchin,  whither  ? 

O  Venus !  I  shall  find  the  dove. 
Says  he ;  for  sure  I  touch  his  feather. 


THE  GARLAND. 

The  pride  of  every  grove  I  chose, 

The  violet  sweet  and  lily  fair, 
The  dappled  pink,  and  blushing  rose,    ' 

To  deck  my  channing  .Cloe*s  hair. 

At  mom  the  nymph  vouchsaTd  to  place 
Upon  her  brow  the  various  wreath ; 

The  flowers  less  blooming  than  her  fkce. 
The  scent  less  fragrant  than  her  breath. 

The  flowers  she  wore  alone  the  day : 
And  every  nymph  and  wepherd  said. 

That  in  her  hair  they  lookM  more  gay 
Than  glowing  in  their  native  bed. 

Undrest  at  evening,  when  she  found 
Their  odours  lost,  their  colours  past ; 

She  chang'd  her  look,  and  on  the  ground 
Her  garland  and  her  eye  she  cast. 

That  eye  dropt  sense  distinct  and  dear. 
As  any  Muse*s  tongue  could  speak. 

When  from  its  lid  a  pearly  tear 

Ran  trickling  down  her  beauteous  cheek. 

Dissembling  what  I  knew  too  well. 
My  love,  my  life,  said  I,  explain 

This  chaiue  of  humour :  pr*ythee  tell : 
That  fiE^ing  tear — what  does  it  mean  ? 

She  sigh'd ;  she  smilM :  and  to  the  flowers 
Pointing,  the  lovely  moralist  said ; 

See,  friend,  in  some  few  fleeting  hours, 
See  yonder,  what  a  diange  is  made. 

Ah  me !  the  blooming  pride  of  May, 
And  that  of  Beauty,  are  but  one : 

At  mom  both  flourish  bright  and  gay ; 
Both  fade  at  evening,  pale,  and  gone. 

At  dawn  poor  Stella  danc'd  and  sung ; 

The  amorous  youth  around  her  bow*d  t 
At  night  her  fatal  knell  was  ruiu^ ; 

I  saw,  and  kiss'd  her  in  her  wroud. 

Such  as  she  is,  who  died  to-day : 
Such  I,  alas !  may  be  to-morrow : 

Go,  Damon,  bid  thy  Muse  display 
The  justice  of  thy  Cloe*s  sorrow. 
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AN  ENGLISH  PADLOCK, 

M188  Danae,  when  fair  and  young, 
(As  Horace  has  divinely  sung) 
Could  not  be  kept  fixnn  Jove^  embrace 
Bv  doora  of  sted,  and  walls  of  brass. 
The  reason  of  the  thing  is  dear. 
Would  Jove  the  naked  truth  aver. 
Cupid  was  with  him  of  the  party ; 
And  showM  himself 'sincere  and  hearty ; 
For,  give  that  whipster  but  his  errand. 
He  tfdces  my  lord  chief  justice*  warrant; 
Dauntless  as  death  aw^y  he  walks :  * 

Breaks  the  doors  open,  snap  tibe  locks; 
Searches  the  parlour,  chamber,  study  ; 
Nor  ftops  tin  he  has  culprit's  body. 
Since  this  has  been  authentic  truth, 

«e  delivered  down  to  vonth ; 
s,  mistaken  husband,  tell  us, 
so  mysterious,  why  so  jealous  ? 
Does  the  restraint,  the  bolt,  the  bar, 
Make  us  less  curious,  her  less  fair  ? 
The  spy,  which  does  this  treasure  keep, 
Does  she  ne*er  say  her  prayers,  nor  steep  ? 
Does  she  to  BO  excess  incline  ? 
Does  she  fly  music,  mirth,  and  wine  ? 
Or  have  not  gold  and  flattery  power 
To  purchase  one  unguarded  hour  ? 

Your  care  does  further  yet  extend  > 
That  spy  is  guarded  by  your  friend. 
But  has  this  friend  nor  m  nor  heart  ? 
May  he  not  feel  the  cruel  dart, 
Which,  soon  or  late,  all  mortals  feel  ? 
May  he  not,  with  too  tender  seal. 
Give  the  fair  prisoner  cause  to  see 
How  much  he  wishes  she  were  he^  t 
May  he  not  craftily  infer 
The  rules  of  friendship  too  severe, 
Which  chain  him  to  a  hated  trust ; 
Which  make  him  wretched,  to  be  just  ? 
And  may  not  she,  this  darling  she, 
YouthftU  and  healthy,  flesh  and  blood, 
Easy  with  hun,  ill  os*d  by  thee, 
Allow  this  logic  to  be  good  ? 

Sir,  will  your  questions  never  end  ? 
I  trust  to  ndtfaer  spy  nor  friend. 
In  short,  I  keep  her  from  the  si^t 
Of  every  human  Ikce — Shell  write... 
From  pen  and  pi^KV  she's  debarr'd,-.. 
Has  she  a  bodkin  and  a  card  ? 
She'U  prick  her  mind.— She  will,  you  say : 
But  how  shall  she  that  mind  convey  ? 
I  kera  her  hi  one  room  t  I  lock  it : 
The  key  (look  here)  is  in  this  pocket 
The  key-hole,  is  that  left  ?  Most  certain. 
She'll  tUrust  her  letter  tfarougfa.p..JSir  Marthi. 

Dear  angry  friend,  what  must  be  done? 
Is  there  no  way  ?_There  is  bui  one. 
Send  her  abroad:  and  let  her  see, 
That  ail  this  ndnsled  mass,  which  she. 
Being  forbidden,  Jongs  to  know. 
Is  a  dull  farce,  an  empty  show. 
Powder,  and  pocket-g^asa,  and  beau; 
A  stspte  of  romance  and  lies, 
False  tears  and  real  perjuries: 
Where  sighs  and  looks  Kt%  bought  and  sold, 


And  love  is  made  but  to  be  told ; 
Where  the  fat  bawd  alid  lavish  hdr 
The  spoils  of  ruin'd  beautj  share; 
And  youth,  seduc'd  firom  niends  and  fame. 
Must  give  up  age  to  want  and  shame. 
Let  b^  behold  the  frantic  scene. 
The  women  wretched,  false  the  men; 
And  when,  these  oestain  ills  to  shun. 
She  would  to  tbf  embraces  run ; 
Reodve  her  with  extended  aona, 
Seem  more  delighted  with  her  cfaanns  ; 
Wait  on  her  to  the  park  and  play. 
Put  on  good-humour ;  make  her  gay  ; 
Be  to  her  virtues  very  kind ; 
Be  to  her  faults  a  litUe  blind; 
Let  an  her  ways  be  unoonfin'd; 
And  dap  your  padlock— on  her  mind. 


HANS  CARVEL. 

Haks  Carvel,  impotent  and  bid. 
Married  a  lass  of  London  mould : 
Handsome?  enough;  extremdy  gay ; 
Lov'd  music,  company,  and  play : 
High  flLriits  she  hiad,  and  wit  at  will ; 
And  so  her  tongue  lay  seldom  still : 
For  hi  all  visits  who  but  she, 
To  argue  or  to  repartee  ? 

She  made  it  plain^  that  human  panlaii 
Was  order'd  by  predestination'; 
That,  if  weak  women  naA  astasy. 
Their  stars  were  more  in  fault  than  they : 
Whote  tragedies  she  had  by  heart; 
Enter'd  mto  Roxana's  part : 
To  triumph  m  her  rival's  blood. 
The  action  certainly  waa  good. 
How  like  a  vine  young  A^omon  curl'd ! 
Oh  that  dear  oonqueror  of  the  world ! 
She  pitied  Betterton  hi  age, 
That  ridicul'd  the  god-like  rage. 

She,  first  of  all  the  town,  waa  told. 
Where  newest  India  things  were  sold  1 
So  in  a  morning,  without  bodice, 
Slipt  somedmes  out  to  Mis.  Thody's ; 
To  cheapen  tea,  to  buy  a  screen : 
What  else  could  so  much  virtue  mean  ? 
For,  to  prevent  the  least  vqHoacfa, 
Betty  went  with  her  hi  the  ooadu 

But,  when  no  very  great  affidr 
Exdted  her  peculiar  care, 
She  without  fail  was  wak'd  at  ten ; 
Drank  chocolate,  then  dept  again  x 
At  twdve  she  rose ;  with  much  ado 
HcT  dothes  were  huddled  on  by  two ; 
Then,  does  my  lady  dine  at  home  ?. 
Yes,  sure ! — but  is  the  oolond  come  ? 
Next,  how  to  spend  the  afternoon, 
And  not  come  home  again  too  soon  t 
The  Change,  the  dty,  or  the  pUy, 
As  each  was  proper  for  the  day  1 
A  turn  in  summer  to  Hjrde  Park, 
Wlien  it  grew  tolerably  daric 

Wife's  pleasure  causes  husband's  pain : 
Strange  fandes  come  in  Hans's  brain : 
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He  thought  of  what  he  did  not  name  $ 
And  wonld  lefonn,  but  durst  not  bkme. 
At  fint  he  therefore  preach*d  his  wile 
The  cooofbrts  o^  a  pious  life : 
Told  her  hov  transient  beauty  was ; 
That  all  must  die,  and  flesh  was  grass : 
He  bought  her  sermons,  psafans,  and  gtaoes ; 
And  doubled  down  the  useful  places. 
But  stin  the  wei^t  of  worldly  care 
Allow*d  her  little  time  for  prayer  t 
And  Cleopatra  was  read  o'er ; 
While  Scott,  and  Wake,  and  twenty  more, 
That  teach  one  to  deny  one^s  self, 
Stood  unmolested  on  the  slidf. 
An  untouchM  Bible  gracM  her  toilet ; 
No  fear  that  thumb  of  hers  should  spoil  it 
In  short,  the  trade  was  still  the  same : 
The  dame  went  out:  the  colonel  came. 

What's  to  be  done?  poor  Carrd  cry'd: 
Another  battery  must  be  try'd: 
What  if  to  spdis  I  have  recourse  ? 
*Tis  but  to  hinder  something  worse. 
The  end  must  justify  the  means ; 
He  onlv  sins  who  ill  intends : 
Since  therefore  'tis  to  combat  evil ; 
'Tis  lawfifl  to  employ  the  devil. 

Forthwith  the  devil  did  appear 

g^ar  name  him  and  he's  always  near) : 
ot  hi  the  shape  in  which  he  plies 
At  mits's  elbow  when  she  lies ; 
Or  stands  before  the  nunery  doors. 
To  take  the  naughty  boy  that  roars : 
But,  without  sauoer-eye  or  daw, 
Uke  a  grave  banister  at  law. 

Hans  Carvel,  lay  aside  your  grief, 
The  devil  says ;  I  bring  relief. 
Relief!  says  Hans:  pray,  let  me  crave 
Your  name,  Sir  ?    Satan    Sir,  your  slare ; 
I  did  not Icx^  upon  your  feet: 
Yoall  pardon  me :— Ay,  now  I  see't  i 
And  pray,  Sir,  when  came  you  from  hdl  ? 
Oar  friends  there,  did  you  leave  them  well  ? 
AH  well ;  but  pr^ythee,  honest  Hans, 
(Says  Satan)  Iteve  your  complaisance : 
The  truth  is  this;  I  cannot  stay 
Flasring  in  sunddne  all  the  day : 
For  ewtre  ntmty  we  hellish  spntes 
liove  more  the  fbaoo  of  the  nights ; 
And  ofrener  our  receipts  convey 
In  dreams  than  any  other  way. 
I  ten  you  therefore  as  a  friend, 
Ere  morning  dawna,  your  fears  shall  end: 
Go  thai  this  evening,  master  Carvel, 
Lay  down  your  fowls,  and  broach  your  barrel ; 
Let  friends  and  wine  dissolve  your  care; 
Whilst  I  the  great  receipt  prepare: 
To-night  ril  brinff  it,  by  my  fidth; 
Believe  for  once  what  Satan  saith. 

Away  went  Hans;  ghid?  not  a  little; 
Obey'd  the  devil  to  a  tittle ; 
In-vited  friends  some  half  a  dosoi. 
The  eolond  and  my  lady's  cousin. 
The  meat  was  servM ;  the  bowls  were  crown'd ; 
Catches  were  sung :  and  healths  went  round ; 
Barbadoes  waters  fbr  the  dose ; 
TiH  Hsns  had  fakly  got  his  dose: 


The  colonel  toasted  "  to  the  best:** 

The  dame  mov'd  off,  to  be  undrest: 

The  chimes  went  twelve :  the  guests  wididrew : 

But  when,  of  how,  Hans  hardty  knew. 

Some  modem  anecdotes  aver. 

He  nodded  in  his  elbow  chair ; 

From  thence  was  carried  off  to  bed, 

John  held  his  heeb,  and  Nan  his  head. 

My  lady  was  di^turb'd :  new  sorrow ! 

Wnich  Hans  must  answer  for  to-moROw. 

In  bed  th^  view  this  happy  pair; 
And  think  how  Hymen  triumph'd  there. 
Hans  fast  asleep  as  soon  as  laid ; 
The  duty  of  the  night  unpaid : 
The  wakhig  dame,  with  tnoughts  opprest, 
That  made  her  hatie  both  him  and  rest : 
By  such  a  husband,  sudi  a  wifb ! 
*Twas  Acme's  and  Septimius'  life : 
The  lady  sigh'd  I  the  lover  snor'd :  * 

The  punctual  devil  kept  his  word :  % 

Appear'd  to  honest  Hans  again ; 
But  not  at  all  by  madam  seen : 
And  giving  him  a  magic  ring. 
Fit  for  the  finger  of  a  king ; 
Dear  Hans,  said  he,  this  jewel  take, 
And  wear  it  long  for  Satan's  sake: 
'TwiU  do  your  business  to  a  hair: 
For,  long  as  you  this  ring  shall  wear, 
As  sure  as  I  look  oyer  Lincoln, 
That  ne'er  shall  happen  which  you  think  on. 

Hans  took  (he  ring  with  joy  extreme 
(All  this  was  only  in  a  dreun) ; 
And,  thrusting  it  beyond  his  joint, 
'Tis  done,  he  cry'd :  I've  gain'd  my  point— 
What  point,  said  she,  you  ugly  beast  ? 
You  neither  give  me  \aj  nor  rest : 
'Tis  done  s--Wliat's  done,  you  drunken  bear  t 
You've  thrust  your  finger  God  knows  where. 


PAULO  PURGANTI  AND  HIS  WIFJRjs 

AX  HOVEST   BUT   A  SIMPLE   PAXK. 

'  Est  entm  qalddam,  idqa«  InteOigitor  in  emni  Tixtutt,  quod 
deceat:   quod  oogitatione  magis  i  Tirtute  potot  quim  n 

'''*"^'"  CIcdeOfllLi. 

BetoiTd  the  fix'd  and  settled  rules 
Of  vice  and  virtue  in  the  schools. 
Beyond  the  letter  of  the  law 
Wnidi  keeps  our  men  and  maids  in  awe, 
The  better  sort  should  set  before  'em 
A  grace,  a  manner,  a  cleoorum ; 
Something,  that  gives  their  acts  a  l^t ; 
Makes  them  not  only  just,  but  bright;. 
And  sets  them  in  that  open  fame 
Which  witty  malioe  cannot  blame. 

For  'tis  in  life,  as  'tis  in  pataiting : 
Much  may  be  right,  yet  much  be  wanting ; 
From  Imes  drawn  true,  our  eye  may  trace 
A  foot,  a  knee,  a  hand,  a  face ; 
Alay  justly  own  the  picture  wrought 
Exact  to  nile,  exempt  from  fault ; 
Yet,  if  the  colouring  be  not  there, 
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The  Titian  stroke,  the  Guido  air  t 
To  nicest  judgments  show  the  piece. 
At  best  'twill  only  not  displease : 
It  would  not  ffain  on  Jersey's  eye  ; 
Bradford  would  frown,  and  set  it  by. 

Thus  in  the  picture  of  our  mind 
The  action  may  be  well  designed ; 
Guided  by  law,  and  bound  by  duty ; 
Yet  want  this  jc  ne  sgai  quoi  of  beauty : 
And  though  its  error  may  be  such. 
As  Knags  and  Burgess  cannot  hit ; 
It  yet  may  feel  the  nicer  touch 
Of  Wycherley's  or  Congieve's  wit. 

What  is  this  talk  ?  replies  a  friend. 
And  where  will  this  dry  moral  end  ? 
The  truth  of  what  you  here  lay  down 
By  some  example  should  be  shown. — 
With  all  my  heart— 4bar  once ;  read  on. 
An  honest  but  a  simple  paur 
(4pid  twenty  other  I  forbear) 
May  serve  to  make  this  thesis  clear. 

A  doctor  of  great  skill  and  fame, 
Paulo  Pnreanti  was  his  name. 
Had  a  good,  Comely,  virtuous  wife ; 
No  woman  led  a  better  life : 
She  to  intrigues  was  ev'n  hard-hearted  i 
She  chuckled  when  a  bawd  was  carted ; 
And  thought  the  nation  ne'er  would  thrive;, 
TiU  all  the  whores  were  burnt  alive. 

On  married  men,  that  dar'd  be  bad. 
She  thought  no  mercy  should  be  had ; 
They  should  be  bang'd,  or  starv'd,  or  flay'd, 
Or  serv'd  like  Romish  priests  in  Swede, — 
In  short,  all  lewdness  she  defied ; 
And  stiff  was  her  parochial  pride. 

Yet,  in  an  honest  way,  the  dame 
Was  a  great  lover  of  that  same ; 
And  could  from  scripture,  take  her  cue. 
That  husbands  should  give  wives  their  due. 

Her  prudence  did  so  justly  steer 
Between  the  gay  and  the  severe, 
That  if  in  some  regards  she  chose 
To  curb  poor  Paulo  in  too  close, 
In  others  she  reUz'd  again. 
And  goveni'd  with  a  looser  rein. 

Thus  though  she  strictly  did  confine 
The  doctor  from  excess  of  winet 
With  oysters,  eggs,  and  vermicelli. 
She  kt  nim  almost  burst  his  belly  : 
Thus  drying  cofiee  was  denied ; 
But  chocolate  that  loss  supplied: 
And  for  tobacco  (who  oouid  bear  it  ?) 
Filthy  ponoomitant  of  claret : 
(Blest  revolution!)  one  mi^^t  see 
Eringo  roots,  and  Ix^iea  tea. 

She  often  set  the  doctor's  band. 
And  strok'd  his  beaid  and  tqueez'd  his  lutfid ; 
Kindly  complain'd,  that  after  nocm 
He  went  to  poxo  on  books  too  soon  x 
She  held  it  wholesomer  by  much 
To  r^t  a  little  on  the  couch : 
About  liis  waist  in  bed  a^nights 
She  clung  so  dose-^or  fear  of  ^rites« 
The  doctor  understood  the  call ; 
But  had  not  always  wherewithal. 

The  lion's  skin  too  sliort,  you  know, 


(As  Plutarch's  mcnls  findy  show) 
Was  lengthen'd  by  the  foz^s  tail : 
And  art  supplies,  where  strength  may  faiL 

Unwillmg  then  in  arms  to  meet 
The  enemy  he  could  not  beat ; 
He  strove  to  lengthen  the  campaign. 
And  save  his  forces  by  chicane. 
Fabius,  the  Roman  chief,  who  thus 
By  fair  retreat  grew  Maximus, 
Shows  us,  that  all  that  wanior  can  do^ 
With  force  inferior,  is  cunctando. 

One  day  then,  as  the  foe  drew  near. 
With  love,  and  juy,  and  life,  and  dear ; 
Our  Don,  who  knew  this  tittle-tattle 
Did,  sure  as  trumpet,  call  to  battle, 
Thought  it  extremdy  aprcpot. 
To  ward  against  the  coming  blow : 
To  ward:  but  how  ?  Ay,  theare's  the  questim. 
Fierce  ilie  assault,  unarm'd  the  bastion. 

The  doctor  feign'd  a  stiranfle  surprise ; 
He  felt  her  pulse;  he  view'd  her  eyeas 
That  beat  too  &st,  these  rdl'd  too  quick  ; 
She  was,  he  said,  or  would  be  sick : 
He  judg'd  it  absolutely  good. 
That  sM  should  purge,  and  cleanse  her  blood. 
Spa  waters  for  that  ^  were  got : 
If  they  past  easily  or  not. 
What  matters  it  ?  The  lady's  fever 
Continued  violent  as  ever. 

For  a  distemper  of  this  kind 
(Blackmore  and  Hans  are  of  my  mind). 
If  once  it  youthful  blood  infects. 
And  chiefly  of  the  female  sex. 
Is  scarce  remov'd  by  pill  or  potion ; 
Whate'er  might  be  our  doctor's  notion. 

One  lucklos  night  then,  as  in  bed 
The  doctor  and  the  dame  were  laid ; 
Again  this  cruel  fever  came, 
High  pulse,  short  breath,  and  blood  in  flame, 
^Vhat  measures  shall  poor  Paulo  keep 
With  madam  in  this  piteous  taking  ? 
She,  like  Macbeth,  has  mqxder'd  slcq^ 
And  won't  allow  him  rest,  though  waking. 
Sad  state  of  matters !  when  we  dare 
Nor  ask  for  peace,  nor  offer  war;  • 

Nor  Livy  nor  Comines  have  shown. 
What  in  this  juncture  may  be  done. 
Gtodus  might  own,  that  Paulo's  case  is 
Harder  than  any  which  he  places 
Amongst  his  Belli  and  his  Pacts. 

He  strove,  alas !  but  strove  in  vain, 
Bv  dint  of  logic  to  maintain 
That  all  the  sex  was  bom  to  grieve, 
Down  to  her  ladyship  from  Eve. 
He  rang'd  his  tropes,  and  preach'd  up  patience, 
Back'd  his  opinion  with  quotations. 
Divines  and  moralists ;  and  run  ye  on 
Quite  through  from  Seneca  to  Bunyap. 
As  much  in  vam  he  bid  her  try 
To  fold  her  arms,  to  dose  her  eye ; 
Telling  her,  rest  would  do  her  good. 
If  any  thing  in  nature  could : 
So  hdd  the  Greeks  quite  down  from  Galen, 
Masters  and  princes  of  Uie  calling: 
So  all  our  modem  friends  maintain 
(Though  no  great  Greeks)  in  Warwick-lane, 
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Bfduce,  my  Mine,  the  wimdaing  «ODg : 
A  tale  should  never  be  too  long. 

The  mcfie  he  talked,  the  more  she  buni*d, 
And  sighed,  and  toat,  and  gioan*d,  and  tuzn*d : 
At  laat,  I  wish,  said  she,  my  dear — 
(And  whispered  something  in  his  ear) 
You  wish  t  wiflh  on,  the  doctor  cries : 
Lord !  when  will  womankind  be  wise  ? 
^liat,  in  your  waters  ?  Are  you  mad  ? 
Why  poison  is  not  half  so  baid* 
1*11  do  it— 4>ut  I  giye  you  waniing : 
Yott^U  die  before  to-monow  morning. — 
*Tis  kind,  my  dear,  what  you  advise ; 
The  lady  widi  a  sigh  replies ; 
But  life,  you  know,  at  best  is  pain ; 
And  death  is  what  we  should  disdain. 
So  do  it  therefore,  and  adieu : 
For  I  win  die  for  love  of  you. — 
hei  wanton  wives  by  death  be  scared : 
But,  to  my  comfort,  I*m  prepar*d. 


HSR  RIGBT  NAME. 

As  Vteacj  at  her  toilet  sat. 
Admiring  this,  and  blaming  that. 
Tell  me,  she  said ;  but  tell  me  true ; 
The  nymph  who  oould  your  heart  subdue, 
What  sort  of  charms  does  she  possess  ? 
Absolve  me,  fiur  one;  PU  confess 
With  pleasoie,  I  reply'd.    Her  hair, 
In  rinslets  rathor  djvk  than  fair. 
Does  down  her  ivory  bosom  roU, 
And,  hiding  half,  adorns  the  whole. 
In  her  high  fbrehead*s  fair  half  round 
Love  sits  in  open  triumph  crown'd ; 
He  in  the  dimple  of  her  chin. 
In  private  state,  by  friends  is  seen. 
Her  eyes  are  neither  black  nor  gray; 
Nor  fierce  nor  feeble  is  their  ray: 
Their  dubious  lustre  seems  to  show 
Something  that  speaks  nor  yes,  nor  no. 
Her  lips  no  living  bard,  I  weet. 
May  say,  how  r^  how  round,  bow  sweet : 
Old  Homer  only  ^tdd  indite 
Their  vagrant  grace  and  soft  delight : 
They  stand  recorded  in  his  book, 
Wli^  Helen  smil'd,  and  Hebe  spoke— 
The  gipsy,  tumiiu;  to  her  glass. 
Too  plainly  showM  she  knew  the  face ; 
And  whidi  am  I  most  like,  she  said. 
Your  Cloe,  or  your  Nut-biown  Maid  ? 


DOWN^HALL,    A  BALLAD. 

To  the  tune  of  King  John  and  the  Abbot  of  Canterbury. 
1716. 

I  siKO  not  old  Jason,  who  travdlM  through  Greece, 
To  kiss  the  fSsir  maids,  and  possess  the  rich  fleece ; 
Nor  sing  I  ^iieas,  who  led  by  his  mother, 
Oot  rid  of  one  wife,  and  went  far  for  another. 

Deny  down,  down,  hey  deny  down. 


Nor  him  who  throuf^  Asia  and  Europe  did  roam, 
Ulysses  by  name,  who  ne*er  cry'd  to  go  home. 
But  rather  desir*d  to  see  cities  and  men. 
Than  return  to  his  farms,  and  converse  with  old  Pen. 

-.Hang  Homer  and  VufgH !  their  meaning  to  seek, 
A  man  must  have  pok*d  into  Latin  and  Greek ; 
Those  who  love  their  own  tongue,  we  have  reason  to 

hope. 
Have  read  them  translated  by  Dryden  and  Vope. 

But  I  sug  of  exploits  that  have  latdy  been  done 
By  two  British  heroes,  call'd  Matthew  and  John; 
And  how  they  rid  friendly  from  fine  London  town. 
Fair  Essex  to  see,  and  a  place  they  call  Down. 

Now  ere  they  went  out  you  may  rishtly  suppow 
How  much  tibey  discoursed  both  in  prudence  and  prose; 
For,  before  this  great  journey  was  throughly  con. 

oerted. 
Full  often  they  met,  and  as  often  they  parted. 

'    And  thus  Matthew  said,  Look  you  here,  my  friend 

John,  ^ 

I  fairly  have  tiavdlM  years  thirty  and  one ; 
And,  though  I  stOl  cairy'd  my  sovereign's  waixanta, 
I  only,  have  gone  upon  other  folks*  enands. 

And  now  in  this  journey  of  life  I  would  have 
A  place  where  to  bait,  *twixt  the  court  and  the  grave; 
Where  joyful  to  live,  not  unwilling  to  die— 
Gadzooks !  I  have  just  such  a  pUce  in  my  eye. 

There  are  gardens  so  stately,  and  arbours  so  thick, 
A  pOTtal  of  stone,  and  a  fabric  of  brick ; 
The  matter  next  week  shall  be  all  in  your  power; 
But  the  money,  gadzooks !  must  be  pud  in  an  hour. 

For  things  in  this  world  must  by  law  be  made 
certain:  , 

We  both  must  repaur  unto  Oliver  Martin ; 
For  he  is  a  lawyer  of  worthy  renown, 
1*11  bring  you  to  see :  he  must  fix  yoa  at  Down. 

Quoth  Matthew,  I  know,  that,  from  Berwick  to 
Dover, 
You've  sold  all  our  premises  over  and  over : 
And  now,  if  your  buyers  and  sellers  agree. 
You  may  throw  all  our  acres  into  the  South  Sea. 

But  a  word  to  the  purpose :  to-monow,  dear  friend. 
We'll  see  what  to-night  you  so  highly  commend ; 
And  if  with  a  garden  and  house  I  am  blest. 
Let  the  devil  and  Coningsby  go  with  the  rest 

Then  answer'd  'Squire  Morley,  Pray,  get  a  calash. 
That  in  summer  may  bum,  and  in  winta  may  qplaah ; 
I  k>ve  dut  and  dust;  and  'tis  always  my  pleasure 
To  take  with  me  much  of  the  A>il  that  I 


But  Matthew  thought  better ;  for  Matthew  thoufl^t 

And  hired  a  chariot  so  trim  and  so  tight, 

That  extremes  both  of  winter  and  summer  might 

past: 
For  one  window  was  canvas,  the  other  was  glass. 
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Dimw  up,  qiiotli  frjcnd  Matthew ;  pull  down,  quoth 

We  BhaQ  be  both  hotter  and  colder  anon, 

Thus,  talking  and  scolding,  thej  forwaid  did  speed ; 

An4  Rolpbo  pac'd  by,  under  Newman  the  Swede. 

Into  an  old  inn  did  this  eauipage  idl. 
At  a  town  thej  call  Hoddesoon,  &  sign  of  the  bull. 
Near  a  nymph  with  an  urn  that^vides  the  highway, 
And  into  a  puddle  throws  mother  of  tea. 

Come  here,  my  sweet  landlady,  pray  how  d*ye  do? 
Where  it  CieOy  so  cleanly,  and  Prudoice,  and  Sue  ? 
And  where  is  the  widow  that  dwelt  here  below  f 
And  the  hostler  that  song  about  eight  years  ago  ? 

And  where  is  your  sister,  so  mild  and  so  dear  ? 
Whose  voice  to  her  maids  Uke  a  trumpet  was  dear  ? 
By  my  troth !  she  replies,  you  grow  younger,  I  think: 
And  pray,  sir,  what  wine  does  the  gentleman  diink  ? 

Why  now  let  me  die,  sir,  or  live  upon  trust, 
If  I  know  to  which  Question  to  answer  yon  first ! 
Why  things,  since  i  saw  yoa,  most  strangely  have 

vary'c^ 
The  hostler  is  hang'd,  and  the  widow  is  marry'd. 

And  Prue  left  a  child  for  the  parish  to  nurse : 
And  Cicely  went  off  with  a  gentieman^s  purse ; 
And  as  to  my  sister,  so  mild  and  so  dear. 
She  has  lain  in  the  churchyard  lull  many  a  year. 

Well,  peace  to  her  ashes !  what  signifies  grief? 
She  roasted  red  veal,  and  she  powder'd  lean  beef: 
Full  niody  she  knew  to  cook  up  a  fine  dish ; 
For  tough  were  her  pullets,  and  tender  her  fish. 

.  For  that  matter,  sir,  be  you  'squire,  knight,  or 
lord, 
I*U  give  you  whate'er  a  good  inn  can  afford  i 
I  should  look  on  myidf  as  unhappily  sped, 
Did  I  yield  to  a  sister,  or  livhig  or  dead. 

Of  mutton  a  ddicate  neck  and  a  breast 
Shan  swim  in  the  water  in  which  th^  were  drest : 
And,  because  you  great  folks  are  witn  rarities  taken, 
Addie-eggs  shall  be  next  course,  tos8*d  up  with  rank 
bacon. 

Then  supper  was  serv*d,  and  the  sheets  they  were 
laid. 
And  Morley  most  lovingly  whisper'd  the  maid. 
The  maid !  was  she  handsome  ?  why  truly  so  so : 
But  what  Morley  whispered  we  never  duul  know. 

Then  up  rose  these  heroes  as  brisk  as  the  sun. 
And  Aeir  horses,  like  his,  were  prqMoed  to  run. 
Now  when  in  the  morning  Matt  aakM  for  the  sodte, 
Jfllm  kindly  had  paid  it  Uie  evening  before. 

Their' breakfast  so  warm  to  be  sure  they  did  eat, 
A  custom  in  traveUers  mighty  discreet;  , 

And  thus  with  great  firiendship  and  glee  they  went  on, 
To  find  out  the  place  you  duul  hear  of  anon, 

CfJlM  Down,  down,  hey  deny  down. 


But  what  did  they  talk  of  from  moning  ta  noon  ? 
Why,  of  spots  in  the  sun,  and  the  man  in  the  moon; 
Of  the  Cxar's  gentle  temper,  the  stocks  in  the  dty. 
The  wise  men  of  Oreeoe,  and  the  secret  committee. 

So  to  Harlow  they  came ;  and,  hey !  where  are  you 
all? 
Show  us  into  the  parlour,  and  mind  when  I  call : 
Why,  vour  nwids  have  no  motion,  your  men  have  no 

Wdl,  master,  I  hear  you  have  bury*d  your  wiie. 

Come  this  very  instant,  take  care  to  provide 
Tea,  sugar,  and  toast,  and  a  horse  and  a  guide. 
Are  the  Harrisons  here,  both  the  old  and  the  young  ? 
And  where  stands  fair  Down,  the  delight  of  my  soog? 

O  'squire,  to  the  grief  of  my  heart  I  may  say, 
I  have  bury'd  two  wives  since  you  travdl'd  this  way ; 
And  die  Harrisons  both  may  be  presently  here; 
And  Down  stands,  I  thmk,  where  it  stood  the  last 
year. 

Then  Joan  brought  the  tea-pot,  and  Caleb  the  toast. 
And  the  wine  was  ftoth'd  out  by  the  hand  of  mine  host : 
But  we  dear'd  our  extempore  banquet  so  fast. 
That  the  Hanisons  bodi  were  forgot  m  the  haste. 

Now  hey  for  Down-hall !  far  the  guide  he  was  got; 
The  chariot  was  mounted ;  the  horses  did  trot ; 
The  guide  he  did  bring  us  a  doaen  miles  round. 
But  oh  I  all  in  vain,  for  no  Down  could  be  found. 

O  thou  Popish  guide,  thou  hast  led  us  astray. 
Says  he,  how  the  devil  should  I  know  the  way? 
I  never  yet  travdl'd  this  road  in  my  life; 
But  Down  lies  on  the  Idt,  I  was  told  by  my  wife. 

Thy  wife,  answer'd  Matthew,  vdien  she  went  abroad. 
Ne'er  told  thee  of  half  the  by-ways  she  had  trod : 
Perhaps  she  met  friends,  and  brought  pence  to  thy 

house. 
But  thou  shalt  go  home  without  ever  a  sous. 


and  h»w 


you 


What  is  this  thing,  Morley, 
mean  it? 

We  have  lost  our  estate  here,  before  we  have  aeen  It. 
Have  patience,  soft  Morley  in  anger  reply'd : 
To  find  out  our  way,  let  us  send  off  our  guide. 

O  here  I  spy  Down :  cast  your  eye  to  the  west, 
Where  a  windmill  so  statdy  stands  plainly  eonfess'd. 
On  the  west,  reply'd  Matthew,  no  windmill  I  fiind: 
As  wdl  thou  nuiy'st  tell  me,  I  see  the  west-wind. 

Now  pardon  me,  Morley,  the  windmiU  I  spy, 
But,  faithful  Achates,  no  house  is  there  ni^ 
Look  again,  says  mild  Morley;  gadxooks!  you  are 

blind: 
The  mill  stands  before,  and  the  house  lies  behind. 

O,  now  a  low  ruin'd  white  shed  I  discern, 
Until'd  and  ungUu'd;  I  bdieve  'tis  a  bam. 
A  bam !  why  you  rave :  'tis  a  house  for  a  'aquiie, 
A  justice  of  peace,  or  a  knight  of  ourduia. 
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A  faottsc  alxNild  be  built,  or  with  bti^  or  with 


Mliy  'tis  plaster  and  lath ;  and  I  think  that's  all  one; 
And  such  as  it  ia,  it  has  stood  with  great  fame, 
Been  called  a  hall,  and  has  given  its  name 

To  Down,  down,  hey  deny  down. 

0  Morley !  O  Morky !  if  that  be  a  hall. 
The  ftme  with  the  baiiding  will  suddenly  falL— 
With  your  friend  Jemmy  Gibba  about  buildings  agree ; 
My  business  is  land,  and  it  matters  not  me. 

1  wish  you  could  tell  what  a  deuce  your  head  ails  t 
I  show'd  you  Down-hail;  did  you  look  for  Ver- 


Thcn  lake  house  and  iann  as  John  Ballet  will  let  you, 
For  Wetter  for  worse,  as  I  took  my  dame  Betty. 


And  now,  sir,  a  word  to  the  wise  is  enough ; 
You'll  make  very  little  of  all  your  old  stuff: 
And  to  build  at  your  age,  by  my  troth,  ytm  grow 

simple! 
Are  you  young  and  rich,  like  the  master  of  Wimple? 

If  you  have  these  whims  of  apartments  and  gaidens. 
From  twice  fifty  acres  you'll  ne'er  see  five  farthings : 
And  in  yours  I  shall  find  the  true  gentleman's  fate; 
Ere  you  finish  your  house,  you'll  have  spent  your 
estate. 

Now  let  us  touch  thumbs,  and  be  Menda  ere  wa 
part.  [heart. 

Here,  John,  is  my  diumb;  and,  here.  Matt,  is  my 
To  Halstead  I  sposd,  and  you  go  back  to  town. 
Thus  ends  ^  first  part  of  the  baHad  of  Down. 

Deny  down,  down,  hey  deny  down. 
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THE  MESSIAH. 

Ye  nymphs  of  Sdyma !  begin  the  song : 
To  heavenly  themes  sublinoier  stiains  belong. 
The  mossy  fountahis  and  the  sylvan  shades. 
The  dreama  of  Pindus  and  th'  Aonian  maids, 
Ddight  no  more—O  thou  my  voice  inspire 
Vfho  touch'd  Isaiah's  hallow'd  Una  with  fire ! 

Rapt  into  future  times,  the  bard  begun ! 
A  Virj^  shall  conceive,  a  Vugin  bear  a  Son ! 
From  Jesse's  root  behold  a  bnmch  arise,' 
Whose  sacred  flower  with  fragrance  fills  the  skies : 
Th*  Ethereal  spirit  o'dr  its  Ittves  shall  move. 
And  on  its  top  descends  the  mystic  Dove. 
Ye  Heavens !  from  high  the  dewy  nectar  pour. 
And  in  soft  silence  abed  the  kindly  shower ! 
The  sick  and  weak  the  healing  plant  shall  aid. 
From  storms  a  shelter,  and  fkom  heat  a  shade. 
All  crimes  shall  cease,  and  ancient  frauds  shall  fail; 
Returning  Justice  lift  alofk  her, scale; 
Peace  o'er  the  wodd  her  olive  wand  extend. 
And  white-rob'd  Innocence  from  Heaven  descend. 
Swift  fly  the  years,  and  rise  th*  expected  mom  t 
Oh,  spring  to  ligbt,  anqpidous  babe,  be  bom ! 
See,  nature  hastes  her  earliest  wreaths  to  bring. 
With  an  the  incense  of  the  breathing  spring : 
See  loiW  Lebanon  his  head  advance, 
See  nodding  forests  on  the  mountains  dance : 
Sec  spicy  <£n]d8  from  lowly  Sharon  rise. 
And  Cvmd's  flowery  top  perfume  the  skies ! 
Hark !  a  g^  voice  the  mdj  desert  cheers ; 
Prepare  the  way!  a  God,  a  Ood  appears ! 
A  God,  a  Ood !  the  vocal  hills  reply. 
The  rocks  prodaim  th'  i^iproaching  Ddty. 
Lo,  earth  recefVto  him  f^m  the  bming  skies ; 
Sink  down,  ye  mountains ;  and  ye  vall^  rise ; 


With  heads  dedin'd,  ye  cedars  homage  pay; 
Be  smooth,  ye  rocks :  ye  rapid  floods,  give  way  I 
The  Saviour  comes  I  by  ancient  bards  foretold: 
Hear  him,  yi  deaf:  and  all  ye  blmd,  behold ! 
He  from  thick  films  shall  purge  the  visual  ray. 
And  on  the  sightless  eye-baU  pour  the  day : 
'Tifl  he  th'  obstructed  paths  of  sound  shaU  dear. 
And  bid  new  music  charm  th'  unfolding  ear  t 
The  dumb  shall  smg,  the  lame  his  crutdi  fbrego, 
And  leap  exulting  like  the  bounding  roe. 
No  sigh,  no  murmur,  the  wide  world  shall  hear; 
From  every  face  he  wipes  off  every  tear. 
In  adamantine  chains  shall  death  be  bound, 
And  hell's  siim  mant  fed  th'  eternal  wound. 
As  the  good  shepherd  tends  his  fleecy  care. 
Seeks  fineshest  pasture,  and  the  purest  air ; 
Explores  the  lost,  the  wandering  dieep  directs, 
By  day*  o'ersees  them,  and  by  nig^t  protects ; 
The  tender  lambs  he  raises  in  his  arms. 
Feeds  from  his  hand  and  in  his  bosom  warms; 
Thus  shall  mankind  his  guardian  care  engage, 
The  promis'd  ftither  of  the  future  age. 
No  more  shall  nation  agabst  nation  rise. 
Nor  srdent  warriors  meet  with  hateful  eyes. 
Nor  fidds  with  gleaming  sted  be  cover'd  o'er. 
The  brazen  trumpets  kindle  rage  no  more : 
But  usdess  lances  into  scjrthes  dull  bend. 
And  the  broad  falchion  in  a  ploughshare  end. 
'Then  jpalaces  duJl  rise ;  the  joyful  son 
Shall  finish  what  his  shoruliv'd  sbe  bcsun ; 
Their  vines  a  dubdow  to  their  race  dudf  yield. 
And  the  same  hand  Aat  sow'd,  shall  reap  the  fidd. 
The  swain  in  banen  deserts  with  surprise 
Sees  lilies  spring,  and  sudden  verduro  rise ; 
And  starts,  amidat  the  thnsty  wilds  to  hear 
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New  falls  of  water  munnuring  in  his  ear. 

On  rifbd  rocks,  the  dragon's  late  abodes, 

The  green  reed  trembles,  and  the  bulrush  nods. 

Waste  sandy  vallejrs,  once  perplex'd  with  thom. 

The  spjry  fir  and  shapely  box  adorn : 

To  leafless  shrubs  the  flowery  palms  succeed. 

And  odorous  myrtle  to  the  noisome  weed. 

The  lambs  with  wolves  shall  graze  the  verdant  mead, 

And  boys  in  floweiy  bands  the  tiger  lead : 

The  steer  and  lion  at  one  crib  sh^  meet, 

And  harmless  serpents  lick  the  pilgrim's  feet. 

The  smiling  infant  in  his  liand  shall  take 

The  crested  basilisk  and  speckled  snake ; 

Pleas'd,  the  green  lustre  of  the  scales  survey, 

And  with  their  forky  tongue  shall  innooentlv  play. 

Kise,  crown'd  with  light,  imperial  Salem,  rise ! 

Exalt  thy  towery  heaud,  and  lift  thy  eyes ! 

See  a  long  race  thy  spacious  courts  adorn ; 

See  future  sons,  and  daughters  yet  unborn. 

In  crowding  ranks  on  every  side  arise. 

Demanding  life,  impatient  for  the  skies ! 

See  barbarous  nations  at  th^r  gates  attend 

Walk  in  thy  light,  and  in  thy  temple  boid ; 

See  thy  bright  altars  thiong'd  with  prostrate  kings. 

And  heap'd  with  products  of  Sabean  springs. 

For  thee  Idume's  spicy  forests  blow. 

And  seeds  of  gold  in  Ophir's  mountains  glow. 

See  Heaven  its  sparkling  portals  wide  display, 

And  break  upon  thee  in  a  flood  of  day ! 

No  more  the  rising  sun  shall  gild  the  mom. 

Nor  evening  Cynthia  fill  her  silver  horn ; 

But  lost, .  dissmv'd  in  thy  superior  rays. 

One  tide  of  glory,  one  undouded  blase 

O'erfl'ow  thy  courts :  the  Light  himself  shall  shine 

.Keveal'd,  and  God's  eternal  day  be  thine ! 

The  seas  shall  waste,  the  skies  in  smoke  decay. 

Rocks  fall  to  dust,  and  mountains  melt  away; 

But  fix'd  hiis  word,  his  saving  power  remains ; 

■Thy  realm  for  ever  lasts,  thy  own  Messiah  reigns ! 


WINDSOR  FOREST. 

Thy  forests,  Windsor !  and  thy  green  retreats, 
At  once  the  monarch's  and  the  Mdse's  seats. 
Invite  my  lays.    Be  present,  sylvan  maids ! 
Unlock  your  springs,  and  open  all  your  shades. 
Granville  commands ;  your  aid,  O  Muses,  bring ! 
What  Muse  for  Granville  can  reftise  to  sing  ? 
The  groves  of  Eden,  vanish'd  now  so  long. 
Live  in  description,  and  look  green  in  song; 
These,  were  my  breast  inspir'd  with  equal  flame, 
Like  them  in  beauty,  should  be  like  in  fame. 
Here  hills  and  vales,  the  woodland  and  the  plain. 
Here  earth  and  water  seem  to  strive  again ; 
Not  chaos-like  together  crush'd  and  bruis'd. 
But,  as  the  world,  harmoniously  confused ; 
Where  order  in  variety  we  see. 
And  where,  though  aU  things  differ,  all  agree. 
Here  waving  groves  a  chequer'd  scene  display, 
And  part  admit,  and  part  exclude  the  day; 
As  some  coy  nymph  her  lover's  warm  address 
Nor  quite  indulges,  nor  can  quite  repress. 
There,  interspersed  in  lawns  and  opening  glades, 
Thin  trees  anse  that  shun  each  other's  shades. 


Here  in  full  li^t  the  russet  plains  extend ; 
There,  wrapt  in  douds,  the  bluish  hills  asoe 
Ev'n  the  wild  heath  displays  her  purple  dyes. 
And  'midst  the  desert  fruitful  fields  arise; 
That,  crown'd  with  tufted  trees  and  springing  eooL, 
Like  verdant  isles  the  sable  waste  adorn. 
Let  India  boast  her  plants,  nor  envy  we 
The  weeping  amber,  or  the  balmy  tree. 
While  by  our  oaks  the  predous  loads  are  borne. 
And  realms  commanded  which  those  trees  adom. 
Nor  proud  Olympus  yields  a  nobler  sight. 
Though  gods  assembled  grace  his  towering  height. 
Than  what  more  humble  mountains  ofier  here. 
Where,  in  their  blessings,  all  those  gods  appear. 
See  Pan  with  flocks,  with  fruits  Pomona  crown'd  ; 
Here  blushing  flora  paints  th'  enamell'd  ground  ; 
Here  Ceres'  ^fts  in  wavingjirospect  stand. 
And  nodding  tempt  the  joyful  reaper's  hand ; 
Rich  industry  aits  smiling  on  the  plains. 
And  peace  and  plenty  teU  a  Stuart  reigns. 
•  Not  tlius  the  land  appear'd  in  ages  past, 
A  dreary  desert,  and  a  gloomy  waste, 
To  Eavage  beasts  and  savage  laws  a  prey, 
And  kii^  more  furious  m.  severe  tnan  diey; 
Who  daim'd  the  skies,  dispeopled  air  and  floods. 
The  lonely  lords  of  empty  wilds  and  woods : 
Cities  laid  waste,  they  stoim'd  the  dens  and  caves 
(For  wiser  brutes  were  backward  to  be  slaves). 
What  could  be  free,  when  lawless  beasts  obey'd. 
And  ev'n  the  dements  a  tyrant  sway'd  ? 
In  vaui  kind  seasons  swdl'd  the  teeming  grain. 
Soft  showers  distill'd,  and  suns  grew  warm  in  vain  ; 
The  swain  with  tears  his  frustrate  labour  yidds. 
And  famish'd  dies  amidst  his  ripen'd  fid^ 
What  wonder  then,  a  beast  or  subject  slain 
Were  equal  crimes  in  a  despotic  rdgn? 
Botli,  doom'd  alike,  for  sportive  tyrants  bled ; 
But,  that  the  subject  starv'd,  the  beast  was  fed. 
Proud  Nimrod  first  the  bloody  chase  began, 
A  mighty  hunter,  and  his  prey  was  man : 
Our  liaughty  Norman  boasts  that  barbarooa  name. 
And  makes  his  trembling  daves  the  royal  gamcu 
The  fields  are  ravish'd  from  th'  industrious  swains. 
From  men  their  dties,  and  from  gods  thenr  Uaan : 
The  levdl'd  towns  with  weeds  lie  oOTer'd  o*er ; 
The  hollow  wmds  through  naked  temj^  roar  ; 
Round  broken  columns  dasping  ivy  twin'd  ; 
O'er  heaps  of  rum  stalk'd  the  atatdy  hind ; 
The  fox  obscene  to  gaping  tombs  retires, 
And  savage  bowlings  fill  the  sacred  quim. 
Aw'd  by  his  nobles,  by  his  commons  curst, 
Th'  Oppressor  rul'd  tyrannic  whoe  he  dnist ; 
Stretch'd  oier  the  poor  and  diurch  his  iron  rod. 
And  serv'd  alike  his  vassals  and  his  God. 
Whom  ev'n  the  Saxon  spar'd,  and  bloody  Dane, 
The  wanton  victims  of  his  sport  remain. 
But  see,  the  man  who  spadous  regions  gave 
A  waste  for  beasts,  himself  deny'd  a  grave ! 
Stretch'4  on  the  lawn  his  second  hope  survey. 
At  once  the  chaser,  and  at  onoe  the  prey: 
Lo !  Ruliis,  tuggmg  at  die  deadly  cbvt, 
Bleeds  in  the  forest  like  a  wounded  hart 
Succeeding  monarchs  heard  the  subjects*  erica, 
Nor  saw  displeas'd  the  peaceful  cottage  rise. 
Then  gathering  flocks  on  unknown  moontaSna  fed. 
O'er  sandy  wilds  were  ydlow  harvests  spread ; 
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The  forests  wonder'd  »t  th*  unusual  grain. 
And  sedr^  transport  touched  the  conscious  swsin. 
Fair  Liberty,  Bntannia*s  goddess,  rears 
Her  cheerful  head,  and  leiuils  the  golden  yean. 

Ye  vigorous  swains!  while  youth  ferments  your 
And  purer  spirits  swell  the  sprightly  flood,      [blood, 
Now  range  Ais  hills,  the  gaooeful  woods  beset. 
Wind  the  shrill  horn,  or  spread  the  waving  net.         , 
When  milder  autunm  summer's  heat  snocwds, 
And  in  the  new-shom  field  the  partridge  feeds ; 
Before  his  lord  the  ready  spaniel  boun£. 
Panting  with  hope,  he  tries  the  funowM  grounds; 
But  when  the  tainted  gales  the  game  betray, 
Cooch'd  dose  he  lies,  and  meditates  the  prey : 
Secure  the  trust,  th*  unfaithful  field  beset. 
Till  boTcring  o*er  them  sweeps  the  swdling  net 
Thus  (ifsmall  things  we  may  with  great  compare) 
When  Albion  sends  her  eager  sons  to  war. 
Some  thoughtless  town,  with  ease  and  plenty  blest. 
Near  and  more  near,  the  closing  lines  invest. 
Sudden  diey  seise  th*  amax'd  defenceless  prise. 
And  high  in  air.Britannia*s  standard  flies. 

See !  fiom  the  brake  the  whixring  pheasant  springs, 
And  mounts  exulting  on  triumphant  wings : 
Short  is  his  joy;  he  feels  the  fiery  wound, 
Fhitten  in  bkiod,  and  panting  beats  the  ground. 
Ah !  what  avail  his  glossy  varying  dyes. 
His  purple  crest,  snd  scarlet-coded  eyes. 
The  vivid  green  his  shining  plumes  unfold. 
His  painted  wings,  and  Inaist  that  flames  widi  gold  ? 

Nor  yet  when  moist  Arcturus  douds  the  sky. 
The  woods  and  fields  their  pleasing  toils  deny. 
To  plains  with  wdl.bxeath*d  beagUs  we  repair. 
And  trace  the  mases  of  the  cirding  hare. 
(Beasts,  nig*d  by  us,  their  fieUow  beasts  pursue, 
And  learn  of  man  each  other  to  undo). 
With  slaughtPting  guns  th*  unweary*d  fowler  roves, 
When  fiosts  have  whiten'd  all  the  naked  groves ; 
Where  doves  in  flocks  the  leafless  trees  o'ershade, 
And  londy  woodcocks  haunt  the  watery  ^ade. 
He  lifts  the  tube,  and  levels  with  his  eye; 
Straight  ft  short  thunder  breaks  the  frocen  sky  s 
Oft,  as  in  airy  rings  they  skim  the  heath. 
The  damorous  lapwings  fed  the  leaden  death; 
Ofl,  as  the  mounting  krks  thdr  notes  prepare, 
They  fall,  and  leave  their  Uttle  lives  hi  air. 

In  genbl  spring,  beneath  the  quivering  shade. 
Where  cooling  vapours  breathe  along  die  mead. 
The  patient  fisher  takes  his  silent  stamd. 
Intent,  his  sagle  trembling  in  his  hand : 
With  looks  unmoved,  he  herpes  the  scaly  breed. 
And  ms  the  dancing  cork  and  bending  reed. 
Our  plenteous  streams  a  various  race  supply; 
The  bright-ev'd  perch,  with  fins  of  Tyrian  dye. 
The  silver  eel,  in  shining  volumes  roU'd, 
The  yellow  carp,  with  sodes  bedropp'd  with  gold. 
Swift  trouts,  diversified  with  crimson  stains, 
And  pikes,  the  tyrants  of  the  watery  plains. 

Now  Cimcer  glows  with  Phoebus*  fiery  car : 
The  youth  rush  eager  to  the  sylvan  war, 
8wann  o*er  the  lawns,  the  forest  walks  surround. 
Rouse  the  fleet  hart,  and  cheer  the  opening  hound. 
Th*  impatient  coarser  jiants  in  every  vein. 
And,  pawing,  seems  to  beat  the  distant  plain : 
Hills,  vales,  and  floods,  appear  already  cros8*d, 
And,  eie  he  starts,  a  thousand  steps  are  lost. 


See  the  bold  youth  strain  up  the  threat'ning  steep. 
Rush  throuffh  the  thickets,  down  the  valleys  sweep,  ■ 
tiang  o'er  their  couners*  heads  with  eager  speed. 
And  earth  rolls  back  beneath  the  flying  steed. 
Let  old  Arcadia  boast  her  anfple  plain, 
Th*  inunortal  huntress,  and  her  virgin  train ; 
Nor  envy,  Windsor !  since  thy  8ha£s  have  seen 
As  bright  a  goddess,  and  as  chaste  a  queen ; 
Whose  care,  like  hers,  protects  the  sylvan  reign. 
The  earth*s  fiur  light,  and  empress  of  the  main. 

Here  too,  'tis  sung,  of  old  Diana  stray*d. 
And  Cynthns*  top  forsook  for  Windsor  shade ; 
Here  was  she  seen  o*er  airy  wastes  to  rove. 
Seek  the  dear  spring,  or  haunt  the  pathless  grove ; 
Here  arm'd  with  silver  bows,  in  early  dawn. 
Her  busldn'd  vngins  trac*d  die  dewy  lawn. 

Above  the  rest  a  rural  nymph  was  iam*d. 
Thy  ofipring,  Thames !  the  iair  Lodona  nam*d 
(Lodona's  fate  in  long  oblivion  cast. 
The  Muse  shall  sing,  and  what  she  sings  shall  last). 
Scarce  could  the  goddess  from  her  nymphs  be  known. 
But  by  the  crescent  snd  the  golden  sane. 
She  scom'd  the  praise  of  beauty,  and  the  care ; 
A  bdt  her  waist,  a  fiUet  binds  her  hair ; 
A  painted  quiver  on  her  shoulder  sounds. 
And  with  her  dart  the  flying  deer  she  wounds 
It  chanc*d,  as  eager  of  the  diase,  the  maid 
Beyond  the  forest*s  verdant  limits  st»y*d. 
Pan  saw  and  lov*d,  and  burning  with  desue 
Pur8u*d  her  flight;  her  flight  increas'd  his  fire. 
Not  half  so  swm  the  trembling  doves  can  fly, 
When  the  fierce  eagle  deaves  the  liquid  sky; 
Not  half  so  swifUy  the  fierce  eagle  moves,       [doves ; 
When  through  the  douds  he  drives  the  trembling 
As  fhnn  the  sod  she  flew  with  furious  pace. 
Or  as  the  goc^  more  furious,  urg'd  the  chase. 
Now  fainting,  sinldng,  psle,  the  nymph  appears; 
Now  dose  bdiind,  his  sounding  steps  she  nears ; 
And  now  his  shadow  reach'd  her  as  she  run. 
His  shadow  lengthen'd  by  the  setting  sun ; 
And  now  his  shorter  breath,  with  smtryair. 
Pants  on  her  neck,  and  fims  ha  parting  hair. 
In  vain  on  father  Thames  she  calls  for  aid. 
Nor  could  Diana  hdp  her  injur'd  maid. 
Faint,  breathless,  thus  she  pray*d,  nor  pny'd  in  vain ; 
''Ah,  Cynthia!  ah^though  banish'd  farm  thy  train. 
Let  me,  O  let  me,  to  the  diades  repair, 
My  nadve  shades ! — there  weep  and  murmur  there  !** 
She  said,  and  mdtmg  as  in  tears  she  lay. 
In  a  soft  silver  stream  dissolv'd  away. 
The  silver  stream  her  virgin  coldness  keeps. 
For  ever  murmurs  and  for  ever  weeps ; 
Still  bears  die  name  the  hapless  virgin  bore. 
And  bathes  the  forest  where  she  rang'd  before. 
In  her  chaste  current  oh  the  goddess  laves, 
And  with  cdestial  tears  augments  die  waves. 
Oft  in  bet  glass  the  mushig  shepherd  spies 
The  headlong  mountains  ttod  the  downward  skies. 
The  watery  Uindscqpe  of  the  pendant  woods. 
And  absent  trees  that  tremble  in  the  floods; 
In  the  dear  asure  gleam  the  flocks  are  seen. 
And  floating  forests  paint  die  waves  with  green ; 
Through  the  fair  scene  roQ  slow  the  Ibgeiing  streams. 
Then  toanung  pour  alonff,  and  rush  unto  the  Thames. 
Thou  too,  great  father  of  the  British  floods ! 
With  joyful  pride  survey'st  our  lofty  woods ; 
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Where  towering  oaki  tfadr  mming  hononts  rear, 
And  futnre  navies  on  thy  ibores  appear. 
Not  Neptune's  aelf  from  all  hm  streams  receives 
A  wealmier  tribute,  than  to  tiiine  he  gives. 
No  seas  so  rich,  so  gajr  no  banks  vppeu^ 
No  Uke  so  gentle,  and  no  spring  so  dear. 
Nor  Po  so  swells  the  fabling  poet's  lays. 
While  led  along  the  skies  ms  current  strays. 
As  thine,  which  visits  Windsor's  fion'd  abodes. 
To  grace  the  mansion  of  our  earthly  gods: 
Nor  all  his  stars  above  a  lustre  diow. 
Like  the  bright  beauties  on  thy  banks  below ; 
Where  Jove,  subdu'd  by  mortal  passion  sdll, 
Miaht  change  Olymnus  for  a  noUer  hilL 

Hi^py  the  man  whom  this  bright  court  approves, 
His  sovereign  favours,  and  his  country  loves : 
Happy  next  him,  who  to  these  shades  redres, 
Whom  nature  charms,  and  whom  the  Muse  inspires ; 
Whom  humbler  joys  of  home-felt  quiet  ploue. 
Successive  study,  exercise,  and  ease* 
He  nthen  health  from  herbs  the  forest  yields, 
And  of  thefar  fragrant  physic  spoils  the  fields; 
With  chemic  art  exalts  me  mhiersl  powers. 
And  dnws  the  aromatic  souls  of  flowen : 
Now  marks  the  course  of  rolling  oibs  on  high ; 
O'er  figur'd  worlds  now  travels  with  his  eye ; 
Of  andient  writ  unlocks  the  learned  store. 
Consults  the  dead,  and  lives  past  ages  o'er: 
Or  wandering  thoughtful  in  tbe  silmt  wood. 
Attends  the  duties  of  the  wise  and  good ; 
T'  observe  a  mean,  be  to  himsdf  a  friend. 
To  follow  nature,  and  regard  his  end; 
Or  looks  on  heaven  with  more  than  mortal  eyes, 
Bids  his  free  soul  expatiate  hi  the  skies. 
Amid  her  kindred  stars  familiar  roam. 
Survey  the  region,  and  confess  her  home  I 
Such  was  the  life  great  Sdpio  once  admir'd ; 
Thus  Atticus,  and  Trumbull  thus  retir'd. 
^e  sacred  Nme !  that  all  my  soul  possess, 
"^  ■        "  •    -      5  visions  U 


Whose  mptures  fire  me,  and  whose 

Besr  me,  oh  bear  me  to  sequester'd  scenes. 

The  bowery  mases,  and  sunounding  greens; 

To  Thames's  banks  which  flagrant  breeres  fiD, 

Or  where  the  Muses  sport  on  Cooper's  HilL 

(On  Cooper's  Hill  eternal  wreaths  shall  grow, 

WhUe  lasts  the  mountain,  or  while  Thames  shall  flow). 

I  seem  through  consecrated  walks  to  rove, 

I  hear  soft  music  die  along  the  grove : 

Led  by  the  sound,  I  roam  from  shade  to  shade, 

Bj  god-like  poets  vnerable  made : 

Hen  his  first  lays  majestic  Denham  suns; 

There  the  last  numben  flow'd  from  Cowley's  tongue. 

Oesrlylost!  what  tears  the  river  shed. 

When  the  sad  pomp  along  his  banks  was  led! 

His  drooping  swans  on  every  note  expire, 

And  on  his  willows  hung  each  Muse's  lyre. 

Since  fitte  rdentless  stopp'd  their  heavenly  voice, 
No  more  the  forests  ring,  or  sroves  rejoioe; 
Who  now  shall  charm  the  shades,  whew  Cowley  strung 
His  living  harp,  and  lofty  Denham  sung? 
But  hark!  the  groves  refoioe,  the  fbrest  rings! 
Are  these  reviv'd?  or  is  it  Otanville  smgs! 
'Tis  yours,  my  lord,  to  Uess  our  soft  retreats, 
And  call  the  Muses  to  their  andent  seats ; 
To  paint  snew  the  fiowory  sylvan  scenes, 
To  crown  the  forest  with  fanmcftal  greens, 


Make  Windsor  hills  in  lofty  numlm  rise, 
And  lift  hei  turrets  nearer  to  the  skies ; 
To  sinff  those  honoun  you  deserve  to  wear. 
And  add  new  lustre  to  her  silver  star. 
Here  noUe  Surrey  felt  the  sacred  nge, 
Surrey,  the  Granville  of  a  former  age : 
Matoiless  his  pen,  victorious  was  Us  lance. 
Bold  in  the  lists  and  graceful  in  the  dance: 
In  the  same  dudes  the  Cupids  tun'd  his  lyre. 
To  the  same  notes,  of  love,  and  soft  dedre : 
Fair  Geraldine,  bright  object  of  his  vow. 
Then  fill'd  the  groves,  ss  heavenly  Mira  now. 

Oh  wouldst  thou  sing  what  heroes  Wmdsor  bore, 
What  kins  first  breSth'd  upon  her  windfaig  shore; 
Or  raise  <m  warriors,  whose  ador'd  remaina 
In  weeping  vaults  her  haHow'd  earth  contains ! 
With  Edward's  acts«adom  the  diining  page. 
Stretch  his  long  triumphs  down  through  every  age; 
Draw  monardis  cfaain'd,  nd  Cresmr's  glorious  ffeld. 
The  lilies  biasing  on  the  regal  diield : 
Then,  from  her  roofs  whenv  errio's  ooloors  frdl. 
And  leave  inanimate' the  naked  wall. 
Still  in  thv  song  dioold  vanqnidi'd  Fkanoe  appear. 
And  bleed  for  ever  under  Britain's  spear. 

Let  softer  strsins  ilLiated  Henry  mourn. 
And  palms  eternal  flouridi  round  nis  um. 
Here  o'er  the  martyrJdng  the  maiUe  weepa. 
And  fast,  behind  lum,  onoe-fSear'd  Edward  akeps: 
Whom  not  A'  extended  Albion  could  contain. 
From  old  Bdcrium  to  the  northern  main. 
The  grave  unites ;  where  ev'n  the  great  find  rest. 
And  blended  lie  th'  oppressor^and  A'  ooprest! 

Make  sacred  Charles's  tomb  fbr  ever  known 
(Obscure  the  place,  and  unlnscrib'd  die  stosie); 
Ohfactaccun'd!  what  tean  has  All^n  shed! 
Heavens,  what  new  wounds !  and  how  her  old  have 
She  saw  her  sons  with  purple  deaths  expire,     [bled  I 
Her  sacred  domes  invotvM  in  rolling  fiie, 
A  dreadful  series  of  intestine  wars. 
Inglorious  triumphs,  and  dishonest  scars. 
At  length  sreat  Anna  said, '« Let  discoid  oeaae!" 
She  said,  £e  worid  obeyed,  and  all  was  peaoe! 

In  that  blest  moment  from  the  oosy  bed 
Old  Esther  Themes  advanc'd  his  reverend  head. 
His  tresses  dropp'd  widi'  dews,  and  o'er  die  stream 
His  shmhiff  horns  diflus'd  a  gcriden  gleam: 
Orav'd  6n  his  um  appear'd  the  moon,  diat  guides 
His  swdling  waters,  and  alternate  tidies; 
The  figur'd  stresms  ui  waves  of  diver  ndl'd. 
And  on  their  banks  Augusta  rose  in  gold ; 
Around  his  throne  the  sea«bom  brothen  stood 
Who  swdl  with  tributary  urns  his  flood! 
First  the  fam'd  authors  of  his  andent  name, 
The  winding  Isis,  and  the  fhdtfnl  Thame: 
The  Kennet  swift,  for  silver  eels  renown'd ; 
The  Loddon  dow,  with  verdant  alden  crown'd ; 
Cole,  whose  dark  streams  his  flowery  islands  lave; 
And  chalky  Wey,  that  rolls  a  milky  wave: 
The  blue,  trsnspuent  V andalis  appcan ; 


Thegulfy] 

And  sullen  Mole,  thatlbides  his  diving  flood; 

And  silent  Darent,  stafai'd  wiA  DaniA  blood. 

High  in  the  midst,  upon  his  um  redin'd, 
(His  8ea..green  mantle  waving  with  the  wind) 
The  god  appear'd :  he  toni'd  his  asore  eyes 
Where  Wmdsar«domes  and  pompous  tuireto  rise ; 
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Then  bow*d,  and  ipoke;  the  winds  fotge/t  to  ra». 
And  the  hiuhM  wayes  g^ide  softly  to  tlw  shoie. 

Hail,  tecnd  peace!  haU,  long-expected  daye. 
That  Thames's  gloiy  to  the  stars  shall  laise! 
Though  Tiher*s  streams  immortal  Rome  behold. 
Though  foaming  Hemuis  swells  with  tides  of  gold, 
From  Heaven  itself  the  seren^old  Nilos  flows, 
And  harvests  on  a  hundred  realms  bestows; 
These  now  no  mare  shall  be  the  Muses*  themes, 
Lost  in  m J  fame,  as  in  the  lea  their  streams. 
Let  Volga's  banks  with  iron  squadrons  shine, 
And  groves  of  lances  glitter  on  the  Rhine; 
Let  barbarous  Ganges  aim  a  servile  traio : 
Be  mine  the  UesaingB  of  a  peaceful  idgn. 
No  more  my  sons  shall  dye  with  Briti£  blood 
Red  Iber*s  sands,  or  Ister's  fbamhig  flood : 
Safi»  on  my  shore  each  nmnniff^  swain 
Shall  tend  the  flocks,  or  lei^  the  besxded  grain ; 
The  shady  empire  shall  retain  no  trace 
Of  war  or  blood,  but  in  tibe  sylvan  chaoe; 
The  trompet  sleep,  while  cheerful  homs  axe  blown, 
And  arma  emp]oy*d  on  Mrds  and  beasts  alone. 
Behold !  th*  asnmding  vOlas  on  my  side 
Project  long  shadows  o'er  the  crystal  tide. 
Behold  I  Augasta*s  gfittering  spires  increase. 
And  temples  rise,  the  be«ute9fus  works  of  peace. 
I  see,  I  see,  where  two  fair  cities  bend 
Their  ample  bow,  a  new  Whitehall  ascend! 
There  mighty  nations  shall  inquire  theur  doom. 
The  wodd's  great  on^le  in  times  to  come; 
3^ere  kings  shaU  sue,  and  suppliant  states  be  seen 
Once  more  to  bend  befioee  a  Kdtiah  queen. 

Thy  trees,  fair  Windsor!  now  shall  leave  their 
And  half  thy  foresti  rush  into  thy  floods;      [woods, 
Bear  Britain's  thunder,  and  her  cn»s  dkplay. 
To  the  bci^t  regions  of  the  rising  day: 
Tempt  icy.  sees,  where  scaioe  the  waters  roll, 
Where  dearer  flames  glow  round  the  fimsen  pole; 
Or  under  southern  skies  ezah  their  ^^i^^ 
Led  by  new  stsn,  and  home  by  ^icy  gales  I 
For  me  the  balm  shall  bleed,  and  amber  flow, 
The  ooral  redden,  and  the  ruby  glow. 
The  pearly  sheQ  its  ludd  ^be  unfoM, 
And  Phcehns  warm  the  ripenfaig  ore  to  gold. 
The  tone  shall  come,  when  fiee  as  seas  or  wind  ' 
Unbounded  Thames  shall  flow  for  all  mankind. 
Whole  nadens  enter  with  eachtfweUing  tide, 
And  sees  but  jofai  the  regions  they  divide; 
Earth's  distent  ends  our  glories  shall  bdi<dd. 
And  the  new  wodid  lann£  forth  to  seek  the  dd. 
Then  shhw  of  uncouth  form  shall  stem  the  tide, 
And  featfaer'd  people  crowd  my  wealthy  side, 
And  naked  yonOia  and  painted  chiefs  admire 
Our  speedi,  our  eokwr,  and  our  strsnge  attire ! 
Oh,  stretch  diy  reign,  fiur  peace!  from  shore  to  shore, 
Till  conquest  cease,  and  sUvery  be  no  more; 
Tin  the  freed  Indians  hi  ihefar  native  groves 
Reap  their  own  froiti,  and  woo  their  saUe  loves ; 
Peru  onee  more arace  of  kmgs  behdd. 
And  other  Mexioos  be  roofcTwith  gold. 
Exil'd  by  thee  from  earth  to  deq>sst  hell, 
In  braaen  bonds  shall  barbarous  discord  dwell : 
Oi^sntic  pride,  pole  tenor,  gloomy  care, 
And  mad  ambitMn,  shall  attend  her  there: 
There  purple  vengeance  baidi'd  hi  rae  rethes, 
Her  wei^oos  bhuuted,  and  ezthict  her  fires: 
There  hateful  CMvy  her  own  snakes  shall  ftel, 


And  persecution  mourn  her  broken  wheel  s 
There  faction  roar,  rebellion  bite  lier  diain. 
And  gasping  furies  thirst  for  blood  in  vain. 

Here  cease  thy  flight,  not  with  unhallow'd  lays 
Touch  the  fair  £une  of  Albion's  golden  days. 
The  thoughts  tff  gods  let  Granville's  verse  redte, 
And  bring  the  scenes  Of  opening  iaibe  to  light: 
My  humble  Aluse,  in  unambitious  strains, 
P^ats  the  green  forests  and  the  flowery  plains, 
Where  peace  descending  bids  her  olive  spring, 
And  scatters  blessugs  from  her  doveJike  wing. 
£v'n  I  more  sweetly  pass  my  careless  days, 
Pleas'd  in  the  silent  shade  widi  empty  praiae ; 
Enough  for  me,  that  to  the  listening  swains 
First  m  these  fields  I  sui^  the  sylvan  strains. 


ODE  ON  SOLITUDE. 

WHUen  when  ike  Author  wot  about  Twelve  Tears  oM. 

Happy  the  man,  vHioae  'wish  and  care 

A  frw  paternal  acres  bound. 
Content  to  breathe  his  native  air 

In  his  own  ground. 
Whose  herds  with  milk,  whose  fields  with  bread. 

Whose  flocks  supply  him  with  attire; 
Whose  trees  in  summer  yield  him  shade, 

In  winter  fire. 
Blest  who  can  unconoem'dly  find 

Hours,  days,  and  years  slide  soft  away. 
In  health  of  body,  peace  of  mind. 

Quiet  by  day, 
Sound  sleep  by  night;  study  and  ease. 

Together  miz'd ;  sweet  recreation. 
And  innocence,  which  most  does  please. 

With  meditation. 
Thus  let  me  live,  unseen,  unknown ; 

Thus  unlamented  kt  me  die. 
Steal  from  the  world,  and  not  a  stone 

TeU  where  I  lie. 


ESSAY  ON  CRITICISM. 

'Tis  hsrd  to  say  if  greater  want  of  skill 
Appear  in  writing  or  in  judging  ill; 
But  of  the  two,  las  dangerousis  th'  ofienoe 
To  ti]^  our  patience,  thim  mislead  our  sense. 
Some  few  in  that,  but  numbers  en  in  this, 
Ten  censure  wrong  for  one  irho  writes  amiss ; 
A  fool  might  once  himself  alone  expose, 
Now  one  in  verse  makes  many  more  in  prose. 

'Tis  with  our  judgments  as  our  wattes ;  none 
Oo  just  sUke,  yet  euh  believes  his  own. 
In  poets  as  true  genius  is  but  rare^ 
True  taste  as  seldom  is  the  critic's  share ; 
Both  must  slike  from  Heaven  derive  their  light. 
These  bom  to  judge,  as  well  as  those  to  write. 
Let  such  teach  otlMrs  who  themselves  exoel. 
And  censure  freely  who  have  written  well : 
Authora  are  partial  to  their  wit,  'tis  true; 
But  sre  not  critics  to  their  jud|pnent  too  ? 

Yet,  if  we  look  more  closely,  we  shall  find 
Most  have  the  seeds  of  judgment  in  their  mind : 
Nature  affords  at  least  a  glimmering  light; 
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The  lines,  though  touchM  bat  faintly,  are  drawn  right 

Bat  as  the  sli^^test  sketch,  if  jastly  traced. 

Is  by  ill  colouring  but  the  more  disgraced. 

So  by  false  learning  is  good  sense  defacM : 

Some  are  bewildered  in  the  maze  of  schools, 

And 'some  made  coxcombs  nature  meant  but  fools. 

In  search  of  wit  these  lose  their  common  sense, 

And  then  turn  critics  in  their  own  defence : 

Each  bums  alike,  who  can,  or  cannot  write, 

Or  with  a  rival's,  or  an  eunnch*s  spite. 

All  fools  have  still  an  Itching  to  deride. 

And  fain  would  be  upon  the  laughing  side. 

If  Msvius  scribble  in  Apollo's  spite. 

There  are  who  judge  stilt  wone  &an  he  can  write. 

Some  have  at  fint  for  wits,  then  poets  past; 
Tum'd  critics  next,  and  prov'd  plahi  fools  at  last 
Some  neither  can  for  wits  nor  critics  pass, 
As  heavy  mules  are  neither  horse  nor  ass. 
Those  ludf-leam'd  witlings,  numerous  in  our  isle 
As  half-foim'd  insects  on  the  banks  of  Nile ; 
Unfinish'd  things,  one  knows  not  what  to  call. 
Their  generation  's  so  equivocal : 
To  tell  them  would  a  hundred  tongues  require. 
Or  one  vain  wit's,  that  might  a  hundred  tire. 

But  you,  who  seek  to  give  and  merit  fame. 
And  justly  bear  a  critic's  noble  name. 
Be  sure  yourself  and  your  own  reach  to  know, 
How  far  your  genius,  taste,  and  learning,  go ; 
Launch  not  beyond  your  depth,  but  be  diKreet, 
And  mark  that  point  where  sense  and  dulness  meet. 

Nature  to  all  things  fix'd  the  limits  fit. 
And  wisely  curb'd  proud  man's  pretending  wit : 
As  on  tl\e  land  while  here  the  ocean  gains. 
In  other  parts  it  leaves  wide  suidy  puuns ;  - 
Thus  in  the  soul  while  memory  prevails, 
The  solid  power  of  understandhig  fails ; 
Where  beuns  of  warm  imagination  play. 
The  memory's  soft  figures  mdt  away. 
One  science  only  wiU  one  genius  fit ; 
So  vast  is  art,  so  narrow  human  wit: 
Not  only  bounded  to  peculiar  arts, 
But  oft  in  those  confin'd  to  single  parts. 
Like  kings  we  lose  the  conquests  gain'd  before. 
By  vain  ambition  still  to  make  them  more : 
Each  might  his  several  province  well  command, 
Would  an  but  stoop  to  what  they  understand. 

First  fcXkm  nature,  and  vour  judgment  frame 
By  her  just  standard,  whicn  is  still  the  same : 
Unerring  nature,  still  divinely  bright. 
One  dear,  unchang'd,  and  universal  light,         ^ 
Life,  force,  and  bom^,  must  to  all  impart. 
At  once  ihd  source,  and  end,  and  test  of  art 
Art  from  that  fund  eadi  just  supply  provides. 
Works  without  show,  and  without  pomp  presides: 
In  some  fair  body  thus  tfa'  informing  soul 
With  spirits  feeds,  with  vigour  fills  the  whole, 
Each  motion  guides,  and  every  nerve  sustains ; 
Itself  unseen,  but  in  th'  effects  remains. 
Some,  to  whom  Heaven  in  wit  has  been  profuse, 
Want  as  much  more,  to  turn  it  to  its  use ;  • 
For  wit  and  judgment  often  are  at  strife, 
Thon^  meant  each  other's  aid,  like  nuuuand  wife. 
'Tis  more  to  guide,  than  spur  the  Muse's  steed ; 
Restrain  his  fury,  than  provoke  his  speed: 
The  winged  councr,  like  a  generous  horse, 
Shows  most  true  mettle  when  you  check  his  course. 
Those  rules  of  old  discover'd,  not  devis'd, 


Are  nature  still,  but  nature  methodw'd : 

Nature,  like  liberty,  is  but  restrain'd 

By  the  same  laws  which  first  herself  ordain'd. 

Hear  how  leam'd  Oreece  her  useful  rules  indites, 
When  to  repress,  and  when  indulge  our  flights : 
High  on  Parnassus'  top  her  sons  she  show'd. 
And  pointed  out  those  arduous  patlis  they  trod : 
Held  ftom  afer,  aloft  th*  inunortal  prize. 
And  urg'd  the  rest  by  equal  steps  to  rise. 
Just  prec^ts  thus  mm  great  examples  given, 
She  drew  from  them  what  they  deriv'd'nom  Heaven. 
The  generous  critic  fann'd  the  poet's  fire. 
And  taught  the  world  with  reason  to  admire. 
Then  criticism  the  Muse's  handmaid  prov'd. 
To  dress  her  charms  and  make  her  more  belot'd : 
But  following  wits  ftom  that  intention  stray'd. 
Who  could  not  win  the  mistress,  woo'd  the  maid ; 
Against  the  poets  their  own  arms  they  tum'd. 
Sure  to  hate  most  the  men  ftom  whom  they  leam'd. 
So  modem  'pothecaries,  taught  the  art 
By  doctors'  bills  to  play  the  doctor's  part, 
Bdd  in  the  practice  of  mistaken  rules. 
Prescribe,  apply,  and  call  their  masten  fbda. 
Some  on  the  leaves  of  ancient  authors  prey. 
Nor  time  nor  moths  e'er  qpoQ'd  so  mudi  as  they; 
Some  drily  plain,  without  invention's  aid. 
Write  duU  receipts  how  poems  may  be  made. 
These  leave  the  sense,  their  learning  to  display, 
And  those  explain  the  meaning  quite  away. 

You  then  whose  judgment  the  right  course  would 
Know  well  each  ancient's  proper  cfaiuracter:       [steer. 
His  fable,  subject,  scope  in  every  page; 
Religion,  country,  genius  of  his  age : 
Wimout  all  these  at  once  before  your  eyes. 
Cavil  you  may,  but  never  criticise. 
Be  Homer's  works  your  study  and  delight. 
Read  them  by  day,  and  meditate  by  night ;     [bring. 
Thence  form  your  judgment,  thence  your  maxims 
And  trace  the  Muses  upward  to  thdr  qiring ; 
Still  with  itself  compar'd,  his  text  peruse ; 
And  let  your  comment  be  the  Mantuan  HI  use. 

When  first  young  Maro,  in  his  boundless  mind 
A  work  t'  outlast  immortal  Rome  design'd. 
Perhaps  he  seem'd  above  the  critic's  law. 
And  but  from  nature's  fountains  scom'd  to  draw: 
But  when  t'  examine  everv  psrt  he  came, 
Nature  and  Homer  were,  he  found,  the  same. 
Convinc'd,  amas'd,  he  checks  the  bold  derign ; 
And  rules  as  strict  his  labour'd  work  confine. 
As  if  the  Stagyrite  o'crlook'd  each  line. 
Learn  hence  for  ancient  rules  a  just  esteem  ; 
To  copy  nature,  is  to  copy  them. 

Some  beauties  yet  no  precepts  can  dedare. 
For  there's  a  happiness  as  well  as  care* 
Music  resembles  poetry;  in  each 
Are  nameless  graces  which  no  methods  teach. 
And  which  a  master-hand  alone  can  reach. 
If,  where  the  rules  not  for  enough  extend, 
(Since  rules  were  made  but  to  promote  their  end). 
Some  lucky  license  answer  to  tne  full 
Th'  intent  propos'd,  that  license  is  a  rule. 
Thus  P^^us,  a  nearer  way  to  take, 
May  boldly  deviate  from  the  common  track ; 
From  vul^  bounds  with  brave  disorder  part. 
And  snatdi  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art, 
Which,  without  passing  throu^  the  judgment,  gains 
The  heart,  and  aU  its  end  at  once  attains^ 
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la  proq>ecti  thua,  wotne  objects  please  our  eyes, 
Which  out  of  Dat0ie*8  common  order  rise, 
The  ahspelefls  rock,  or  hanging  precipice. 
Great  wits  sometimes  may  gloriously  offend. 
And  rise  to  faults  true  critics  dare  not  mend. 
But  though  the  ancients  thus  their  rules  invade 
(As  kings  dispense  with  laws  themselves  have  made) ; 
Modems  beware !  or,  if  you  must  offend 
Against  the  precept,  ne*er  transgress  its  end : 
Let  it  be  seldom,  and  compelled  by  need ; 
And  have,  at  least,  their  precedent  to  plead. 
The  critic  else  proceeds  without  remorse. 
Seizes  joni  fame,  and  puts  his  laws  in  force. 

I  know  there  are,  to  whose  presumptuous  thoughts 
Those  freer  beauties,  ev*n  in  them,  seem  faults. 
Some  figures  monstrous  and  mis-shaped  appear. 
Consider^  singly,  or  beheld  too  near, 
Mliich,  but  proportion^  to  theur  light,  or  place, 
Due  distance  reconciles  to  fonn  and  grace. 
A  prudent  chief  not  always  must  display 
His  powers  in  equal  ranks,  and  fair  array. 
But  with  th*  occasion  and  the  place  comply. 
Conceal  his  force,  nay  sometimes  seem  to  fly. 
Those  oft  are  strataeems  which  errors  seem. 
Nor  is  it  Homer  nods,  but  we  that  dream. 

Still  green  with  bays  each  ancient  altar  stands, 
Above  the  reach  of  sacrilegious  hands ; 
Secure  from  flames,  from  envy's  fiercer  rage, 
Destructive  war,  and  all-inyolving  age. 
See  from  each  dune  the  leam*d  their  incense  bring ! 
Hear  in  all  tongues  consenting  Pseans  ring! 
In  praise  so  just  let  every  voice  be  join*d. 
And  fin  the  general  chorus  of  mankind. 
Hail,  bards  triumphant !  bom  in  happier  days ; 
Immortal  heirs  of  universal  praise ! 
Whose  honours  with  increase  of  ages  grow. 
As  streams  roll  down,  enlarging  as  they  flow; 
Nations  unborn  your  mighty  names  shall  sound, 
And  wodds  appjaud  that  must  not  yet  be  found ! 
O  may  scnne  spark  of  your  celestial  fire. 
The  last,  the  meanest  of  your  sons  inspire, 
f  Thali,  on  weak  wings,  from  far,  pursues  your  flights, 
Ulows  while  he  reads,  but  trembles  as  he  writes) 
To  teach  vain  wito  a  science  little  known,, 
T*  admire  superior  sense,  and  doubt  their  own ! 

Of  all  the  causes  which  conspire  to  blind 
Man^s  erring  judgment,  and  misguide  the  mind. 
What  the  weak  head  wi&  strongest  bias  rules. 
Is  pride,  the  never-failing  voice  of  fools. 
M^hatever  nature  has  in  worth  denv'd, 
She  gives  in  large  recruits  of  needful  pride! 
For  aa  in  bodies,  thus  in  souls,  we  find 
What  wants  in  blood  snd  spirits,  swell*d  with  wind : 
Pride,  where  wit  fails,  steps  in  to  our  defeqce, 
And  fills  up  all  the  mighty  void  of  sense. 
If  once  rignt  reason  drives  that  doud  away. 
Truth  br»ks  upon  us  with  resistless  day. 
Trust  not  yourself;  but,  your  defects  to  know, 
31  ake  use  of  every  friend — and  every  foe. 

A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thmg  I 
I>rink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring : 
There  shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain. 
And  drinking  largely  sobers  us  again. 
Fir*d  at  first  sight  with  what  the  Muse  imparts. 
In  fearless  youth  we  tempt  the  heights  of  arts. 
While,  ftom  the  boonded  level  of  our  mind. 


Short  views  we  take,  nor  stt  the  lengths  behind ; 
But  more  advanced,  behold  with  strange  surprise 
New  distant  scenes  of  endless  science  rise ! 
So  pleased  at  first  the  towering  Alps  we  try, 
Mount  o*er  the  vales,  and  seem  to  tread  the  sky; 
Th*  eternal  Knows  appear  already  past. 
And  the  first  clouds  and  mountains  seem  the  last : 
But  those  attained,  we  tremble  to  siurvey 
The  growing  labours  of  the  lengthened  way ; 
Th*  increasing  prospect  tires  our  wandering  eyes, 
Hills  p.'^p  o'er  hiUs,  and  Alps  on  Alps  arise ! 

A  perfect  judge  will  read  each  work  of  wit 
With  the  same  spirit  that  its  author  writ. 
Survey  the  whole,  nor  seek  alight  faults  to  find 
Where  nature  moves,  and  rapture  wanns  the  mind ; 
Nor  lose,  for  that  malignant  dull  delight, 
The  generous  pleasure  to  be  chaim'd  widi  wit. 
But,  in  such  lays  as  neither  ebb  nor  flow. 
Correctly  cold,  and  regularly  low, 
That  shunning  faults,  one  quiet  tecour  keep^  / 

We  cannot  blame  indeed — but  we  may  sle^.  / 

In  wit,  as  nature,  what  affects  our  hearts 
Is  not  th'  exactness  of  peculiar  parts ; 
'Tis  not  a  lip,  or  eye,  we  beauty  call. 
But  the  joint  force  and  full  result  of  alL 
Thus  when  we  view  some  well-proportion'd  dome, 
(The  world's  just  wonder,  and  ev'n  thine,  O  Rome!) 
No  single  parts  imequally  surprise. 
All  comes  united  to  the  adminng  eyes; 
No  monstrous  hei^t,  or  breadth,  or  length  appear; 
The  whole  at  once  is  bold  and  regular. 

Whoever  thinks  a  faultless  piece  to  see. 
Thinks  what  ne'er  was,  nor  is,  nor  e'er  shall  be. 
In^ every  work  regard  the  writer's  end. 
Since  none  can  compass  more  than  they  intend ; 
And  if  the  means  be  just,  the  conduct  true. 
Applause,  m  spite  of  trivial  faults,  is  due. 
As  men  of  breeding,  sometimes  men  of  wit, 
T'  avoid  great  errors  must  the  less  commit : 
Neglect  the  rules  each  verbal  critic  lays, 
For  not  to  know  some  trifld^,  is  a  praise. 
Most  critics,  fond  of  some  subservient  art, 
Still  make  the  whole  depend  upon  a  part : 
They  talk  of  principles,  but  notions  prize. 
And  all  to  one  lov'a  foUy  sacrifice. 

Once  on  a  time.  La  Mancha's  knight,  they  say, 
A  certain  bard  encount'ring  on  the  way, 
Disoours'd  in  tenns  as  just,  with  looks  as  sage, 
As  e'er  could  Dennis,  of  the  Grecian  stage ; 
Condudmg  all  were  desperate  sots  and  fools. 
Who  durst  depart  from  Aristotle's  rules. 
Our  author,  happy  in  a  judge  so  nice, 
Produc'd  his  play,  and  begg  d  the  knight's  advice ; 
Made  him  observe  the  subject  and  the  plot, 
The  manners,  passions,  unities,  what  not: 
All  which,  exact  to  rule,  were  brought  about. 
Were  but  a  combat  in  the  lists  left  out 
"  What !  leave  the  combat  out  ?"  exclaims  the  knight ; 
Yes,  or  we  must  renounce  the  Stagyrite. 
^^  Not  so,  by  Heaven !"  (he  answers  in  a  rage) 
i«  Knights,  'squires,  and  steeds,  must  enter  on  the 

stage." 
So  vast  a  throng  the  stage  can  ne'er  contain ; 
*'*•  Then  build  a  new,  or  act  it  in  a  plain." 

Thus  critics,  of  less  judgment  than  caprice, 
Curious,  not  knowing,  not  exact,  but  nice, 
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Focm  short  ideas  $  and  offend  in  arts 
(As  most  in  manners)  by  a  love  to  parts. 

Some  to  conceit  alone  their  taste  confine. 
And  glittering  thoughts  struck  out  at  every  line ; 
PleasM  with  a  work  where  nothing's  just  or  fit ; 
One  glaring  chaos  and  wild  heap  of  wit. 
Poets  like  painters,  thus,  unskilled  to  trace 
The  naked  nature  and  the  living  grace. 
With  ^old  and  jewels  cover  every  part, 
And  hide  with  ornaments  their  want  X)f  art 
True  wit  is  nature  to  advantage  dressed. 
What  oft  was  thought,  but  ne'er  so  well  expressM ;, 
Something,  whose  ttnth  convinced  at  sight  we  find. 
That  gives  us  back  the  image  of  our  mind. 
As  shades  more  sweetly  recommend  the  light, 
So  modest  plainness  sets  off  sprightly  wit : 
For  works  may  have  more  wit  tlmn  does  them  good, 
As  bodies  pcri^  through  excess  of  blood.     • 

Others  for  Lmguage  all  their  care  express. 
And  value  books,  as  women  men,  for  dress : 
Their  praise  is  still — ^the  style  is  excellent: 
The  sense,  they  humbly  take  upon  content 
Words  are  like  leaves ;  and  where  they  most  abound, 
Much  fruit  of  sense  boieath  is  rarely  found. 
False  eloquence,  like  the  prismatic  glass, 
Its  gaudy  colours  spreads  on  every  place ; 
Tlie  face  of  nature  we  no  more  survey, 
All  glares  alike,  without  distinction  gay : 
But  true  expression,  like  th*  unchanging  sun, 
Cieurs,  and' improves  whatever  it  shines  upon ; 
It  gilds  all  objects,  but  it  alters  none. 
Expression  is  the  dress  of  thought,  and  still 
Appears  more  decent,  as  more  suitable ; 
A  vile  conceit  in  pompous  words  expressed, 
Is  like  a  clown  in  r^al  purple  dress*d : 
For  different  styles  with  different  subjects  sort. 
As  several  garbs,  with  country,  town,  and  court 
Some  by  old  words  to  fame  have  made  pretence, 
Ancients  in  phrase,  mere  modems  in  their  sense ; 
.  Such  laboured  nothings,  io  so  strange  a  style, 
Amaz'd  th'  unleam'd,  and  make  the  learned  tanile. 
Unlucky,  as  Fungosa  in  the  play. 
These  sparks  with  awkward  vanity  display 
What  the  fine  gentleman  wore  yesterday; 
And  but  so  mimic  ancient  wits  at  best, 
As  apes  omr  grandsires  in  their  doublets  drest 
In  words,  as  fashions,  the  same  rule  will  hold; 
Alike  fantastic,  if  too  new,  or  old: 
Be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  are  try*d, 
Nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside. 

But  moat  by  numbers  judge  a  poet's  song ; 
And  smooth  or  rough,  with  ttiem,  is  right  or  wrong : 
In  the  bri^t  Muse  though  thousand  charms  conspire, 
Her  voice  is  all  these  tuneful  fools  admire ; 
Who  haunt  Parnassus  but  to  please  their  ear. 
Not  mend  their  minds ;  as  some  to  church  repair, 
Not  for  the  doctrine,  but  die  music  there. 
These,  equal  syllables  alone  require. 
Though  oft  the  ear  the  open  vowels  tire ; 
'While  expletives  their  feeble  aid  do  join. 
And  ten  low  words  oft  creep  in  one  dull  line : 
WhUe  they  ring  round  the  same  unvary'd  chimes, 
With  sure  returns  of  still  expected  rti3rme8. 
Where'er  you  find  "the  cooling  western  brecxe," 
In  the  next  line  it  "  whispers  Uirough  the  trees." 
If  crystal  streams  "  with  pleasing  murmurs  creep," 


The  i«ader'8  tfaieaten'd  (not  in  vainj  with  ^ sleep:** 

Then,  at  the  last  and  only  couplet  naught 

With  some  unmeaning  tmng  they  call  a  thou^t, 

A  needless  Alexandrine  ends  the  song. 

That,  Uke  a  wounded  snake,  drags  it  skrw  loigth  along. 

Leave  sudi  to  tune  their  own  dull  rhymes,  and  know 

What's  roundly  smooth,  or  languishingly  slow ; 

And  praise  .the  easy  vigour  of  a  line,  [join. 

Mliere  Denham's  strength  and  Waller's  sweetness 

True  ease  in  writing  comes  from  art,  not  chance,  I 

As  those  move  easiest  who  have  leam'd  to  dance.  p 

'Tis  not  enough  no  harshness  gives  offence. 

The  sound  must  seem  an  echo  to  the  sense : 

Soft  is  the  strain  when  zephyr  gently  blows, 

And  the  smooth  stream  in  smoother  numbers  flows ; 

But  when  loud  surges  lash  the  sounding  shore, 

The  hoarse,  rough  verse  should  like  the  torrent  roar. 

Mlien  Ajax  strives  some  rock's  vast  weight  to  throw. 

The  line  too  labours,  and  the  words  move  slow; 

Not  so,  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain. 

Flies  o'er  th'  unbending  com,  and  skims  along  tlie 

Hear  how  Timothens'  vary'd  lays  surprise,      [main. 

And  bid  alternate  passions  fall  and  rise! 

While,  at  each  change,  the  son  of  Lybian  Jove 

Now  bums  with  glory,  and  then  melts  with  love ; 

Now  his  fierce  eyes  with  sparkling  fiiry  glow. 

Now  sighs  steal  out,  and  tears  b^p  to  Sow  z 

Persians  and  Cheeks  like  turns  of  nature  found. 

And  the  world's  victor  stood  subdued  by  sound ! 

The  pow'r  of  music  all  our  hearts  allow, 

And  what  Timotheus  was,  is  Dryden  now. 

Avoid  extremes ;  and  shun  the  fault  of  sudi, 
Wlio  still  are  pleas'd  too  little  or  too  much. 
At  every  trifie  scom  to  take  offence, 
That  always  shows  great  pride,  or  little  sense ; 
Those  heads,  or  stomachs,  are  not  sure  the  best, 
Mliich  nauseate  all,  and  nothing  can  digest 
Yet  let  not  each  gay  turn  thy  rapture  move ; 
For  fools  admire,  but  men  of  sense  approve : 
As  things  seem  large  which  we  throu^  mists  descry 
Dulness  is  ever  api  to  magnify. 

Some  foreign  writers,  some  our  own  despise ; 
The  ancients  only,  or  the  modems  prize : 
(Thus  wit,  like  nuth,  by  each  man  is  apply'd 
To  one  small  sect,  and  all  toe  damn'd  beside.) 
Meanly  they  seek  the  blessing  to  confine. 
And  force  the  sun  but  on  a  part  to  shine, 
Which  not  alone  the  southern  wit  subl^es, 
But  ripens  spirits  in  cold  northern  dimes ; 
Which  ftom  the  first  has  shone  on  ajges  past, 
Enlights  the  present,  and  shall  warm  the  last  z 
(Though  each  may  feel  increases  and  decays. 
And  see  now  dearer  and  now  darker  days.) 
Regard  not  then  if  wit  behold  or  new. 
But  blame  the  false,  and  value  still  the  true. 

Some  ne'er  advance  a  judgment  of  their  own. 
But  catch  the  spreading  notion  of  the  town.; 
They  reason  and  condude  by  precedent. 
And  own  stale  nonsense  which  they  ne'er  invent 
Some  judge  of  authors'  names,  not  works,  and  the 
Nor  praise  nor  blame  the  writings,  but  ^  i 
Of  all  this  servile  herd,  the  worst  is  be 
That  in  proud  dulness  joins  with  quality ; 
A  constant  critic  at  the  great  man's  board. 
To  fetch  and  carry  nonsense  for  my  lord. 
What  woful  stuff  this  madrigal  would  be, 
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In  some  statrrM  haekney-soDneteer  or  me ! 
But  let  a  lord  once  own  the  happy  lines, 
How  the  wit  bri^tens !  how  the  style  refhies! 
Before  his  saoea  name  flies  evoy  fault. 
And  each  exalted  stansa  teems  with  thought! 

The  Tulflar  thus  thiouj^  imitation  err ; 
As  oft  the leamM  by  being  singular; 
S!»o  mudi  they  soom  the  crowd,  that  if  the  throng 
By-chanee  go  right,  they  purpiosdy  go  wrong : 
So  schismatics  the  pjain  beUereri  quit. 
And  are  but  damn*d  for  having  too  much  wit. 
Some  pnlae  at  morning  what  they  blame  at  night, 
But  always  think  the  last  opinicm  right 
A  Muse  by  iheae  is  liice  a  mistress  us'd. 
This  hour  she^s  idolis'd,  the  next  abus*d; 
Mliile  thdr  weak  heads,  like  towns  unfortifyM, 
'Twixt  sense  and  nonsense  daily  change  their  side. 
Ask  them  the  cause ;  they're  wiser  stiS,  they  say ; 
And  still  to-moRow>  wiser  than  to-day. 
We  tUnk  our  fiuhers  fools,  so  wise  we  grow; 
Our  wiser  sons,  no  doubt,  will  think  us  sa 
Once  school  divines  this  sealous  isle  overspread ; 
Who  knew  most  sentences  was  deepest  read : 
Faidi,  gospel,  all,  seem*d  made  to  be  disputed. 
And  none  had  sense  enou^  to  be  confuted : 
Scotists  and  Thomists,  now  in  peace  remain. 
Amidst  their  kindred  cobwebs  hi  Duck  lane. 
If  faith  itKlf  has  different  dresses  worn. 
What  wonder  modes  m  wit  should  taJte  their  turn ! 
Oft,  leaving  what  is  natund  and  fit. 
The  cuirent  foUy  proves  the  ready  wit ; 
And  anthflCB  think  their  reputation  safe. 
Which  lives  as  long  as  fools  are  plns*d  to  laugh. 

Some,  valumg  those  of  their  own  side  or  mind, 
Stm  make  theniselves  the  measure  of  mankind : 
Fondly  we  think  we  honour  merit  then, 
Wlien  we  but  praise  ourMlves  in  other  men. 
Parties  in  wit  attend  on  those  of  state. 
And  pnhUc  fiustion  doubles  private  hate. 
Pride,  malice,  folly,  agamst  Dryden  rose. 
In  various  shapes  of  parsons,  critics,  beaux : 
But  sense  survived,  when  meny  jests  were  past ; 
For  rising  merit  will  buoy  up  at  last. 
Might  be  return,  and  bless  once  move  our  eyes. 
New  BlacknooKs  and  new  Milboums  must  arise : 
Nay,  should  great  Homer  lift  his  awful  head, 
ZoUus  agam  would  start  up  from  the  dead : 
Envy  wfll  merit,  as  its  shade,  pursue : 
But  like  a  shadow,  proves  the-  substance  true : 
For  envy*d  wit,  like  Sol  edips'd,  makes  known 
Th*  opposing  body's  grossness,  not  ite  own. 
When  first  that  sun  too  powerful  beams  displays, 
It  draws  up  vapours  whidi  obscure  its  rayb ; 
But  ev'n  those  douds  at  last  adorn  its  way. 
Reflect  new  glories,  and  augment  the  dav. 

Be  thou  this  first  true  merit  to  befriend. 
His  praise  is  lost  who  stays  till  all  commend. 
Short  is  the  date,  alaa,  of  modem  rhymes. 
And  'tis  but  just  to  let  them  live  betimes. 
No  longer  now  that  golden  age  anpears. 
When  patriarduwits  surviv'd  a  wousand  yesrs ; 
Now  loigth  of  fsme  (our  second  life)  is  lost. 
And  bare  threescore  is  all  ev'n  that  can  boast ; 
Our  fons  their  fathers  failing  language  see. 
And  BUfih  as  Chaucer  is,  sh^  Dryden  be. 
So  when  the  fidthful  pendl  has  d»ign'd 


Some  bright  idea  of  the  master's  mind. 
Where  a  new  world  leaps  out  at  his  command. 
And  ready  nature  waits  upon  his  hand ; 
When  the  ripe  colours  soften  and  unite. 
And  sweetly  mdt  into  just  shade  and  light; 
When  mellowing  years  their  full  perfection  give, 
And  each  bold  figure  just  berins  to  live ; 
The  treacherous  colours  the  nir  art  betray. 
And  sll  the  bright  creation  fades  awav ! 

Unhappy  wit,  like  most  mistaken  things. 
Atones  not  for  dmt  envy  which  it  brings ; 
In  youth  alone  its  empty  praise  we  boast. 
But  soon  the  short-liv'd  vanity  is  lost : 
Like  some  fair  flower  the  early  spring  supplies, 
That  gaily  blooms,  but  ev'n  in  blooming  dies. 
MHiat  is  this  wit,  wliich  must  our  cares  employ  ? 
The  owner's  wife,  that  other  men  enjoy ; 
The  most  our  trouble  still  when  most  admir'd. 
And  still  the  more  we  give,  the  more  requir'd ; 
Whose  fame  with  pains  we  guard,  but  lose  widi  ease. 
Sure  some  to  vex,  but  never  all  to  please ; 
'Tis  what  the  vicious  fear,  the  virtuous  shun; 
By  fools  'tis  hated,  and  by  knaves  undone ! 

If  wit  BO  much  from  ignorance  undergo. 
Ah,  let  not  learning  too  commence  its  foe! 
Of  old,  those  met  rewards  who  could  excel. 
And  such  were  prais'd  who  but  endeavour'd  wdl ; 
Though  triumphs  were  to  generals  only  due. 
Crowns  were  reserv'd  to  grace  the  soldiers  too. 
Now,  they  who  reach  Parnassus*  lof^  crown, 
~  >7  mcir  pains  to  spurn  some  others  down ; 


f-love  each  jealous  writer  rules, 
Contending  wits  become  the  sport  of  fools : 
But  still  the  worst  with  most  r^ret  commend. 
For  each  ill  author  is  as  bad  a  friend. 
To  what  base  ends,,  and  by  what  abject  wa3r8. 
Are  mortals  uxg'd  through  sacred  lust  of  praise ! 
Ah,  ne'er  so  dire  a  thust  of  glory  boast. 
Nor  in  the  critic  let  the  man  be  lost. 
Good-nature  and  good-sense  must  ever  joki ; 
To  err,  isiiuman ;  to  foigive,  divine. 

But  if  in  noble  minds  some  dregs  remain, 
Not  yet  purg'd  off,  of  spleen  and  sour  dusdaui : 
Discnaige  iSat  rage  on  more  provoking  crimes, 
Nor  fear  a  dearth  in  these  flagitious  times. 
No  pardon  vile  obscenity  should  find. 
Though  wit  and  art  conspire  to  move  your  mind ; 
But  dulness  with  obscenity  must  prove 
As  shameful  sure  as  impotence  in  love. 
In  the  fitt  age  of  pleasure,  wealth,  and  ease. 
Sprang  the  rank  weed,  and  thriv'd  with  large  increase : 
When  love  was  all  an  easy  monarch's  care ; 
Sddom  at  council,  never  in  a  war: 
Jilts  rul'd  the  state,  and  statesmen  farces  writ ; 
Nay,  wits  had  pensions,  and  young  lords  had  wit : 
The  fair  sat  panting  at  a  courtier's  play. 
And  not  a  niask  went  unimprov'd  away: 
The  modest  &n  was  lifted  up  no  more. 
And  virgins  smil'd  at  what  they  blush'd  before. 
The  following  licence  of  a  foreign  rdgn 
Did  all  the  dregs  of  bold  Socinus  dxiun ; 
Then  unbelieving  priiats  reform'd  the  nation. 
And  taught  more  pleasant  methods  of  salvation ; 
Where  Heaven's  free  subjects  might  their  lights 

dispute. 
Lest  Ood  himsdf  shoold  seem  too  abaolate: 
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Pulpits  then-  sacred  sstbe  leamM  to  spare, 
And  vice  admirM  to  find  a  flatterer  there  I 
Enoouiag'd  thus,  wit's  Titans  brav*d  the  skies, 
And  the  press  groanM  with  licens*d  bUsphemies. 
These  monsters,  critics,  with  your  darts  engage, 
Here  jpoint  your  thunder,  and  exhaust  your  rage ! 
Yet  shun  their  fault,  who,  scandalously  nice, 
Will  needs  mistake  an  author  into  vice ; 
All  seems  infected  that  th*  infected  spy. 
As  all  looks  yellow  to  the  jaundiced  eyp. 

Learn  then  what  morals  critics  ought  to  show ; 
For  *tis  but  half  a  judge^s  task,  to  know. 
'Tis  not  enough,  taste,  judgment,  learning,  join ; 
In  all  you  sp^k,  let  truth  and  candour  shine; 
That  not  alone  what  to  your  sense  is  due 
All  may  allow,  but  seek  your  friendship  too. 

Be  silent  always  when  you  doubt  your  sense ; 
And  speak,  though  sure,  with  seeming  diffidence : 
Some  positive,  persisting  fops  we  know, 
Who,  if  once  wrong,  will  needs  be  always  so; 
But  you, 'with  pleasure,  own  your  errors  past, 
And  make  each  day  a  critique  oir  the  last. 

*Tis  not  enough  your  counsel  still  be  true ; 
Blunt  truths  more  mischief  than  nice  falsehoods  do: 
Men  must  be  taught  as  if  you  taught  them  not. 
And  things  unknown  proposM  as  things  fofgot. 
Without  good  breeding  truth  is  disapprov'd ; 
That  only  makes  superior  sense  bdov*d. 

Be  niggards  of  advice  on  no  pretence; 
For  the  worst  avarice  is  that  of  sense. 
With  mean  complacence  ne*er  betray  your  trust. 
Nor  be  so  civil  as  to  prove  unjust 
Fear  not  the  anger  of  the  wise  to  raise; 
Those  best  can  bear  reproof,  who  merit  praise. 

'Twere  well  might  critics  still  this  freedom  take : 
But  Appius  reddens  at  each  word  you  speak, 
And  stares  tremendous,  with  a  threatening  eye, 
Like  some  fierce  tyrant  in  old  tapesdy. 
Fear  most  to  tax  an  honourable  fool, 
\^1iOBe  right  it  is,  uncensur^d,  to  be  dull  I 
Such,  without  wit,  are  poets  when  they  please, 
As  without  learning  they  can  take  degrees. 
Leave  dangerous  truths  to  unsuccessful  satires, 
And  flatteiy  to  fulsome  dedicators. 
Whom,  when  they  praise,  the  world  believes  no  more 
Than  when  they  promise  to  give  scribbling  o*er. 

*Tis  best  sometimes  your  censure  to  restrain, 
Ard  charitably  let  the  dull  be  vain : 
Your  silence  tnere  is  better  than  your  spite, 
For  who  can  rail  so  long  as  they  can  write  ? 
Still  humming  on,  their  drowsy  course  they  keep, 
And  lash*d  so  long,  like  tops,  are  lash*d  asleep. 
Fdse  steps  but  help  them  to  renew  ^  race. 
As,  after  stumbling,  jades  will  mend  their  pace. 
M^hat  crowds  of  thoe,  impcnitently  bold. 
In  sounds  and  jingling  syllabtes  grown  old, 
StiU  run  on  poets,  in  a  raging  vein, 
Kv*n  to  the  dregs  and  souee&gs  of  the  brain. 
Strain  out  the  last  dull  drippings  of  their  sense, 
And  rhyme  with  all  the  rage  of  impotence  { 

Such  shameless  bards  we  have;  and  yet  'tin  tnie, 
There  are  as  mad,  abandon'd  critics  too. 
The  bookful  blockhead,  ignorantly  read. 
With  loadfl  of  learned  lumber  in  his  head. 
With  his  own  tongue  still  edifies  his  ears, 
Ai.d  always  listening  to  himsdf  appears* 


All  books  he  Beads,  and  all  he  reads  assails. 
From  Dryden^B  Fables  down  to  Durfey*s  Tales  s 
With  him,  most  authors  steal  their  works,  or  buy  ; 
Garth  did  not  write  his  own  Dispensary. 
Name  a  new  play,  and  he*s  the  poet's  friend. 
Nay,  showM  his  &ultB_but  when  would  poets  mend  ? 
No  place  so  sacred  from  such  fops  is  barr'd,     [yasd  : 
Nor  is  Paulas  church  more  safe  than  Paul's  chorcfa- 
Nay,  fly  to  altars ;  there  they'll  talk  you  dead  ; 
For  fools  rush  in  where  angida  fear  to  tread. 
Distrustful  sense  with  modest  caution  speaks. 
It  still  looks  home,  and-short  excursions  makes. 
But  rattling  nonsense  in  full  volleys  breaks ; 
And  never  shocked,  and  never  tuin*d  aside. 
Bursts  out,  resistless,  with  a  thundering  tide. 

But  Where's  the  man,  who  counsel  can  bestow. 
Still  pleas'd  to  teach,  and  yet  not  proud  to  know  ? 
Unbiass'd,  or  by  fovour  or  by  spite ; 
Not  dully  prepossess'd,  nor  blindly  right; 
Though  iMm'd,  well-bred;   and  though  well-bred, 

sincere; 
Modestly  bold,  and  humanly  severe : 
Who  to  a  friend  his  faults  csn'fredy  show. 
And  gladly  praise  the  merits  of  a  foe  ? 
Blest  with  a  taste  exact,  yet  unoonfin'd ; 
A  knowledge  both  of  books  and  human  kind  ; 
Generous  converse ;  a  soul  exempt  from  pride  ; 
And  love  to  praise,  with  reason  on  his  side  ? 

Such  once  were  critics ;  such  the  happy  few 
Athens  and  Rome  In  better  ageslmew : 
The  mightv  Stagyrite  first  left  the  shore. 
Spread  aU  his  sails,  and  durst  the  deeps  exploie ; 
He  steer'd  securely,  and  disoover'd  far, 
Led  by  the  light  of  the  Maeonian  star. 
Poets,  a  race  long  unconfin'd  and  free. 
Still  fond  and  proud  of  savage  liberty, 
Receiv'd  his  laws ;  and  stood  convinc'd  'twas  fit 
Who  conquer'd  nature  should  preside  o'er  wit. 

Horace  still  charms  with  gracefiil  negligence, 
And  without  method  talks  us  into  sense. 
Will,  like  a  friend,  familiarly  convey 
The  truest  notions  in  the  easiest  way. 
He,  who  supreme  in  judgment,  as  in  wit. 
Might  boldly  censure,  as  he  boldly  writ, 
Yet  judg'd  with  coolness,  though  he  sung  with  fire ; 
His  precepts  teach  but  what  his  works  hojpixe. 
Our  critics  take  a  contrsry  extreme. 
They  judge  with  fury,  but  they  write  with  phlegm: 
Nor  suffers  Horace  more  in  wrong  translstions 
By  wits,  than  critics  in  as  wrong  quotations. 

See  Dionysius  Homer's  thoughts  refine, 
And  call  new  beauties  forth  from  every  line  f 

Fancy  and  art  in  gay  Petronius  please. 
The  scholar's  learning  with  the  courtier's  eas& 

In  grave  Quintilian's  copious  work,  we  find 
The  justest  rules  and  clearest  mediod  join'd : 
Thus  useful  aims  in  magaiines  we  place. 
All  rang'd  in  order,  and  dispoe'd  with  grace ; 
But  less  to  please  the  eye,  than  arm  the  hand, 
StiU  fit  for  use,  and  ready  at  command. 

Thee,  bold  Longinus !  all  the  Nine  inspire, 
And  bless  their  critic  with  a  poet's  fiie. 
An  ardent  judge,  who,  aealous  in  his  trust. 
With  warmth  gives  sentence,  yet  is  always  just; 
Whose  own  example  strengthens  all  his  laws ; 
And  is  himself  that  great  sublime  he  draws. 
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Thus  long  nuxeeding  critics  justly  icigD*d, 
Licence  Tepreas^d,  and  useful  laws  ordained* 
Leaxning  and  Roine  alike  in  empiie  grew. 
And  arts  still  followed  where  her  eagles  flew ; 
From  the  same  foes  at  last  both  fdt  their  doom. 
And  the  same  age  saw  learning  fall,  and  Rome. 
With  tyranny,  then  superstition  joined; 
As  that  the  body,  this  enslavM  the  mind ; 
Much  was  believed,  bat  little  undentood. 
And  to  be  dull  was  construed  to  be  good : 
A  second  deluge  louming  thus  o*cmui. 
And  the  monks  finished  what  the  Goths  began. 

At  length  Erasmus,  that  great  injurM  name, 
(The  glory  of  the  priesthood  and  the  shame  I) 
btemm*d  the  wild  torrent  of  a  barbarous  age, 
And  drove  those  holy  Vandals  off  the  stage. 

But  see !  each  Muse,  in  Leo*s  golden  days. 
Starts  from  her  trance,  and  trim*s  her  wither*d  hBji ; 
Rome's  andcnt  genius  o^er  its  ruins  spread. 
Shakes  off  the  dust,  and  rears  his  reverend  head. 
Then  sculpture  and  her  sister  arts  revive ; 
Stones  leap*d  to  form,  and  rocks  began  to  live ; 
With  sweeter  notes  each  rising  temple  rung ; 
A  Raphael  painted,  and  a  Vida  sung. 
Immortal  Vida !  on  whose  honoured  brow 
The  poet*s  bays  and  critic*s  ivy  grow : 
Cremona  now  shall  ever  boast  thy  name, 
As  next  in  place  to  Mantua,  next  in  fame ! 

But  soon,  by  unpious  amis  from  Latium  chas*d. 
Their  ancient  bounds  the  banished  Muaes  passed ; 
Thence  arts  o*er  all  the  northern  world  advance, 
But  critic4eaming  flourish'd  most  in  France : 
The  rules,  a  nation  bom  to  serve,  obeys : 
And  Boileau  still  in  right  of  Horace  sways. 
But  we,  brave  Britons,  foreign  laws  despised. 
And  kept  imconquer*d,  and  undvilixM ; 
Fierce  for  the  liberties  of  wit,  and  bold. 
We  still  defy*d  the  Romans,  as  of  old. 
Yet  some  there  were  among  the  sounder  few 
Of  those  who  less  presum'd  and  better  knew, 
Who  durst  assert  uie  juster  ancient  cause. 
And  here  restorM  wifs  fundamental  laws. 
Sudi  was  the  Muse,  whose  rules  and  practice  tell, 
*•*■  Natmre's  chief  master.pieoe  is  writing  well." 
Sudi  was  Ro8common^--not  more  leam*d  than  good. 
With  manners  generous  as  his  noble  blood ; 
To  him  the  wit  of  Greece  and  Rome  was  known. 
And  every  author's  merit  but  his  own. 
Sucfa  late  was  Walsh — the  Muse*s  judge  and  friend, 
Who  justly  knew  to  blame  or  to  commend ; 
To  failingB  mild,  but  lealous  for  desert ; 
The  dearest  head  and  the  sincerest  heart. 
This  humble  praise,  lamented  shade !  i«eeive. 
This  praise  at  least  a  grateful  Muse  may  give : 
The  Muse,  whose  early  voice  you  Uught  to  sing. 
Prescribe  her  heights,  and  prunM  her  tender  wing. 
(Her  guide  now  lost)  no  more  attempts  to  rise, 
Bat  in  low  numbers  short  excursions  tries : 
Content,  if  hence  th*  unkam'd  their  wants  may  view, 
The  leam*d  reflect  on  what  before  they  knew. 
Careless  of  censure,  nor  too  fond  of  fame ; 
Still  pleased  to  praise,  yet  not  afraid  to  blame ; 
Averse  alike  to  flatter  or  offend ; 
Not  free  from  faults,  nor  yet  too  vain  to  mend. 
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What  dire  offence  from  amorous  causes  springs, 
VHiat  mighty  contests  rise  from  trivial  things, 
I  sing — ^this  verse  to  Carryl,  Muse  !  is  due : 
Thisev^n  Belinda  may  vouchsafe  to  view :  , 
Slight  is  the  subject,  but  not  so  the  praise. 
If  she  inspire,  and  he  approve  my  lays. 

Say  what  strange  motive,  goddess !  could  bompd 
A  wdl-bred  lord  t'  assault  a  gentle  belle  ? 
O  say  what  stranger  caiue,  yet  unexplored. 
Could  make  a  gentle  belle  reject  a  lord  ? 
In  tasks  so  bold,  can  little  men  engage  ?• 
And  in  soft  bosoms  dwells  suoh  mighty  rage  ? 

Sol  through  white  curtains  shot  a  timorous  ray. 
And  ope*d  mose  eyes  that  must  eclipse  the  dav : 
Now  lap-dogs  give  themselves  the  rousing  shake, 
And  sleepless  lovers,  just  at  twelve,  awake : 
Thrice  rung  the  bell,  the  slipper  knock'd  the  ground. 
And  the  pressM  watch  retumM  a  silver  sound. 
Belinda  still  her  downy  pillow  prest. 
Her  guasdian  sylph  prolong^  ue  balmy  rest : 
'Twas  he  had  summoned  to  her  silent  bed 
The  morning  dream  that  hover*d  o'er  her  head. 
A  vouth  more  glittering  than  a  birth-night  beau 
(That  ev*n  in  slumber  caus*d  her  cheek  to  glow) 
Seem'd  to  her  ear  his  winning  lips  to  lay, 
And  thus  in  whispers  said,  or  secmM  to  say : 

Fairest  of  mortals,  thou  distiDguish*d  care 
Of  thousand  bright  inhabitants  of  air  ! 
If  e*er  one  vision  touch  thy  infant  thought. 
Of  all  the  nurse  and  all  the  priest  have  taught  ;• 
Of  airy  elves  by  moonUgfit  shadows  seen. 
The  silver  token  and  the  circled  green. 
Or  virgins  visited  by  angel-powers. 
With  golden  crowns  and  wreaths  of  heavenly  flowers ; 
Hear  and  believe !  thy  own  importance  know. 
Nor  bound  thy  narrow  views  to  things  below. 
Some  secret  troths,  from  leifrned  pride'  concealed. 
To  maids  alone  and  children  are  revealM ; 
What  though  no  credit  doubting  wits  may  give  ? 
The  fair  and  innocent  shall  still  believe. 
Know  then,  unnumberM  spirits  round  thee  fly. 
The  light  militia  of  the  lower  sky : 
These,  though  unseen,  are  ever  on  the  wing. 
Hang  o'er  the  box,  and  hover  round  the  ring. 
Thii^L  what  an  equipage  thou  hast  in  an*. 
And  view  with  soom  two  pages  and  a  chair. 
As  now  your  own,  our  beings  were  of  old. 
And  once  endos'd  in  woman's  beauteous  mould ; 
Thence,  by  a  soft  transition,  we  repair 
From  earthly  vehicles  to  these  of  air. 
Think  not,  when  soman's  transient  breath  is  fled. 
That  all  her  vanities  at  once  are  dead. 
Succeeding  vanities  she  still  regards. 
And  though  she  plays  no  more,  overlooks  the  cards. 
Her  joy  in  gilded  chariots,  when  alive, 
And  love  of  ombre,  afler  death  survive : 
For  when  ihb  fair  in  all  their  pride  expire. 
To  their  first  elements  their  souls  retire ; 
The  sprites  of  fiery  termagants  in  flame 
Mount  up,  and  take  a  salamander's  name : 

I  Soft  yielding  minds  to  water  glide  away, 
And  sip,  with  nymphs,  their  elemental  tea. 
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The  gnvcr  prode  sinks  downward  to  a  gnome, 
In  search  of  mischief  still  on  earth  to  roam.^ 
The  light  coquettes  in  sylphs  aloft  repair. 
And  sport  and  flutter  in  the  fields  of  air. 

Eju>w  ftrther  yet :  whoerer  fair  and  chaste 
Rejects  mankind,  is  by  some  sylph  embrac'd : 
Per  spirits,  fireed  from  mortal  laws,  with  ease 
Assume  what  sexes  and  wliat  shape  they  please. 
What  guards  the  purity  of  mddng  maids. 
In  courtly  halls,  tiod  midnight  masquerades, 
Safe  from  the  treacherous  friend,  the  daring  spark. 
The  gUnoe  by  day,  the  whisper  in  the  da». 
When  kind  occasion  prompts  their  wsrm  desires, 
When  music  softens,  and  when  dancing  fires  ? 
^Tis  but  their  sylph  the  wise  celestials  know. 
Though  honour  is  the  word  with  men  bebw. 

Some  njrmphs  there  are,  too  conscious  of  their  face, 
For  lifb  predestin'd  to  the  gnomes'  embrace. 
These  swell  their  prospects  and  exalt  their  pride, 
When  oSfers  are  disdain*d,  and  love  deny*d: 
Then  gay  ideas  crowd  the  vacant  brain, 
Willie  peers  and  dukes,  and  all  their  sweephig  trdn. 
And  garters,  stars,  and  ooranets  appear. 
And  m  soft  sounds,  your  Graoe  salutes  their  ear. 
'Tis  these  that  earlv  tafait  the  female  soul. 
Instruct  the  eyes  of  young  coquettes  to  roll, 
Teaeh  infant  cheeks  a  bi£len  blush  to  know. 
And  little  hearts  to  flutter  at  a  beau. 

Oft  when  the  world  imagine  women  stray. 
The  sylphs  through  mjrstic  mazes  guide  thehr  way, 
Through  all  the  ^dy  drde  they  pursue. 
And  M  bnpertinenoe  expel  by  new. 
What  tender  maid  but  must  a  victim  fall 
To  one  man*s  treat,  but  for  another's  ball  ? 
When  Florio  speaks,  what  virgin  could  withstand, 
If  "gentle  Damon  did  not  squeeze  her  hand  ? 
With  varying  vanities,  from  every  part. 
They  shift  the  moving  toyshop  of  their  heart ; 
MThoe  wigs  with  wigs,  with  swoid-knots  swoid-knots 

strive. 
Beaux  banish  beaux,  and  coaches  coaches  drive. 
This  erring  mortals  levity  may  call ; 
O,  blind  to  truth !  die  sylphs  contrive  it  all 

Of  these  am  I,  who  thy  protection  daim, 
A  watchftd  sprite,  and  Ariel  is  my  name. 
Late,  as  I  rang'd  the  crystal  wilds  of  air, 
In  the  clear  mirror  of  thy  ruling  star 
I  saw,  alas  I  some  dread  event  impend. 
Ere  to  the  main  this  morning  sun  descend ; 
But  heaven  reveals  not  what,  or  how,  or  where : 
Wam'd  by  the  sylph,  oh,  pious  maid,  beware  I 
This  to  disclose  is  sll  thy  guardian  can ; 
Beware  of  all,  but  most  beware  of  man ! ' 

He  said  $  when  Shock,  who  thought  she  slept  too 
long, 
Leap'd  up,  and  wak'd  his  mistress  with  his  tongue. 
'Twas  then,  Belinda,  if  report  says  true. 
Thy  eyes  first  open'd  on  a  billet-doux ; 
Wounds,  charms,  and  aTdours,  were  no  sooner  read, 
But  all  the  vision  vanish'd  from  thy  head. 

And  now,  unveil'd,  the  toilet  stands  displayed, 
£ach  silver  vase  in  mystic  oxdnr  laid. 
First,  rob'd  in  white,  the  nymph  intent  adores, 
With  head  uncovcr'd,  the  cosmetic  powers. 
A  heavenly  image  in  the  glass  appears. 
To  that  she  bends,  to  that  her  eyes  she  rears ; 


Th'  inferior  priestess,  at  her  altar's  side, 
Trembling,  begins  the  sacred  rites  of  pride. 
Unnumber'd  treasures  ope  at  once,  and  here  . 
The  various  oflfrinos  or  the  world  i^pear ; 
From  eadi  she  nicdy  culls  with  curious  toSi, 
And  decks  the  goddess  with  the  glittering  spoil. 
This  casket  Inma's  glowing  gems  nnlocka, 
And  all  Arabia  breathes  from  yonder  box. 
The  tortoise  here  and  elepliant  unite, 
Trsnsform'd  to  combs,  the  speckled  and  the  white 
Here  files  of  pins  extoid  thdr  shining  rows, 
Pufi,  powders,  patches,  bibles,  billc£4onx. 
Now  awftil  beauty  puts  on  all  its  arms ; 
The  &ir  each  moment  rises  in  her  charms, 
Ri^iJrs  her  smiles,  awakens  everv  grace. 
And  calls  forth  all  the  wonders  of  her  face : 
Sees  by  degrees  a  purer  bluah  arise. 
And  keenear  lightnings  quicken  in  her  eyes. 
The  busy  sylphs  surround  their  daiiing  csre; 
These  set  the  head,  and  those  divide  the  hair; 
Some  fold  the  sleeve,  whilst  others  plait  the  gown; 
And  Betty's  prais'd  for  labours  not  her  own. 


Not  with  more  glories  in  th'  ethereal  plain. 
The  sun  first  riws  o'er  the  puipled  main. 
Than  issuing  fordi,  the  rival  df  his  beams 
Launch'd  on  the  bosom  of  the  sQvcr  Thames. 
Fair  nymphs  and  wdl-dress'd  youths  around  her 
But  every  eye  was  fix'd  on  her  alone.  [shone, 

On  her  white  breast  a  sparkling  croas  she  wore, 
Which  Jews  mi^t  kiss,  and  Infidels  adore. 
Her  lively  looks  a  sprightly  mind  diadose, 
Quick  as  her  eyes,  end  as  unfix'd  as  those : 
Favours  to  none,  to  all  she  smiles  extends ; 
Oft  she  rejects,  but  never  onoe  oflends. 
Bright  as  the  sun,  her  eyes  the  gaiers  strike, 
And,  like  the  sun,  they  shine  on  all  alike. 
Vet  graoefrd  eaae,  and  sweetness  void  of  pride, . 
Might  hide  her  faulty  if  belles  had  faults  to  hide : 
If  to  her  share  some  female  errors  fidl. 
Look  on  her  fkoe,  and  youll  forget  them  alL 

This  nvmph,  to  the  destruction  of  mankind, 
Nourish'd  two  locks,  which  graoeful  hung  bd^ 
In  equal  curls,  and  wdl  oon^iir'd  to  deck 
With  shining  ringlets  the  smooth  ivory  neck. 
Love  in  these  labyrinths  his  daves  deteins, 
And  mighty  hesrts  are  held  in  slender  chains. 
With  hairy  springes  we  the  birds  betray ; 
Slight  lines  of  hair  surprise  the  finnj  prey; 
Fair  tresses  man's  imperial  race  insnare, 
And  beauty  draws  us  with  a  single  hair. 

Th'  adventurous  baron  the  br&ht  locks  admirM ; 
He  saw,  he  wish'd,  and  to  the  nnie  aspir'd. 
Rcsolv'd  to  win,  he  meditates  me  way. 
By  force  to  ravish,  or  by  fraud  betray ; 
For  when  success  a  lover's  toil  attenos. 
Few  ask,  if  fraud  or  force  attahi'd  his  ends. 

For  this,  ere  Phoebus  rose,  he  had  impkr'd 
Propitious  heaven,  and  every  power  ador'd, 
But  diiefly  Love — to  Love  an  altar  built. 
Of  twelve  vast  French  romances,  neatly  gflt 
There  lay  three  garters,  half  a  pair  of  ^oves, 
And  all  the  trophies  of  his  former  bvcs. 
With  tender  biilet^oux  he  lights  the  pyre. 
And  breathes  three  amorous  sighs  to  raise  the  fii& 
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Then  pnttrate  fifdli,  and  begs  with  ardmt  eyes 
8oon  to  obtain,  and  long  posaen  the  pri2e : 
The  powen  gave  ear,  and  granted  half  his  prayer ; 
The  rest,  the  winds  dispen'd  in  empty  air. 

But  now  secure  the  painted  vessel  glides, 
The  sunbeams  trembling  on  the  floating  tides ; 
While  melting  music  steals  upon  the  sky, 
And  softened  sounds  along  the  waters  die ; 
Smooth  flow  the  waves,  the  zephyrs  gently  play, 
Belinda  smil'd,  and  all  the  world  was  gay, 
AU  but  the  sylph — ^with  careful  thoughts  opprest, 
Th*  impending  woe  sat  heavy  on  his  breast.^ 
He  summons  straight  his  denizens  of  air  ; 
The  ludd  squadrons  round  the  sails  repair ; 
Soft  o'er  the  shroud  aerial  whispers  breathe. 
That  8eem*d  but  zephyrs  to  the  train  beneaih. 
Some  to  the  sun  their  insect  wings  unfold. 
Wait  on  the  breeze,  or  sink  in  ck>uds  of  gold ; 
Transparent  fonns,  too  fine  for  mortal  si^t, 
Their  fluid  bodies  half  dissolved  in  light. 
Loose  to  the  wind  their  airy  garments  flew, 
Thin  i^ttering^  textures  of  the  filmy  dew, 
DippM  in  the  richest  tinctures  of  the  skies, 
Where  li^t  disports  in  ever.jningling  dyes. 
While  every  beun  new  transient  colours  flings. 
Colours  that  change  whenever  they  wave  their  wings^ 
Amid  the  dide  on  the'gilded  mast, 
Superior  by  the  head  was  Ariel  placM ; 
His  purple  pinions  opening  to  the  sun. 
He  raisM  his  aaue  wand  and  thus  began : 

Ye  ff^lpha  and  sylphids,  to  your  chief  give  ear ; 
Faya,  fairies,  genii,  dives,  and  demons,  hear ! 
Ye  know  the  spheres,  and  various  tasks  aasign*d 
By  laws  etenial  to  th*  aerial  kmd. 
Some  in  the  fields  of  purest  aether  play, 
And  bask  and  whiten  in  the  blaze  of  day ; 
Some  guide  the  course  of  wandering  orbs  on  high. 
Or  roll  the  planets  through  the  boundless  sky ; 
Some,  less  refin*d,  beneath  the  moon's  pale  light 
Pursue  the  stars  Uiat  shoot  athwart  the  night. 
Or  suck  the  mists  in  grosser  air  below, 
Or  dip  their  pinions  in  the  painted  bow, 
Or  brew  fierce  tempests  on  the  wintry  main, 
Or  o'er  the  glebe  distil  the  kindly  rain. 
Othcn  on  earth  o'er  human  race  preside. 
Watch  all  their  ways,  and  all  their  actions  guide : 
Of  these  the  chief  the  care  of  nations  own. 
And  guard  with  arms  divine  the  British  thrcme. 

Our  humbler  province  is  to  tend  the  fair. 
Not  a  less  pleasing,  though  less  glorious  care ; 
To  save  the  powder  ham  too  rude  a  gfde, 
Nor  let  th'  imprison'd  essences  exhale ; 
To  draw  fresh  colours  horn  the  vernal  flowers ;    • 
To  steal  from  rainbows  ere  they  drop  in  showers 
A  bri^ter  wash ;  to  cud  their  waving  hairs, 
Assist  their  blushes,  and  inspire  then:  airs; 
Nay  ofi,  in  dreams,  invention  we  bestow. 
To  chai^  a  flounce,  or  add  a  furbelow. 

This  day,  black  omens  threat  the  brightest  fair 
That  e'er  deserv'd  a  watchful  spirit's  care ; 
Some  dire  disaster,  or  by  force  or  flight ; 
But  what,  or  where,  the  fates  have  wrapp'd  in  night. 
Whether  the  nymph  shall  break  Diana's  law. 
Or  some  f^l  Uhina-jar  receive  a  flaw. 
Or  stain  her  honour,  or  lux  new  brocade ; 
Foiget  her  prayers,  or  miss  a  masquerade; 


Or  lose  her  heart  or  necklace  at  a  ball ; 

Or  whether  Heaven  has  doom'd  that  Shock  must 

falL 
Haste  then,  ye  spirits !  to  your  charge  repair': 
The  fluttering  fan  be  Zephyretta's  care ; 
The  drops  to  thee,  Brillante,  we  consign ; 
And,  Momentilla,  let  the  watch  be  thine; 
Do  thou,  Crispissa,  tend  her  favourite  Lock ; 
Ariel  himself  shall  be  the  guard  of  Shock. 
To  fifty  chosen  sylphs,  of  spodal  note, 
We  trust  th'  important  charge,  the  petticoat: 
Oft  have  we  known  that  seven-fold  fence  to  fail. 
Though  stiflT  with  hoops,  and  arm'd  with  ribs  of 

whale. 
Form  a  strong  line  about  the  silver  bound, 
Andguard  the  wide  circumference  around. 

Whatever  spirit,  careless  of  his  charge, 
His  post  neglects,  or  leaves  the  fair  at  large. 
Shall  feel  sharp  vengeance  soon  overtake  his  sins. 
Be  stopp'd  in  vials,  or  transfix'd  with  pins ; 
Or  i^ung'd  in  lakes  of  bitter  washes  lie, 
Or  Wedg'd  whole  ages  in  a  bodkin's  eye : 
Gums  and  pomatums  shall  his  flight  restrain, 
\^liile  dogg'd  he  beats  his  silken  wings  hi  vain ; 
Or  alum  styptics  with  contracting  power 
Shrink  his  thin  essence  like  a  shrivd'd  fiower: 
Or,  as  Ixion  fix'd,  the  wretch  shall  fed 
The  giddy  motion  of  the  whirling  mill ; 
In  fumes  of  burning  chocolate  shall  glow. 
And  tremble  at  the  sea  that  froths  bdow ! 

He  spoke ;  the  spirits  from  the  sails  descend : 
Some,  orb  in  orb,  around  the  nymph  extend; 
Some  thrid  the  mazy  ringleU  of  her  hair. 
Some  hang  upon  the  pendents  of  her  ear : 
With  beating  hearts  the  dire  event  they  wait, 
Anxious,  and  trembling  for  the  birth  of  fate. 

CANTO  III. 

Close  by  those  meads,  for  ever  crown'd  with  flowers, 
Where  Thames  with  pride  surveys  his  rising  towers, 
There  stands  a  structure  of  majestic  frame. 
Which  from  the  neighbouring  Hampton  takes  its 

name. 
Here  Britain's  statesmen  oft  the  fall  foredoom 
Of  foreign  tyrants,  and  of  nymphs  at  home ; 
Here  thou,  great  Anna !  whom  three  realms  obey. 
Dost  sometimes  counsel  take — and  sometimes  tea. 

Hither  the  heroes  and  the  nymphs  resort. 
To  taste  awhile  the  pleasures  of  a  court ; 
In  various  tcdk  th'  instructive  hours  they  past ; 
Who  gave  the  ball,  or  paid  the  visit  last. 
One  speaks  the  glory  of  the.  British  queen. 
And  one  describes  a  charming  Indian  screen ; 
A  third  interprets  motions,  looks,  and  eyes ; 
At  every  word  a  reputation  dies. 
Snuff,  or  the  fan,  supply  each  pause  of  chat. 
With  singing,  lauehing,  ogling,  and  all-  that. 

Meanwiiile,  decuning  from  ue  noon  of  day, 
The  sun  obliquely  shoots  his  burning  ray ; 
The  hungry  judges  soon  the  sentence  sign. 
And  wretches  hMig,  that  jurymen  may  dme ; 
The  merchant  from  th'  Exchange  returns  in  peace, 
An4  the  long  labours  of  the  toilet  cease. 
Bdinda  now,  whom  thirst  of  fame  invites. 
Bums  to  encounter  two  adventurous  knights, 
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At  Ombre  singly  to  decide  their  doom ; 
And  swells  her  breast  with  conquests  jet  to  come. 
Straight  the  three  bands  prepare  in  arms  to  join. 
Each  baud  the  number  of  the  sacred  Nine ; 
Soon  as  she  spreads  her  hand  th'  aerial  guiurd 
Descend,  and  sit  on  each  important  card : 
First  Ariel  perched  npon  a  Matadore, 
Then  each  according  to  the  rank  they  bore : 
For  sylphs,  yet  mindful  of  their  ancient  race. 
Are,  as  when  women,  wondrous  fond  of  place. 

Behold,  four  Kings  in  majesty  revered. 
With  hoary  whiskers  and  a  forky  beard ; 
And  four  nir  Queens,  whose  hands  sustain  a  flower, 
Th*  expressive  emblem  of  their  softer  power ; 
Four  knaves  in  garbs  succinct,  a  trusty  band. 
Caps  on  their  hoKls,  and  halberds  in  dieir  lumd ; 
Anid  particoloured  troops,  a  shining  train. 
Drawn  forth  to  combat  on  the  velvet  plain. 

The  skilfiil  nymph  reviews  her  force  with  care : 
Let  Spades  be  trumps !  she  said,  and  trumps  they 

Now  move  to  war  ner  sable  Matadores,         [were. 
In  show  like  leaders  of  the  swuthy  Moors. 
Spadillio  first,  unconquerable  lord ! 
Led  off  two  captive  trumps,  and  swept  the  board. 
As  many  more  ManiUio  forc'd  to  yield. 
And  mairchM  a  victor  from  the  verdant  field. 
Him  Basto  foUowM,  but  his  fate  more  hard 
Gain*d  but  one  trump,  and  one  plebeian  card. 
With  his  broad  sabre  next,  a  chief  in  years, 
The  hoary  Majesty  of  Spades  appears. 
Puts  forth  one  manly  leg,  to  signt  revealed. 
The  rest,  his  many.oolour*d  robe  concealed. 
The  rebel  Knave,  who  Aares  his  prince  engage, 
Proves  the  just  vicUm  of  his  royal  rage. 
£v*n  mighty  Pam,  that  Kings  and  Queens  overthrew, 
And  mow*d  down  armies  in  the  fights  of  Loo, 
Sad  chance  of  war !  now  destitute  of  aid. 
Falls  undistinguished  by  the  victor  Spaoe ! 

Thus  far  both  armies  to  Belinda  yield ; 
Now  to  the  Baron  fate  inclines  the  neld. 
His  warlike  Amazon  her  host  invades, 
Th*  imperial  consort  of  the  crown  of  Spades. 
The  Club*s  black  tyrant  first  her  victim  dy'd. 
Spite  of  his  haughty  mien,  and  barbarous  pride ; 
What  boots  the  rcg^  circle  on  his  head. 
His  giant  limbs  in  state  unwieldy  spread ; 
That  long  behind  he  trails  his  pompous  robe, 
And,  of  flJl  monarchs,  only  grasps  the  globe ! 

The  Baron  now  his  Diamonds  pours  apace ; 
Th*  embroidered  Kmg  who  shows  but  half  his  face, 
And  his  refulgent  Queen  with  powers  combined. 
Of  broken  troops  an  easy  conquest  find. 
Clubs,  Diamonds,  Hearts,  in  wild  disorder  seen. 
With  throngs  promiscuous  strow  the  level  green. 
Thus  when  dispersed  a  routed  army  runs. 
Of  Asia^  troops,  and  Afric*8  sable  sons : 
With  like  confusion  different  nations  fly, 
Of  various  habit,  and  of  various  dye. 
The  piercM  battalions  disunited  fall. 
In  heaps  on  heaps ;  one  fate  o*erwhelnui  them  alL 

The  Knave  of  Diamonds  tries  his  wily  arts. 
And  wins  (oh  shameful  chance  h  the  Queen  of  Hearts. 
At  this,  the  blood  the  virgin's  face  forsook, 
A  livid  paleness  spreads  o'er  every  look ; 
She  sees,  and  trembles  at  th'  approaching  ill, 
Just  in  die  jaws  of  ruin,  and  Codille. 


And  now  (as  oft  in  some  distanpet'd  state) 

On  one  nice  trick  depends  the  gen*ral  f^sCe, 

An  Aoe  of  Hearts  steps  forth :  the  King  tmseea 

Lurk'd  in  her  hand,  and  mourned  his  captive  Queen  s 

He  springs  to  vengeance  with  an  eager  pace. 

And  falls  like  thunder  on  the  prostrate  Ace. 

The  nymph  exulting  fills  with  shouts  the  sky ; 

The  walls,  the  woods,  and  long  canals  reply. 

Oh  thoughtless  mortals !  ever  blmd  to  fate. 
Too  soon  dejected,  and  too  soon  elate ! 
Sudden,  these  honours  shall  be  snatch'd  away. 
And  curs'd  for  ever  this  victorious  day. 

For  lo !  the  board  with  cups  and  spoons  is  crown'd. 
The  berries  crackle,  and  the  mill  turns  round ; 
On  shining  altars  of  Japan  they  raise 
The  silver  lamp ;  the  fiery  iroirits  blaie : 
From  silver  spouts  the  gratend  liquors  glide, 
Wliile  China^s  earth  receives  the  smoking  tide: 
At  once  they  gratify  their  scent  and  taste. 
And  frequent  cups  prolong  the  rich  repast. 
Straight  iiover  round  the  fair  her  airy  band  ; 
Some,  as  she  sipp'd,  the  fuming  liquor  fann'd  ; 
Some  o'er  her  lap  their  careful  plumes  displayed. 
Trembling,  and  conscious  of  the  rich  brooide. 
Coffee  (which  makes  the  politician  wise. 
And  see  through  all  things  with  his  half-shut  eyes) 
Sent  up  in  vapours  to  the  Banm's  brain 
New  stratagems,  the  radiant  Lock  to  gain. 
Ah  cease,  rash  youth !  desist  ere  'tis  too  late, 
Fear  the  just  gods,  and  think  of  Scylla's  fiite ! 
Chang'd  to  a  bird,  and  sent  to  flit  in  air. 
She  dearly  pays  for  Nisus'  injured  hair ! 

But  when  to  mis^ief  mortals  bend  their  wiD, 
How  soon  they  find  fit  instruments  of  ill ! 
Just  then,  Clarissa  drew  with  tempting  grace 
A  two-edg'd  weapon  from  her  shining  case : 
So  ladies,  in  romance,  assist  their  knight. 
Present  the  spear,  and  arm  him  for  the  fight. 
He  takes  the  gift  with  reverence,  and  extends 
The  little  engine  on  his  fingers'  ends ; 
This  just  behind  Belinda's  neck  he  spread. 
As  o'er  the  fragrant  steams  stie  bends  her.head. 
Swift  to  the  Lock  a  thousand  sprites  repair, 
A  thousand  wings,  by  turns,  blow  back  the  hair; 
And  thrice  they  twitdi'd  the  diamond  in  her  car ! 
Thrice  she  look'd  back,  and  thrice  the  foe  drew  near. 
Just  in  tliat  instant,  anxious  Ariel  sought 
The  dose  recesses  of  the  virgin's  thought; 
As  on  the  nosegay  in  her  breast  redin'd. 
He  watch'd  th'  ideas  rising  in  her  mmd. 
Sudden  he  view'd,  in  spite  of  all  her  art, 
An  eartlily  lover  lurking  at  her  heart. 
Amaz'd,  confos'd,  he  found  his  power  expired, 
Rengn'd  to  fate,  and  with  a  sigh  retir'd. 

The  Peer  now  spreads  the  ^ttering  ibtfex  wide, 
T'  enclose  the  Lock ;  now  joms  it,  to  divide. 
£v'n  then,  before  the  fatal  engine  dos'd, 
A  wretched  sylph  too  fondly  interpos'd ; 
Fate  urg'd  the  shears,  and  cut  the  sylph  in  twain; 
(But  airy  substance  soon  unites  agam) 
The  meeting  pointo  the  sacred  hair  dissever 
From  the  fair  head,  for  ever,  and  for  ever ! 

Then  flash'd  the  living  lightning  fh>m  her  eyes. 
And  screams  of  horror  rend  th'  afiSighted  skies. 
Not  louder  shrieks  to  pitying  heav'n  are  cast. 
When  husbands  or  when  lapldogs  breathe  tbeir  last  \ 
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Or  when  rich  China  Tnaelt,  fallen  from  high^ 
In  glitt'iing  dust  and  painted  fragments  lie ! 

Let  wteaths  of  triumph  now  my  temples  twbe 
(The  victor  cryM),  the  glorious  prise  is  mine ! 
Vl^hile  fidi  in  streams,  or  birds  delight  in  air, 
Or  in  a  cdach  and  six  the  British  fair, 
As  long  as  Atalantis  shall  be  read, 
Or  the  small  pillow  grace  a  lady's  bed, 
While  Tisits  snail  be  paid  on  solemn  days, 
When  numerous  wax-lights  in  bright  order  hlaxe, 
Mlnle  nymphs  take  treats,  or  assignations  give, 
So  long  my  honour,  name,  and  praise,  shall  live ! 

What  time  would  spare,  from  steel  receives  its  date. 
And  monuments,  like  men,  submit  to  fate ! 
Sted  could  the  labour  of  the  gods  destroy. 
And  strike  to  dust  th*  imperial  towers  of  Troy ; 
Steel  could  the  works  of  mortal  pride  confound. 
And  hew  triumphal  arches  to  the  ground.  [feel 

WhtA  wonder  then,  fair  nymph!  thy  hairs  should 
The  conquering  force  of  unresisted  sted  ? 


But  anxious  cares  the  pensive  nymph  oppressed, 
And  secret  passions  laboured  in  her  breast. 
Not  youthful  kmgs  in  battle  seiz'd  alive,     > 
Not  sooroful  vhgins  who  their  chaims  survive, 
Not  ardent  lovers  robb*d  of  all  dieir  bliss, 
Not  andenC  ladies  when  xefus'd  a  kiss. 
Not  tyrants  fierce  that  unrepenting  die, 
Not  Cjrnthia  when  her  mantua's  pinn*d  awry, 
£*er  fdt  such  rage,  resentment,  and  despair. 
As  thou,  sad  virgin !  for  thy  ravished  hair. 

For,  that  sad  moment,  when  the  sylphs  withdreii^ 
And  Ariel  weeping  from  Bdinda  flew, 
Umbriel,  a  dusky,  melancholy  sprite 
As  ever  sullyM  the  fair  face  of  light, 
Down  to  the  central  earth,  his  proper  scene, 
Repaired  to  search  the  gloomy  cave  of  spleen. 

Swifl  on  his  sooty  pinions  flits  the  gnome, 
And  in  a  vapour  reachM  the  dismal  dome. 
No  cheerful  breese  this  sullen  region  knows. 
The  dreaded  east  is  all  the  wind  that  blows. 
Here  in  a  grotto,  shdter'd  dose  from  air. 
And  screen'd  in  shades  from  day*s  detested  glare. 
She  81^  for  ever  on  her  pensive  bed. 
Pain  at  her  side,  and  Megrim  at  her  head. 

Two  handmaids  wait  the  throne :  alike  m  place, 
But  diflr*rmff  fiur  in  figure  and  in  face. 
Here  stood  Ill^nature  like  an  ancient  maid. 
Her  wrinkled  form  in  black  and  white  array*d ; 
With  store  of  prayers,  for  mornings,  nights,  and  noons 
Her  hand  is  filled ;  her  bosom  with  lampoons. 
There  Affectation,  with  a  sicklv  mien. 
Shows  in  her  chedE  the  roses  of  eighteen, 
PractisM  to  lisp,  and  hang  the  head  aside ; 
Faints  into  airs,  and  languishes  with  pride. 
On  the  rich  quflt  sinks  with  becoming  woe, 
Wrapt  in  a  gown,  for  sickness,  and  for  show. 
The  fiur  ones  fed  sach  maladies  as  these. 
When  each  new  night-dress  gives  a  new  disease. 

A  constant  vapour  o'er  the  palace  flies ; 
Stnu^  phantoms  rising  as  the  mists  arise ; 
Dreadful,  as  hermits*  dreams  in  haunted  shades, 
Or  brigfa^  as  visions  of  expiring  maids. 
Now  ffaiiag  fiends,  and  snakes  on  rolling  spires. 
Pale  spectres^  fW^  tombs,  and  purple  fires: 


Now  lakes  of  liquid  gold,  Elvsian  scenes. 
And  crystal  doiftes,  snd  angds  in  machines. 
Unnumbered  throngs  on  every  side  are  seen 
Of  bodies  chang'd  to  various  forms  by  spleen. 
Here  living  tea-pots  stand,  one  arm  held  out. 
One  bent ;  the  handle  this,  and  that  the  spout : 
A  pipkin  there,  like  Homer's  tripod,  walks ; 
Here  sighs  a  jar,  and  there  a  goose-pie  talks ; 
Men  prove  with  child,  as  powerful  fancy  works. 
And  maids,  tum'd  bottles,  call  aloud  for  corks. 

Safe  passed  the  gnome  through  this  fantastic  band, 
A  branch  of  healing  spleenwort  in  his  hand. 
Then  thus  addressed  the  pow*r — Hail,  wayward  queen! 
Who  rule  the  sex  to  fif^  from  fifteen : 
Parent  of  vapours,  and  of  female  wit. 
Who  give  th'  hysteric  or  poetic  fit. 
On  various  tempers  act  by  various  ways, 
Make  some  take  physjc,  others  scribble  plays  ; 
Who  cause  the  proud  their  visits  to  dday. 
And  send  the  godly  in  a  pet  to  pray. 
A  nymph  there  is,  that  all  thy  power  disdains. 
And  thousands  more  in  equal  mirth  aoaintains. 
But  oh !  if  e'er  thy  gnome  could  spoil  a  grace. 
Or  raise  a  pimple  on  a  beauteous  face. 
Like  dtron-waters  matrons'  cheeks  inflame. 
Or  change  complexions  at  a  losing  game ; 
If  e'er  with  airy  horns  I  planted  heads, 
Or  rumpled  petticoats,  or  tumbled  beds. 
Or  caus'd  suspidon  where  no  soul  was  rude. 
Or  disoompos'd  the  head-dress  of  a  prude. 
Or  e'er  to  costive  lapdog  gave  disease. 
Which  not  the  tears  of  bri^test  ejres  could  ease : 
Hear  me,  and  touch  Bdinda  with  chagrin ; 
Th%t  single  act  gives  half  the  world  the  spleen. 

The  goddess  with  a  discontented  air. 
Seems  to  reject  him,  though  she  grants  his  prayer. 
A  wondrous  bag  with  bom  her  liAnds  she  binds,. 
Like  that  where  once  Ulysses  hdd  the  winds ; 
There  she  collects  the  force  of  female  lungs. 
Sighs,  sobs,  and  passions,  and  the  war  of  tongues. 
A  vial  next  die  fills  with  fainting  fears. 
Soft  sorrows,  mdting  griefs,  and  flowing  tears. 
The  gnome  rejoicing  bears  her  gifts  a#ay. 
Spreads  his  black  wings,  and  dowly  mounts  to  day. 

Sunk  in  Thalestris'  aims  the  nymph  he  found. 
Her  eyes  dejected,  and  her  hair  unbound. 
Full  o'er  their  heads  the  swelling  bag  he  rent^ 
And  all  the  furies  issued  at  the  vent. 
Bdinda  bums  with  more  than  mortal  ire. 
And  fierce  Thalestris  fans  the  rising  fire. 
O'Wretdied  maid !  she  spread  her  hands,  and  cry'd, 
(While  Hampton's  echoes,  wretched  maid !  reply'd) 
Was  it  for  this  you  took  such  constant  care 
The  bodkin,  comb,  and  essence  to  prepare  ? 
For  this  your  locks  in  paper  durance  bound. 
For  this  with  torturing  irons  wreath'd  around  ? 
For  this  with  fillets  strain'd  your  tender  head. 
And  bnvdy  bore  the  double  loads  of  lead  ? 
Gods !  shall  the  ravisher  display  your  hair. 
While  the  fops  envy,  and  the  ladies  stare  I 
Honour  forbid !  at  whose  unrival'd  shrine 
Ease,  pleasure,  virtue,  all  our  sex  resign. 
Methinks  already  I  your  tears  survey. 
Already  hear  the  horrid  things  they  say, 
Already  see  you  a  degraded  toast. 
And  ail  ybur  honour  hi  a  whisper  lost ! 
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How  shall  I  then  your  hdpleis  fame  defend  ? 
'Twill  then  be  infamy  to  teem  your  Mend  I 
And  shall  this  prize,  th*  inestimable  prize, 
Exposed  through  crystal  to  the  gazing  eyes, 
And  heightened  by  the  diamond''8  dming  rays, 
On  that  rapacious  hand  for  ever  Uaa^  ? 
Sooner  shall  grass  in  Hydo^park  circus  grow. 
And  wits  take  lodgings  in  the  sound  of  Bow ; 
Sooner  let  earth,  air,  sea,  to  chaos  fall. 
Men,  monkeys,  lapdogs,  parrots,  perish  all ! 

She  said ;  then  rasing  to  Sir  Plume  repairs. 
And  bids  her  beau  demand  the  precious  hairs  I 
(Sir  Plume,  of  amber  snuff-box  justly  vain. 
And  the  nice  conduct  of  a  douded  cane) 
With  earnest  eyes,  and  round  unthinking  face. 
He  first  the  snuff-box  opened,  then  the  case, 
And  thus  broke  out — ]\Iy  lord,  why  what  the  devil? 
Z — ds  I  damn  the  Lock !  'fore  Gad,  you  must  be  dvil ! 
Plague  on*t !  'tis  past  a  jest — nav  prythee,  pox ! 
Give  her  the  hair-ljie  spoke,  and  rapp*d  his  box* 

It  grieves  me  much  (reply*d  the  Peer  again) 
Who  spei^  so  well  should  ever  speak  in  vain ; 
But  by  this  Lock,  this  sacred  Lock,  I  swear 
(Which  never  more  shall  jom  its  paorted  hair ; 
Which  never  more  its  honours  shall  Tene#, 
Clipped  from  the  lovely  head  where  late  it  grew). 
That  while  my  nostrils  draw  the  vital  air. 
This  hand  which  w<m  it,  shall  for  ever  wear. 
He  spoke,  and  speaking,  in  proud  triumph  spread 
The  long-contented  honours  of  her  head. 

But  Umbricl,  hateful  gnome !  forbears  not  so ; 
He  breaks  the  vial  whence  the  sorrows  flow. 
Then  see !  the  nymph  in  beauteous  grief  appears. 
Her  eyes  half  languishing,  half  drownM  in  tears ; 
On  hcK.  heav*d  bosom  hung  her  drooping  head^ 
Wliidi,  with  a  sigh,  she  raisM ;  and  thus  she  said : 

For  ever  curs*d  be  this  detested  day. 
Which  snatch'd  my  best,  my  favourite  curl  away ! 
Happy !  ah  ten  times  happy  had  I  been, 
If  Hampton-court  these  eyes  had  never  seen  I 
Yet  am  not  I  the  first  mistaken  maid 
By  love  of  courts  to  numerous  ills  betrayM. 
Oh,  had  I  rather  unadmirM  remained 
In  some  lone  isle,  or  distant  northem  land ; 
Where  the  gilt  chariot  never  marks  the  way. 
Where  none  learn  Ombre,  none  e*er  taste  bohea ! 
There  kept  my  charms  concealM  from  mortal  eye, 
Like  roses,  that  in  deserts  bloom  and  die. 
What  movM  my  mind  with  youthful  lords  to  roam? 
Oh  had  I  stayed,  and  said  my  prayers  at  home ! 
'Twas  thia,  the  morning  omens  seemM  to  tell, 
Thrice  fiom  my  trembluig  hand  the  patdi-box  fell ; 
The  tottering  diina  shook  without  a  wind, 
Nay,  Poll  sat  mute,  and  Shock  was  most  unkind ! 
A  sylph  too  wam'd  me  of  the  threats  of  fate. 
In  mystic  visions,  now  believM  too  late  I 
See  the  poor  remnants  of  these  slighted  hairs ! 
Aly  hand  shall  rend,  what  ev*n  thy  rapine  spares : 
'  These  in  two  sable  ringlets  taught  to  breslc, 
-Once  gave  new  beauties  to  the  snowy  neck ; 
The  sister-lock  now  sits  uncouth,  alone, 
And  in  its  fellow's  fate  foresees  its  own ; 
Uneurl'd  it  hangs,  the  fatal  shears  demands, 
And  tempts,  once  more,  thy  sacrilegious  hands. 
Oh,  hadst  thou,  cruel  1  been  content  to  seise 
Hairs  less  in  sight,  or  any  hairs  but  these  f 


She  said :  the  pitying  audience  melt  in  tears  ; 
But  fate  and  Jove  had  stoppM  the  Baron's  caxa. 
In  vain  Thalestris  with  rqyroach  assails. 
For  who  can  move  when  nir  Belinda  fails  ? 
Not  half  so  fix'd  the  Trojan  could  remain. 
While  Anna  begg'd  and  Dido  rag'd  in  vain. 
Then  grave  Clarissa  graceful  wav'd  hex  fiui ; 
Silence  ensued,  and  thus  the  nymjh  began.       [most. 

Say,  why  are  not  beauties  praia'd  and  hoDoorM 
The  wise  man's  passion,  and  the  vain  man's  toast  ? 
Wliy  deck'd  with  all  that  land  and  seA  afibid. 
Why  angds  call'd,  and  angel-like  ador'd  ? 
Why  round  our  cosichea  crowd  the  white-glovM  beaux  ? 
Why  bows  the  side-box  from  its  imnost  rows  ? 
How  vain  axe  all  these  glories,  all  our  paxna, 
Unless  good  sense  preserve  what  beauty  gains  s 
That  men  may  say,  when  we  the  fironubox  grace, 
Behold  the  first  in  virtue  as  in  faoel 
Oh !  if  to  dance  all  night  and  dress  all  day, 
Chaxm'd  the  small  pox,  or  diasM  old  age  away; 
Who  would  not  soom  what  housewives'  gbks  produce. 
Or  who  would  leam  one  earthly  thing  to  use  ? 
To  patch,  nay  ogle,  might  become  a  saint; 
Nor  could  it  sure  be  such  a  sin  to  paint. 
But  since,  alas !  firail  beauty  must  decay; 
Curl'd  or  uncurl'd,  since  Locks  will  turn  to  gny ; 
Since  painted,  or  not  painted,  all  shall  fiide. 
And  she  who  scams  a  man  must  die  a  maid; 
What  then  remains,  but  well  our  power  to  use, 
And  keep  good-humour  stUl,  whate'er  we  lose  ? 
And  trust  me,  dear !  good-humour  can  prevail, 
Wlicn  airs,  and  flights,  and  screams,  and  scolding  fiul. 
Beauties  in  vain  their  pretty  eyes  may  roll ; 
Charms  strike  the  sight,  but  merit  wins  the  aouL 

So  spoke  the  dame,  but  no  applause  ensued ; 
Belinda  frown'd,  Thalestris  call'd  her  prude. 
To  arms,  lo  arms  1  the  fierce  virago  cries. 
And  swift  as  Ughming  to  the  ctenbat  flics. 
All  side  in  parties,  and  begin  th'  attack; 
Fans  clap,  silks  rustle,  and  tough  whalebones  crack ; 
Heroes'  and  heroines'  shouts  confus'dly  rise. 
And  bass  and  treble  voices  strike  the  skies. 
No  common  weapons  in  their  hands  we  found  ; 
Like  gods  they  fight,  nor  dread  a  mortal  wound* 

So  when  bold  Homer  makes  the  gods  engnge. 
And  heavenly  breasts  with  human  passions  rage ; 
'Gainst  Pallas,  Mars ;  LaUma  Henones  arms ; 
And  all  Olympus  rings  with  knid  alaxms ; 
Jove's  thunder  roars,  heaven  ticmbles  all  around, 
Blue  Neptune  storms,  the  bellowing  deeps  resoniid : 
Earth  shakes  her  nodding  towers,  the  gnmnd  ^vcs 
And  the  pale  ghosts  start  at  the  flash  of  day !    [way. 

Triumphant  Umbrid  on  a  sconce's  hei^t 
Clapp'd  his  g^  wings,  and  sat  to  view  toe  fight : 
Propp'd  on  meir  bodkin  speazs,  the  sprites  survey 
The  growing  combat,  or  assist  the  fray. 

While  through  the  press  enxag'd  Thalestris  flies, 
And  scatters  death  around  from  both  her  eyes; 
A  beau  and  witling  pcrish'd  in  the  throng, 
One  dy'd  in  metaphor,  and  one  in  song. 
O  crud  nymph !  a  living  death  I  bear, 
Cry'd  Dapperwit,  and  sank  beside  his  diair. 
A  mounfid  glance  Sir  FodLing  upwards  cast. 
Those  eyes  are  made  so  kUling — was  his  laat. 
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Thus  on  Msuider*a  flowery  margin  lies  - 
Th*  expiring  swan,  and  as  lie  sings  he  dies. 

When  bold  Sir  Plume  had  drawn  Claiissa  down, 
Chloe  steppM  in,  and  killM  him  with  a  ftown ; 
8hc  NnQ*d  to  see  the  doughty  hero  dain, 
But,  at  her  smfle,  the  bcui  reviv*d  again. 

Now  Jove  suspends  his  golden  soues  in  air, 
Weighs  the  men*s  wits  sgainst  the  ladv*8  hair; 
The  doubtful  beam  long  nods  from  side  to  side ; 
At  length  the  wits  mount  up,  the  hairs  subside. 

See,  fierce  Belinda  on  the  Baton  flies, 
With  more  than  usual  lightning  in  her  eyes : 
Kor  few'd  the  chief  A'  unequal  fight  to  try, 
Hlio  sought  no  more  than  on  his  foe  to  die. 
But  this  bold  lord,  with  manly  strength  endued. 
She  with  one  finger  and  a  thumb  suUued : 
Just  where  the  breath  of  life  his  nostrils  drew, 
A  chaxge  of  snuff  the  wily  virgin  threw ; 
The  gnomes  direct,  to  eveir  atom  just, 
The  pungent  grains  of  titillating  dust. 
Sudden,  with  starting  tears  each  eye  overflows, 
And  the  hi^  dome  re-echoes  to  his  nose,  i 

Now  mteet  thy  fate,  incensed  Belinda  cry*d» 
And  drew  a  deadly  bodkin  from  her  side. 
(The  same,  his  andent  personage  to  deck, 
Her  great-grcat-grandsire  wore  about  his  neck, 
In  three  sad-rrngs ;  which  after,  melted  down, 
Form*d  a  vast  buckle  for  his  widow^s  gown : 
Her  infant  grandamc^s  whistle  next  it  grew. 
The  beOs  she  jingMi  uid  the  whistle  blew ; 
Then  in  a  bodkin  graced  her  mother's  hairs. 
Which  long  she  wore,  and  now  Belinda  wears). 

Boost  not  my  fsll  (he  cryM\  insulting  foe ! 
Thou  by  some  other  shalt  be  laid  as  low. 
Nor  think,  to  die  dejects  my  lofty  mind : 
All  that  I  dread  is  leaving  you  behind ! 
Rather  than  so,  ah !  let  me  still  survive, 
And  bum  in  Cupid*s  fiames— but  bum  alive. 

Restore  the  Lock !  she  dies ;  and  all  around 
Restore  the  Lock !  the  vaulted  roofs  rebound. 
Not  fierce  Othello  in  so  loud  a  strain 
RoorM  for  the  handkerchief  that  caused  his  pain. 
But  see  how  oft  ambitious  aims  are  crossed. 
And  chiefs  contend  till  all  the  prise  is  lost ! 
The  Lock,  obtain*d  with  guilt,  and  kept  with  pain, 
In  every  phoe  is  sought,  but  sought  in  vain  s 
Widi  suoi  a  prise  no  mortal  must  be  blest. 
So  heaven  deoee^ !  with  heaven  who  can  contest  ? 

Some  thought  it  mounted  to  the  lunar  sphere. 
Since  all  things  lost  on  earth  are  treasurM  there. 
There  heroes*  wits  sre  kept  in  ponderous  vases, 
And  beaux  in  snuff-boxes  and  tweeser-caaes : 
There  broken  vows  and  death-bed  alms  are  found. 
And  lover^*  hearts  with  ends  of  riband  bound ; 
The  courtier's  promises,  and  sick  nun's  prajfers. 
The  smiles  of  harlots,  and  the  tears  of  heirs ; 
Cages  for  gnats,  and  chains  to  yoke  a  flea, 
DitM  butterflies,  and  tomes  of  cssuistry. 

But  trust  the  Muse — she  saw  it  upward  rise. 
Though  marked  by  none  but  quick,  poetic  eves : 
'So  Itooie's  great  founder  to  the  heavens  withdrew, 
to  Procnlns  alone  confessM  in  view) 
A  sudden  star,  it  shot  through  liquid  lUr, 
And  drew  bddnd  a  radiant  trail  of  hair. 
Not  Berenice's  locks  first  rose  so  bright. 
The  heaven  bespangling  with  dishevell'd  light 
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The  sylphs  behold  it  kindling  as  it  flies. 

And  ploui'd,  pursue  its  progress  through  the  skies. 

This  the  beau-monde  slum  firom  the  Mall  survey, 
And  hail  with  music  its  propitious  ray. 
This  the  blest  lover  shall  for  Venus  take, 
And  send  up  vows  fhmi  Rosamonda's  lake. 
This  Partridge  soon  shall  view  in  cloudless  skies, 
When  next  he  looks  through  Galileo's  eyes ; 
And  hence  th'  egregious  wizard  shall  forcdoran 
The  fitte  of  Loum,  and  the  fall  of  Rome.  [hair. 

Then  cease,  bright  nymph !  to  mourn  thy  ravish'd 
Which  adds  new  glory  to  the  shining  sphere ! 
Not  all  the  tresses  that  fair  head  can  boast, 
Shall  draw  such  envy  as  the  Lock  you  lost. 
For,  after  all  the  murders  of  your  eye. 
When  after  millions  slain,  yourself  shall  die ; 
When  those  fair  suns  shall  set,  as  set  they  must, 
And  all  those  tresses  shall  be  laid  in  dust, 
This  Lock  the  Muse  shall  oonaecrate  to  fiune. 
And  'midst  the  stars  insoibe  Belinda's  name. 
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To  the  Memory  qfan  Unfortunate  Lady, 

What  beck'ning  ghost,  along  the  moonlight  shade, 

Invites  my  steps,  and  pobts  to  yimder  glade  ? 

'Tls  she ! — but  why  that  bleeding  bosom  gor'd. 

Why  dimly  gleams  the  visionary  sword  ? 

O  ever  beauteous,  ever  friendly !  tell. 

Is  it,  in  heaven,  a  crime  to  love  too  well  ? 

To  bear  too  tender,  or  too  firm  a  heart. 

To  act  a  lover's  or  a  Roman's  part  ? 

Is  there  no  bright  reversion  in  the  sky 

For  those  who  greatly  think,  or  bravdy  die  ? 

Wliy  bade  ye  else,  ye  powers !  her  soul  aspire 
Above  the  vulgar  flight  of  low  desire  ? 
Ambition  first  sprunjK  from  your  blest  abodes ; 
The  glorious  &ult  of  angels  and  of  gods : 
Thence  to  their  images  on  earth  it  flows. 
And  in  the  breasts  of  kings  and  heroes  glows.  * 
Most  souls,  'tis  trae,  but  peep  out  once  an  age, 
Dun  sullen  prisoners  in  the  body 7s  cage : 
Dim  lights  of  life,  that  bum  a  length  of  years, 
Useless,  unseen,  as  lamps  in  sepulchres ; 
Like  Eastern  kings,  a  laxy  state  they  keep. 
And  dose  confin'd  to  their  own  palace  tLxp, 

From  these  perhaps  (ere  nature  bade  Yier  die) 
Fate  snatch'd  her  esoly  to  the  pitying  sky. 
As  into  air  the  purer  spuits  fk>w,    - 
And  separate  from  their  kindred  dregs  bebw ; 
So  flew  the  soul  to  its  congenial  place. 
Nor  left  one  virtue  to  redeem  her  race. 

But  thou,  false  guardian  of  a  charge  too  good^ 
Thou,  mean  deserter  of  thy  brother's  blood ! 
See  on  these  mby  lips  the  trembling  breath. 
These  cheeks  now  fading  at  the  blast  of  death ; 
Cold  is  that  breast  whi(£  warm'd  the  world  before^ 
And  those  love-darting  eyes  must  roU  no  more. 
Thus,  if  eternal  justice  rules  the  ball. 
Thus  shall  your  wives,  and  thus  your  children  fall  i 
On  all  the  line  a  sudden  vengeance  waits. 
And  frequent  hearses  shall  besiege  your  gates : 
Tliere  passengers  shall  stand,  axSl  pointing  say 
(While  the  iSog  fonends  blacken  all  the  way), 
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Lo !  these  were  they,  whose  bouIb  the  Aides  stedM, 

And  cui8*d  with  hearts  unknowing  how  to  yield. 

Thus  unhunented  pass  the  proud  away, 

The  gaze  of  fools,  and  pageant  of  a  day ! 

So  poish  all,  whose  breast  ne*er  leam*d  to  glow 

For  others*  good,  or  melt  at  others*  woe. 

"What  can  atone  (O  ever  injured  shade !) 
Thy  fate  unpity'd,  and  thy  rites  unpaid  ? 
No  fTiend*s  complaint,  no  kind  domestic  tear 
Pleased  thy  pale  ghost,  or  grac*d  thy  mournful  bier : 
By  foreign  hands  thy  dying  eyes  were  closed, 
By  foreign  hands  thy  decent  limbs  composed, 
By  foreign  hands  thy  humble  grave  adorned, 
By  strangers  honoured,  and  by  strangers  moum'd  I 
What  though  no  friends  in  sable  we»ls  appear 
Grieve  for  an  hour,  perhaps,  then  mourn  a  year, 
And  bear  about  the  mockery  of  woe 
To  midnight  dances,  and  the  public  show  ? 
What  though  no  weeping  loves  thy  ashes  grace, 
Nor  polished  marble  emiUate  thy  face  ? 
What  though  no  sacred  earth  allow  thee  room. 
Nor  hallowM  dirge  be  mutterM  o*er  thy  tomb  ? 
Yet  shall  thy  grave  with  rising  flowers  be  dress*d. 
And  the  green  turf  lie  lightly  on  thy  breast : 
There  shaU  the  mom  her  earliest  tears  bestow, 
There  the  first  roses  of  the  year  shall  blow ; 
While  angels  with  their  silver  wings  o'ershade 
The  ground  now  sacred  by  thy  relics  made. 

So,  peaceful  rests,  without  a  stone,  a  name, 
What  once  had  beauty,  titles,  wealth,  and  fame. 
How  lov*d,  how  honoured  once,  avails  thee  not, 
To  whom  related,  or  by  whom  begot ; 
A  heap  of  dust  alone  remains  of  thee, 
*Tis  all  thou  art,  and  all  the  proud  shall  be ! 

Poets  themselves  must  fall,  like  those  they  sung. 
Deaf  the  prais'd  ear,  and  mute  the' tuneful  tongue. 
£v*n  he,  whose  soul  now  melts  in  mournful  lays. 
Shall  shortly  wanl  the  generous  tear  he  pays ; 
Then  from  his  closing  eyes  thy  form  shall  part. 
And  the  last  pang  shall  tear  thee  f^om  his  heart ; 
Lifc*s  idle  business  at  one  gasp  be  o*er, 
The  Muse  forgot,  and  thou  belovM  no  more ! 


ELOISA  TO  ABELARD. 

In  these  deep  solitudes  and  awful  cells. 
Where  heavoily-pensive  contemplation  dwells. 
And  ever-musing  melancholy  reigns ; 
What  means  this  tumult  in  a  vestal's  veins  ? 
Why  rove  my  thoughts  beyond  this  last  retreat  ? 
Why  feels  my  heart  its  long-forgotten  heat  ? 
Yet,  yet  I  love ! — From  AbeUurd  it  came. 
And  Eloisa  yet  must  kiss  the  name. 

Dear,  fatal  name !  rest  ever  unrevealM, 
Nor  pass  these  lips  in  holy  silence  sealed : 
Hide  it,  my  heart,  within  that  dose  disguise, 
Where,  mizM  with  God*s,  his  lov*d  idea  lies  : 
O,  write  it  not,  my  hand—- the  name  appears 
Already  written— wash  it  out,  my  tears  I 
In  vain  lost  Eloiaa  weeps  and  prays. 
Her  heart  still  dictates,  and  her  hand  obeys. 

Relentless  walls !  whose  darksome  round  contains 
Repentant  sighs,  and  voluntary  pains : 
Ye  rugged  rocks  I  which  holy  Imoei  have  ^ 


Ye  grots  and  eavems  shagg'd  with  horcid  thorn ! 
Shr&es !  idiere  their  vigils  pak^ed  virgins  keep ; 
And  pitying  saints,  whose  statues  learn  to  weqp ! 
Though  00&  like  you,  unmovM  and  silent  grown, 
I  have  not  yet  forgot  mjrself  to  stone. 
All  is  not  heaven's  while  Abelard  has  part. 
Still  rebel  nature  holds  out  half  my  heart ; 
Nor  prayers  nor  fasts  its  stubborn  pulse  restrain. 
Nor  tears  for  ages  taught  to  flow  in  vain. 

Soon  as  thy  letters  trembling  I  undoae, 
That  well-known  name  awakens  all  my  woes. 
Oh,  name  for  ever  sad  I  for  ever  dear ! 
Still  breath'd  in  sighs,  still  usher'd  with  a  tear. 
I  tremble  too,  where'er  my  own  I  find, 
Some  dire  misfortune  follows  dose  beldnd. 
Line  after  line  my  gushing  eyes  overflow. 
Led  through  a  said  variety  0$  woe : 
Now  warm  in  love,  now  withering  in  my  bkxim. 
Lost  in  a  convent's  solitary  gloom  1 
There  stem  religion  quench*d  th'  unwilling  fiamc. 
There  dy'd  the  best  of  passions,  love  and.  fame. 

Yet  write,  oh  write  me  all,  that  I  may  join 
Grriefs  to  thy  griefs,  and  echo  sighs  to  thine ! 
Nor  foes  nor. fortune  take  this  power  away; 
And  is  my  Abelard  less  kind  than  they? 
Tears  still  are  mine,  and  those  I  need  not  sinics. 
Love  but  donands  what  else  were  shed  in  pnjper ; 
No  happier  task  these  fitded  eyes  pursue  ; 
To  read  and  weep  is  all  they  now  can  da 

Then  share  thy  pain,  allow  that  sad  relief; 
Ah,  more  than  share  it,  give  me  all  thy  grie£ 
Heav'n  first  taught  letters  for  some  wretch's  aid. 
Some  banish'd  lover,  or  some  captive  maid ;    [spires. 
They  live,  they  speak,  they  breathe  what  love  in- 
Warm  from  the  soul,  and  faithful  to  its  fires. 
The  virgin's  wish  without  her  fears  impart, 
£xcuse  the  blush,  and  pour  out  all  the  heart. 
Speed  the  soft  intercourse  from  soul  to  soul. 
And  waft  a  sigh  firom  Indus  to  Uie  pole. 

Thou  know'st  how  guiltless  fint  I  met  thy  flame. 
When  love  approach'd  me  under  friendship's  name  ; 
My  fancy  form'd  thee  of  angelic  kind. 
Some  emanation  of  th'  all^beauteoua  mind. 
Those  smiling  eyes,  attempering  every  ray, 
Shoqe  sweetly  hunbent  wiui  odestial  day. 
Guiltless  I  gaz'd ;  heaven  listen'd  while  you  sung  ; 
And  truths  divine  came  mended  from  that  tongue. 
From  lips  like  those  what  precept  fail'd  to  move  ? 
Too  soon  they  taught  me  'twas  no  sin  to  love : 
Back  through  the  paths  of  pleasing  sense  I  ran. 
Nor  wish'd  an  angel  whom  I  lov'd  a  man. 
Dim  and  remote  Sie  joys  of  saints  1  see. 
Nor  envy  them  that  heaven  I  lose  for  thee. 

How  oft,  when  press'd  to  marriage,  have  I  said. 
Curse  on  all  laws  but  those  which  love  has  nude ! 
Love,  free  as  air,  at  sight  of  human  ties. 
Spreads  his  light  wings,  and  in  a  moment  flies. 
Let  wealth,  let  honour,  wait  the  wedded  dame, 
August  her  deed,  and  siacred  be  her  fame ; 
Before  time  passion  all  those  views  remove ; 
Fame,  wealth,  and  honour !  what  are  you  to  love  ? 
The  jealous  God,  when  we  profane  his  fires. 
Those  restless  fMusions  in  revenge  inspirea, 
And  bids  them  make  mistaken  mortsdgigroan. 
Who  seek  hi  love  for  aught  but  love  alone. 
Should  at  my  feet  the  world's  great  master  fidl. 
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Himaelf,  his  thnoe,  bia  world,  Vd  acorn  them  all ; 

Not  Cmmr*s  empMas  would  I  deign  to  prove ; 

No,  make  me  mlstreaa  to  the  man  I  love: 

If  there  be  yet  another  name,  more  free, 

More  fond  than  mistresa,  make  me  that  to  thee ! 

Oh,  happy  sute !  when  souls  each  other  draw, 

When  lore  is  liberty,  and  nature  law : 

AH  then  is  full,  possessuig  and  possessed. 

No  oavmg  void  left  aching  in  the  breast : 

£y*n  thou^t  meets  thousht,  ere  from  the  lips  it  part. 

And  each  warm  wish  spnngs  mutual  from  the  heart 

This  sure  is  bliss  (if  bliss  on  earth  there  be), 

And  once  the  lot  of  Abdaid  and  me. 

Alas,  how  changM !  what  sudden  horrors  rise ! 
A  naked  lover  bound  and  bleeding  lies ! 
Where,  where  was  Eloise  ?  her  voice,  her  hand. 
Her  poniard  had  oppos'd  the  dire  command. 
Barbarian,  stay !  that  bloody  stroke  restrain ; 
The  dime  was  common,  common  be  the  pain. 
I  can  no  more ;  by  shame,  by  rage  suppressed. 
Let  tears  and  burning  blushes  sfwak  the  rest. 

Canst  thou  forget  that  sad,  that  solemn  day, 
When  victims  at  yon  altar*s  foot  we  lay  ? 
Canst  thou  forget  what  tears  that  moment  fell, 
Mlien,  wann  in  youth,  I  bade  the  world  farewell  ? 
As  with  cold  lips  I  kiss*d  the  sacred  veil. 
The  shrines  all  trembled,  and  the  lamps  grew  pale : 
Heaven  scarce  believ*d  the  conquest  it  surveyed. 
And  saints  with  wonder  heard  die  vows  I  made. 
Yet  then,  to  those  dread  altars  as  I  drew. 
Not  on  Ac  cross  my  eyes  were  fix'd,  but  you  t 
Not  grace,  or  zeal,  love  only  was  my  call ; 
And  if  I  loae  thy'love,  I  lose  my  sU. 
Come !  with  thy  looks,  thy  words,  relieve  my  woe ; 
Those  still  at  least  are  left  thee  to  bestow. 
Still  on  that  breast  enamourM  let  me  lie. 
Still  drink  delicious  poison  from  thy  eye. 
Pant  on  thy  lip,  and  to  thy  heart  be  pressM ; 
Give  all  thou  canst — and  let  me  dream  the  rest. 
Ah,  no !  instruct  me  other  joys  to  prise, 
With  other  beauties  charm  my  partial  ejres ; 
Full  in  my  view  set  all  the  bright  abode. 
And  make  my  soul  quit  Abehud  for  God. 

Ah,  think  at  least  thy  flock  deserves  thy  care, 
Plants  oi  thy  hand,  and  children  of  thy  prayer. 
From  the  fiJse  world  in  early  youth  they  fled. 
By  Aee  to  mountain^  wilds,  and  deserts  led. 
You  iais*d  these  hallowM  walls ;  the  desert  smil'd. 
And  paradise  was  open*d  in  the  wild. 
No  weephig  orphan  saw  his  father*s  stores. 
Our  shiines  inadiate,  or  emblaze  the  floors ; 
No  silver  saints,  by  dying  misers  given. 
Here  brib'd  the  rage  of  iU.requited  heaven ; 
But  such  plain  roofs  as  piety  could  raise, 
And  only  vocal  with  the  Maker's  praise. 
In  these  lone  walls  fflieir  day*s  eternal  bound) 
These  moss-grown  domes  with  spiry  turrets  crown'd, 
Where  awful  arches  make  a  noon^y  night. 
And  the  dim  windows  shed  a  solemn  light  $ 
Thy  eyes  diffbsM  a  reconciling  ray. 
And  ^eams  of  gloi^  brighten*d  ul  the  day. 
But  now  no  fence  divine  contentment  wears, 
*Tis  aB  blank  sadness,  or  continual  tears. 
See  how  the  fotee  of  others*  payers  I  try, 

iO  pious  fiand  of  amorous  Anity  I) 
(ut  why  should  I  on  others*  prayers  depend  ? 


Come  thou,  my  fisther,  brother,  husband,  fHend ! 
Ah,  let  thy  handmaid,  sister,  daughter,  move. 
And  all  those  tender  names  in  one,  thy  love ! 
The  darksome  pines  that  o*er  yon  rocks  redinM 
Wave  high,  and  murmur  to  the  hollow  wind ; 
The  wandering  streams  that  shine  between  the  hiUs, 
The  ffrots  that  echo  to  the  trnkling  rills. 
The  dying  pies  that  pant  upon  the  trees. 
The  Ldces  that  quiver  to  the  curling  brecie ; 
No  more  these  scenes  my  meditation  aid, 
Or  lull  to  rest  the  visionary  maid. 
But  o*er  the  twilight  groves  and  dusky  caves. 
Long  sounding  aisles,  and  intermingled  graves, 
Black  Melancholy  sits,  and  round  her  throws 
A  death-like  silence,  and  a  dread  repose ; 
Her  gloomy  presence  saddens  all  the  scene, 
Shades  every  flower,  and  darkens  every  green. 
Deepens  the  murmur  of^e  falling  floo£. 
And  breathes  a  browner  horror  on  the  woods. 

Yet  here  for  ever,  ever  must  I  stay; 
Sad  proof  how  well  a  lover  can  obey ! 
Deam,  only  death,  can  break  the  lasting  chain ; 
And  here,  ev*n  then,  shsll  my  cold  dust  temain ; 
Here  all  ito  frailties,  all  its  flames  resign. 
And  .wait  till  *tis  no  sin  to  mix  with  mine. 

Ah,  wretch !  beUevM  the  spouse  of  God  in  vain. 
Confessed  within  the  slave  of  love  and  man. 
Assist  me,  heaven !  but  whence  arose  that  prayer  ? 
Sprung  it  fVom  piety,  or  from  despair  ? 
£v*n  hero,  where  frozen  chastity  retires, 
Iiove  finds  an  altar  for  forbidden  fires. 
I  ought  to  grieve,  but  cannot  what  I  ought; 
I  mourn  the  lover,  not  lament  the  fault ; 
I  view  my  crime,  but  kindle  at  the  view. 
Repent  cud  pleasures,  and  solicit  new ; 
Now  turned  to  heaven,  I  weep  my  past  oflfcnce. 
Now  think  of  thee,  and  curse  my  innocence. 
Of  sll  affliction  taught  a  lover  yet, 
*Tis  sure  the  hardest  science  to  forget ! 
How  shaU  I  lose  the  sin,  yet  keep  the  sense, 
And  love  th*  offender,  yet  detest  th*  offbice  ? 
How  the  dear  object  from  the  crime  remove, 
Or  how  distinguish  penitence  fh>m  love  ? 
Unequal  task !  a  passion  to  resign. 
For  hearts  so  toudi*d,  so  pierc'^  so  lost  as  mine ! 
Ere  cuch  a  soul  regains  its  peaceful  stete. 
How  often  must  it  love,  how  often  hate  I 
How  often  hope,  despair,  resent,  regret. 
Conceal,  disdain    do  aU  things  but  foiset ! 
But  let  heaven  seize  it,  all  at  once  *tis  nr*d : 
Not  touched,  but  rapt ;  not  waken*d,  but  inspired ! 
Oh,  come !  oh,  teach  me  nature  to  subdue, 
Renounce  my  love,  my  life,  myself-.and  you ! 
Fill  my  fond  heart  with  God  alone,  for  he 
Alone  can  rival,  can  succeed  to  thee. 

How  happy  is  the  blameless  vestal's  lot ; 
The  world  fcvgetting,  by  the  world  forgot ! 
Eternal  sunshine  of  the  spotless  mind ! 
Each  prayer  accepted,  and  each  wish  resigned ; 
Labour  and  rest  mat  equal  periods  keep ; 
**  Obedient  slumbers  that  can  wake  and  weep  ;** 
Desires  composed,  aflections  ever  even ; 
Tears  that  delight,  and  sighs  that  waft  to  heaven. 
Grace  shines  around  her  with  serenest  beams, 
And  whispering  angels  prompt  her  golden  dreams. 
For  bar  th*  un&dmg  rose  of  Eden  Uooms, 
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And  winn  of  fleBq[>hB  abed  divine  perAimei; 
For  her  £e  spouse  prepaies  the  bridal  ting; 
For  her  white  vixgiiu  hymeneals  sing : 
To  sounds  of  heavenly  narps  she  dies  away, 
And  melts  in  visions  of  etonal  day. 

Far  other  dreams  my  erring  soul  employ, 
Far  other  raptures  of  unholy  joy : 
When  at  the  dose  of  each  sad,  sorrowing  day, 
Fancy  restores  what  vengeance  snatch'd  away ; 
Then  conscience  sleeps,  and' leaving  nature  free. 
All  my  loose  soul  unbounded  springs  to  thee, 

0  curst,  dear  horrors  of  all-4»nscious  night ! 
How  glowing  guilt  exalts  the  keen  delist  I 
Provoking  demons  all  restraint  remove. 
And  stir  within  me  every  source  of  love. 

1  hear  thee,  view  thee,  gaze  o*er  all  thy  charms. 
And  round  thy  phantom  glue  my  clasping  aims. 
I  wake : — no  more  I  hear,  no  more  I  view. 
The  phantom  flies  me,  as  unkind  as  you. 

I  call  aloud ;  it  hears  not  what  I  say : 
I  stretch  my  empty  anns ;  it  glides  away. 
To  dream  once  more  I  dose  my  willing  eyes ; 
Ve  soft  illusions,  dear  deceits,  arise ! 
Alas,  no  more ! — methinks  we  wandering  go 
Through  dreary  wastes,  and  weep  each  otto's  woe, 
Where  round  some  mouldering  tow*r  pale  ivy  creeps, 
And  low.browM  rocks  hang  nodding  o*er  the  deeps. 
Sudden  you  mount,  you  bwkon  from  the  skies ; 
Clouds  interpose,  waves  roar,  and  winds  arise. 
I  shriek,  start  up,  the  same  sad  prospect  find. 
And  wake  to  all  the  griefs  I  left  behind. 

For  thee  the  fates,  severely  kind,  ordain 
A  cool  suspense  from  pleasure  and  from  pain ; 
Thy  life  a  long  dead  calm  of  fix'd  repose ; 
No  pulse  that  riots,  and  no  blood  that  glows. 
Still  as  the  sea,  ere  winds  were  taught  to  blow, 
Or  moving  spirit  bade  the  waters  flow ; 
Soft  as  the  slumbers  of  a  saint  forgiven. 
And  mild  as  opening  gleams  of  promis'd  heaven. 

Come,  Abelard !  for  what  hast  thou  to  dread  ? 
The  tordi  of  Venus  bums  not  for  the  dobd. 
Mature  stands  checkM ;  religion  disapproves ; 
£v*n  thou  art  cold— yet  Eloisa  loves. 
Ah,  hopeless,  lasting  flames !  like  those  that  bum 
To  liffht  the  dead,  imd  warm  th'  unfruitful  uro. 

What  scenes  appear  where'er  I  tum  my  view ! 
The  dear  ideas,  where  I  fly,  pursue. 
Rise  in  the  grove,  before  the  altar  rise, 
Stain  all  my  soul,  and  wanton  in  my  eyes. 
I  waste  the  matin  lamp  in  sighs  for  thee. 
Thy  image  steals  between  my  Ood  and  me, 
Thj  voice  I  seem  in  every  hymn  to  hear,    , 
With  every  bead  I  drop  too  soft  a  tear. 
When  f^m  the  censer  douds  of  fragrance  roU, 
And  swelling  ornns  lift  the  rising  soul. 
One  thought  of  Siee  puts  all  the  pomp  to  flight, 
Priests,  t^pen,  temples,  swim  before  my  sight : 
In  seas  of  flame  my  plunging  soul  is  diown'd. 
While  altars  blaze,  and  anods  txemble  round* 

While  prostrate  here  in  numble.grief  I  lie. 
Kind,  virtuous  drops  just  gathering  in  my  eye. 
While  praying,  trembling,  in diedust  I  roll. 
And  dawning  grace  is  opening  on  my  soul : 
Come,  if  thou  dar'st,  all  charmmg  as  thou  art ! 
Oppose  thvsdf  to  heaven ;  dispute  my  heut ; 
Come,  with  one  glance  of  those  dducUiig  eyes, 


Blot  out  eadi  bright  idea  of  the  skies; 
Take  back  that  grace,  those  sonowa,  and  those  tears; 
Take  back  my  fruitl^  penitenoe  and  prayoa ; 
Snatch  me,  just  mounting,  from  the  blest  abode; 
Assist  the  fiends,  and  tear  me  from  my  Ood ! 

No,  fly  me,  fly  me  I  frr  as  pole  from  pole  ; 
Rise  Alps  between  us !  and  whole  oceans  roll ! 
Ah,  come  iu>t,  write  not,  think  not  once  of  me, 
Nor  share  one  pang  of  alll  fdt  for  thee. 
Thy  oaths  I  quit,  thy  memory  resign ; 
Forget,  renounce  me,  hate  whate'cr  was  mine. 
Fair  eyes,  and  tempting  looks  (which  yet  I  view  !) 
Long  lov'd,  ador'd  ideas,  all  adieu !    . 
O  grace  serene !  O  virtue  heavenly  fair ! 
Divine  obUvion  of  low-thoughted  csie ! 
Fresh.blooming  hope,  gay  daughter  of  the  sky ! 
And  faith,  our  early  inmunrtality ! 
Enter,  eadi  mild,  each  amicable  guest; 
Receive  and  wrap  me  in  eternal  rest ! 

See  in  her  cell  sad  Eloisa  spread, 
Propt  on  some  tomb,  a  neighbour  of  the  dead ! 
In  each  low  wind  methinks  a  spirit  calls. 
And  more  than  echoes  talk  along  the  walls. 
Here,  as  I  watch'd  the  dying  lamp  around. 
From  yonder  shrine  I  hfsrd  a  hollow  sound. 
"  Come,  sister,  come !"  (it  said,  or  seem'd  to  say) 
*■*'  Thy  place  is  here,  sad  sister,  come  away  I 
Once  like  thyself,  I  trembled,  wept,  and  pray'd. 
Love's  victim  then,  though  now  a  sainted  maid : 
But  all  is  calm  in  this  eternal  sleep; 
Here  grief  foists  to  groan,  and  love  to  weep : 
Ev'n  superstition  loses  every  fear ; . 
For  God,  not  man,  absolves  our  frailties  here." 

I  come,  I  come  I  prepare  your  roseate  bowen. 
Celestial  palms,  and  ever-blooming  flowaa. 
Thither,  where  sinners  may  have  rest,  I  go. 
Where  flames  refin'd  Id  breasts  seraphic  glow : 
Thou,  Abdard !  the  last  sad  office  pay. 
And  smooth  my  passage  to  the  realms  of  day ; 
See  my  lips  tremble,  and  my  eyeballs  roll. 
Suck  my  last  breath,  and  catch  my  flying  sonl ! 
Ah,  no--dn  sacred  vestments  mayst  thou  stand. 
The  hallow'd  taper  trembling  in  thy  hand. 
Present  the  cross  before  my  lifted  eye. 
Teach  me  at  once,  and  leaon  of  me  to  die. 
Ah  then,  thy  oncc-lov'd  Eloisa  see  I 
It  will  be  then  no  crime  to  gaze  on  me. 
See  from  my  cheek  the  transient  roses  fly ! 
See  the  last  sparkle  languish  in  my  eye ! 
Till  every  motion,  pulse,  and  breath  be  o'er; 
And  ev'n  my  Abelard  be  lov'd  no  more. 
O,  death  all  doquent !  you  only  prove 
What  dust  we  doat  on,  when  'tis  man  we  loye. 
Then  too,  when  fate  shall  thy  fair  frame  destroy, 
(That  cause  of  all  my  guilt,  and  all  my  joy). 
In  trance  ecstatic  may  the  pangs  be  drown'd. 
Bright  douds  dfscfurl,  ana  ai^da  watch  thee  round ; 
From  opening  skies  may  streaming  gloiiei  shine. 
And  siJnts  embrace  thee  with  a  love  like  mine ! 

May  one  kind  grave  unite  each  hapleM  name, 
And  graft  my  love  hmnortal  on  thy  £une  I 
Then,  mcs  hence,  when  all  my  woes  axe  o'er.. 
When  this  rebdlious  heart  shall  beat  no  more  s 
If  ever  chance  two  wandering  lovers  brinos 
To  Paradete's  white  walla  rad  silver  sprmga. 
O'er  the  pale  maible  shall  tbey  join  their  hcada. 
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And  drink  the  MUng  tean  ccch  other  sheds; 
Thensadly  say,  with  mvtiui  pity  movM, 
*'''  O,  may  we  never  love  as  these  have  lov'd  !** 
From  the  full  choir,  when  loud  hosannahs  rise, 
And  swell  the  pomp  of  dreadful  sacrifice, 
Amid  dmt  scene,  if  some  relenting  eye 
Glance  on  the  stone  where  our  cold  relics  lie, 
Devotion's  self  shall  steal  a  thought  from  heaven. 
One  human  tear  shall  drop,  and  be  forgiven. 
And  sure  if  fiste  some  future  bard  shall  join 
In  sad  sunilitude  of  griefs  to  mine. 
Condemned  whole  years  in  absence  to  deplore. 
And  image  charms  he  must  behold  no  more ; 
Such  if  there  be,  who  loves  so  long,  so  well ; 
Let  him  our  sad^  our  tender  story  tell ! 
The  we]l<«mg  woes  will  soothe  my  pensive  ghost; 
He  best  can  paint  them  who  shall  feel  them  most 


JANUARY  AND  MAY: 

OB, 

THE  MERCHANT'S  TALE. 
(from  chavceb.) 

These  liv*d  in  Lombardy,  as  authors  write, 

In  days  of  old,  a  wise  and  worthy  knight ; 

Of  gentle  manners,  as  of  generous  race, 

Blert  with  much  sense,  more  riches,  and  some  grace ; 

Yet,  led  astray  by  Venus'  soft  delights. 

He  acaroe  oovild  rule  some  idle  appetites : 

For  long  ago,  let  priests  say  what  they  could. 

Weak  sinful  laymen  were  but  flesh  and  blood. 

But  in  due  time,  when  sixty  vears  were  o'er. 
He  vow'd  to  lead  this  vicious  life  no  more : 
Whether  pure  holiness  inspir'd  his  mind. 
Or  dotage  tnm'd  his  brain,  is  hard  to  find ; 
But  his  high  courage  prick'd  him  forth  to  wed. 
And  try  die  pleasures  of  a  lawful  bed. 
This  was  his  nightly  dream,  his  daily  care. 
And  to  the  heavenly  powers  his  constant  prayer. 
Once,  ere  he  dy'd,  to  taste  the  blissful  life 
Of  a  kind  husband  and  a  loving  wife. 

Theae  thoughts  he  fortiiy'd  with  reasons  still 
(For  none  want  reasons  to  confirm  their  will). 
Oiave  authors  say,  and  witty  poets  sing. 
That  honest  wedlock  is  a  glorious  thing : 
But  depth  of  judgment  most  in  him  appears, 
Who  idsdy  weds  in  his  maturer  years. 
Then  let  hhn  choose  a  damsel  young  and  fair, 
To  Uesa  his  age,  and  bring  a  worthy  heir ; 
To  soothe  his  caiea,  and,  nee  from  noise  and  strife, 
Ckmduct  him  gently  to  the  verge  of  lifb. 
Let  ainful  badnJdors  their  woes  deplore, 
Full  well  they  merit  dl  they  fed  and  more : 
Unaw'd  by  precepis  human  or  divine, 
Like  birds  ttod  beasts  promiscuously  they  join: 
Nor  know  to  make  the  present  blessing  ust, 
To  hope  the  future,  or  esteem  the  past: 
But  vainly  boast  the  joys  they  never  tiy'd, 
And  find  divulg'd  the  seoets  they  would  hide. 


The  nunry'd  man  may  bear  his  yoke  with  ease, 
Secure  at  oooe  himaeli  and  heaven  to  please ; 
And  pass  his  inoffensive  hours  away. 
In  bins  all  nif^t,  and  innocence  all  day: 


Tho'  fortune  diaoge,  his  constant  spouse  remains. 
Augments  his  joys,  or  mitigates  his  pains. 

But  what  so  pure,  which  envious  tongues  wffl  ^are  ? 
Some  wicked  wits  have  libell'd  all  the  fair. 
With  matchlev  impudence  the^  style  a  wife 
The  dear-bought  curse,  and  lawful  plague  of  life ; 
A  bosom-serpent,  a  domestic  evU, 
A  night  invasion,  and  a  mid-day  devil. 
Let  not  the  wise  these  slanderous  words  regard. 
But  curse  the  bones  of  every  lying  bard. 
All  other  goods  by  fortune's  hand  are  given, 
A  wife  is  the  peculiar  gift  of  heaven. 
Vain  fortune's  favours,  never  at  a  stay. 
Like  empty  shadows,  pass  and  glide  away; 
One  solid  comfort,  our  eternal  wife, 
Abundantly  supplies  us  all  our  life : 
This  blessing  lasts  (if  those  who  tey  say  tnie) 
As  long  as  heart  can  wish — and  longer  too. 

Our  grandsire  Adam,  ere  of  Eve  possess'd. 
Alone,  and  ev'n  in  Paradise  unbless'd, 
With  mournful  looks  the  blissful  scene  survcy'd. 
And  wander'd  in  the  solitaiy  shade : 
The  Maker  saw,  took  pity,  and  bestow'd 
Woman,  the  last,  best  gi^  reserv'd  of  God. 

A  wife !  ah,  gentle  deities,  can  he 
That  has  a  wife  e'er  fed  adversity? 
Would  men  but  follow  what  the  sex  advise, 
All  things  would  prosper,  all  the  world  grow  wise. 
'Twaa  by  Rebecca's  aid  that  Jacob  won 
His  father's  blessing  from  an  dder  son : 
Abusive  Nabal  ow'd  his  forfeit  life 
To  .the  wise  conduct  of  9  prudent  wife : 
Heroic  Judith,  as  old  Hebrews  show, 
Preserv'd  the  Jews,  and  dew  the  Assyrian  foe : 
At  Hester's  suit,  the  persecuting  swoid 
Was  sheath'd,  and  Israd  liv'd  to  bless  the  Lord. 

These  weighty  motives,  January  the  sage 
Maturdy  ponder'd  in  his  riper  age ; 
And,  charm'd  with  virtuous  joys  and  sober  life. 
Would  tnr  that  Christian  comfort,  call'd  a  wife. 
His  friends  were  summon'd  on  a  point  so  nice. 
To  pass  theh*  judgment,  and  to  give  advice ; 
But  fix'd  before,  and  weU  resolv'd  was  he ; 
(As  men  that  ask  advice  are  wont  to  be). 

My  friends,  he  cry'd  ^and  cast  a  mournful  look 
Around  the  room,  and  sigh'd  before  he  spoke) ; 
Beneath  the  weight  of  threescore  years  I  bend. 
And  worn  with  cares,  and  hastening  to  my  end ; 
How  I  have  liv'd,  alas !  you  know  too  wdl, 
In  worldly  follies,  which  I  blush  to  tdl ; 
But  gradous  heaven  has  ope'd  my  eyes  at  last, 
With  due  regret  I  view  my  vices  past, 
And,  as  the  precept  of  the  church  decrees. 
Will  take  a  wife,  and  live  in  hdy  ease. 
But,  since  by  counsd  all  things  should  be  done. 
And  many  heads  axe  wiser  stm  than  one ; 
Choose  you  for  me,  who  best  shall  be  content 
When  my  deshe's  approv'd  by  your  consent 

One  caution  yet  is  needful  to  be  told. 
To  guide  your  dioice ;  this  wife  must  not  be  old : 
There  goes  a  saying,  and  'twas  shrewdly  said. 
Old  fish  at  table,  but  young  flesh  in  bed. 
My  soul  abhors  the  tasteless  dry  embrace 
Of  a  stale  vhfgin  with  a  winter  face : 
In  that  odd  season  love  but  treats  his  guest 
With  bean-etnw,  and  toug^  forage^  at  the  best 
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No  crafty  widows  shall  approach  my  bed; 
Those  are  too  wise  foK  bachelors  to  wed; 
As  subtle  clerks  by  many  schools  are  made, 
Twic6-marry*d  dames  are  mistresses  o*  th*  trade: 
But  youDff  aod  tender  virgins,  rnl*d  wgith  eaae, 
We  form  like  wax,  and  mould  them  as  we  please. 

Conceive  me,  sirs,  nor  take  my  sense  amiss ; 
*Tis  what  concerns  my  soul's  eternal  bliss : 
Since  if  I  found  no  pleasure  in  my  spouse. 
As  flesh  is  frail,  and  who  (God  help  me)  knows? 
Then  should  I  live  in  lewd  adultery. 
And  sink  downright  to  Satan  when  I  die. 
Or  were  I  curs'd  with  an  unfruitful  bed. 
The  righteous  end  were  lost,  for  which  I  wed ; 
To  raise  up  seed  to  bless  the  powers  above, 
And  not  for  pleasure  only,  or  for  love. 
Thmk  not  I  dote ;  'tis  time  to  take  a  wife. 
When  vigorous  blood  forbids  a  chaster  life ; 
Those  that  are  blest  with  store  of  grace  divine. 
May  live  like  saints,  by  heaven's  consent  and  mine. 

And  since  I  speak  of  wedlock,  let  me  say, 
(As,  thank  my  stars,  in  modest  truth  I  may)    . 
My  limbs  are  active,  still  I*m  soimd  at  heart, 
And  a  new  vigour  springs  in  every  part. 
Think  not  my  virtue  lost,  though  time  has  shed 
These  reverend  honours  on  my  hoary  head ; 
Thus  trees  are  crown'd  with  blossoms  white  as  anow. 
The  vital  sap  then  rising  from  below : 
Old  as  I  am,  my  lusty  limbs  appear 
Like  winter  greens,  that  flourish  all  the  year. 
Now,  sirs,  you  know  to  what  I  stand  indin'd. 
Let  every  friend  with  freedom  speak  his  mind. 

He  said ;  the  rest  in  different  parts  divide ; 
The  knotty  point  was'urg*d  on  either  side : 
Marriage,  the  theme  on  which  they  all  declaimed. 
Some  prais'd  with  wit,  and  some  with  reason  blam'd; 
Till,  what  with  proofs,  objections,  and  replies, 
Each  wondrous  positive,  and  wondrous  wise. 
There  fell  between  his  brotliers  a  debate. 
Placebo  this  was  called,  and  Justin  that. 

First  to  the  knight  Placebo  thus  begun, 
(Mild  were  his  loSis,  and  pleasing  was  his  tone) : 
Such  prudence,  sir,  in  all  your  woids  appears. 
As  plainly  proves  experience  dwells  with  years ! 
Yet  you  pursue  sage  Solomon's  advice. 
To  work  by  counsd  when  affiurs  are  nice : 
But,  with  die  wise  nuui's  leave,  I  must  protest, 
So  may  mv  soul  arrive  at  ease  and  rest. 
As  stiU  I  hold  your  own  advice  the  best. 

Sir,  I  have  liv'd  a  courtier  all  my  davs. 
And  study'd  men,  their  manners,  and  their  ways ; 
And  have  observed  this  useful  maxim  still. 
To  let  my  betters  always  have  their  wilL 
Nay,  if  my  lord  affirm'd  that  black  was  white. 
My  word  was  this.  Your  honour's  in  the  right. 
Th'  assuming  wit,  who  deems  himself  so  wise, 
As  his  mistaken  patrop  to  advise. 
Let  him  not  dare  to  vent  his  dangerous  thought, 
A  noble  fool  was  never  in  a  fault 
This,  sir,  affects  not  you,  whose  every  word 
Is  weigh'd  with  judgment,  and  befits  a  lord : 
Your  wUl  is  mine ;  and  is  (I  wiU  mamtain) 
Pleasing  to  Ood,  and  should  be  so  to  man ! 
At  least,  your  courage  all  the  world  must  praise, 
Who  dm  to  wed  in  your  declining  days. 
Indulge  the  vigour  of  your  mounting  blood. 


And  let  grey  ibols  be  indolently  good. 
Who,  past  all  pleasure,  damn  the  joys  of  aenae. 
With  revetend  dulness,  and  grave  impotenoe. 
Justin,  who  silent  sat,  and  heard  the  man. 
Thus,  with  a  philosophic  frown,  began. 
A  heathen  author  of  the  first  degree, 
(\^'ho,  though  not  &ith,  had  sense  as  well  aa  we) 
Bids  us  be  certain  our  concerns  to  trust 
To  those  of  generous  principles  and  just. 
The  venture's  greater,  I'U  presume  to  say. 
To  give  your  person,  than  your  goods  away; 
And  therefore,  sir,  as  you  regard  your  rest. 
First  learn  your  lady's  qualities  at  least : 
Whether  she's  chaste  or  rampant,  proud  at  civil, 
Af  eek  as  a  saint,  or  haughty  as  the  devil ; 
Whether  an  easy,  fond,  faxniliar  fool. 
Or  such  a  wit  as  no  man  e'er  can  rule. 
'Tis  true,  perfection  none  must  hope  to  find 
In  all  th^  world,  much  less  in  womankind  ; 
But  if  her  virtues  prove  the  larger  share. 
Bless  the  kind  fates,  and  think  your  fortttne  rare. 
Ah,  gentle  sir,  take  warning  of  a  friend. 
Who  knows  too  well  the  state  you  thus  commend  ; 
And,  spite  of  all  his  praises  must  declare. 
All  he  can  find  is  bondage,  cost,  and  care. 
Heaven  Imows,  I  shed  fdl  many  a  private  tear. 
And  sig^  Id  silence,  lest  the  world  should  hear  I 
While  all  my  friends  applaud  my  blissful  life. 
And  swear  no  mortal's  Imppier  in  a  wife; 
Demure  and  chaste  as  any  vestal  nun. 
The  meekest  creature  that  beholds  the  sun  ! 
But,  by  the  immortal  powers,  I  feel  the  pain. 
And  he  that  smarts  has  reason  to  complun. 
Do  what  ye  list,  for  me :  you  must  be  sage, 
And  cautums  sure :  for  wisdom  is  in  age : 
But  at  these  years,  to  venture  on  the  fair ; 
By  him  who  made  the  ocean,  earth,  and  aur. 
To  please  a  wife,  when  her  occasions  call. 
Would  busy  the  most  vigorous  of  us  all ; 
And  trust  me,  sir,  the  chastest  you  can  choose 
Will  ask  observance,  and  exact  her  dues. 
If  what  I  speak  my  noble  lord  offend. 
My  tedious  sermon  here  is  at  an  end. 

'Tis  well,  'tis  wondrous  well,  the  knight  replies. 
Most  worthy  kinsman,  faith  you're  mi^ty  wise ! 
We,  sirs,  are  fools,  and  must  resign  the  cause 
To  heathenish  authors,  proverbs,  and  old  saws. 
He  spoke  with  scorn,  and  tum'd  another  way : — 
Mliat  does  my  finend,  my  dear  Placebo  say  ? 

I  say,  quoth  he,  by  heaven  the  man's  to  blame. 
To  slander  wives,  and  wedlock's  holy  name. 

At  this  the  council  rose,  without  delay ; 
Each,  in  his  own  opinion,  went  his  way ; 
With  fiill  consent,  that,  sJl  disputes  appeas'd. 
The  knight  should  marry,  when  and  where  he  pleas'd. 

Who  now  but  January  exults  with  joy? 
The  charms  of  wedlock  all  his  soul  employ  ; 
Each  nymph  by  turns  his  wavering  mind  poasest. 
And  reign'd  the  short-liv'd  tyrant  of  his  lataat ; 
While  fancy  pictur'd  every  Urely  part. 
And  each  bright  image  wandcr'd  o'er  his  heart. 
Thus,  in  some  public  forum  fix'd  on  high, 
A  mirror  shows  the  figures  moving  by; 
Still  one  by  one,  in  swift  succession,  pass 
The  gliding  shadows  o'er  the  polish'd  glass. 
This  lady's  cbaims  the  nieest  could  not  blame. 
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But  yQb  suspicions  had  aspen^d  her  fkme ; 
That  was  with  sense,  hut  not  with  yirtue  blest ; 
And  one  had  giace  that  wanted  all  the  rest. 
Thus  doubting  long  what  nymph  he  should  obey, 
He  fixt  at  last  upon  the  youthnil  May. 
Her  faults  he  knew  not.  Love  is  always  blind, 
But  ercry  chann  revolTM  within  his  mind : 
Her  tender  age,  her  form  divinely  fair. 
Her  easy  motion,  her  attractive  air, 
Jler  sweet  behaviour,  her  enchanting  face, 
Her  moving  softness,  and  majestic  g»ce. 

Much  in  his  prudence  did  our  knight  rejoice, 
And  thought  no  mortal  could  dispute  his  choice : 
Once  mote  in  haste  he  summon'd  every  friend. 
And  told  them  all,  their  pains  were  at  an  end. 
Heaven,  that  (said  he)  inspired  me  first  to  wed. 
Provides  a  consort  worthy  of  my  bed : 
Let  none  oppose  th*  election,  since  on  this 
Depends  my  quiet,  and  my  future  bliss. 

A  dame  there  is,  the  darling  of  my  eyes. 
Young,  beauteous,  artless,  innocent,  and  wise ; 
Chaste,  though  not  rich ;  and,  though  not  nobly  bom, 
Of  honest  parents,  and  may  serve  my  turn. 
Her  will  I  wed,  if  gracious  Heaven  so  please. 
To  pass  my  age  in  sanctity  and  ease ; 
And  thank  the  powers,  I  may  possess  alone 
The  lovely  piue,  and  share  my  bliss  with  none ! 
If  you,  my  friends,  this  virgin  can  procure. 
My  joys  are  full,  my  happiness  is  sure. 

One  only  doubt  remains :  full  oft  I've  heard. 
By  casuists  grave,  and  deep  divmes  aveir'd. 
That  'tis  too  much  for  humsn  race  to  know 
The  bliss  of  heaven  above,  and  earth  below. 
Now  should  the  nuptial  pleasures  prove  so  great. 
To  matdi  the  blesdngs  of  the  future  state. 
Those  endless  jovs  were  ill  exchangM  for  these : 
Then  dear  this  doubt,  and  set  my  mind  at  ease. 

This  Justm  heard,  nor  could  his  spleen  control, 
Toocfa*d  to  the  quick,  and  tickled  at  the  souL 
Sir  knight,  he  cry'd,  if  this  be  aU  you  dread. 
Heaven  put  it  past  your  doubt,  whene'er  you  wed ; 
And  to  my  fbrvent  prayers  so  far  consent. 
That,  ere  the  rites  are  o'er,  yon  may  repent ! 
Oood  Heaven,  no  doubt,  ilie  nuptial  state  approves, 
SuKx  it  chastises  still  what  best  it  loves. 

Then  be  not,  sir,  abandon'd  to  deipair ; 
Seek,  and  perhaps  you'll  find,  among  the  fair. 
One  diat  maj  do  your  business  to  a  hair ; 
Not  ev'n  in  wish  your  happiness  delay. 
But  prove  the  scourge  to  liish  vou  on  your  way: 
Then  to  the  skies  your  moontmg  soul  shall  go^ 
Swift  as  an  arrow  soaring  ilWnnme  bow  I 
Provided  still  you  moderate  your  joy. 
Nor  in  your  pleasures  all  your  might  employ : 
Let  reason's  rule  your  strong  desires  abate. 
Nor  please  too  lavishly  your  gentle  mate. 
Old  wives  there  are,  of  judgoMnt  most  acute. 
Who  solve  those  questions  beyond  dl  dii^ute ; 
Consult  with  those,  and  be  of  better  cheer ; 
Marry,  do  penance,  and  dismiss  your  fear. 

So  said,  they  rose,  nor  more  the  work  dday'd ; 
The  match  was  ofier'd,  the  proposals  made. 
The  paienta,  you  may  think,  would  soon  comply. 
The  <dd  have  interest  ever  in  their  eye. 
Nor  was  it  fasnl  to  move  the  lady's  mind : 
When  fortune  fkvours,  still  the  fair  are  kind. 


I  pass  each  previous  settlement  and  deed. 
Too  long  for  me  to  write,  or  you  to  read : 
Nor  will  with  quaint  impertinence  display 
The  pomp,  the  pageantry,  tlie  proud  array. 
The  time  approach'd,  to  church  the  parties  went. 
At  once  witn  carnal  and  devout  intent : 
Forth  came  the  priest,  and  bade  tli'  obedient  wife 
Like  Sarah  or  Rebecca  lead  her  life; 
Then  pray'd  the  powers  the  fruitful  btd  to  bless, 
And  made  all  sure  enough  with  holiness. 

And  now  the  palace  gates  are  opcn'd  wide. 
The  guests  appear  in  o^er,  side  by  side. 
And  plac'd  in  state  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride; 
The  breathing  flute's  soft  notes  are  heard  around. 
And  the  shriU  trumpet^  mix  their  silver  sound ; 
The  vaulted  roofs  with  echoing  music  ring. 
These  touch  the  vocal  stops,  and  those  the  trembliog 
Not  thus  Amphion  tun'd  the  warbling  lyre,   [string. 
Nor  Joab  the  sounding  clarion  could  inspire. 
Nor  fierce  Theodamas,  whose  sprightly  strain 
Could  swell  the  soul  to  rage,  and  fire  tlie  martial  train. 

Bacchus  himself,  the  nuptial  feast  to  grace, 
(So  poets  sing)  was  present  in  the  place : 
And  lovely  Venus,  goddess  of  delight. 
Shook  high  her  flaming  torch  in  open  sight. 
And  danc'd  around,  and  smil'd  on  every  knight ; 
Pleas'd  her  best  servant  would  his  courage  try. 
No  less  in  wedlock  than  in  liberty. 
Full  many  an  age  old  Hymen  had  not  spy'd 
So  kind  a  bridegroom,  or  so  bright  a  bride. 
Ye  bards !  renown'd  among  the  tuneful  throng 
For  gentle  lays,  and  joyous  nuptial  song ; 
Think  not  your  softest  numbers  can  display 
The  matchless  glories  of  this  blissful  day : 
The  joys  are  such,  as  far  transcend  your  rage. 
When  tender  youth  has  wedded  stooping  age. 

The  beauteous  dame  sat  smiling  at  the  board. 
And  darted  amorous  glances  at  her  lord. 
Not  Hester's  self,  whose  charms  the  Hebrews  sing. 
E'er  look'd  so  lovely  on  her  Persian  king : 
Bright  as  the  rising  sun  in  summer's  day. 
And  fresh  and  blooming  as  the  month  of  May  f 
The  jojrful  knight  survey'd  her  by  his  side. 
Nor  envy'd  Paris  with  the  Spartan  bride : 
Still  as  his  mind  revolv'd  with  vast  delight 
Th'  entrancing  raptures  of  th'  i^proaching  night. 
Restless  he  sat.  Invoking  every  power 
To  speed  his  bliss,  and  haste  the  happy  hour. 
Meantime  the  vigorous  dancers  beat  the  ground. 
And  songs  were  sung,  and  flowing  bowls  went  round : 
With  odorous  spices  they  peifum'd  the  places, 
And  mirth  and  pleasure  shone  in  everjr  face. 

Damian  alone,  of  all  the  menial  tram. 
Sad  in  the  midst  of  triumphs,  sigh'd  for  pain ; 
Damian  alone,  the  knisht's  obsequious  squire, 
Consum'd  at  heart,  and  fed  a  secret  fire. 
His  lovely  mistress  all  his  soul  possess'd ; 
He  look'd,  he  languish'd,  and  eould  take  no  rest : 
His  taakperform'd,  he  sadly  went  his  way. 
Fell  on  his  bed,  and  loth'd  the  li^t  of  day. 
There  let  him  Ue,  till  his  relenting  dame 
Weep  in  her  turn,  and  waste  in  equal  flame. 

The  weary  son,  as  learned  noets  write, 
ForMN>k  th'  horizon,  and  roll'd  down  the  light; 
While  glittering  stars  his  absent  beams  supply. 
And  night's  dark  mantle  overspread  the  sky. 
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Then  loae  the  gucstt;  and,  as  iSbe  time  nqiiir*d, 
Each  paid  hia  tfaanka,  and  decently  leUr^d. 

The  foe  onoe  gone,  our  knight  pieparM  t^undresa. 
So  keen  he  waa,  and  eager  to  poeaesa : 
But  first  thought  fit  th*  aMigtance  to  receive 
Which  grave  physidana  scruple  not  to  give ; 
Satyrion  near,  with  hot  Eringos,  stood, 
Caotharidea  to  fire  the  lazy  blood« 
Whoae  use  old  barda  describe  in  luadoua  rh3nme8, 
And  critics  learned  explain  to  modem  times. 

By  this  the  sheets  were  spread,   the  bride  un- 
dres8*d. 
The  room  was  sprinkled,  and  the  bed  was  blessM. 
What  next  ensued  beseems  me  not  to  say  ; 
'Tis  sung,  hs  labour'd  till  the  dawning  day. 
Then  bi^y  sprung  from  bed,  with  heart  so  light. 
As  all  were  nothing  he  had  done  by  night ; 
And  sippM  his  cordial  as  he  sat  upri^L 
He  kissM  hia  balmy  spouse  with  wanton  play. 
And  feebly  sung  a  lusty  roundelay : 
Then  on  the  couch  his  weary  limbs  he  cast : 
For  every  labour  must  have  rest  at  laat. 

But  anxioua  cares  the  pensive  squire  oppressed. 
Sleep  fled  his  eyes,  and  jpeace  forsook  hia  breast  s 
The  raginff  flamea  that  m  his  bosom  dwell, 
He  wanted  art  to  hide,  and  means  to  tell; 
Yet  hoping  time  th'  occasion  might  betray, 
Compos'd  a  sonnet  to  the  lovely  May ; 
Which,  writ  and  folded  with  the  niceat  art, 
He  wrapt  in  silk,  and  laid  upon  his  heart. 

When  now  the  fourth  revolving  day  was  run, 
(*Twas  June,  and  Cancer  had  received  the  sun) 
Forth  from  her  chamber  came  the  beauteous  bride; 
The  good  old  knight  mov'd  slowly  by  her  side. 
High  mass  was  sung ;  they  feasted  in  the  hall; 
The  servanta  round  stood  ready  at  their  calL 
The  squire  alone  waa  absent  from  the  board. 
And  much  his  sickness  griev'd  his  worthy  lord ; 
Wlio  pray*d  hia  spouse,  attended  with  hor  train. 
To  visit  Damian,  and  divert  hia  pain. 
Th*  obliging  dames  obey*d  with  one  consent ; 
They  left  the  hall,  and  to  his  lodging  went. 
The  female  tribe  surround  him  as  he  lay. 
And  dose  beside  him  sat  the  gentle  May : 
Where,  as  she  try'd  his  pulse,  he  aoftly  drew 
A  heaving  sigh,  and  caat  a  mournful  view ! 
Then  gave  hu  bill,  and  biib*d  the  powers  divine, 
With  secret  vows,  t^  fitvour  his  design. 

Who  studies  now  but  discontented  May  ? 
On  her  soft  couch  uneaaily  she  lay : 
The  lumpiah  husband  snorM  away  the  night, 
Till  cougha  awak'd  him  near  the  mominff  light 
What  then  he  did,  I'U  not  presume  to  tc&. 
Nor  if  she  thought  henelf  in  heaven  or  hell : 
Honest  and  dull  in  nuptial  bed  they  lay. 
Till  the  bdl  tolled,  and  all  arose  to  pray. 

Were  it  by  forceful  destiny  decreed. 
Or  did  ftom  dianee,  or  nature's  power  proceed  ; 
Or  that  some  star,  with  aspect  khid  to  love, 
Shed  its  selected  influence  firom  above ; 
Whatever  waa  the  cause,  the  tender  dame 
Felt  the  first  motions  of  an  infant  fiame : 
Received  th*  impreaaiona  of  the  love-sick  squire. 
And  wasted  in  tne  soft  infectioua  fire. 
Ye  fab,  draw  near,  let  May*s  example  move 
Your  gentle  minda  to  pity  those  irtio  love  I 


Had  some  ficroe  tyrant  in  ber  stead  ben  founds 
The  poor  adorer  sure  had  hang*d,  or  diDwn*d : 
But  die,  your  sex's  mirror,  ftee  firom  pride, 
Waa  mudi  too  meek  to  prove  a  homidde. 

But  to  my  tale.    Some  sagea  have  defined 
Pleasure  the  sovereign  bliss  of  human  kind : 
Our  knight  (who  study'd  much,  we  may  suppose,) 
Deriv'd  his  high  philosophy  ficom  theses 
For,  like  a  prince,  he  bore  the  vaat  expense 
Of  lavish  pomp,  and  proud  magnificfncf : 
His  house  was  statdy,  his  retinue  gay ; 
Large  was  his  train,  and  gorgeoua  his  array. 
His  spadouB  garden,  made  to  yield  to  none. 
Was  compasa'd  round  with  walls  of  solid  stone  ; 
Priapus  could  not  half  describe  the  grace 
(Though  god  of  gardens)  of  this  duvming  place : 
A  place  to  tire  the  rambling  wita  of  France 
In  long  descriptions,  and  exceed  romance; 
Enough  to  shame  the  gentlest  bard  that  singa 
Of  painted  meadows  and  of  purling  sprines. 

Full  in  the  centre  of  the  flowery  ground 
A  crystal  fountain  spread  ita  streama  around. 
The  fruitful  banks  with  verdant  lauida  crown'd: 
About  thia  spring  (if  andent  &me  say  true) 
The  dapper  dves  their  moon%ht  sports  puzsne : 
Their  pigtny  king,  and  little  fairy  queen. 
In  cirding  dancea  gamboPd  on  the  green. 
While  tuneful  sprites  a  merry  concert  made, 
And  airy  muaic  warbled  throug|h  the  shade. 

Hither  the  noble  knight  woidd  oft  repair, 
(His  scene  of  nleaaure,  and  peculiar  care,) 
For  this  he  head  it  dear,  and  always  bore 
The  silver  key  that  locked  the  garden^door. 
To  this  sweet  place,  in  summer's  sultry  heat. 
He  us'd  from  noise  and  business  to  retreat ; 
And  here  in  dalliance  spend  the  live-long  day, 
*■*•  Solus  cum  sola,"  with  hia  sprightly  Alay : 
For  whate'er  work  was  undisoiarg'd  a-bed. 
The  duteous  knight  in  this  fair  garden  sped. 

But  ah  I  what  mortal  lives  of  bliss  secure  ? 
How  shoot  a  space  our  worldly  jovs  endure ! 
O  Fortune,  fair,  like  all  thy  treacherous  kind. 
But  faithless  stUl,  and  wavering  as  the  wind ! 
O  painted  monster,  fotm'd  mankind  to  cheat 
With  pleaaing  poison,  and  with  soft  deodt  j 
This  rich,  this  amorous,  venerable  knight, 
Amidat  his  ease,  his  solace  and  delight, 
Struck  blind  by  thee,  resigns  his  days  to  grief. 
And  calls  on  death,  the  wretch*s  laat  relief. 

The  rage  of  jealousy  then  seix'd  his  mind. 
For  much  he  fear'd  the  faith  of  womankind. 
His  wife,  not  sufier'd  firom  his  side  to  stray. 
Was  captive  kept,  he  watdi'd  her  ni^t  and  day, 
Abridg'd  her  pleasures,  and  oonfin'd  ner  sway. 
Full  oft  in  tears  did  hapless  May  complain. 
And  sigh'd  full  oft;  but  sigh'd  and  wept  in  vain. 
She  lo(&*d  on  Damian  with  a  lover's  eye, 
For,  oh,  *twas  fix'd^  she  must  possess  or  die ! 
Nor  less  impatience  vex'd  her  amorous  squiie. 
Wild  with  delay,  and  burning  with  desire. 
Watch'd  as  she  waa,  yet  oouM  he  not  refrain 
B  V  secret  writing  to  disclose  his  pain : 
The  dame  by  signs  reveal'd  her  kind  intent. 
Till  both  were  conscious  what  each  other  meant. 

Ah,  gentle  knight,  what  could  thy  eyes  avail. 
Though  they  oolud  see  as  fiv  as  ships  can  sdl  ? 
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*Ti8  better,  sure,  when  blind,  deceiv'd  to  be, 
Than  be  deluded  when  a  man  can  see ! 

Argus  himself,  so  cautious  and  so  wise, 
Was  over- watched,  for  all  his  hundred  eyes; 
So  many  an  honest  husband  may,  *tis  loiown, 
Who^  wisely,  never  thinks  the  case  his  own. 

The  dame  at  last,  by  diligence  and  care, 
Procured  the  key  her  Imight  was  wont  to  beai ; 
She  took  the  words  in  wax  before  the  fire. 
And  gave  th'  impression  to  the  trusty  squire. 
By  means  of  this  some  wonder  shall  appear. 
Which,  in  due  place  and  season,  you  may  hear. 

Wen  sung  sweet  Ovid,  m  the  days  of  yore. 
What  sleight  is  that  which  love  will  not  explore  ? 
And  Pyiamus  and  Thisbe  plainly  show 
The  feats  true  lovers,  when  they  list,  can  do : 
Though  watch*d  and  captive,  yet,  in  spite  of  aU, 
They  found  the  art  of  kissing  through  a  wall. 

But  now  no  longer  from  our  tale  to  stray ; 
It  happ*d  that,  once  upon  a  summer's  day. 
Our  reverend  knight  was  urgM  to  amorous  play ; 
He  laisM  his  spouse  ere  matin  bell  was  rung. 
And  thus  his  morning  canticle  he  sung : 

Awake,  my  love,  disdose  thy  radiant  eyes ; 
Arise,  my  wife,  my  beauteous  lady,  rise ! 
Hear  how  the  doves  with  pensive  notes  complain, 
And  in  soft  murmurs  tell  the  trees  their  pain : 
The  winter's  past ;  the  clouds  and  tempests  fly ; 
The  sun  adorns  the  fields,  and  brightens  all  the  sky. 
Fair  without  spot,  whose  every  chfumins  part 
My  bosom  wounds,  and  captivates  my  heart; 
Come,  and  in  mutual  pleasure  let's  engage, 
Joy  of  my  life,  and  comfort  of  my  age. 

This  heard,  to  Damian  straight  a  sign  she  made, 
To  haste  before ;  the  gentle  souire  obey'd : 
Secret,  and  undescry'^  he  tool  his  way. 
And  ambush'd  dose  behind  an  arbour  lay. 

It  was  not  long  ere  January  came. 
And  hard  in  hand  with  him  his  lovely  dame ; 
Blind  as  he  was,  not  doubting  all  was  sure. 
He  tum'd  the  key,  and  made  the  gate  secure. 

Here  let  us  walk,  he  said,  observ'd  by  none, 
Conadous  of  pleasures  to  the  world  unknown : 
So  may  my  soul  have  joy,  as  thou,  my  wife. 
Art  far  the  dearest  solace  of  my  life ; 
And  rather  would  I  choose,  by  Heaven  above, 
To  die  this  instant,  than  to  lose  thy  love. 
Reflect  what  truth  was  in  my  passion  shown. 
When  unendowed  I  took  thee  for  my  own. 
And  sought  no  treasure  but  thy  heart  alone. 
Old  as  I  am,  and  now  deprived  of  sight. 
Whilst  thou  art  foithful  to  thy  own  true  knight, 
Nor  age  nor  blindness  rob  me  of  delight. 
Eadi  other  loss  with  patience  I  can  bsar. 
The  loss  of  thee  is  what  I  only  fear. 

Consider  then,  my  lady  and  my  wife, 
The  solid  comforts  of  a  virtuous  life. 
As,  first,  the  love  of  Christ  hunself  you  gain; 
Next,  your  own  honour  undefil'd  maintaTn ; 
And  lastly,  that  which  sure  your  mind  must  move. 
My  whole  estate  shall  gratify  your  love : 
Make  your  own  terms,  and  ere  to-morrow's  sun 
Displays  his  light,  by  Heaven,  it  shall  be  done. 
I  smI  the  contract  with  a  holy  kiss, 
And  WQI  pesfoim,  by  this— my  dear,  and  this : — 
Have  eomfoft,  spouse,  nor  think  thy  lord  unkind ; 


'Tis  love,  not  jealousy,  that  fires  my  mind. 
For  when  thy  charms  my  sober  thoughts  engage, 
And  join'd  to  them  mv  own  unequal  age, 
From  thy  dear  side  I  have  no  power  to  part, 
Sudi  secret  transports  warm  my  mdting  heart. 
For  who,  that  once  possess'd  those  heavenly  charms. 
Could  live  one  moment  absent  from  thy  arms  ? 
He  ceas'd,  and  May  with  modest  grace  reply'd ; 

SVeak  was  her  voice,  as  whUe  she  spoke  she  cry'd : ) 
eaven  knows  (with  that  a  tender  s^h  she  drew,) 
I  have  a  soul  to  save  as  well  as  you ; 
And,  what  no  less  you  to  my  charge  commend, 
My  dearest  honour,  will  to  death  defend. 
To  vou  in  holy  church  I  gave  my  hand. 
And  join'd  my  heart  in  wedlock's  sacred  band : 
Yet,  after  this,  if  you  distrust  my  care. 
Then  hear,  my  lord,  and  witness  what  I  swear. 

First,  may  the  yawning  earth  her  bosom  rend. 
And  let  me  hence  to  hell  alive  descend; 
Or  die  the  death  I  dread  no  less  than  hell, 
Sew'd  in  a  sack,  and  plung'd  into  a  well ; 
Ere  I  my  fame  by  one  lewd  act  disgrace. 
Or  once  renounce  the  honour  of  my  race : 
For  know,  sir  knight,  of  gentle  blood  I  came; 
I  lothe  a  whore,  and  starde  at  the  name. 
But  jealous  men  on  their  own  crimes  reflect. 
And  learn  from  hence  their  ladies  to  suspect : 
Else  why  these  needless  cautions,  sir,  to  me  ? 
These  doubts  and  fears  of  female  constancy ! 
This  chime  still  rings  in  every  lady's  ear. 
The  only  strain  a  w&e  must  hope  to  hear. 

Thus  while  she  spoke,  a  siddong  glance  she  cast. 
Where  Damian,  kneeling,  worshipp'd  as  she  past. 
She  saw  him  watch  the  motions  or  her  eye, 
And  singled  out  a  pear-tree  planted  n^ : 
'Twas  chaig'd  with  fruit  that  made  a  goodly  show. 
And  hung  with  dangling  pears  was  every  bough. 
Thither  th'  obsequious  squire  addressM  his  pace. 
And  climbing,  in  the  summit  took  his  place; 
The  knight  and  lady  walk'd  beneath  in  view, 
Where  let  us  leave  them,  and  our  tale  pursue. 

'Twas  now  the  season  when  the  glorious  sun 
His  heavenly  progress  through  the  Twins  had  run ; 
And  Jove,  exalted,  his  mild  influence  yidds. 
To  glad  the  glebe,  and  paint  the  flowery  fidds. 
Clear  was  the  day,  and  Phoebus,  rising  bright, 
Had  streak'd  the  azure  firmament  with  light ; 
He  pierc'd  the  glittering  douds  with  golden  streams. 
And  warm'd  the  womb  of  earth  with  genial  beams. 

It  so  befd,  in  that  fair  morning-tide, 
The  fairies  sported  on  the  garden  side. 
And  in  the  midst  their  monarch  and  his  bride. 
So  featly  tripp'd  the  lighufoot  ladies  round. 
The  knights  so  nimbly  o'er  the  greensward  bound, 
That  scarce  they  bent  the  flowers,  or  touch'd  the 
The  dances  ended,  all  the  fairy  train  [ground. 

For  pinks  and  daisies  search'd  the  flowery  plain ; 
While,  on  a  bank  redin'd  of  riftuig  gieen. 
Thus,  with  a  frown,  the  king  bespoke  his  queen. 

'Tis  too  apparent,  aigue  what  you  can, 
The  treachery  yoti  women  use  to  man : 
A  thousand  authors  have  this  truth  made  out. 
And  sad  experience  leaves  no  room  for  doubt. 

Heaven  rest  thy  spirit,  noble  Solomon, 
A  wiser  monarch  never  saw  the  sun ; 
All  wealth,  all  honours,  the  supreme  degree 
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Of  earthly  bMn  wn  well  bestow'd  on  tfaee ! 

For  sagely  hast  thou  said  t  Of  all  mankmd 

One  only  just  and  righteous  hope  to  find : 

But  shottldst  thou  soirch  the  spacious  world  around, 

Vet  one  g^ood  woman  is  not  to  be  found. 

Thus  says  the  king,  who  knew  your  wickedness, 
The  son  of  Sirach  testifies  no  less. 
So  noay  some  wildfire  on  your  bodies  fall. 
Or  some  devouring  plague  consume  you  all. 
As  well  you  view  the  lecher  in  the  tree, 
And  well  this  honourable  knight  you  see : 
But  pinoe  he's  blind  and  old  (a  helpless  case). 
His  squire  shall  cuckold  him  before  your  face. 

Now,  by  my  own  dread  majesty  I  swear. 
And  by  this  awful  sceptre  which  I  bear. 
No  impious  wretch  shall  *scape  unpunished  long. 
That  in  my  presence  offers  such  a  wrong. 
I  will  this  instant  undeceive  the  knight. 
And  in  the  very  act  restore  his  sight ; 
And  set  the  strumpet  here  in  open  view, 
A  warning  to  these  ladies,  and  to  you. 
And  all  the  fiuthless  sex,  for  ever  to  be  true. 

And  will  you  so,  reply M  the  queen,  indted  ? 
Now,  by  my  mother's  soul  it  is  decreed. 
She  shall  not  want  an  answer  at  her  need. 
For  her,  and  for  her  daughters,  1*11  engage. 
And  all  the  sex  in  each  succeeding  age ! 
Art  shall  be  theirs,  to  varnish  an  offence. 
And  fortify  their  crime  with  confidence. 
Nay,  were  they  taken  in  a  strict  embrace, 
Seen  with  both  eyes,  and  pinion'd  on  the  place ; 
All  they  shall  need  is  to  protest  and  swear, 
Breathe  a  soft  sigh,  and  drop  a  tender  tear ; 
Till  their  wise  husbands,  goll*d  by  arts  like  these, 
Grow  gentle,  tractable,  and  tame  as  geese. 

What  though  this  slanderous  Jew,  this  Solomon, 
Called  women  fools,  and  knew  full  many  a  one ; 
The  wiser  wits  of  later  times  declare 
How  constant,  chaste,  and  virtuous,  women  are : 
Wimess  the  martyrs,  who  resigned  their  breath. 
Serene  in  torments,  unooncemM  in  death ; 
And  witness  next  what  Roman  authors  tdl, 
How  Arria,  Portia,  and  Lucretia  fell. 

But  since  the  sacred  leaves  to  all  are  free. 
And  men  interpret  texts,  why  should  not  we  ? 
By  this  no  more  was  meant,  than  to  have  shown 
That  sovereign  goodness  dwells  In  him  alone 
Who  only  is,  and  is  but  only  One. 
But  grant  the  worst ;  shall  women  then  be  weighed 
By  every  word  that  Solomon  has  said  ? 
What  though  this  king  (as  ancient  story  boasts) 
Built  a  fair  temple  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts  ; 
He  ccasM  at  last  his  Maker  to  adore. 
And  did  as  much  for  idol  gods,  or  more. 
Beware  what  lavish  praises  you  confer 
On  a  rank  lecher  and  idolater ; 
"Whose  rdgn  faidulgent  Ood,  says  holy  writ. 
Did  but  for  David's  righteous  sake  permit ; 
David,  the  monarch  a&r  Heaven's  own  mind. 
Who  lov'd  our  sex,  and  honour'd  all  our  kind. 

Well,  I'm  a  woman,  and  as  such  must  speak ; 
Silence  would  swell  me,  and  my  heart  would  bimk. 
Know  then,  1  soom  your  dull  authorities, 
Your  idle  wits,  and  all  theur  learned  lies. 
By  heaven,  those  authors  are  our  sex's  foes, 
>Vhom,  in  our  right,  I  must  and  wiU  oppose. 


Nay  (quoth  the  king)  dear  madam,  be  not'  wroth : 
lyield  it  up ;  but  since  I  gave  my  oath 
That  this  much-fnjur'd  knight  again  should  see^ 
It  must  be  done— I  am  a  king,  said  he. 
And  one,  whose  faith  has  ever  sacred  been. 

And  so  has  mine  (she  said) — I  am  a  queen  : 
Her  answer  she  shall  have,  I  undertake ; 
And  thus  an  end  of  all  dispute  I  make. 
Try  when  you  list ;  and  you  shall,  find,  my  lord^ 
It  IS  not  in  our  sex  to  break  our  word. 

We  leave  them  here  in  this  heroic  strain. 
And  to  the  knight  our  story  turns  again ; 
Who  in  the  gaSlen,  with  his  lovdy  May, 
Sung  merrier  than  the  cuckoo  or  the  jay : 
This  was  his  song ;  '^  Oh  kind  and  constant  be, 
Constant  and  kind  I'll  ever  prove  to  thee." 

Thus  singing  as  he  went,  at  last  he  drew 
B  V  easy  steps  to  where  the  pear-tree  grew : 
The  longing  dame  look'd  up,  and  spy'd  her  love 
Full  fairly  perch'd  among  the  bou^  above. 
She  stopp'd,  and  sighing :  Oh  good  gods !  she  cry'd. 
What  pangs,  what  sudden  shoots  distend  my  side  ! 

0  !  for  that  tempting  fruit,  so  fresh,  so  greoi ; 
Help,  for  the  love  of  heaven's  immortal  queen ! 
Help,  dearest  lord,  and  save  at  once  the  life 
Of  thy  poor  infant,  and  thy  longing  wife ! 

Sore  sigh'd  the  knight  to  hear  his  lady's  cry. 
But  could  not  dimb,  and  had  no  servant  nigh : 
Old  as  he  was,  and  void  of  eyesight  too. 
What  could,  alas !  a  helpless  husband  do  ? 
And  must  I  languish  then,  she  said,  and  die. 
Yet  view  the  lovely  fruit  before  my  ejre  ? 
At  least,  kind  sir,  for  charity's  sweet  sake,  - 
Vouchsafe  the  trunk  between  your  arms  to  take  ; 
Then  from  your  back  I  might  ascend  the  tree ; 
Do  you  but  stoop,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me. 

With  all  my  soul,  he  thus  reply'd  again, 
I'd  spend  my  dearest  blood  to  ease  thy  pain. 
With  that  his  back  against  the  trunk  he  bent. 
She  seiz'd  a  twig,  and  up  the  tree  she  went. 

Now  prove  your  patience,  gentle  ladies  all ! 
Nor  let  on  me  your  neavy  anger  fall : 
'Tis  trudi  I  teU,  though  not  in  phrase  refin'd ; 
Though  blunt  my  tale,  yet  honist  is  my  mind. 
Wluit  fea£s  the  lady  in  the  tree  might  do 

1  pass,  as  gambols  never  known  to  you ; 
But  sure  it  was  a  merrier  fit,  she  swore, 
Than  in  her  life  she  ever  felt  before. 

In  that  nice  moment,  lo !  the  wondering  knight 
Look'd  out,  and  stood  restor'd  to  sudden  sight. 
Straight  on  the  tree  his  eager  eyes  he  bent. 
As  one  whose  thoughts  were  on  his  spouse  intent ; 
But  when  he  saw  his  bosom  wife  so  dress'd. 
His  rage  mm  such  as  cannot  be  express'd ; 
Not  frantic  mothers  when  their  infknts  die, 
With  louder  clamours  rei^d  the  vaulted  sky : 
He  cry'd,  he  roar'd,  he  stonn'd,  he  tore  his  hair ; 
Death !  hdl !  and  friries !  what  dost  thou  do  there  ? 

What  uls  my  lord  ?  the  trembling  dame  reply'd ; 
i  thought  your  patience  had  been  better  try'd : 
Is  this  your  love,  ungratefrd  and  unkind. 
This  my  reward  for  having  cur'd  the  blind  ? 
Why  was  I  taught  to  make  my  husband  see, 
By  struggling  with  a  man  upon  a  tree  ? 
Did  I  for  this  the  power  of  magic  prove  ? 
l/nhappy  wife,  whosp  crime  was  too  much  love ! 
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If  this  be  atniggliDig,  by  this  holy  lisht, 
Tis  stniggling  with  a  reogBUice  (quoUi  the  knight): 
So  heaTcn  praerve  the  sight  it  has  restor*d ; 
As  with  theK  eyes  I  phdnhr  saw  thee  whor*d; 
Whor*d  by  my  sbiye — ^pemdious  wretch  I  may  hell 
As  surdy  seize  thee,  as  I  saw  too  wdl  I 

Guard  me,  good  angels !  cryM  the  gentle  May, 
Pray  heaven  this  magic  work  the  proper  way ! 
Alas,  my  love !  *tis  certain,  could  you  see. 
You  ne^er  had  U8*d  these  killing  words  to  me: 
So  help  me,  fates,  as  *tis  no  perfect  sight. 
But  some  fiaint  glimmering  of  a  doubtful  light. 

What  I  have  said  (quodi  he)  I  must  maintain. 
For  by  th*  immortal  powers  it  seemed  too  plain 

By  all  those  powers,  some  frenzy  seiz*d  your  mind 
(Reply*d  the  dame) :  are  these  the  thanks  I  find  ? 
Wretdi  that  I  am,  that  e'er  I  was  so  kind ! 
She  said ;  a  rising  sigh  expressM  her  woe, 
The  ready  tears  apace  be^  to  flow, 
And,  as  they  fell,  she  wipM  from  diher  eye 
The  drops  (for  women,  when  they  list,  can  cry). 

The  knight  was  touched,  and  in  his  looks  appear*d 
Signs  of  remorse,  while  thus  his  spouse  he  cheer'd ; 
Madam,  'tis  past,  and  my  short  anger  o*er; 
Cooie  down,  and  vex  your  tender  hourt  no  mon : 
Excuse  me,  dear,  if  aught  amiss  was  said. 
For,  OD  my  soul,  amends  shall  soon  be  made: 
Let  my  repcaitanoe  your  forgiveness  draw, 
By  heaven,  I  swore  but  what  I  thooght  I  saw. 

Ah,  my  lov^d  lord!  'twas  much  u^dnd  (she  cry'd) 
On  hue  suspicion  thus  to  treat  your  bride. 
But,  tiU  your  sight's  establish'd,  for  awhile. 
Imperfect  olnects  may  your  sense  beguOe. 
Thus  when  m>m  sleep  we  first  our  eyes  display. 
The  balls  are  wounded  with  the  piercing  ray, 
And  dusky  vapours  rise,  and  intercept  die  day. 
So,  just  recovering  from  the  shades  of  night. 
Your  swimming  eyes  are  dnmk  with  sudden  light. 
Strange  phantoms  dance  around,  and  skim  before  your 

sight: 
Then,  sir,  be  cautious,  nor  too  rashly  deem  ; 
Heaven  knows  how  sddom  things  are  what  they  seem ! 
Consult  your  reason,  and  you  soon  shall  find 
^Twas  you  were  jealous,  not  your  wife  unkind : 
Jove  ne'er  spoke  oracle  more  true  than  this, 
None  judge  so  wrong  as  those  who  think  amiss. 
With  that  she  leap'd  into  her  lord'^  embcace, 
With  welLdissembled  virtue  in  her  face. 
He  hugg'd  her  dose,  and  kiss'd  her  o'er  and  o'er, 
Disturb'd  with  doubts  and  jealousies  no  more : 
Both,  pleased  and  bless'd,  renew'd  their  mutual  vows, 
A  fruitful  wife,  and  a  believing  spouse. 

Thus  ends  our  tale ;  whose  mcnral  next  to  make^ 
Let  all  wise  husbands  hence  example  take; 
And  pray,  to  crown  the  pleasure  of  their  lives, 
To  be  BO  well  dduded  by  their  wives. 


AN  ESSAY  ON  MAN, 

IW  FOUR  EPISTLES 
TO  H.  ST.  JOHN  LORD  BOLINGBROKE. 

EPISTLE  I. 

Of  the  Nature  and  State  of  Man  vHh  retpect  to  the 
Univeree, 

Awake,  my  St.  John !  leave  all  meaner  things 

To  low  ambition,  and  the  pride  of  Idngs : 

Let  us  (since  life  can  little  more  supply 

Than  just  to  look  about  us,  and  to  che). 

Expatiate  free  o'er  all  this  scene  of  Msn ; 

A  mighty  maze  I  but  not  without  a  plan : 

A  wild,  where  weeds  and  flowers  promiscuous  shoot; 

Or  gsrden,  tempting  with  forbidden  firuit. 

Together  let  us  beat  this  ample  fidd. 

Try  what  the  open,  what  the  covert  yield ; 

The  latent  tracts,  the  giddy  heiffhts,  expUne 

Of  all  who  blindly  creep,  or  sightless  soar ; 

Eye  nature's  walks,  shoot  foUy  as  it  fllies, 

And  catch  the  manners  living  as  they  rise: 

Laugh  where  we  must,  be  candid  where  we  can ; 

But  vindicate  the  ways  of  GUmI  to  man. 

Say  first,  of  Ood  above,  or  man  bdow, 
What  can  we  reason,  but  from  what  we  know? 
Of  man,  what  see  we  but  his  station  here, 
From  which  to  reason,  or  to  which  refer  ? 
Through  worlds  unnumbered  though  the  Ood  be 
'Tis  ours  to  trace  him  only  in  our  own.         [known. 
He,  who  through  vsst  immeosity  can  pierce. 
See  worlds  on  worlds  compose  one  universe,       ^ 
Observe  how  system  into  system  runs, 
Wluit  other  planets  drde  other  suns, 
What  varied  being  peoples  every  star. 
May  tell  why  Heaven  has  made  us  as  we  are. 
But  of  this  frame  the  bearings  and  the  ties. 
The  strong  connexions,  nice  dependencies. 
Gradations  just,  has  thy  pervsding  soul 
Look'd  through  ?  or  can  a  port  contain  the  whole  ? 

Is  the  great  chain,  that  draws  all  to  agree. 
And  drawn  supports,  uphdd  by  God,  or  thee  ? 

Presumptuous  man !  the  reason  wouldst  thou  find. 
Why  form'd  so  weak,  so  little,  and  so  blind  P 
First,  if  thou  canst,  the  harder  reason  guess, 
Wliy  form'd  no  weaker,  blinder,  and  no  less ! 
Ask  of  thy  mother  earth,  why  oaks  are  made 
Taller  or  weaker  than  the  weeds  they  shade  ? 
Or  ask  of  yonder  argent  fields  above, 
WYij  Jove's  satellites  are  less  than  Jove  ? 

Of  systems  possible,  if  'tis  confest 
That  Wisdom  infinite  must  form  the  best, 
Wliere  all  must  fuU,  or  not  coherent  be. 
And  all  that  rises,  rise  in  due  degree ; 
Then,  in  the  scale  of  reasoning  life,  'tis  plain 
There  must  be,  somewhere,  such  a  rank  as  man: 
And  all  the  question  (wrangle  e'er  so  long) 
Is  only  this,  if  God  has  pl^'d  him  wrong  ? 
Respecting  man  whatever  wrong  we  ci3l 
May,  must  be,  right  as  relative  to  all. 
In  human  works,  though  labour'd  on  with  pain, 
A  thousand  movements  scarce  one  purpose  gain. 
In  God's,  one  single  can  its  end  produce; 
Yet  serves  to  seoood  too  some  other  use. 
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So  man,  who  here  seems  principal  alone, 
Perhaps  acts  second  to  some  spnere  unknown. 
Touches  some  wheel,  or  verges  to  some  goal ; 
'Tis  hut  a  part  we  see,  and  not  a  whole.         [strains 
M^'hen  the  proud  steed  shall  know  why  man  re- 
His  fiery  course,  or  drives  him  o^er  the  plains ; 
When  the  dull  ox,  why  now  he  breaks  the  dod. 
Is  now  a  victim,  and  now  Egypt* s  god : 
Then  shall  man*s  pride  and  dulness  comprehend 
His  actions%  pa8sions%  being%  use  and  end ; 
Why  doing,  suffering,  check'd,  impellM ;  and  why 
This  hour  a  slave,  the  next  a  deity. 

Then  say  not  man^s  imperfect,  heaven  in  fault; 
Say  rather,  man^s  at  perfect  as  he  ought : 
His  knowledge  measurM  to  his  state  and  place; 
His  time  a  mom^t,  and  a  point  his  space. 
If  to  be  perfect  in  a  certain  sphere. 
What  matter,  soon  or  late,  or  here  or  there  ? 
The  blest  to-day  b  as  completely  so 
As  who  began  a  thousand  years  ago. 

Heaven  from  all  creatures  hides  the  book  of  &te, 
All  but  the  page  prescribed,  their  present  state ; 
From  brutes  wnat  men,  from  men  what  spirits  know ; 
Or  who  could  sufier  being  here  below? 
The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-day. 
Had  he  thy  reason,  would  he  skip  and  play? 
PleasM  to  the  last,  he  ciops  the  flowery  food. 
And  licks  the  hand  just  raised  to  shed  his  blood. 
Oh,  blindness  to  the  future !  kindly  given. 
That  each  may  fill  the  ctrde  markM  by  Heaven : 
Who  sees  with  equal  eye,  as  Ood  of  aU, 
A  hero  perish,  or  a  spanow  fall ; 
Atoms  or  systems  into  ruin  hurPd, 
And  now  a  bubble  burst,  axid  now  a  world. 

Hope  humbly  then ;  witfi  trembling  pinions  soar; 
Wait  the  great  teacher  death ;  and  God  adore. 
What  future  bliss,  he  g^ves  not  thee  to  know, 
But  gives  that  hope  to  be  thy  blessing  now. 
Hope  springs  etenuil  in  the  human  breast : 
Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blest : 
The  soul,  uneasy,  and  confin'd  from  home. 
Rests  and  expatiates  in  a  life  to  come. 

Lo,  the  poor  Indian !  whose  untutored  mind 
Sees  God  in  douds,  or  hears  him  in  die  wind ; 
His  soul  proud  science  never  taught  to  stray 
Far  as  the  solar  walk,  or  milky  way; 
Yet  simple  nature  to  his  hope  has  given, 
Bdiind  the  doud-topt  hill,  an  humbler  heaven ; 
Some  safer  world  in  depth  of  woods  embraced. 
Some  happier  island  in  the  watery  waste. 
Where  riaves  once  mote  their  native  land  behold, 
No  fiends  torment,  no  Christians  thirst  for  gold. 
To  be,  contents  his  natural  desire. 
He  asks  no  angd's  wing,  no  seraph^s  fire ; 
But  thinks,  adbutted  to  that  equal  sky. 
His  faithfiil  dog  shall  bear  him  company. 

Go,  wiser  thou  !  and  in  thy  scale  of  sense, 
Weigh  thy  opinion  against  providence ; 
Call  imperfection  what  thoii  fancy*st  sudi ; 
Say,  here  he  gives  too  little,  there  too  much: 
Destroy  all  creatures  for  thy  sport  or  gust. 
Yet  say,  if  man*s  unhappv,  God's  unjust ; 
If  man  alone  engross  not  heaven^s  high  care. 
Alone  made  perfect  here,  immortal  there : 
Snatch  from  his  hand  the  balance  and  the  rod, 
Re-judge  his  justice,  be  the  god  of  God. 


In  pride,  in  reasoning  pride,  our  etvor  lies; 
All  quit  their  sphere,  and  rush  into  the  skies- 
Pride  still  is  aiming  at  the  blest  abodes,     , 
Men  would  be  angds,  angels  would  be  gods. 
Aspiring  to  be  gods,  if  angels  fell. 
Aspiring  to  be  angels,  men  rebd  t 
And  who  but  wishes  to  invert  the  laws 
Of  order,  sins  against  th'  Eternal  Cause. 

Ask  for  what  end  the  heavenly  bodies  shine. 
Earth  for  whose  use?  Pride  answers,  "  'Tis  for  mine : 
For  me  kmd  nature  wakes  her  genial  power ; 
Suckles  each  herb,  and  spreads  out  every  flower; 
Annual  for  me  the  grape,  the  rose,  renew 
The  juice  nectareous,  and  the  balmy  dew  ; 
For  me,  the  mine  a  thousand  treasures  briiags ; 
For  me,  health  gushes  from  a  thousand  springs  ; 
Seas  roll  to  waft  me,  suns  to  light  me  rise ; 
My  footstool  earth,  my  canopy  the  skies." 

But  errs  not  nature  from'tlds  gradous  end. 
From  burning  suns  when  livid  deaths  descend. 
When  earthquakes  swallow,  or  when  tempests  sweep 
Towns  to  one  grave,  whole  nations  to  the  deep  ? 
^^  No  (*tis  replied)  the  first  Ahnighty  cause 
Acts  not  by  partial,  but  by  eeneral  laws ; 
Th'  exceptions  few ;  some  £ange  since  all  began : 
And  what  created  perfect  ?" — ^Why  then  man  ? 
If  the  great  end  be  human  happiness. 
Then  nature  deviates ;  and  can  man  do  less  ? 
As  mudi  that  end  a  constant  course  requires 
Of  showers  and  sunshine,  as  of  man's  desires ; 
As  much  eternal  springs  and  cloudless  skies. 
As  man  for  ever  temperate,  calm,  and  wise. 
If  plagues  or  earthquakes  break  not  heaven's  design, 
Wny  thep  a  Borgia,  or  a  Catiline  ? 
Wlio  knows,  but  he  whose  hand  the  lightning  fbims. 
Who  heaves  old  ocean,  and  who  wings  the  storms. 
Pours  fierce  ambition  in  a  Cassar's  mhid. 
Or  turns  young  Ammon  loose  to  scourge  mankind  ? 
From  pride,  fbom  pride,  our  very  reasoning  springs. 
Account  for  moral  as  for  natural  things : 
Why  charge  we  Heaven  in  those,  in  these  acquit  ? 
In  both,  to  reason  right  is  to  submit 

Better  for  us,  periutps,  it  mi^t  appear, 
Were  there  all  harmony,  all  virtue  here ; 
That  never  air  or  ocean  fdt  the  wind. 
That  never  passion  discompos'd  the  mind. 
But  aH  subsists  by  demental  strife; 
And  passions  are  the  elements  of  life.  . 
The  general  order,  since  the  whole  began. 
Is  Jtspt  in  nature,  and  is  kept  in  man. 

What  would  this  man  ?  Now  upward  will  he  soar. 
And,  little  less  than  angd,  would  be  mote ; 
Now  looking  downward,  just  as  griev'd  appears 
To  want  the  strength  of  bulb,  the  fur  of  boas. 
Made  for  hb  use  ul  creatures  if  he  call. 
Say  what  their  use,  had  he  the  powers  of  all  ? 
Nature  to  these,  without  prafuaion,  kind. 
The  proper  organs,  proper  powers  assign'd ; 
Each  seeming  want  compensated  of  course, 
Here  with  degrees  of  swiftness,  there  of  faroe ; 
All  in  exact  proportion  to  the  state ; 
Nothing  to  add,  and  nothing  to  abate. 
Each  beast,  each  insect,  happy  in  its  own : 
Is  heaven  unkind  to  man,  and  man  alone  ? 
Shall  he  alone,  whom  rational  wq  call. 
Be  pleas'd  with  nothing,  if  not  blest  with  all  ? 
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The  bllM  of  mm  (oonld  pride  that  bkMiiig  find) 
Is  not  to  act  or  think  bmnd  mankind ; 
No  powen  of  body  or  of  soul  to  dune, 
But  what  hb  nature  and  his  state  can  bear. 
Why  has  not  man  a  microscopic  eye  ? 
For  this  plain  reason,  man  is  not  a  fly. 
Say,  what  the  use,  were  finer  optics  g^ven, 
T*  inspect  a  mite,  not  comprehend  the  hea^ran  ? 
Or  touch,  if  tremblingly  aliye  all  o*er, 
To  smart  and  agonise  at  every  pore  ? 
Or,  quick  eflluvia  darting  through  the  brain. 
Die  of  a  rose  in  aromatic  pain  ? 
If  nature  thunderM  in  his  opening  ears, 
And  stiinnM  him  with  the  music  of  the  spheres, 
How  would  he  wish  that  Heaven  had  left  him  still 
The  whispherinff  aephyr,  and  the  purling  rill ! 
Who  finds  not  Providence  all  good  and  wise, 
Alike  in  what  it  gives,  and  what  denies  ? 

Far  as  creation's  ample  range  extends 
The  scale  of  sensual,  mental  powers  ascends : 
Mark  how  it  mounts  to  man*s  fanpetial  race. 
From  the  green  myriads  in  the  peopled  grass : 
What  modes  of  sight  betwixt  each  wide  extreme, 
The  mole's  dim  curtain,  and  the  lynxes  beam ; 
Of  srodl,  the  headlong  lioness  between. 
And  hound  sagacious  on  the  tainted  green ; 
Of  hearing,  from  the  life  that  fills  the  flood. 
To  that  which  warbles  tlnough  the  vernal  wood : 
The  8pida*s  touch,  how  exquisitely  fine ! 
Feds  at  eadi  thread,  and  lives  along  the  line : 
In  the  nice  bee,  what  sense  so  subtly  true 
From  poisonous  herbs  extracts  the  healing  dew ! 
How  instinct  varies  in  the  grovelling  swine, 
Compar'd,  half-reasoning  diephant,  with  thine ! 
'Twixt  that  and  reason,  what  a  nice  barrier ! 
For  ever  separate,  yet  fyt  ever  near ! 
Remembrance  and  reflection  how  allied ; 
What  thin  partitions  sense  from  thought  divide  I 
And  middle  natures,  how  they  long  to  join. 
Yet  never  pass  th'  insuperable  line  I 
Without  this  just  gradation,  could  they  be 
Subjected,  these  to  those,  or  all  to  thee? 
The  powen  of  all  subdued  by  thee  alone. 
Is  n<H  thy  reason  all  these  powen  in  one  ? 

See,  tlnongh  this  air,  this  ocean,  and  this  earth, 
An  matter  quick,  and  bursting  into  birth. 
Above,  how  high  progressive  ufe  may  go  I 
Around,  how  wide !  how  deep  extend  below  I 
Vast  chain  of  being,  wliich  from  Ood  began ! 
Natures  ethereal,  human,  angel,  man, 
Beast,  bird,  fish,  insect,  what  no  eye  can  see. 
No  glass  can  reach ;  from  infinite  to  thee. 
From  tfaee  to  nothing. — On  superior  powen 
Were  we  to  press,  iodTerior  might  on  oun ; 
Or  in  the  frdl  creation  leave  a  void 
Where,  one  step  broken,  the  great  scale's  destroy'd : 
From  nature's  chain  whatever  link  you  strike. 
Tenth,  or  ten  thousandth,  breaks  the  duun  alike. 

And,  if  each  system  in  gradation  roll 
Alike  essential  to  th'  amazing  whole, 
The  least  confusion  but  in  one,  not  all 
That  system  only,  but  the  whole  must  fall. 
I^et  earth  unbalance  from  her  orbit  fly. 
Planets  and  suns  run  lawless  through  the  sky; 
Let  ruling  angels  from  their  spheres  be  hurl'd, 
Being  on  being  wieck'd,  and  wodd  on  worid ; 


Heaven's  whole  fbundadons  to  their  cntre  nod. 
And  nature  tremble  to  the  throne  of  Ood. 
All  this  dread  order  break — for  whom  ?  for  thee? 
Vile  wonn  I—oh,  madness !  pride !  impiety ! 

What  if  the  foot,  ordain'd  the  dust  to  tnad. 
Or  hand,  to  toil,  arohr'd  to  be  the  head  ? 
MHiat  if  the  head,  tne  eye,  or  ear,  lepm'd 
To  serve  mere  engines  to  die  ruling  mind  ? 
Just  as  absurd  for  any  part  to  claim 
To  be  another,  in  this  general  frame: 
Just  as  absurd,  to  mourn  the  tasks  or  pains 
The  great  directing  mind  of  all  ordains. 

All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole, 
Whose  body  nature  is,  and  Gtod  the  soul ; 
That,  ohang'd  through  all,  and  yet  in  all  the  same ; 
Great  in  the  earth,  as  in  the  ethoeal  frame; 
Warms  in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze. 
Glows  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  tree&; 
Lives  through  all  life,  extends  through  all  extent; 
Spreads  un£vided,  operates  unspent; 
Breathes  in  our  soul,  informs  our  mortal  part, 
As  frill,  as  perfect,  in  a  hair  as  heart ; 
As  frill,  as  peiiect,  in  vile  man  that  mourns. 
As  the  npt  seraph  that  adores  and  bums : 
To  him  no  high,  no  low,  no  great,  no  small ; 
He  fills,  he  bounds,  connects,  and  equals  all. 

Cease  then,  nor  order  impofectkm  name: 
Our  proper  bliss  depends  on  what  we  blame. 
Know  thy  own  point :  this  kind,  diis  due  degree 
Of  blindness,  weakness.  Heaven  bestows  on  thee. 
Submit — In  this,  or  any  other  sphere. 
Secure  to  be  as  blest  as  thou  canst  bear : 
Safe  in  the  hand  of  one  disposing  power. 
Or  in  the  natal,  or  the  nuntal  hour. 
All  nature  is  but  art,  unknown  to  thee ; 
All  chance,  direction,  which  thou  canst  not  see: 
All  discord,  harmony,  not  understood ; 
All  partial  evil,  univosal  good ; 
And,  spite  of  pride,  in  erring  reason's  spite, 
One  truth  is  deu-^Whatever  is,  it  right, 

EPISTLE  II. 

Ofitu  Nature  and  State  of  Man,  with  respect  to 
Himselfy  as  an  Individual 

Know  then  thyself,  presume  not  God  to  scan ; 
The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man. 
Plac'd  on  this  isthmus  of  a  middle  stale, 
A  being  daiUy  wise,  and  rudely  great : 
With  too  mudi  knowledge  for  die  sceptic  side. 
With  too  much  weakness  for  the  stoic's  pride, 
He  hangs  between ;  in  doubt  to  act,  or  rest ; 
In  doubt  to  deem  himself  a  god,  or  beast ; 
In  doubt  his  nund  or  body  to  prefer; 
Bom  but  to  die,  and  reasoning  but  to  err; 
Alike  in  ignorance,  his  reason  such. 
Whether  he  thinks  too  little  or  .too  mucht 
Chaos  of  thought  and  passion,  aU  conftu'd ; 
Still  by  hhnself  abus'd  or  disabus'd ; 
Created  half  to  rise,  and  half  to  fidl ; 
Great  lord  of  all  things,  yet  a  prey  to  all; 
Sole  judge  of  truth,  in  endless  error  huil'd : 
The  glory,  jest,  and  riddle  of  the  world  f 

Go,  woikhous  creature !  mount  where  leienoe  guides. 
Go,  measure  earth,  weigh  air,  and  state  the  tides ; 
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Instract  the  planeCt  in  what  orbf  to  run, 
Conect  old  time,  and  regulate  the  sun ; 
Go,  eoar  with  Plato  to  th*  empyreal  sphere, 
To  the  first  good,  fiist  perfect,  and  fint  fair; 
Or  tread  the  mazy  round  his  fdlowers  trod. 
And  quitting  sense  call  imitating  God ; 
As  eastern  prissts  in  giddy  ciiclra  run, 
And  turn  their  heads  to  imitate  the  sun. 
Go,  teach  Eternal  Wisdom  how  to  rul^^ 
Then  drop  into  thyself  and  be  a  fool ! 

Superior  beings,  when  of  late  they  saw 
A  mortal  man  anfdd  all  nature^s  law, 
Admir*d  such  wisdom  in  an  earthly  shape, 
And  showed  a  Newton  as  we  show  an  ape. 

Could  he,  whose  rules  the  rapid  oomet  bind. 
Describe  or  fix  one  movement  of  his  mind  ? 
Who  saw  its  fires  here  rise,  and  there  descend, 
Explain  his  own  beginning  or  his  end  ? 
Alas,  what  wonder !  Man^s  superior  part 
UndieckM  may  rise,  and  dimb  from  art  to  art ; 
But  when  his  own  great  work  is  but  begun. 
What  reason  weaves,  by  nassion  is  undone. 

Trace  sdenoe  then,  with  modesty  thy  guide ; 
First  strip  off*  all  her  equipage  of  pride ; 
Deduct  what  is  but  vanity  or  dress, 
Or  learning's  luzu^,  or  idleness ; 
Or  tricks  to  show  the  stretch  of  human  brain. 
Mere  curious  pleasure,  or  ingenious  pain ; 
Expunge  the  whole,  or  lop  m*  excrescent  parts 
Of  all  our  vices  have  created  arts; 
Then  see  how  little  the  remaining  sum, 
MHiich  serv'd  the  past,  and  must  the  times  to  come ! 

Two  principles  m  human  nature  reign ; 
Self-love  to  urge,  and  reason  to  restrain ;     >' 
Nor  this  a  go(^  nor  that  a  bad  we  call. 
Each  works  its  end,  to  move  or  govern  all : 
And  to  their  proper  operation  still 
Ascribe  all  good,  to  their  improper  ill. 

Self-love,  the  spring  of  motion,  acts  the  soul ; 
Reason's  comparing  balance  rules  the  whole. 
Man,  but  for  that,  no  action  could  attend. 
And,  but  for  this,  were  active  to  no  end : 
Fix*d  like  a  plant  on  his  peculiar  spot, 
To  draw  nutrition,  propagate,  and  rot; 
Or,  meteor-like,  flame  lawless  through  the  void, 
Destrojring  others,  by  himself  destroyed. 

Most  strength  die  moving  principle  requires ; 
Active  its  tau,  it  prompts,  impels,  inspires. 
Sedate  and  quiet  the  comparing  lies, 
FormM  but  to  check,  deliberate  and  advise. 
Self.love,  still  stronger,  as  its  objects  idgfc ; 
Reason's  at  distance,  and  in  prospect,  lie : 
That  sees  immediate  oood  by  present  sense ; 
Reason,  the  future  and  the  consequence. 
Thicker  than  arguments,  temptations  throng, 
At  best  more  watchful  this,  but  that  more  strong. 
The  action  of  the  stronger  to  suspend. 
Reason  still  use,  to  re|»on  stUl  attend. 
Attention,  habit  and  experience  gains ; 
Each  strengthens  reason,  and  self-love  restrains. 

Let  BubUe  schoolmen  teach  these  friends  to  fight. 
More  studious  to  divide  than  to  unite ; 
And  grace  and  virtue,  sense  and  reason  split, 
With  fdl  the  rash  dexterity  of  wit. 
Wits,  just  like  fools,  at  war  about  a  name, 
Have  mil  as  oft  no  meaning,  or  tiie  same.  | 


Self  Jove  and  ceaaon  to  one  end  aspiie, 
Pam  their  avendon,  pleasure  their  dedre; 
But  greedy  that,  its  object  would  devour, 
This  taste  the  honey,  and  not  wound  the  flower; 
Pleasure,  or  wrong  or  rightly  understood. 
Our  greatest  evil,  or  our  grwtest  good. 

Modes  of  self-love  the  passions  we  may  call; 
*Tis  real  good,  or  seeming,  moves  them  all : 
But  since  not  every  good  we  can  divide. 
And  reason  bids  us  for  our  own  provide ; 
Passions,  thou^  selfish,  if  their  means  be  £sir,. 
List  under  reason,  and  deserve  her  care ; 
Those  that,  imparted,  court  a  nobler  aim. 
Exalt  their  kind,  and  take  some  virtue's  name. 

In  lasy  apathy  let  stoics  boast 
Their  virtue  fix'd ;  'tis  fix'd  as  in  a  frost; 
Contracted  aU,  retking  to  the  breast; 
But  strength  of  mind  is  exercise,  not  rest : 
The  rising  tempest  puts  in  act  the  soul; 
Psrts  it  may  ravage,  but  preserves  the  whole. 
On  life's  vast  ocean  diversely  we  sail. 
Reason  the  card,  but  passion  is  the  gale; 
Nor  God  alone  in  the  still  cahn  we  find. 
He  mounts  the  storm  and  walks  upon  the  wind. 

Passions,  like  elements,  though  bom  to  fight. 
Yet,  mix'd  and  soften'd,  in  his  work  unite: 
These,  'tis  enough  to  temper  and  employ; 
But  what  composes  man,  can  man  destroy? 
Suffice  that  reason  keep  to  nature's  road. 
Subject,  compound  them,  follow  her  and  God. 
Love,  hope,  and  joy,  fair  pleasure's  smiling  tram  ; 
Hate,  fear,  and  grief,  the  family  of  pain ; 
These  mix'd  with  art,  and  to  due  bounds  confin'd. 
Make  and  maintain  the  balance  of  the  mind ; 
The  lights  and  shades,  whose  well-aooarded  strife 
Gives  all  the  strength  and  colour  of  our  life. 

Pleasures  are  ever  in  our  hands  or  eyes ; 
And  when  in  act  they  ceaae,  in  prospect  rise: 
Present  to  grasp,  and  fiiture  still  to  find. 
The  whole  employ  of  body  and  of  mind. 
All  spread  their  charms,  but  charm  not  aU  alike  ; 
On  different  senses,  different  objects  strike; 
Hence  different  passions  more  or  less  inflame. 
As  strong  or  weak  the  organs  of  the  fhune; 
And  hence  one  master-passion  in  the  breast, 
Like  Aaron's  serpent,  swallows  up  the  rest. 

As  man,  perhaps,  the  moment  of  his  breath. 
Receives  the  lurking' principle  of  death ; 
The  young  disease,  that  must  subdue  at  length. 
Grows  with  his  growth,  and  strengthens  with  his 
So,  cast  and  mingled  with  his  very  finime,  [strength  3 
The  mind's  disease,  its  ruling  passion,  came ; 
Each  vital  humour,  which  should  feed  the  whole, 
Soon  flows  to  this,  in  body  and  in  soul : 
Whatever  warms  the  heart,  or  fills  the  head. 
As  the  mind  opens,  and  its  functions  spread, 
Imagination  pUes  her  dangerous  art. 
And  pours  it  all  upon  the  peccant  part. 

Nature  its  mother,  habit  is  its  nurse ; 
Wit,  spirit,  faculties,  but  nnake  it  worse ; 
Reason  itself  but  gives  it  edge  and  power. 
As  heaven's  blest  beam  turns  vinegar  more  sour. 

We,  wretched  subjects  though  to  lawful  sway, 
In  this  weak  queen,  some  favourite  stUl  obey: 
Ah !  if  she  lend  not  aims,  as  well  as  rules. 
What  can  she  more  than  tell  us  we  are  fools  ? 
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Teach  lu  to  moatn  bur  natxae,  not  to  mend ; 
A  shaip  aocuaer,  bat  a  hdplest  friend  I 
Or  from  a  judge  turn  pleader,  to  persuade 
The  dMrioe  we  make,  or  justify  it  made; 
Proud  of  an  easy  conquest  all  along, 
She  but  removes  weak  passions  for  die  strong : 
80,  when  small  humouis  gather  to  a  gout, 
The  doctor  £udes  he  has  driven  them  out 

Yes,  nature's  road  must  ever  be  piefeit*d ; 
Reason  is  hoe  no  guide,  but  still  a  guard : 
'Tts  hen  to  rectify,  not  overthrow. 
And  treat  Uiis  passion  more  as  friend  than  foe; 
A  mightier  power  the  strong  direction  sends, 
And  several  men  impels  to  several  ends : 
Like  varying  winds,  by  other  passions  tossed. 
This  drives  them  constant  to  a  oert^  coast. 
Let  power  or  knowledge,  gold  or  doiy,  please, 
Or  (oft  more  strong  than  all)  the  love  of  ease; 
Through  life  'tis  follow*d,  ev'n  at  life's  expense: 
The  mcarchant's  toil,  the  sage's  indolence, 
The  monk's  humility,  the  hero's  pride. 
All,  all  alike,  find  reason  on  thdr  side. 

Th'  eternal  art,  educing  good  from  ill, 
Onfts  on  this  passion  our  best  principle: 
Tis  thus  the  mercury  of  man  is  fix'd, 
Stnmg  grows  the  virtue  with  his  nature  mix'd ; 
The  droas  cements  what  else  were  too  refin'd. 
And  in  one  interest  body  acts  with  mind. 

As  fruits,  ungrateful  to  the  planter's  care, 
.  On  savage  stocks  inserted  learn  to  bear; 
The  surest  virtues  th^  from  passions  shoot, 
Wild  nature's  vigour  working  at  the  root 
What  crops  of  wit  and  honesty  appear 
From  spleen,  from  obstinacy,  hate,  or  fear  I 
See  anger,  zeal  and  fortitude  supply; 
£v'n  avarice,  prudence;  sloth,  philosophy; 
Lust,  through  some  certain  strainers  well  refin'd, 
Is  gentle  love,  and  chamis  all  womankinid ; 
Envy,  to  whidi  th'  ignoble  mind's  a  slave. 
Is  emulation  in  the  leam'd  or  brave ; 
Nor  virtue,  male  or  female,  can  we  name. 
But  what  will  grow  on  pride,  or  grow  on  shame. 

Thus  nature  gives  us  (let  it  check  our  pride) 
The  virtue  nearest  to  our  vice  ally'd ; 
Reason  the  bias  turns  to  good  from  lU, 
And  Nero  reigns  a  Titus,  if  he  will. 
The  fioy  soul  abhorr'd  in  Catiline, 
In  Dedus  cfaanns,  in  Curtius  is  divine : 
The  same  ambition  can  destroy  or  save, 
And  makes  a  patriot  as  it  makes  a  knave. 

This  light  ind  darkness  in  our  chaos  join'd. 
What  shall  divide  ?  The  God  within  the  mind. 

Extremes  in  nature  equal  ends  produce, 
In  man  they  join  to  some  m3rsteriou8  use ; 
Though  each  by  turns  the  other's  bound  invade. 
As,  in  some  wdl-wrought  picture,  light  and  shade, 
And  oft  so  mix,  the  dinerenoe  is  too  nice 
Where  ends  the  virtue,  or  begins  the  vice. 

Fools !  who  from  hence  into  the  notion  fall. 
That  vice  and  virtue  there  is  none  at  alL 
If  white  and  bladL  blend,  soften,  and  unite 
A  thousand  ways,  is  there  no  black  or  white  ? 
Ask  your  own  heart,  and  nothing  is  so  plain  ; 
'Tis  to  mistake  them,  costs  the  time  and  pain. 

Vice  is  a  monster  of  so  frij^tful  mien. 
At,  to  be  haled,  needs  but  to  be  seen; 


Yet  seen  too  oft,  fiunHiar  with  her  face, 

We  first  endure,  thai  pi^,  then  embrace. 

But  where  th'  extreme  of  vice  was  ne'er  agreed : 

Ask  Where's  the  north  ?  at  York,  'tis  otf  mt  Tweed ; 

In  Scotland,  at  the  Orcades ;  and  there. 

At  Greenland,  Zembla,  or  the  Lord  knows  where. 

No  creature  owns  it  in  the  first  degree. 

But  thinks  his  neighbour  frirdier  gone  than  he : 

Ev'n  those  who  dwell  beneath  its  very  zone. 

Or  never  feel  the  rage  or  never  own ; 

What  happier  natures  shrink  at  with  affiight, 

The  hard  inhabitant  contends  is  right. 

Virtuous  and  vicious  every  man  must  be. 
Few  in  th'  extreme,  but  all  in  the  degree ; 
The  rogue  and  fool  by  fits  is  fair  and  wise ; 
And  ev'n  the  best,  by  fits,  what  they  despise. 
'Tis  but  by  parts  we  follow  good  or  ill ; 
For,  vice  or  virtue,  self  directs  it  still ; 
Eadi  individual  seeks  a  several  goal ; 
But  Heaven's  great  view  is  one,  and  that  the  whole. 
That  counter-works  each  follv  and  caprice : 
That  disappoints  th'  eflfect  of  every  vice: 
That,  happy  frailties  to  all  ranks  apply'd ; 
Shame  to  the  virgin,  to  the  matron  pride ; 
Fear  to  the  statesman,  npshness  to  the  chief; 
To  kings  presumption,  and  to  crowds  bdief : 
That,  virtue's  ends  from  vanity  can  raise. 
Which  seeks  no  interest,  no  reward  but  praise ; 
And  build  on  wants,  and  on  defects  of  mind. 
The  joy,  the  peace,  the  glory  of  mankind. 

Heaven  forming  each  on  other  to  depend, 
A  master,  or  a  servant,  or  a  friend. 
Bids  each  on  other  for  assistance  call. 
Till  one  man's  weakness  grows  the  strength  of  alL 
Wants,  frailties,  passions,  closer  still  ally 
The  common  interest,  or  endear  the  tie. 
To  these  we  owe  true  friendship,  love  sincere, 
Each  home-felt  joy  that  life  inherits  here ; 
Yet  from  the  same  we  learn,  in  its  decline. 
Those  joys,  those  loves,  those  interests,  to  resign  ; 
Taught  half  by  reason,  half  by  mere  decay, 
To  welcome  death,  and  calmly  pass  away. 

Whate'er  the  pnsion,  knowledge,  fame,  or  pelf, 
Not  one  wiU  change  his  neighbour  with  himsdf. 
The  leam'd  is  happy  nature  to  explore, 
The  fool  IB  happy  that  he  knows  no  more ; 
The  rich  is  happy  in  the  plenty  given ; 
The  poor  contents  him  with  the  care  of  Heaven. 
See  the  blind  besgar  dance,  the  cripple  sing, 
The  sot  a  hero,  lunatic  a  king ; 
The  starving  chemist  in  his  golden  views 
Supremely  blest,  the  poet  in  his  Muse. 

See  some  strange  comfort  every  state  attend. 
And  pride  bestow'd  on  aU,  a  common  friend : 
See  some  fit  passion  every  age  supply; 
Hope  travels  through,  nor  quits  us  when  we  die. 

Behold  the  child,  by  nature's  kindly  law, 
Pleas'd  with  a  rattle,  tickled  with  a  straw: 
Some  livelier  plaything  gives  his  youth  delight, 
A  little  louder,  but  as  empty  quite ; 
Scarfs,  garters,  gold,  amuse  his  riper  stage. 
And  b^s  and  prayer-books  are  Uie  toys  of  age ; 
Pleas'd  with  this  bauble  still,  as  that  biefore. 
Till  dr'd  he  sleeps,  and  life's  poor  play  is  o'er. 
Meanwhile  opinion  gilds  with  varying  rays 
Those  pamted  clouds  that  beautify  our  days ; 
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Each  want  of  happineu  by  hope  mpplyM, 

And  each  vacuity  of  sense  by  pride : 

These  build  as  fast  as  Imowledge  can  destroy; 

In  folly's  cup  still  laughs  the  bubble,  joy; 

One  prospect  lost,  anodier  still  we  gain ; 

And  not  a  vanity  is  giv*n  in  vain ; 

£v*n  mean  self-love  becomes,  by  force  divine, 

The  scale  to  measure  others'  wants  by  ^ine. 

See,  and  confess,  one  comfort  still  must  rise ; 

*Ti8  this,  though  man's  a  fool,  yet  God  i*  wise. 

EPISTLE  III. 

Of  the  Nature  and  State  of  Man  with  respect  to 
Society, 

Here  then  we  rest ;  **  the  universal  cause 
Acts  to  one  end,  but  acts  by  various  laws." 
In  all  the  madness  of  superfluous  health, 
The  trim  of  pride,  the  impudence  of  wealth. 
Let  this  great  truth  be  present  night  and  day; 
But  most  be  present,  if  we  preach  or  pray. 

Look  round  our  world ;  behold  the  chain  of  love 
Combining  all  below,  and  all  above. 
See  plastic  nature  working  to  this  end ; 
Tlie  single  atoms  eadi  to  other  tend. 
Attract,  attracted  to,  the  next  in  pistee 
Form'd  and  impell'd  its  neighbour  to  embrace. 
See  matter  next,  with  various  life  endued. 
Press  to  one  centre  still,  the  general  good. 
See  dying  vmtables  life  sustain. 
See  life  £ssoiving  vegetate  again : 
All  forms  that  perish  other  forms  supply 
(By  turns  we  catch  the  vital  breath,  and  die), 
Lixe  bubbles  on  the  sea  of  matter  b^, 
They  rise,  they  break,  and  to  that  sea  return. 
Nothing  is  foreign ;  parts  relate  to  whole ; 
One  all  extending,  aU-preserving  soul 
Connects  eadi  being,  greatest  with  the  least ; 
Made  beast  in  aid  of  man,  and  man  of  beast; 
All  serv'd,  all  serving :  nothing  stands  alone  t 
The  chain  holdB  <^  and  where  it  ends,  unknown. 

Has  Ood,  thou  fod !  work'd  solely  for  thy  good, 
Thy  joy,  thy  pastime,  thy  attire,  thy  food  ? 
Who  for  thy  table  feeds  the  wanton  fawn. 
For  him  as  kindly  roreads  the  flowery  lawn : 
Is  it  fbr  thee  the  lark  ascends  and  sings  ? 
Joy  tunes  his  voice,  joy  elevates  his  wings. 
Is  it  for  thee  the  linnet  pours  his  throat  ? 
Loves  of  his  own  and  Captures  swell  the  note. 
The  bounding  steed  you  pompoudy  bestride 
Shares  with  Us  lord  the  pleasure  and  the  pride. 
Is  thine  alone  the  seed  that  sliews  the  plain  ? 
The  birds  of  heaven  shall  vindicate  their  grain. 
Thine  the  full  harvest  of  the  golden  year  ? 
Part  pays,  and  justly,  the  deserving  steer : 
The  hog,  that  plouglu  not,  nor  obeys  thy  call, 
Lives  on  the  labours  of  this  lord  of  alL 

Know,  nature's  children  all  divide  her  care ; 
The  fur  that  warms  a  monarch,  wann'd  a  bear. 
While  man  exdaims,  *'^  See  all  things  ibr  my  use  !** 
**  See  man  for  mine !"  replies  a  pamper'd  goose ; 
And  just  as  short  of  reason  he  must  fall. 
Who  thinks  all  made  for  one,  not  one  for  aU, 

Oram  that  the  powerfHil  still  the  weak  control ; 
Be  nun  the  wit  and  tynnt  of  the  whole : 


Naton  that  tyrsntdiedEi;  he  only  knows. 
And  helps  another  creature's  wants  and  woe 
Say,  will  the  falcon,  stooping  from  above, 
Snoit  with  her  varying  plumage,  spare  the  dove  ? 
Admires  the  jay  me  insect's  gilded  wings  ? 
Or  hears  the  hawk  when  PhiumieU  sings  ? 
Man  cares  for  all :  to  birds  he  gives  his  woods. 
To  beasts  his  pastures,  and  to  fish  his  floods  s 
For  some  his  interest  prompts  him  to  {Rovkie, 
For  more  his  pleasure,  yet  fbr  more  his  pride: 
All  feed  on  one  vain  patron,  #nd  enjoy 
Th'  extensive  blessing  of  iiiis  luxury. 
That  very  life  his  leaned  hunger  cnvca, 
He  saves  from  famine,  from  the  savage  saves  ; 
Nay,  feasts  the  animal  he  dooms  his  feast, 
And,  till  he  ends  the  being,  makes  it  Uest: 
Which  sees  no  more  the  stroke,  or  feds  the  paaiiy 
Than  favour'd  man  by  touch  ethereal  datn. 
The  creature  had  his  feast  of  life  before; 
Thou  too  must  perish,  when  thy  feast  is  o'er ! 

To  each  unthinking  being,  heaven,  a  friend. 
Gives  not  the  useless  knowledge  of  its  end : 
To  man  imparts  it;  but  with  sudi  a  view 
As,  while  he  dreads  it,  makes  him  hope  it  too : 
The  hour  conoeal'd,  and  so  remote  the  fear. 
Death  still  draws  nearer,  never  seeming  near. 
Qreat  standing  miiade !  that  Heaven  aadgn'd 
Its  only  thinking  thing  this  turn  of  mind. 

Whether  with  reason,  or  with  instinct  blest, 
Know,  all  enjoy  that  power  which  suits  them  best ; 
To  bliss  alike  by  that  direction  tend. 
And  find  the  means  proportion'd  to  their  end. 
Say,  where  full  instinct  is  th'  unening  guide, 
What  pope  or  council  can  they  need  boude? 
Reason,  however  able,  oodl  at  best. 
Cares  not  for  service,  or  but  serves  when  preas'd, 
Sta3rs  till  we  call,  and  then  not  often  near; 
But  honest  instinct  comes  a  volunteer ! 
Sure  never  to  o'ershoot,  but  just  to  hit. 
While  still  too  wide  or  short  is  human  wit; 
Sure  by  quick  nature  happiness  to  gain. 
Which  heavier  reason  labours  at  in  vain. 
This  too  serves  always,  reason  never  long; 
One  must  go  ri^t,  the  other  may  go  wiong. 
See  then  the  acting  and  comparing  powers 
One  in  their  nature,  wfaidi  are  two  in  ours  I 
And  reason  raise  o'er  instinct  as  you  can. 
In  diis  'tis  Ood  directs,  in  that  'tis  man. 

Who  tau^t  the  nations  of  the  field  and  wood 
To  shun  thSr  poison,  and  to  duMse  their  food  ? 
Prescient,  the  tides  or  tempests  to  withstand, 
Build  on  the  wave,  or  ardi  beneath  the  sand  ? 
Who  made  the  spider  parallels  design. 
Sure  as  De  Moivre,  without  rule  or  line  ? 
Who  bid  the  stork,  Columbus-like,  explore 
Heavens  not  his  own,  and  worlds  unknown  befbn; ! 
Who  caUs  the  councU,  states  the  certain  day? 
Who  forms  the  phalanx,  and  who  points  the  way? 

God,  in  the  nature  of  each  being,  founds 
Its  proper  bliss,  and  sets  its  proper  bounds: 
But  as  he  fram'd  a  whole,  the  whole  to  bless. 
On  mutual  wants  built  mutual  happiness : 
So,  from  the  first,  eternal  order  ran, 
And  creature  link'd  to  creature,  man  to  man. 
Whate'cr  of  life  all-quick'ning  sBther  keeps. 
Or  breathes  through  air,  or  shoots  beneaUi  the  deeps. 
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Or  poiun  proftue  on  earth,  one  nature  feeds 
The  vital  flame,  and  swells  the  genial  seeds : 
Not  man  alone,  famt  all  that  loam  the  wood. 
Or  wing  the  sky,  or  roll  along  the  flood ; 
Each  lores  itseu,  but  not  itself  alone. 
Each  sex  desires  a  like,  till  two  are  one. 
Nor  ends  the  pleasure  with  the  fierce  embrace ; 
They  love  themselves,  a  third  time,  in  their  race. 
Thus  beast  and  biid  their  common  charge  attend. 
The  mothers  nurse  it,  and  the  sires  defend ; 
The  young  dismissM  to  wander  earth  or  air. 
There  stops  the  instinct,  and  there  ends  die  care ; 
The  link  dissolves,  each  seeks  a  fresh  embrace, 
Another  love  succeeds,  another  race. 
A  longer  care  man*8  helpless  kind  demands ; 
That  Umger  care  contracts  more  lasting  bands: 
Reflection,  reason,  still  the  ties  improve. 
At  once  extend  the  interest  and  the  love : 
Widi  choice  we  fix,  with  sympathy  we  bum ; 
Each  virtue  in  each  passion  takes  its  turn ; 
And  still  new  needs,  new  helps,  new  habits  rise. 
That  graft  benevolence  on  charities. 
Still  as  one  brood,  and  as  another  rose. 
These  natural  love  maintained,  habitual  those : 
The  last,  scarce  ripen'd  into  perfect  man. 
Saw  helpless  him  horn  whom  their  life  began : 
Memory  and  forecast  just  returns  engage 
Thai  pomted  back  to  youth,  this  on  to  age ; 
AFhiie  pleasure,  gratitude,  and  hope,  combined. 
Still  spread  the  interest,  and' preserve  the  kind. 

Nor  think,  in  nature*s  state  they  blindly  trod ; 
The  state  of  nature  was  the  reign  of  Ood : 
Self-love  and  social  at  her  birth  began. 
Union  the  bond  of  all  things,  and  of  man. 
Pride  then  was  not ;  nor  arts,  that  pride  to  aid ; 
Man  walk*d  with  beast,  joint  tenant  of  the  shade ; 
The  same  his  table,  and  the  same  his  bed ; 
No  murder  dothM  him,  and  no  murder  fed. 
In  the  same  temple,  the  resounding  wood. 
All  vocal  beings  hymn*d  their  equal  God : 
The  shrine  wiui  gore  unstain*d,  with  gdd  undress'd, 
Unbrib^d,  unbloody,  stood  the  blameless  priest : 
Heaven^s  attribute  was  universal  care, 
And  man^s  prerogative,  to  rule,  but  spare. 
Ah !  how  unlike  the  man  of  times  to  oome, 
Of  half  that  live  the  butcher  and  the  tomb ! 
Who,  foe  to  nature,  hears  the  general  groan. 
Murders  their  spedes,  and  betrays  his  own. 
But  just  disease  to  luxury  succeeds. 
And  every  death  its  own  avenger  breeds ; 
The  fury-passions  from  that  blood  began, 
And  tum*d  on  man  a  fiercer  savage,  man. 

See  him  firom  nature  rising  slow  to  art ! 
To  copy  instinct  then  was  reason's  part : 
Thus  then  to  man  the  voice  of  nature  spake— 
*•*•  Oo,  from  the  creatures  thy  instructions  take : 
Learn  from  the  birds  what  food  the  tliickets  yield ; 
Learn  IKxn  the  beasts  the  physic  of  the  field ; 
Thy  arts  of  building  firom  the  bee  receive ; 
Learn  of  the  mole  to  plough,  the  worm  to  weave  $ 
Learn  of  the  little  nautilus  to  sail. 
Spread  the  thin  oar,  and  catch  the  driving  gale. 
Here  too  all  forms  of  social  union  find, 
And  hence  let  reason,  late,  instruct  mankind : 
Here  subterranean  works  and  cities  see ; 
There  ttnrns  aerial  on  the  waving  tree. 


Leam  eadi  onall  people's  geohis,  policies. 

The  ant*B  republic,  and  the  realm  of  bees ; 

How  those  in  common  aH  their  wealth  bestow. 

And  anarchy  without  confusion  know ; 

And  these  for  ever,  though  a  monarch  reign. 

Their  separate  cells  and  properties  maintain. 

Mark  what  unvaryM  laws  preserve  each  state, 

Laws  wise  as  nature,  and  as  fix*d  as  fate. 

In  vain  thy  reason  finer  webs  shall  draw. 

Entangle  justice  in  her  net  of  law, 

And  ri^ht,  too  rigid,  harden  into  wrong ; 

Still  for  the  strong  too  weak,  the  weak  too  strong. 

Yet  go !  and  thus  o'er  all  the  creatures  sway. 

Thus  let  the  wiser  make  the  rest  obey : 

And  for  those  srts  mere  instinct  could  afford. 

Be  crown'd  as  monarchs,  or  as  gods  ador'd.'* 

Ghreat  Nature  spoke ;  observant  man  dbey'd  ; 

Cities  were  built,  societies  were  made: 

Here  rose  one  linle  state :  another  near 

G^w  by  like  means,  and  join'd,  through  love  or  fbu*. 

Did  here  the  trees  with  rud^tier  burdens  bend. 

And  there  the  streams  in  purer  rills  descend  ? 

What  war  could  ravish,  commerce  could  bestow ; 

And  he  retum'd  a  friend,  who  came  a  foe. 

Converse  and  love  mankind  might  strongly  draw, 

When  love  was  Uberty,  and  nature  law. 

Thus  states  were  form'd ;  the  nsme  of  king  unknown^ 

Till  common  interest  plac*d  the  sway  in  one. 

'Twas  virtue  only  (or  in  arts  or  arms 

DifRising  blessings,  or  averting  harms), 
The  same  which  in  a  sire  the  sons  obey'd, 

A  prince  the  father  of  a  people  made. 

Till  then,  by  nature  crown'd,  each  patriarch  sat, 
Einff,  priest,  and  parent,  of  his  growing  state : 
On  him,  their  ^|Oond  providence,  they  hung. 
Their  law  his  eye,  their  oracle  his  tongue. 
He  ftom  the  wondering  furrow  cdl'd  Sie  food. 
Taught  to  command  the  fire,  control  the  flood. 
Draw  forth  the  monsters  of  th'  ab3r8B  profound, 
Or  fetch  th'  aerial  eagle  to  the  ground. 
Till  drooping,  sick'ning,  dying,  they  began 
Whom  they  rever'^  as  Ood  to  mourn  as  man : 
Then,  loolong  up  from  sire  to  sire,  explor'd 
One  great  First  Father,  and  that  first  ador'd. 
Or  plain  tradition  that  this  AU  begun, 
Convey'd  unbroken  faith  from  sire  to  son  $ 
The  worker  from  the  work  distinct  was  known. 
And  simple  reason  never  sought  but  one: 
Ere  wit  oblique  had  broke  tiiat  steady  light, 
Man,  like  his  Maker,  saw  that  all  was  right ; 
To  virtue,  in  the  paths  of  pleasure  trod. 
And  own'd  a  father  when  he  own'd  a  Ghod. 
Love  all  the  frdth,  and  all  th*  allegiance  then ; 
Far  nature  knew  no  right  divine  in  men. 
No  ill  could  fear  in  Ood ;  and  understood 
A  sovereign  being,  but  a  sovereign  good. 
True  faith,  true  policy,  united  ran. 
That  was  but  love  of  God,  and  this  of  man.     [done, 
Who  first  taught  souls  enslav'd,  and  realms  un- 
Th'  enormous  faith  of  many  made  for  one  ? 
That  proud  exception  to  all  nature's  laws, 
T'  invert  the  world,  and  counter-work  its  cause  ? 
Force  first  made  conquest,  and  that  conquest,  law ! 
Till  superstition  taught  the  tyrant  awe, 
Then  shar'd  the  tyranny,  then  lent  it  add, 
And  gods  of  conqueicn,  slaves  of  sab jecti  made: 
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She,    midst    the  lightning*!  blaxe,    and  thunder's 
sound,  .  [ground. 

When  rockM  the  mountains,  and  when  groon*^  the 
She  taught  the  weak  to  bend,  the  proud  to  piay 
To  powers  uinaeen,  and  mightier  far  than  they : 
She,  from  the  rending  earth,  and  bursting  skies, 
Saw  gods  descend,  and  fiends  infernal  rise : 
Here  fix*d  the  dreadiiil,  there  the  blest  abodes ; 
Fear  made  her  devils,  and  weak  hope  her  gods ; 
Gods  partial,  changeful,  passionate,  unjust. 
Whose  attributes  were  rage,  revenge,  or  lust ; 
Such  as  the  souls  of  oowanls  might  conceive. 
And,  formM  like  tyrants,  tyrants  would  believe. 
Zeal  thto,  not  charity,  became  the  guide ; 
And  hell  was  built  on  spite,  and  heaven  on  pride. 
Then  sacred  seemM  the  ethereal  vault  no  more ; 
Altars  grew  marble  then,  and  reek'd  with  gore : 
Then  mst  the  flamen  tasted  living  food  ; 
Next  his  grim  idol  smear*d  with  human  blood ; 
With  Heaven's  own  thunders  shook  the  world  below. 
And  play'd  the  €rod  an  engine  on  his  foe. 

So  drives  self-love,  through  just,    and  through 
unjust. 
To  one  num's  power,  ambition,  lucre,  lust : 
The  same  self-love,  in  all,  becomes  the  cause 
Of  what  restrains  him,  government  and  laws. 
For,  what  one  likes,  if  others  like  as  well, 
What  serves  one  wUl,  when  many  wills  rebel  ? 
How  shall  he  keep,  what,  sleeping  or  awake, 
A  weaker  may  surprise,  a  stronger  take  ? 
His  safety  must  his  liberty  restrain : 
All  join  to  guard  what  each  desires  to  gain. 
Forc'd  into  virtue  thus  by  8elf.4efence, 
£v*n  kings  leam'd  justice  and  benevolence : 
Self.love  forsook  the  path  it  first  pursued. 
And  found  the  private  in  the  public  good. 

'Twas  then  the  studious  head  or  generous  mind. 
Follower  of  God,  or  Mend  of  humankind. 
Poet  or  patriot,  rose  but  to  restore 
The  faith  and  moral  nature  gave  before ; 
Rdum*d  her  ancient  light,  not  kindled  new  ; 
If  not  God's  image,  yet  his  shadow  drew  : 
Taught  power's  due  use  to  people  and  to  kings. 
Taught  nor  to  slack  nor  strain  iu  tender  strings ; 
The  less,  or  greater,  set  so  justly  true. 
That  touching  one  must  strike  die  other  too ; 
Till  jarring  interests  of  themselves  create 
Th'  according  music  of  a  well-mix'd  state. 
Such  is  the  world's  great  harmony,  that  springs 
From  order,  union,  full  consent  of  thinss : 
Whore  small  and  great,  where  weak  ana  mighty  made 
To  serve,  not  suffer,  strengthen,  not  invade ; 
More  .powerful  each  as  needful  to  the  rest. 
And,  in  proportion  as  it  blesses,  blest; 
Draw  to  one  point,  and  to  one  centre  bring 
Beast,  man,  or  angel,  servant,  lord,  or  king. 

For  forms  of  government  let  fools  contest ; 
Whate'er  is  best  administer'd  is  best : 
For  modes  of  faith  let  graceless  zealots  fight. 
His  can't  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  i^t ; 
In  fidth  and  hope  the  world  will  disagree. 
But  all  mankind's  concern  is  charity : 
All  must  be  false  that  thwart  this  one  great  end ; 
And  all  of  God,  that  bless  mankind,  or  mend. 
Man,  like  the  generous  vine,  supported  lives ; 
The  strength  he  gains  is  fimn  th'  embnM^e  he  gives. 


On  their  own  axis  as  the  planets  run. 
Yet  make  at  once  their  drole  round  die  sun : 
So  two  consistent  motions  act  the  soul. 
And  one  regards  itself,  and  one  the  whole. 

Thus  G<3  and  nature  link'd  the  general  fhme, 
And  bade  self  Jove  and  social  be  the  same. 

EPTSTLE    IV, 

Of  {he  Nature  and  Stoic  of  Man  wUh  rctjpect  to 
Hapjiiness, 

O  Happiness !  our  being's  end  and  aim ! 

Good,  pleasure,  ease,  content !  whate'er  thy  name : 

That  something  still  which  prompts  th'  etcfnal  aigh^ 

For  which  we  bear  to  live  or  dare  to  die ; 

Which  still  so  near  us,  yet  beyond  us  lies, 

O'erlook'd,  seen  double,  by  the  fool  and  wise : 

Plant  of  cdestial  seed ;  if  dropp'd  below. 

Say,  in  what  mortal  soil  thou  deign'st  to  grow  ? 

Fair  opening  to  some  court's  propitious  slune. 

Or  deep  wim  diamonds  in  the  flaming  mine  ? 

Twin'd  with  the  wreaths  Parnassian  laurels  yidd. 

Or  reap'd  in  iron  harvests  of  the  field  ? 

Where  grows  ?  Where  grows  it  not  ?  if  vain  our  toil» 

We  ou^t  to  blame  the  culture,  not  the  soil : 

Fix'd  to  no  spot  is  happiness  sincere, 

*Tis  nowhere  to  be  found,  or  every  where : 

'Tis  never  to  be  bought,  but  always  free. 

And  fled  from  monarohs,  St.  John !  dwells  with  dioc. 

Ask  of  the  leam'd  the  way.   The  leam'd  are  blind : 
This  bids  to  serve,  and  that  to  shun  mankind ; 
Some  place  the  bliss  in  action,  some  in  ease, 
Those  call  it  pleasure,  and  contentment  these: 
Some,  sunk  to  beasts,  find  pleasure  end  in  pain ; 
Some,  sweU'd  to  gods,  confess  ev'n  virtue  vain ; 
Or,  indolent,  to  each  extreme  the^  fall. 
To  trust  in  ev'ry  thing,  or  doubt  of  alL 

Who  thus  define  it,  say  they  more  or  less, 
Than  this,  that  happiness  is  happiness  ? 

Take  nature's  padi,  and  mad  opinions  leave. 
All  states  can  reach  it,  and  all  heads  conceive ; 
Obvious  her  goods,  in  no  extreme  they  dwdl ; 
There  needs  but  thinking  right,  and  meaning  weQ  ; 
And,  mourn  our  various  portions  as  we  pleaae, 
Equal  is  conunon  sense,  and  common  ease. 

Remember,  man,  *■*•  the  Universal  Cause 
Acts  not  by  partial,  but  by  gen'ral  laws," 
And  noakes  what  happiness  we  justly  call. 
Subsist,  not  in  the  good  of  one,  but  alL 
There's  not  a  blessing  individuals  find. 
But  some  way  leans  and  hearkens  to  the  kind : 
No  bandit  fierce,  no  tyrant  mad  with  pride, 
No  cavem'd  hermit,  rests  self-satisfy'd : 
Who  most  to  shun  or  hate  mankind  pretend. 
Seek  an  admirer,  or  would  fix  a  friend : 
Abstract  what  others  feel,  what  others  think. 
All  pleasures  sicken,  and  all  glories  sink : 
Each  has  his  share ;  and  who  wopld  more  obtain. 
Shall  find,  the  pleasure  pavs  not  half  die  pain. 

Order  is  Heaven's  first  law ;  and  this  oonfest. 
Some  are,  and  must  be,  greater  than  the  rest. 
More  rich,  more  wise ;  but  who  infen  from  hence 
That  such  are  happier,  shocks  all  cominoD  sense. 
Heaven  to  mankind  impartial  we  confess. 
If  all  are  equal  in  tlieir  hi^iness : 
But  mutual  wants  this  happiness  increase ; 
All  nature's  difoence  keeps  all  nature's  peao& 
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Condidon,  circumstaiuie,  is  not  the  thing ; 

Bliss  is  die  same  in  subject  or  in  king. 

In  who  obtain  defence,  or  who  defend 

In  him  who  is,  or  him  who  finds  a  friend  : 

Heaven  breathes  through  every  member  of  the  whole 

One  common  blessing,  as  one  common  souL 

But  fortune^s  gifU  if  each  alike  ponsest. 

And  each  were  equal,  must  not  all  contest  ? 

If  then  to  all  men  happiness  was  meant, 

Ood  in  externals  could  not  place  content. 

Fortune  her  gifts  may  variously  dispose, 
And  these  be  happy  csllM,  unhappy  those ; 
But  Heayen*s  just  balance  equal  wfll  appear. 
While  those  are  placM  in  hope,  and  these  in  fear : 
Not  present  good  or  ill,  the  joy  or  curse. 
But  future  views  of  better,  or  of  worse. 

Oh,  sons  of  earth  !  attempt  ye  still  to  rise. 
By  mountains  pilM  on  mountains,  to  the  skies  ? 
Heaven  still  with  laughter  the  vain  toil  surveys. 
And  buries  madmen  in  the  heaps  they  raise. 

Know,  all  the  good  that  individuals  find, 
Or  God  and  nature  meant  to  mere  mankind. 
Reason's  whole  pleasure,  all  the  joys  of  sense. 
Lie  in  three  woids — Health,  Peace,  and  Competence. 
But  Health  consists  with  temperance  alone ; 
And  Peace,  oh  virtue !  Peace  is  all  thy  own. 
The  good  or  bad  the  gifts  of  fortune  gain  ; 
But  these  less  taste  them,  as  they  worse  obtain. 
Say,  in  pursuit  of  profit  or  delignt. 
Who  ride  the  most,  that  take  wrong  means,  or  right? 
Of  vice  or  virtue,  whether  blest  or  curst, 
Wliidi  meets  contempt,  or  which  compassion  first  ? 
Count  all  th*  advantage  prosperous  vice  attains, 
*Tis  but  what  virtue  flies  from  and  disdains : 
And  grant  die  bad  what  happiness  they  would. 
One  diey  must  want,  which  is,  to  pass  for  good. 
O  blind  to  truth,  and  God*s  whole  scheme  below, 
Who  fancy  bliss  to  vice,  to  virtue  woe ! 
Who  sees  and  follows  that  great  scheme  the  best, 
Best  knows  the  blessing,  and  will  most  be  blest. 
But  fools,  the  good  alone,  unhappy  call. 
For  ills  or  accidents  that  chance  to  all. 
See  Falkland  dies,  the  virtuous  and  the  just ! 
See  godlike  Tuienne  prostrate  on  the  dust ! 
See  Sidney  bleeds  amid  the  martial  strife ! 
Was  this  their  virtue,  or  contempt  of  life  ? 
Say,  was  it  virtue,  more  though  heaven  ne'er  gave, 
Ijamented  Digby !  sunk  thee  to  the  grave  ? 
Tell  me,  if  viitae  made  the  son  expire 
Why,  fun  of  days  and  honour,  lives  Uie  sire  ? 
Why  drew  MarMilles'  good  bishop  purer  breath. 
When  nature  sicken'd,  and  each  ffAe  was  death  ? 
Or  why  so  long  (in  life  if  long  can  be) 
Lent  Heaven  a  pazent  to  the  poor  and  me  ? 

What  makes  all  physical  or  moral  HI? 
Thoe  deviates  nature,  and  hoe  wanders  wilL 
Ood  sends  not  in ;  if  rightly  understood. 
Or  partial  ffl  is  universal  good. 
Or  change  admits,  or  nature  lets  it  fall. 
Short,  and  but  rare,  tin  man  improv*d  it  aU. 
We  just  as  wisdy  might  of  Heaven  complain 
That  righteous  Abel  was  destroyM  by  Cain, 
As  that  the  virtuous  son  is  iU  at  ease 
When  his  lewd  father  gave  the  dire  disease. 
Think  we,  like  some  weak  prince,  th'  Eternal  Cause 
Prone  for  his  fiivoorites  to  reverse  his  laws  ? 


Shan  bumlne  ^tna,  if  a  sage  requires. 
Forget  to  thunder,  and  recal  her  fires  ? 
On  air  or  sea  new  motions  be  imprest, 
O  blamdess  Bethel !  to  relieve  thy  breast  ? 
When  the  loose  mountain  trembles  from  on  high, 
ShaU  gravitation  cease,  if  you  go  by  ? 
Or  some  old  temple,  nodduig  to  its  fall. 
For  Chartres*  head  reserve  the  hanging  waU  ? 

But  Btin  this  world  (so  fitted  for  the  knave) 
Contents  us  not     A  better  shaU  we  have  ? 
A  kingdom  of  the  just  then  let  it  be : 
But  first  consider  how  those  just  agree. 
The  good  must  merit  God's  peculiar  care  ; 
But  who,  but  God,  can  teU  us  who  they  are? 
One  thinks  on  Calvin  Heaven's  own  spirit  fdl ; 
Another  deems  him  instrument  of  heU ; 
If  Calvin  feel  Heaven's  blessing,  or  its  rod, 
This  cries  there  is,  and  that,  there  is  no  God. 
What  shocks  one  part  wiU  edify  the  rest. 
Nor  with  one  system  can  they  aU  be  blest. 
The  very  best  wiU  variously  incline. 
And  what  rewards  your  virtue,  punish  mine. 
Whatever  is,  is  right     This  world,  'tis  true. 
Was  made  for  Cssar— but  for  Titus  too ; 
And  which  more  blest?  who  chained  his  country, 

say. 
Or  he  whose  virtue  sigh'd  to  lose  a  day  ? 
"  But  sometimes  virtue  starves,  while  vice  is  fed." 
What  then  ?  Is  the  reward  of  virtue  bread  ? 
That,  vice  may  merit,  'tis  the  price  of  toil ; 
The  knave  deserves  it,  when  he  tills  the  soil ; 
The  knave  deserves  it,  when  he  tempts  the  main. 
Where  foUy  fights  for  kings,  or  dives  for  gain. 
The  good  man  may  be  weak,  be  indolent ; 
Nor  is  his  claim  to  plenty,  but  content 
But  grant  him  riches,  your  demand  is  o'er  ? 
^t  No — shaU  the  good  want  health,  the  good  want 

power  ?" 
Add  health  and  power,  and  every  earthly  thing ; 
"  Why  bounded  power?  why  private?  why  no  king?" 
Nay,  why  external  for  internal  given  ? 
Why  is  not  man. a  god,  and  ea^  a  heaven  ? 
Who  ask  and  reason  thus,  win  scarce  conceive 
God  gives  enough,  while  he  has  more  to  give^ 
Immense  the  power,  immense  were  the  demand ; 
Say,  at  what  part  of  nature  win  they  stand  ? 
«    What  nothing  earthly  gives,  or  can  destroy. 
The  soul*s  calm  sunshine,  and  the  heart-felt  joy. 
Is  virtue's  prize :  a  better  would  you  fix  ? 
Then  give  Humility  a  coach  and  six. 
Justice  a  conqueror's  sword,  or  Truth  a  gown. 
Or  Public  Spirit  its  great  cure,  a  crown. 
Weak,  foolish  man !  wiD  Heaven  reward  us  there 
With  the  same  trash  mad  mortals  wish  for  here? 
The  boT  and  man  an  individual  makes. 
Yet  ngn'st  thou  now  for  apples  and  for  cakes  ? 
Go,  like  the  Indian,  in  another  Ufe, 
Expect  thy  dog,  thy  bottle,  and  thy  wife ; 
As  weU  as  dream  such  trifles  are  assign'd,  ^ 

As  toys  and  empires,  for  a  godlike  mind. 
Rewards,  that  either  would  to  virtue  bring 
No  joy,  or  be  destructive  of  the  thing ; 
How  oft  by  these  at  sixty  are  undone 
The  virtues  of  a  saint  at  twenty-one ! 
To  whom  can  ridies  give  repute,  or  trust, 
Content,  or  pleasure,  but  the  good  and  just  ? 
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Judges  and  senates  have  been  bou^t  for  gold ; 

Esteem  and  love  were  never  to  be  sold. 

Oh  fool !  to  think  God  hates  the  worthy  mind, 

The  lover  and  the  love  of  humankind. 

Whose  life  is  healthful,  and  whose  conscience  dear. 

Because  he  wants  a  thousand  pounds  a  year. 

Honour  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise ; 
Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honour  lies. 
Fortune  in  men  has  some  small  difference  made. 
One  flaunts  in  rags,  one  flutters  in  brocade ; 
The  cobbler  apron'd,  and  the  parson  gown'd. 
The  fViar  hooded,  and  the  monarch  crown*d. 
*'  What  differ  ^more  (you  cry)  than  crown  and  cowl !" 
1*11  ten  you,  friend  !  a  wise  man  and  a  fool. 
Vou'll  find,  if  once  the  monarch  acts  the  monk, 
Or,  oobbler-like,  the  parson  will  be  drunk. 
Worth  makes  the  man,  and  want  of  it  the  fellow : 
The  rest  is  all  but  leather  or  prunella. 

Stuck  o*er  with  titles  and  hung  round  with  strings, 
That  thou  mayst  be  by  kings,  or  whores  of  Idngs : 
Boast  the  pure  blood  of  an  illustrious  race, 
In  quiet  flow  firom  Lucrece  to  Lucrece : 
But  by  your  £ilher*s  wcnrth  if  yours  you  rate. 
Count  me  those  only  who  were  good  and  great. 
Go  I  if  your  ancient,  but  ignoble  blood 
Has  crept  through  sooundrds  ever  since  the  flood, 
Go !  and  pretend  your  family  is  young ; 
Nor  own  your  fathers  have  heax  fools  so  long. 
What  can  ennoble  sots,  or  slaves,  or  cowards  ? 
Alas!  not  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards. 

Look  next  on  greamess ;  say  where  greamess  lies : 
*'  Where,  but  among  the  heroes  and  tl^  wise  ?" 
Heroes  are  much  the  same,  the  point's  agreed. 
From  Macedonia's  madman  to  the  Swede ; 
The  whole  strange  purpose  of  their  lives  to  find. 
Or  make,  an  enemy  of  all  mankind ! 
Not  one  looks  backward,  onward  stUl  he  goes. 
Yet  ne*er  looks  forward  ftirther  than  his  nose. 
No  less  alike  the  politic  and  wise : 
All  sly  slow  things^  with  circumspective  eyes : 
Men  in  their  loose  imguarded  hours  they  take. 
Not  that  themselves  are  wise,  but  others  weak. 
But  grant  that  those  can  conquer,  these  can  cheat ; 
'Tis  phrase  absurd  to  call  a  villain  great : 
Who  wickedly  is  wise,  or  madly  brave, 
Is  but  the  more  a  fool,  the  more  a  knave. 
Who  noble  ends  by  noble  means  obtains. 
Or  failing,  smiles  in  exile  or  in  chains, 
Like  good  Aurelius  let  him  reign,  or  bleed 
Like  Socrates,  that  man  is  great  indeed. 

What's  fame  ?  a  fancy'd  life  in  others'  breath, 
A  thing  beyond  us,  ev'n  before  our  death. 
Just  what  you  hear,  you  have ;  and  what's  unknown. 
The  same  (my  lord)  if  Tully's,  or  your  own. 
All  that  we  feel  of  it  begins  and  ends 
In  the  small  circle  of  our  £oes  or  friends ; 
To  all  beside  as  much  an  empty  shade 
An  Eugene  living,  as  a  Ciesar  dead ; 
Alike  or  when,  or  where,  they  shone,  or  shine, 
Or  on  the  Rubicon,  or  on  the  Rhine. 
A  wit's  a  feather,  and  a  chief  a  rod ; 
An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God. 
Fame  but  from  death  a  villain's  name  can  save, 
As  justice  tears  his  body  from  the  grave ; 
When  what  t'  oblivion  better  were  resign'd. 
Is  hung  on  high  to  poison  half  mankind- 


All  fame  is  foreign  but  of  true  desert ; 

Plays  round  the  head,  but  comes  not  to  the  heart : 

One  self-approving  hour  whole  years  outweigh 

Of  stupid  starers,  and  of  loud  huzzas ; 

And  more  true  joy  Marcellus  exil'd  feels. 

Than  Caesar  with  a  senate  at  his  heels. 

In  parts  superior  what  advantage  lies  ? 
Tell  (for  you  can)  what  is  it  to  be  wise  ? 
*Tis  but  to  know  how  little  can  be  known  ; 
To  see  all  other  faults,  and  feel  our  own : 
Condemn'd  in  business  or  in  arts  to  drudge, 
Without  a  second,  or  without  a  judge : 
Truths  would  you  teach,  or  save  a  sinking  land  ? 
AU  fear,  none  aid  you,  and  few  understand. 
Painful  pre-eminence !  yourself  to  view 
Above  life's  weakness,  and  its  comforts  too. 

Bring  then  these  blessings  to  a  strict  aocoant ; 
Make  fair  deductions ;  see  to  what  they  nxmnt: 
How  much  of  other  each  is  sure  to  cost ; 
How  each  for  other  oh  is  wholly  lost ; 
How  inconsistent  greater  goods  with  these ; 
How  sometimes  life  is  ru£'d,  and  always  ease : 
Think,  and  if  still  the  things  thy  envy  caU, 
Say,  wouldst  thou  be  the  man  to  whom  they  fall  ? 
To  sigh  for  ribands  if  thou  art  so  silly, 
Mark  how  they  grace  Lord  Umbra,  or  Sir  BOly : 
Is  yellow  dirt  the  passion  of  thy  life  ? 
Look  but  on  Gripus,  or  on  Gripus'  wife ; 
If  parts  allure  thee,  think  how  Bacon  shin'd. 
The  wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  mankind : 
Or  ravish'd  wi£  the  whistling  of  a  name. 
See  Cromwell,  damn'd  to  everlasting  fame ! 
If  all,  united,  thy  ambition  call. 
From  ancient  story,  learn  to  scorn  them  alL 
There,  in  the  rich,  the  honour'd,  fsm'd,  and  great, 
See  the  false  scale  of  happiness  complete ! 
In  hearts  of  kings,  or  amis  of  queens  who  lay. 
How  happy  !  those  to  ruin,  these  betray : 
Mark  by  what  wretched  steps  their  glory  grows, 
From  dirt  and  sea- weed  as  proud  Venice  rote  ; 
In  each  how  guilt  and  greatness  equal  ran. 
And  all  that  rais'd  the  hero,  sunk  the  man: 
Now  Europe's  laurek  on  their  brows  behold, 
But  stain'd  with  blood,  or  iU  exchang'd  for  gold : 
Then  see  them  broke  with  toils,  or  sunk  in  i 
Or  infamous  for  plunder'd  provinces. 
Oh,  wealth  ill-fated !  which  no  act  of  fame 
E'er  taught  to  shine,  or  sanctify'd  froni  i 
What  greater  bliss  attends  their  dose  of  life  ? 
Some  greedy  minion,  or  imperious  wife. 
The  trophied  arches,  storied  halls  invade, 
And  haunt  their  slumbers  in  the  pompous  shade. 
Alas !  not  dazzled  with  their  noon-tide  ray. 
Compute  the  mom  and  evening  to  the  day ; 
The  whole  amount  of  that  enonnous  fame, 
A  tale,  that  blends  their  glory  with  their  shame ! 

tinow  then  this  truth  (enough  for  man  to  know) 
''  Vutue  alone  is  happiness  bdow." 
The  only  point  where  human  bliss  stands  still. 
And  tastes  the  good  without  the  fall  to  ill ; 
Where  only  merit  constant  pay  reodves. 
Is  blest  in  what  it  takes,  and  what  it  gives ; 
The  joy  unequal'd,  if  its  end  it  gain. 
And  if  it  lose,  attended  with  no  pain : 
Without  satiety,  though  e'er  so  bless'd. 
And  but  more  rellsh'd  as  the  won  diatrcss'd : 
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The  bfimdest  mirtb  unfeeling  Folly  wean, 
Leas  pieaamg  far  than  Virtue*8  very  tears : 
Good,  from  each  object,  fimn  each  place  acquired. 
For  ever  exetcis'd,  yet  never  tir'd ; 
Never  elated,  while  one  man^s  oppressed ; 
Never  dejected,  while  another*8  blest; 
And  where  no  wants,  no  wishes  can  remain. 
Since  but  to  wish  more  virtue,  is  to  gain. 

See  the  sole  bliss  Heaven  could  on  all  bestow  ! 
Which  who  but  feels  can  taste,  but  thinks  can  know: 
Vet  poor  with  fortune,  and  with  learning  blind. 
The  bad  must  miss ;  the  good,  untaught,  will  find ; 
Slave  to  no  sect,  who  takes  no  private  road. 
But  looks  through  nature,  up  to  natiue*8  God ; 
Pursues  that  chfun  which  links  th*  immense  design. 
Joins  heaven  and  earth,  and  nfortal  and  divine ; 
Sees,  that  no  being  any  bliss  can  know. 
Bat  touches  some  above,  and  some  below ; 
Learns  ftom  this  union  of  the  rising  whole. 
The  first,  last  purpose  of  the  human  soul ; 
And  knows  where  faith,  law,  morals,  all  began. 
All  end,  in  love  of  God,  and  love  of  man. 

For  1dm  alone,  hope  leads  from  goal  to  goal, 
And  opens  still,  and  opens,  on  his  soul ; 
Till  lengthened  on  to  faidi,  and  unconfin'd. 
It  poors  the  bliss  that  fills  up  all  the  mind. 
He  sees,  why  Nature  plants  in  man  alone 
Hope  of  known  bliss,  and  faith  in  bliss  unknown : 
(Nature,  whose  dictates  to  no  other  kind 
Are  given  in  vain,  but  what  they  seek  they  find), 
Wise  is  her  present;  she  connects  in  this 
His  greatest  virtue  with  his  greatest  bliss ; 
At  onoe  his  own  bright  prospect  to  be  blest. 
And  strongest  motive  to  assist  the  rest. 

Self-love  thus  push'd  to  social,  to  divine, 
Gives  thee  to  make  thy  neighbour's  blessing  thine. 
Is  this  too  little  for  the  boundless  heart  ? 
Extend  it,  let  thy  enemies  have  part ; 
Grasp  the  whole  worlds  of  reason,  life  and  sense, 
In  one  dose  system  of  benevdlence : 
Happier  as  kinder,  in  whate'ei  degree. 
And  height  of  bUss  but  height  of  charity. 

God  loves  from  whole  to  parts :  but  human  soul 
Must  rise  from  individual  to  the  whole. 
Self-love  but  serves  the  virtuous  mind  to  wake, 
As  the  small  pebble  stirs  the  peaceftd  lake ; 
The  centre  mov*d,  a  dxde  straight  succeeds, 
Another  stiE,  and  still  another  spreads ; 
Friend,  parent,  neighbour,  fimt  it  will  embrace ; 
His  country  next ;  and  next  all  human  race ; 
Wide  and  more  wide,  th*  o'erflowings  of  the  mind 
Take  every  creature  in,  of  every  kind ; 
Earth  smiles  around,  with  boundless  bounty  blest, 
And  Heaven  beholds  its  image  in  his  breast. 

Come,  then,  my  friend !  my  genius !  come  along ; 
Oh,  master  of  the  poet,  and  the  song ! 
And  while  the  Muse  now  stoops,  or  now  ascends^ 
To  man's  low  passions,  or  their  glorious  ends, 
Teach  me  like  thee,  in  various  nature  wise, 
To  fall  with  dignity,  with  temper  rise; 
Fomi*d  by  thy  converse,  happuy  to  steer. 
From  grave  to  gay,  ftom  livdy  to  severe ; 
Correct  with  tpMt,  ebqnent  with  ease. 
Intent  to  reason,  or  pohte  to  please. 
Oh !  while  along  the  stream  of  time  thy  name 
Expanded  flics,  and  gathers  all  its  fame, 


Say,  shall  my  little  bark  attendant  sail. 
Pursue  the  triumph,  and  partake  the  gale  ? 
When  statesmen,  heroes,  kings,  in  dust  repose. 
Whose  sons  shall  blush  their  fathers  were  thy  foes, 
Shall  then  this  verse  to  future  age  pretend 
Thou  wert  my  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  ? 
That,  urgM  by  thee,  1  turn'd  the  tuneful  art 
From  sounds  to  things,  from  fancy  to  the  heart ; 
For  wit's  false  minor  held  up  nature's  light ; 
Show'd  erring  pride  WTtatever  ««,  is  right ; 
That  reason,  passion,  answer  one  great  aim ; 
That  true  sdf-love  and  social  are  the  same  ; 
That  virtue  only  makes  our  bliss  below ; 
And  all  our  knpwledge  is,  Ourselves  to  know. 


MORAL   ESS  A  V  S, 

IK  FOUB.  EPISTLES. 

EPISTLE    I. 

TO  SIR  RICHARD  TEMPLE,  LORD  COBHAM. 

Of  the  Knowledge  and  Characters  of  Men. 

Yes,  you  despise  the  man  to  books  confin'd. 

Who  from  his  study  rails  at  humankind ; 

Though  what  he  learns  he  speaks,  and  may  advance 

Some  general  maxims,  or  be  right  by  chance 

The  coxcomb  bird,  so  talkative  and  grave. 

That  from  his  cage  cries  cuckold,  whore,,  and  knave^ 

Though  many  a  passenger  he  rightly  call. 

You  hold  him  no  philosopher  at  all. 

And  yet  the  fate  of  all  extremes  is  such. 
Men  may  be  read,  as  well  as  books,  too  much. 
To  observations  which  ourselves  we  make. 
We  grow  mote  partial  for  th'  observer's  sake ; 
To  written  wisdom,  as  another's,  less : 
Maxims  are  drawn  from  notions,  these  firom  guess. 
There's  some  peculiar  in  each  l«if  and  grain. 
Some  unmark'd  fibre,  or  some  varjring  vein : 
Shall  only  man  be  taken  in  the  gross  ? 
Giant  but  as  many  sorts  of  mind  as  moss. 

That  each  from  other  difiers,  first  confess; 
Next,  that  he  varies  from  himself  no  less ; 
Add  nature's,  custom's,  reason's,  passion's  strife. 
And  all  opinion's  colours  cast  on  life. 

Our  depths  who  fathoms,  or  our  shaUows  findsy 
Quick  whirls,  and  shifting  eddies,  of  our  minds  ? 
On  human  actions  reason  though  you  can. 
It  may  be  reason,  but  it  is  not  man  t 
His  principle  of  action  once  explore. 
That  instant  'tis  his  prineq>le  no  mote. 
Like  following  life  through  creatures  you  dissect. 
You  lose  it  in  the  moment  you  detect. 

Yet  mora;  the  difierenoe  is  as  great  between 
The  optics  seeing,  as  the  objects  seen. 
All  manners  take  a  dnctura  from  our  own ; 
Or  come  discolour'd  through  our  passions  shown. 
Or  fancy's  beam  enlarges,  multipnes. 
Contracts,  inverts,  and  gives  ten  thousand  dyes. 

Nor  will  life's  stream  for  observation  stay, 
It  hurries  all  too  fast  to  mark  the  way. 
In  vain  sedate  reflections  we  would  make. 
When  half  our  knowledge  we  must  snatdi,  not  take. 
Oft,  in  the  peasuHis'  wild  rotation  tost. 
Our  spring  of  action  to  oorselvea  18  kwt; 
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Tir'd,  not  detemin'd,  to  the  last  we  yield. 
And  what  conies  then  is  master  of  the  field. 
As  the  last  image,  of  that  troubled  heap. 
When  sense  subsides  and  fancy  sports  in  sleep, 
(Though  past  the  recoUection  of  die  thought,) 
Becomes  the  stuff  of  which  our  dream  b  wrought : 
Something  as  dim  to  our  internal  view, 
Is  thus,  perhaps,  the  cause  of  most  we  do. 

True,  some  axe  open,  and  to  all  men  known : 
Others,  so  very  dosa,  they*re  hid  fVom  none ; 
(So  darkness  strikes  the  sense  no  less  than  light ;) 
Thus  gracious  Chandos  is  bdov'd  at  sight ; 
And  every  child  hates  Shylock,  though  his  soul 
Still  sits  at  squat,  and  peeps  not  from  its  hole. 
At  half  mankind  when  generous  Manly  raves. 
All  know  *tis  virtue,  for  he  thinks  them  knaves : 
When  universal  homage  Umbra  pays, 
All  see  'tis  vice,  and  itch  of  vulgar  praise. 
When  flattery  glares,  all  hate  it  in  a  queen. 
While  one  there  is  who  charms  us  with  his  spleen. 

But  these  plain  characters  we  rarely  find ; 
Though  stioz^  the  bent,  yet  quick  the  turns  of  mind : 
Or  puzzling  contraries  confound  the  whole ; 
Or  afiectations  quite  reverse  the  souL 
The  dull,  fiat  falsehood  serves,  for  policy ; 
And  in  the  cunning,  truth  itself 's  a  lie : 
Unthought4)f  frailties  cheat  us  in  the  wise; 
The  fool  lies  hid  in  inconsistencies. 

See  the  same  man,  in  vigour,  in  the  gout ; 
Alone,  in  company ;  in  place,  or  out ; 
Early  at  business,  and  at  hazard  late ; 
Mad  at  a  fox-chaae,  wise  at  a  debate ; 
Drunk  at  a  borough,  dvil  at  a  ball ; 
Friendly  at  Hac^yiey,  faithless  at  MniitehalL 

Catius  is  ever  moral,  ever  grave. 
Thinks  who  endures  a  knave,  is  next  a  knave, 
Save  just  at  dinner — ^tfaen  prefers,  no  doubt, 
A  rogue  with  venison  to  a  saint  without. 

MHio  would  not  praise  Patricio's  high  desert, 
His  hand  unstain'd,  his  uncomipted  heart. 
His  comprehensive  head !  all  interests  weigh'd, 
All  Europe  sav'd,  yet  Britain  not  betray'd : 
He  thanks  you^not,  his  pride  is  in  piquet, 
Newmarket  fame,  and  judgment  at  a  bet 

What  made  (say  Montaigne,  or  more  sage  Chanon !) 
Otho  a  warrior,  Cromwell  a  bufibon  ? 
A  perjur'd  prince  a  leaden  saint  revere, 
A  godless  regent  tremble  at  a  star  ? 
The  throne  a  biffot  keep,  a  genius  quit. 
Faithless  throu^  piety,  and  dup'd  through  wit  ? 
Europe  a  woman,  child,  or  dotud  rule. 
And  just  her  wisest  monarch  made  a  fool  ? 

Know,  God  and  nature  only  are  the  same : 
In  man,  the  judgment  shoots  at  flying  gaodc ; 
A  bird  of  passage !  gone  as  soon  as  found. 
Now  in  the  moon  perhaps,  now  under  ground. 

In  vain  the  sage,  with  retrospective  eye, 
Would  from  th*  apparent  Whatf  conclude  the  Why ; 
Infer  the  motive'firom  the  deed,  and  show 
That  what  we  chanc'd  was  what  we  meant  to  do. 
Behold !  if  fortune  or  a  mistress  fiowns, 
Some  plunge  in  business,  others  shave  their  crowns : 
To  ease  the  soul  of  one  oppressive  weight. 
This  quits  an  empire,  that  embroils  a  state : 
The  same  adust  complexion  has  impell'd 
Charles  to  the  convent,  Philip  to  the  field. 


Not  always  actions  show  tlie  man :  we  find 
Who  does  a  kindness  is  not  therefore  kind : 
Perhaps  prosperity  becalm'd  his  breast, 
Perhaps  the  wind  just  shifted  from  the  east  s 
Not  therefore  humble  he  who  seeks  retreat, 
Pride  guides  his  steps,  and  bids  him  shun  the  great : 
Who  combats  bravdy  is  not  therefore  brave. 
He  dreads  a  death^bed  like  the  meanest  slave : 
Who  reasons  wisely  is  not  therefore  wise, 
His  pride  in  reasoning,  not  in  acting,  lies. 

But  grant  that  actions  best  discover  man ; 
Take  the  most  strong,  and  sort  them  as  you  can. 
The  few  that  glare,  each  character  must  mark. 
You  balance  not  the  many  in  the  dark. 
What  will  you  do  with  such  as  disagree  ? 
Suppress  them,  or  miscall  them  policy  ? 
Must  then  at  once  (the  character  to  save) 
The  plain  rough  hero  turn  a  crafty  knave  ? 
Alas !  in  truth  the  man  but  chang'd  his  mind. 
Perhaps  was  sick,  in  love,  or  had  not  din*d. 
Ask  why  from  Britain  Ctesar  would  retreat  ? 
Caesar  himself  might  whisper,  he  was  beat 
Why  risk  the  world's  great  empire  for  a  punk  ? 
Caesar  perhaps  might  answer,  he  was  drunk. 
But,  sage  historians !  'tis  your  task  to  prove 
One  action,  conduct ;  one,  heroic  love. 

'Tis  from  high  life  high  characters  are  drawn : 
A  saint  in  crape  is  twice  a  saint  in  lawn ; 
A  judge  is  just,  a  chancellor  juster  still ; 
A  gownman,  leam'd ;  a  bishop,  what  you  will ; 
Wise,  if  a  minister ;  but,  if  a  king. 
More  wise,  more  leam'd,   more  just,  more  every- 
thing. 
Court-virtues  bear,  like  gems,  the  highest  rate. 
Bom  where  Heaven's  influence  scarce  can  penetrate  : 
In  life's  low  vale,  the  soil  the  virtues  like. 
They  please  as  beauties ;  here  as  wonden  strike. 
Though  the  same  sun  with  all-diflfusive  rays 
Blush  in  the  rose,  and  in  the  diamond  blaze. 
We  prize  the  stronger  effort  of  his  power. 
And  justly  set  the  gem  above  the  flower. 

'Tis  education  forms  the  common  mind ; 
Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclin'd. 
Boastful  and  rough,  your  first  son  is  a  'squire; 
The  next  a  tradesman,  meek,  and  much  a  lur; 
Tom  struts  a  soldier,  open,  bold,  and  brave ; 
Win  sneaks  a  scrivener,  an  exceeding  knave : 
Is  he  a  churchman  ?  then  he's  fond  of  power  ; 
A  Quaker  ?  sly :  a  Presbyterian  ?  sour : 
A  smart  Freethinker?  all  things  in  an  hour. 

Ask  men's  opinions :  Scoto  now  shall  tell 
How  trade  increases,  and  the  world  goes  well ; 
Strike  off  his  pension,  by  the  setting  sun, 
And  Britain,  if  not  Europe,  is  undone. 

That  gay  Freethinker,  a  fine  talker  onee, 
What  turns  him  now  a  stupid,  silent  dunce  ? 
Some  god,  or  spirit,  he  has  lately  found ; 
Or  chfuic'd  to  meet  a  minister  that  fh>wnM. 

Judge  we  by  nature  ?  habit  can  eflSice, 
Interest  o'eroome,  or  policy  take  place : 
By  actions  ?  those  uncertainty  divides : 
By  passions  ?  these  dissimulation  hides : 
Opinions  ?  they  still  take  a  wider  range : 
Find,  if  you  can,  in  what  you  cannot  changes 

Manners  with  fortunes,  humours  turn  with  rtimcs 
Tenets  with  books,  and  principles  with  times. 
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Seeich  then  the  ruling  pasaion :  there  alone, 
The  wild  are  constant,  and  the  cunning  known. 
The  fool  consistent,  and  the  false  sincere ; 
Priests,  princes,  women  no  dissemblers  here. 
This  due  once  found,  unravels  all  the  rest. 
The  prospect  dean,  and  Wharton  stands  confessed. 
Wharton,  the  scorn  and  wonder  of  our  days. 
Whose  rulinff  passion  was  the  lust  of  praise : 
Bom  with  whatever  could  win  it  from  the  wiss. 
Women  and  fools  must  like  him,  or  he  dies :    ' 
Thoueh  wondering  senates  hung  on  all  he  spoke. 
The  club  must  hail  him  master  of  the  joke. 
Shall  parts  so  various  aim  at  nothing  new  ? 
He*ll  shine  a  Tully  and  a  Wilmot  too. 
Then  turns  repentant,  and  his  God  adores 
With  the  same  spirit  that  he  drinks  and  whores : 
Enough  if  all  around  him  but  admire, 
And  now  the  punk  applaud,  and  now  the  friar. 
Thus  with  eadi  gift  of  nature  and  of  art. 
And  wanting  nomiog  but  an  honest  heart ; 
Grown  all  to  all,  from  no  one  vice  exempt; 
And  most  contemptible,  to  shun  contempt ;  . 
His  pasaion  stiU,  to  covet  general  praise ; 
His  life,  to  forfeit  it  a  thousand  ways ; 
A  constant  bounty,  which  no  Mend  has  made ; 
An  angd  tongue,  which  no  man  can  persuade; 
A  fool,  with  more  of  wit  than  half  mankind. 
Too  rash  for  thought,  for  action  too  refinM : 
A  tyrant  to  the  wife  his  heart  approves ; 
A  lebd  to  the  very  king  he  loves ; 
He  dies,  sad  outcast  of  each  churdi  and  state. 
And,  harder  still !  flagitious,  yet  not  great 
Ask  you  why  Wharton  broke  through  every  rule  ? 
'Twas  an  for  fear  the  knaves  should  call  him  fool. 

Nature  weQ  known,  no  prodigies  remain. 
Comets  are  regular,  and  Wharton  plain. 

Vet,  4n  this  search,  the  wisest  may  mistake. 
If  second  qualities  for  first  they  take. 
When  Catiline  by  rapine  swellM  his  store ; 
When  Cssar  made  a  noble  dame  a  whore ; 
In  this  the  lust,  in  that  the  avarice. 
Were  means,  not  ends ;  ambitim  was  the  vice. 
That  very  Cesar,  bom  in  Sdpio*s  days. 
Had  atm'd  like  him,  by  chastity,  at  praise. 
Lttcullus,  when  firugdity  could  charm. 
Had  roasted  turnips  in  ihe  Sabine  farm. 
In  vain  tli'  observer  eyes  the  builder^s  toil, 
But  quite  mistakes  the  scafibld  for  the  pile. 

In  this  one  passion  noan  can  strength  enjoy. 
As  fits  give  vigour,  just  when  they  Introy. 
Time,  that  on  all  things  lays  his  knicnt  hand. 
Vet  tames  not  this ;  it  sticks  to  our  last  sand. 
Consistent  in  our  follies  and  our  sins. 
Here  honest  nature  ends  as  she  begins. 

Old  politicians  chew  on  wisdom  past. 
And  totter  on  in  business  to  the  last ; 
As  weak,  as  earnest,  and  as  gravely  out. 
As  sober  Lanesborow  dancing  in  the  gouu 

Behold  a  reverend  sire,  whom  want  of  grace 
Has  made  the  father  of  a  nameless  race, 
Shov*d  fnm  the  wall  perhaps,  or  ruddy  pressed 
By  his  own  son,  that  passes  by  unblessed : 
Still  to  his  wendi  he  crawls  on  knocking  knees. 
And  envies  every  sparrow  that  he  sees. 

A  sdmon*s  bdly,  Helluo,  was  thy  fate; 
The  doctor  caUM,  declares  dl  help  too  late : 


'•*'  Mercy  !"  cries  Hdluo,  ^^  mercy  on  my  soul ! 
Is  there  no  hope  P—Alas ! — then  bring  the  jowL" 

The  frugd  crone,  whom  praying  priests  attend, 
StOl  strives  to  save  the  hallowed  tai)er's  end. 
Collects  her  breath,  as  ebbing  life  retires. 
For  one  puff  more,  and  in  tha£  puff  expires. 

"  Odious  !  in  woollen !  Uwould  a  saint  provoke, 
(Were  the  last  words  that  poor  Nardssa  spoke) 
No,  let  a  charming  chintz,  and  Brussels  lace, 
Wrap-my  cold  limbs,  and  shade  my  lifeless  f%ce : 
One  would  not,  sure,  be  frightful  when  one's  dead — 
And — Betty — give  Uiis  cheek  a  little  red." 

The  courtier  smooth,  who  forty  years  had  shin*d 
An  humble  servant  to  all  human  kind,  [stir. 

Just  brought  out  this,  when  scarce  his  tongue  could 
"  If — ^wheie  I*m  going — I  could  serve  you,  Sir  !" 

'•^  I  give  and  I  devise  (old  Eudio  said. 
And  sigh*d)  my  lands  and  tenements  to  Ned.*' 
Vour  money.  Sir  ? — "  My  money.  Sir !  what  all  ? 
Why — if  I  must— (then  wept)  I  give  it  Paul." 
The  manor.  Sir  ? — ^^  The  manor  !  hold,  he  crvM, 
Not  that, — I  cannot  part  with  that" — and  dy*d. 

And  you !  brave  Cobham,  to  the  latest  breath. 
Shall  fed  your  ruling  pasdon  strong  in  death : 
Such  in  those  moments  as  in  all  the  past, 
*'*'  Oh,  save  my  country.  Heaven !"  shall  be  your  last. 

EPISTLE    II. 
TO     A     LADY. 

Of  the  Characters  of  JVomen, 

Nothing  BO  true  as  what  you  once  let  fdl, 
^^  Most  women  have  no  characters  at  alL** 
Matter  too  soft  a  lasting  mark  to  bear. 
And  best  distinguished  by  black,  brown,  or  fair. 

How  many  pictures  of  one  nvmph  we  view. 
All  how  unlike  each  other,  all  how  trae ! 
Arcadia's  Countess,  here,  in  erminM  pride. 
Is  there,  Pastora  by  a  fountain  side. 
Here  Fannia,  leering  on  her  own  good  man. 
And  there,  a  naked  Leda  with  a  swan. 
Let  then  the  fair  one  beautifully  cry. 
In  Magdalen's  loose  hdr  and  lifled  eye. 
Or  drest  in  smiles  of  sweet  Cecilia  shine,    . 
With  umpering  angds,  palms,  and  harps  divine ; 
Whether  the  c&rmer  sinner  it,  or  saint  it. 
If  foUy  grow  romantic,  I  must  paint  it 

Come  then,  the  cdours,  and  the  ground  prepare ! 
Dip  in  the  rambow,  trick  her  off  in  air ; 
Choose  a  firm  doud,  beficnre  it  fall,  and  in  it 
Catch,  ere  she  change,  the  Cynthia  of  this  minute. 

Rufa,  whose  eve,  quick  glancing  o'er  the  park. 
Attracts  each  light  siQr  meteor  of  a  spark. 
Agrees  as  ill  with  Rufa  studviiig  Locke, 
As  Sappho's  diamonds  with  ner  dirty  smock ; 
Or  Sappho  at  her  toilet's  greasy  task. 
With  Sappho  fragrant  at  an  evening  mask : 
So  moming  insects,  that  in  muck  bepm. 
Shine,  buzz,  and  fly.blow  in  the  setting  sun. 

How  soft  is  Silia !  fearful  to  offend ; 
The  frail  one's  advocate,  the  weak  one's  friend. 
To  herCdista  prov'd  her  conduct  nice; 
And  good  Simplidus  asks  of  her  advice. 
Sudden,  she  storms  !  she  raves !  You  tip  the  wink. 
But  spare  your  censure ;  Silia  does  not  drink. ' 
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All  eyes  may  see  from  what  the  change  arose, 
All  eyes  may  see — a  pimple  on  her  nose. 

Papilla,  wedded  to  her  amorous  spark. 
Sighs  for  the  shades — *•*'  How  charming  is  a  park  !*' 
A  park  is  purchased,  but  the  faff  he  sees 
All  bath*d  in  tears — ^^  Oh  odious,  odious  trees  !" 

Ladies,  like  variegated  tulips,  show, 
'Tis  to  their  changes  half  their  charms  we  owe ; 
Fine  by  defect,  and  delicately  weak. 
Their  happy  spots  the  nice  admirer  take. 
'Twas  thus  Calypso  once  each  heart  alarm*d, 
Aw*d  without  virtue,  without  beauty  charmM ; 
Her  tongue  bewitched  as  oddly  as  her  eyes, 
Less  wit  than  mimic,  more  a  wit  than  wise ; 
Strange  graces  still,  and  stranger  flights  she  had. 
Was  just  not  ugly,  and  was  just  not  mad ; 
Yet  ne*er  so  sure  our  passion  to  create, 
As  when  she  touch'd  the  brink  of  all  we  hate. 

Narcissa^s  nature,  tolerably  mild. 
To  make  a  wash,  would  hardly  stew  a  child ; 
Has  ev*n  been  provM  to  grant  a  lover's  prayer. 
And  paid  a  tradesman  once  to  make  him  stare ; 
Gave  alms  at  Easter,  in  a  Christian  trim ; 
And  made  a  widpw  happy,  for  a  whim. 
Why  then  declare  good-nature  is  her  scom. 
When  'tis  by  that  alone  she  can  be  home  ? 
Why  pique  all  mortals,  yet  afiect  a  name  P 
A  fool  to  pleasure,  yet  a  slave  to  fame : 
Now  deep  in  Taylor  and  the  Book  of  Martyrs, 
Now  drinking  dtron  with  his  Grace  and  Chartres ; 
Now  conscience  chills  her,,  and  now  passion  burns ; 
And  atheism  and  religion  take  their  turns ; 
A  very  heathen  in  the  carnal  part, 
Yet  sdll  a  sad,  good  Christian  at  her  heart. 

See  sin  in  state,  majestically  drunk^ 
Proud  as  a  peeress,  prouder  as  a  punk ; 
Chaste  to  her  husband,  irank  to  <U1  beside, 
A  teeming  mistress,  but  a  barren  bride. 
What  then  ?  let  blood  and  body  bear  the  fault. 
Her  head's  untouched,  that  noble  seat  of  thought : 
Such  this  day's  doctrine — in  another  fit 
She  sins  with  poets  through  pure  love  of  wit 
What  has  not  fir'd  her  bosom  or  her  brain  ? 
Ciesar  and^  Tall-boy,  Charles  and  Charleikiagine. 
As  Helluo,  late  dictator  of  the  feast. 
The  nose  of  haut-gout,  and  the  tip  of  taste, 
Critiqu'd  your  wine,  and  analyzed  your  me9t^ 
Yet  on  plain  pudding  deign'd  at  home  to  eat : 
So  Philomede,  lecturing  2l  mankind 
On  the  soft  passion,  and  the  taste  refin'd, 
Th'  address,  the  delicacy — stoops  at  once, 
And  makes  her  hearty  meal  upon  a  dunc& 

Flavians  a  wit,  has  too  much  sense  to  pray ; 
To  toast  our  wants  and  wishes  is  her  way ; 
Nor  asks  of  God,  but  of  her  stars,  to  give 
The  mighty  blessing,  "  while  we  live,  to  live ;" 
Then  all  for  death,  that  opiate  of  the  soul ! 
Lucretia's  dagger,  Rosamonda's  bowL 
Say,  what  can  cause  such  impotence  of  mind  ? 
A  spark  too  fickle,  or  a  spouse  too  kind. 
Wise  wretdi !  with  pleasures  too  refin*d  to  please ; 
With  too  much  spirit  to  be  e'er  at  ease ; 
With  too  much  quickness  ever  to  be  taught ; 
M^ith  too  much  thinking  to  have  common  thought : 
Vou  purchase  pain  with  all  that  joy  can  give. 
And  die  of  nothing  but  a  rage  to  live. 


Turn  then  from  wits ;  and  look  on  Simons  mate  ; 
Naass  so  meek,  no  asa  so  obstinate : 
Or  her,  that  owns  her  faults,  but  never  mends, 
Because  she's  honest,  and  the  best  of  fKends : 
Or  her,  whose  life  the  chnich  and  scandal  share, 
For  ever  in  a  passion,  or  a  prayer ; 
Or  her,  who  laughs  at  hell,  but  (like  her  Grace) 
Cries,  *•*'  Ah  !  how  charming,  if  there's  no  such  place !  * 
Or  who  in  sweet  vicissitude  appears 
Of  mirth  and  opium,  ratafia  and  tears. 
The  daily  anodyne,  and  nightly  drau^t. 
To  kill  those  foes  to  fair  ones,  time  and  thought. 
Woman  and  fool  are  two  hard  things  to  hit ; 
For  true  no-meaning  puzzles  more  man  wit 

But  what  are  these  to  great  Atossa's  mind  ? 
Scarce  once  herself,  by  turns  all  womankind  I 
Who,  with  herself,  or  others,  from  her  birth 
Finds  all  her  life  one  warfare  upon  earth : 
Shines  in  exposing  knaves,  and  painting  fools, 
Yet  is  whate'er  she  hates  and  rioicules. 
No  tliought  advances,  but  her  eddy  brain 
Whisks  it  about,  and  down  it  goes  again. 
Full  sixty  years  the  world  has  been  her  trade. 
The  wisest  fool  much  time  has  ever  made. 
From  loveless  youth  to  unrespected  age, 
No  passion  giatify'd  except  her  rage. 
So  much  the  fury  still  outran  the  wit, 
The  pleasure  miss'd  her,  and  the  scandal  hit. 
Who  breaks  with  her,  provokes  revenge  from  heD, 
But  he's  a  bolder  man  who  dares  be  weD. 
Her  every  turn  with  violence  pursued. 
Nor  more  a  storm  her  hate  than  gratitude : 
To  that  each  passion  turns,  or  socmi  or  late ; 
Love,  if  it  makes  her  yield,  must  make  her  hates 
Superiors  ?  death !  and  equals ?  what  a  cunel 
But  an  inferior  not  dependent  ?  worse. 
Offend  her,  and  she  knows  not  to  forgive ; 
Oblige  her,  and  she'll  hate  you  while  you  live : 
But  die,  and  she'll  adore  you — ^then  the  bust 
And  temple  rise — ^then  fall  again  to  dust 
Last  night  her  lord  was  all  that's  good  and  great ; 
A  knave  this  monung,  and  his  wifi  a  cheat 
Steange!  by  the  means  defeated  of  the  ends. 
By  spirit  robb'd  of  power,  by  warmth  of  frienda. 
By  wealth  of  followers  !  without  one  distress 
Sick  of  herself  through  very  sdfiahnesB ! 
Atossa,  curs'd  with  every  granted  prayer, 
ChildlMs  with  all  her  children,  wanta  an  heir : 
To  heirs  unknown  descends  th*  unguarded  store. 
Or  wanders,  heaven-directed,  to  the  poor. 

Pictures  like  these,  dear  madam,  to  design. 
Asks  no  firm  hand,  and  no  unerring  line ; 
Some  wandering  touches,  some  reflected  light. 
Some  fljring  stroke  alone  can  hit  them  right : 
For  how  should  equal  colours  do  the  knack  ? 
Cameleons  who  can  paint  in  white  and  black  ? 

"  Yet  Chloe  sure  was  fonn'd  without  a  spot** — 
Nature  in  her  then  err*d  not,  but  fbtgot 
"  With  every  pleasing,  every  prudent  part, 
Say,  what  can  Chloe  want  ?*'~She  wants  a  heart. 
She  speaks,  behaves,  and  acts  just  as  she  ought;    * 
But  never,  never,  rsach'd  one  genenms  diought 
Virtue  she  finds  too  painftd  an  endeavour. 
Content  to  dwell  in  decencies  fbr  ever. 
So  very  reasonable,  so  unmov'd. 
As  never  yet  to  love,  or  tabe  lov'd. 
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She,  wlule  her  lover  patita  upon  her  hreasC, 
Can  mark  the  figures  on  an  Indian  chest ; 
And  when  she  sees  her  fMend  in  deep  despair. 
Observes  how  much  a  chints  exceeds  m(diair. 
Forbid  it,  Heaven,  a  favour  or  a  debt 
She  e*er  should  caned — but  she  may  forget 
Safe  is  your  secret  sdll  in  Chloe*s  ear ; 
But  none  of  Chloe*s  shall  you  ever  hear. 
Of  all  her  dears  she  never  slanderM  one, 
But  cares  not  if  a  thousand  are  undone. 
Would  Ghloe  know  if  you're  alive  or  dead  ? 
She  bids  her  footman  put  it  in  her  head. 
Chloe  ii*  prudent — ^wouU  you  too  be  wise  ? 
Then  never  break  your  heart  when  Chloe  dies. 

One  certain  portrait  may  (I  grant)  be  seen, 
Hliich  Heaven  has  vaxnishM  out,  and  made  a  queen: 
The  same  for  ever !  and  deseribM  by  all 
With  truth  and  goodness,  as  with  crown  and  ball. 
Poets  heap  virtues,  paintefs  gems  at  will, 
And  show  their  seal,  and  hide  their  want  of  skiU. 
'Tii(  well — but,  artists !  who  can  punt  or  write, 
To  draw  the  naked  is  your  true  delight. 
That  robe  of  quality  so  struts  and  swells. 
None  see  what  parts  of  nature  it  conceals  $ 
Th*  exactest  traits  of  body  or  of  mind. 
We  owe  to  models  of  an  humble  kind. 
If  Queensberry  to  strip  there's  no  compelling, 
'Tis  from  a  handmaid  we  must  take  a  Helen. 
From  peer  or  bishop  'tis  no  easy  thing 
To  draw  the  man  who  loves  his  Ood,  or  khig : 
Alas !  I  copy  (or  my  draught  would  fail^ 
From  honest  Mah'met,  or  plain  Parson  Hale. 

But  grant,  in  public  men  sometimes  are  shown, 
A  woman's  seen  in  private  life  alone : 
Our  bolder  talents  in  full  light  display'd ; 
Your  virtnet  open  fairest  in  the  shade. 
Bred  to  disguise,  in  public  'tis  you  hide ; 
There,  none  distinguish  'twixt  your  shame  or  pride, 
Weakness  or  delicacy ;  all  so  nice. 
That  each  may  seem  a  virtue,  or  a  vice.   . 

In  men  we  various  ruling  passions  find ! 
In  women,  two  almost  divide  the  kind ; 
Those,  only  fix'd,  they  first  or  last  obey. 
The  lovs  <i/i  pkasuie,  and  the  love  of  sway. 

That,  natuie  gives ;  and  where  iSae  lesson  taught 
Is  but  to  please,  can  pleasure  seem  a  fault  ? 
Experience,  diis ;  by  man's  oppression  cuist, 
Ther  seek  the  second  not  to  lose  the  first. 

Men,  some  to  bunness,  some  to  pleasure  take ; 
But  every  woman  is  at  heart  a  rake : 
Men,  some  to  quiet,  some  to  public  strife ; 
But  every  lady  would  be  queen  for  lifis. 

Yet  niaik  the  fkte  of  a  whole  sex  of  queens ! 
Power  an  their  ends,  but  beauty  all  the  means  : 
In  youth  diey  conquer  with  so  wild  a  rage 
As  leaves  them  scarce  a  subject  in  their  age : 
For  ibidgn  glory,  foreign  joy,  they  roam ; 
No  thought  of  peace  or  happhiess  at  home. 
But  wis£im's  triumph  is  welL.tim'd  retreat, 
As  hsfd  a  sdenoe  to  the  fair  as  great ! 
Beauties,  like  tyrants,  old  and  friendless  grown. 
Yet  hate  Rpose,  ftnd  dread  to  be  alone; 
Worn  out  in  public,  weary  every  eye. 
Nor  leave  one  sigh  behind  them  when  they  die. 

Pleasures  the  sex,  as  children  birds,  pursue. 
Still  out  of  reach,  yet  never  out  of  view ; 


Sure,  if  they  catch,  to  spoil  the  toy  at  most, 

To  covet  flying,  and  regret  when  lost : 

At  last,  to  folfies  youth  could  scarce  defend. 

It  grows  their  age's  prudence  to  pretend  ; 

A^am'd  to  own  they  gave  delight  before, 

Reduc'd  to  feign  it  when  they  give  no  more : 

As  hags  hold  sabbaths,  less  for  joy  than  spite. 

So  these  their  meiry,  miserable  night ; 

Still  round  and  round  the  ghosts  oS  beauty  glide. 

And  haunt  the  places  where  their  honour  dy'd. 

See  how  the  world  its  veterans  rewards ! 
A  youth  of  frolics,  an  old  age  of  cards ; 
Fair  to  no  purpose,  artful  to  no  end ; 
Young  without  lovers,  old  without  a  firiend ;     . 
A  fop  their  passion,  but  their  prize  a  sot ; 
Alive,  ridiculous ;  and  dead,  forgot ! 

Ah,  friend !  to  daaole  let  the  vain  design; 
To  raise  the  thought,  and  touch  the  heart,  be  thine  ! 
That  charm  shall  grow,  while  what  fatigues  the  ring. 
Flaunts  and  goes  down,  an  unregarded  thing ; 
So  when  the  sun's  broad  beam  has  tir'd  the  sight, 
All  mild  ascends  the  moon's  more  sober  li^t, 
Serene  in  virgin  modesty  she  shines. 
And  unobserv'd  the  ghuring  orb  declines. 

Oh !  blest  with  temper,  whose  unclouded  ray 
Can  make  to-monow  dieoful  as  to-day : 
She,  who  can  love  a  sister's  charms,  or  hear 
'  jhs  fbr  a  daughter  with  unwounded  ear ; 
She  who  ne'er  answers  till  a  husband  cools, 
Or,  if  she  rules  hhiv  neter  shows  she  niles ; 
Charms  by  accepting,  by  submitting  sways. 
Yet  has  her  humour  most  when  she  obeys ; 
LfCt  fops  or  fortune  fly  which  way  they  wiU, 
Disdains  all  loss  of  tickets,  or  codille; 
Spleen,  vapours,  or  small-pox,  above  them  all, 
And  mistress  of  hersdf,  thou^  china  fsJL 

And  yet,  believe  me,  good  as  well  as  ill. 
Woman's  at  best  a  contradiction  stilL 
Heaven  when  it  strives  to  polish  all  it  can 
Its  last  best  work,  but  forms  a  softer  man ; 
Picks  from  each  sex,  to  make  the  favourite  blest. 
Your  love  of  pleasure,  our  desire  of  rest ; 
Blends,  in  exception  to  all  genersl  rules, 
Your  taste  of  foUiea,  with  our  scom  of  fools: 
Reserve  with  frankness,  art  with  truth  ally'd. 
Courage  with  softness,  modesty  with  pride ; 
Fix'd  principles,  with  fancy  ever  new ; 
Shakes  all  together,  and  produces — ^You. 

Be  this  a  woman's  fame !  with  this  unUest, 
Toasts  live  a  scom,  and  queens  may  die  a  jest 
This  Phffibus  promis'd  (I  forget  the  year) 
When  those  blue  eyes  flnt  open'd  on  the  sphere ; 
Ascendant  Phcebus  watch'd  that  hour  with  care. 
Averted  half  your  parents'  simple  prayer ; 
And  gave  you  beauty,  but  deny'd  the  pelf 
That  buys  your  sex  a  tyrant  o'er  itself. 
The  generous  god,  who  wit  and  gold  refines. 
And  ripens  spirits  as  he  ripens  mines. 
Kept  dross  for  duchesses,  the  world  shall  know  it. 
To  you  gave  sense,  good  humour,  and  a  poet 

EPISTLE  ni. 

TO  ALLEX,    LORD  BATHURST. 

Ofikt  Use  of  Riches. 

^  P.  Who  shall  decide,  when  doctors  disagree, ' 
And  soundest  casuists  doubt,  like  yon  and  me  ? 
I  t  x2 
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You  hold  the  word,  from  Jove  to  Momus  given,. 
That  man  was  made  the  standing  jest  of  Heaven ; 
And  gold  but  sent  to  keep  the  fools  in  play. 
For  some  to  heap,  and  some  to  throw  away. 

But  I,  who  thhik  more  highly  of  our  kind, 
(And,  surely,  Heaven  and  I  are  of  a  mind) 
Opine,  that  nature,  as  in  duty  bound. 
Deep  hid  the  shining  mischief  under  ground : 
But  when,  by  man*s  audacious  labour  won, 
Flam*d  forth  this  rival  to  its  sire,  the  sun. 
Then  careful  Heaven  supplyM  two  sorts  of  men. 
To  squander  these,  and  those  to  hide  again. 

Like  doctors  thus,  when  much  dispute  has  past, 
We  find  our  tenets  just  the  same  at  last : 
Both  fairly  owning,  riches,  in  effect, 
No  grace  of  Heaven  or  token  of  th'  elect ; 
Given  to  the  fool,  the  mad,  the  vain,  the  evil. 
To  M''ard,  to  Waters,  Chartres,  and  the  Devil. 
B  What  nature  wants,  commodious  gold  bestows; 
*Tis  thus  we  eat  the  bread  another  sows. 
P.  But  how  unequal  it  bestows,  observe ; 
'Tis  thus  we  riot,  while,  who  sow  it,  starve : 
What  nature  wants  (a  phrase  I  must  distrust) 
Extends  to  luxury,  extends  to  lust : 
Useful,  1  grant,  it  serves  what  life  requires. 
But  dreadM  too,  the  dark  assassin  hkes. 
B.  Trade  it  may  help,  society  extend  : 
P,  But  lures  the  pirate,  and  comipts  the  friend. 
B,  It  raises  armies  in  a  nation^s  aid : 
P.  But  bribes  a  senate,  and  the  land's  betray'd. 
In  vain  may  heroes  fieht,  and  patriots  nve, 
If  secret  gold  sap  on  from  knave  to  knave. 
Once,  we  confess,  beneath  the  patriot's  cloak. 
From  the  crack*d  bag  the  dropping  guinea  spoke, 
And  jingling  down  the  backstairs,  told  the  crew, 
^^  Old  Cato  is  as  great  a  rogue  as  you.** 
Blest  paper-credit !  last  and  best  supply ! 
That  lends  corruption  lighter  wings  to  fly ! 
Gold,  imp*d  by  thee,  can  compass  hardest  things, 
Can  pocket  states,  can  fetch  or  carry  kings ; 
A  single  leaf  shall  waft  an  army  o'er. 
Or  ship  oflT  senates  to  some  distant  shore ; 
A  leaf,  like  SibyFs,  scatter  to  and  fro 
Our  fates  and  fortunes,  as  the  wind  shall  blow; 
Pregnant  with  thousands  flits  the  scrap  unseen, 
And  silent  sells  a  king,  or  buys  a  queen. 

Oh !  that  such  bu&y  bribes  as  all  might  see. 
Still,  as  of  old,  encumberM  villany ! 
Could  France  or  Rome  divert  our  brave  designs, 
With  an  their  brandies,  or  with  all  their  wines  ? 
What  could  they  more  than  knights  and  squires 

confound. 
Or  water  all  the  quorum  ten  miles  round  ? 
A  statesman's    slumbers    how    this    speech  would 

spoil! 
'^  Sir,  Spain  has  sent  a  thousand  jars  of  oil ; 
Huge  bales  of  British  doth  blockade  the  door : 
A  hundred,  oxen  at  your  levee  roar." 

Poor  avarice  one  torment  more  would  find ; 
Nor  could  profusion  squander  all  in  kind. 
Astride  his  cheese  Sir  Morgan  might  we  meet, 
And  Worldly  crying  coals  from  street  to  street ; 
"Whom,  with  a  wig  so  wild,  and  mien  so  maz'd, 
Pity  mistakes  for  some  poor  tradesman  craz'd. 
Had  Colepepper's  whole  wealth  been  hops  and  hogs, 
Cculd  he  himself  have  sent  it  to  the  dogs  ? 


His  Grace  will  game :  to  MHiite's  a  bull  be  led. 
With  spuming  heels  and  with  a  butting  head : 
To  White's  be  carry'd,  as  to  ancient  games, 
Fair  coursers,  vases,  and  alluring  dames. 
Shall  then  Uxorio,  if  the  stakes  he  sweep. 
Bear  home  six  whores,  and  make  his  lady  weep? 
Or  soft  Adonis,  so  perfum'd  and  fine. 
Drive  to  St.  James's  a  whole  herd  of  swine  ? 
Oh  filthy  check  on  all  industrious  skill. 
To  spoil  the  nation's  last  great  trade,  quadrille ! 
Since  then,  my  Lord,  on  such  a  world  we  fall, 
What  say  you  ?  71.  Say  ?  Why  take  it,  gold  and  all. 
P.  What  riches  give  us,  let  us  then  inquire : 
Meat,  fire,  and  dothcs.  B,  What  more  ?  P.  Meat, 

dothes,  afad  fire. 
Is  this  too  little  ?  would  you  more  than  live  ? 
Alas !  'tis  more  than  Turner  finds  they  give. 
Alas  !  'tis  more  than  (all  his  visions  past) 
Unl;appy  Whart(»i,  waking,  found  at  last ! 
What  can  they  give  ?  to  dying  Hopkins,  heirs ; 
To  Chartres,  vigour ;  Japhet,  nose  and  cars  ? 
Can  they,  in  gems  bid  pidlid  Hippia  glow, 
In  Fulvia's  buckle  ease  the  throbs  bdow  ? 
Or  heal,  old  Narses,  thy  obscener  ail. 
With  all  th'  embroidery  plastered  at  thy  tail  ? 
They  might  (were  Harpax  not  too  wise  to  spend) 
Give  Harpax  self  the  blessing  of  a  friend ; 
Or  find  some  doctor  that  woidd  save  the  life 
Of  wretched  Shylock,  spite  of  Shylock's  wife : 
But  thousands  die,  without  or  this  or  that, 
Die,  and  endow  a  college,  or  a  cat. 
To  some,  indeed,  Heaven  grants  the  happier  fate, 
T'  enrich  a  bastard,  or  a  son  they  hate. 

Perhaps  you  think  the  poor  might  have  their 
part? 
Bond  damns  the  poor,  and  hates  them  from  his  besrt: 
The  grave  Sir  Gilbert  holds  it  for  a  rule 
That  ^^  every  man  in  want  is  Imavc  or  fod :" 
^^  God  cannot  love  (says  Blunt  with  tearlen  eyes) 
The  wretch  he  starves" — and  piously  denies: 
But  the  good  bishop,  with  a  meeker  air. 
Admits,  and  leaves  diem,  Providence's  caze. 

Yet,  to  be  just  to  these  poor  men  of  pdf, 
Each  does  but  hate  his  neighbour  as  himadf : 
Danm'd  to  the  mines,  an  equal  fdkt  betides 
The  slave  that  digs  it,  and  the  slave  that  hides. 

B.  Who  suffer  thus,  mere  charity  should  own. 
Must  act  on  motives  powerful,  though  unknown. 

Pn  Some  war,  some  plague,  or  famine  they  foresee, 
Some  revelation  hid  from  you  and  me. 
Why  Shylock  wants  a  meal,  the  cause  is  found ; 
He  thinks  a  loaf  wUl  rise  to  fifty  pound. 
What  made  directors  cheat  the  Scnith-Sea  year  ? 
To  live  on  venison  iriien  it  sold  so  dear. . 
Ask  you  why  Phryne  the  whole  auctioo  buys? 
Phryne  foresees  a  general  excise. 
Why  she  and  Sappho  raise  diat  monstrous  sum  ? 
Alas !  they  fear  a  man  will  cost  a  plum. 

Wise  Peter  sees  the  world's  respect  for  gold. 
And  therefore  hopes  this  qatlon  may  be  sold :  - 
Glorious  ambition !  Peter,  swdl  thy  store. 
And  be  what  Rome's  great  Didius  was  bdbie. 

The  crown  of  Poland,  venal  twice  an  age. 
To  just  three  millions  stinted  modest  Gage. 
But  nobler  scenes  Maria's  dreams  unfold. 
Hereditary  realms,  and  worlds  of  goM. 


POPE. 
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Congenial  boiUs!  whose  life  one  avarice  Joixur,  i     Not  bo  hia  son :  he  maik'd  this  ovcnught. 

And  one  fate  buries  in  th*  Astorian  mines.  I  And  then  mistook  reverse  of  wrong  for  right. 

Much-.mjur*d  Blunt !  why  bears  he  Britain^s  hate  ?  J  (For  what  to  shun,  will  no  great  knowledge  need. 


A  wizard  told  him  in  these  words  our  fate 

**•  At  length  corruption,  like  a  general  flood, 

(So  long  by  watcmul  ministers  withstood) 

Shall  deluge  all ;  and  avarice,  creeping  on. 

Spread  like  a  low-bom  mist,  and  blot  the  sun ; 

Statesman  and  patriot  ply  alike  the  stocks, 

Peeress  and  butler  share  alike  the  box ; 

And  judges  job,  and  bishops  bite  the  town. 

And  mighty  dukes  pack  cards  for  half  a  crown. 

See  Britain  sunk  in  lucre's  sordid  charms, 

And  France  reveng'd  of  Anne*s  and  Edward's  arms !" 

'Twas  no  court  badge,  great  scrivener,  fir'd  thy  brain, 

Nor  lofdly  luxury,  nor  city  gain : 

No,  'twas  thy  ri^teous  end,  asham'd  to  see 

Senates  degenerate,  patriots  disagree^ 

And  noUy  wishing  party  rage  to  cease. 

To  buy  both  sides,  and  give  thy  country  peace. 

^*  All  this  is  madness,"  cries  a  sober  sage : 
But  who,  my  friend,  has  reason  in  his  rage  ? 
^^  The  ruling  passion,  be  it  what  it  will. 
The  ruling  passion  conquers  reason  still." 
Leas  mad  the  wildest  whimsev  we  can  frame, 
Than  ev'n  that  passion,  if  it  has  no  aim ; 
For  thou|^  such  motives  foUy  you  may  call. 
The  folly's  greater  to  have  none  at  alL  [sends, 

Hear  then  the  truth :  *•*■  'Tis  Heaven  each  passion 
And  dificfent  men  directs  to  different  ends. 
Extremes  in  nature  equal  good  produce. 
Extremes  in  man  concur  to  general  use." 
Ask  we  what  makes  one  keep,  and  cme  bestow  ? 
That  Power  who  bids  the  ocean  ebb  and  flow ; 
Bids  seed-time,  harvest,  equal  course  maintain. 
Through  reconciled  extremes  of  drought  and  rain ; 
Builds  life  on  death,  on  change  duration  founds. 
And  gives  th'  etenud  wheels  to  know  their  rounds. 

Rioiea,  like  insects,  when  oonceal'd  they  lie, 
Wait  but  for  wings,  and  in  their,  season  fly. 
Who  sees  pale  Mammon  pine  amidst  his  store. 
Sees  but  a  backward  steward  for  die  poor ; 
This  year  a  reservoir,  to  keep  and  spare. 
The  next  a  fountain,  spouting  through  his  heir, 
In  lavish  streams  to  quench  a  country's  thirst. 
And  men  and  dogs  shall  drink  him  till  they  burst 

Old  Cotta  sham'd  his  fortune  and  his  birdi, 
Yet  was  not  Cotta  void  of  wit  or  worth  : 
What  though  (the  use  of  barbarous  spits  forgot) 
His  kitdien  vied  in  coolness  with  his  grot  ? 
His  court  with  nettles,  moaU  with  cresses  stor'd. 
With  soups  unbought  and  salads  bless'd  his  board  ? 
If  Gotta  liv'd  on  pulse,  it  was  no  more 
Than  bramina,  samts,  and  sages  did  before ; 
To  crun  the  rich  was  prodigal  expense, 
And  who  would  take  the  poor  from  Providence  ? 
Like  some  lone  Chartxeux  stands  the  good  old  hall. 
Silence  without,  and  fasts  within  the  wall ; 
No  lafler'd  roofs  with  dance  and  tabor  sound. 
No  noontide  bell  invites  the  country  round : 
Tenants  with  sighs  the  smokdess  towers  survey, 
And  turn  th'  unwilling  steeds  another  way : 
Benighted  wanderers,  the  forest  o'er, 
Curse  the  sav'd  candle,  and  unopcning  door; 
While  the  gaunt  mastiff,  growling  at  tlie  gate, 
AflBrights  the  beggar  whom  he  longs  to  cat. 


But  what  to  follow,  is  a  task  indeed.) 
Vet  sure,  of  qualities  deserving  praise, 
More  go  to  ruin  fortunes,  than  to  raise. 
What  slaughter'd  hecatombs,  what  floods  of  wine, 
Fill  the  caj^ous  'squire  and  deep  divine ! 
Yet  no  mean  motives  this  profusion  draws ; 
His  oxen  perish  in  his  country's  cause ; 
'Tis  Oeorge  and  Liberty  that  crowns  the  cup, 
And  zeal  for  that  great  house  which  eats  him  up. 
The  woods  recede  around  the  naked  seat. 
The  Sylvans  groan — no  matter — for  the  fleet  : 
Next  goes  his  wool — to  clothe  our  valiant  bands : 
Last,  for  his  countiy's  love,  he  sells  his  lands. 
To  town  he  comes,  completes  the  nation's  hope. 
And  heads  the  bold  train.bands,  and  burns  a  pope-. 
And  shall  not  Britain  now  reward  his  toils,  ' 

Britain,  that  pays  her  patriots  with  her  spoils  ? 
In  vain  at  court  the  bankrupt  pleads  bis  cause, 
His  thankless  country  leaves  bun  to  her  laws. 

The  sense  to  value  riches,  with  the  art 
T'  enjoy  them,  and  the  virtue  to  impart. 
Not  meanly,  nor  ambitiously  pursu^. 

Not  sunk  by  sloth,  nor'rais'd  by  servitude; 

To  balance  fortune  by  a  just  expense, 

Join  with  economy,  magnificence ; 

With  splendour,  tharity ;  with  plenty,  health ; 

Oh  teach  us,  Bathurst  I  yet  unspoil'd  by  wealtli ! 

That  secret  rare,  between  tli'  extremes  to  move 

Of  mad  good-naturc,  and  of  mean  self-love. 

J?.  To  worth  or  want  well-weigh'd  be  bounty  given, 

And  ease,  or  emulate,  the  care  of  Heaven ; 

(Whose  measure  full  o'erflows  on  human  race) 

Mend  fortune's  fault,  and  justify  her  grace. 

Wealth  in  the  gross  is  death,  but  life  diffiis'd ; 

As  poison  heals,  in  just  proportion  us'd  : 

In  heaps,  like  ambergris,  a  stink  it  lies, 

But  well  dispers'd,  is  incense  to  the  skies. 
P.  Who  starves  by  nobles,  or  with  nobles  cats  ? 

The  wretch  that  trusts  them,  and  the  rogue  that  dicaLs. 

Is  there  a  lord,  who  knows  a  cheerful  noon 

Without  a  fiddler,  flatterer,  or  buflfoon  ? 

Whose  table  wit,  or  modest  merit  share, 

Un-slbow'd  by  a  gamester,  pimp,  or  player  ? 

Who  copies  your's  or  Oxfowl's  better  part, 

To  case  the  oppress'd,  and  raise  the  sinking  heart  ? 

Where'er  he  shines,  oh  Fortune !  gild  the  scene. 

And  angels  guard  him  in  the  golden  mean  ! 

There,  EngUsh  bounty  yet  awhile  may  stand. 

And  honour  linger  ere  it  leaves  the  land. 

But  all  our  praises  why  should  lords  engross  ? 

Rise,  honest  Muse !  and  sing  the  Man  of  Ross: 

Pleas'd  Vaga  echoes  through  her  winding  bounds. 

And  rapid  Severn  hoarse  applause  resounds. 

Who  hung  with  woods  yon  mountain's  sultry  brow  ? 

From  the  dry  rock  who  bade  the  waters  flow  ? 

Not  to  the  sKies  in  useless  columns  tost. 

Or  in  proud  falls  magnificently  lost ; 

But  dear  and  artless,  pouring  through  the  plain 

Health  to  the  sick,  and  solace  to  Uie  swain. 

Whose  causeway  parts  tlie  vale  with  shady  rows  ? 

WhoBiB  seats  the  weary  traveller  repose? 

Who  taught  that  heaven-directed  spire  to  rise  ? 

"  The  Man  of  Ross,"  each  lisping  babe  replies. 
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Behold  the  market-pbtce  with  poor  o*enpread  ! 
The  Man  of  Ross  divides  the  weekly  bread : 
He  feeds  yon  alms-house,  neat,  but  void  of  state, 
Where  age  and  want  sit  smiling  at  the  gate ; 
Him  pordonM  maids,  apprenticed  orphans  blest, 
The  youne  who  labour,  and  the  old  who  rest. 
Is  any  sick?  the  Man  of  Ross  relieves 
Prescribes,  attends,  the  medicine  makes,  and  gives. 
Is  there  a  variance  ?  enter  but  his  door, 
BalkM  arc  the  courts,  and  contest  is  no  more. 
Despairing  quacks  with  curses  fled  the  place, 
And  vile  attorneys,  now  an  useless  race. 

B.  Thrioe  happy  man  !  enabled  to  pursue 
What  all  so  wisn,  but  want  the  power  to  do ! 
Oh  say,  what  sums  that  generous  hand  supply  ? 
"What  mines  to  swell  that  bouhdless  charity  ? 

P.  Of  debts  and  taxes,  wife  and  children  dear. 
This  man  possest — five  hundred  pounds  a-year. 
Blush,  grandeur,  blush  !  proud  Snirts,  withdraw  your 
Ye  little  stars  !  hide  your  diminished  ra3r8.       [blaze ! 

B.  And  what!  no  monument,  inscription,  stone? 
His  race,  his  form,  his  name  almost  unknown  ? 

jP.  Who  builds  a  church  to  God,  and  not  to  fame, 
Will  never  mark  the  marble  with  his  name : 
Go,  search  it  there,  where  to  be  bom  and  die. 
Of  rich  and  poor  makes  all  the  history ; 
Enough,  that  virtue  fill*d  the  space  between ; 
Proved  by  the  ends  of  being  to  have  been. 
When  Hopkins  dies,  a  thousand  lights  attend 
The  wretdi,  who  living  savM  a  candle*s  end ; 
Shouldering  God*s  altar  a  vile  image  stands. 
Belies  his  features,  nav  extends  his  hands ; 
That  live-long  wig,  which  Gorgon*s  self  might  own, 
Eternal  buckle  takes  in  Parian  stone. 
Behold  what  blessings  wealth  to  life  can  lend ! 
And  see,  what  comfort  it  affords  our  end. 

In  the  worst  inn*8  worst  room,  with  mat  half-hung, 
The  floors  of  plaster,  and  the  walls  of  dung. 
On  once  a  flock-bed,  but  repair'd  with  straw, 
With  tape-tyM  curtains,  never  meant  to  draw, 
.  The  George  and  Garter  dangline  from  that  bed 
Where  tawdry  yellow  strove  with  dirty  red, 
Great  Villicis  lifs     sins !  how  changM  from  him, 
That  life  of  pleasure,  and  that  soul  of  whim  ! 
Gallant  and  say,  in  Cliefden^s  proud  alcove, 
Th^  bower  of  wanton  Shrewsbury  and  love ; 
Or  just  as  gay,  at  council,  in  a  ring 
Of  mimic  statesmen,  and  their  merry  king. 
No  wit  to  flatter,  left  of  all  his  store  ! 
No  fool  to  laugh  at,  which  he  valued  more. 
There,  victor  of  his  health,  of  fortune,  friends. 
And  fame,  this  lord  of  useless  thousands  ends. 

His  €hrace*s  fate  sage  Cutler  could  foresee. 
And  well  (he thought)  advis'd him,  "Live  like  mc!" 
As  well  his  Grrace  reply'd,  "  Like  you,  Sir  John  ? 
That  I  can  do,  when  sll  I  have  is  gone.** 
Resolve  me,  reason,  which  of  these  are  worse. 
Want  with  a  full,  or  with  an  empty  puwe  ? 
Thy  life  more  wretched,  Cutler,  was  confessed, 
Arise,  and  tell  me,  wom  thy  death  more  blessM  ? 
Cutler  saw  tenants  break,  and  houses  fall, 
For  very  want ;  he  could  not  build  a  wall. 
His  only  dau^ter  in  a  stranger's  power. 
For  very  want ;  he  could  not  pay  a  dower. 
A  few  grey  hairs  his  reverend  temples  crown'd, 
'Twas  very  want  that  sold  them  for  two  pound. 


What  ev*n  dmy*d  a  teoidial  at  hk  < 

Bamsh*d  the  doctor,  and  expellM  the  i 

What  but  a  want,  which  yon  perhaps  think  mad  ? 

Yet  numbers  fed  die  want  of  what  he  had ! 

Cutler  and  Brutus  dying  both  exdaim, 

"  Virtue  1  and  wealdi !  what  are  ye  but  a  name?*' 

Say,  for  such  worth  are  other  worlds  prepar'd  ? 
Or  are  they  both,  in  this,  their  own  reward  ? 
A  knotty  point !  to  whidi  we  now  proceed. 
But  you  are  tir*d — I*U  tdl  a  tale>-^.  Agreed. 

P.  Where  Ixmdcm's  column,  pointing  at  the  skies, 
Like  a  tall  bully,  lifts  the  head,  and  lies ; 
There  dwelt  a  citizen  of  sober  fkme, 
A  plain  good  man,  and  Balaam  was  his  name; 
Rd%ious,  punctual,  frugal,  and  so  forth ; 
His  word  would  pass  for  more  than  he  was  worth. 
One  solid  dish  his  week-day  meal  afibrds. 
An  added  pudding  solemnix*d  the  Lord's: 
Constant  at  chur£,  and  change ;  his  gains  wctesurc. 
His  givings  rare,  save  farthings  to  the  poor. 

The  devil  was  piqued  such'  saintshro  to  bdiold. 
And  long*d  to  tempt  him,  like  good  Job  of  old: 
But  Satan  now  is  wiser  than  of  yore, 
And  tempts  by  making  rich,  not  making  poor. 

Rou2*a  by  the  Prince  of  Air,  the  whirlwinds  sweep 
The  surge,  and  plunge  his  father  in  the  deep ; 
Then  fim  against  his  Cornish  lands  they  roar. 
And  two  ridi  shipwrecks  bless  the  luckv  shore. 

Sir  Balaam  now,  he  lives  like  other  folks, 
He  takes  his  chirping  pint,  and  cracks  his  jokes : 
*'  Live  like  yourself,'*  was  soon  my  lady's  woid; 
And  lo !  two  puddings  sipok'd  upon  the  board. 

Asleep  and  naked  as  an  Indian  lay. 
An  honest  factor  stole  a  gem  away : 
He  pledg'd  it  to  the  knight,  the  knight  had  wit, 
So  kept  the  diamond,  and  the  rogue  was  bit. 
Some  scruple  rose,  but  thus  he  eas'd  his  thought, 
^*  1*11  now  give  sixpence  where  I  gave  a  groat ; 
Where  once  I  went  to  church,  I*lf  now  go  twice — 
And  am  so  dear  too  of  all  other  vice." 

The  tempter  saw  his  time :  the  work  he  ply'd ; 
Stocks  and  subscriptions  pour  on  every  side, 
Till  all  the  dsemon  makes  his  fiiU  descent 
In  one  abundant  shower  of  cent  per  cent, 
Sinks  deep  witiiin  him,  and  possesses  whole, 
Then  dubs  director,  and  secures  his  soul. 

Behold  Sir  Balaam,  now  a  man  of  spirit, 
Ascribes  his  gettings  to  his  parts  and  merit : 
What  late  he  ca]l*d  a  blessing  now  was  wit. 
And  God*s  good  providence  a  lucky  hit. 
Things  change  their  titles,  as  our  manners  turn : 
His  counting-house  employ*d  the  Sunday  mora : 
Seldom  at  church,  (*tw88  sudi  a  busy  life) 
Bjit  duly  sent  his  family  and  wife.  t 

There  (so  the  devil  ordainM)  one  Christmas-tide 
My  good  old  lady  catch'd  a  cold,  and  dy*d. 

A  nymph  of  quality  admires  our  kni^t ; 
He  marries,  bows  at  court,  and  grows  foUite ; 
heaves  the  dull  dts,  and  joins  (to  please  the  fair) 
The  well-bred  cuckolds  in  St.  Jame8*s  air : 
First,  for  his  son  a  gay  commission  buys, 
Who  drinks,  whores,  fights,  and  in  a  dud  dies : 
His  daughter  flaunts  a  viscount*s  tawdry  wife; 
She  bears  a  coronet  and  p — x  for  liiv. 
In  Britain's  senate  he  a  seat  obtains. 
And  one  more  pensioner  St.  Stephen  gauis. 
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My  lady  faflstoiilays  m  bad  her  duuioe, 
He  must  repair  it ;  takes  a  bribe  from  Fnuioe; 
The  Uouae  impeach  him,  Gooingsby  haiangues ; 
The  Court  fbnakes  him,  and  Sir  Balaam  hangs : 
Wifb,  son,  and  daughter,  Satan  I  are  thy  own, 
Hn  wealth,  yet  dearer,  forfeit  to  the  crown  : 
The  deril  and  the  king  diride  the  piixe, 
And  sad  Sir  Balaam  curses  God  and  dies. 

EPISTLE   IV. 
TO  EICBABD  BOTLE,  EABL  OF  BUBLINGTOK. 

*Ti8  strange,  the  misex  should  his  cares  employ 
To  gain  those  riches  he  can  ne*er  enjoy : 
Is  it  Icsa  strange,  the  prodigal  should  waste 
His  wealth,  to  purchase  what  he  ne'er  can  taste  ? 
Not  for  himself  he  see«,  or  heats,  or  eats ; 
Artists  must  choose  his  pictures,  music,  meats ; 
He  buys  for  Topham  drawings  and  designs ; 
For  Pembroke  statues,  dirty  gods,  and  coins ; 
Kaxe  monkish  manuscripts  for  Hcame  alone. 
And  books  for  Mead,  and  butterflies  for  Sloane. 
Think  we  all  these  are  for  himself?  no  more 
Than  his  fine  wife,  alas !  or  finer  whore. 

For  what  has  Viiro  painted,  built,  and  planted  ? 
Only  to  show,  how  many  tastes  he  wanted. 
What  brought  Sir  Visto's  iU..got  wealth  to  waste  ? 
SoDie  damon  whispered,  '*  Visto  1  have  a  taste." 
UcsTen  visits  with  a  taste  the  wealthy  fool. 
And  needs  no  rod  but  Ripley  with  a  rule. 
See  !  sportive  fate,  to  punish  awkward  pride. 
Bids  Bubo  build,  and  sends  him  such  a  guide: 
A  standing  sermon,  at  each  yearns  expense. 
That  never  coxcomb  reachM  magnificence ! 

Vou  show  us  Rome  was  glorious,  not  profuse. 
And  pompous  buildings  once  were  things  of  use. 
Yet  shall  (my  lord)  your  just,  your  noble  rules 
Fill  half  the  land  with  imitat^  fools ; 
Who  nndom  drawings  from  your  sheets  shall  take. 
And  of  one  beau^  many  blunders  make ; 
Load  some  vain  diurch  with  old  theatric  state, 
Turn  arcs  of  triumph  to  a  garden  gate ; 
Reverse  your  ornaments,  ami  hang  them  all 
On  some  patchM  dog-hcde  ek*d  with  ends  of  wall ; 
Then  dap  four  slices  of  pilaster  on*t, 
That,  ]ac*d  with  bits  of  rustic,  makes  a  front. 
Shall  call  the  winds  through  long  arcades  to  roar, 
Proud  to  catch  cold  at  a  Venetian  door ; 
Conscious  they  act  a  true  Palladian  part, 
And  if  they  starve,  they  starve  by  rules  of  art. 

Oft  have  you  hinted  to  your  brother  peer 
A  certain  truth,  which  many  buy  too  dear : 
Smnething  there  is  more  ne^ul  than  expense, 
And  somrthtng  previous  ev*n  to  taste — 'tis  sense : 
Chwd  sense,  wJbich  only  is  the  gift  of  Heaven, 
And  thou^  no  science,  fairly  worth  the  seven : 
A  li^t,  whidi  in  yourself  you  must  perceive ; 
Jones  Mid  Le  Notre  have  it  not  to  give. 

To  build,  to  plant,  whatever  you  intend. 
To  rear  the  column,  or  the  arch  to  bend, 
To  swell  the  terrace,  or  to  sink  the  grot; 
In  all,  let  nature  never  be  forgot. 
But  treat  the  goddess  like  a  modest  fair, 
Nor  over  dr^ss,  nor  leave  her  wholly  bare ; 


Let  not  each  besuty  every  where  be  apy'd. 
Where  hali'  the  skill  is  decently  to  hide, 
He  gains  all  points,  who  pleasingly  oonfoiuuls, 
Surprises,  varies,  and  conceals  the  bounds. 

Consult  the  genius  of  the  place  in  all ; 
That  tells  the  waters  or  to  rise  or  fall ; 
Or  helps  the  ambitious  hill  the  heavens  to  scale, 
Or  scoops  in  circling  theatres  the  vak; 
Calls  in  the  country,  catches  opening  glades. 
Joins  willing  woods,  and  varies  shades  ^m  shades ; 
Now  breaks,  or  now  directs  th'  intending  lines ; 
Paints  as  you  plant,  and  as  you  work,  designs. 

Still  follow  sense,  of  every  art  the  soul. 
Parts  answering  parts  shall  slide  into  a  whole, 
Spontaneous  b^uties  all  around  advance. 
Start  ev'n  from  difliculty,  strike  from  chance ; 
Nature  shall  join  you ;  time  shall  make  it  grow 
A  work  to  wonder  at — ^perhaps  a  Stow. 

Without  it,  proud  Versailles  1  thy  glory  falls. 
And  Nero's  terraces  desert  their  walls : 
The  vast  parterres  a  thousand  hands  shall  make, 
Lo !  Cobham  comes,  and  floats  them  with  a  lake  t 
Or  cut  wide  views  through  mountains  to  the  plain, 
You'll  wish  your  hill  or  shdter'd  seat  again. 
Ev'n  in  an  ornament  its  place  remark. 
Nor  in  an  hermitage  set  boctor  Clarke. 

Behold  ViUazio's  ten  years'  toil  complete ; 
His  quincunx  darkens,  his  espaliers  meet ; 
The  wood  supports  the  plain,  the  parts  unite. 
And  strength  of  shade  contends  witn  strength  of  light ; 
A  waving  glow  the  bloomy  beds  display. 
Blushing  in  bright  diversities  of  day. 
With  silver-quivering  rills  meander'd  o'er — 
Enjoy  them,  you  I  Villario  can  no  more ; 
Tir'd  of  the  scene  parterres  and  fountains  yield. 
He  finds  at  last  he  better  likes  a  field.  [stray 'd. 

Through  his  voung  woods  how  pleas'd  Sabinus 
Or  sate  delighted  in  me  thickening  shade, 
With  annuu  joy  the  reddening  shoots  to  greet. 
Or  see  the  stretching  branches  long  to  meet ! 
His  son's  fine  taste  an  opener  vista  loves. 
Foe  to  the  Dryads  of  his  father's  groves ; 
One  boundless  green,  or  flourish'd  carpet  views. 
With  all  the  mournful  family  of  yews : 
The  thriving  plants,  ignoble  broomsticks  made. 
Now  sweep  those  alleys  they  were  bom  to  shade. 

At  Timon's  villa  let  us  pass  a  day, 
Where  aU  cry  out,  "  What  sums  are  thrown  away  I" 
So  proud^  so  grsnd ;  of  that  stupendous  air, 
Soft  and  agreeable  come  never  there. 
G^reamess  with  Timon  dwells  in  such  a  draught 
As  brings  all  Brobdignag  before  your  thought. 
To  compass  this,  his  building  is  a  town. 
His  pond  an  ocean,  his  parterre  a  down : 
Who  but  must  laugh,  the  master  when  he  sees, 
A  puny  insect,  shivering  at  a  breeze ! 
Lo,  what  huge  heaps  of  littleness  around  ! 
The  whole,  a  labour'd  quarry  above  ground. 
Two  Cupids  squirt  before :  a  lake  bdliind 
Improves  the  keenness  of  the  northern  ^ind. 
His  gardens  next  your  admiration  call ; 
On  every  side  you  look,  behold  the  wall ! 
No  pleasing  intricacies  intervene, 
No  artful  wildness  to  perplex  th^  scene ; 
Oiove  nods  at  grove,  each  alley  has  a  brother, 
And  half  the  pUtform  just  reflects  the  other. 
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The  suffering  eye  inverted  nature  sees, 
Trees  cut  to  statues,  statues  thick  as  trees ; 
With  here  a  fountain  never  to  be  plajM ; 
And  there  a  summer-house  that  knows  no  shade; 
Here  Amphitrite  sails  through  myrtle  bowers ; 
There  gladiators  fight,  or  die  in  flowers ; 
Unwater'd  see  the  drooping  sea-horse  mourn. 
And  swallows  roost  in  Nilus*  dusty  urn. 
My  lord  advances  with  majestic  mien, 
Smit  with  the  mighty  pleasure  to  be  seen : 
But  8o£i — ^by  regular  approach— not  yet — 
First  through  the  length  of  yon  hot  terrace  sweat; 
And  when  up  ten  steep  slopes  youVe  dragg*d  your 
Just  at  his  study-door  he*ll  bless  your  eyes,    [thighs. 

His  study !  with  what  authors  is  it  stor'd  ? 
In  books,  not  authors,  curious  is  my  lord ; 
To  all  their  dated  backs  he  turns  you  round ; 
These  Aldus  printed,  those  Du  ^ueil  has  bound. 
Lo,  some  are  vdlum,  and  the  rest  as  good 
For  all  his  lordship  knows,  but  they  are  wood. 
For  Locke  or  Milton  *tis  in  vain  to  look, 
These  shelves  admit  not  anv  modem  book. 

And  now  the  chapel's  silver  bell  you  hear. 
That  summons  you  to  all  the  pride  of  pnyer ; 
Li^t  quirks  of  music,  broken  and  uneven, 
MiJce  ihe  soul  dance  upon  a  jis  to  Heaven. 
On  painted  ceilings  you  devouUy  stare. 
Where  sprawl  the  saints  of  Venrio  or  Lagucne, 
On  gilded  clouds  in  fair  expansion  lie. 
And  bring  all  paradise  before  your  eye. 
To  rest  the  cushion  and  sofit  dean  invite, 
Who  never  mentions  hell  to  ears  polite. 

But  hark !  the  chiming  clocks  to  dinner  call ; 
A  hundred  footsteps  scrape  the  marble  haU: 
The  rich  buffet  wdl-colourM  serpents  grace. 
And  gaping  Tritons  spew  to  wasn  your  face. 
Is  this  a  dinner  ?  this  a  senial  room? 
No,  'tis  a  temple,  and  a  hecatomb ; 
A  solemn  sacrifice  performed  in  state, 
You  drink  by  measure,  and  to  minutes  eat. 
So  quick  retires  each  fl3ring  course,  you'd  swear 
Sancho's  dread  doctor  and  his  wand  were  thoc. 
Between  each  act  the  trembling  salvers  ring. 
From  soup  to  sweet  wine,  and  God  bless  tlie  King. 

.In  plenty  starving,  tantalix'd  in  state. 
And  complaiiuitly  hclp'd  to  all  I  hate. 
Treated,  carcss'd,  and  tir'd,  I  take  my  leave, 
Sick  of  his  civil  pride  from  mom  to  eve ! 
I  curse  such  lavish  cost  and  little  skill. 
And  swear  no  day  was  ever  past  so  Ul. 

Yet  hence  the  poor  are  cloth'd,  the  hungry  fed ; 
Health  to  himself,  and  to  his  infants  bread. 
The  labourer  bears :  what  his  hard  heart  denies. 
His  charitable  vanity  supplies. 

Another  age  shall  see^  the  golden  ear 
Imbrown  the  slope,  and  nod  on  the  partene, 
.  Deep  harvests  bury  all  his  pride  has  plann'd. 

And  laughing  Ceres  re-assume  the  land. 

Who  then  shall  grace,  or  who  improve  the  soil  P 

Who  plants  like  Bathurst,  or  who  builds  like  Boyle. 

'Tis  use  alone  that  sanctifies  ezpoise. 

And  splendour  boirows  all  her  rays  from  sense. 
His  father's  acres  who  enjoys  in  peace, 

Or  makes  his  neighbours  glad,  if  he  increase ; 

Wliose  clicerful  tenants  bl-jss  tlieir  yearly  toil, 

Yet  to  their  lord  owe  more  than  to  the  soil ; 


Whose  ample  lawm  are  not  aduun'd  to  fccd* 
The  milky  heifer  and  deserving  steed ; 
Whose  rising  forests,  not  for  pride  nr  show, 
But  future  buildings,  future  navies,  grow : 
Let  his  plantations  stretch  from  down  to  down. 
First  shade  a  country,  and  then  raise  a  town. 

You  too  proceed !  make  falling  arts  your  caie, 
Erect  new  wonders,  and  the  old  repair ; 
Jones  and  Palladio  to  themselves  restore. 
And  be  whate'er  Vitmvius  was  before : 
Till  kings  call  forth  th'  ideas  of  your  mind, 
(Proud  to  accomplish  what  such  hands  dcsign'd) 
Bid  harbours  open,  public  wa3rs  extend. 
Bid  temples  worthier  of  the  God  ascend ; 
Bid  the  broad  arch  the  dangercHis  flood  contain. 
The  mole  projectedi  break  the  roaring  main ; 
Back  to  his  bounds  their  subject  sea  cammaod, 
And  roll  obedient  rivers  through  the  land : 
These  honours,  peace  to  happv  Britain  brings ; 
These  are  imperial  works,  soa  worthy  kings. 


EPISTLE  TO  MR.  ADDISON  f 

OCCASIONED  BT  HI8  DIALOGUES  OK  MEDALS. 

See  the  wild  waste  of  alL^evouring  years ! 
How  Rome  her  own  sad  sepulchre  appears, 
With  nodding  ardiea,  broken  tzmpln  spTead ! 
The  yav  tombs  now  vanish'd  like  their  dead ! 
Imperial  wonders  rais'd  on  nations  spoil'd, 
Where  mix'd  with  slaves  the  groaning  mutyr  toil'd : 
Huge  theatres,  that  now  unpeopled  woods. 
Now  drain'd  a  distant  country  of  her  floods ; 
Fanes,  which  admiring  gods  with  pride  survey ; 
Statues  of  men  scarce  less  alive  than  they ! 
Some  fdt  the  silent  stroke  of  mouldering  age, 
Some  hostile  fury,  some  religious  rage. 
Barbarian  blindness.  Christian  zeal  conspire, 
And  papal  piety,  and  Ckidiic  fire. 
Perhaps,  by  its  own  mins  sav'd  from  flnroo, 
Some  bury'd  marble  half  preserves  a  name ; 
That  name  the  leam'd  with  fierce  disputes  piiniue, 
And  give  to  Titus  old  Vespasian's  due. 

Amdition  sigh'd :  she  found  it  vain  to  trust 
The  faithless  adunm  and  the  crumbling  bust: 
Huge  moles,  whose  shadow  strctch'd  from  shore  to 

shore, 
Thsir  mins  perish'd,  and  their  place  no  more ! 
Convinc'd,  she  now  contracts  her  vast  design. 
And  all  her  triumphs  shrink  into  a  coin. 
A  narrow  orb  each  crowded  conquest  keeps, 
Beneath  her  palm  here  sad  Judc»  weeps. 
Now  scantier  limits  the  proud  arch  confine, 
And  scarce  are  seen  the  prostrate  Nile  or  Rhine; 
A  small  Euphrates  through  the  piece  is  roll'd, 
And  little  eagles  wave  ^eir  wings  in  gold. 

The  medal,  faithful  to  its  duuge  of  fame, 
Through   climes  and   ages  bears   eadi   focni   and 


In  one  sh<Nrt  view  subjected  to  our  eye, 
Gods,  emperors,  heroes,  sages,  beauties,  lie. 
With  sharpen'd  sight  pale  antiquaries  pore, 
Th*  inscription  value,  but  the  rost  adore  : 
This  the  blue  varnish,  that  tlie  grocn  cndcan, 
The  sacred  mst  of  twice  ten  hundred  years ! 
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To  gain  Poeenniiis  one  cmpk^  hii  tehemn, 
On^  gnsps  ft  Ceerops  in  ecstatic  dreams : 
Pow  Vadius,  long  with  learned  spleen  devoured. 
Can  taste  no  jdetture  since  his  shield  was  soour'd ; 
And  Curio^  restless  by  the  fair  one*8  side. 
Sighs  for  an  Otho,  and  neglects  his  bride. 

Thein  is  the  vanity,  die  kanung  thine: 
Touched  by  thy  hand,  again  Rome's  glories  sliine: 
Her  gods  and  godlike  heroes  rise  to  view, 
And  all  her  faded  garlands  bloom  anew. 
Nor  blush,  these  studies  thy  regard  engage ; 
These  plcas'd  the  fathers  of  poetic  rage : 
The  verse  and  sculpture  bore  an  equid  part, 
And  art  refloctcd  images  to  art 

Oh,  when  shall  Britain,  conscious  of  her  daira. 
Stand  emulous  of  Greek  and  Roman  fame  ? 
In  living  medals  see  her  wars  enrdll'd. 
And  vanquished  reahns  supply  recording  gold  ? 
Here,  rismg  bold,  the  patriot's  honest  face ; 
There,  wairiofs  ftowning  in  historic  brass : 
Then  future  ages  with  £light  shall  see 
How  Plato's,  Bacon's,  Newton's  looks  agree; 
Or  in  fair  series  laurel'd  bards  be  shown, 
A  Virgil  theve,  and  here  an  Addison. 
Then  shaU  thy  Craggs  (and  let  me  call  him  mine) 
On  the  cast  ore,  anomer  Pollio,  shine ; 
With  aspect  open  shall  erect  his  head. 
And  round  the  orb  in  lasting  notes  be  read, — 
^  Statesman,  yet  friend  to  truth !  fi£  soul  sinoere, 
In  action  faithful,  and  in  honour  dear ; 
Who  broke  no  promise,  serv'd  no  private  end, 
Who  gain'd  no  title,  and  who  lost  no  fticnd ; 
Ennobled  by  himself,  by  all  approv'd, 
Ajod  praia'd,  unenvy'd,  by  the  Muse  he  lov'd." 


EPISTLE    TO  DR.   ARBUTHNOT: 

BEING  THE  PROLOGUE  TO  THE   SATIRES.  . 

P,  Shut  up  the  door,  good  John !  fatigu'd  I  said. 
Tie  up  the  knocker,  say  I'm  sick,  I'm  dead. 
The  do^-atar  rages !  nay,  'tis  past  a  doubt, 
An  B«5dlam,  or  Pamassus,  is  let  out : 
Fire  in  each  eye,  and  papers  in  each  hand, 
They  rave,  recite,  and  madden  round  the  land. 

What  walls  can  guard  me,  or  what  shades  can  hide  ? 
They  pierce  my  thickets,  through  mv  grot  they  glide. 
By  land,  by  water,  they  renew  the  charge ; 
Tney  stop  the  diariot,  and  they  board  &e  barge. 
No  place  is  sacred,  not  the  church  is  free, 
£v'n  Sunday  shines  no  Sabbath  day  to  me; 
Then  from  me  mint  walks  forth  the  man  of  rfajrme, 
Happy  to  catch  me  just  at  dinner-time. 

Is  there  a  parson,  much  bemus'd-in  beer, 
A  mandlin  poetess,  a  rhyming  peer, 
A  derk,  foiedoom'd  his  father's  soul  to  crass. 
Who  pens  a  stanza^  when  he  should  engross  ? 
Is  there,  who,  lock'd  from  ink  and  paper,,  scrawls 
With  desperate  diarooal  round  his  darken'd  walls  ? 
^Ul  flj  to  Twit'nam,  and  in  humble  strain 
Apply  to  me,  to  keep  them  mad  or  vain. 
Arthur,  whose  giddy  son  neglects  the  laws, 
Imputes  to  me  and  my  damn'd  works  the  cause  t 
Poor  Comus  sees  his  frantic  wife  dope, 
And  cuzaea  wit^  and  poetry^  and  Pope. 


Friend  to  mv  Ufe  I  (which  did  you  not  polong. 
The  wodd  had  wanted  many  an  idle  song) 
What  drop  or  nostrum  can  this  plague  remove  ? 
Or  which  must  end  me,  a  fool's  wrath  or  love  ? 
A  dire  dilemma !  dther  way  I'm  sped ; 
If  foes,  they  nmte ;  if  friends,  they  read  me  dead. 
Seix'd  and  ty*d  down  to  judge,  how  wretdied  I ! 
Who  can't  be  silent,  and  who  will  not  lie : 
To  laugh,  were  want  of  goodness  and  of  grace ;     - 
And  to  be  grave,  exceeds  all  power  of  face. 
I  sit  with  sad  civility ;  I  read 
With  honest  anguish,  and  an  adiing  head ; 
And  drop  at  last,  but  in  unwilling  ears, 
This  saving  counsd,  *^  Keep  your  piece  lune  years." 

*'*'  Nine  years  !'*  cries  he,  who  high  \n  Drury-lane, 
Lull'd  by  soft  xephyrs  thzough  the  broken  pane. 
Rhymes  ere  he  wakes,  and  prints  before  term  ends, 
Oblig'd  by  hunger,  and  request  of  friends : 
*^  The  piece,  you  think,  is  incorrect  ?  why  take  it ; 
Vuk  all  submission ;  what  you'd  have  it,  make  it.'* 

Three  things  another's  modest  wishes  bound,- 
My  friendship,  and  a  prdogue,  and  ten  pound. 

Pithdleon  sends  to  me :  ^*  You  know  his  Grace ; 
I  want  a  patron;  ask  him  for  a  place.'* 
Pithdleon  libdl'd  me — "^  but  here's  a  letter 
Informs  you,  sir,  'twas  when  he  knew  no  better 
Dare  you  reflise  him  ?  Curll  invites  to  dine. 
He'll  write  a  journal,  or  he'll  turn  divine*'* 

Bless  me  I  a  packet — ^^  *Tis  a  stranger  sues, 
A  virgin  tragedy,  an  orphan  Muse.** 
If  I  dulike  it,  ''iuries,  death,  and  rage  !** 
If  I  approve,  *^  commend  it  to  the  stage.*' 
There  (thank  my  stars)  my  whole  commissiou  ends. 
The  players  and  I  are,  luckily,  no  friends. 
Fir'd  that  the  house  reject  him,  ^^  'Sdeath  !  I'll  print  it. 
And  shame  the  fools-lvour  interest,  sir,  with  Lintot.** 
Lintot,  dull  rogue !  will  think  your  price  too  much : 
'*  Not,  sir,  if  you  revise  it,  and  retouch." 
All  my  demurs  but  double  his  attacks : 
At  last  he  whispers,  ^^  Do;  and  we  go  snacks.*' 
Glad  of  a  quarrel,  straight  I  dap  the  deor, 
^^  Sir,  let  me  see  your  worics  and  you  no  more.** 

'Tis  sung,  when  Midas'  ears  b^^  to  spring, 
(Midas,  a  sacred  person  and  a  king) 
Ilis  very  minister,  who  spy'd  them  first, 
(Some  say  his  queen)  was  fore'd  to  speak,  or  burst. 
And  is  not  mine,  my  friend,  a  sorer  case. 
When  every  coxcomb  perks  them  in  my  face  ? 
A.  Good  friend,  forbear!  you  deal  in  dangerous  things, 
I'd  never  name  queens,  ministers,  or  kings ; 
Keep  dose  to  ears,  and  those  let  asses  prick, 
'Tis  nothing_P.  Nothing  ?  if  they  bite  and  kick  ? 
Out  with  it,  Dundad  I  let  the  secret  pass, 
That  secret  to  each  fbd^—that  he*8  an  ass : 
The  truth  once  told,  (and  wherefore  should  we  lie  ?) 
The  queen  of  Midas  dept,  and  so  may  I. 

You  think  diia  crud?  Take  it  for  a  rule, 
No  creature  smarts  so  little  as  a  fooL 
Let  peals  of  laughter,  Ck>drus !  round  thee  break. 
Thou  unooncem'd  canst  hear  the  mighty  crack : 
Pit,  box,  and  galleiy,  in  convulsions  hurl'd,' 
Thou  stand'st  unshook  amidst  a  bursting  worid. 
Who  shames  a  scribbler  ?   Break  one  cobweb  through, 
He  spins  the  dight,  sdf-pleasing  thread  anew : 
Destroy  his  fib  or  sophistry,  in  vain, 
The  creature's^at  his  dirty  work  again ; 
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ThronM  in  the  centre  of  hk  tfain  derigne, 
Proud  of  a  vwit  extent  of  flimsy  lines  I 
Whom  have  I  hurt  ?  has  poet  yet,  or  peer, 
Lost  the  szchM  eyebrow,  or  Parnassian  sneer  ? 
And  lias  not  Colly  still  his  lord,  and  whore  ? 
His  butchecs  Henira,  his  fteemasons  Moor  ? 
Does  not  one  table  Bavins  still  admit  ? 
Still  to  one  bishop  Philips  seem  a  wit  ?  [fend- 

Still  Sappho-^.  Hold;  for  God's  sake— .vou'tt  <a^ 
No  names — be  calm    learn  prudence  of  a  fhend : 
1  too  oould  write,  and  I  am  twice  as  tall ; 
But  foes  like  these—/*.  One  flatterer's  worse  than  alL 
Of  all  mad  creatures,  if  die  leam'd  axe  right. 
It  Is  the  slaver  kills,  and  not  the  bite. 
A  fool  quite  angry  is  quite  innocent : 
Alas !  'tis  ten  tunes  worse  when  they  repenU 

One  dedicates  in  high  hennc  prose. 
And  ridicules  beyond  a  hundred  foes : 
One  from  all  Grub-street  will  my  fame  defend. 
And,  more  abusive,  calls  himself  ray  friend. 
This  prints  my  letters,  that  expects  a  bribe. 
And  otfaen  roar  aloud,  ^  Subecrihe,  subscribe!" 

lliere  are,  who  to  my  person  pay  their  court : 
I  cough  like  Horace,  and  though  lean,  am  short, 
Ammon's  great  son  one  shoulder  had  too  high. 
Such  Ovid's  nose,  and,  "  Sir !  you  have  an  eye  !"— 
Go  on,  obliging  creatures,  make  me  see 
All  that  disgrac'd  my  betten,  met  in  me. 
Say  for  my  comfort,  languishing  in  bed, 
*•*'  Just  so  immortsl  Maro  held  his  head;" 
And  when  I  die,  be  sure  you  let  me  )mow 
Great  Homer  dy'd  three  thousand  years  ago. 

Why  did  I  write  ?  what  sin  to  me  unlmown 
INpp'd  me  in  ink ;  my  parents',  or  my  own  ? 
As  yet  a  child,  nor  yet  a  fool  to  fame, 
I  lisp'd  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came. 
I  left  no  calling  for  this  idle  trade. 
No  duty  bndce,  no  father  disobey'd : 
The  Muse  but  serv'd  to  case  some  friend,  not  wife ; 
To  help  me  through  this  long  disease,  my  life ; 
To  second,  Arbu£not !  thy  art  and  case, 
And  teach,  the  being  you  preaerv'd,  to  bear. 

But  why  then  publish  ?  Granville  the  polite, 
And  knowing  Walsh,  would  tell  me  I  could  write; 
WelUnatur'd  Garth  inflam'd  with  early  praise. 
And  Gongieve  lov'd,  and  Swift  cndur'd  my  lays ; 
The  courdy  Talbot,  Somera,  Sheffield  read, 
£v*n  mitred  Rochester  would  nod  the  head. 
And  St.  John's  self  (great  Dryden's  friends  before) 
With  open  aims  recdv'd  one  poet  more. 
Happy  my  studies,  when  by  these  approv'd ! 
Happier  meir  author,  when  by  these  belov'd ! 
From  these  the  world  will  judge  of  men  and  hooka, 
Not  from  the  Bumets,  Olmnixons,  and  Cooks. 

Soft  were  my  numbers :  who  could  take  oi&nce 
While  pure  description  held  the  place  of  sense  ? 
Like  gentle  Fanny's  was  my  flowery  theme, 
A  painted  mistreu,  or  a  purling  stream. 
Vet  then  did  Gildon  draw  his  venal  quill ; 
I  wish'd  the  man  a  dinner,  and  sat  still. 
Yet  then  did  Dennis  rave  in  furious  fret ; 
I  never  answer'd,  I  was  not  in  debt 
If  want  provok'd,  or  madness  made  them  print, 
I  wag'd  no  war  with  bedlam  or  the  mint 

Did  some  more  sober  critic  come  abroad ; 
If  wrong,  I  smil'd;  if  right,  I  kiss'd  the  rod. 


Pains,  reading,  study,  an  thek  just  ptetaxe. 
And  all  they  want  is  spirit,  taste,  and  sense. 
Commas  and  points  they  set  exactly  right, 
And  'twerp  a  sin  to  rob  them  of  their  mite. 
Yet  ne'er  one  sprig  of  laurel  grac'd  these  ribalds. 
From  slashing  Bentley  down  io  piddling  Tibbalds : 
Each  wight,  who  reads  not,  and  but  scans  and  spells, 
Each  WMd-catcfaer,  that  lives  on  syllabka, 
Ev'n  such  small  critics  some  repaid  may  claim, 
Preserv'd  in  Milton's  or  in  Shakspeare'a  name. 
Pretty  t  in  amber  to  observe  the  forma 
Of  hairs,  or  straws,  or  dirt,  or  grubs,  or  worms ! 
The  thinss  we  know  are  neither  rich  nor  rare, 
But  wonder  how  the  devil  they  got  there. 

Were  others  angry  ?  I  ^excua'd  them  too; 
Well  might  they  rage,  I  gave  them  but  thdr  due. 
A  man's  true  merit  'tis  not  hard  to  find ; 
But  each  man's  secret  standard  in  his  mind. 
That  casting-weight  pride  adds  to  emptioess, 
This,  who  can  gratify  ?  for  who  can  guess  ? 
The  baid  whom  pilfer'd  pastorals  renown. 
Who  turns  a  Persian  tale  for  half  a  crown. 
Just  writes  to  malie  his  barrenness  appear,       [year ; 
And  strains  from  faacd-bound  brains  ei^t  lines  a 
He,  who,  still  wanting,  though  he  lives  on  theft, 
Steals  much,  spends  little,  yet  has  nothing  h^ : 
And  he,  who  now  to  sense,  now  nonaense  leaning, 
Means  not,  but  blunders  round  about  a  meaning ; 
And  he,  whose  fustian's  so  sublimely  bad. 
It  is  not  poetry,  but  prose  run  mad : 
All  these,  my  modest  satire  bade  translate. 
And  own'd  thi^  nine  such  poets  made  a  Tate. 
How  did  they  fume,  and  stamp,  and  roar,  and  diafc ! 
And  swear,  not  Addison  himadf  was  safe. 

Peace  to  all  such  !  but  were  there  one  whose  fin> 
True  genius  kindles,  and  fair  fsme  inspires ; 
Blest  with  each  talent  and  each  art  to  please, 
And  born  to  write,  converse,  and  live  with  ease: 
Should  sudi  a  man,  too  fond  to  rule  alone, 
Bear,  like  the  Turk,  no  brother  near  the  throne, 
View  him  with  scornful,  yet  with  jealous  eyes. 
And  hate  for  arts  that  caus'd  himself  to  rise ; 
Damn  with  faint  praise,  assent  with  dvil  leer, 
And,  without  sneering,  teach  the  rest  to  sneer ; 
Willing  to  wound,  a^  yet  afraid  to  strike, 
Just  hmt  a  fault,  and  hesitate  dislike ; 
Alike  reseiv'd  to  bhmie,  or  to  conunend, 
A  timorous  fo^  and  a  suspicious  friend ; 
Dreading  ev'n  fools,  by  flatterers  besieg'd. 
And  so  obliging  that  he  ne'er  oblig'd ; 
Like  Cato,  give  his  little  senate  laws, 
And  sit  attentive  to  his  own  applause ; 
While  wits  and  templars  every  sentence  raise, 
And  wonder  with  a  foolish  face  of  praise — 
Who  but  must  laugh,  if  such  a  man  there  be  ? 
Who  would  not  weep,  if  Atticus  were  he  ? 

Mliat  though  my  name  stood  rubric  on  the  wallas 
Or  plaster'd  posts,  with  daps,  in  capitals? 
Or  smoking  forth,  a  hundred  bawken'  load. 
On  wings  o^  wuids  came  flying  all  abroad  ? 
I  sought  no  homage  from  the  race  that  write ; 
I  kept,  like  Asian  monarchs,  from  their  sight ; 
Poems  I  heeded  (now  bcrhym'd  so  long) 
No  more  than  thou,  great  George !  a  birth-day  bong. 
I  ne'er  with  wits  or  witlings  pass'd  my  days. 
To  spread  about  the  itch  of  vcnse  and  praise ; 
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Nor,  like  »  puppy,  daggled  through  the  town. 
To  fetch  and  carry  sing-soog  up  and  down ; 
Nor  at  rdiearsals  sweat,  and  mouth'd,  and  cxy'd, 
With  handkerchief  and  osange  at  my  side ; 
But,  sick  of  fops,  and  poetry,  and  prate, 
To  Buib  left  the  whole  Castalian  state. 

Prood  aa  ApdUo  on  his  fbiked  hill. 
Sate  fuIUblown  Buib,  pttff*d  by  every  quill ; 
Fed  with  soft  d«dicatk»  all  day  long, 
Horace  and  he  went  hand  in  hand  in  song. 
His  librany  (where  busts  of  poets  dead. 
And  a  tine  Pindar  stood  wimout  a  head) 
RcoeiT*d  of  wits  an  undistii^ishM  race, 
Who  first  his  judgment  aak^d,  and  then  a  place ; 
Much  ihey  extoIlM  his  pictures,  much  his  seat. 
And  flattered  e^ery  day,  and  some  days  eat ; 
Tin,  grown  more  frugal  in  his  riper  days. 
He  pidd  some  baxds  with  port,  and  some  with  praise, 
To  some  a  dry  rehearsal  was  Qssign^d, 
And  others  (harder  still)  he  paid  in  kind. 
Dryden  alone  (what  wonder !)  came  not  nigh, 
Dryden  alone  escap*d  this  judging  eye : 
But  still  the  great  have  kindness  in  reserve ; 
He  hdp'd  to  bury  whom  he  helpM  to  starve. 

May  some  dioioe  patron  bless  each  grey  goose  quill ! 
May  every  Bavtus  have  his  Bufo  stifi ! 
So  when  a  statesman  wants  a  day's  defence. 
Or  envy  holds  a  whole  week^s  war  with  sense, 
Or  simple  pride  for  flattery  makes  demands. 
May  dunce  by  dunoe  be  whistled  off  my  hands  I 
Blest  be  the  great!  for  those  they  take  away. 
And  those  duey  left  me— for  they  left  me  Gay ; 
Left  me  to  see  neglected  genius  bloom. 
Neglected  die,  and  tell  it  on  his  tomb : 
Of  aO  thy  blameless  life  the  sole  return 
My  verse,  and  Queensbeny  weeping  o*er  thy  urn ! 

Oh,  let  me  live  my  own,  and  die  so  too  I 
(To  live  and  die  is  alll  have  to  do) 
Maintain  a  poet*s  dignity  and  ease. 
And  see  what  fHends,  and  read  what  books  I  please : 
Above  a  patron,  though  I  condescend 
Sometimes  to  call  a  minister  my  friend. 
I  was  not  bom  for  courts,  or  great  affaiis ; 
I  pay  my  debts,  believe,  and  say  my  foayen ; 
Can  sleep  without  a  poem  in  my  head. 
Nor  know  if  Dennis  be  alive  or  dead. 

Why  am  I  aak*d  what  next  shall  see  the  light  f    * 
Heavens !  was  I  bom  for  nothing  but  to  write  ? 
Has  life  no  jo]rs  for  me?  or  (to  bs  grave) 
Have  I  no  friend  to  serve,  no  soul  to  save  ? 
*'*'  I  found  him  close  with  Swift — ^Indeed?  no  doubt 
(Cries  piadng  Balbus)  somethins  will  come  out.** 
*Tis  all  in  vain,  deny  it  as  I  wilL 
^*-  No,  such  a  genius  never  can  lie  stUl:" 
And  then  for  mine  obligingly  mistakes 
The  first  lampoon  Sir  Will  or  Bubo  makes. 
Poor  guiltless  I !  and  can  I  choose  but  smile, 
Wlien  every  coxcomb  knows  me  by  my  style  ? 

Curst  be  the  verse,  how  well  soe'er  it  flow. 
That  tends  to  make  one  worthy  man  my  foe, 
Give  virtue  scandal,  innocence  a  fosr. 
Or  firom  the  soft^y'd  virgin  steal  a  tear ! 
But  he  who  hurts  a  harmless  neighbour's  peace, 
Insults  foS'n  worth,  or  beauty  in  distress. 
Who  loves  alie,  lame  slander  hdps  about. 
Who  writea  a  libel,  or  who  copies  out : 


That  fop,  whose  pride  affects  a  patran's  name, 
Yet  absent,  wounds  an  author's  nonest  fame : 
Who  can  your  merit  selfishly  approve. 
And  show  Uie  sense  of  it  without  the  love ; 
Who  has  the  vanity  to  call  you  friend, 
V.et  wants  the  honour,  injur'd,  to  defoid ; 
Who  tells  whate'er  you  think,  wliate'er  you  say. 
And,  if  he  lie  not,  must  at  least  betray : 
Who  to  the  Dean  end  silver  bell  can  swear, 
And  sees  at  Cannons  what  was  never  thoe ; 
Who  reads  but  with  a  lust  to  misapply. 
Make  satire  a  lampoon,  and  fiction  he; 
A  lash  like  mine  no  honest  man  shall  dread. 
But  all  such  babbling  blockheads  in  his  stead. 

Let  Sporus  tremble — J.  What  ?  that  thing  of  silk, 
Sporus,  that  mere  wliite  curd  of  ass's  milk  ? 
Satire  or  sense,  alas !  can  Sporus  fed  ? 
Who  breaks  a  butterfly  i^Km  a  wheel  ? 
P.  Yet  let  me  flap  this  bog  with  gilded  wings. 
This  painted  child  of  dirt,  that  stinks  and  smigs ; 
Whose  buss  the  witty  and  the  fair  annoys. 
Yet  wit  ne'er  tastes,  and  beauty  ne'er  enjoys : 
So  weU-bred  spaniels  dviUy  ddight 
In  mumbling  of  the  game  they  dare  not  bite. 
Eternal  smiles  his  emptiness  betray. 
As  shallow  streams  run  dimpling  aU  the  way. 
Whether  m  florid  impotence  he  speaks. 
And,  as  the  prompter  breathes,  the  puj^iet  squeaks ; 
Or  at  the  ear  of  Eve,  familiar  toad. 
Half  froth,  half  venom,  spiu  himsdf  abroad. 
In  puns,  or  politics,  or  tales,  or  lies. 
Or  spite,  or  smut,  or  rhymqs,  or  blanthendes. 
His  wit  all  see-saw,  between  that  and  this. 
Now  high,  now  low,  now  master  up,  now  miss. 
And  he  himself  one  vile  antithesis. 
Amphibious  thing !  that,  acting  dther  part. 
The  trifling  head,  or  the  corrupted  heart, 
Fop  at  the  toilet,  flatterer  at  the  board. 
Now  trips  a  ladv,  and  now  struts  a  lonL 
Eve's  tempter  thus  the  Rabbins  have  ezpiest, 
A  cherub's  face,  a" reptile  all  the  rest; 
Beauty  that  shocks  you,  parts  that  none  can  trust. 
Wit  that  can  creep,  and  pride  that  licks  the  dust. 

Not  fortune's  worshipper,  nor  fashion's  fool, 
Nor  lucre's  madman,  nor  ambition's  tool. 
Not  proud,  nor  servile,  be  one  poet's  praise ; 
That,  if  he  pleased,  he  pleas'd  by  noanly  ways: 
That  flattery,  ev'n  to  kings,  he  hdd  a  shsme. 
And  thought  a  lie  in  verse  or  prose  the  same ; 
That  not  in  fancy's  maze  he  wander'd  long, 
But  stoop'd  to  truth,  and  mondiz'd  his  song : 
That  not  for  fame,  but  virtue's  better  end. 
He  stood  the  furious  foe,  the  timid  friend. 
The  damning  critic,  half.«pproving  wit. 
The  coxcomb  hit,  or  fearing  to  be  liit ; 
Laugh'd  at  the  loss  of  friends  he  never  had. 
The  dull,  the  proud,  the  wicked,  and  the  mad ; 
The  distant  tlneats  of  vengeance  on  his  head. 
The  blow  unfdt,  the  tear  he  never  shed ; 
The  tale  reviv'd,  the  lie  so  oft  o'erthrown, 
Th'  imputed  trash,  and  dullness  not  his  own ; 
The  morals  blacken'd  when  the  writings  'acapc. 
The  libd'd  person,  and  the  pictur'd  shape ; 
Abuse  on  all  he  lov'd,  or  lov'd  him,  spread, 
A  friend  in  exile,  or  a  father  dead ; 
The  whisper,  that  to  greatness  still  too  near, 
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Periiapa,  yet  viBratts  on  hb  Bofoelgn's  ear— . 
Wdcome  ibr  thee,  fair  Tirtue !  all  the  past: 
For  thee,  fair  virtue !  welcome  et*D  the  last ! 

A,  But  why  insult  the  poor,  affiont  the  great  ? 
P.  A  knave^B  a  knave,  to  me,  in  every  state ; 
Alike  my  soom,  if  he  succeed  or  fail, 
Sponis  at  court,  or  Japhet  in  a  jail ; 
A  hireline  saibbler,  or  a  hireling  peer, 
Knight  of  the  post  corrupt,  or  of  the  shiie ; 
If  on  a  pillory,  or  near  a  throne, 
He  gain  his  prince's  ear,  or  lose  his  own. 

Yet  soft  by  nature,  more  a  dupe  than  wit, 
Sappho  can  tdl  you  how  this  man  was  bit : 
This  dreaded  satirist  Dennis  will  confess 
Foe  to  his  pride,  but  friend  to  his  distress  : 
80  humble,  he  has  knock'd  at  Tibbald^s  door. 
Has  drunk  with  Gibber,  nay,  has  rhymM  for  More. 
Full  ten  yean  slandered,  did  he  once  reply  ? 
Three  thousand  suns  went  down  on  Welsted^s  lie. 
To  please  a  mistress  one  aspersed  his  life ; 
He  lash'd  him  not,  but  let  her  be  his  wife : 
Let  Budget  charge  low  Grub-street  on  his  quill. 
And  write  whatever  he  pleas*d,  except  his  will; 
Let  the  two  Gurlls  of  town  and  court,  abuse 
His  father,  mother,  body,  soul,  and  Muse. 
Yet  why  ?  that  father  held  it  for  a  rule, 
It  was  a  sin  to  call  his  neighbour  fool : 
4?hat  harmless  mother  thought  no  wife  a  whore : 
Hear  this,  and  spare  his  family,  James  More ! 
Unspotted  names,  and  memorable  long ! 
If  there  be  force  in  virtue,  or  in  song. 

Of  gentle  blood  (port  shed  in  honour^s  cause, 
While  yet  in  Britain  honour  had  applause) 
Eadi  parent  sprung — A.  What  fortune,  pray  ?— 

P.  Their  own. 
And  better  got,  than  Bestia^s  from  the  throne. 
Bom  to  no  pride,  inheriting  no  strife. 
Nor  marrying  discord  in  a  noble  wife, 
Stranger  to  civil  and  religious  rage. 
The  good  man  walkM  innoxious  through  his  age. 
No  courts  he  saw,  no  suits  would  ever  try. 
Nor  dar*d  an  oath,  nor  hazarded  a  lie : 
Unleam'd,  he  knew'  no  schoolman's  subtle  art ; 
No  language,  but  the  language  of  the  heart : 
By  nature  honest,  by  experience  wise ; 
Healthy  by  temperance,  and  by  exercise ; 
His  life,  though  long,  to  sickness  past  unknown, 
His  death  was  instant,  and  without  a  groan. 
O  grant  me  thus  to  live,  and  thus  to  die ! 
Wno  sprung  from  kings  shall  know  less  joy  than  I. 

O  friend,  may  each  domestic  bliss  be  thine ! 
Be  no  unpleasing  melancholy  mine : 
Me  let  the  tender  office  long  engage 
To  rock  the  cradle  of  reposing  age. 
With  lenient  arts  extend  a  mother's  breath. 
Make  languor  smile,  and  smooth  the  bed  oif  death. 
Explore  me  though^  explain  the  asking  eye, 
And  keep  awhile  one  parent  from  the  sky  ! 
On  cares  like  these  if  length  of  days  attoid. 
May  Heaven,  to  Uess  those  days,  preserve  my  friend, 
Preserve  him  social,  cheeriul,  and  serene. 
And  just  as  rich  as  when  he  serv'd  a  queen ! 
A*  Whether  that  blessing  be  dcny'd  or  given. 
Thus  far  was  right— the  rest  belongs  to  Heaven. 


SATIRES  AND  EPISTLES  OF   HORACE 
IMITATED. 

BOOK  II.    SATIRE  I. 
TO   MR.  F0RT£8QUE. 

P.  There  are  (I  scarce  can  think  it,  but  am  told) 

There  are,  to  whom  my  satire  seems  too  bold : 

Scarce  to  wise  Peter  complaisant  enoui^ 

And  something  said  of  Chartrcs  much  too  rough. 

Tlie  lines  are  weak,  another's  pleaa'd  to  say. 

Lord  Fanny  spins  a  thousand  such  a  day. 

Timorous  by  nature,  of  the  rich  in  awe, 

I  come  to  counsel  learned  in  the  law  : 

You'll  give  me,  like  a  friend  both  sage  and  free. 

Advice ;  and  (as  you  use)  without  a  fee. 

F,  I'd  write  no  more. 

P.  Not  write?  but  then  1  think. 
And  for  my  soul  I  cannot  sleep  a  wink. 
I  nod  in  company,  I  wake  at  night. 
Fools  rush  into  my  head,  and  so  I  write. 

F.  You  could  not  do  a  worse  tiling  for  your  life. 
Why,  if  the  nights  seem  tedious— 4Mce  a  wife : 
Or  rather  truly,  if  your  point  be  rest. 
Lettuce  and  cowslip  wine ;  probatum  est. 
But  talk  with  Gebus,  Celsus  will  advise 
Hartshorn,  or  something  that  shall  doae  your  eyes. 
Or,  if  you  needs  must  write,  write  Caesar's  praise. 
You'll  gain  at  least  a  knighthood  or  the  bays. 

P,  What  ?  like  Sir  Richard,  rumbling,  rough,  and 
fierce. 
With  aims  and  Oooige  and  Brunswick,  crowd  the 

verse, 
Rend  with  tremendous  sound  3rour  ears  asunder. 
With  gun,  drum,  trumpet,  blundcriiuss,  and  thunder  ? 
Or  nobly  wild,  with  Budgel's  fire  and  force. 
Paint  angels  trembling  round  his  falling  horse  ? 

F.  Then  all  your  Muse's  softer  art  dliplay. 
Let  Carolina  smooth  the  tuneful  lay. 
Lull  with  Amdia's  liquid  name  the  Nine, 
And  sweetly  flow  through  all  the  royal  line. 

P.  Alas !  few  verses  touch  their  nicer  ear ; 
They  scarce  can  bear  their  laureate  twice  a  year; 
And  justly  Caesar  scorns  the  poet's  lays ; 
It  is  to  history  he  trusts  for  praise. 

F,  Better  be  Cibber,  I'll  maintain  it  still, 
Tlian  ridicule  all  taste,  blaspheme  quadrille, 
Abuse  the  city's  best  good  men  in  metre. 
And  laugh  at  peers  that  put  their  trust  in  Peter. 
Ev'n  those  you  toudi  not,  hate  you. 

P.  What  should  ail  'em  ? 

F.  A  hundred  smart  in  Timon  and  in  Balaam : 
The  fewer  still  you  name,  you  wound  the  more ; 
Bond  is  but  one,  but  Harpax  is  a  score. 

P.  Each  mortal  has  his  pleasure :  none  deny 
Scarsdale  his  bottle,  Darty  his  ham-pie ! 
Ridotta  sips  and  dsnces,  till  she  sec 
The  doubling  lustres  dance  as  fast  as  she ; 
F— loves  the  senate,  HockleyJide  his  brother. 
Like  in  all  eke,  as  one  egg  to  another. 
I  love  to  pour  out  all  myself,  as  plain 
As  downright  Shippen,  or  as  old  Montaigne: 
In  them,  as  certain  to  be  lov'd  as  seen. 
The  soul  stood  forth,  nor  kept  a  thought  within  ; 
In  ine  what  spots  (for  spots  I  have)  appear. 
Will  prove  at  least  the  medium  must  be  clears 
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In  this  impartial  glaaa,  my  Mote  intenda 
Fair  to  expose  myself,  my  foes,  my  frtenda ; 
Publish  the  present  age ;  and  where  my  text 
Is  vice  too  h^,  reserve  it  for  the  next: 
]Vly  foes  shall  ndsh  mv  life  a  longer  date. 
And  every  Mend  the  leas  lament  my  fate. 

My  head  and  heart  thus  flowing  through  my  qnill, 
Verseman  or  pioseman,  term  me  whidi  you  will ; 
Papist  or  Protestant,  or  both  between. 
Like  good  Eraamua,  in  an  honest  mean, 
In  moderation  pkdng  all  my  gloiy, 
H^hUe  Tories  call  me  Whig,  and  Whigs  a  Tory. 

Satire's  my  weapon,  but  I*m  too  discreet 
To  run  a-muck,  and  tilt  at  alll  meet; 
I  only  wear  it  in  a  land  of  Hectors, 
Thieves,  supercargoes,  sharpers,  anddiiedors. 
Save  but  our  anny !  and  let  Jove  incmst 
Swords,  pikes,  snd  guns,  with  everlasting  rust ! 
Peace  is  my  dear  ddight — hot  Fleury^s  more : 
But  tottdi  me,  and  no  minister  so  sore. 
VHioe'er  offends,  at  some  unlucky  time 
Slides  into  verse,  snd  hitches  in  a  ihyme, 
Sacrod  to  ridicule  his  whole  life  U»g, 
And  the  sad  burden  of  some  merry  song. 

Slander  or  poison  dread  from  Delia's  rage ; 
Hard  words  or  hanging,  if  your  judge  be  Page : 
From  iixrious  Sappho  scarce  a  milder  fate; 
P-xM  by  her  love,  or  libdl'd  by  her  hate.     . 
Its  proper  power  to  hurt  each  creature  feels ; 
Bulls  aim  their  horns,  snd  asses  lift  their  hseb; 
'Tis  a  bear's  talent  not  to  kick,  but  hug ; 
And  no  man  wonders  he's  not  stung  by  pug. 
So  drink  with  Waters,  or  widi  Chartres  eat. 
They'll  never 'poison  you,  they'll  only  cheat. 

Then,  learned  sur  I  (to  cut  the  matter  short) 
Hliate'er  my  fiifee,  or  well  or  ill  at  court ; 
Whether  old  Me,  with  faint  but  cheerful  ray, 
Attends  to  gild  the  evening  of  my  day. 
Or  death's  black  wing  already  be  display'd. 
To  wrap  me  in  the  univetsal  shade; 
Whether  the  darken'd  room  to  muse  invite, 
Or  whiten'd  wall  provoke  the  skewer  to  write ; 
In  dunmce,  exile,  bedlam,  or  tiie  mint. 
Like  Lee  or  Budgel,  I  wOl  rhyme  and  print. 

F.  Alas,  young  man  I  your  days  can  ne'er  be  long ; 
In  flower  of  age  you  perish  for  a  song ! 
Plums  and  direetors,  Shylock  and  his  wife. 
Win  dub  their  testers,  now,  to  tske  your  Ufe  I 

P.  What?  ann'd  for  virtue  when  I  point  the  pen, 
Brand  the  bold  front  of  shameless  guilty  men ; 
Bash  the  proud  gamester  in  his  gilded  car ; 
Bare  the  mean  heart  that  lurks  beneath  a  star; 
Can  there  be  wanting  to  defend  her  cause. 
Lights  of  the  church,  or  guardians  of  the  laws  ? 
Could  penaion'd  Boileau  lash  in  honest  strain 
Flatterers  and  bigots  ev'n  in  Louis'  reign  ? 
Could  laureate  Bryden  pimp  and  firiar  engage, 
Yet  neither  Charles  nor  James  be  in  a  rage  ? 
And  I  not  strip  the  gilding  off  a  knave, 
Unplac'd,  unpension'd,  no  man's  heir  or  slave  ? 
I  will,  or  perudi  in  the  generous  cause: 
Hear  this,  and  tremble !  you,  who  'scape  the  laws. 
Yes,  while  I  live,  no  rich  or  noble  knave 
Shall  walk  the  world,  in  credit,  to  his  grave. 
To  virtue  only  and  her  friends,  a  friend. 
The  woild  beside  may  murmur,  or  conunend. 


Know,  all  Uis  distant  dhi  that  woild  ean  keep. 
Rolls  o'er  my  grotto,  and  but  soothes  my  sleep. 
There,  my  retreat  the  best  compsnions  grace, 
Chiefs  out  of  wsr,  and  statesmen  out  of  place. 
There  St  John  mingles  with  my  fHendly  bowl 
The  feast  of  reason  snd  the  flow  of  soul : 
And  he,  whose  lightning  piere'd  th'  Iberian  lines. 
Now  forms  my  quincunx,  and  now  ranks  my  vines; 
Or  tames  the  genius  of  the  stubborn  plain 
Almost  as  quickly  ss  he  conquer'd  Spain. 

Envy  must  own,  I  live  among  the  great. 
No  pimp  of  pleasure,  and  no  spy  of  state ; 
With  eyes  that  pry  not,  tongue  that  ne'er  repeats ; 
F(md  to  spread  friendships,  but  to  cover  heats ; 
To  help  who  want,  to  forward  who  excel ; 
This,  all  who  know  me,  know;  who  love  me,  tell ; 
And  who  unknown  defame  me,  let  them  be 
Scribblers  or  peers,  alike  are  mob  to  me. 
This  is  my  plea,  on  this  I  rest  my  cause — 
What  saith  my  counsel,  learned  in  the  laws? 

F.  Your  plea  is  good;  but  still  I  say,  beware ! 
Laws  are  expUin'd  by  men — so  have  a  care. 
It  stands  on  record,  that  in  Richard's  times 
A  man  was  hang'd  for  very  honest  rhjmnes ; 
Consult  the  statute,  quart.  I  think,  it  is, 
Edwardi  text,  atprkn,  et  quint.  EUz, 
See  libeb,  satiresljiere  you  have  it — read. 

P.  Libds  and  satires  I  lawless  things  indeed  f 
But  gmve  epistles,  bringing  vice  to  light, 
Such  ss  a  kmg  might  rnd,  a  bishop  write, 
Such  as  Sir  Robert  would  approve—. 

F.  Indeed ! 
The  case  is  alter'd — ^you  may  then  proceed ; 
In  such  a  esse  the  plaintiff  will  be  hiss'd. 
My  lords  the  judges  laugh,  and  you're  dismiss'd. 

BOOK  II.  SATIXE  II. 
TO  MR.  BETHEL. 

What,  and  how  great,  the  virtue  and  the  art 
To  live  on  little  with  a  cheerful  heart ! 
(A  doctrine  sage,  but  truly  none  of  mine) 
Let's  talk,  my  friends,  but  talk  before  we  dine; 
Not  when  a  g^t  buffet's  reflected  pride 
Turns  you  firom  sound  philosophy  aside ; 
Not  when  fWrni  plate  to  plate  your  eyebidls  roll. 
And  the  brain  dances  to  the  mantling  bowl. 

Hesr  Betiiel's  sermon,  one  not  veis'd  in  schools. 
But  strong  in  sense,  snd  wise  without  the  rules. 
^  Oo  work,  hunt,  exercise !  (he  thus  began) 
Then  scorn  a  homely  dinner,  if  you  can. 
Your  wine  lock'd  up,  your  butler  stroQ'd  abroad. 
Or  fish  deny'd  (the  river  yet  unthaw'd) : 
If  then  plain  bread  and  milk  will  do  the  feat, 
The  pleasure  lies  in  you,  snd  not  the  meat. 

Preach  as  I  please,  I  doubt  our  curious  men 
W.ill  choose  a  pheasant  still  before  a  hen ; 
Yet  hens  of  Oiiinea  full  as  good  I  hold. 
Except  you  eat  the  feathers  green  and  gold. 
Of  carps  and  mullets  why  prefer  the  great, 
(Though  cut  in  pieces  ere  my  lord  can  eat) 
Yet  for  small  turbots  such  esteem  profess  ? 
Because  Ood  made  these  large,  the  other  less. 
Oldfield,  with  more  than  harpy  throat  endued. 
Cries,  *'''  Send  me,  gods !  a  whole  hog  barbaaied  V* 
Oh  bhut  it,  soutii  winds !  till  a  stench  exhale 
Bank  as  the  ripeness  of  a  rabbit's  taiL 
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By  what  oiterioti  do  yon  eat,  d'ye  think. 
If  this  is  prisM  for  swceinefla,  that  fbr  stinkY 
When  the  tirM  slutton  hd>oun  through  a  treat, 
He  finds  no  leUA  in  the  sweetest  meat, 
He  calls  for  something  bitten,  something  sour, 
And  the  rich  feast  concludes  extzemelv  pgor: 
Cheap  eggs,  and  herbs,  and  olives,  stiu  we  see; 
Thus  much  is  left  of  old  simplid^  ! 
The  robin  iwUbreast  till  of  late  had  rest. 
And  children  sacred  held  a  martin's  nesV 
Till  becaficos  sold  so  dev'lish  dear 
To  one  that  was,  or  would  haye  been^  a  peer. 
Let  me  extol  a  cat  on  oysters  fed, 
1*11  have  a  party  at  the  BedfordJiead ; 
Or  ev*n  to  crack  live  erawfish  recommend, 
Vd  never  doubt  at  court  to  make  a  Mend. 

*Tis  yet  in  vain,  I  own,  to  keq>  a  pother 
About  one  vice,  and  £bU  into  the  other: 
Between  excess  and  famine  lies  a  mean ; 
Plain,  but  not  sordid ;  though  not  splendid,  dean. 

Avidien,  or  his  wife  (no  matter  whidi, 
For  him  you'll  call  a  dog,  and  her  a  bitch) 
Sell  their  presented  partridges,  and  fruiu. 
And  humbly  live  on  rabbits  and  on  roots: 
One  half.pint  bottle  serves  diem  both  to  dine, 
And  is  at  once  theii'  vinegar  and  wine. 
But  on  some  lucky  day  (as  whoi  they  found 
A  lost  bank-bill,  or  h«ud  their  son  was  drownM) 
At  such  a  feast,  old  vinegar  to  spare, 
Is  what  two  souls  so  generous  cannot  bear : 
OQ,  though  it  stink,  they  drop  by  drop  impart, 
But  souse  the  cabbage  with  a  bounteous  heart. 

He  knows  to  live,  who  keeps  the  middle  state, 
And  neither  leans  on  this  side  nor  on  that ; 
Nor  stops,  for  one  bad  cork,  hia  butler's  pay. 
Swears,  like  Albutius,  a  good  cook  away ; 
Nor  lets,  like  Nevios,  every  error  pass. 
The  musty  wine,  foul  doth,  or  greasy  glass. 

Now  hear  what  Ueisings  temperance  can  bring : 
(Thus  said  our  fidend,  and  what  he  said  I  sing) 
First  health :  the  stomach  (cramm'd  from  every  dish, 
A  tomb  of  boil'd  and  roast,  and  flesh  and  fish. 
Where  bile,  and  wind,  and  phlegm,  and  add  jar. 
And  all  the  man  is  one  intestine  war) 
Remembers  oft  the  scfaooUboy's  simple  faie. 
The  temperate  sleeps,  and  spirits  hffit  as  air. 

How  pale  each  worshipful  and  revarend  guest 
Rise  from  a  dexgy,  or  a  dty  feast ! 
What  life  in  all  that  ample  body,  say  ? 
What  heavenly  particls  inspires  the  day  ? 
The  soul  subsides,  and  wickedly  inclines 
To  seem  but  mortal,  ev'n  in  sound  divines. 

On  morning  wings  how  active  springs  the  mind 
That  leaves  the  load  of  yestenlay  behind  ! 
How  easy  every  labour  it  pursues  I 
How  coming  to  the  poet  every  Muse ! 
Not  but  we  may  exceed,  some  holy  time. 
Or  tir'd  in  search  of  truth,  or  search  of  rhyme : 
111  health  some  just  indulgence  may  engage ; 
And  more  the  sickness  of  long  life,  old  age ; 
For  fainting  age  what  cordial  drop  remains. 
If  our  intemperate  youth  the  vessel  drains  ? 

Our  fathers  prais'd  rank  vcn'son.    You  suppose, 
Pofaaps,  young  men !  our  fiithers  had  no  nose. 
Not  BO :  a  bu»  was  then  a  week's  repast, 
And  'twas  their  point,  I  weeo^to  make  it  last; 


More  pleas'd  to  keep  it  till  thdr  fUenii  OMild  come. 
Than  eat  tbe  sweetest  by  themselves  at  home. 
Why  had  not  I  in  those  good  times  ny  birtih, 
Ere  ooxoomb-pies  or  coxcombs  wen  on  eardi  ? 

Unworthy  he  tbe  voice  of  fome  to  heift. 
That  sweetest  music  to  an  honest  ear, 
^For  'faith.  Lord  Fanny  I  you  are  in  the  wrong. 
The  world's  good  word  is  better  than  a  Mog) 
Who  has  not  leam'd  ftcah  stnigean  aa ' ' 
Are  no  rewards  for  want  and  inamy  I 
When  luxury  has  licked  up  all  thy  pd^ 
Curs'd  bv  thy  neighbours,  thy  tmstees,  tkytdf. 
To  friends,  to  fortune,  to  mankind  a  shame, 
Think  how  posterity  will  treat  thy  name; 
And  buy  a  rope,  that  future  times  may  tell 
Thou  hast  at  least  bestow'd  one  penny  wdL 

''  Right,"  cries  his  lordship,  ''for  srogoe  in  need 
To  have  a  taste,  is  insolence  indeed : 
In  me  'tis  nobl^  suits  mv  birth  and  state. 
My  wealth  unwiddy,  and  my  heap  too  great.** 
Then,  like  the  sun,  let  bounty  spmad  her  ray. 
And  shine  tliat  superfluity  away. 
O  impudence  of  wealth  !  with  aU  thy  store, 
How  dar'st  thou  kt  one  worthy  man  be  poor  ? 
Shall  half  the  new-built  churches  round  diee  fall  ? 
Make  quays,  build  bridges,  or  repair  Wlutdudl ; 
Or  to  thy  country  let  that  heap  be  lent. 
As  M**o's  was,  but  not  at  five  per  cent. 

Who  thinks  ^at  fortune  cannot  diange  her  mind. 
Prepares  a  dreadful  jest  for  all  mankind. 
And  who  stands  saliest  ?  tdl  me,  is  it  he 
That  spreads  and  swells  in  puffd  praspcrity. 
Or  bless'd  with  Httle,  whose  preventing  care 
In  peace  provides  fit  anns  aoainst  a  war? 

Thus    Bethd   spoke,    i^o   always    speaks    hb 
thought, 
Aod  always  thhdcs  the  very  thing  be  on^t: 
His  equal  mind  I  copy  what  I  can. 
And,  as  I  love,  would  imitate  the  man. 
In  South-Sea  days  not  hsppier,  when  aonnis'd 
The  lord  of  thousands,  than  if  now  exds'd  ; 
In  forest  planted  by  a  fother*s  hand. 
Than  in  five  acres  now  of  rental  hmd. 
Content  with  little,  I  can  piddle  here 
On  broccoli  and  muttm,  round  the  yov; 
But  ancient  friends,  (though  poor,  or  oat  of  play) 
That  touch  my  bdl,  I  cannot  turn  away. 
'Tis  true,  no  tnrbots  dignify  my  boards. 
But  gudgeons,  flounders,  what  my  Thames  aflbrda : 
To  Hounslow-heath  I  point,  and  Banstead-down, 
Thence  comes  your  mutton,  and  these  eUeks  my 

own: 
From  yon  old  walnut-tree  a  shower  sbaB  fUl, 
And  0apes,  long  liugering  on  my  only  wall ; 
And  figs  from  standard  and  espaUer  jttin ; 
The  devil  is  in  you  if  you  cannot  dine :  [plaee) 

Then  cheerful  healths,   (your  misbew  siiaU  have 
And,  what's  more  rare,  a  poet  shall  say  grace. 

Fortune  not  much  of  faiunbling  me  can  boaat : 
Though  double-taxed,  how  little  have  I  lost  1 
My  life's  amusements  have  been  just  the  same, 
BeJfore  snd  after  standing  amiies  came. 
My  lands  are  sold,  my  hufaer's  house  is  gone ; 
I'll  hire  anodier's ;  is  not  that  my  own,  [gate 

And  yours,  my  friends  ?  through  whose  ftea.^ 
None  cQinss  too  csdy,  noM  de^rts  too  late; 
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For  I,  who  hold  nge  Homer's  rule  the  bcftt, 
Welcome  the  oamfaig,  qpeed  the  goins  guest. 

''*•  Pmy  heaven  it  MstI  (cries  Swift)  as  jfoa  go  on ; 
I  wish  to  Ood  this  house  had  been  tout  own : 
Pity !  to  buiM,  without  a  son  or  wife: 
Why,  yott*ll  enjoy  it  only  all  your  life.*' 
WeU,  if  the  use  tie  mine,  can  it  concern  one 
Whether  the  name  belong  to  Pope  or  Vernon? 
What's  property  ?  dear  Swift !  you  see  it  alter 
From  you  to  me,  from  me  to  Peter  Walter ; 
Or,  in  a  mortgage,  prove  a  lawyer's  share ; 
Or,  in  a  jointure,  vanish  from  the  heir; 
Or  in  pure  equity  (the  case  not  dear) 
The  Cnanceiy  takes  your  rents  for  twenty  year : 
At  best,  it  faJb  to  some  ungracious  son,  [own." 

Who  cries,   ^'My  father's  damn'd,  and  all's  my 
shades,  that  to  BaocHi  could  retreat  afford, 
Uecome  the  portion  of  a  booby  lord : 
And  Hemsley,  once  proud  Buckingham's  delight. 
Slides  to  a  scrivener,  or  a  city  knight 
Let  lands  and  houses  have  what  lords  they  will. 
Let  us  be  fix'd,  and  our  own  masten  still. 

BOOK  I.  XPI8TL2  I. 
TO  LOUD  BOLIKOBROKZ. 

8t  John,  whose  love  indulff 'd  my  labours  past. 
Matures  my  present,  and  shall  bound  my  iast ! 
Why  will  you  break  the  sabbath  of  my  days  ? 
Now  sick  alike  of  envy  and  of  praise. 
Public  too  long,  ah !  let  me  hide  my  age  I 
See  modest  Gibber  now  has  left  the  stage  t 
Our  generals  now,  retir'd  to  their  estates, 
Hang  thdr  old  trophies  o'er  the  garden  gates, 
In  life's  eool  evening  satiate  of  applanse, 
Nor  fond  of  bleeding  ev'n  in  Brunswick's  cause. 

A  voioe  there  is,  diat  whiqwrs  in  my  ear, 
('Tis  reason's  voice,  which  sometimes  one  can  hear) 
*■*  Friend  Pope !  be  prudent,  let  your  Muse  take  breath, 
And  never  gallop  Pegasus  to  death ; 
Lest  Btiflrand  stately,  void  of  fire  or  force. 
You  limp,  like  Blaamune  on  a  Lord  Mayor's  home." 

Farewell  then  vene,  and  love,  and  every  toy, 
The  rhymes  and  rattles  of  the  man  or  boy : 
What  ri^  what  true,  what  fit  we  justly  call. 
Let  this  be  aU  my  csre-^or  tihis  is  all : 
To  lay  this  harvest  up,  and  hoard  with  haste, 
What  every  day  will  want,  and  most  the  last. 

But  ask  not,  to  what  doctors  I  apply : 
Sworn  to  no  master,  of  no  sect  am  I : 
As  drives  the  storm,  at  any  door  I  Ihock ; 
And  house  with  Montaigne  now,  or  now  with  Locke : 
Sometimes  a  patriot,  active  in  debate, 
Mix  with  ihe  world,  and  battle  for  the  stale ; 
Free  as  young  Lyttidton,  her  cause  pursue, 
Still  tme  to  virtue,  and  as  warm  as  true : 
Sometimes  with  Aristippus,  or  Saint  Paul, 
Indulge  my  candour,  and  grow  all  to  all ; 
Back  to  my  native  moderation  slide, 
And  win  my  way  by  yieldii^  to  the  tide. 

Longy  m  to  him  who  works  for  debt,  the  day. 
Long  as  the  night  to  her  whose  love's  away, 
Long  as  the  year's  dull  arde  seems  to  run, 
Wlioi  tfas  brisk  minor  pants  for  twenty^-one ; 
So  alow  tfa*  onprofitaUe  momenls  roll. 
That  lock  up  aH  the  fhnetioiis  of  my  soul ; 


That  keep  me  fkom  myself ;  and  still  delfiy 
Life's  instant  busing  to  a  fatxm  day ; 
That  task,  which,  as  we  fUlow  or  dopise, 
The  eldest  is  a  feicd,  the  youngest  wise : 
Which  done,  the  poorest  can  no  wants  endure ; 
And  which  not  done,  the  richest  must  be  poor. 

Late  as  it  is,  I  put  myself  to  sdiool. 
And  fied  some  comfort,  not  to  be  a  fboL 
Weak  thoorii  I  am  of  limb,  and  short  of  sight, 
Far  from  a  lynx,  and  not  a  giant  quite ; 
I'll  do  what  Mead  and  Cheseiden  advise, 
To  keep  these  limbs,  and  to  preserve  these  eyes. 
Not  to  go  back  is  somewliat  to  advance. 
And  men  must  Wilk,  at  least,  before  they  dance. 

Say,  does  thy  blood  rebel,  ^y  bosom  move 
With  wretched  avarice,  or  as  wretched  love  ?      [ttol, 
Know,  there  are  words,  and  spells,  which  can  con- 
Between  the  fits,  this  fever  of  the  soul : 
Know,  there  are  rhymes,  which  fiesh  and  fJresh  apply 'd. 
Will  cure  the  snant'st  puppy  of  his  pride. 
Be  furious,  envious,  slothful,  mad,  or  drunk, 
Slave  to  a  wife,  or  vasssl  to  a  punk, 
A  Swits,  a  High  Dutch,  or  a  Low  Dutch  bear ! 
All  that  we  ask  is  but  a  patient  ear. 

'Tis  the  first  virtue,  vices  to  abhor; 
And  the  first  wisdom,  to  be  fool  no  more : 
But  to  the  world  no  bugbear  is  so  great, 
As  want  of  figure,  and  a  small  estate. 
To  either  IncQa  see  the  merchant  fly, 
Scar'd  at  the  spectre  of  pale  poverty ! 
See  hun,  with  pains  of  body,  pangs  of  soul. 
Bum  thiouffh  the  tropic,  fteese  beneath  the  pole  f 
WHt  thou  do  nothing  for  a  nobler  end. 
Nothing  to  make  philosophy  thy  friend  ? 
To  stop  thy  foolish  views,  thy  long  desires, 
And  ease  thy  heart  of  all  that  it  a£nhv8? 

Here  Wisdom  calls:  ^  Seek  virtae  fint,  behold! 
As  gold  to  silver,  virtue  is  to  gfdd." 
There,  London's  voice,  **-  Get  money,  money  still ! 
And  then  let  virtue  follow,  if  she  will.^' 
This,  this  the  saving  doctrine,  preaefa'd  to  all. 
From  low  St,  James's  up  to  high  St  Piul; 
From  him  whose  quills  stand  qniver'd  at  his  ear, 
To  him  who  notches  sticks  at  Westminster. 

Barnard  in  spirit,  sense,  and  truth  abounds ; 
Pray  then,   what  wants  he?    Fourscore   thousand 
A  pension,  or  such  harness  for  a  slave         [pounds ; 
As  Bug  now  has,  and  Dorimant  would  have. 
Bainaid,  thou  art  a  dt  with  all  thy  worth; 
But  Bug  and  D*!,  their  honours !  and  so  fbrth. 

Yet  every  diild  another  song  will  sing, 
"  Virtue,  brave  boys !  'tis  virtue  makes  a  king." 
True,  conscious  honour  is  to  feel  no  sin ; 
He's  arm'd  without  that's  innocent  within : 
Be  this  thy  screen,  and  this  thy  wall  of  brass; 
Compar'd  to  this,  a  mfaiister's  an  ass. 

And  say,  to  which  shell  our  applause  belong. 
This  new  courUjaigon,  or  the  good  old  song  ? 
The  modem  language  of  corrupted  peers. 
Or  what  was  spoke  at  Cressy  or  Poitiers  ? 
Who  counsels  best?  who  whispers,  "  Be  but  great. 
With  praise  or  infamy,  leave  that  to  fkte ; 
Get  piaee  and  wealth,  if  possible,  with  grace ; 
If  not,  by  any  means  get  wealth  and  place." 
For  wliat  ?  to  have  a  box  where  eunuchs  sing, 
And  foremost  in  the  drde  eye  a  king : 
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Or  he,  who  bids  thee  face  with  steady  view 

Proud  fortunei  and  look  shallow  greatness  tfarongh ; 

And  while  he  bids  thee,  sets  th*  example  too  ? 

If  such  a  doctrine,  in  St.  James's  air. 

Should  chance  to  make  the  well-diessM  rabble  stare ; 

If  honest  S  *  z  take  scandal  at  a  spark, 

That  less  admires  the  Palace  than  the  Park : 

Faith,  I  shall  give  the  answer  Rejnard  gave : 

*'*'  1  ^^annot  like,  dread  sire !  your  royal  cave ; 

Because  I  see,  by  all  the  tracks  about. 

Full  many  a  beast  goss  in,  but  none  comes  oat.** 

Adieu  to  virtue,  if  you*re  once  a  slave : 

Send  her  to  court,  you  send  her  to  her  grave. 

Well,  if  a  king's  a  li(»k,  at  the  least 
The  people  are  a  many-hc»ded  beast : 
Can  mey  direct  what  measure  to  pursue. 
Who  know  themselves  so  little  what  to  do  ? 
Alike  in  nothing  but  one  lust  of  gold. 
Just  half  the  land  would  buy,  and  half  be  sold  i 
Their  country's  wealth  our  mightier  misers  drain. 
Or  cross,  to  plunder  provinces,  the  main ; 
The  rest,  some  farm  the  poor-box,  some  the  pews ; 
Some  keep  assemblies,  and  would  keep  the  stews ; 
Some  with  fat  bucks  on  childless  dotards  fawn ; 
Some  win  rich  widows  by  their  chine  and  brawn ; 
While  with  the  silent  growth  of  ten  per  cent. 
In  dirt  and  darkness,  hundreds  stink  content. 

Of  all  these  ways,  if  each  pursues  his  own. 
Satire,  be  kind,  and  let  the  wretch  alone : 
But  show  me  one  who  has  it  in  his  power 
To  act  consistent  with  himself  an  hour. 
Sir  Job  sail'd  forth,  the  evening  bright  and  still, 
'«  No  place  on  earth  (he  cry'd)  like  Greenwich  hiU !" 
Up  starts  a  palace ;  lo !  th'  obedient  base 
Slopes  at  its  foot,  the  woods  its  sides  embrace. 
The  silver  Thames  reflects  its  marble  face. 
Now  let  some  whimsey,  or  that  devil  within 
Hliich  guides  all  those  who  know  not  what  they  mean, 
But  give  the  knight  (or  give  his  lady)  spleen  ; 
*'*'  Away,  away !  take  all  your  scaffolds  down. 
For  snug's  the  word :  my  dear  J  we'll  live  in  town.*' 

At  amorous  Flavio  is  the  stocking  thrown  ? 
That  very  night  he  longs  to  lie  alone. 
The  fool,  whose  wife  elopes  some  thrice  a  quarter. 
For  matrimonial  solace  dies  a  martyr. 
Did  ever  Proteus,  Merlin,  any  witch. 
Transform  themselves  so  strangely  as  the  rich  ? 
Well,  but  the  poor — ^The  poor  have  the  same  itdi ; 
They  change  their  weekly  barber,  weekly  news. 
Prefer  a  new  japanner  to  their  shoes ; 
Pischarge  their  garrets,  move.their  beds,  and  run 
(They  luiow  not  whither)  in  a  chaise  and  one ; 
They  hire  their  sculler,  and  when  once  aboard, 
Orow  sick,  and  damn  the  climate — like  a  lord. 

You  laugh,  half-beau,  half-sloven  if  I  stand. 
My  wig  all  powder,  and  all  snuff  my  band ; 
You  laugh,  if  coat  and  breeches  strangely  vary. 
White  gloves,  and  linen  worthy  Lady  Mary  I 
But  when  no  prelate's  lawn,  with  hanr.4hirt  lin'd. 
Is  half  so  inc^erent  as  my  mind. 
When  (each  opinion  with  .the  next  at  strife. 
One  ebb  and  flow  of  follies  all  my  life) 
I  plant,  root  up ;  I  build,  and  then  confound; 
Turn  round  to  square,  and  square  again  to  round ; 
You  never  change  one  muscle  of  your  face. 
You  think  this  madness  but  a  oomnum  caae^ 


Nor  once  to  Chancery,  nor  to  Hab  apply ; 
Yet  hang  your  lip  to  see  a  seam  awry  I 
Careless  how  ill  I  with  myself  agree, 
Kind  to  my  dress,  my  figure,  not  to  me. 
Is  this  my  guide,  phUosopher,  and  friend  ? 
This  he  who  loves  me,  and  who  ought  to  mend  ? 
Who  ought  to  make  me  (what  he  can,  or  none) 
That  man  divine,  whom  wisdom  caUs  her  own ; 
Great  without  title,  without  fortune  bless'd ; 
Rich  ev'n  when  plundcr'd,  honour'd  while  oppressM; 
Lov'd  without  youth,  and  foUow'd  without  power; 
At  home  though  exil'd ;  free  though  in  the  Tower; 
In  short,  that  reasoning,  high,  immortal  thing. 
Just  less  than  Jove,  and  much  above  a  king ; 
Nay,  half  in  heaven — except  (what's  mighty  odd) 
A  fit  of  vapours  cbuds  this  demi-god ! 

BOOK   I.      EPISTLE   VI. 
TO    MR.  MURKAT. 

*'*'  Not  to  admire,  is  all  the  art  I  know. 
To  make  men  happy,  and  to  keep  them  sou" 
(Plain  truth,  dear  Murray !  needs  no  flowers  of  speech, 
So  take  it  in  the  very  words  of  Creech.) 

This  vault  of  air,  this  congregated  baU, 
Self-centred  sun,  and  stars  that  rise  and  fkH, 
There  are,  my  friend !  whose  philosophic  eyes 
Look  through,  and  trust  the  Ruler  with  his  skies, 
To  him  commit  the  hour,  the  day,  the  year. 
And  view  this  dreadful  all  without  a  fear. 

Admire  we  then  what  earth's  low  erftrails  hold, 
Arabian  shores,  or  Indian  seas  infold ; 
All  the  mad  trade  of  fools  and  slaves  for  gold  ? 
Or  popularity  ?  or  stars  andrstrings  ? 
The  mob's  applauses,  or  the  gifts  of  kings? 
Say,  with  what  eyes  we  ought  at  courts  to  gsae. 
And  pay  the  great  our  homase  of  amaie? 

If  woJl  the  pleasure  that  nom  these  can  spring, 
The  fear  to  want  them  is  as  weak  a  thing ; 
Whether  we  dread,  or- whether  we  desixe, 
In  either  case,  believe  me,  we  admire : 
Whether  we  joy  or  grieve,  the  same  the  cnne^ 
Surpris'd  at.  better,  or  surpris'd  at  worse. 
Thus  good  or  bad,  to  one  extreme  betray 
Th'  unbalanc'd  mind,  and  snatch  the  man  away ; 
For  virtue's  self  may  too  much  seal  be  had; 
The  worst  of  madmen  is  a  saint  run  mad. 

Go  then,  and  if  you  can,  admire  the  state 
Of  beaming  diamonds,  and  reflected  plate; 
Procure  a  taste  to  double  the  surprise. 
And  gaze  on  Psiian  charms  with  learned  ejes; 
Be  struck  with  briflht  brocade  or  Tyiian  dye, 
Our  birth^y  nobles'  splendid  livery. 
If  not  so  pleas'd,  at  council  board  rcjoioe, 
To  see  their  judgments  hang  upon  thy  voice; 
From  mom  to  night,  at  senate,  rolls,  and  hall, 
Plead  much,  read  more,  dine  late,  or  not  at  all. 
But  wherefore  all  this  labour,  all  this  strife  ? 
For  fame,  for  ridies,  for  a  noble  wife? 
Shall  one  whom  nature,  learning,  birUi,  oonspir'd 
To  form,  not  to  admire,  but  be  admir'd. 
Sigh,  while  his  Chloe,  blind  to  wit  and  worth. 
Weds  the  rich  dulness  of  some  son  of  earth  ? 
Yet  time  ennobles,  or  d^gprades  eacii  line; 
It  brighten'd  Craggs's,  and  may  darken  thine : 
And  what  is  fame  ?  the  meanest  have  thdr  day ; 
The  greatest  can  but  blase,  and  psss  away. 
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GficM  as  thou  art,  with  all  the  power  of  words. 
So  known,  so  honourM  at  the  House  of  Lords  i 
Conspicuous  scene !  another  yet  is  nigh, 
(More  silent  far)  where  kings  and  poets  lie ; 
Where  Murray  (long  enough  hb  country's  pride) 
Shan  be  no  more  thra  TuIIy,  or  than  Hyde ! 

RackM  with  sdatics,  maityrM  with  the  stone, 
Will  any  mortal  let  himself  alone  ? 
See  Ward  by  batter'd  beaux  invited  over. 
And  desperate  misery  lays  hold  on  Dover, 
The  case  is  easier  in  the  mind*s  disease ; 
There  all  men  may  be  cur^d,  whene'er  Uiey  please. 
Would  ye  be  blest  ?  despise  low  joys,  low  gains ; 
Disdain  whatever  Combuiy  disdains ; 
Be  virtuous,  and  be  happy  for  your  pains. 

But  art  thou  one  whom  new  opinions  sway. 
One  who  believes  as  Tindal  leads  the  way. 
Who  virtue  and  a  church  alike  disowns. 
Thinks  that  but  words,  and  this  but-  brick  and  stones  I 
Fly  then,  on  all  the  wings  of  wild  desire, 
Adnure  whate*er  the  maddest  can  admire : 
Is  wealth  thy  passion  ?  Hence !  from  pole  to  pole, 
Wliere  winds  can  carry,  or  where  waves  can  roll, 
For  Indian  spices,  fbr  Peruvian  gold. 
Prevent  the  greedy,  or  outbid  the  bold : 
Advance  thy  golden  mountain  to  the  skies ; 
On  the  broad  base  of  fifty  thousand  rise, 
Add  one  round  hundred,  and  (if  that's  not  fair) 
Add  Gfty  more,  and  bring  it  to  a  square. 
For,  mark  th*  advantage ;  just  so  many  score. 
Will  gain  a  wife  with  half  as  many  more. 
Procure  her  beauty,  make  that  beauty  chaste, 
And  then  such  friends — as  cannot  fail  to  last. 
A  man  of  wealth  is  dubb'd  a  man  of  worth, 
Venus  shall  give  him  fonn,  and  Anstis  birUu 
(Believe  me,  many  a  Gennan  prince  is  worse, 
Who  proud  of  pedigiee,  is  poor  of  purse). 
His  wtsolth  brave  Timon  gloriously  confounds ; 
Aak'd  for  a  groat,  he  gives  a  hunched  pounds : 
Or  if  three  ladies  like  a  luckless  play. 
Takes  the  whole  house  upon  the  poet's  day. 
Now,  in  such  exigences  not  to  need. 
Upon  my  word,  you  must  be  ridi  indeed ; 
A  noble  superfluity  it  craves. 
Not  for  yourself,  but  for  your  fools  and  knaves ; 
Somediing,  which  fbr  your  honour  they  may  cheat, 
And  widA  it  much  becomes  you  to  fcnget. 
If  wealth  alone  then  make  and  keep  us  blest, 
Still,  still  be  getting,  never,  never  rest. 

But  if  to  power  md  place  your  passion  lie, 
If  in  the  pomp  of  life  consist  the  joy ; 
Then  hire  a  slave,  or  (if  you  will)  a  lord. 
To  do  the  honours,  anid  to  give  the  word ; 
Tell  at  your  levee,  as  the  crowds  approach. 
To  whom  to  nod,  whom  take  into  your  coach. 
Whom  honour  with  your  hand !  to  make  remarks. 
Who  rules  in  Cornwall,  or  who  rules  in  Berks: 
*^  This  may  be  troublesome,  is  near  the  chair : 
That  makes  three  members,  this  can  choose  amayor." 
Instructed  thus,  you  bow,  embrace,  protest, 
Adopt  him,  son,  or  cousin  at  the  least. 
Then  turn  about,  and  laugh  at  your  own  jesL 

Or  if  your  life  be  one  continued  treat, 
If  to  live  well  means  nothing  but  to  eat; 
Up,  up !  dies  Gluttony,  'ds  break  of  day. 
Go  drive  the  deer,  and  ^hag  the  fiimy  pr^  ;  ' 


With  hounds  and  horns  go  hunt  an  appetite— 
So  Russel  did,  but  could  not  eat  at  night ; 
Call'd  happy  dog !  the  beggar  at  his  door. 
And  envy'd  thirst  and  hunger  to  the  poor. 

Or  shail  we  every  decency  confouncT ; 
Through  taverns,  stews,  and  bagnios  take  our  round  ? 
Go  dine  with  Chartres,  in  each  vice  outdo 
K— I's  lewd  cugo,  or  Ty — ^y's  crew ; 
From  Latian  sirens,  French  Circiean  feasts. 
Return  weU  travell'd,  and  transform'd  to  beasts ; 
Or  for  a  titled  punk,  at  foreign  flame. 
Renounce  our  country,  and  degrade  our  name  ? 

If,  after  aU,  we  must  with  Wilmot  own. 
The  cordial  drop  of  life  is  love  alone, 
And  Swift  cry  wisdy,  **  Vive  la  bagatelle !" 
The  man  that  loves  and  laughs,  must  sure  do  well. 
Adieu  ~if  this  advice  appear  the  worst, 
E'en  take  the  counsel  which  I  gave  you  flrst : 
Or  better  precepts  if  you  can  impart, 
^VTiy  do,  m  follow  them  with  all  ray  heart. 

EPISTLE   I. 
TO   AUGUSTUS. 

While  you,  great  patron  of  mankind !  sustain 
The  balanc'd  world,  and  open  all  the  main ; 
Vour  oountiy,  chief,  in  arms  abroad  defend ; 
At  home,  with  morals,  arts,  and  laws  amend ; 
How  shall  the  Muse,  from  such  a  monarch  steal 
An  hour,  and  not  defraud  the  public  weal  ? 

Edward  and  Henry,  now  the  boast  of  fame. 
And  virtuous  Alfted,  a  more  sacred  name, 
After  a'life  of  generous  toils  endur'd. 
The  Gaul  subdued,  or  property  secur'd, 
Ambition  humbled,  miehty  cities  storm'd, 
Or  laws  establlsh'd,  and  the  world  reform'd  ; 
Clos'd  their  long  glories  with  a  sigh,  to  find 
Th'  unwilling  gratitude  of  base  mankind  ! 
All  human  virtue  to  its  latest  breath. 
Finds  envy  never  oooquer'd  but  by  death. 
The  great  Alddes,  every  labour  past. 
Had  still  this  monster  to  subdue  at  last 
Sure  fats  of  all,  beneath  whose  rising  ray 
Each  star  of  meaner  merit  fades  away ! 
Oppress'd  we  feel  the  beam  dii«ctly  beat, 
Those  sons  of  glory  please  not  till  they  set. 

To  thee,  the  world  its  present  homage  pays. 
The  harvest  early,  but  mature  the  praise » 
Great  friend  of  liberty  !  in  kings  a  name 
Above  all  Greek,  above  all  Rimoan  fame  r 
Whose  word  is  truth,  as  sacred  and  rever'd. 
As  Heaven's  own  orades  from  altars  heard. 
Wonder  ot  kings !  like  whom,  to  mortal  eyes 
None  e'er  has  risen,  and  none  e'er  shall  rise. 

Just  in  one  instance,  be  it  yet  confest 
Your  people,  sir,  are  partial  in  the  rest : 
Foes  to  all  living  worth  except  your  own. 
And  advocates  ror  foUy  dead  and  gone. 
Authors,  like  coins,  grow  dear  as  they  grow  old  ; 
It  is  the  rust  we  value,  not^he  gold. 
Chauoor's  wont  ribaldry  is  leam'd  by  rote. 
And  beastly  Skdton  heads  of  houses  quote : 
One  likes  no  language  but  the  Faery  Queene; 
A  Scot  will  fight  for  Christ's  Kirk  o'  the  Green ; 
And  each  true  Briton  is  to  Ben  so  civU, 
He  sweaii  the  Muses  met  him  at  die  Devil. 
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Though  justly  Greece  her  ddeit  ions  idmiies, 

Why  ehould  not  we  be  wiaer  than  our  afarea  ? 

In  every  public  virtue  we  exoel; 

We  build,  we  plant,  we  sing,  we  dance  as  well; 

And  learned  Athens  to  our  art  must  stoop. 

Could  she  behold  us  tumbling  through  a  hoop. 
If  time  improve  our  wits  as  well  as  wine, 

Say  at  what  age  a  poet  grows  divine  ? 

Shall  we,  or  shall  we  not,  account  him  so, 

Who  dy*d,  perhaps,  an  hundred  yean  ago  ? 

End  all  dispute ;  and  fix  the  year  precise 

When  British  bards  begin  t'  immortaliie. 
^^  Who  laats  a  century  can  have  no  flaw ; 

I  hold  that  wit  a  classic,  good  in  law.*' 
Suppose  he  wants  a  year,  will  you  compound  ? 

And  shall  we  deem  him  andent,  right  and  sound, 

Or  danm  to  all  etemi^  at  once. 

At  ninety-ninei  a  modem  and  a  dunce  ? 

*•''  We  shall  not  quarrel  for  a  year  or  two ; 
By  courtesy  of  England,  he  may  do.** 

Then,  by  the  rule  that  made  the  horse-tail  bare, 
I  pluck  out  year  by  year,  as  hair  by  hair, 
And  melt  down  ancients  like  a  heap  of  snow : 
Wliile  you,  to  measure  merits,  look  in  Stowe, 
And,  estimating  authors  by  the  year, 
Bestow  a  garland  only  on  a  bier. 

Shakspeare  (whom  you  and  every  play-house  bill 
Style  the  divine,  the  matrhlfss,  what  you  will) 
For  gain,  not  glory,  wing*d  his  roving  flight. 
And  grew  inomortal  in  his  ownjdespite. 
Ben,  old  and  poor,  as  little  seem*d  to  heed 
The  life  to  come,  in  every  poefs  creed. 
Who  now  reads  Cowley  ?  if  he  pleases  yet, 
His  moral  pleases,  not  his  pointed  wit ; 
Forgot  his  epic,  nay  pindaric  art ; 
But  still  I  love  the  language  of  his  heart. 

'^  Yet  surely,  surely,  thoe  were  famous  men ! 
Mlukt  boy  but  hears  the  sayiugs  of  old  Ben  ? 
In  all  debates  where  critics  beur  a  part. 
Not  one  but  nods,  and  talks  of  Jonson's  art, 
Of  Shakspeare*s  nature,  and  of  Cowley's  wit ; 
How  Bjaumont's  judgment  check*d  what  Fletcher 
How  Shadwell  hasty,  Wycheriey  was  dow;     [writ : 
But,  for  the  passions,  Southern  sure  and  Rowe. 
These,  only  these,  support  the  crowded  stage. 
From  eldest  Heywood  down  to  Cibber*s  age." 
All  this  may  be ;  the  people's  voice  is  odd. 
It  is,  and  it  is  not,  the  voice  of  God. 
To  Gammer  Gurton  if  it  give  the  bays. 
And  yet  deny  the  Caieleas  Husband  praise. 
Or  say  our  fathers  never  broke  a  rule ; 
Why  then,  I  say,  the  public  is  a  fooL 
But  let  tliem  own,  that  greater  faults  than  we 
They  had,  and  greater  virtues,  1*11  agree. 
Spenser  himself  afiects  the  obsolete, 
And  Sydney's  verse  halts  ill  on  Roman  feet : 
Milton's  Strang  puiion  now  not  heaven  can  bound. 
Now  serpent-like,  in  prose  he  sweeps  the  ground; 
In  auibbles,  angel  and  archangel  join. 
And  God  die  Father  turns  a  achoaUdivine. 
Not  that  I'd  lop  the  beauties  from  his  book. 
Like  slashing  Bentley  with  his  desperate  hook; 
Or  damn  all  Shakspeue,  like  th'  afiected  Ibol 
At  court,  who  hates  whate'er  he  read  at  schodL 

But  for  the  Wits  of  either  Charles's  days. 
The  mob  of  gentkmn  who  wrote  with  ease ; 


Sprat,  Carew,  Sedley,  and  a  famidiad  morti, 

(Like  twinkling  stars  the  miscellanifs  o*ar) 

One  simile,  that  solitary  shines 

In  the  dry  desert  of  a  mousand  lines,  [p*8^ 

Or  lengthen'd  thought  that  jdeiuns  through  many  a 

Has  sanctify'd  whole  poems  for  an  age. 

I  lose  my  patience,  and  I  own  it  too^ 

When  works  are  oensur'd,  not  as  bad,  but  new ; 

While,  if  our  elders  break  all  reason's  laws^ 

These  fools  demand  not  pardon,  but  ^plauae. 

On  Avon's  bank,  where  flowers  eternal  Uow, 
If  I  but  ask  if  any  weed  can  grow ; 
One  tragic  sentence  if  I  dare  dcxide, 
Mliich  Betterton's  grave  action  di|^y'd. 
Or  well.mouth'd  Booth  with  emphasis  prodaima, 
(Though  but,  perhaps,  a  muster-roll  of  names) 
How  wiQ  our  fathers  rise  up  in  a  rage. 
And  swear,  all  shame  is  lost  in  Geoqje's  age ! 
You'd  think  no  fools  disgnic'd  the  finmer  reign. 
Did  not  some  grave  examples  yet  remain. 
Who  scorn  a  lad  should  teach  his  father  sUD^ 
And,  having  once  been  wrong,  will  be  so  stilL 
He,  who  to  seem  more  deep  than  you  or  I, 
Extols  old  bards,  or  Merlin's  prophecy. 
Mistake  him  not;  he  envies,  not  admues. 
And,  to  debase  the  sons,  exalts  the  tires. 
Had  ancient  times  conspir'd  to  disallow 
What  then  was  new,  what  had  been  ancient  now  ? 
Or  what  remain'd,  as  worthy  to  be  read. 
But  learned  critics  of  the  mighty  dead  ? 

In  days  of  eaae,  when  now  the  weary  swocd 
Was  sheath'd,  and  luxury  with  Charles  rcatorM ; 
In  every  taste  of  foreign  courts  improved, 
''  AH,  by  the  king's  example,  liv'd  and  lov'd." 
Then  peers  grew  proud  in  iMmemanshin  t*  excd, 
Newmarket's  gk)^  rose,  as  Britain's  fdL; 
The  soldier  breath'd  the  gallantries  of  France, 
And  every  flowery  courtier  writ  romance. 
Then  marble,  soften'd  into  life,  grew  warm, 
And  yielding  metal  flow'd  to  human  form ; 
Lely  on  animatpd  canvas  stole 
The  sleray^cnre,  that  spoke  the  mdting  sobL 
No  wonder  then,  when  all  was  love  and  sport. 
The  willing  Muses  were  debanch'd  at  court  x 
On  eadi  enervate  string  they  taught  the  note 
To  pant,  or  tremble  through  an  eonuch^a  throat. 

But  Britain,  changeful  as  a  child  at  play. 
Now  calls  in  princes,  and  now  turns  away. 
Nt>w  Whig  now  Toiy,  what  we  lov'd  we  hate; 
Now  all  for  pleasure,  now  for  church  and  alalie ; 
Now  for  prerogative,  and  now  for  laws ; 
Effects  unhappy  I  fWim  a  noble  caose. 

Time  was,  a  sober  Englishman  would  knock 
His  servants  up,  and  rise  by  five  o'clock  ; 
Instruct  his  femjly  in  every  rule. 
And  send  his  wife  to  chuidi,  his  son  to  aohoaL 
To  worship  like  his  fethess,  was  Ids  care; 
To  teach  their  frugal  virtues  to  his  heir; 
To  move  that  luxury  could  never  hold; 
And  place,  on  good  aecnrity,  his  gold. 
Now  times  are  chang'd,  and  one  poetic  itch 
Has  seiz'd  the  court  and  dty,  poor  and  rich : 
Sons,  sires,  and  srandsiies,  aU  wUl  wear  dfaK  haya ; 
Our  wives  read  Milton,  and  our  daoghten  flays  ; 
To  theatres  and  to  rfhfarsals  tfavong ; 
And  an  our  ipaoe  at  table  is  a  aoDg. 
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I,  who  m>  oft  lenoufiee  the  Bf uses,  lie, 
Not  — ^B  fldf  e*er  teUs  more  fibs  than  I ; 
When  siek  of  Muse,  oar  follieB  we  deplore, 
And  promiae  our  best  friends  to  rhyme  no  more ; 
We  wake  next  morning  in  a  raging  fit, 
Ahd  call  for  pen  and  ink  to  show  oar  wit 

He  senrM  a  'prentieeship  who  sets  up  shop ; 
Ward  tiyM  on  puppies,  and  the  poor,  his  drop ; 
Ev'n  Radelifie's  doctors  travel  first  to  France, 
Nor  dare  to  practise  till  they've  leamM  to  dmce, 
Who  builds  a  bridge  that  never  drove  a  pile  ? 
(Should  Ripley  venture,  all  the  world  would  smile) 
But  those  who  cannot  write,  and  those  who  can, 
An  rhyme,  and  scrawl,  and  scribble,  to  a  man. 

Yet,  sir,  reflect,  the  mischief  is  not  great; 
These  madmen  never  hurt  the  church  or.state : 
Sometimes  the  folly  benefits  mankind ; 
And  rarely  avarice  taints  the  tuneful  mind. 
Allow  him  but  his  plaything  of  a  pen. 
He  ne*er  rebels,  or  plots,  like  other  men ; 
Flight  of  cashiers,  or  mobs,  he*ll  never  mind ; 
And  knows  no  losses  while  the  Muse  is  kind. 
To  cheat  a  friend,  or  ward,  he  leaves  to  Peter ; 
The  good  man  hnps  up  nothing  but  mere  metre, 
Enjoys  his  garden  and  his  book  in  quiet ; 
Ax^  then — a  perfect  hermit  in  his  £et. 

Of  little  use  the  man  you  may  suppose. 
Who  says  in  verse  what  others  say  in  prose : 
Yet  let  me  show,  a  poet's  of  some  weight. 
And  (though  no  soldier)  useftd  to  the  state. 
What  will  a  diild  learn  sooner  than  a  song  ? 
What  better  teach  a  foreigner  the  tongue  ? 
What's  long  or  short,  ea<£  accent  where  to  place. 
And  speak  in  public  with  some  sort  of  grace. 
I  scarce  can  think  him  such  a- worthless  thing, 
Unless  he  praise  some  monster  of  a  king : 
Or  virtue,  or  religion  tun  to  sport, 
To  please  a  lewd,  or  onbelieving  court 
Unhappy  Dryden ! — ^In  all  Charles's  days, 
Rosonmnon  only  boasts  unspotted  bays ; 
And  in  our  own  ^excuse  some  courtly  stains) 
No  whiter  page  man  Addison  remains ; 
He,  fipom  the  taste  obscene  reclaims  our  youth, 
And  sets  the  passions  on  the  side  of  tzuth, 
Fonns  itie  son  bosom  with  the  gentlest  art, 
And jpoara  each  human  virtue  in  the  heart 
Let  Ireland  tell  how  wit  upheld  her  cause. 
Her  trade  supported,  and  supplied  her  laws ; 
And  leave  on  Swift  this  grateful  verse  engrav'd, 
«  The  rights  a  court  attack'd,  a  poet  sav'd." 
Behold  the  hand  that  wrought  a  nati<m's  cure, 
Stretch'd  to  relieve  the  idiot  and  the  poor, 
Proud  vice  to  brand,  or  injured  worth  adom, 
And  stretch  the  ray  to  ages  yet  unborn. 
Not  but  there  are,  who  merit  other  palms ; 
Hopkins  and  Sternhold  glad  the  heart  with  psalms: 
The  boys  and  girls  whom  charity  maintains, 
Implore  your  help  in  these  pathetic  strains : 
How  coiJd  devotion  touch  the  country  pews, 
Unless  the  gods  bestow'd  a  proper  Muse  ? 
Verse  cheers  their  leisure,  verse  assists  their  work. 
Verse  prays  for  peace,  or  sings  down  Pope  and  Turk. 
The  sOenc'd  prncfaer  yields  to  potent  strain, 
And  feels  that  grace  his  prayer  besought  in  vain ; 
The  blessing  tibrflls  through  all  the  neighbouring 
And  Hearten  is  won  by  vioknce  of  song.       [tiuongi 


Our  rural  ancestors,  with  little  blest, 
Patient  of  hhaar  when  the  end  was  rest, 
Indulg'd  the  day  that  hous'd  &eir  annual  grain, 
With  feasts,  and  ofibrbgs,  and  a  thankful  strain ; 
The  joy  their  wives,  their  sons,  and  servants  share. 
Ease  of  their  toil,  and  partners  of  their  care  s 
The  laugh,  the  jest,  attendants  on  the  bowl, 
Smooth'd  every  brow,  and  open'd  every  soul : 
With  growing  years  the  pleasing  licence  grew. 
And  taunts  utemate  ixmooently  flew. 
But  times  corrupt,  and  nature  ill.inclin*d, 
Produc'd  the  point  that  left  a  sting  behind ; 
Till,  friend  with  friend,  and  families  at  strife. 
Triumphant  malice  rag'd  through  private  life. 
Who  felt  the  wrong,  or  fiear'd  it,  took  th*  alarm, 
Appeal'd  to  law,  ^d  justice  lent  her  ann. 
At  length,  by  wholesome  dread  of  statutes  bound. 
The  poets  leam'd  to  please,  and  not  to  wound : 
Most  waip'd  to  flattery's  side;  but  some,  more  nice, 
Preserv'd  the  freedom,  and  forbore  the  vice. 
Hence  satire  rose,  that  just  the  medium  hit. 
And  heals  with  morals  what  it  hurts  with  wit 

We  conquev'd    France,    but   fdt   our  captive's 
charms; 
Her  arts  victorious  triumph'd  o'er  our  aims ; 
Britain  to  soft  refinements  less  a  foe. 
Wit  grew  polite,  and  numbers  leam'd  to  flow. 
Waller  was  smooth ;  but  Dryden  taught  to  join 
The  varying  verse,  ihe  full  resounding  line. 
The  long  majestic  march,  and  energy  divine ; 
Though  still  some  traces  of  our  rustic  vein 
And  splayfoot  verse  remain'd,  and  will  remain. 
Late,  very  late,  correctness  grew  our  care, 
When  the  tir'd  nation  bream'd  from  civil  war. 
Exact  Radne,  and  Gomeille's  noble  fire, 
Show'd  us  that  France  had  something  to  admire. 
Not  but  the  tragic  spirit  was  our  own. 
And  fuU  in  Shakspeare,  fair  in  Otway  shone : 
But  Otway  fail'd  to  polish  or  refine, 
And  fluent  Shakspeare  scarce  effiu:'d  a  line. 
Ev'n  copious  Dryden  wanted,  or  forgot. 
The  last  and  greatest  art,  the  art  to  blot 
Some  doubt,  if  equal  jpaine,  or  equal  fire. 
The  humblor  Muse  of  comedy  require. 
But  in  known  images  of  life,  I  guess 
The  labour  greater,  as  th'  indulgence  less. 
Observe  how  sddom  ev*n  the  best  succeed : 
TeU  me  if  Congreve*s  fools  are  fools  indeed  ? 
What  pert  low  dialogue  has  Farquhar  writ ! 
How  Van  wants  grace,  who  never  wanted  wit ! 
The  stage  how  loosely  does  Astrcea  tread. 
Who  fairly  puts  all  characters  to  bed  t 
And  idle  Gibber,  how  he  breaks  the  laws 
To  make  poor  Pinkey  eat  with  vast  applause ! 
But  fill  their  purse,  our  poets'  work  is  done, 
Alike  to  them,  byjpathos  or  by  pun. 

O  you  !  whom  vanity's  light  bark  conveys 
On  fame's  mad  voyage  by  the  wind  of  pnuse. 
With  what  a  shifting  gale  your  course  you  ply. 
For  ever  sunk  too  low,  or  home  too  high ! 
Who  pants  for  glory  finds  but  short  repose, 
A  breath  revives  him,  or  a  bieaih  o'erthrows. 
Farewell  the  stage  t  if  just,  as  thrives  the  play, 
The  BiUy  bard  grows  fot,  or  falls  away. 

There  still  remains,  to  mortify  a  wit, 
The  many-headed  moDstcr  of  the  pit ; 
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A  aensdesa,  worthless,  an^  unhonour*d  crowd: 
Who,  to  disturb  their  betten  mighty  proud. 
Clattering  their  sticks  before  ten  lines  are  spoke, 
Call  for  the  fiurce,  the  bear,  or  the  black-joke. 
What  dear  delight  to  Britons  farce  affords ! 
Ever  the  taste  of  mobs,  but  now  of  lords ; 
(Taste,  that  eternal  wanderer,  which  flies 
rrom  heads  to  ears,  and  now  from  ears  to  eyes.) 
The  play  stands  stHl ;  damn  action  and  discourse, 
Back  fly  the  scenes,  and  enter  foot  and  horse ; 
Pageants  on  pageants,  in  long  order  drawn. 
Peers,  heralds,  bishops,  ermine,  gold  and  lawn ; 
The  champion  too !  and,  to  complete  the  jest. 
Old  £dward*s  armour  beams  on  Cibber's  breast. 
With  laughter  sure  Democritus  had  dy*d, 
Hi|d  he  beheld  an  audience  gape  so  wide. 
Let  bear  or  elephant  be  e*er  so  white. 
The  people,  sure,  the  people  are  the  sight ! 
Ah,  luckless  poet !  stretch  thy  limgs  and  roar, . 
That  bear  or  elephant  shall  heed  thee  more ; 
While  aD  its  throats  the  gallery  extends. 
And  all  the  thunder  of  the  pit  ascends ! 
Loud  as  the  wolves  dn  Orcas'  stonny  steep. 
Howl  to  the  roarings  of  the  Northern  deep. 
Such  is  the  shout,  the  long-applauding  note. 
At  Quin*s  high  plume,  or  01dfield*s  petticoat ; 
Or  when  from  court  a  birthday  suit  bestowM,  - 
Sinks  the  lost  actor  in  the  tawdry  load. 
Bootli  enters — hark !  the  universal  peal ! 
^  But  has  he  spoken  ?'*  Not  a  syllable. 
Wliat  shook  the  stage,  and  made  the  people  stare  ? 
Cato's  long  wig,  flowered  gown,  and  lacquerM  chair. 

Yet,  lest  you  think  I  rally  more  than  teach, 
Or  praise  malignly  arts  I  cannot  reach. 
Let  me  for  once  presume  t*  instruct  the  times 
To  know  the  poet  from  the  man  of  rhymes : 
*Tis  he  who  gives  my  breast  a  thousand  pains. 
Can  make  me  feel  each  passion  that  he  feigns ; 
Enrage,  compose,  with  more  than  magic  art ; 
With  pity,  and  with  terror,  tear  my  heart ; 
And  snatch  me,  o*er  the  earth,  or  uirough  the  air. 
To  Thebes,  to  Athens,  when  he  will,  and  where. 

But  not  this  part  of  the  poetjc  state 
Alone  deserves  the  favour  of  the  great : 
Think  of  those  authors,  sir,^  who  would  rely 
More  on  a  reader*s  sense,  than  gaaer's  eye. 
Or^ho  shall  wander  where  the  Muses  sing  ? 
MHio  climb  their  mountain,  or  who  taste  their  spring? 
How  shall  we  fill  a  library  with  wit, 
When  Merlin's  cave  is  half  unfumish'd  yet  ? 

My  liege !  why  writers  little  daim  your  thought 
I  guess ;  and,  with  their  leave,  will  tdl  the  frtult : 
We  poets  are  (upon  a  poet's  word) 
Of  all  mankind,  the  creatures  most  absurd : 
The  season,  when  to  come,  and  when  to  go, 
To  sing,  or  cease  to  sing,  we  never  know ; 
And  if  we  will  redte  nine  hours  in  ten, 
You  lose  your  patience  just  like  other  men. 
Then  too  we  hurt  otirsehres,  when,  to  defend 
A  single  verse,  we  quarrel  with  a  friend ; 
Repeat  unask'd ;  lament  the  wit's  too  fine 
For  vulgar  eyes,  and  point  out  every  line ; 
But  most,  when  straining  with  too  weak  a  wtng, 
We  needs  wiU  write  episdes  to  the  king ; 
And  from  the  moment  we  oblige  the  town. 
Expect  a  place,  or  pension  bom  the  crown ; 


Or,  dubb'd  historians  by  expien 
T'  enroll  your  triumphs  o'er  the  seas  and  land. 
Be  call'd  to  court,  to  plan  some  wprk  divine. 
As  once  for  Louis,  Boileau  md  Radne. 

Yet  think,  great  sir !  (so  many  virtues  shown) 
Ah,  think,  what  poet  best  may  make  them  known  ? 
Qt  choose  at  least  some  minister  of  grace, 
n^it  to  bestow  the  laureat's  weighty  place. 

Charles,  to  late  times  to  be  transmitted  fair. 
Assigned  his  figure  to  Bernini's  care ; 
And  great  Nassau  to  Kneller's  hand  deoneed 
To  fix  him  graceful  on  the  bounding  steed ; 
So  well  in  paint  and  stone  they  judg'd  of  merit : 
But  kings  in  wit  may  want  discerning  spirit. 
The  hero  William,  and  the  martyr  Chaoiea, 
One  knighted  Blackmore,  and  one  pension'd  Quarks  ; 
Which  made  old  Ben  and  surly  Dennis  swear, 
"  No  lord's  anointed  but  a  Russian  bear." 

Not  with  such  majesty,  such  bold  relief. 
The  forms  august,  of  king,  or  conquering  chief. 
E'er  swell'd  on  marble ;  as  in  verse  have  shin'd 
/In  polish 'd  verse)  the  manners  and  the  mind. 
Oh  !  could  I  mount  on  the  Msonian  wing, 
Your  arms,  your  actions,  your  repose  to  sing ! 
What  seas  you  travers'd,  and  what  fields  you  fought ! 
Your  country's  peace,  how  ofr,  how  dearly  bought ! 
How  barbarous  rage  subsided  at  your  word. 
And  nations  wonder'd  while  they  dropp'd  the  sword  * 
How,  when  you  nodded,  o'er  the  land  and  deep. 
Peace  stole  her  wing,  and  wrapp'd  the  world  in  deep  ; 
Till  earth's  extremes  your  meiUation  own. 
And  Asia's  tyrants  tremble  at  your  throne — 
But  verse,  alas !  your  majesty  disdains; 
And  I'm  not  us'd  to  panegyric  strains : 
The  zeal  of  fools  offends  at  any  time, 
But  most  of  all,  the  zeal  of  fools  in  rli3rme. 
Besides,  a  fate  attends  on  alll  write, 
That  when  I  aim  at  praise,  they  say  I  bite. 
A  vile  encomium  doubly  ridicules : 
There's  nothing  blackens  like  the  ink  of  foob. 
If  true,  a  woeful  liki^ess ;  and  if  lies, 
**  Praise  undeserv'd  is  scandal  in  disguise :" 
M^ell  loay  he  blush,  who  gives  it,  or  receives; 
And  when  I  flatter,  let  my  dirty  leaves 
(Like  journals,  odes,  and  such  forgotten  Aings 
As  Eusden,  Philips,  Settle,  writ  of  kings) 
Clothe  spice,  line  trunks,  or  fluttering  in  a  row, 
BdGringe  ^e  rails  of  Bedlam  and  Soha 

BOOK    II.      EPISTLE    II. 
"  Ludentis  gpedem  dabit,  et  torquebitur."    Hbr. 
Dear  Col'nel,  Cobham's  and  your  country's  friend ! 
You  love  a  verse,  take  such  as  I  can  send. 
A  Frenchman  comes,  presents  you  with  hia  boy. 
Bows,  and  begins — "  This  lad,  sir,  is  of  Blois  ; 
Observe  his  shape  how  dean  !  his  locks  how  curl'd ! 
My  only  son ;  I'd  have  him  see  the  world : 
His  French  is  pure ;  his  voice  too— you  shall  hear. 
Sir,  he's  your  slave,  for  twenty  pound  a.year. 
Mere  wax  as  yet,  you  fashion  him  with  ease. 
Your  barber,  cook,  uphdsterer,  what  you  please  i 
A  perfect  genius  at  an  opera  sgng — 
To  say  too  much  might  do  my  honour  wrong. 
Take  him  with  all  his  virtues,  on  my  word ; 
His  whole  ambition  was  to  serve  a  lord : 
But,  sir^  to  you,  wi^  what  would  I  not  part  ? 
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Thoogli  fidtli,  I  fear  'twill  bnAk  hifl  mother*8  heart. 
Once  (and  but  once)  I  caii^t  him  in  a  lie, 
And  then,  unwhipp^d,  he  luid  the  grace  to  cry : 
The  &iilt  he  has  I  fairly  shall  reveal, 
(Could  you  o'erlook  but  that)  it  is,  to  steaL*^ 

If,  after  this,  you  took  the  graceless  lad. 

Could  you  complain,  my  friend,  he  prov'd  so  bad  ? 

)   'Faith,  in  sudi  case,  if  you  should  prosecute, 

;    I  think  Sir  €rodfrey  should  decide  uie  suit : 

]  Who  sent  the  thief  that  stole  the  cash,  away, 

And  ponish'd  him  that'put  it  in  his  way. 

Consider  then,  and  judge  me  in  this  light ; 
I  told  you  when  I  went,  I  could  not  write; 
You  Hud  the  same';  and  are  you  discontent 
With  laws,  to  whidi  you  gave  your  own  assent  ? 
Nay  worse,  to  ask  for  verse  at  such  a  time  ! 
D'ye  thiidc  me  good  for  notldi^  but  to  rhyme  ?     * 

In  Anna's  wars,  a  8<ddier  poor  and  old 
Had  dearly  eam'd  a  little  purse  of  gold : 
Tir'd  with  a  tedious  march,  one  luckless  night, 
He  slept,  poor  dog !  and  lost  it,  to  a  doit. 
This  put  the  man  in  such  a  deA>erate  mind. 
Between  revenge,  and  grief,  and  hunger  jotn'd. 
Against  tibe  foe,  himself^  and  all  mankind. 
He  leap'd  the  trenches,  scal'd  a  castle-wall. 
Tore  down  a  itaodard,  took  the  fort  and  alL 
*'  Prodigious  wdl !"  his  great  commander  cry'd. 
Gave  him  much  praise,  and  some  reward  beside. 
Next  pleas'd  1^  ezceOence  a  town  to  batter, 
(Its  name  I  know  not,  and  'tis  no  great  matter) ; 
«>«  Go  on,  my  friend,  ^e  cry'd)  see  yonder  walls  I 
Advance  and  conquer !  go  whiere  glory  calls ! 
More  honours,  moie  rewards,  attend  the  brave.'* 
Don't  you  remember  what  ti^ly  he  gave  ? 
^^  D'ye  think  me,  noble  general,  sudi  a  sot  ? 
Let  Mm  take  castles  who  has  ne'er  a  groat" 

Bred  up  at  home,  full  early  I  begun 
To  read  in  Greek  the  wrath  of  Pdeus'  son. 
Besides  my  father  taught  me  from  a  lad. 
The  better  art  to  know  the  good  from  bad : 
(And  little  sure  imported  to  remove. 
To  hunt  for  truth  in  Maudlin's  learned  grove.) 
But  knottier  points  we  knew  not  half  so  well 
Depriv'd  us  soon  of  our  paternal  cell ; 
And  certain  laws,  by  sufferers  thought  unjust, 
Deny'd  all  posts  of  profit  or  of  trust : 
Hopes  after  hopes  of  pious  Papists  fail'd. 
While  mighty  William's  thundering  arms  prevail'd. 
For  right  hereditary  tax'd  and  fin'd. 
He  stuck  to  poverty  with  peace  of  mind ; 
And  me,  the  Muses  help'd  to  undergo  it ; 
Convict  a  Papist  he,  and  I  a  poet. 
But  (thanks  to  Homer)  hence  I  live  and  thrive, 
Indebted  to  no  prince  or  peer  alive. 
Sure  I  should  want  the  can  of  ten  Monroes, 
If  I  would  scribble,. rather  than  repose. 

VeazB  following  years,  steal  something  every  day, 
At  last  thqr  steal  us  from  ounelves  away ; 
In  one  our  frolics,  one  anrosements  end, 
Id  one  a  mistress  drops,  in  one  a  friend : 
This  subtle  thief  of  life,  this  paltry  time, 
What  wHl  it  leave  me,  if  it  snatch  my  rhyme  ? 
If  every  wheel  of  that  unweary'd  mill. 
That  tum'd  ten  thousand  verses,  now  stands  still  ? 

But  after  all,  what  would  you  have  me  do  ? 
IFben  out  of  twenty  I  can  please  not  two; 


When  this  heroics  only  dogns  to  praise^ 
Shaip  satire  that,  and  that  pindaric  lays  ? 
One  likes  the  pheasant's  wing,  and  one  the  leg  ; 
The  vulgar  boil,  the  learned  roast  an  egg. 
Hard  task !  to  hit  the  palates  of  such  guests, 
'When  Oldfield  loves  what  Dartmeuf  detests. 

But  grant  I  may  relapse,  for  want  of  grace. 
Again  to  rhyme :  can  London  be  the  place  ? 
Who  there  his  Muse,  or  self,  or  soul  attends, 
In   crowds,   and  courts,  law,   business,   fea.st8  and 
My  counsel  sends  to  exeoite  a  deed :  .  [friends  ? 

A  poet  begs  me  I  will  hear  him  read : 
In  Palace-yard  at  nine  you'll  find  me  there — 
At  ten,  for  certain,  sir,  in  Bloomsbury^uarc-' 
Befbre  the  Lords  at  twelve  my  cause  comes  on-^ 
There's  a  rehearsal,  sir,  exact  at  one — 
^^  Oh  but  a  wit  can  study  in  the  streets, 
And  raise  his  mind  above  the  mob  he  meets." 
Not  quite  so  well  however  as  one  ought : 
A  hackney-coach  may  chance  to  spoU  a  tliought ; 
And  then  a  nodding  beam,  or  pig  of  lead, 
God  knows,  may  hurt  the  very  ablest  head. 
Have  you  not  seen,  at  GuildhoU's  narrow  pass, 
Two  iddeimen  dispute  it  with  an  ass  ? 
And  peers  give  way,  exalted  as  they  are, 
Ev'n  to  their  own  s-r-v — nee  in  a  car  ? 

Go,  lofty  poet !  and  in  such  a  crowd, 
Sidg  thy  sonorous  verse — ^but  not  aloud. 
Alas  I  to  grottos  and  to  groves  we  run. 
To  ease  and  silence,  every  Muse's  son : 
Blackmore  himself,  for  any  grand  effort, 
Would  drink  and  doze  at  Tooting  or  Earl's-court. 
How  shall  I  rhyme  in  this  etenuS  roar  ?  .         [fore  ? 
How  match  the  bard  whom  none  e'er  match'd  be- 
The  man,  who,  sixetch'd  in  Isis'  calm  retreat. 
To  books  and  study  gives  seven  years  compile. 
See !  strow'd  with  learned  dust,  nis  nightcap  on. 
He  walks,  an  object  new  benea^  the  sun ! 
The  boys  dock  roimd  him,  and  the  people  stare : 
So  stiff,  so  mute !  some  statue,  you  would  swear, 
Stepp'd  from  its  pedestal  to  take  the  air  f 
And  here,  while  town,  and  court,  and  dty  roars. 
With  mobs,  and  duns,  and  soldiers,  at  their  doors. 
Shall  I,  in  London,  act  this  idle  part. 
Composing  songs,  for  fools  to  get  by  heart  ? 

The  Temple  late  two  brother  sergeants  saw. 
Who  deem'd  each  other  oracles  of  law ; 
With  equal  talents,  these  congenial  souls. 
One  lull'd  th'  exchequer,  and  one  stunn'd  the  rolls ; 
Each  had  a  gravity  woukl  make  you  split. 
And  shook  ms  head  at  Murray,  as  a  wit. 
'Twas,  *'Sir,  your  law" — and  "  Sir,  your  eloquence ;" 
"  Your's  Cowper's  numner" — and  your's  "  Talbot's 

Thus  we  di^ose  of  all  poetic  merit,  [sense." 

Your's  Milton's  genius,  and  mine  Homer's  spiriL 
Call  Tibbald  Shakspeare,  and  hell  swear  the  Nine, 
Dear  Cibber !  never  match'd  one  ode  of  thine. 
Lord !  how  we  strut  through  Merlin's  cave,  to  see 
No  poets  there  but,  Stephen,  you  and  me. 
Walk  with  respect  behind,  while  we  at  ease 
Weave   laurel  crowns,   and  take  what  names  we 
"  My  dear  Tibullus !  if  that  will  not  do,       [please. 
Let  me  be  Hotaoe,  and  be  Ovid  you ! 
Or,  I'm  content,  allow  me  Dryden's  strains, 
Anid  you  shaU  rise  up  Otway  for  your  pains." 
Much  do  I  suffer,  much,  to  keep  in  peace 
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This  jealouf,  wsflpiah,  iramigfaead,  ifaymiiifl  laoe  $ 
And  much  must  flatter,  if  the  whim  ihoiila  bite 
To  court  applause  by  printing  what  I  write : 
But  let  the  fit  pass  o'er,  I*m  wise  enough 
To  stop  my  ears  to  their  confounded  stuff. 

In  vain  bad  rhymers  all  mankind  reject. 
They  tieat  themselves  with  most  profound  respect : 
*Tis  to  smsll  purpose  that  you  hold  your  tongue, 
Each  prais*d  within,  is  happy  all  day  long : 
But  how  severely  with  themselves  proceed 
The  men,  who  write  such  verse  as  we  can  read  ? 
Their  own  strict  judges,  not  a  word  they  spare. 
That  wants  or  force,  or  light,  or  weight,  or  care, 
However  imwillingly  it  quits  its  place. 
Nay  though  at  court  (perhaps)  it  may  find  grace : 
Such  they'll  degrade ;  and  sometimes,  in  its  stead. 
In  downright  charity  revive  the  dead  ; 
At  ark  where  a  bold,  expressive  phrase  ^ipears. 
Bright  through  the  rubbish  of  some  hundred  years ; 
Command  old  words  that  long  have  slept,  to  wake. 
Words,  that  wise  Bacon,  or  brave  Raleigh  spake ; 
Or  bid  the  new  be  English,  ages  hence, 
(For  use  will  father  what's  begot  by  sense) ; 
rour  the  full  tide  of  eloquence  along. 
Serenely  pure,  and  yet  divinely  strong, 
.  Rich  with  the  treasures  of  each  foreign  tongue  I 
Prune  the  luxuriant,  the  uncouth  refine, 
But  show  no  mercy  to  an  emp^  line : 
Then  polish  all  with  so  much  loe  and  ease, 
You  think  *tis  nature,  and  a  knack  to  please : 
'  ^'  But  ease  in  writing  flows  from  art,  not  chance ; 
As  those  move  easiest  who  have  leam'd  to  dance.*' 

If  such  the  plague  and  pains  to  write  by  rule, 
Better  Tsay  I)  be  pleas'd,  and  pUy  the  fool ; 
Call,  if  you  will,  bad  rhyming  a  disease, 
It  gives  men  happiness,  or  leaves  them  ease. 
There  liv*d  in  primo  Georgii  (they  record) 
A  worthy  mcmbeir,  no  sm^  fool,  a  lord ; 
Who,  though  the  house  was  up,  delighted  sate, 
Heard,  not«^  answer'd,  as  in  mU  debate : 
In  all  but  this,  a  man  of  sober  life. 
Fond  of  his  friend,  and  civil  to  his  wife ; 
Not  quite  a  madman,  though  a  pasty  fell ; 
And  much  too  wise  to  walk  into  a  i^lL 
Hun,  the  damn*d  doctors  and  his  friends  immoi'd, 
They  bled,  they  cupp'd,  they  purg*d ;  in  short  they 
Whereat  tne  sentleman  began  to  stare —         [cur*d : 
My  friends !  he  cry*d,  p— x  take  you  for  your  cue ! 
That  from  a  patriot  of  oistinguiahM  note. 
Have  bled  and  purg'd  me  to  a  simple  vote. 

Well,  on  the  whole,  plahi  prose  must'^be  my  £ste : 
Wisdom  (curse  on  it)  will  come  soon  or  late. 
There  is  a  time  when  poets  will  grow  duU  t 
1*11  e'en  leave  verses  to  the  boys  at  school : 
To  rules  of  poetry  no  more  oonfin'd, 
I'll  learn  to  smooth  and  harmonise  my  mind. 
Teach  every  thenght  wHhin  its  bounds  to  so^ 
And  keep  me  equal  measure  of  the  soul. 

Soon  as  I  enter  at  my  country  door. 
My  mind  resumes  the  thread  it  dropp'd  before ; 
Thoughts  which  at-Hyde-park  comer  I  forgot. 
Meet  and  rejoin  me,  in  the  pensive  grot. 
There  all  alone,  and  compliments  apart, 
I  ask  these  sober  questions  of  my  heart. 

If,  when  the  more  you  drink,  the  more  you  crave, 
You  tell  the  doctor;  when  the  more  you  have. 


The  more  you  want,  why  not  with  equal  ease' 
Confess  as  well  your  foUy,  as  disease? 
The  heart  resolves  this  matter  in  a  trice, 
^'  Alen  only  fed  the  smart,  but  not  the  vice." 

H'hen  golden  angels  oeaw  to  cure  the  evil. 
You  give  all  royal  witchcraft  to  the  devO : 
When  servile  chaplains  cry,  that  birth  and  jdaoe 
Indue  a  peer  with  honour,  truth,  and  grace ; 
Look  in  that  breast,  most  dirty  Dean  1  be  fair. 
Say,  can  you  find  out  one  such  lodger  there? 
Vet  still,  not  heeding  what  your  heart  can  teadi. 
You  go  to  church  to  hear  these  flatteren  preach. 

Indeed,  could  wealth  bestow  or  wit  or  merit, 
A  grain  cf  courage,  or  a  spark  of  spirit, 
The  wisest  man  might  blush,  I  must  agrees 
If  D***  lov'd  sixpence^  more  than  he. 

If  there  be  truth  in  law,  and  use  can  give 
A  property,  tfiat's  your's  on  which  you  uve; 
Ddightful  Abs-court,  if  its  fiekls  afford 
Their  fruits  to  vou,  confesses  you  its  lord: 
AU  Worldly's  hens,  nay,  partridge,  sold  to  town. 
His  venison  too,  a  guinea  makes  your  own : 
He  bought  at  thousands,  what  with  better  wit 
You  purchase  as  you  want,  and  bit  by  bit; 
Now,  or  long  since,  what  difierenoe  irill  be  found  ? 
You  pay  a  penny,  a^d  he  paid  a  pound. 

Heathcote  himsdf,  and  such  laige-acred  men. 
Lords  of  fat  E'sham,  or  of  Linodfai-fen, 
Buy  every  stick  of  wood  that  lends  them  heat; 
Buy  every  pullet  they  afford  to  eat 
Yet  these  are  wights,  who  fandly  call  their  own 
Half  that  the  devil  o'eriooks  from  Lincofai  town. 
The  laws  of  Ood,  as  well  as  of  the  land. 
Abhor  a  perpetuity  should  stand: 
Estates  have  wings,  and  hang  in  fortune's  power 
Loose  on  the  point  of  every  wavering  houx. 
Ready,  by  force,  or  of  your  own  aemid, 
Bv  sale,  at  least  by  death,  to  change  their  lord. 
Man?  andforever?  wretch !  whatwouldst  thouhave  ? 
Heir  urges  heir,  like  wave  impdling  wave. 
AU  vast  possessions  (just  the  same  the  ease 
Whether  you  call  them  villa,  park,  or  chase) 
Alas,  my  Bathurst !  what  will  they  avail. 
Join  Cotswood  hills  to  SaperUm's  fair  dak, 
Let  rising  granaries  and  temples  here,    - 
There  mingled  farms  and  pyramids  appear. 
Link  towns  to  towns  with  avenues  of  oak, 
Endoee  whole  downs  in  walls  ?  'tis  all  a  joke ! 
Inexorable  death  shall  level  all. 
And  trees,  and  stones,  and  farms,  and  faimcr  frJL 

Gold,  sOver,  ivory,  vases  scolptur*d  high. 
Paint,  marble,  gems,  and  robes  of  Persian  dye,  [are, 
There  are  who  have  not--and  thank  Heaven  diere 
Wlio,  if  they  have  not,  think  not  worth  their  care. 

Talk  what  you  will  of  taste,  my  friend,  yna*]l  find 
Two  of  a  face  as  soon  as  of  a  mind. 
Why,  of  two  brothen,  rich  and  restlesa  one 
Ploughs,  bums,  manures,  and  toils  from  son  to  sun  ; 
The  other  slights,  for  women,  sporta,  and  winea. 
All  Townshend's  tumipa,  and  all  Oiosvenor'a  mines : 
Why  one  like  Bo-^  with  pay  and  scorn  oontesit, 
Bows  and  votes  on,  in  court  and  parliament ; 
One,  driven  by  strong  benevdlenoe  of  sool) 
Shall  fly,  like  Oglettope,  from  pole  to  pcde : 
Is  known  alone  to  that  Directing  Power, 
Who  formi  die  genhis  in  the  natal  hour; 
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That  God  of  Matim  who,  within  lu  idll, 
Indines  our  action,  notooMtnins  our  will ; 
Various  of  temper,  as  of  face  or  fxame, 
Each  indiTidufll;  his  great  end  the  same. 

Yet,  air,  how  small  soever  be  my  hesp, 
A  part  I  will  enjoy,  as  well  as  keep. 
My  heir  may  sigh,  and  think  it  want  of  grace 
A  man  so  poor  would  live  without  a  place :  ^ 
But  sure  no  statute  in  his  favour  says, 
How  free,  or  inigal,  I  shall  pass  my  days  : 
I,  who  at  some  times  spend,  at  others  spare, 
Divided  between  careleflsness  and  care. 
'Tia  one  thing  madlv  to  disperse  my  stove; 
Another,  not  to  heed  to  treasure  more: 
Gkd,  like  a  bov,  to  snatch  the  first  good  day, 
Andpleas'd,  if  sordid  want  be  ha  away. 

What  is't  to  me  (a  passenger,  Ood  wot) 
Whetfier  my  vessel  be  first  rate  or  not? 
The  ship  itself  may  make  a  better  figure, 
But  I  that  sail,  am  neither  less  nor  bigg^ ; 
I  neither  strut  with  every  favouring  breath. 
Nor  strive  with  all  the  tempest  in  my  teeth. 
In  power,  wit,  figure,  virtue,  fbrtane,  plac'd 
Behind  the  fonmost,  and  before  the  last. 

'*  But  why  all  this  of  avarice  ?  I  have  none.** 
I  wish  you  joy,  sir,  of  a  tyrant  gone  t 
But  does  no  oither  lord  it  at  this  hour, 
As  wild  and  mad,  itie  avaiiof  of  power  ? 
Does  neither  rsge  inflame,  nor  fear  iqypal  ? 
Not  the  Uack  fear  of  death,  that  saddens  all  ? 
With  terrors  round,  can  reason  hold  her  throne, 
Despise  the  known,  nor  tremble  at  th*  unknown  ? 
Survey  both  worids,  intrepid  snd  entire, 
In  spite  of  witches,  devils,  dreama,  and  fire  ? 
Pkas*d  to  look  forward,  pleas'd  to  look  behind. 
And  count  each  birth-day  with  a  grateful  mind  ? 
Haa  life  no  soomess,  drawn  so  near  its  end  ? 
Canst  tiion  endure  a  foe,  forgive  a  friend  ? 
Has  age  but  melted  the  rou^  psrts  away. 
As  winter  fruits  grow  mild  ere  they  decay  ? 
Or  wfll  you  thii£,  my  friend,  your  business  done, 
When,  of  a  hundred  thorns,  you  pull  out  one  ? 

I^eam  to  live  weD,  or  feiily  mike  your  will ; 
Vou*ve  play'd,  and  lov'd,  and  eat,  and  drank  your 
Walk  sober  off  {  before  a  sprightlier  age  (Ol : 

Comes  tittering  on,  and  dioves  you  from  the  stage : 
Leave  such  to  trifle  with  more  grace  and  ease 
Whom  foUy  pleases,  and  whose  follies  please. 


EPILOGUE  TO  THE  SATIRES, 

Ilf  TWO  DIALOGUES. 
DIALOGUE   I. 

Fr,  Not  twice  a  twelvemonth  you  in>pear  in  print. 
And  itbok  it  oomes  the  oourt  see  nothing  in*t. 
Yaii  grow  oorrect,  that  onoe  with  rapture  writ, 
And  are  besides  too  morsl  for  a  wit 
Decay  of  parts,  alas !  we  all  must  feel    . 
Why  now,  this  moment,  don*t  I  see  you  steal  ? 
'Tis  all  from  HoRMX ;  Horaoe  long  before  ye 
Said,   '« Tories  caU'd  hun  Whig,  and  Whigs  i 

Tfltyr 
And  tan^  hia  Romans,  in  much  better  D<etre, 
^  To  ]mj^  atfoob  who  put  thor  trust  in  Peter.** 


But  HocMe,  sir,  was  delicate,  was  nice ; 
Bubo  observes,  he  laah*d  no  sort  of  vice : 
Horace  would  say,  Sir  Billy  serv'd  the  crown, 
Blount  could  do  business,  Higgins  knew  the  town ; 
In  Sappho  toudi  the  faQings  of  the  sex, 
In  reverend  bishops  note  some  small  neglects, 
And  dwn  the  Spaniard  did  a  waggish  diing. 
Who  cropt  our  ears,  and  sent  them  to  the  King. 
His  sly,  polite,  insinuating  style 
Could  please  at  court,  and  make  Augustus  smile : 
An  artnil  manager,  that  crept  between 
His  friend  and  uiame,  and  was  a  kind  of  screen. 
But  'faith  your  very  friends  will  soon  be  sore ; 
Patriots  there  are,  who  wish  you*d  jest  no  more — 
And  where*B  the  g^ory  ?  'twill  be  only  thought 
The  great  man  never  offer'd  you  a  groat. 
Oo  see  Sir  Robert — 

P.  See  Sir  Robert  f-^um — 
And  never  laugh — for  all  my  life  to  come  ? 
Seen  him  I  have,  but  in  his  happier  hour 
Of  social  pleasure,  ill.exchangM  for  power ; 
Seen  him  uncumber'd  with  a  venal  tribe, 
Smile  without  art,  and  win  without  a  bribe. 
Would  he  oblige  me  ?  let  me  only  find. 
He  does  not  thhik  me  what  he  thinks  mankind, 
Come,  come,  at  all  I  laugh  he  laughs,  no  doubt ; 
The  only  difference  is,  I  dare  laug^  out 

F.  Why  yes  t  with  scripture  sUll  you  may  be  free ; 
A  horse-laugh,  if  you  please,  at  honesty ; 
A  joke  on  Jekyll,  or  some  odd  old  Whig, 
MHio  never  chang'd  his  principle,  or  wig ; 
A  patriot  is  a  fool  in  every  age, 
Whom  all  Lord  Chamberlains  allow  the  stage : 
These  nothing  hurts ;  they  keep  their  fashion  still. 
And  wear  thdr  strsnge  old  virtue,  as  they  will. 

If  any  ask  you,  ^' Who's  the  man.  so  near 
His  prince,  that  writes  in  verse,  and  nas  his  ear  ?" 
Why  answer,  Lyttleton ;  and  I'll  engage 
The  worthy  youth  shall  ne'er  be  in  a  rage : 
But  were  his  verses  vile,  his  whisper  base. 
You'd  quickly  find  him  in  Lord  Fanny's  case. 
Sejanns,  Wolsey,  hurt  not  honest  Fleury, 
But  weU  may  put  some  statesman  in  a  fury. 

Laugh  then  at  any,  but  at  fools  or  foes ; 
These  you  but  anger,  and  vou  mend,  not  those. 
Laugh  at  your  frioids,  ana  if  vour  Mends  are  sore, 
So  much  me  better,  you  may  laugh  the  more. 
To  vice  and  fdOy  to  confine  the  jest. 
Sets  haJf  the  world,  Ood  knows,  against  the  rest  i 
Did  not  the  sneer  of  more  impartial  men 
At  sense  and  virtue,  balance  all  again. 
Judicious  wits  spread  wide  the  ridicule. 
And  ^aritably  comfort  knave  and  fooL 

P.  Dear  sir,  forgive  the  prejudice  of  youth : 
Adieu  distinction,  sadre,  warmth,  and  truth  ! 
Come,  harmless  characters  that  no  one  hit ; 
Come  Henlev's  oratorv,  Osbocn's  wit ! 
The  honey  chopping  from  Favonio's  tongue. 
The  flowers  of  Bubo,  and  the  flow  of  Young ! 
The  gracious  dew  of  pulpit  eloquence, 
And  sU  the  well-whipt  cream  of  courtly  sense, 
That  first  was  H— vy's,  F— *8  next,  snd  then, 
The  S — te's,  and  then  H— vy's  once  again. 
O  come,  that  easy  Ciceronian  style, 
So  Latin,  yet  so  English  aU  the  whfle. 
As,  though  the  pride  of  Middlcton  and  Bkuid, 
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All  boys  xxuiy  read,  and  girls  mav  understand ! 
Then  might  I  sing,  without  the  least  offence, 
And  all  I  sung  should  be  the  nation^s  sense ; 
Or  teach  the  melancholy  Muse  to  moum, 
Hang  the  sad  verse  on  Carolina's  urn. 
And  hail  her  passage  to  the  realms  of  rest. 
All  parts  perform*d,  and  all  her  children  blest! 
So — satire  is  no  more — I  feel  it  die — 
No  gazetteer  more  innocent  than  I. . . 
And  let,  a  God's  name,  every  fool  and  knave 
Be  grac'd  through  life,  and  flattered  in  bis  srave. 

F,  Why  so  ?  if  satire  knows  its  time  and  place, 
You  still  may  lash  the  greatest — ^in  disgrace : 
For  merit  will  by  turns  forsake  them  all; 
Would  you  know  when  ?  exactly  when  they  falL  _ 
But  let  all  satire  in  all  changes  spare 

Immortal  S — k,  and  grave  De re. 

Silent  and  soft,  as  sunts  i«move  to  Heaven, 
All  ties  dissolv*d,  and  every  sin  forgiven, 
These  may  some  gentle  ministerial  wing 
Receive,  and  place  for  ever  near  a  king ! 
There,  where  no  passion,  pride,  or  shame  transport, 
Lull'd  with  the  sweet  Nepenthe  of  a  court ; 
There,  where  no  father's,  brother's,  friend's  disgrace 
Once  break  their  rest,  or  stir  them  from  their  place : 
But  past  the  sense  of  human  miseries,  - 
AU  tears  are  wip'd  for  ever  from  all  eyes ; 
No  cheek  is  known  to  blush,  no  heart  to  throb. 
Save  when  they  lose  a  question  or  a  job.  [gl^i 

P,  Good  Heaven  forbid,  that  I  should  blast  their 
Who  know  how  like  Whig  ministers  to  Tory, 
And  when  three  sovereigns  died,  could  scarce  be 
Considering  what  a  gracious  prince  was  next    [vext, 
Have  I,  in  silent  wonder  seen  such  things 
As  pride  in  slaves,  and  avarice  in  kings ; 
And  at  a  peer,  or  peeress,  shall  I  fret, 
Wlio  starves  a  sister,  or  forswears  a  debt  ? 
Virtue,  I  grant  you,  is  an  empty  boast ; 
But  shall  the  dignity  of  vice  be  lost? 
Ye  gods !  shall  Gibber's  son,  without  rebuke. 
Swear  like  a  lord,  or  Rich  outwhore  a  duke  ? 
A  favourite's  porter  with  his  master  vie, 
Be  brib'd  as  often,  and  as  often  lie  ? 
Shall  Ward  draw  contracts  with  a  statesman's  skill  ? 
Or  Japhet  pocket,  like  his  Grace,  a  will  ? 
Is  it  for  Bond;  4ik  Peter,  (paltry  things) 
To  pay  their  debts,  or  keep  their  faith,  like  kings  ? 
If  Blount  dispatch'd  himself,  he  play'd  the  man ; 
And  so  mayst  thou,  illustrious  Passenn  \ 
But  shall  a  printer,  weaiy  oi  his  life, 
Learn,  from  their  books,  to  hang  himself  and  wife  ? 
This,  this,  my  friend,  I  cannot,  must  not  bear : 
Vice  thus  abus'd,  demands  a  nation's  care : 
This  calls  the  church  to  deprecate  our  sin, 
And  hurls  the  thunder  of  the  laws  on  gin. 

Let  modest  Foster,  if  he  will,  excel 
Ten  metnmolitans  m  preaching  wdl ; 
A  simple  Quaker,  or  a  Quaker's  wife. 
Outdo  Landaff  in  doctrine, — ^yea  in  life : 
Let  low.bom  Allen,  with  an  awkward  shame. 
Do  good  by  stealth,  and  blush  to  find  it  fame ; 
Virtue  may  choose  the  high  or  low  degree, 
'Tis  just  {dike  to  virtue,  and  to  me ; 
Dweu  in  a  monk,  or  light  upon  a  king. 
She's  still  the  same  bdov'd,  contented  thing. 
Vice  is  Mndone,  if  she  forgets  her  birth. 


And  stoops  from  aogds  to  the  dregs  <Mr  earth : 

But  *tis  me  fall  dqoades  her  to  a  iriune ; 

Let  greatness  own  her,  and  she's  mean  no  more  ; 

Her  birth,  her  beauty,  crowds  and  courts  confess. 

Chaste  matrons  praise  her,  and  grave  bishops  blen ; 

In  golden  chains  the  willing  wcmd  she  draws, 

And  her's  the  gospel  is,  and  her's  the  laws ; 

Mounts  the  tribunal,  lifts  her  scarlet  head, 

And  sees  pale  virtue  carted  in  her  stead. 

Lo !  at  the  wheek  of  her  triumphal  car. 

Old  England's  (Genius,  raiigh  with  many  a  scar, 

Dragg'd  in  the  dust !  his  arms  hang  idly  round. 

His  mig  inverted  trails  along  the  ground !  * 

Our  youth,  all  livery'd  o'er  with  foreigu  gold. 

Before  her  dance :  behind  her,  crawl  the  old  ! 

See  thronging  millions  to  the  pagod  run. 

And  offer  country,  parent,  wife,  or  son  I 

Hear  her  black  trumpet  through  the  land  proclaim. 

That  Nd  to  he  corrupted  is  iKe  dtame. 

In  soldier,  churchman,  patriot,  man  in  power, 

'Tis  avarice  all,  ambition  is  no  more ! 

See,  all  our  nobles  begging  to  be  shives ! 

See,  all  our  fools  aapiiing  to  be  knaves ! 

The  wit  of  cheats,  the  courage  of  a  whore, 

Are' what  ten  thousand  envy  and  adore: 

All,  all  look  up,  with  reverendal  awe, 

At  crimes  that  'scape,  or  triumph  o'er  the  law : 

WTiile  truth,  worth,  wisdom,  daily  they  deoy-^ 

^^  Nothing  is  sacred  now  but  villany." 

Yet  may  this  verse  (if  such  a  verse  remain) 
Show  there  was  one  wno  held  it  in  disdain. 

DIALOGUE   IT. 

Fr.  *Tis  all  a  libeL—Pazton  (sir)  will  say. 

P.  Not  yet,  my  friend  !  to-moirow  *fidth  it  may  f 
And  for  that  very  cause  I  print  to-day. 
How  should  I  fret  to  man^e  every  line, 
In  reverence  to  the  sins  of  thirty-nine ! 
Vice  with  such  giant^trides  comes  on  amain. 
Invention  strives  to  be  before  in  vain ; 
Feign  what  I  will,  ^nd  paint  it  e'er  so  strong. 
Some  rising  genius  sins  up  to  my  song. 

F,  Yet  none  but  you  by  name  the  guilty  lash  ; 
E'en  Guthry  saves  half  Newgate  by  a  dasb. 
Spare  then  the  person,  and  expose  die  vice. 

P.^ow,  sir !  not  damn  the  sharper,  but  the  dice  ? 
Come  on  then,  satire  I  general,  unoonfin'd. 
Spread  thy  broad  wing,  and  souse  on  all  the  kind. 
Ye  statesmen,  priests,  of  one  religion  all ! 
Ye  tradesmen,  vile  in-  aimy,  court,  or  hall !      [who  ? 
Ye  reverend  Atheists.    F.  Scandal!   name  them, 

P.  Why  that's  the  thing  you  bid  me  not  to  do. 
Who  starv'd  a  sister,  who  forswore  a  debt, 
I  never  nam'd ;  the  town^s  inquiring  yet. 
The  poisoning  dame— F.  You  mean— P.  I  don't. 
F.  You  da 

P,  See,  now  I  keep  the  secret,  and  not  yon  ! 
The  bribing  statesman — F,  Hold,  too  fai^  yon  gou 

P,  The  brib'd  elector — F.  There  you  stoop  too 
low. 

P.  I  fain  would  please  you,  if  I  knew  with  what  % 
Tell  me,  which  knave  is  lawful  game,  which  not  ? 
Must  great  offenders,  once  escap  d  the  down. 
Like  royal  harts,  be  never  more  run  down  ? 
Admit  your  law  to  spare  the  knight  requires, 
As  beasts  of  nature  may  we  hunt  the  squixGS? 
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Suppose  I  oenflure — yon  Imow  wfaftt  I  mean- 
To  save  a  bishop,  may  I  name  a  dean  ? 

F.  A  dean,  sir  ?  no ;  his  fortune  is  not  made, 
You  hurt  a  man  that*s  rising  in  the  trade. 

i*.  If  not  the  tradesman  who  set  up  to-da^. 
Much  less  the  'prentice  who  to-morrow  may. 
Down,  down,   piond  satire!    though  a   realm  be 

■poil'd. 
Arraign  no  mightier  thief  than  wretched  Wild ; 
Or,  if  a  court  or  country's  made  a  job, 
Go  drench  a  pickpocket,  and  join  the  mob. 

But,  sir,  I  beg  you,  (for  the  love  of  vice !) 
The  matter's  weighty,  pray  consider  twice ; 
Have  you  less  pity  for  the  needy  cheat,    ' 
The  poor  and  friendless  villain,  than  the  great  ? 
Alas !  the  small  discredit  of  a  bribe 
Scarce  hurts  the  lawyer,  but  undoes  the  scribe. 
Then  better  sure  it  charity  becomes 
To  tax  directors,  who  (tiiank  Ood)  have  plums  ; 
Still  better,  ministers ;  or,  if  the  thing 
May  pinch  ev'n  there — why  lay  it  on  a  king. 

J:  Stop!  stop! 

P.  Must  satire,  then,  nor  rise  nor  fall  ? 
Speak  out,  and  bid  me  blame  no  rogues  at  alL 

F,  Yes,  strike  that  Wild^  I'll  justify  the  blow. 

P.  Strike  ?  why  the  man  was  hang'd  ten  years  ago : 
Who  now  that  obsolete  example  feus  ? 
Ev'n  Peter  trembles  only  for  his  ears. 

F.  What,  always  Peter?  Peter  thinks  you  mad. 
You  make  men  desperate,'  if  they  once  are  bad : 
Else  mig^t  he  take  to  virtue  some  yeaau  hence— 

P.  As  S — k,  if  he  lives,  will  love  the  prince. 

F.  Strange  spleen  to  S— k  ! 

P.  Do  I  wrong  the  man  ? 
God  knows,  I  praise  a  courtier  where  I  can. 
When  I  confess  there  is  who  feels  for  fame. 
And  melts  to  goodness,  need  I  Scari)orough  name  ? 
Pleas'd  let  me  own,  in  Esher's  peaceful  grove 
(Where  Kent  and  nature  vie  for  Pelham's  love] 
The  scene,  the  master,  opening  to  my  view, 
I  sit  and  dream  I  see  my  Craazs  anew ! 

Ev'n  in  a  bishop  I  can  spy  <Msert: 
Seeker  is  decent ;  RundeU  has  a  heart; 
Manners  with  candour  are  to  Benson  given ; 
To  Berkley,  every  virtue  under  heaven 

But  does  the  court  a  worthy  man  remove  ? 
That  instant,  I  declare,  he  has  my  love : 
I  shun  his  xenith,  court  his  mild  decline : 
Thus  Somers  once,  and  Halifax,  were  mine. 
Oft,  in  the  dear  still  mirror  of  retreat, 
I  study'd  Shrewsbury,  the  wise  and  great ; 
Carleton's  calm  sense,  and  Stanhope's  noUe  flame, 
Compar'd,  and  knew  their  generous  end  the  same  i 
How  pleasing  Atterbury's  softer  hour ! 
How  shin'd  the  soul,  unconquer'd,  in  the  Tower ! 
How  can  I  Pultehey,  Cbestofield  forget. 
While  Roman  spirit  charms,  uid  Attic  wit : 
Aigyfl,  the  state's  whole  thimder  bom  to  widd, 
And  shake  alike  the  senate  and  the  fidd : 
Or  Wyndham,  just  to  freedom  and  the  throne, 
The  master  of  our  passions,  and  his  own  ? 
Names,  which  I  long  have  lov'd,  nor  lov'd  in  vain, 
Rank'd  with  their  friends,  not  nnmber'd  with  their 

train; 
And  if  jet  higher  the  proud  list  should  end. 
Still  let  me  say  I  No  fbUower,  but  a  friend* 


Yet  think  not,  friendship  only  prompts  my  lays  : 
I  foUow  virtue;  where  she  shines,  I  praise ; 
Point  she  to  priest  or  elder.  Whig  or  Tory, 
Or  round  a  Quaker's  beaver  cast  a  glory. 
I  never  (to  my  sorrow  I  declare) 
Din'd  with  the  Man  of  Ross,  or  my  Lord  Mayor. 
Some,  in  their  choice  o£  fHends  (nay,  look  not  grave) 
Have  still  a  secret  bias  to  a  knave : 
To  find  an  honest  num,  I  beat  about ; 
And  love  him,  court  him,  praise  him,  in  or  out. 

jF.  Then  why  so  few  commended  ? 

P,  Not  so  fierce; 
Find  you  the  virtue,  and  I'll  find  the  verse. 
But  random  praise — the  task  can  ne'er  be  done ; 
Each  mother  asks  it  for  her  booby  son ; 
Each  widow  asks  it  for  the  best  of  men. 
For  him  she  weeps,  for  him  she  weds  again. 
Praise  cannot  stoop,  like  satire,  to  the  ground : 
The  number  may  be  hang'd,  but  not  iS  crown'd. 
Enough  for  half  the  greatest  of  these  days. 
To  'scape  my  censure,  not  expect  my  praise. 
Are  they  not  rich  ?  v^at  more  can  they  pretend  ? 
Dare  they  to  hope  a  poet  for  their  friend  ? 
What  Richelieu  wanted,  Louis  scarce  could  gain. 
And  what  younff  Ammon  wish'd,  but  wish'd  in  vain. 
No  power  the  Muse's  friendship  can  command ; 
No  power,  when  virtue  claims  it,  can  withstand : 
To  Cato,  y  irgil  paid  one  honest  line ; 

0  let  my  country's  friends  illumine  mine !      {no  sin^ 
— ^What  are  you  thinking  ?  F.  Faith  the  thought's 

1  think  your  friends  are  out,  and  would  be  in. 
P.  If  mcidy  to  come  in,  sir,  Uiey  go  out, 

The  way  they  take  is  strangdy  round  about., 

F»  They  too  may  be  corrupted,  you'll  allow  ? 

P.  I  only  call  those  knaves  who  are  so  now. 
Is  that  too  little  ?  come  then,  I'll  comply-. 
Spirit  of  Amall !  aid  me  while  I  lie. 
Cobham's  a  coward,  Polwarth  is  a  slave, 
And  Lyttdton  a  dark  designing  knave; 
Sl  Jolm  has  ever  been  a  mighty  fool — 
But  let  me  add.  Sir  Robert's  mighty  dull. 
Has  never  made  a  friend  in  private  life, 
And  was,  besides,  a  tyrant  to  his  wife. 

But  pray,  when  others  praise  him ;  do  I  Uame  ? 
Cfill  Verres,  Wolsey,  any  odious  name  ? 
Why  rail  they  then,  if  but  a  wreath  of  mine^ 
O  aU-acoomplish'd  St.  John !  deck  thy  shrine  ? 

What !  shall  each  spur-gall'd  hadmey  of  ibe  day,- 
Wben  Paxton  gives  him  double  pots  and  pay. 
Or  each  new-pension'd  sycophant,  pretend 
To  break  my  windows  if  I  treat  a  friend  ? 
Then  wisdy  plead,  to  me  they  meant  no  hurt. 
But  'twas  my  guest  at  whom  they  threw  the  dirt  ? 
Sure,  if  I  spare  the  minister,  no  rules 
Of  honour  bind  me,  not  to  maul  his  tools  ; 
Sure,  if  they  cannot  cut,  it  may  be  said 
His  saws  axe  toothless,  and  his  hatchets  lead. 

It  anger'd  Turenne,  once  upon  a  day. 
To  see  a  footman  kick'd  that  took  his  pay ; 
But  when  he  heard  the  afiront  the  fdlow  gave» 
Knew  one  a  man  of  honour,  one  a  knave^ 
The  prudent  general  tuxn'd  it  to  a  jest ; 
And  begg'd  he'd  take  the  pains  to  kick  the  rest: 
MHiidi  not  at  present  having  time  to  do-^ 

F.  Hold,  sir !  for  God's  sake,  where's  th*  afiront  (6 
you? 
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Agftinst  your  wonhip  vfatti  had  8— k  writ? 
Or  P— ge  poured  forth  the  tORnt-of  his  wit  P 
Or  gnmt  the  bwd  whose  distich  all  commeDd 
[In  power  a  jorrant,  out  of  power  a  friend] 
To  W— le  guilty  of  some  venial  lin ; 
What's  that  to  you  who  ne*er  was  out  nor  in  ? 

The  priest  whoae  flattery  hedropt  the  crown, 
How  hurt  he  you  ?  he  only  stainM  the  gown. 
And  how  did,  pray,  the  florid  youth  o^d, 
Whose  speech  you  took,  and  gave  it  to  a  fneod  ? 

P.  Faith !  it  imports  Aot  much  from  whom  it  came : 
Whoever  borrow'd,  could  not  be  to  blame, 
Since  the  whole  house  did  afterwards  the  same. 
Let  courtly  wits  to  wits  aiFord  supply. 
As  hog  to  hog  in  huts  of  Westphaly ; 
If  one,  through  nature's  bounty  or  his  lord's. 
Has  what  the  frugal  dirty  s6il  afTonls, 
From  him  the  next  receives  it,  thick  or  thin. 
As  pure  a  mess  almost  as  it  came  in ; 
The  blessed  benefit,  not  there  confin'd. 
Drops  to  the  third,  who  nusiles  dose  behind ; 
From  tail  to  mouth,  they  feed  and  they  carouse : 
The  last  fiill  fiurly  gives  it  to  the  house. 

F.  This  filthy  simile,  this  beastly  line 
Quite  turns  my  stonuich — 

J?.  So  does  flattery  mine : 
And. all  your  oonrtly  civet-cats  can  vent, 
Perfiune  to  you,  to  me  is  excrement. 
Put  hear  me  further— Japhet,  'tb  agreed. 
Writ  not,  and  Ghartres  scarce  could  write  or  read, 
In  an  the  courts  of  Pindus  guiltless  quite ; 
But  pens  can  forge,  my  friend,  that  cannot  write ; 
And  must  no  egg  in  Ji^het's  face  be  thrown. 
Because  the  deed  he  fovg'd  was  not  my  own  ? 
Must  never  patriot  then  dedsim  at  gin. 
Unless,  good  man !  he  has  been  fkiny  in  ? 
No  sealous  pastor  blame  a  failing  spouie. 
Without  a  staring  reason  on  his  brows  ? 
And  each  blasphemer  quite  escape  the  rod. 
Because  the  insult's  not  on  man,  but  God  ? 

Ask  you  what  provocation  I  have  had  ? 
The  strong  antipathy  of  good  to  bad. 
When  truth  or  virtue  an  al&ont  endures, 
Th'  afiront  is  mine,  my  friend,  and  should  be  your's. 
Mine,  as  a  foe  pvolbss'd  to  false  pretence. 
Who  think  a  coxcomb's  honour  like  his  sense; 
Mine,  as  a  friend  to  every  worthy  mind ; 
And  mine  as  man,  who  rael  for  lul  mankind. 

F.  You're  strsngdy  proud. 

P,  So  proud,  I  am  no  slave : 
So  impudent,  I  own  myself  no  knave  x 
So  odd,  my  oountiy's  ruin  makes  me  grave. 
Yes,  I  am  preud ;  I  must  be  proud  to  see 
Men  not  afraid  of  God,  afraid  of  me : 
Sale  fhim  the  bar,  die  pulpit,  and  the  throne, 
Yet  toudi*d  and  sham'd  by  ridicule  alone. 

O  sacxsd  weapon !  left  for  truth's  defence, 
Sde  dread  of  fouy,  vice,  and  insolence  1 
To  all  but  heaven-directed  hands  deny'd. 
The  Muse  may  g^ve  thee,  but  the  gods  must  guide: 
Reverent  I  tpodi  thee  I  but  with  honest  seal ; 
To.  rouse  the  watchmen  of  (he  public  weal, 
To  virtue's  wofd  piovoke  die  tardy  haQ, 
And  goad  the  prdate  slumbering  in  his  stalL 
Ye  tinsel  insects !  whom  a  court  maintains. 
That  counts  your  beauties  only  by  your  stains, 


Spin  an  your  cobwebs  •'er  die  eye  of  day! 
llie  Muse's  wing  shall  brush  yon  sll  awsy  t 
All  hjs  grace  prndies,  all  his  lordship  aof/L, 
All  that  makes  saints  of  queens,  and  gods  of  kingii 
AH,  all  but  truth,  drops  uead^bom  men  the  pien, 
Like  the'last  gasette,  or  the  lastiuldiess. 

When  black  ambition  stains  a  puUic  csuie, 
A  monarch's  sword  when  mad  vain-gloiy  draws, 
Not  Waller's  wreath  can  hide  the  nation's  kv. 
Not  Boileau  turn  the  fbather  to  a  stsi. 

Not  so,  when,  diadem'd  with  rays  divme, 
Touch'd  with  the  flame  that  breaks  from  virtue's  thrine, 
Her  priestess  Muse  forbids  the  good  to  die, 
And  opes  the  temple  of  eternity. 
There,  other  trophies  deck  the  truly  breve, 
Than  such  as  Anstis  casts  into  the  greve; 
Far  other  stars  than  *  and  **  wear. 
And  may  descend  to  Moidington  from  Stair; 
rSuch  as  on  Hough's  unsully'd  mitre  shine. 
Or  beam,  good  Digby,  from  a  heart  lilce  thine). 
Let  envy  howl,  wMe  Heaven's  whole  cfaonis  sings, 
And  bark  at  honour  not  coni^'d  by  kings ; 
Let  flattery  sickening  see  die  incense  rise. 
Sweet  to  the  world,  and  grateful  to  the  skies : 
Truth  guards  the  poet,  sanctifles  the  line ; 
And  noakes  immortal,  verse  as  mean  as  mine. 

Yes,  die  last  pen  for  freedom  let  me  drew. 
When  truth  stands  trembling  on  the  edge  of  Isw; 
Here,  last  of  Britons  I  let  your  names  be  reed; 
Are  none,  none  living  P  let  me  praise  the  desd, 
And  for  that  cause  fdiich  made  your  fisdiors  shine, 
^all  by  the  votes  of  their  degenerate  line. 

F.  Alas,  alas !  pray  end  what  you  begsn, 
And  write  next  winter  more  Essays  on  Msn. 


EPISTLE  TO  ROBERT  EARL  6f  OXFORD^ 
AND  EARL  OF  MORTIMERy 

WITH  FAKKELL'S  FOEMS. 

Such  were  the  notes  thy  onoe-lov'd  poet  sung, 
Till  death  untimely  stopp'd  his  tunefol  tongue. 
Oh,  just  bf^dd,  and  lost!  admir'd,  and  mouni'd ! 
With  softest  manners,  gentlest  arts  adom'd  I 
Blest  in  each  sdenoe,  blest  in  every  strain ! 
Dear  to  the  Muse !  to  Hariey  dear— in  vain ! 

For  hhn,  thou  oft  has  bid  the  world  atiand, 
Fond  to  forget  die  statesman  in  the  friend ; 
For  Swift  and  him,  despis'd  the  farce  of  state, 
The  sober  follies  of  the  wise  and  great; 
Dex'trous,  the  craving,  £swning  crowd  to  quit, 
And  plcas'd  to  'scape  from  flattery  to  wit 

Absent  or  dead,  still  let  a  friend  be  desr, 
(A  siffh  the  absent  daims,  the  dead  a  tesr) 
RecaU  diose  nights  diat  dos'd  thy  toflscme  days, 
StiU  hear  thy  Paniell  in  his  living  lays, 
Who,  caxdess  now  of  interest,  fiune,  or  fiMe, 
Pertups  forgets  diat  Oxfbrd  e'er  was  great; 
Or  deeming  meanest  what  we  neatest  call, 
Beholds  thee  glorious  only  in  uiy  falL 

And  sure,  if  aught  bebw  the  seats  divine 
Can  touch  immormls,  'tis  a  soul  like  thine: 
A  soul  supreme,  in  each  hard  instance  tiy'd, 
Above  all  pain  and  passion,  and  all  pride, 
The  rage  of  power,  the  blaat  of  public  bnalh, 
The  lust  of  fame,  vaA  the  dread  of  dcadi. 


POPE. 
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In  Tain  to  dMerts  thy  letreat  v  nude ; 
The  Muse  attends  thee  to  thy  lUent  shade : 
'Tis  ber*8,  the  brave  man^s  latest  steps  to  Imce, 
Re^jadge  his  acts,  and  dignify  disgrace. 
Whim  interest  caUs  off  aU  her  sneaking  train, 
And  all  th*  ohlig'd  desert,  and  all  the  yain; 
8he  waits,  or  to  the  scaffidd,  or  the  cell. 
When  the  bst  lingering  ficiend  has  bid  £uewelL 
£y*n  now,  she  shades  uy  erening-walk  with  bays 
(No  hixellng  she,  no  prostitute  to  praise) ; 
£v*n  now,  observant  of  die  parting  r»y. 
Eyes  the  cahn  sunset  of  thy  various  day, 
Tnrough  fintune*s  dood  one  truly  great  can  see, 
Nor  fears  to  tell,  that  Mortimer  is  he. 


EPISTLE  TO  MR.  JERFAS^ 

WITH   XE.   DRTDEN*S    TRAXSLATION    OF   FRES- 
XOY*S  ART  OF  PAIKTIKO. 

This  verse  be  thine,  my  friend,  nor  thou  reluse 
This,  fkam  no  venal  or  ungrateful  Muse. 
\lliether  thy  hand  strike  out  some  free  design. 
Where  life  awakes,  and  dawns  at  every  line ; 
Or  blend  in  beauteous  tints  the  coloured  mass, 
And  from  the  canvas  call  the  mimic  face  t 
Read  these  instructive  leaves,  in  whidi  conspire 
Fresnoy*8  dose  art,  and  Dryden's  native  fire : 
And  reading  wish,  like  theirs,  our  fate  and  fame. 
So  mix*d  our  studies,  and  so  join*d  our  name : 
Like  them  to  shine  through  long  succeeding  age^ 
So  just  thy  skill,  so  regnhor  my  rage. 

Smit  with  the  love  of  sister-arts  we  came. 
And  met  congenial,  mingling  flame  with  flame ; 
Like  frien^y  colours  found  them  both  unite, 
And  each  from  each  contract  new  strength  and  light 
How  oft  in  pleasing  tasks  we  wear  the  day, 
-  While  sumroer-suns  roll  unperodv'd  away  I 
How  oft  our  slowly-growing  works  impart, 
While  iaiages  reflect  from  art  to  art  I 
How  oft  review ;  each  finding  like  a  friend 
Something  to  blame,  and  something  to  commend  t 

What   flattering    scenes    our    wandering    fancy 
wrought, 
Rome*s  pompous  glories  rising  to  our  thought ! 
Together  o*er  the  Alps  methinks  we  fly, 
Fir*d  with  ideas  of  fair  Italy. 
With  thee  on  Raphael's  monument  I  mourn. 
Or  wait  inspiriag  dreams  at  Maro*s  uxn  z 
With  thee  repose,  where  TuHt  once  was  laid. 
Or  seek  some  ruin>  formidable  shade : 
While  fancy  brings  the  vanished  piles  to  view, 
And  builds  imaginary  Rome  anew. 
Here  thy  well^itudied  marbles  fix  our  eye ; 
A  fading  fresco  here  demands  a  sigh : 
Each  hnvenly  piece  unwearied  we  compare. 
Match  Raphael's  grace  with  thy  lov'd  Ouido's  air, 
Caraod*s  strength,  Corr^;io*s  softer  line, 
Paul<f  s  free  stroke,  and  Titian's  warmth  divine. 
How  finiih'd  with  illustrious  toil  appears. 
This  small,  well  polishM  gem,  the  work  of  years ! 
Yet  still  how  fidnt  by  precept  is  expressed 
The  livhig  image  in  the  painter's  Ineast ! 
Thence  endless  streams  of  fair  ideas  flow. 
Strike  in  the  sketch,  or  in  the  picture  glow ; 


Thence  beaaty,  waking  all  her  foims,  suppUes 
An  Angel's  sweetness,  or  Bridgewater's  eyes. 

Muse  I  at  that  name  thy  saoed  sorrows  shed. 
Those  tears  eternal  that  embalm  the  dead ; 
Can  round  her  tomb  each  object  of  desire, 
Esch  purer  frame  inform'd  with  purer  fiiez 
Bid  her  be  all  that  cheers  or  softens  life. 
The  tender  sister,  daughter,  friend,  and  wife ; 
Bid  her  be  all  that  midces  mankind  adore  x 
Then  view  this  marble,  and  be  vain  no  more  I 

Yet  still  her  charms  in  breathing  paint  engage ; 
Her  modest  cheek  shall  warm  a  ftiture  age. 
Beauty,  frail  flower,  that  every  season  fears. 
Blooms  in  thy  colours  for  a  thousand  years. 
Thus  Churchill's  race  shall  other  hearts  surprise. 
And  other  beauties  envy  Wortley's  eyes ; 
Each  pleasing  Blount  shall  endless  smiles  bestow,  ' 
And  soft  Bemida's  blush  for  ever  glow. 

Oh,  lasting  as  those  colours  may  they  shine, 
Free  as  thy  stroke,  yet  faultless  as  thy  line ; 
New  graces  yearly  like  thy  works  display. 
Soft  without  weakness,  without  glaring  gay ; 
Led  bv  some  rule,  that  guides,  but  not  oonsttains; 
And  miish'd  more  through  happiness  than  pains  I 
The  kindred  arts  shall  in  their  praise  conspire, 
One  dip  the  pencil,  and  one  string  the  lyre. 
Yet  should  the  graces  all  thy  ngmres  place^ 
And  breathe  an  air  divine  on  every  face ; 
Yet  should  the  Muses  bid  my  numbers  roll 
Strong  as  theb  charms,  and  gentle  as  their  soul ; 
With  Zeuxis'  Helen  thy  Bridgewater  vie. 
And  these  be  sung  till  Oranville's  Myra  die : 
Alas !  how  little  from  the  grave  we  daim  ! 
Tliou  but  preserv'st  a  face,  axid  I  a  name. 


EPISTLE  TO  MISB  BLOUNTy 

WITH  THX  WORKS  OF  VOITURX. 

Ik  these  gay  thoughts  the  loves  and  grsoes  shine, 
And  all  the  writer  lives  in  every  line : 
His  easy  art  may  happy  nature  seem. 
Trifles  themsdves  are  degant  in  him. 
Sure  to  charm  all  was  his  peculiar  fete. 
Who  without  flattery  pleas'd  the  fair  and  great; 
Still  with  esteem  no  less  oonvets'd  than  rnd ; 
With  wit  wdLnatured,  and  with  books  wdl-bred : 
His  heart,  his  mistress  and  his  friend  did  share; 
His  time,  the  muse,  the  witty  and  the  fair. 
Thus  wisdy  csrdess,  innocently  gay. 
Cheerful  be  play'd  the  trifle,  life,  away ; 
Till  fate  scarce  felt  his  gentle  breath  snpprest, 
As  smiling  infents  spoet  themsdves  to  rest 
Ev'n  rivsl  wits  did  Voiture's  death  deplore. 
And  the  gav  moum'd  who  never  moum'd  before; 
The  truest  hearts  for  Voiture  heav'd  with  sighs, 
Voiture  was  wept  by  all  the  brightest  eyes : 
The  smiles  and  loves  had  dy'd  hi  Voiture's  death,  , 
But  that  for  ever  in  his  lines  they  breathe. 

Let  the  strict  life  of  graver  mortals  be 
A  long,  exact,  and  serious  comedy ; 
In  everv  scene  some  moral  let  it  teacli. 
And,  if  it  can,  at  once  both  ploue  and  preach. 
Let  mine  an  innocent,  gay  fiuroe  appear, 
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And  more  divertiiig  fitiU  thftn  legukr. 
Have  humour,  wit,  «  native  ease  and  giaoe, 
Though  not  too  atrictly  bound  to  time  and  place : 
Critics  in  wit,  or  life,  aie  hard  to  please; 
Few  write  to  those,  and  none  can  live  to  these. 

Too  much  your  sex  are  by  their  forms  confined, 
Severe  to  all,  but  most  to  womankind ; 
Custom,  grown  blind  with  age,  must  be  your  guide; 
Your  pleasure  is  a  vice,  but  not  your  pride; 
By  nature  yielding,  stubborn  but  for  fame; 
3Iade  slaves  by  honour,  and  made  fools  by  shame. 
Mairiage  nuty  all  those  petty  tyrants  chase, 
But  sets  up  one,  a  greater,  in  their  place : 
Well  mi^t  you  wi&  for  change  by  those  accurst, 
But  the  last  tyrant  ever  proves  the  worst. 
Still  in  constraint  your  suffering  sex  remains. 
Or  bound  in  formal,  or  in  real  chains ; 
A^hole  years  neglected,  for  some  months  ador*d. 
The  fawning  servant  turns  a  haughtv  lord. 
Ah,  quit  not  the  free  innocence  of  liie. 
For  the  dull  glory  of  a  virtuous  wife  ! 
Nor  let  false  shows,  nor  empty  titles  please : 
Aim  not  at  joy,  but  rest  content  with  ease. 

The  gods,  to  curse  Pamela  with  her  prayers, 
Gave  the  gilt  coach  and  dappled  Flanders'  mares, 
The  shining  robes,  rich  jewds,  beds  of  state. 
And,  to  complete  her  bliss,  a  fool  for  mate. 
She  glares  in  balls,  front  boxes,  and  the  ring, 
A  vain,  unquiet,  glittering,  wretched  thihg  ! 
Pride,  nomp,  and  state,  but  reach  her  outward  part ; 
Bhe  sighs,  and  is  no  duchess  at  her  heart 

But,  madam,  if  the  fates  withstand,  and  you 
Are  destin*d  Hymen's  willing  victim  too, 
Trust  not  too  much  your  now  resistless  charms, 
Those,  age  or  sickness,  soon  or  late  disarms : 
Oood.humour  only  teaches  charms  to  last. 
Still  makes  new  conquests,  and  maintains  the  past ; 
Love,  raised  on  beauty,  will  like  that  decay. 
Our  hearts  may  bear  its  slender  chain  a  day ; 
As  flowery  bands  in  wantonness  are  worn, 
A  morning's  pleasure,  and  at  evening  torn ; 
This  binds  in  ties  more  easy,  yet  more  strong. 
The  willing  heart,  and  only  holds  it  long. 

Thus  Voiture's  early  care  still  shone  the  same,  - 
And  Monthausier  was  only  chang'd  in  name ; 
By  this,  ev'n  now  they  live,  ev'n  now  they  charm, 
Their  wit  still  sparkling,  and  their  flames  still  wann. 

Now  crown'd  with  myrtle,  on  tb'  Elysian  coast. 
Amid  those  lovers,  joys  his  gentle  ghost: 
Pleas'd,  while  with  smiles  ms  happy  lines  yon  view, 
And  finds  a  fidrer  Ramboilillet  in  you. 
The  brightest  eyes  in  France  inspir'd  his  ^use ; 
The  brightest  eyes  in  Britain  now  peruse ; 
And  dead,  as  living,  'tis  our  author's  pride 
Still  to  chann  those  who  charm  the  world  beside. 


CONCLUSION  OF  THE  DUNCJAD. 

Mors  the  had  spoke,  but  yawn'd-^n  Nature 
What  mortal  can  resist  the  yawn  of  gods?  [nods : 
Churches  and  chapels  instantly  it  reach'd 

(St.  James's  first,  for  leaden  O preachM) : 

Then  catch'd  the  schools ;  the  hall  scarce  kept  awake ; 

The  convocation  gap'd,  but  could  not  speak ; 

Lost  was  the  nation's  sense,  nor  eouM  be  found, 

Wliile  the  long  solemn  unison  went  round ; 

Wide,  and  more  wide,  it  spread  o'er  all  the  reakn ; 

Ev'n  Palinurus  nodded  at  the  hehn : 

The  vapour  mild  o'er  each  committee  crept; 

Unfinish'd  treaties  in  each  office  slept ; 

And  chiefless  annies  doz'd  out  the  campaign ; 

And  navies  yawn'd  for  orders  on  the  main ! 

O  Muse !  relate  (for  you  can  tdl  alone; 
Wits  have  short  memories,  and  dunces  none). 
Relate,  who  first,  who  last  resign'd  to  rest ; 
MHiose  heads  she  partly,  whose  completely  blest; 
Mliat  charms  could  faction,  what  ambition  lull. 
The  venal  quiet,  and  entrance  the  dull ;      [wiong-^ 
Till  drown'd  was  sense,  and  shame,  and  right,  and 
O  sing,  and  bush  the  nations  with  thy  song ! 
•  •  •  • 

In  vain,  in  vain,  the  aH-composing  hour 
Resiatless  falls :  the  Muse  obeys  the  power. 
She  comes !  she  comes !  the  sable  throne  bdiold 
Of  Night  prinuBval,  and  of  Chaos  old  ! 
Before  hei^  Fancy's  gilded  clouds  decay, 
And  all  its  varying  rainbows  die  away. 
Wit  shoots  4n  vain  its  momentary  firoi. 
The  meteor  drops,  and  in  a  flash  expires. 
As  one  by  one  at  dread  Medea's  strain. 
The  sickening  stars  fade  off  th'  ethereal  plain ; 
As  Argus'  eyes  by  Hermes*  wand  ofpptest, 
Clos'd  one  by  one  to  everlasdng  rest ; 
Thus  at  her  felt  approach,  and  secret  might. 
Art  after  Art  goes  out,  and  all  is  night : 
See  sculking  Truth  to  her  old  cavern  fled, 
Mountuns  of  casuistry  heap'd  o'er  her  head ! 
Philosophy,  that  lean'd  on  Heaven  before. 
Shrinks  to  her  second  cause,  and  is  no  more. 
Physic  of  Metaphysic  begs  defence, 
And  Metaphysic  calls  for  aid  on  sense  1 
See  Mystery  to  Mathematics  fly ! 
In  vain  I  they  gaie,  turn  giddy,  rave,  and  die. 
Religion  blushing  veils  her  sacred  fires, 
And  unawares  Morality  expires. 
Nor  public  flame,  nor  private  dares  to  shine : 
Nor  human  spark  is  left,  nor  glimpse  divine ! 
Lo  I  thy  dread  empire.  Chaos !  is  restored, 
Light  dies  before  &j  uncreating  word  : 
Thy  hand,  great  Anarch !  lets  the  curtain  fall; 
And  uniyerul  Darkness  buries  AIL 
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RURAL  SPORTS: 

A  OEORGIC. 

IK5CBIBED  TO  VK*  POPE,  1713w 

*'  — Secuii  pndia  ruxis 
Paudimiu.*'  Netnetian. 

CANTO  I. 

You,  who  the  sweets  of  rural  life  ha?e  known, 
Despise  th'  ungnieftil  huiry  of  the  town; 
In  Windsor  groves  your  easy  hours  employ. 
And,  undistuib'd,  yourself  and  Muse  enjoy. 
Thames  listens  to  thy  strains,  and  silent  flows. 
And  no  rude  wind  through  rustling  osien  blows; 
While  all  his  wondering  nymphs  around  thee  throng, 
To  hear  the  Syiens  warble  in  thy  song. 

But  I,  who  ne*er  was  blest  by  fortune^s  hand. 
Nor  brightenM  ploughshares  in  paternal  land, 
Ifong  in  the  noisy  town  have  beoi  inmmr*d, 
Respir'd  its  smoke,  and  all  its  cares  endured, 
Where  news  and  politics  divide  mankind, 
And  sdicanes  of  state  involve  th*  uneasy  mind ; 
Faction  embroils  the  world ;  and  every  tongue 
Is  mov*d  with  flattery,  or  with  scandal  hung : 
FrieodsUp,  for  sylvan  shades,  the  palace  flies. 
Where  all  must  yield  to  interest*s  dearer  ties ; 
Each  rival  Machiavd  with  envy  bums. 
And  honesty  forsakes  them  all  by  turns'; 
While  calumny  upon  each  party*8  thrown. 
Widen  both  promote,  and  both  alike  disown. 
Fatigu'd  at  last,  a  calm  retreat  I  chose. 
And  soothM  my  hsrass'd  mind  with  sweet  repose. 
Where  Adds  and  shades,  and  the  refreshing  dime. 
Inspire  the  sylvan  song,  and  prompt  my  rhyme. 
My  Muse  shall  rove  through  flowery  meads  and 

plains. 
And  dock  with  Rural  Sports  her  native  strains ; 
And  the  same  road  ambitiously  pursue, 
Frequented  by  the  Mantnan  swan  and  you. 

*TiB  not  that  rural  sports  alone  invite. 
But  all  the  grateful  country  breathes  ddigfat; 
Here  blooming  health  exerts  her  gentle  reign. 
And  strings  the  sinews  of  th'  industrious  swain. 
Soon  as  the  morning  lark  salutes  the  day, 
Througjh  dewy  fl£l£  I  take  my  frequent  way, 
Whese  I  bdidd  the  fanner's  early  care 
In  the  revolving  labours  of  the  vear. 

When  the  fresh  spring  in  all  her  state  is  crown'd, 
And  high  luxuriant  grass  o'erspveads  the  ground, 
The  labourer  with  a  bending  scythe  is  seen, 
Shavuig  the  surface  of  the  waving 'green ; 
Of  aU  her  native  pride  disrobes  me  land. 
And  meads  lays  waste  before  his  sweeping  hand ; 
M'^hile  with 'the  mountmg  sun  the  meadow  glows, 
The  fading  herbage  round  he  loosely  throws: 


But,  if  some  sign  portend  a  lasting  shower, 
Th'  experienc'd  swain  foresees  the  coming  hour  ; 
His  sun-burnt  hands  the  scattering  fork  forsake^ 
And  ruddy  damsels  ply  the  saving  rake ; 
In  rising  hills  the  fragrant  harvest  grows. 
And  spreads  along  the  field  in  equal  rows.       [gains. 
Now  when  the  height  of  heaven  bright  Phoebua 
And  levd  rays  dcave  wide  the  thirsty  plains. 
When  heifers  seek  the  shade  and  cooling  lake, 
And  in  the  middle  pathway  basks  the  snake; 

0  lead  me,  guard  me  from  the  sultry  hours, 
Hide  me,  ye  forests,  in  your  closest  bowers, 
Where  the  tall  oak  his  spreading  arms  entwines. 
And  ifith  the  beech  a  mutual  shade  combines ; 
Where  flows  the  murmuring  brook,  inviting  dieams. 
Where  bordering  hazd  ovediangs  the  streams. 
Whose  rolling  current,  winding  round  and  round. 
With  frequent  falls  makes  all  the  wood  resound; 
Upon  the  mossy  couch  my  limbs  I  cast. 

And  e'en  at  noon  the  sweets  of  evening  taste. 

Here  J  peruse  the  Mantuan's  Gheorgic  strains, 
And  learn  the  labours  of  Italian  swains ; 
In  every  page  I  see  new  landscapes  rise, 
And  all  Hesperia  opens  to  my  eyes ; 

1  wander  o'er  the  various  rural  toil. 

And  know  the  nature  of  each  difierent  soil : 
This  waving  Add  is  gilded  o'er  with  com, 
That,  spreading  trees  with  blushing  fruit  adom : 
Here  I  survey  the  purple  vintage  grow, 
Climb  round  the  poIe8,-and  rise  in  gracefrd  row : 
Now  1  behold  the  steed  curvet  and  bound. 
And  naw  with  restless  hoof  the  smoking  ground : 
The  dewlapp'd  buU  now  chafes  alcmg  the  plain. 
While  burning  love  ferments  in  every  vein ; 
His  well-arm'd  front  against  his  rival  aims. 
And  by  the  dint  of  war  his  mistress  claims : 
The  careful  insect  'midst  his  works  I  view. 
Now  from  the  flowers  exhaust  the  franant  dew  ; 
With  golden  treasures  load  his  litde  Sighs, 
And  steer  his  distant  journey  through  the  skies  ; 
Some  against  hostile  orones  the  hive  defend. 
Others  with  sweets  the  waxen  cdls  distend ; 
Each  in  the  toil  his  destin'd  office  bears, 
And  tn  the  little  bulk  a  mishty  souLappears. 

Or  whsn  the  ploughman  leaves  the  tuk  of  day 
And  trudging  homeward  whistles  on  the  way ; 
When  the  big-udder'd  cows  with  patience  stand. 
Waiting  the  strokings  of  the  damsd's  hand ; 
No  warbling  dieers  the  woods ;  Ihe  feather'd  choir. 
To  court  kind  dumbers,  to  the  si»ays  retire ; 
When  no  rude  gale  disturbs  the  sleeping  trees. 
Nor  aspen  leaves  confess  the  gentlest  breese ; 
Engaff'd  in  thought,  to  Neptune's  bounds  I  stray^ 
To  take  my  far^wdl  of  the  parting  day ; 
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Far  in  the  deep  the  sun  his  glory  hides, 
A  streak  of  gold  the  sea  and  sky  divides : 
The  purple  douds  their  amber  linings  show, 
And  edg*d  with  flame  rolls  every  wave  below : 
Here  pensive  I  behold  the  fading  light. 
And  o^er  the  distant  billow  lose  my  sight 

Now  night  in  silent  state  begins  to  rise, 
And  twinkling  orbs  bestrow  th*  undoudy  skies ; 
Her  boxiow'd  lustre  growing  Cynthia  lends. 
And  on  the  main  a  dittoing  path  extends : 
MiUions  of  worlds  hang  in  the  spadous  air. 
Which  round  their  suns  their  azmual  drdes  steer; 
Sweet  contemplation  devates  my  sense. 
While  I  Burv^  the  works  t^  Providence. 
O  could  the  Muse  in  loftier  strains  reheoie 
The  glorious  Author  of  the  universe, 
Who  reins  the  winds,  gives  the  vast  ocean  bounda, 
And  dicumscribes  the  floating  worlds  their  rounds; 
My  soul  diould  overflow  in  songs  of  praise, 
And  my  Creator^s  name  inspire  my  lays ! 

As  in  successive  course  the  seasons  roll, 
So  circling  pleasures  recreate  the  souL 
Wlien  genial  spring  a  living  waimth  bestows, 
And  o*er  the  year  her  verdant  mantle  throws, 
No  swdling  inundation  hides  the  srounds, 
But  crystal  cunents  glide  within  meir  bounds; 
The  finny  brood  tbehr  wonted  haunta  fbrsake. 
Float  in  the  smi,  and  skim  alons  the  lake; 
With  frequent  leap  they  range  £e  shallow  stzeams. 
Their  silver  coats  reflect  the  daaling  beams. 
Now  let  the  fishennan  his  toils  prepare, 
And  aim  bimsdf  with  every  watery  snare ; 
His  hooks,  his  lines,  peruse  with  careAil  eye, 
Increase  his  tackle*  and  his  rod  retie. 

When  floating  douds  their  spongy  fleeces  drain. 
Troubling  the  streams  with  swift4&oending  rSin ; 
And  waters  tumbling  down  the  mountain's  side, 
Bear  the  loose  scnl  into  the  swdling  tide; 
Then  soon  as  vernal  gales  begin  to  rise. 
And  drive  the  liquid  burden  through  the  skies. 
The  flsher  to  the  neighbouring  cofrent  speeds. 
Whose  rapid  surface  purls  unknown  to  weeds : 
Upon  a  rising  border  of  ^e  brook 
tie  sits  him  down,  -and  ties  the  treacherous  hook ; 
Now  expectation  cheers  his  eager  thought. 
His  bosom  glows  with  treasures  yet  uncaught. 
Before  his  eyes  a  banquet  seems  to  stand. 
Where  every  guest  applauds  his  skilful  hand. 

Far  up  the  stream  ttie  twisted  hair  he  throws, 
Wliidi  down  the  murmuring  current  gently  flows ; 
When,  if  or  dianoe  or  hunger's  powerful  sway 
Diieets  the  roving  trout  th&  fatal  way. 
He  greedily  sucks  in  the  twining  bait. 
And  tugs  and  nibbles  the  fallaeknis  meat ; 
Now,  happy  flsheimaA,  now  twitdi  the  line ! 
How  thy  rod  bends !  behold,  the  prise  is  thine ! 
Cast  on  the  bank,  he  dies  with  gasping  pains. 
And  tridding  blood  his  silver  mail  distains. 

You  must  not  every  wonn  promiscuous  use. 
Judgment  will  tdl  the  proper  bait  to  choose : 
The  wonn  that  draws  a  long  immoderate  siie, 
The  trout  abhon,  and  the  rank  mond  flies; 
And,  if  too  small,  the  naked  flnuid's  in  slg^t, 
And  fear  forbids,,  while  hunger  does  invite. 
Those  baits  will  best  reward  die  fisher's  pains. 
Whose  polish'd  tails  a  #h^ning  ydlow  stains : 


Cleanse  them  from  filth,  to  give  a  tempting  gloss. 
Cherish  the  sully'd  rrotile  race  with  moss ; 
Amid  the  verdant  bed  tliey  twine,  they  toU, 
And  fh)m  their  bodies  wipe  their  native  soiL 

But  when  the  sun  displays  liis  gradous  beams. 
And  shallow  riven  flow  wim  silver  streams, 
Then  the  decdt  the  scaly  bre^  survey. 
Bask  in  the  sun,  and  look  into  the  day : 
You  now  a  more  dduuve  art  must  try. 
And  tempt  their  hunger  widi  the  curious  fly* 

To  frame  the  little  animal,  provide 
All  the  gay  hues  that  wait  on  female  pride ; 
Let  nature  guide  thee ;  sometimes  golden  wire 
The  shininff  bellies  of  the  fly  require; 
The  peacock's  plumes  thy  tackle  must  not  fidl. 
Nor  die  dear  purchase  of  the  sable's  tail. 
Each  gaudy  bird  some  slender  tribute  brings. 
And  lends  the  growing  insect  proper  wings. 
Silks  of  all  colours  must  thdr  aid  impart. 
And  every  fiir  promote  the  fisher's  art 
So  the  gay  lady,  with  excessive  care, 
Borrgws  thepndeof  land,  ofsea,  andair;       [l^y% 
Furs,  pearls,  and  plumes,  the  glittering  thing  dis- 
Dasdes  our  eyes,  and  easy  hearts  betrays. 

Mark  well  the  various  seasons  of  tfaA  year, 
How  the  succeeding  insect  race  appear; 
In  this  revolving  moon  one  odour  reigna. 
Which  in  the  next  the  fickle  trout  di^bini. 
Oh  have  I  seen  the  skillful  angler  tiy 
The  various  coloivs  of  the  treacherous  fly. 
When  he  with  fruitless  pain  hath  skimm'd  the  tnook, 
And  the  coy  fish  rejects  the  skipping  hook, 
He  shakes  the  boughs  that  on  me  margin  grow. 
Which  o'er  the  stream  a  waving  forest  dirow  $ 
When,  if  an  insect  fall  (his  certain  guide), 
He  gendy  takes  him  firom  the  wliiiUng  tide; 
Examines  wdl  his  fonn  with  curious  eyes. 
His  gaudy  vest,  his  wings,  his  homs,  aodsiae ; 
Then  round  his  hook  the  chosen  tax  he  winds, 
And  on  the  back  a  speckled  feather  binds, 
So  just  the  odours  shine  through  every  part. 
That  nature  seems  again  to  live  in  art. 
Let  not  thy  wary  step  advance  too  near, 
While  all  thy  hope  hangs  on  a  single  hair; 
The  new-form'd  insect  on  the  water  moves. 
The  speckled  trout  the  curious  snare  approves ; 
Upon  die  curling  surface  let  it  glide. 
With  naturd  motion  from  thy  hand  tupply'd. 
Against  the  stream  now  gently  let  it  play. 
Now  in  the  rapid  eddy  rdl  away. 
The  scdv  shoals  float  by,  and,  sdz'd  with  foar, 
Behold  their  fellows  tost  in  thinner  air ; 
But  soon  they  leap,  and  catch  the  swimming  bait. 
Plunge  on  the  hook,  and  share  an  equd  fate. 

Wnen  a  brisk  gale  against  the  current  blows, 
And  all  the  watery  plain  in  wrinkles  flows, 
Then  let  the  fisheiman  his  art  rqpeat. 
Where  bubbling  eddies  favour  the  deodt. 
If  an  enormous  salmon  chance  to  spy 
The  wanton  errors  of  the  floating  fly, 
He  lifVs  his  silver  gills  above,  the  flood. 
And  greedily  sucks  hi  th*  un&itfaf^  food; 
Then  downward  jdunges  with  die  ftaudfiil  prey. 
And  bears  widi  joy  the  litde  spoil  awav  s 
Soon  in  smart  pain  he  feds  die  dire  mistake, 
Lashes  the  wave,  ind  bests  the  fbraiy  lake; 
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With  sudden  xAge  he  now  idoft 
And  in  his  eye  ocniTulsive  a&gnj 
And  DOW  i^pBin,  impatient  of  the  wound, 
He  rolls  and  writhes  his  shining  body  round ; 
Then  headlmg  shoots  beneath  the  dashing  tide. 
The  trembling  6ns  the  boiling  wave  divide. 
Now  hope  exdts  the  fisher's  beating  heart. 
Now  he  turns  pale,  and  fears  his  dubious  art ; 
He  views  the  tumbling  fish  with  longing  eyes. 
While  the  line  stretches  with  unwieldy  prise; 
Each  motion  humours  with  his  steady  hands. 
And  one  slight  hair  the  mighty  bulk  commands : 
Till,  tir*d  at  last,  despoii'd  of  all  his  strangth, 
The  game  athwart  the  stream  unfolds  his  length. 
He  now,  with  pleasure,  views  the  gaqiing  priae 
Gnash  his  shaip-teeth,  and  roll  his  blood-shot  eyes ; 
Then  draws  him  to  the  shore,  with  artful  care, 
And  lifts  his  nostrils  in  the  sickening  air ; 
Upon  the  burthen*d  stream  he  floating  lies, 
Stretdies  his  quivering  fins,  and  gasping  dies. 

Would  you  preserve  a  numerous  finny  race. 
Let  your  &xoe  dogs  the  ravenous  otter  chase 
(Th*  amphibious  monster  ranges  all  the  shores. 
Darts  throurii  the  waves,  and  every  haunt  explores): 
Or  let  the  em  his  roving  steps  betray. 
And  save  nom  hostile  jaws  the  scaly  prey. 

I  never  wander  where  the  bordering  teeds 
Overlook  the  muddy  stream,  whoee  tangUng  weeds 
Perplex  the  fisher ;  I  nor  choose  to  bear 
The  thievish  nighdy  net,  nor  bari)ed  spear ; 
Nor  drain  I  pomis,  the  golden  eaip  to  take, 
Nov  tn^  for  pikes,  disf^plen  of  the  lake ; 
Around  the  steel  no  tfflrtnr*d  worm  shall  tuine, 
No  blood  of  living  insect  stain  my  line. 
Let  me,  leas  cruel,  cast  the  featherM  hook, 
With  pliant  rod  athwart  the  pebbled  biot^ 
Sflent  along  the  maxy  margin  stray. 
And  with  ttie  fur-wrought  fly  delude  the  prey. 


Now,  sporting  Muse,  draw  in  the  flowing  reins, 
Leave  me  dear  streams  awhile  for  sunny  plains. 
Should  you  the  various  aims  and  toila  rehearse, 
And  all  Uie  fisherman  adorn  thy  verse ; 
Should  you  the  wide-eneirding  net  display, 
And  in  its  spadons  aich  inclose  the  sea  ( 
Then  haul  the  plunging  load  upon  the  land. 
And  with  the  sole  and  turbot  hide  the  sand ; 
It  would  extend  the  growing  theme  too  long, 
And  tin  the  reader  with  the  watery  song. 

Let  the  keen  hunter  irom  the  ohase  reftain. 
Nor  render  all  tiie  ploughman's  lalHMir  vain. 
When  Geres  pours  out  plenty  from  her  hom. 
And  dothes  me  fields  with  golden  ears  of  com. 
Now,  now,  ye  reapers,  to  your  task  tepur. 
Haste!  save  the  product  of  the  bounteous  year : 
To  the  wide^gatbering  bode  long  furrows  yidd. 
And  rising  sheaves  extend  through  all  the  field. 

Yet,  if  for  sylvan  sports  thy  bosom  glow, 
Let  thy  fleet  greyhound  urge  his  flying  foe. 
With  what  delif^t  the  rapid  course  I  view ! 
How  does  my  eye  the  eirdli^  nice  pursue ! 
He  sni^  deceriul  air  with  empty  jaws; 
The  subtle  hare  darts  swift  beneath  his  paWs ; 
She  flies,  she  stiefeobet,  flow  with  nimble  bonAd 
Eager  he  picMes  on,  \m%  o^renhoota  hi«  groluid  ; 


She  turna,  he  winds,  and  soon  regains  the  way. 
Then  tears  with  gory  mouth  the  screaming  prey. 
What  various  sport  does  rural  life  aflbrd ! 
What  unbought  dainties  heap  the  wholesome  board  ! 

Nor  less  &  spaniel,  skilful  to  betray, 
Rewards  the  fowler  with  the  feather'd  prey. 
Soon  as  the  labouring  horse,  with  swelling  veins. 
Hath  safdy  hous'd  the  farmer's  doubtful  gahis, 
To  sweet  repast  th*  unwary  partridge  flies, 
With  joy  amid  the  scatter'd  harvest  lies ; 
Wandering  in  plenty,  danger  he  forgets, 
Nor  dresds  the  slavery  of  entangling  nets. 
The  subtle  dog  scours  with  saoadous  nose 
Along  the  fldd,  and  snufft  eadi  breew  that  blows  ; 
Against  the  wind  he  takes  his  prudent  way. 
While  the  strong  gale  directs  him  to  the  iney; 
Now  the  warm  scent  assures  the  covey  near. 
He  treads  with  caution,  and  he  points  with  fear ; 
Then  Hest  some  sentry-fowl  the  ttwad  descry, 
And  bid  his  fellows  f^m  the  danger  fly) 
Close  to  the  ground  in  expectation  lies. 
Till  in  the  snare  the  fhittering  covey  risOi 
Soon  as  the  blushing  light  b^lns  to  spread. 
And  glandng  Plusbus  gilds  me  mountain's  head. 
His  early  flight  th'  ill^fiitted  partridge  takes, 
And  quits  the  friendly  shdter  of  the  brakea. 
Or,  when  the  sun  casts  a  declining  ray. 
And  drives  his  chariot  down  the  western  way. 
Let  your  obsequious  ranser  search  around. 
Where  ydlow  stubble  withers  on  the  ground : 
Nor  will  the  roving  spy  dheet  in  vain. 
But  numerous  coveys  gratify  thy  pain. 
When  the  meridian  sun  contracts  the  shade. 
And  friddng  heif^  seek  the  cooling  glade ; 
Or  wlien  the  country  floats  with  suddoi  rains^ 
Or  driving  misto  dmoe  the  moiaten'd  plaids ; 
In  vain  h&  toils  th'  unsUIfbl  fowler  tiiea, 
While  fai  thick  woods  the  feeding  partridge  lies* 

Nor  must  the  sporting  verse  the  gun  mbear. 
But  what's  the  fowler's  be  the  Muse's  care. 
See  how  the  wdl-tsUght  poixtter  leads  the  way : 
The  scent  grows  warm;   he  stops;  he  springs  the 
The  fluttering  coveys  from  the  stubblo  rise,     [pfty  9 
And  on  swift  wing  divide  the  sounding  skies ; 
The  scattering  laSk  pursues  the  certain  siffht, 
And  death  in  thunder  overtokeg  their  flight 
Ckwl  breathes  the  uMffuing  air,  and  winter's  hand 
Spreads  wide  her  hoary  mantle  o'er  the  land ; 
Now  to  the  cQ^MO  thy  lesser  spanld  take. 
Teach  him  to  range  the  ditch,  and  finee  the  brake  $ 
Not  doscst  coverts  can  protect  the  game': 
Hark!  the  dog  opens;  take  thy  oertithi  aiftL 
The  woodcock  flutters ;  how  he  wavering  flies  I 
The  wood  resounds ;  he  wheels,  he  drops,  he  dies» 

The  towering  hawk  let  future  poets  ring, 
Who  terror  beus  upon  his  soaring  wing  s 
Let  them  on  high  the  fMghted  hem  survey. 
And  lofty  numbers  paint  their  airy  fhiy. 
Nor  shall  the  mounting  lark  the  Muse  detain. 
That  greets  the  morning  with  his  early  strain ; 
When,  'midst  his  iong,  the  twinkfing  ^ass  betrays^ 
While  from  eadi  angle  flash  the  ^Umdflg  rays. 
And  in  the  sun  the  trandent  ooloon  blaaiB, 
Pride  lures  the  little  warbler  from  the  skiest 
The  lig^t^enamooi^d  bird  dduded  dies. 

But  still  the  chase,  a  pleasant  taaik)  mnaini; 
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The  hound  mutt  open  in  theae  rural  strains. 
Soon  as  Aurora  dziyes  away  the  night. 
And  edges  eastern  clouds  with  rosy  light. 
The  heidtfay  huntsman,  with  the  cheerful  hom. 
Summons  the  dogs,  and  greets  the  dappled  mom ; 
The  jocund  thunder  wakes  th*  enlivened  hounds. 
They  rouse  from  sleep,  and  answer  sounds  for  sounds ; 
Wide  through  the  fiirzy  field  their  route  they  take, 
Their  blecdbig  bosoms  force  the  thorny  brake : 
The  flying  game  their  smoking  nostrils  trace. 
No  bounding  edge  obstructs  their  eager  pace : 
The  distant  mountains  echo  from  afar. 
And  K^tnging  woods  resound  the  flying  war : 
The  tuneful  noiBe  the  sprightly  courser  hears, 
Baws  the  green  turf,  and  pricks  his  tKknbling  ean; 
The  slackened  rein  now  gives  him  all  his  spoad. 
Back  flies  the  rapid  ground  beneath  the  steed; 
Hills,  dales,  and  foreste,  far  behind  remain,      [train. 
MHiik  the  warm  scent  draws  on  the  deep.mouth*d 
Where  shall  the  trembling  hare  a  shelter  find  ? 
Hark !  death  advances  in  each  gust  of  wind ! 
Now  strat^ems  and  doubling  wiles  she  tries ; 
Now  circling  turns,  and  now  at  large  she  flies ; 
Till  spent  at  last,  she  pants,  and  heaves  for  breath,   . 
Then  lays  her  down,  md  waits  devouring  death. 

But  stay,  adventurous  Muse !  hast  thou  the  fovoe 
To  wind  the  twisted  horn,  to  guide  the  horse  ? 
To  keep  the  seat  unmov'd,  hast  thou  the  skill, 
0*er  the  high  gate,  and  down  the  headlong  hill  ? 
Canst  thou  the  stages  laborious  chase  direct, 
Or  the  strong  fox  througjh  all  his  arts  detect? 
The  Uieme  demands  a  more  experiencM  lay: 
Ye  mighty  hunten  spare  this  weak  essay ! 

O  happy  plains,  remote  from  war*s  alarms. 
And  idl  the  ravages  of  hostile  arms ! 
And  happy  shepherds,  who,  secure  from  fear. 
On  open  downs  preserve  your  fleecy  care ! 
Whose  spacious  bams  groan  with  increasing  store, 
And  whirling  flails  disjoint  the  cracking  floor ! 
No  barbarous  soldier,  bent  on  cruel  spoil, 
Spmds  desolation  o'er  your  fertile  soil; 
No  trampling  steed  lays  waste  the  iipen*d  grain. 
Nor  crauUng  fires  devour  the  promisM  gain : 
No  flaming  beacons  cast  their  blaze  afar, 
The  dreadful  signal  of  invasive  war  t 
No  trumpet's  clangour  wounds  the  mother's  ear, 
And  caUs  the  lover  from  his  swooning  fair. 

What  happiness  the  rural  maid  attends. 
In  cheerful  labour  while  each  day  she  spends ! 
She  ghttefuUy  receives  what  Heaven  has  sent, 
And,  rich  in  poverty,  enjoys  content 
(Such  hiqppiness,  and  such  unblemish'd  fame, 
Ne'er  glad  the  bosom  of  the  courtly  dame.) 
She  never  feds  the  spleen's  imagin'd  pains, 
Nor  melancholy  stagnates  in  her  veins 
She  never  loses  life  m  thoughtless  ease, 
Nor  on  the  velvet  couch  invites  disease , 
Her  homespun  dress  in  simple  neatness  lies, 
And  for  no  ^Uurins  equipage  she  sighs 
Her  reputation,  wnich  is  sU  her  boast. 
In  a  malicious  visit  ne'er  was  lost ; 
No  midniffht  masquerade  her  beautv  wears, 
And  healm,  not  paint,  the  fiuling  bloom  repairs. 
If  love's  soft  passion  in  her  bosom  reign. 
An  equal  passion  warms  her  happy  swain ; 
No  hooaebred  jaia  her  quiet  state  ooolrol. 


Nor  watchful  jealousy  tonnents  her  soul; 

With  secret  joy  she  sees  her  little  race 

Hang  on  her  breast,  and  her  small  cottage  grace  ; 

The  fleecy  ball  their  busy  fingers  cuD, 

Or  from  the  spindle  draw  the  lengthening  wool ; 

Thus  flow  her  hours  with  constant  peace  oi  mind. 

Till  age  the  latest  thread  of  life  unwind. 

Yenu>py  fields,  unknown  to  noise  and  strife. 
The  kind  rewarders  of  indostzioos  life ; 
Ye  shady  woods,  where  once  I  us'd  to  rOve, 
Alike  indulgent  to  the  Muse  and  love : 
Ye  murmuring  streams  that  in  meanders  roll. 
The  sweet  composers  of  the  pensive  soul ; 
Farewell ! — ^The  dty  calls  me  from  your  bowers : 
Farewell,  ^myifing  Uiougfats  and  peaceful  hours ! 


TRIVIA;  OR  THE  ART  OF  WALKING 
THE  STREETS  OF  LONDON. 

IK  THREE  BOOKS. 

"  Quo  te  Mflpri  pedei  ?  an>  quo  via  dueit,  in  urbem  f'^rirjr^ 

BOOK   I. 

Of  the  Implements  for  Walking  the  StreeUy  and 
Signs  of  the  IFeather^ 
Thbouoh  winter  streets  to  steer  your  coarse  aright. 
How  to  walk  dean  by  day,  and  safe  by  niffbt; 
How  jostling  crowds  with  prudence  to  dedine, 
When  to  assert  the  waU,  and  when  resign, 
I  sing :  thou.  Trivia,  goddess,  aid  my  song. 
Through  spadous  streets  conduct  thy  bard  along ; 
Bv  thee  transported,  I  securely  stray 
Where  winding  allevs  lead  the  doubtful  way. 
The  silent  court  and  opening  square  explare, 
And  long  perplexing  lanes  untiod  bef^ire. 
To  pave  thy  realm,  and  smooth  ^e  broken  waya, 
Karih  from  her  womb  a  flinty  tribute  pajrs ; 
For  thee  the  sturdy  paviour  thumps  the  ground. 
Whilst  every  stroke  his  labouring  lun^s  resound  ; 
For  thee  the  scavenc^  bids  kennels  cdide 
Withui  their  bounds,  and  heaps  of  dirt  snbdde. 
My  youthful  bosom  bums  with  thirst  of  fiune. 
From  the  ^reat  theme  to  build  a  glorious  name  ; 
To  tread  in  paths  to  ancient  bards  unknown. 
And  bind  my  temples  with  a  dvic  crown : 
But  more  my  country's  love  demands  my  lava ; 
My  country's  be  the  profit,  mine  the  praise ! 

When  the  black  youth  at  chosen  stands  rejoice. 
And  ''  dean  your  shoes"  resounds  from  every  voice; 
When  late  their  miry  sides  statre^ooaches  show. 
And  their  stilF  horses  through  the  town  move  slow  ; 
When  all  the  Mall  in  leafy  ruin  lies, 
And  damsels  first  renew  tfadr  oyster..cries  s 
Then  let  the  pradent  walker  shoes  provide, 
Not  of  the  Spisnish  or  Morocco  hide ; 
The  wooden  hed  may  raise  the  danoer^s  bounds 
And  with  the  scaDop'd  top  his  step  be  crown'd : 
Let  firm,  wdl.hammer*d  soles  protect  thy  feet 
Through  fVeeiing  snows,   and  ra|ns,  and  soaking 
Should  the  big  last  extend  the  shoe  too  wide,    [sleet. 
Eadi  stone  will  wrenieh  th*  unwary  step  aside; 
The  sudden  turn  may  stretdi  the  swdling  vein. 
Thy  cracking  joint  unhinge,  or  ande  spr^ ; 
And,  when  too  short  the  modish  shoes  are  worn, 
You'U  judge  the  seasons  by  your  ahootiiig  ooni. 
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Nor  ihoiild  It  prove  tfay  leas  important  care, 
To  choose  a  proper  coat  for  winter*8  wear. 
Now  in  thy  trunk  thy  D*Oyley  habit  fold, 
The  silken  drugget  ill  can  fence  the  cold ; 
The  fineie's  spongy  nap  is  soakM  with  rain. 
And  showen  soon  drench  ^  camlet's  cockled  grain; 
True  Witney  broadcloth,  with  its  shag  unshorn, 
UnpiercM  is  in  the  lasting  tempest  worn  r 
Be  this  the  horseman's  fence,  for  who  would  wear 
Amid  the  town  the  spoils  of  Russia's  bear  ? 
Within  the  loquelaure's  clasp  thy  hands  are  pent. 
Hands,  that  stxetth'd  forth  invading  harms  prevent. 
I^t  the  loop'd  bavazoy  the  fop  embrace, 
Or  his  deep  doke  bespatter'd  o'er  with  lace. 
That  garment  best  the  winter's  rage  defends. 
Whose  ample  form  without  one  phdt  depends. 
By  vazioas  names  in  various  countries  known. 
Yet  hdd  m  all  the  true  surtout  alone ; 
Be  thine  of  kersey  firm,  though  small  the  cost. 
Then  bcave  unwet  the  lain,  imchiU'd  the  irosL 

If  the  strong  cane  support  thy  walking  hand, 
Chaiimen  no  longer  shall  the  wall  comnuind; 
£v*n  sturdy  carmen  shall  thy  nod  obey. 
And  tattlinff  coaches  stop  to  make  thee  way: 
This  shall  cUiect  thy  cautious  tread  aright. 
Though  not  one  gluing  lamp  enliven  night 
Let  beaux  thehr  canes  with  amber  tipt  produce ; 
Be  tbeir's  £ar  empty  show,  but  thine  for  use. 
In  gilded  chariots  while  they  loll  at  ease, 
And  lazily  eosure  a  life's  disease ; 
While  sorter  chairs  the  tawdry  load  convey 
To  court,  to  White's,  assemblies,  or  Uie  play; 
Romrcomplexion'd  health  thy  steps  attends. 
And  exercise  thy  lasting  youth  ddends. 
Imprudent  men  Heaven's  choicest  gifts  profane : 
Thus  some  beneath  their  ann  support  the  cane; 
The  dirty  point  oft  diecks  the  careless  pace, 
The  miry  spots  the  dean  cravat  disgrace. 
Oh !  may  I  never  S4ch  misfortune  meet  I 
May  no  such  vicious  walkers  crowd  the  street ! 
May  Pxbvidenoe  o'enhade  me  with  her  wings, 
While  the  bold  Muse  experienc'd  danger  sings ! 

Not  that  I  wander  from  my  native  home. 
And  (tcmptins  perils)  foreign  dties  roam. 
Let  Paris  be  Uie  theme  of  Gallia's  Muse, 
Where  slavery  treads  the  streets  in  wooden  shoes. 
Nor  do  I  rove  in  Bdgia's  frozen  dime. 
And  teach  the  clumsy  boor  to^skate  in  rhyme : 
Wliere,  if  the  wanner  douds  in  rain  descend. 
No  miry  ways  industrious  steps  offend : 
The  rudiing  flood  from  sloping  pavements  pours, 
And  blackens  the  canals  with  dirty  showers. 
Let  others  Naples'  smoother  streets  rehearse, 
And  with  proud  Ronmn  Structures  grace  theur  verse, 
Where  frequent  murders  wake  the  night  with  groans, 
And  blood  in  purple  torrents  dyes  the  stones. 
Nor  shall  the  Muse  through  narrow  Venice  stray, 
Where  gondolas  their  painted  oars  display : 
O  hsppy  streets !  to  rumbling  wheels  unlmown, 
No  carts,  no  coaches,  shake  the  floating  town. 
Thus  was  of  old  Britannia's  dty  bless'd. 
Ere  pride  and  luxury  her  sons  possess'd ; 
Coadies  and  chariote  yet  unfashion'd  lay. 
Nor  late-invented  chairs  perplex'd  tlie  way; 
Then  the  proud  lady  tripp'd  alon|(  the  town. 
And  tuck'd-up  petticoats  secur'd  her  gown ; 


Her  rosy  cheek  with  distant  visits  glow'd, 
And  exerdse  unarcfitl  diarms  bestow'd : 
But  since  in  braided  gold  her  foot  is  bound, 
And  a  long  training  mantua  sweeps  the  ground. 
Her  shoe  disdains  the  street ;  the  lazy  fair 
With  narrow  step  afiects  a  limping  air. 
Now  gaudy  pride  corrupts  the  tavbh  age. 
And  the  streets  flame  with  glaring  equipi^ ; 
The  tricking  gamester  insolently  ridei, 
With  Loves  and  Graces  on  his  chariot-sides ; 
In  saucy  state  the  griping  broker  sits. 
And  laughs  at  honesty  and  trudging  wits. 
For  you,  O  honest  men,  these  uKful  lays 
The  Muse  prepares !  I  seek  no  other  praise. 

When  sleep  is  first  disturb'd  by  morning  cries. 
From  sure  prognostics  leain  to  know  the  skies. 
Lest  you  of  rheums  and  coughs  at  night  complain, 
Surpris'd  in  dreary  fogs,  or  driving  rain. 
When  sufiTocating  mists  obscure  the  mom. 
Let  thy  worst  wig,  long  us'd  to  storms,  be  worn : 
This  knows  the  powder'd  footman,  and  with  care 
Beneath  his  flapping  hat  secures  his  hair. 
Be  thou  for  every  season  justly  dress'd. 
Nor  brave  the  piercing  frost  with  open  breast ; 
And,  when  the  bursting  clouds  a  deluge  pour, 
Let  thy  surtout  defend  the  drenching  diower. 

The  chanffing  weather  certain  signs  reveal : 
Ere  winter  she£  her  snow,  or  frosts  congeal. 
You'll  see  the  coals  in  brighter  flame  aspire. 
And  Sulphur  tinge  with  blue  the  rising  fire ; 
Your  tender  shins  the  scorching  heat  decline. 
And  at  the  dearth  of  coals  the  poor  repine ; 
Before  her  kitchen  hearth,  the  nodding  dame. 
In  flannd  mantle  wrapt,  enjoys  the  flame ; 
Hovering,  upon  her  feeble  knees  she  bends. 
And  all  around  the  grateful  warmth  ascends. 

Nor  do  less  certain  signs  the  town  advise 
Of  mild«r  weather  and  serener  skies. 
The  ladies,  gaily  dress'd,  the  Alall  adom 
With  various  dyes,  and  paint  the  sunny  mom : 
The  wanton  fawns  with  Risking  pleasure  range. 
And  chirping  sparrows  greet  the  wdoome  change ; 
Not  that  their  minds  with  greater  skill  are  fraught. 
Endued  by  instinct,  or  by  reason  taught : 
The  seasons  operate  in  every  breast ; 
'Tis  hence  the  fawns  are  brisk,  and  ladies  dress'd. 
When  on  his  box  the  nodding  coachman  snores. 
And  dreams  of  fanded  fares ;  when  tavern  doors. 
The  chaiimen  idly  crowd ;  then  ne'er  refuse 
To  trust  thy  busy  steps  in  thinner  shoes. 

But  when  the  swinging  signs  your  ears  oflhid 
With  creaking  noise,  then  rainy  floods  impend ; 
Soon  shall  the  kennels  swdl  with  rapid  streams. 
And  rush  in  muddy  torrents  to  the  Thames. 
The  bookseller  whose  shop's  an  open  square 
Foresees  the  tempest,  and  with  early  care 
Of  learning  strips  the  rails ;  the  rowing  crew. 
To  tempt  a  fare,  dothe  all  their  tilts  m  blue ; 
On  hosiers'  poloi  depending  stockings  ty'd, 
Flag  with  the  slacken'd  gale  from  side  to  side  ; 
Churdi-monuments  foretd  the  changing  air. 
Then  Niobe  dissolves  into  a  tear, 
And  sweats  with  sacred  grief;  you'll  hear  the  sounds 
Of  whistling  winds,  ere  kennds  break  their  bounds ; 
Ungrateful  odours  common-shores  difiuse, 
And  dripping  vaults  distil  unwholesome  dews, 
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Ere  the  tiles  rattle  with  the  flmoking  shower, 
And  spouts  on  heedless  men  their  torrents  poor. 

All  superstition  from  thy  breast  repel : 
Let  credulous  boys  and  prattling  nurses  tell 
How,  if  the  festival  of  Paul  be  dear, 
Plenty  from  liberal  hom  shall  strew  the  year ; 
When  the  dark  skies  dissolve  in  snow  or  rain, ' 
The  labouring  hind  shall  yoke  the  steer  in  vain ; 
But,  if  the  threatening  winds  in  tempests  roar. 
Then  war  shall  bathe  her  wasteful  sword  in  gore : 
How,  if  on  Swithin^s  feast  the  welkin  lours. 
And  every  penthouse  streams  with  hasty  showers. 
Twice  twenty  days  shall  clouds  their  fleeces  drain, 
And  wash  the  pavements  with  incessant  rain. 
Let  not  such  vulgar  talcs  debase  thy  mind ; 
Nor  Paul  nor  Swithin  rule  the  elouds  and  wind. 

If  you  the  precepts  of  the  Muse  despise. 
And  slight  the  faittifiil  warning  of  the  skies. 
Others  you'll  see,  when  all  the  town's  afloat, 
Wrapp'd  in  th'  embraces  of  a  kersey  coat. 
Or  double-bottom'd  frieze ;  their  guarded  feet. 
Defy  the  muddy  dangers  of  the  street ; 
While  you,  with  hat  unloop'd,  the  fury  dread 
Of  spouts  high  streaming,  and  with  cautious  tread 
Shun  evesy  Wishing  poo^  or  idly  stop. 
To  seek  the  kind  protection  of  a  shop. 
But  business  summons ;  now  with  hasty  scud 
You  jostle  for  the  wall ;  the  spatter'd  mud 
Hides  an  thy  hose  behind ;  in  vam  you  scower, 
Thy  wig,  alas !  uncurl'd,  admits  the  shower. 
So  fierce  Alecto's  snaky  tresses  ffsH, 
When  Orpheus  charm'd  the  rigorous  powers  of  hdl; 
Or  thus  hung  Glaucus'  beard,  with  briny  dew 
Clotted  and  straight,  when  first  his  amorous  view 
Surpris'd  the  bathing  fahr;  the  frighted  maid 
Now  stands  a  rock,  transformed  by  Circe's  aid. 

Gkx>d  housewives  all  the  winter's  rage  despise, 
Defended  by  the  riding-hood's  disguise; 
Or,  underneath  th'  umbrella's  oily  shed, 
Safe  through  the  wet  on  clinking  pattens  tread. 
Let  Persian  dames  th'  umbrella'&ribs  display 
To  guard  their  beauties  from  the  siinny  ray; 
Or  sweating  slaves  support  the  shady  load. 
When  eastern  monardis  show  thear  state  abroad : 
Britain  in  winter  only  knows  its  aid. 
To  guard  from  chilly  showers  the  walking  maid. 
But,  O !  forget  not,  Muse,  the  patten's  praise, 
That  female  implement  shall  grace  thy  lays ; 
Say  from  what  art  divine  th'  invention  came. 
And  from  its  origin  deduce  its  name. 

Where  Lincoln  wide  extends  her  fenny  soil, 
A  goodly  yeoman  liv'd,  grown  white  wi&  toil: 
One  only  daughter  bless'd  his  nuptial  bed. 
Who  from  her  infant  hand  the  pdultrv  fed : 
Martha  (her  careful  mother's  name)  she  bore. 
But  now  her  carefid  mother  was  no  more. 
Whilst  on  her  father's  knee  the  damsel  play'd, 
Patty  he  fondly  call'd  the  smiling  maid ; 
As  years  increas'd,  her  ruddy  beauty  gtew, 
And  Patty's  fame  o'er  all  the  village  flew. 

Soon  as  the  gray^'d  morning  streaks  the  skies, 
And  in  the  doubtnil  day  the  woodcock  flies. 
Her  cleanly  pail  the  pretty  housewife  bears, 
And  ringing  to  the  distant  field  repairs ; 
And,  when  4;he  plains  with  evening  dews  are  spread. 
The  milky  burden  smokes  upon  her  head : 


Deep  tfaxoogh  a  mfay  lane  the  piekM  her  way, 
Above  her  ancle  rase  the  chalky  day. 

Vulcan  hy  dianoe  the  bloomv  midden  spies, 
With  innocence  and  beauty  in  her  eyes : 
He  saw,  he  lov'd ;  for  yet  he  ne*er  Imd  known 
Sweet  innocence  and  bouity  meet  in  one. 
Ah,  Muldber !  recal  thy  nuptial  vows. 
Think  on  the  graces  of  thy  Paphian  spouse, 
Think  how  her  eyes  dart  inezhaasted  eharms ; 
And  canst  thou  leave  her  bed  fbr  Patty's  arms? 

The  Lemnian  power  forsakes  the  realms  above, 
His  bosom  glowing  with  terrestrial  love: 
Far  in  the  lane  a  lonely  hut  he  found ; 
No  tenant  ventured  on  th'  unwholesome  gnmnd. 
Here  smokes  his  forge,  he  bares  his  sinewy  ann, 
And  early  strokes  the  sounding  anvil  warm : 
Around  his  shop  the  stedy  sparkles  flew. 
As  for  the  steed  he  shap'd  ^e  bending  shoe. 

When  blue^'d  Patty  near  his  wi^ow  came, 
His  anvil  rests,  his  forge  forgets  to  flame. 
To  hear  his  soothing  tdes,  me  feigns  ddays; 
What  woman  can  rodst  the  force  of  ptmise? 

At  first  she  coyly  every  kiss  withstood, 
And  all  her  cheelE  waa  flusfa'd  with  modest  bkxxl : 
With  headless  nails  he  now  aurrounds  faer  shoes, 
To  save  her  steps  from  rains  and  pievdng  dews. 
She  lik'd  his  soothii^  tales,  his  pveae&ts  wore. 
And  granted  kisses,  but  would  grabt  no  mora 
Yet  winter  chill'd  her  feet,  with  cold  ahe  pines, 
And  on  her  dieek  the  fodhig  roae  declines ; 
No  more  her  humid  eyes  thor  lustre  boast. 
And  in  hoarse  sounds  her  mdting  voice  is  lost. 

This  Vulcan  saw,  and  in  his  heavenly  thought 
A  new  machine  mechanic  fancy  wrought. 
Above  the  mire  her  shdter'd  steps  to  raise, 
And  bear  her  safely  through  the  wintry  myn. 
Strait  the  new  engine  on  Ms  anvQ  glows. 


And  the  pale  virgin  on  the  patten  i 

No  move  ner  lungs  are  shook  with  dropfping  iheoms, 

And  on  her  cheek  reviving  beauty  blo<nns.   . 

The  god  obtain'd  his  suit:  though  flattery  fUl, 

Presents  with  female  virtue  must  prevail. 

The  patten  now  supports  eadi  frugal  claaie, 

Which  from  the  blue-ey'd  Patty  takes  the  name. 

BOOK  II. 

Of  Walking  ihe  SirceU  by  Day. 

Thus  far  the  Muse  has  trac'd  in  uleful  lays 

The  proper  fanpkments  for  wintry  ways ; 

Has  taught  the  walker  with  judicious  eyes 

To  read  the  varions  wsmings  of  the  skies: 

Now  venture.  Muse,  firom  home  to  range  the  town. 

And  for  the  public  safety  risk  thy  own. 

For  ease  and  for  dispat^  the  morning's  best; 
No  tides  of  passengers  the  streets  molest; 
You'll  see  a  draggled  damsd  hoe  and  there, 
From  BimngBgate  her  fiahy  traffic  bear  ; 
On  doom  the  sallow  milkmaid  chalks  her  gains : 
Ah !  how  unlike  tlM  milkmaid  of  die  plains ! 
Before  proud  gates  attendhig  asses  bray. 
Or  arrogate  with  solemn  pace  the  way; 
These  grave  physicians  with  their  milkj  dieer 
Tiie  lov&4ick  maid  and  dwindling  beau  r 
Here  rows  of  drummers  stand  in  martial  i 
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And  wiA  their  velhim  thunder  ahake  the  pQe, 
To  gnet  the  nev^made  bride.    Ave  sounda  like  these 
The  pronper  pidnde  to  a  state  of  peace  ? 
Now  indiistiy  awakes  her  busy  sons ; 
Fa]l.dbaig*d  with  news  the  breathleaa  hawker  runs : 
Shcnw  open,  coadbes  roiU,  carte  shake  the  ground. 
And  an  the  streets  with  passing  cries  resound. 

If  dotfa*d  in  Uack  you  tread  the  busy  town, 
Or  if  diatinguish'd  by  the  reverend  gown, 
Three  trades  avoid :  oft  in  the  mingling  press 
The  barber's  apton  soils  the  sable  £ress< 
Shun  the  perfumer's  touch  with  cautious  eye, 
Nor  let  me  baker's  step  advance  too  nigh. 
Ye  walkers  too^  that  youthful  colours  wear. 
Three  sullying  tndes  avoid  with  equal  care: 
The  little  chimney-sweeper  skulks  along. 
And  nunks  with  sooty  stains  the  heedless  throng : 
When  ^  smalLooal"  murmurs  in  the  hoaiscr  throat, 
Fran  smutty  dangersffuaid  thy  thieaten'd  coat ; 
The  dustman's  cart  oflcnda  thy  dothea  and  eyes. 
When  throu^  the  street  a  dkrad  of  ashes  flies ; 
But,  whether  Uack  or  hg^ter  dres  are  worn, 
The  chandler's  basket,  on  his  shoulders  borne. 
With  tallow  spots  thy  coat ;  resign  the  way. 
To  shun  the  suriy  butcher'a  greasy  tray; 
Butchers,  whose  hands  are  dy 'd  wiUi  blood's  foul  stain. 
And  always  foremost  in  the  hangman's  train. 

Let  due  dvilitica  be  stricay  p^d : 
The  wan  smrender  to  the  hooded  maid; 
Nor  let  thy  sturdy  elbow's  haaty  rage 
Jostle  the  feeble  steps  of  trembling  age : 
And  wfasQ  the  porter  bends  beneath  his  load. 
And  jpanta  Ibr  breath,  dear  thou  the  crowded  road. 
But,  above  aO,  the  fftiping  blind  direct; 
And  horn  the  pressing  throQs  the  lame  protect 

You'n  snmethnps  meet  a  fop,  of  nicest  tread, 
Whoae  mantting  peruke  veils  his  empty  head; 
At  evenr  step  he  dreads  the  waU  to  lose. 
And  risks,  to  save  a  coach,  his  red-hed'd  shoes; 
Hun,  like  the  mfflcr,  pass  with  caution  by, 
Lest  from  his  dioolder  donds  of  powder  fly. 
But  when  the  buUy,  with  assuming  pace, 
Cocks  his  bn»d  hat,  edg'd  round  with  tamiah'd  Uwe, 
Yidd  not  the  way,  defy  his  strutthlg  pride, 
And  thrust  him  to  the  muddy  kennd's  side ; 
He  never  turns  again  nor  dares  oppose. 
But  mutters  oownd  curses  as  he  goes. 

If  drawn  by  business  to  a  street  unknown. 
Let  the  swam  porter  point  thee  throu^  the  town ; 
Be  sure  dbeerre  the  sions,  for  signs  remain 
Like  foithful  kndmaiks  to  the  walking  train. 
Seek  not  fiom  'prentices  to  learn  the  way, 
Those  fabUng  boys  will  turn  thy  steps  astray; 
Ask  the  grave  tradcanan  to  direct  thiee  ri^t. 
He  ne'er  deodves— but  when  he  profits  by't 

What  fom'd  St.  OOes's  ancient  limits  spwad. 
An  inrafl'd  column  rean  its  lofty  head ; 
Here  to  seven  streeta  seven  dials  eount  the  day. 
And  fhxn  each  other  catch  the  drding  ray. 
Here  oft  Ae  peasfat,  widi  inquhiug  f^ 
Bewilder'd,  trndgea^on  tntn  place  to  place; 
He  dwdDa  on  every  sig^^with  stupid  gaie. 
Enters  the  nanow  aU^s  dpubtfol  maae, 
Tries  evenr  winding  court  aiid  street  in  vain, 
And  doublea  o'er  his  weary  steps  again. 
Thna  hardy  Theseus,  ivith  hitrepid  fioet. 


I  Traven'd  the  dai^erous  labyrinth  of  Crete; 
;  But  stiU  tlie  wanoering  passes  force  bis  stay. 
Tin  Ariadne's  due  unwinds  the  way. 
But  do  not  thou,  like  that  bold  chief,  confide 
Thy  venturous  fQotstros  to  a  female  guide ; 
She'n  lead  thee  with  delusive  smiles  along. 
Dive  in  thy  fob,  and  drop  thee  in  the  throng. 

When  waggish  boys  the  stunted  haam.  ply. 
To  rid  the  slabby  pavement,  pass  not  by. 
Ere  thou  hast  held  their  haxkds ;  some  heedless  flirt 
Will  overspread  thy  calves  with  spattering  dirt. 
Where  porters'  ho^eads  rdl  from  carts  aslope, 
Or  brewers  down  steep  ceHars  sketch  the  rope, 
Where  counted  billets  are  by  carmen  tost. 
Stay  thy  rash  step,  and  walk  without  the  posU 

What  though  the  gathering  mire  thy  feet  besmear. 
The  voice  of  industry  is  always  near. 
Hark!  the  boy  calls  thee  to  his  dcstin'd  stand. 
And  the  shoe  shines  beneath  his  oily  hand. 
Here  let  the  Muse,  fatigued  amid  the  throng, 
Adorn  her  precepts  with  digressive  song; 
Of  shirtless  youths  the  secret  rise  to  trace, 
And  show  the  parent  of  the  sable  race. 

Like  mortal  man,  great  Jove  (orown  fond  of  change) 
Of  old  was  wont  this  nether  wond  to  range, 
To  seek  amoun ;  the  vice  the  monarch  lov'd 
Soon  throush  the  whole  ethereal  court  improv'd : 
And  ev'n  the  proudest  goddess  now  and  then 
Would  lodoe  a  night  among  the  sons  of  men ; 
To  vulgar  ddties  descends  Sie  fashion. 
Each,  like  her  betters,  had  her  earthly  passion. 
Then  Cloacma  (goddess  of  the  tide 
Whose  saUe  streams  beneath  the  dty  glide) 
Indulg'd  the  modish  flame;  the  town  die  rov'd, 
A  mortal  scavenger  she  saw,  she  lov'd; 
The  muddy  spots  that  dry'd  upon  his  face. 
Like  female  patches,  heighten'd  every  grace : 
She  gai'd ;  she  si^'d :  (for  love  can  bmities  spy 
In  what  seem  faults  to  every  common  eye.) 

Now  had  die  watchman  walk'd  his  seoaind  round. 
When  doadna  bean  the  rumbling  sound 
Of  her  brown  lover's  cart  (for  weU  she  knows 
That  pleasing,  thunder) :  swift  the  goddess  rose. 
And  through  the  streets  punued  the  distant  noise,  ■ 
Her  bosoni  pasfting  with  expected  jovs. 
With  the  nighuwanderhig  harlot's  aus  she  past, 
Bmsh'd  near  his  dde,  and  wanton  glances  cast; 
In  the  blaok  form  of  dnder- wench  she  came. 
When  love,  the  boor,  the  place,  had  banish'd  diamc; 
To  the  dark  alley,  arm  in  arm  they  move : 
O  may  no  link-bo^  interrupt  theb  love ! 

When  the  pale  moon  had  nine  times  fiU'd  her  space. 
The  pregnant  goddess  (cautions  of  disgrace) 
Descends  to  eurth ;  but  sought  no  nudwife's  aid. 
Nor  midst  her  anguish  to  Ludna  pray'd ; 
No  cheerful  goas$  wish'd  the  motner  joy. 
Alone,  beneath  a  bulk  she  dropp'd  the  boy. 

The  child,  through  various  risks,  in  yean  improv'd. 
At  first  a  beggar's  brat  compassion  mov*d ; 
His  infant  tongue  soon  learnt  the  canting  aurt. 
Knew  aU  the  prayen  and  whines  to  toudi  the  heart. 

Oh  happy  unown'd  youths !  your  limbs  can  bear 
The  scorching  doa-star,  and  die  winter's  air; 
While  the  ridi  hifant,  nurs'd  with  care  and  pain, 
Thints  with  each  heat,  and  oouglis  with  every  rain ! 

The  goddess  kmg  had  mark'd  the  child's  distress, 
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And  long  had  ttought  his  suffbrings  to  redzess. 
She  prays  tht  gods  to  take  the  foundling's  part, 
To  teach  his  hands  some  beneficial  art 
PractisM  in  streets :  the  gods  her  suit  allowed, 
And  made  him  useful  to  the  walking  crowd ; 
To  cleanse  the  miry  feet,  and  o^er  the  shoe 
With  nhnble  skill  the  glossy  black  renew. 
Each  power  contributes  to  relieve  the  poor : 
With  the  strong  bristles  of  the  mighty  boar 
Diana  forms  his  brush ;  the  god  of  day 
A  tripod  gives,  amid  the  crowded  way 
To  raise  ue  dirty  foot,  and  ease  his  toil ; 
Kind  Neptune  fills  his  vase' with  fetid  oil 
Pressed  from  th*  enormous  whale ;  the  god  of  fire, 
From  whose  dominions  smoky  clouds  aspire. 
Among  these  generous  presents  joins  his  part. 
And  aids  with  soot  the  new  japanning  art. 
Pleas*d  she  receives  the  gifts ;  she  downward  glides. 
Lights  in  Fleet^tch,  and  shoots  beneath  the  tides. 

Now  dawns  the  inom,  the  sturdy  lad  awakes. 
Leaps  frcm  his  stall,  his  tangled  hair  he  shakes ; 
Then  leaning  o^er  the  raUs,  he  musing  stood. 
And  view'd  below  the  black  canal  of  mud. 
Where  common-shores  a  lulling  murmur  keep, 
'Whose  torrents  rush  from  Holbom's  fatal  steep : 
Pensive  through  idleness,  tears  fiowM  apace. 
Which  eas*d  his  loaded  heart,  and  washM  his  &ce ! 
At  length  he  sighing  cry^d.  That  boy  was  blest 
Whose  infant  lips  have  dndnM  a  mother's  breast ; 
But  happier  far  are  those  (if  such  be  known) 
Whom  both  a  father  and  a  mother  own : 
But  I,  alas !  hard  fortune's  utmost  scorn, 
Who  ne*er  knew  parent,  was  an  orphan  bom  I 
Some  boys  are  ridi  by  birth  beyond  all  wants, 
BelovM  by  undes,  and  kind  good  old  aunts ; 
"When  time  comes  round,  a  Christmas-box  they  bear, 
And  one  day  makes  them  rich  for  all  the  year. 
Had  I  the  precepts  of  a  father  leam'd. 
Perhaps  I  then  the  coachman's  fare  had  eam*d. 
For  Ussei  boys  can  drive ;  1  thirsty  stand. 
And  see  the  double  flaggon  charge  their  hand. 
See  them  oufFoflTthe  froth,  and  gulp  amain. 
While  witn  dry  tongue  I  lick  my  lips  in  vain. 

While  thus  he  fervent  prays,  the  neaving  tide, 
In  widen'd  cirdea,  beats  on  either  side ; 
The  goddess  rose  amid  the  inmost  round, 
M^ith  withered  tuxnip-tqw  her  temples  crown'd ; 
Low  reach'd  her  dripping  tzesses,  lank,  and  black 
As  the  smooth  jet,  or  glossy  raven's  back ; 
Around  her  waist  a  circling  eel  was  twined. 
Which  bound  her  robe  that  hung  in  rags  behind. 
Now  beckoning  to  the  boy,  she  Sius  b^gun : 
Thy  prayers  are  granted ;  weep  no  more,  my  son : 
Go  thrive.     At  some  frequented  comer  stand ; 
This  brush  I  give  thee,  grasp  it  in  thy  hand, 
Temper  the  soot  within  this  vase  of  oil, 
And  let  the  little  tripod  aid  thv  toil ; 
On  this  methinks  I  see  the  walking  crew, 
At  tliy  request,  support  the  miry  shoe ; 
The  foot  grows  black  that  was  with  dirt  embrown'd. 
And  in  thy  pocket  jingling  halfpence  sound. 
The  godd«s  plunges  swift  beoeath  the  flood, 
And  dashes  all  around  her  showen  of  mud : 
The  youth  strait  chose  his  post ;  the  labour  plied 
Where  branching  streets  from  Charing-cross  divide ; 
His  treble  v<nce  resounds  along  Ae  Mews, 


And    Whitehall   echoes—*'  Clean   your    Hbnoiir's 

lake  the  sweet  ballad,  this  amusing  lay    [shoes !" 
Too  long  detains  the  walker  on  his  way ; 
While  he  attends,  new  dangers  round  him  throng ; 
The  busy  city  asks  instructive  song. 

M^ere,  elevated  o'er  the  gaping  crowd, 
Clasp'd  in  the  board  the  peijur'd  head  is  bow'd, 
Betimes  retreat ;  here,  thick  as  hailstones  pour. 
Turnips  and  half-hatch'd  eggs  (a  mingled  shower) 
Among  the  rabble  rain :  some  random  throw 
May  with  the  trickling  yolk  thy  cheek  o'erflow. 

Though  expedition  bids,  yet  never  stray 
Where  no  ranged  posts  defend  the  rugged  way. 
Here  laden  carts  with  thundering  waggons  meet, 
Wheek  dash  with  wheds,  and  bar  the  narrow  street ; 
The  lashing  whip  resounds,  the  horses  strain. 
And  blood  in  anguish  bursts  the  swelling  vem. 
O  barbarous  men !  your  crud  breasts  assuage ; 
Why  vent  ye  on  the  generous  steed  your  rage  ? 
Does  not  hu  service  earn  your  daily  bread  ? 
Your  wives,  your  children,  by  his  labour  fed ! 
If,  as  the  Samian  taught,  the  soul  revives, 
And,  shifting  seats,  in  other  bodies  lives; 
Severe  shall  be  the  brutal  coachman's  change, 
Doom'd  in  a  hackney  horse  the  town  to  range  ; 
Carmen,  tranaform'd,  the  groaning  load  shaJl  draw. 
Whom  oUier  mants  with  the  lash  shall  awe. 
Who  would  of  Watling-street  the  dangers  share, 
When  th&  proud  pavement  of  Cheapside  is  near  ?     ^ 
Or  who  that  rugrcd  street  would  traverse  o'er. 
That  stretdies^  O  Fleet-ditch,  from  thy  black  shore 
To  the  Tower's  moated  walls  ?    Here  steams  asosid 
That  in  mix'd  fumes  the  wrinkled  nose  ofibid. 
Where  diandlen'  cauldrons  boil;  where  fishy  prey 
Hide  the  wet  stall,  long  absent  from  the  sea ; 
And  where  the  doiver  chops  the  heifer's  spoil. 
And  where  huge  hogsheads  sweat  with  trainy  oil ; 
Thy  breathhig  nostril  hold ;  but  how  shall  I 
Pass,  where  in  piles  Camavian  dieeses  lie  P 
Cheese,  that  the  table's  dosmg  rites  denies. 
And  bids  me  with  th'  unwilling  chaplain  rise  ? 

O  bear  me  to  ihe  paths  of  faur  PaU-mall ! 
Safe  are  thy  pavements ;  grateful  is  th^  smell ; 
At  distance  rolls  along  the  gilded  coadi. 
Nor  sturdy  carmen  on  thy  walk  encroach  ; 
No  lets  would  bar  thy  ways,  were  chairs  deny'd. 
The  soft  supports  of  laziness  and  pride : 
Shops  breathe  perfumes,  through  sashes  ribbatt  ^w. 
The, mutual  amis  of  ladies  ana  the  beau. 
Yet  still  ev'n  here,  when  rains  the  passage  hide, 
Oft  the  loose  stone  spirts  up  a  muddy  tide 
Beneath  thy  cardess  foot ;  and  from  on  high, 
Wliere  masons  mount  the  ladder,  fragments  fly. 
Mortar  and  crombled  lime  in  showen  dcMend, 
And  o'er  thy  head  destractive  tiles  impend. 

But  sooiethnes  let  me  leave  the  noisy  roads. 
And  silent  wander  in  the  dose  abodes. 
Where  wheels  ne'er  shake  the  ground ;  there  pensive 

stray. 
In  studious  thought,  the  long  uncrowded  way. 
Here  I  remark  each  walker's  different  face, 
And  in  their  look  thdr  various  business  trace. 
The  broker  here  his  spadous  beaver  wears. 
Upon  his  brow  sit  jaalousies  and  cares ; 
Bent  on  some  mortgage  (to  avoid  reproach) 
He  seeks  by-streets,  and  saves  th'  expensive  coa^. 
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Soft  at  low  doors,  M  lechen  tap  thdr  cane, 
For  fair  reduse,  who  traveb  Drary-lanc ; 
Here  roams  uncombM  the  lavish  rake,  to  shun 
His  Flect.«tieet  dxapcr^s  everlasting  dun. 

Carefnl  obaerven,  studious  of  the  town. 
Shun  the  misfortaiies  that  disgrace  the  down ; 
Untempted,  they  contemn  the  juggler's  feats, 
Pass  hy  the  Mews,  nor  try  the  thimble's  dieats. 
When  drays  bound  high,  they  never  cross  behind. 
Where  bubbling  yeast  is  blown  by  gusts  of  wind : 
And  when  up  Ludgate-hill  huge  carts  move  slow. 
Far  trom  the  straining  steeds  securely  go. 
Whose  dashing  hoofs  behind  them  fling  the  mire, 
And  mark  with  muddy  blots  the  gazing  squire. 
The  Parthian  thus  his  javelin  baakward  throws, 
And  as  he  flies  infests  pursuing  foes. 

The  thoughtless  wits  shall  Sequent  forfeits  pay, 
Wlio  'gainst  the  sentry's  box  discharge  their  tea. 
Do  thou  some  court  or  secret  comer  seek. 
Nor  flush  with  shame  the  passing  virgin's  cheek. 

Yet  let  me  not  descend  to  trivSd  song. 
Nor  vulgar  circumstance  my  verse  prolong. 
^Vliy  should  I  teach  the  maid,  whoi  torrents  pour. 
Her  head  to  shelter  from  the  sudden  shower  ? 
Nature  will  best  her  ready  hand  infomi. 
With  her  spread  petticoat  to  fence  the  storm. 
Does  not  each  wslker  know  the  warning  sign, 
When  wisps  of  straw  depend  upon  the  twine 
'Cross  the  dose  street;  that  then  the  paver's  art 
Renews  the  ways,  dcoT'd  to  coach  and  cait  ? 
Mlio  knows  not  that  the  coachman,  lashing  by, 
Oh  with  his  flourish  cuts  the  heedless  eye ; 
And  when  he  takes  his  stand,  to  wait  a  fare. 
His  horses'  foreheads  shun  the  wmter's  air  ? 
Nor  will  I  roam  where  summer's  sultry  rays 
Pazdi  the  dry  ground,  and  spread  with  dust  the  ways; 
With  whirling  gusts  the  rapid  atoms  rise. 
Smoke  o'er  the  pavement,  and  involve  the  skies. 

Winter  mv  theme  omfines ;  whose  nitry  wind 
Shall  crust  the  slabby  mire,  and  kennels  bind ; 
She  bids  the  snow  descend  in  flaky  sheets. 
And  in  her  hoary  mantle  dothe  the  streets. 
Let  not  the  virgin  tread  these  slippery  roads. 
The  gathering  fleece  the  hdlow  patten  loads ; 
But  if  thv  footstep  slide  with  dotted  frost. 
Strike  off  the  breiJdng  balls  against  the  post 
On  silent  whed  die  p»sing  cMches  rdl; 
Oft  look  bdund,  and  ward  the  threatening  pole. 
In  harden'd  orbs  the  schoolboy  moulds  the  snow. 
To  mark  tlie  coachman  with  a  dext'rous  throw. 
Why  do  ye,  boys,  the  kennd's  surface  spread. 
To  tempt  with  faithless  pass  the  matron's  tread  ? 
How  can  you  laugh  to  see  the  damsd  spurn. 
Sink  in  your  frauds,  and  her  green  stocking  mourn  ? 
At  White's  the  hamess'd  chairman  idly  stands. 
And  swings  around  his  waist  his  tingling  hands ; 
The  sempstress  speeds  to  'Change  with  red.tipt  nose ; 
The  Belgian  stove  beneath  her  footstool  glows : 
In  half.whipt  muslin  needles  usdess  lie. 
And  shuttlecocks  across  the  counter  fly. 
These  niorts  warm  harmless ;  why  then  wiU  ye  prove, 
Dduded  maids,  the  dangerous  flame^of  love  ? 

Where  Covent-garden's  famous  temple  stands. 
That  boasts  the  work  of  Jones'  immortal  hands ; 
Columns  with  plain  magnifioence  appear, 
And  graceful  porches  lend  along  the  square : 


Here  oft  my  couise  I  bend ;  when  lo !  from  far 
I  spy  the  fUries  of  the  football  war : 
The  'prentice  quits  his  shop,  to  join  tlie  crew. 
Increasing  crowds  the  flying  game  pursue. 
Thus,  as  you  roll  the  ball  o'er  snowy  ground, 
The  gathering  globe  augments  with  every  round. 
But  whither  uiall  I  run  ?  the  tlirong  draws  nigh. 
The  ball  now  skims  the  street,  now  soars  on  hi^ ; 
The  dext'rous  glazier  strong  returns  the  bound. 
And  jingling  sashes  on  the  pent-house  sound. 
'  O,  roving  Muse !  recal  that  wondrous  year, 
M^hen  winter  reign'd  in  bleak  Britannia's  air ; 
When  hoanr  Thames,  with  frosted  oziers  crown'd. 
Was  three  long  moons  in  icy  fetters  bound. 
The  watemuui,  forlorn,  along  the  shore. 
Pensive  redines  upon  his  usdess  oar : 
See  harness'd  steeds  desert  the  stony  town. 
And  wander  roads  unstable,  not  Uieir  own ; 
Wheels  o'er  the  haiden'd  waters  smoothly  glide. 
And  rase  with  whiten'd  tracks  the  dippery  tide ; 
Here  the  fat  cook  piles  high  the  blazing  fire. 
And  scarce  the  spit  can  turn  the  steer  entire; 
Booths  sudden  hide  the  Thames,  long  streets  appear. 
And  numerous  games  proclaim  die  crowded  fair. 
So  when  a  general  bids  the  marUal  train 
Spread  their  encampment  o'er  the  spacious  plain  t 
Thick-rising  tents  a  canvas  dty  buud. 
And  the  loud  dice  resound  through  aU  the  fidd. 

'Twas  here  the  matron  found  a  doleful  fate : 
Let  elegiac  lay  the  woe  rdate. 
Soft  as  the  breath  of  distant  flutes,  at  hours 
When  silent  evening  closes  .i|p  the  flowen ; 
Lulling  as  falling  water's  hoUow  noise ; 
Indulging  grief,  like  Philomela's  voice. 

DoU  every  day  had  walk'd  these  treacherous  roads; 
Her  neck  grew  warpt  beneath  autunmal  loads 
Of  various  fruit :  she  now  a  basket  bore ; 
That  head,  alas !  shall  basket  bear  no  mote. 
Each  booth  she  fVequent  passed,  in  quest  of  gain. 
And  boys  with  pleasure  heard  her  shrilling  strain. 
Ah,  Doll !  all  mortals  must  resign  their  breath, 
And  industry  itsdf  submit  to  death ! 
The  craddng  crystal  yields ;  she  sinks,-  she  dies. 
Her  head,  diopp'd  off,  from  her  lost  shoulders  flies : 
Pippins  she  cry'd ;  but  deadi  her  voice  confounds  ; 
And  pip-  pip.  pip.  along  the  ice  resounds. 

So  when  tne  Tnraeian  furies  Orpheus  tore. 
And  left  his  bleeding  trunk  deform'd  with  gore. 
His  sever'd  head  floats  down  the  silver  dde, 
His  yet  warm  tongue  for  his  lost  consort  cry'd ; 
Eurydice  with  quivering  voice  he  moum'd. 
And  Hebrus'  banks  Eurydice  retum'd. 

But  now  the  western  gflie  the  flood  unbinds. 
And  blackening  douds  move  on  with  warmer  winds; 
The  wooden  town  its  frail  foundadon  leaves, 
And  Thames'  fuU  urn  rolls  down  his  plenteous  wavea; 
From  every  penuhouse  streams  the  flecdi^  snow, 
And  with  dissolving  frost  the  pavements  flow, 

Expcricnc'd  men,  inur'd  to  dty  ways, 
Nec^  not  the  calendar  to  count  thdr  days. 
When  through  the  town  with  slow  and  solemn  air, 
lied  by  the  nostril,  walks  the  muzzled  bear ; 
Behind  liim  moves,  majcsdcally  dull, 
Tlie  pride  of  Hockley -hole,  the  surly  bull : 
Learn  hence  the  periods  of  the  week  to  name, 
Alondays  and  Thursdays  are  the  days  of  game. 
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When  fishy  stalls  with  doable  store  are  ]aid ; 
The  golden-beUyM  carp,  the  broad-fimi'd  maid, 
Red-spec^led  tzouts,  the  sahnon's  silver  jowl. 
The  jointed  lobster,  and  unscaly  sole, 
And  lusdoiis  scaUcms  to  allure  the  tastes 
Of  rigid  zealots  to  delicious  fas^s ; 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays  you^Il  Observe  from  hence, 
Days  when  our  sires  were  doom*d  to  abstinence. 

When  dirty  waters  from  balconies  drop. 
And  dext*rous  damsels  twirl  the  sprinkling  mop. 
And  cleanse  the  spatterM  sash,  and  scrub  the  stairs  \ 
Know  Saturday's  conclusive  mom  appears. 

Successive  cries  the  seasons*  change  declare. 
And  mark  the  monthly  progress  of  the  year. 
Hark !  how  the  streets  with  treble  voices  ring. 
To  sell  the  bounteous  product  of  the  spring : 
Sweet-smelling  flowers,  and  aider's  eany  bud, 
With  nettle's  tender  shoots,  to  cleanse  the  blood ; 
And,  when  June's  thunder  cools  the  sultry  skies, 
E'en  Sundays  are  profiui'd  by  mackrel  cries. 

Walnuts  the  fruiterer's  hand  in  autumn  stain. 
Blue  plums  and  juicy  pears  augment  his  gain ; 
Next  oranges  the  longing  boys  entice, 
To  trust  thdr  copper  fortunes  to  the  dice. 

When  rosemary,  and  bays,  the  poet's  crown. 
Are  bawl'd,  in  frequent  cnes,  through  all  the  town. 
Then  judge  the  festival  of  Christmas  near, 
Christmas,  the  joyous  period  of  the  year. 
Now  with  blight  holly  aU  your  temples  strow 
With  Uurd  green,  aim  saoed  misletoe. 
Now,  heaven-bom  Charity !  thy  blessing  shed ; 
Bid  meagre  Want  uprea»  her  ^ckly  hei^ ; 
Bid  shivering  limbs  be  warm ;  let  Plenty's  bowl 
In  humble  roofs  make  glad  the  needy  soul ! 
See,  see!  the  heaven.b(mi  maid  her  blessings  shed ; 
Ix> !  meagre  Want  uprears  her  sickly  head ; 
Qoth'd  are  the  naked,  and  the  needy  glad. 
While  selfish  Avarice  alone  is  sad. 

Proud  coaches  pass,  regardless  of  the  moan 
Of  infant  orphans,  and  the  widow's  groan ; 
While  charity  still  moves  the  walker's  mind. 
His  liberal  purse  relieves  the  lame  and  blind. 
Judiciously  thy  halfjpence  are  bestow'd. 
Where  the  laborious  beggar  swem  the  load. 
Whate'er  you  give,  give  ever  at  demand. 
Nor  let  old  age  long  stretch  his  palsy'd  hand. 
Those  who  give  late  are  importun'd  each  day. 
And  still  are  teas'd  because  they  still  delay. 
If  e*er  the  miser  durst  his  fartfamgs  spare, 
'   He  thinly  spreads  them  through  me  pubUe  square. 
Where,  all  beside  the  rail,  rang'd  beggars  lie, 
And  from  each  other  catch  the  dolefi^  cry; 
With  Heaven,  for  two-pence,  cheaply  wipes  his  score. 
Lifts  up  his  eyes,  and  hastes  to  heggta  more. 

Where  the  brass  knocker,  wrapt  hi  flannd  band^ 
Forbids  the  thunder  of  the  rootman's  hand ; 
Th'  upholder,  rueful  harbinffer  of  death. 
Waits  with  impatience  for  the  dying  breath. 
As  vultures  o'er  a  camp,  with  hovering  flight, 
Snuff  up  the  friture  carnage  o!  the  fi^t. 
Here  canst  thou  pass,  unmindfrd  of  a  prayer. 
That  Heaven  in  mercy  may  thy  brother  spare  ? 

Come,  Fortescue,  sincere,  expcrienc'd  mend. 
Thy  briefs,  tliy  deeds,  and  ev'n  thy  fees  suspend ; 
Come,  let  us  leave  the  Temple's  silent  walls, 
Me  bushieiHs  to  my  distant  lodging  calls  ; 


Through  the  loog  Strand  together  let  as  stray; 
With  thee  conversing,  I  foiget  Ae  way. 
Bdiold  that  naizow  street  whidi  steep  dftscfndf. 
Whose  building  to  the  slimy  shore  extends; 
Here  Arundel's  fam'd  structure  rear'4  its  frame, 
The  street  alone  retains  the  empty  name. 
Where  Titian's  glowing  paint  the  canvas  wazm'd. 
And  Raphad's  fair  design  with  judgment  duam'd. 
Now  hangs  the  bellman's  song,  and  pasted  here 
The  colour'd  prints  of  Overton  appear. 
M^ere  statues  breath'd,  the  works  of  Phidias'  1 
A  wooden  pump,  or  lonely  watch-house,  stands. 
There  Essex'  stately  pile  adom'd  the  shore, 
There  Cecil's,  Bedford's,  Vniiers'^Jiow  no  move. 
Yet  Burlington's  fidr  palace  stjll  remabis  ; 
Beauty  witmn,  widiout  proportion  reigns. 
Beneath  his  eye  declining  art  revivea, 
The  wall  with  animated  picture^  Uvea ; 
There  Handel  strikes  the  strings,  the  mdting  strain 
Transports  the  soul,  and  thrills  duNNtgh  every  vein  ; 
There  ofr  I  enter  (but  with  cleaner  shoes), 
For  Burlington's  bdov'djby  every  Muse. 

O  ye  associate' walkers,  O  my  friends. 
Upon  your  state  what  happiness  attends  I 
What  though  no  coach  to  frequent  visit  tolls, 
Nor  for  your  shilling  cfaamnen  sling  their  poiea ; 
Yet  still  your  nerves  riieumatic  pains  defy, 
Nor  lazy  jaimdice  dulls  your  safflron  eye; 
No  wasting  cough  discharges  sounds  of  death. 
Nor  wheezing  astiuna  heaves  in  vain  for  breath  ; 
Nor  from  your  restless  couch  is  heard  the  groan 
Of  burning  gout,  or  sedentary  stone. 
Let  others  in  the  joldng  coadi  eonflde. 
Or  hi  the  leaky  boit  the  Thames  divide; 
Or,  box'd  within  the  chair,  contenm  the  street, 
And  trust  their  safety  to  another's  feet  i 
Still  let  me  walk ;  for  oft  the  sadden  gale 
Ruffles  the  tide,  and  shifts  the  dangenua  sail ; 
Then  shall  the  passenger  too  late  dqplore 
The  whelming  billow,  and  the  ftdthless  oar; 
The  drunken  chairman  in  the  kennel  qmias, 
The  glasses  shatters,  and  his  diaige  o'ettmna. 
Who  can  recount  the  coach's  various  hamis, 
The  legs  disjointed,  and  the  broken  arms  ? 

I've  seen  a  beau,  in  some  ilLfatcd  hour. 
When  o^er.dic  stones  chok'd  kennels  sweU  die  ahovcr. 
In  gilded  chariot  loll ;  he  with  disdahi 
Views  spatter'd  passengers  all  drench'd  in  rain. 
With  mud  fill'd  high,  the  romblhtt  cait  drawa  near; 
Now  rule  thy  prandng  steeds,  lac'd  charioteer  s 
The  dustman  lashes  on  with  spiteful  rage, 
His  ponderous  spokes  thy  painted  when  csigi^  ; 
Crush'd  is  thy  pride,  down  faDs  the  shriflking  boai. 
The  slabby  pavement  crystal  fragments  stsow  ; 
Black  floods  of  mire  th*  embroider'd  coat  disgrace, 
And  mud  enwrws  the  honours  of  his  flkeeb 
So,  when  dread  Jove  the  son  of  Phcebus  bail*d. 
Scarred  with  dark  Uiunder,  to  the  nedier  wodd. 
The  headstrong  coursers  tore  die  sQfer  reins. 
And  the  sun's  beamy  ruin  gilds  the  plains. 

If  the  pale  walker  pant  with  weakeohig  ills. 
His  sickly  hand  is  stored  with  friendly  buls; 
From  hence  he  learns  the  seventh-bcni  doctor's  fimic. 
From  hence  he  learns  the  cheapest  taikv'a  name. 

Shall  the  large  mutton  smoke  upon  your  boards  ?  ^ 
Such  Newgate's  copious  market  best  anoids. 
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Wouldst  thou  with  mSgbty  beef  augment  thy  meal  ? 
Seek  LeadenhaU;  St.  James^H  sends  thee  veal ; 
Tbaroea-fttieet  gives  cheeses ;  Covent-gatden  fruits ; 
Mootfields  old  books;  and  Monmouth-stieet  old  suits. 
Hence  mayst  thou  well  supply  the  wants  of  life, 
Support  thy  family,  and  clothe  thy  wife. 

Volumes  on  shelterM  stalls  expanded  lie, 
And  various  sdenoe  lures  the  learned  eye : 
The  bending  shelves  with  ponderous  sdioliasts  groan. 
And  deep  divines,  to  modem  shops  unknown  $ 
Here,  like  the  bee,  that  on  industrious  wing 
Collects  the  various  odours  of  the  spring, 
WaDcen  at  leisure  leazning^s  flowers  may  spoil. 
Nor  watch  the  wasting  of  the  midnight  oil ; 
May  morals  snatch  ficom  Plutarch*s  tatter*d  page, 
A  mildew'd  Bacon,  or  Stagyia's  sage: 
Here  sauntering  'prentices  o*er  Otway  weep, 
0*cr  Congreve  snme,  or  over  D'Urfey  sleep ; 
Pleaa'd  sempstresses  the  Lock's  fam*d  Rape  unfold; 
And  squirts  read  Garth,  till  apozems  grow  cold. 

O  Lintot  I  let  my  labours  obvious  Uie, 
Rang'd  on  thy  stall,  for  every  curious  eye ! 
80  shall  the  poor  these  precepts  gratis  Imow, 
And  to  my  verse  their  nituie  safeties  owe. 

What  walker  shall  his  mean  ambition  fix 
On  the  false  lustre  of  a  coach  and  six  ? 
Let  the  vain  viigin,  lur'd  by  glaring  show. 
Sigh  for  the  liveries  of  th'  embroidered  beau. 

See  yon  bright  chariot  on  its  braces  swing, 
With  Flanden'  mares>  and  on  an  arched  spring. 
That  wretch,  to  gain  an  equipage  and  place, 
BetntyM  his  sister  to  a  lewd  embrace. 
This  coach  that  with  the  blason'd  'scutcheon  glows, 
Vain  of  his  unknown  race,  the  coxcomb  shows. 
Here  the  brib'd  lawyer,  sunk  in  velvet,  sleeps ; 
The  starving  orphan,  as  he  passes,  weeps. 
There  flames  a  fool,  begirt  with  tixisel  slaves. 
Who  wastes  the  wodth  of  a  whole  race  of  knaves ; 
That  other,  with  a  clustering  train  behind. 
Owes  his  new  honours  to  a  sordid  mind ! 
This  next  in  court-fidelity  excels. 
The  public  rifles,  and  his  country  seUs. 
May  the  proud  chariot  never  be*my  fate. 
If  purchas'd  at  so  mean,  so  dear  a  rate ! 
O,  rather  give  me  sweet  content  on  foot, 
Wrapt  in  my  virtue,  and  a  good  surtout ! 

BOOK  III. 

Of  Walking  the  Streets  by  Night. 

O  Trivia,  goddess !  leave  these  low  abodes. 
And  traverse  o'er  the  wide  etherial  roads ; 
Celestial  queen !  put  on  thy  robes  of  li^t. 
Now  Cynthia  nam'd,  fiiii  regent  of  the  night. 
At  sight  of  thee,  line  villain  sheathes  his  sword, 
Nor  scales  the  wall,  to  steal  the  wealthy  hoard. 
O  may  thy  silver  lamp  from  Heaven^s  high  bower 
Direct  my  footsteps  in  the  nddnight  hour  1 

When  night  fint  bids  the  twiiming  stars  appear. 
Or  with  her  cloudy  vest  inwraps  the  air. 
Then  swarms  the  busy  street ;  with  caution  tread 
Whei«  the  shop- windows  falling  threat  thy  head ; 
Now  labourers  home  return,  and  join  their  strength 
To  bear  the  tottering  plank,  or  ladder's  length ; 
Still  fix  thy  eyes  intent  upon  the  tlirong. 
And,  as  tlic  passes  open,  wind  along. 


Where  the  Mr  ccdumns  of  St.  Clement  stand. 
Whose  straiten'd  bounds  encroach  upon  the  Strand ; 
Where  the  low  penthouse  bows  the  walker's  head. 
And  the  rough  pavement  wounds  the  yielding  tread ; 
Where  not  a  post  protects'  the  narrow  space. 
And,  strung  in  twines,  combs  dangle  in  thy  face ; 
Summon  at  once  thy  courage,  rouse  thy  care, 
Stand  firm,  look  back,  be  resolute,  beware. 
Forth  issuing  from  steep  lanes,  the  collier's  steeds 
Ihrg  the  black  load ;  another  cart  succeeds ; 
Team  follows  team,  crowds  heap'd  on  crowds  appaar. 
And  wait  impatient  till  the  road  grow  clear. 
Now  all  the  pavement  soimds  with  trampling  feet. 
And  the  mix'd  hurry  barricades  the  street 
Entangled  here,  the  waggon's  kngthen'd  team 
Cracks  the  tough  harness ;  here  a  ponderous  beam 
Lies  overtuxn'd  athwart ;  for  slaughter  fed. 
Here  lowing  bullocks  raise  their  homed  head. 
Now  oaths  grow  loud,  with  coaches  coaches  jar. 
And  the  smart  blow  provokes  thesturdy  war; 
From  the  high  box  they  whirl  the  thong  around. 
And  with  the  twining  lash  theur  shins  resound : 
Theur  rage  ferments,  more  dangerous  wounds  tliey  try. 
And  the  blood  gushes  down  th^  painful  eye. 
And  now  on  foot  the  frowning  warriors  lights 
And  with  their  ponderous  fists  renew  the  fight; 
Blow  answers  blow,  their  cheeks  are  smear'd  with 

bkiod, 
Till  down  they  fall,  and  grappling  roll  in  mud. 
So  when  two  boars,  in  wild  Ytene  bred. 
Or  on  Westphalia's  fattening  chesnuts  fed, 
Onash  their  sharp  tusks,  and,  rous'd  with  equal  fire. 
Dispute  the  reign  of  some  luxurious  mire, 
In  tne  black  flmd  they  wallow  o'er  and  o'er. 
Till  their  aim'd  jaws  distil  with  foam  and  gore. 

Where  the  mob  gathers,  swifUy  shoot  along, 
Nor  idly  mingle  in  the  noisy  throng : 
Lur'd  by  the  silver  hilt,  amid  the  swaim. 
The  subtle  artist  wUl  thy  side  disarm. 
Nor  is  the  flaxen  wig  with  safety  worn ; 
High  on  the  shoulder,  in  a  basket  borne. 
Lurks  the  sly  boy,  whose  hand,  to  rapine  breil. 
Plucks  off  the  curling  honours  of  thy  head. 
Here  dives  the  skullung  thief,  with  practis'd  sleight. 
And  unfelt  fingers  make  thy  pocket  lighL 
Where's  now  Sxe  watch,  with  all  its  trinkets  ?  flown : 
And  thy  late  snuff-box  is  no  more  thy  own. 
But  lo  I  his  bolder  thef^  some  tradesman  ^ies, 
Swift  from  his  prey  the  scudding  lurcher  flies ; 
Dext'rous  he  'scapes  the  crowd  with  nimble  bounds. 
Whilst  every  honest  tongue  ^'  stop  thief!"  resounds. 
So  speeds  the  wily  fox,  alarm'd  by  fear. 
Who  lately  filch'd  the  turkey's  callow  care ; 
Hounds  fcdlowing  hounds  grow  louder  as  he  flies. 
And  injur'd  tenants  join  the  hunter's  cries. 
Breathless,  he  stumbling  falls.     Ill-fated  boy ! 
Why  did  pot  honest  work  thy  youth  emplov  ? 
Seiz'd  by  rough  hands,  he's  dragg'd  amid  the  rout. 
And  stretch'd  beneath  the  pump's  incessant  spout. 
Or,  plung'd  in  miry  ponds,  he  gasping  lies. 
Mud  ch<»ks  his  mouth,  and  plasters  o'er  his  eyes. 

Let  not  the  baUad-singer's  shrilling  strain 
Amid  the  swarm  thy  listening  ear  deUiin ; 
Guard  weU  thy  pocket;  for  these  syrens  stand     ^ 
To  aid  the  labours  of  the  diving  hand ; 
Confederate  in  the  cheat,  they  draw  the  throng, 
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And  cambric  handkerchiefs  reward  the  song. 
But  soon  88  coach  or  cart  drives  rattling  on, 
The  rabble  part,  in  shoals  they  backwud  run. 
So  Jove's  loud  bolts  the.miogled  war  divide, 
And  Greece  and  Troy  retreat  on  either  side. 

If  the  rude  throns  pour  on  with  furious  pace, 
And  hap  to  break  tnee  from  a  friend^s  embrace, 
Stop  short ;  nor  struggle  through  the  crowd  in  vain. 
But  watch  with  careful  eye  the  passing  train. 
Yet  I  (perhaps  too  fond),  if  chance  the  tide 
Tumultuous  bear  my  partner  from  my  side, 
Impatient  venture  back ;  despising  harm, 
I  force  my  passage  where  the  thickest  swarm. 
Thus  his  lost  bride  the  Trojan  sought  in  vain 
Through  night,  and  arms,  and  flames,  and  hills  of 

slain. 
Thus  Nisus  wanderM  o'er  the  pathless  grove. 
To  find  the  brave  companion  of  his  love. 
The  pathless  grove  in  vain  he  wanders  o'er : 
Etuyalus,  alas !  is  now  no  more. 

That  walker,  who,  regardless  of  his  pace, 
Turns  oft  to  pore  upon  the  damsel's  face, 
Ftcfm  side  to  side  by  thrusting  elbows  toss'd. 
Shall  strike  his  achhig  breast  against  a  post ; 
Or  water,  dash'd  from  fishy,  stidls,  shall  stain 
His  hapless  coat  with  spirts  of  scaly  rain. 
But,  if  unwarily  he  chance  to  stray 
Where  twirling  turnstiles  intercept  the  way. 
The  thwarting  passenger  shall  force  them  round. 
And  beat  the  wretch  half  breathless  to  the  ground. 

Let  constant  vigilance  thy  footsteps  gui£, 
And  wary  circumspection  guard  thy  side ; 
Then  shalt  thou  walk  unhaimM  the  dangerous  night, 
Nor  need  th'  officious  linkboy's  smoky  light. 
Thou  never  wilt  attempt  to  cross  the  road. 
Where  alehouse  benches  rest  the  porter's  load, 
Orievous  to  heedless  shins ;  no  biirrow's  wheel. 
That  bruises  oh  the  truant  schoolboy's  heel. 
Behind  thee  rolling,  with  insidious  pace, 
SbaH  mark  thy  stocking  with  a  miry  trace. 
Let  not  thy  venturous  steps  approadi  too  nigh. 
Where,  gaping  wide,  low  steepy  cdlars  lie : 
Should  thy  shoe  wrench  aside,  down,  down  you  fall, 
And  overturn  the  scolding  huckster's  stall ; 
The  scolding  huckster  shall  not  o'er  thee  moan. 
But  pence  exact  for  nuts  and  pears  o'erthrown. 

Though  you  through  deaolier  alleys  wind  by  day. 
To  shun  the  hunies  of  the  public  way, 
~  Yet  ne'er  to  those  dark  paths  by  night  retire ; 
Mind  only  safety,  and  contemn  the  mire. 
Then  no  impervious  courts  thy  haste  detain, 
Nor  sneering  alewives  bid  thee  mm  again. 
Wliere  Linoobi's-inn,  wide  space,  is  rail'd  around. 
Cross  not  with  venturous  step ;  there  oft  is  found 
The  lurking  thief,  who  while  the  daylight  shone 
Made  the  walla  echo  with  his  begging  tone : 
That  crutch,  which  late  compassion  mov'd,  shall  wound 
Thy  bleeding  head,  and  ftell  tfiee  to  the  ground. 
Though  thou  art  tempted  by  the  linkman's  call. 
Yet  trust  him  not  along  the  lonely  waU ; 
In  die  midway  he'll  quench  the  flaming  brand. 
And  share  the  booty  with  the  pilfering  band. 
Still  keep  the  public  streets,  wnere  oily  rays. 
Shot  from  the  crystal  lamp,  o'erspread  the  ways. 

Happy  Augusta !  law^efended  town  t 
ilere  no  dark-lantems  shade  the  viUain's  frown  ,• 


No  Spanish  jealousies  thy  lanes  infest. 
Nor  Roman  venge^oe  stabs  th'  unwary  breast ; 
Here  tyranny  ne'er  lifts  her  purple  hand. 
But  liberty  and  justice  guard  the  land ; 
No  bravos  here  profiess  the  bloody  trada. 
Nor  is  the  church  the  murderer's  refuge  made. 
Let  not  die  chaiiman,  with  a.<wnming  stride, 
Press  near  the  wall,  and  rudely  thrust  thy  side : 
The  laws  have  set  him  bounds ;  his  servile  &et 
Should  ne'er  encroach  where  posts  defend  the  street. 
Yet  who  the  footman's  arrogance  can  quell. 
Whose  flambeau  gilds  the  sashes  of  PaJH-mall, 
When  in  long  rank  a  tram  of  torches  flame. 
To  light  the  midnight  visits  of  the  dame  ? 
Odiers,  perhaps,  by  happier  guidance  led, 
May  where  the  chairman  rests  with  safbty  Head ; 
Whene'er  I  pass,  their  poles  (unseen  below) 
Make  my  knee  tremble  with  a  tarring  blow. 

If  wheels  bar  up  the  road,  where  streets  are  crast. 
With  gende  words  the  coachman's  ear  accost : 
He  ne'er  the  threat  or  harsh  command  obeys. 
But  widi  contempt  the  spatter'd  shoe  surveys. 
Now  man  with  utmost  fortitude  thy  soul, 
To  cross  the  way  where  carts  and  coadies  rofl  $ 
Yet  do  not  in  thy  hardy  skill  confide, 
Nor  rashly  risk  the  kennel's  spacious  stride ; 
Stay  till  i^ar  the  distant  whed  vou  bear. 
Like  dying  thunder  in  the  breaking  air ; 
Thy  foot  will  slide  upon  the  miry  stone, 
And  passing  coaches  crush  thy  tortur'd  bone, 
Or  wheels  indose  the  road ;  on  either  hand 
Pent  round  with  perils,  in  the  midst  you  stand. 
And  call  for  aid  in  vain ;  the  coachman  sweam,      * 
And  carmen  drive,  unmindful  of  thy  prayers. 
Whero  wilt  thou  turn  ?  ah !  whither  wilt  thon  fiy  ^ 
On  every  side  the  pressing  spokes  are  nigh. 
So  sailors,  while  Cnaryb(&'  gulf  they  s^m, 
Amaz'd  on  Scylla's  craggy  dangers  run. 

Be  sure  observe  where  brown  Ostrea  stands. 
Who  boasts  her  shelly  ware  from  Walfleet  sands; 
There  mayst  thou  pass  with  safb  unmiry  feet, 
Where  the  rais'd  pavement  leads  athwart  die  atxeet. 
Jf  where  Fleet-ditch  with  muddy  current  flowa. 
You  chance  to  roam ;  where  oyster-tubs  in  rows 
Are  rang'd  beside  the  posts ;  diere  stay  thy  haste. 
And  widi  the  savoury  fish  indulge  thy  taste: 
The  damsd's  knife  the  gaping  shell  commands, 
'While  the  salt  liquor  streams  between  her  hands. 

The  man  had  sure  a  palate  oover'd  o'er 
With  brass  or  steel,  that  on  the  rocky  shore 
First  broke  the  oozy  oyster's  pearly  coat. 
And  risk'd  the  living  morsd  down  his  throat. 
What  will  not  luxury  taste  ?    Earth,  sea,  and  air. 
Are  daily  ransack'd  fbr  the  bill  of  fare ! 
Blood  stuffed  in  skins  is  British  Christian's  find ; 
And  France  robs  marshes  of  the  croaking  brood ! 
Spongy  morels  in  strong  ragouts  are  found. 
And  in  the  soup  the  slimy  snail  is  drown'dL 

WhcD  from  high  spouts  the  dashing  toncnts  fidi, 
£ver  be  watchful  to  maintain  the  wall ; 
For  shouldst  thou  quit  thy  ground,  the  rushing  dmog 
Will  with  impetuous  fury  drive  along; 
AU  press  to  gain  those  honours  thou  hast  loat, 
And  ruddy  shove  thee  far  without  the  post. 
Then  to  retrieve  the  shed  yon  strive  in  vain, 
I>raggled  all  o*er,  and  soak'd  in  floods  of  rain. 
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Yet  lather  bear  the  shower,  and  toils  of  mud, 
Than  in  the  doubtful  quarrel  risk  thy  blood. 
O  think  on  (Edipus*  detested  state. 
And  by  his  woes  be  wam'd  to  shun  thy  fate. 

Where  three  roads  joined,  he  met  his  sire  unknown ; 
(Unhappy  sire,  but  more  unhappy  son ! ) 
Bach  daSin'd  ibs  way,  theii  swords  the  strife  decide, 
The  hoary  monarch  nil,  he  groan'd,  and  died ! 
Hence  sprung  the  fatal  plague  that  thinn*d  thy  reign, 
Thy  cuned  incest !  and  thy  drildren  slain ! 
Henoe  wert  thou  doomed  in  endless  night  to  stray 
Throu^  Theban  streets,  and  cheerless  grope  thy  way. 

Contemplate,  mortal,  on  thy  fleeting  years ; 
See,  with  black  train  the  fimaral  pomp  appears ! 
Whether  some  heir  attends  in  sable  state. 
And  mourns  with  outward  grief  a  parent's  fate ; 
Or  the  fahr  virgin,  nipt  in  beauty's  bloom, 
A  crowd  of  lovers  foflow  to  her  tomb : 
Why  is  the  hearse  with  'scutcheons  blaion'd  round. 
And  with  the  nodding  plume  of  ostridi  crownM  ? 
No :  the  dead  know  it  not,  nor  profit  gain ; 
It  only  serves  to  prove  the  living  vain.- 
How  short  is  life !  how  frail  is  human  trust ! 
Is  all  this  pomp  for  laying  dust  to  dust  ? 

Wliere  tiie  nailM  hoop  defends  the  painted  stall, 
Brush  not  thy  sweeping  skirt  too  near  Uie  wall : 
Thy  heedless  sleeve  will  drink  the  coloured  oil. 
And  spot  inddible  thy  pocket  soil. 
Has  not  wise  nature  strung  the  legs  and  feet 
With  firmest  nerves,  design'd  to  walk  the  street  ? 
Has  she  not  given  us  hands  to  grope  aright, 
Amidst  the  froquent  dangers  of  the  night  ? 
And  think'st  thou  not  the  double  timtiU.  meant 
To  wain  ftom  oily  woes  by  previous  scent  ? 

Who  can  the  various  dty  frauds  recite. 
With  all  the  pett^  rapines  of  the  ni^t  ? 
Who  now  the  gumea-dropper's  bait  regards, 
Trick'd  by  the  sharper's  dice,  or  jugglor's  cards  ? 
Why  should  I  wam  thee  ne*er  to  join  the  ftay, 
Where  the  sham  quand  interrupts  the  way  P 
Lives  there  in  these  our  days  so  soft  a  down, 
Brav'd  by  the  buUy's  oaths,  or  threatenmg  frown  ? 
I  need  not  strict  enjoin  the  pocket's  care. 
When  from  the  crowded  play  thou  lead'st  the  fair ; 
Who  has  not  here  or  watch  or  snuff-box  lost. 
Or  handkerchiefb  that  India's  shuttle  boast? 
O  !  may  thy  virjtue  guard  thee  through  the  roads 
Of  Dnny's  masy  courts,  and  dark  abodes ! 
The  hadot's  guilefrd  paths,  who  nightly  stand 
Where  Cathenne.4treet  defends  into  the  Strand ; 
Say,  vagrant  Muse,  their  wiles  and  subtle  arts, 
To  lure  the  strangers'  unsuspecting  hearts : 
So  shall  our  youth  on  healthful  sinews  tread. 
And  dty  cheeks  grow  warm  with  rural  red. 
'Tis  she  who  nightly  strolls  with  sauntering  pace, 
No  stubborn  stays  her  yieldfang  shape  embrace ; 
Beneath  the  lan^  her  tawdry  ribands  glare. 
The  new.scower*d  manteau,  and  the  slattern  aur; 
High^draggled  petiooats  her  travels  show. 
And  hoDow  cheeks  with  artful  blushes  glow ; 
With  flattering  sounds  she  soothes  the  credulous  ear, 
^^  My  noble  captain !  charmer !  love !  my  dear  !*' 
In  ri£ng.hood,  near  tavern-doors  she  plies, 
Or  mufim  pinners  hide  her  livid  eyes. 
With  empty  band-box  she  delights  to  range. 
And  fdgna  a  distant  errand  from  the  'Change ; 


Nay,  she  wUl  ofl  the  Quaker's  hood  profane. 
And  trudge  demure  the  roui^ds  of  Dniry-lane.    ' 
She  darts  from  sarsenet  ambush  wUy  leers. 
Twitches  thy  sleeve,  or  with  familiar  airs 
Her  fan  will  pat  thy  cheek ;  these  snares  disdain, 
Nor  gate  behind  thee,  when  she  turns  again. 

I  knew  a  yeoman,  who  for  thirst  of  gain, 
To  the  great  city  drove,  from  Devon's  plain. 
His  numerous  lowing  herd ;  his  herds  he  sold, 
Aud  his  deep  leathern  pocket  ba^'d  with  gold. 
Drawn  by  a  fraudfrU  nymph,  he  gas'd,  he  sigh'd. 
Unmindful  of  his  home,  and  dutant  bride : 
She  leads  the  willing  victim  to  his  doom. 
Through  winding  aUeys  to  her  cobweb  room. 
Thence  through  the  street  he  reels  from  post  to  post. 
Valiant  with  wine,  nor  knows  his  treasure  lost 
The  vagrant  wretch  th'  assembled  watchmen  spies, 
He  waves  his  hanger,  and  their  poles  defies ; 
Deep  in  the  round-house  pent,  aU  night  he  snores. 
And  the'  next  mom  in  vain  his  fate  depkres. 

Ah,  hapless  swain !  unus'd  to  pains  and  ills ! 
Canst  thou  forego  roasubeef  for  nauseous  pills  P 
How  wilt  thou  hft  to  heaven  thy  eyes  and  hands. 
When  the  long  scroll  the  surgeon's  fees  demands ! 
Or  else  (ye  gods  avert  that  wont  disgrace !) 
Thy  ruin'd  nose  falls  levd  with  thy  face ! 
Then  shall  thy  wife  the  loathsome  kiss  disdain. 
And  wholesome  neighbours  from  thy  mug  ttAmn, 

Yet  there  are  watdmien,  who  with  friendly  light. 
Will  teach  thy  reeling  steps  to  tread  aright ; 
For  sixpence  will  support  thy  hdpless  arm. 
And  home  conduct  mee,  safe  from  nightly  hann. 
But,  if  they  shake  their  lanterns,  from  afar 
To  call  their  brethren  to  confederate  war. 
When  rakes  resist  their  power,  if  hapless  you 
Should  chance  to  wander  with  the  scourixi 
Though  fortune  yidd  thee  captive,  ne'er  c 
But  seek  the  constable's  considerate  ear ; 
He  will  reverse  the  watchman's  harsh  decree, 
Mov'd  by  the  rhetoric  of  a  silver  fee. 
Thus,  would  you  gain  some  favourite  courtier's  word. 
Fee  not  the  petty  derks,  but  bribe  my  lord. 

Now  is  the  time  that  rakes  their  revds  ke^ ; 
Kindlers  of  riot,  enemies  of  sleep. 
His  scatter'd  pence  the  flying  nicker  fliqgs, 
And  with  the  copper  shower  the  casement  rings* 
Who  has  not  heanl  the  Soowerex's  midni^tnmoe ? 
Who  has  not  trembled  at  the  Mphock's  name  ? 
Was  there  a  watchman  took  his  houiiy  rounds. 
Safe  from  their  blows,  or  new-invented  wounds  ? 
I  pass  their  desperate  deeds,  and  mischiefs  done,  ■ 
where  from  Snowhill  black  steepy  torrents  run; 
How  matrons,  hoop'd  within  the  hogshead's  womb. 
Were  tumbled  furious  thence ;  the  rolling  tomb 
O'er  the  stones  thunders,  bounds  from  siSe  to  side : 
So  Regulus  to  save  his  counCiT  died. 

MlieFe  a  dim  gleam  the  paly  lantern  throws 
O'er  the  mid  pavement,  heapy  rubbidi  grows ; 
Or  arched  vaiuts  their  gaping  jaws  extend. 
Or  the  dark  caves  to  common-shores  dcBoend ; 
Oft  by  the  winds  extinct  the  signal  lies. 
Or  smotherM  in  the  glimmering  socket  dies. 
Ere  night  has  half  roll'd  round  her  ebon  throne ; 
In  the  wide  gulph  the  shatter'd  coach  o'ertfarown 
Sinks  witli  the  snorting  steeds ;  the  reins  are  laoke, 
And  from  the  cracking  axle  flies  the  spoke. 
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So,  when  fani*d  Eddjrstone's  far  shooting  ny, 
Tbat  led  the  sailor  thnm|^  the  fltonny  way. 
Was  from  its  rocky  roots  by  billows  torn. 
And  the  high  tuiret  In  the  whirlwind  home ; 
Fleets  bulgM  their  sides  against  the  craggy  land. 
And  pitchy  ruins  blackenM  all  the  stiand.      [steed  ? 

Who  then  thnmgh  night  would  hire  the  bamessM 
And  who  would  choose  ue  rattling  wheel  for  speed  ? 

But  hark!  distress  with  screaming  voice  draws 
nigh«r. 
And  wakes  the  slumbering  street  with  cries  of  fiie. 
At  first  a  glowing  red  inwraps  the  skies, 
And  borne  by  w&ds  the  scattering  sparks  arise; 
From  beam  to  beam  the  fierce  contagion  spreads ; 
The  spiry  fiames  now  lift  aloft  their  heads ; 
Throi^  the  burst  sash  a  blazing  deluge  pours, 
And  splitting  tiles  descend  in  rattling  Siowors  z 
Now  with  thick  crowds  tfa*  enlig^ten'd  pavement 

swarms, 
The  fireman  sweats  beneath  his  crooked  arms; 
A  lesthem  casque  his  venturous  head  defends, 
Boldly  he  climbs  where  thickest  smoke  ascends ; 
Mov*d  by  the  mother's  streaming  eyes  and  prayers, 
The  helpless  infant  through  the  lame  he  bears, 
With  no  less  virtue,  than  through  hostile  fire 
The  Dardaa  hero  bore  his  aged  shre. 
See  forceftd  engines  spout  their  levell'd  streams^ 
To  queacfa'the  blaze  that  nms  along  the  beams ; 
The  grappling  hook  plucks  rafters  from  the  walls, 
And  heaps  on  heaps  the  smoky  ruin  faUs ; 
Blown  by  strong  winds,  the  fiery  tempest  roars. 
Bears  down  new  walls,  and  pours  slonff  the  floocs ; 
The  heavens  are  all  a-blaxe,  the  fiuse  (tt  night 
Is  cover'd  with  a  sanguine  dreadful  light 
'Twas  such  a  lig^it  involv'd  thy  towers,  O  Rome  f 
The  diie  presage  of  mi^ty  CcBsar's  doom, 
When  the  sun  veiVd  in  rust  his  mourning  head. 
And  frightful  prodigies  the  skies  o'erspiead. 
Hark !  the  dnun  thundcss  t  far,  ye  crowds,  retire ; 
Behold  I  the  ready  match  is  tipt  with  fire. 
The  nitrous  store  is  laid,  the  smutty  train 
With  nmning  blaae  awakes  the  bamU'd  grain; 
Flames  sudda  wrap  the  walls ;  with  sullen  sound 
The  shattered  pile  sinks  on  the  smoky  ground. 
So,  when  the  years  shall  have  revolved  the  date, 
Th'  inevitable  hour  of  Naples*  fate, 
Her  8app*d  foundations  shall  with  thnnden  shake, 
And  heave  and  toss  upon  the  sulphurous  lake; 
Earth's  womb  at  ooce  the  fiery  flood  shall  rend. 
And  in  th'  ahym  her  plunging  towers  descend. 

Consider,  rrader,  what  fatigues  I've  known, 
The  toils,  die  perils  of  the  wmtiy  town ; 
What  riots  seen,  what  bustling  crowds  I  bore. 
How  oft  I  cross'd  where  carts  and  coaches  roar ; 
Yet  shaU  I  bless  my  labours,  if  mankind 
Their  future  safety  firattf  my  dangen  find. 
Thus  die  bold  traveller,  inur'd  to  toil. 
Whose  steps  have  printed  Asia's  desert  soil. 
The  barbarous  Ar^'  haunt;  or  diivering  croat 
Dark  Gieenkaid's  mountains  of  eternal  frost; 
Mliom  Providence  in  length  of  years  restores 
To  the  wish'd  harbour  of  his  native  shores. 
Sets  forth  his  journals  to  the  public  view. 
To  caution,  by  hii  woes,  the  wandering  crew. 
And  now  complete  my  generous  labours  lie, 
Finish'd,  and  ripe  fiw  immortality. 


Death  riiall  entomb  hi  dust  this  mouldering  fisame. 
But  never  reach  th*  eternal  part,  my  fame. 

When  W and  G , mi^ty  names !  are  dead; 

Or  but  at  Chelsea  under  custards  read ; 

When  critics  craay  bandboxes  repair. 

And  tragedies,  turo'd  rockets,  bounce  in  air; 

High  rais'd  on  FleeUstreet  posts,  oonsign'd  to  fame. 

This  work  shall  shine,  and  walkers  bksis  my  name. 


EPISTLE  TO  MR.  POPE, 

ON  HIS  HAVIKO  FIKISHED  HIS  TIIAW8I.ATIOM  OF 
homer's^  IX.IAD. 

A  Welcome  from  Greece* 

Long  hast  thou,  ftiend !  been  absent  from  my  soil. 
Like  patient  Ithacus  at  siege  of  Troy ; 

I  have  been  witness  of  thy  six  years*  toil. 
Thy  daOy  labours,  and  thy  nights*  annoy  ; 

Lost  to  thy  native  land,  with  great  turmoil. 
On  the  wide  sea,  oft  threatening  to  destroy : 

MetMnks  with  thee  I've  trod  Sigsean  ground. 

And  heard  the  shores  of  Hellespont  resound. 

Did  I  not  see  thee  when  thou  first  set'st  sail 
To  seek  adventures  fair  in  Homer's  land  ? 

Did  I  not  sec  thy  sinking  spirits  fail. 
And  wish  thy  bark  had  never  left  the  strand  ? 

£v*n  in  mid  ocean  often  didst  thou  quail. 
And  oft  lift  up  thy  holy  eye  and  hand. 

Praying  the  Virgin  dear,  and  saintly  choir. 

Back  to  the  port  to  bring  thy  bark  entire 

Cheer  up,  my  ftiend !  thy  dangers  now  are  o*cr  ; 

Methinks— nay,  sure  me  rising  coasts  appear  ; 
Hark  I  how  the  guns  salute  from  either  shixe. 

As  thy  trim  vessel  cuts  the  Thames  so  fair : 
Shouts  anawering  shouts  from  Kent  and  Essex  roar. 

And  bells  bnSk  loud  through  every  gust  of  air: 
Bonfires  do  Uaie,  and  bones  uid  deavers  ring. 
As  at  the  coming  of  some  mi^^ty  king. 

Now  psss  we  Chravesend  with  a  friendly  wind. 
And  Ti]bury*s  white  fort,  and  long  BhMJEwall ; 

Greenwich,  where  dwells  the  friend  S  humankind, 
More  visited  than  or  her  park  or  hall ; 

Withers  the  «K>d,  and  (with  him  ever  join*d} 
Facetious  Disney,  greet  thee  first  of  all : 

I  see  his  chimney  smoke,  and  hear  him  say, 

Duke  I  that's  the  room  for  Pope,  and  that  for  Gay. 

Come  in,  my  friends  !  here  shaU  ye  dine  and  lie. 
And  here  shall  breakfast,  and  here  dine  again  ; 

And  Sim  and  breakfiist  on  (if  ye  comply). 
For  I  have  still  some  dozens  of  champaign : 

His  voice  still  lessens  as  the  ship  sails  by  ; 
He  waves  his  hand  to  bring  us  bade  in  vain ; 

For  now  I  see,  I  see  proud  I^don's  spires : 

(Heenwidi  is  lost,  and  Deptford  dock  retirea. 

Oh,  what  a  concourse  swaims  on  yonder  quay  ! 

The  sky  re-echoes  witli  new  shouts  of  joy; 
By  all  this  show,  I  ween,  'tis  Lord  Mayor*s-day ; 

I  hear  the  voice  of  trumpet  and  hautboy.— 
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No,  now  I  868  them  near  !-JOh,  these  are  they 

Who  come  in  ctowds  to  wdoome  thee  from  Tzoy^ 
HaQ  to  the  baid,  whom  long  as  lost  we  momnM ; 
From  si^e,  ftom  battle^  and  ham  storm,  retained  I 

Ofgoodly  dames,  and  courteous  kniahta,  I  view 
The  suken  petticoat,  and  broiderM  vest ; 

Yea  peers,  and  mi^ty  dulus,  with  ribands  blue 
(l^e  blue,  fair  emblem  (^unstained  breast). 

Others  I  see,  as  noble  and  moxe  true, 
By  no  conrt-badge  distinguish'd  ftom  the  mt : 

First  see  I  Methuen,  of  sinooest  mind. 

As  Arthur  grave,  as  soft  as  womankind. 

What  lady's  tibat,  to  whom  he  gently  bcndi?  [eyes: 
Who  Knows  not  her?  ah  I  those  an  Worthy's 

How  art  thou  honour'd,  numbered  with  ha  ftiends  I 
For  she  distinguishes  the  good  and  wise. 

The  sweet-tODgued  Murray  near  her  side  attenda; 
Now  to  my  heart  the  ^bmce  of  Howard  flies; 

Now  Harvey,  fair  of  face^  I  mark  full  weD, 

With  thee,  yoatfa*8  youngest  daughter,  sweet  Lepell. 

I  see  two  lovely  sisters,  hand  in  hand. 
The  fidr-hair'd  Martha,  and  Teresa  brown ; 

Madge  Bellenden,  the  tallest  of  the  land; 
And  smiling  Mary,  soft  and  fair  as  down. 

Yonder  I  see  the^ebooftd  ducheas  stand,      [known : 
For  ftiendship,    zeal, '  and  blithesome   faumouis 

Whence  that  loud  shout  in  such  a  hearty  strain  ? 

Why,  an  the  Hamiltona  are  in  her  train! 

See  next  the  decent  Scudaoune  advance, 
With  Winchclsea,  sdll  meditating  song : 

With  her  pediaps  Miss  Howe  came  lliem  by  chance, 
Nor  knows  with  whom  or  i^y  she  osmes  along.    , 

Far  off  from  these  see  Santlow,  fsm'd  £or  dance ; 
And  fivlic  Biefcaell,  and  her  sister  young; 

With  other  names,  by  me  not  to  be  nam*d. 

Much  lovM  bi  private^  not  in  publk  £nn'd  ! 

But  now  beheld  the  female  band  retire, 
And  the  shzill  music  of  thdr  voke  is  stillM ! 

Methinks  I  see  fkm'd  Buckingham  admire 
That  in  Troves  ruin  thou  hadst  not  been  killM. 

Sheffield,  who  knows  to  strike  the  living  lyre 
With  hand  judicious,  like  thy  Homer  nkSVd ; 

Bathurst,  impetuous,  hastens  to  the  coast. 

Whom  you  and  I  strive  who  shall  love  the  most. 

Scogenerous  Borlington,  with  goodly  Bruce 
(But  Bruce  comes  wafted  in  a  soft  sedan) ; 

Dan  Prior  next,  belov'd  by  every  Blusa ; 
And  ftiendly  GoDoreve,  umspmachful  man ! 

(Oxford  by  CunnJnmam  hath  sent  excuse;) 
See  hcaity  Watkms  comes  with  cup  sad  can; 

And  Lewis,  who  has  never  fiiend  fbnakcn ; 

And  Laughton  whispering  asks— Js  Troy  town  taken  ? 

Earl  Warwick  comes,  of  ftee  and  honest  mind ; 

Bold,  generous  Craggs,  whose  heart  was  ne*er  dia- 
guisM :    '' 
Ah  wliY,  sweet  St.  John,  cannot  I  thee  find ! 

St  Jdjm,  for  every  social  virtue  priz*d.— 
Alas !  to  foreign  rlimalcs  he*8  coniin*d. 

Or  else  to  see  thee  here  1  wcU  surmisM: 


Thou  too.  my  Swift,  dost  breathe  Boeotian  air; 
Wiien  wilt  thou  bring  back  wit  and  humour  here  P 

^aroourt  I  see,  for  eloquence  renowned. 

The  mouth  of  justice,  oracle  of  law ! 
Another  Simon  is  beside  him  found. 

Another  Simon,  like  as  straw  to  straw. 
Hew  Lansdown  smiles,  with  lasting  laurel  crowned  f 

What  mitred  prelate  there  commands  our  awe  ? 
See  Rochester  approving  nods  his  head. 
And  ranks  one  modem  with  the  mighty  dead. 

Carleton  and  Chandos  tfay  arrival  gvaoe ; 

Hanmer,  whose  eloquence  th*  unbiassed  sways; 
Harley,  whose  goodness  opens  in  his  foce, 

And  shows  ms  heart  the  seat  where  virtue  stays. 
Ned  Blount  advances  next,  with  busy  pace. 

In  haste,  but  sauntering,  hearty  in  iiis  ways : 
I  see  the  £dendly  Carvlls  come  by  doaens, 
Their  wives,  their  undes,  daughters,  sons,  and  cousins. 

Arbnthnot  there  I  see,  in  jAysic's  art. 
As  Galen  leam'd,  or  famed  Hippocrate ; 

Whose  company  drives  sorrow  ftom  the  heart, 
As  all  disease  his  medicines  dissipate : 

Kneller  amid  the  triumph  bears  his  part, 
Who  could  (were  mankind  lost)  a  new  create : 

Wliat  can  th'  extent  of  his  vast  soul  confine  ? 

A  painter,  critic,  engineer,  divine ! 

Thee  Jervas  hails,  robust  and  debonair, 
Now  have  [we]  oonquer'd  Homer, 

Darteneuf,  nave  joker,  joyous  Ford  is  there. 
And  wandering  Maine  so  fat,  with  lau^iing  eyes, 

(Oay,  Maine,  and  Cheney,  boon  companions  desr. 
Gay  fat,  Maine  fatter,  Cheney  huge  of  sise,) 

Yea  Dennis,  Gildon  (hearing  thou  hast  ri^hes)^ 

And  honest,  hatless  Cromwdl,  with  led  breedcs. 

O  Waoley,  whence  eom*st  thou  with^shorten'd  hair. 
And  visage  ftom  thy  shelves  with  diist  besnent  ? 

^^  Forsooth  (quoth  he)  ftmn  placing  Homer  wete^ 
For  andents  to  oompyle  is  myne  entente  t 

Of  ancients  only  hath  Lord  Harley  care ; 
But  hither  me  hath  my  medce  tady  sent  :-— 

In  manuscript  of  Greeke  rede  we  thiuw  same, 

But  book  yprint  best  plesyth  myn'gude  d«ne»*' 

Yonder  I  see,  among  th*  expecting  crowd, 
Evans  with  laugh  jocose,  and  tragic  Young ; 

Higb.bu8kin*d  Booth,  grave  Mawbert,  wandering 
Frowde, 
And  Titcomb's  belly  waddles  skvw  along. 

See  Di^y  famts  at  Southern  talking  loud. 
Yea  Steele  and  Tickell  mingle  in  the  throng : 

TickeU,  whose  skiff  (in  partnership  thej  say) 

Set  forth  for  Greece,  but  foander*d  in  the  way. 

Lo,  the  two  Doncastks,  in  Berkshire  known ! 

Lo  Bickfoid,  Fortescue,  of  Devon  landl 
Lo  Tookcr,  Bckershall,  Sykes,  RawUnson! 

See  hearty  Motley  takes  thee  by  the  hand ; 
Ayrs,  Graham,  Bnckridge,  joy  thy  voyage  done; 

But  who  can  count  the  Inves,  the  stara,  the  sand? 
Lo  Stoner,  Fenton,  Caldwdl,  Ward,  and  Bsoome! 
Lo  thousands  more ;  but  I  want  rhTme  and  mom ! 
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How  lovM  t  how  hoDourM  thou !  yet  lie  not  vain : 
And  sure  thou  art  not,  for  I  hear  thee  say, 

All  this,  my  fnends,  I  owe  to  Homer*8  strain. 
On  whose  strong  pinions  I  exalt  my  lay. 

MHiat  firom  contending  cities  did  he  g^  ? 
And  what  rewards  his  grateful  country  pay  ? 

None,  none  were  paid — why  then  all  this  for  me  ? 

These  honours,  Homer,  had  been  just  to  thee.        * 


SWEET  WILLIAM'S  FAREWELL  TO 
BLACK-EYED  SUSAN, 

All  in  the  Downs  the  fleet  was  moorM, 

The  streamers  waving  in  the  wind, 
When  black-ey*d  Susan  came  aboard  : 
Oh  !  where  shall  I  my  truc>love  find  ? 
Tell  me,,  ye  jovial  sailors,  tell  me  true, 
If  my  sweet  William  sails  among  your  crew. 

William,  who  high  upon  the  yard 

Rock*d  with  the  billows  to  and  fro. 
Soon  as  her  well-known  voice  he  heard. 
He  8igfa*d  and  cast  his  eyes  below : 
The  cord  Ades  swiftly  through  his  slowing  hands, 
And  (quick  as  lightning)  on  the  deoL  he  stands. 

So  the  sweet  lark,  high  pols*d  in  air. 

Shuts  dose  his  pmions  to  his  breast 
(If  chance  his  mate*s  shrill  call  he  hear,) 
And  drops  at  once  into  her  nest. 
The  noblest  captain  in  the  British  fleet 
Might  envy  William*s  lip  those  kisses  sweet. 

O  Susan,  Susan,  lovely  itiu^ 

My  vows  shall  ever  true  remain ; 
Let  me  kiss  off  that  falling  tear ; 
We  only  part  to  meet  again. 
Chaiue  as  ye  list,  ye  winds ;  my  heart  shall  be 
The  faithful  compass  that  still  points  to  thee. 

Believe  not  what  the  landmen  say. 

Who  tempt  with  doubts  thy  constant  mind ; 
They'll  tell  thee,  sailors,  when  away, 
In  every  port  a  mistress  find : 
Yes,  yes,  believe  them  when  they  tell  thee  so, 
For  thou  art  present  wheresoever  I  go. 

If  to  fair  India's  coast  we  sail, 

Thy  eyes  are  seen  in  diamonds  bright, 
Thy  breath  is  Afric's  spicy  gale, 
Thy  skin  is  ivory  so  white. 
Thus  every  beauteous  object  that  I  view 
Wakes  in  my  soul  some  charm  of  lovely  Sue. 

Though  battle  call  me  ftom  thy  aims. 

Let  not  my  pretty  Susan  mourn ; 
Though  cannons  roar,  yet,  safe  fVpm  harms, 
William  shall  to  his  dear  return. 
Love  turns  aside  the  balls  that  round  me  fly. 
Lest  predous  tears  should  drop  ftom  Susan's  eye. 

The  boatswahi  gave  the  dreadiiil  word, 
The  sails  their  swelling  bosoms  spread; 

No  longer  must  she  stay  on  board : 
They  kias*d,  she  sigh'd,  he  hung  hia  head. 


Her  lessening  boat  unwilling  rows  to  land  s 
Adieu !  she  cries ;  and  wav'd  her  lily  hand. 


VERSES 


To  he  placed  under  the  Picture  of  Sir  Richard 
Blackmore,  England' t  Arch-Poet^  containing  a 
complete  Catalogue  of  his  Work*. 

See  who  ne'er  was  nor  will  be  half  read : 

Who  first  sang  Arthur,  then  sang  Alfred, 

Prais'd  great  Eliza  in  God's  anger. 

Till  all  true  Englishmen  cry'd.  Hang  her ! 

Made  William's  virtues  wipe  Uie  bare  a-~ 

And  hang'd  up  Marlborou^  in  arras; 

Then,  hiss'd  from  ^arth,  grew  heavenly  quite ; 

Made  every  reader  curse  the  light : 

Maul'd  human  wit  in  one  thidk  satire. 

Next  in  three  books  spoil'jd  human  nature ; 

Undid  aeation  at  a  jerk. 

And  of  redemption  made  damn'd.woik. 

Then  took  his  Muse  at  once  and  dipt  her 

Full  in  the  middle  of  the  Scripture. 

What  wonders  there  the  man,  grown  old,  did  ? 

Stemhold  hunself  he  out-Sternbdided. 

Made  David  seem  so  mad  and  freakish. 

All  thought  him  just  what  thought  kii^  Acfaiah. 

No  mort^  read  his  Solomon, 

But  judg'd  Re'boam  his  own  son. 

Moses  he  serv'd  as  Moses  Pharaoh, 

And  Deborsh,  as  she  Sise-rah : 

Made  Jeremy  fuU  sore  to  cry. 

And  Job  himself  curse  Ood  and  die. 

What  punishment  all  this  must  follow  ? 
Shan  ArAur  use  him  like  King  Tollo  ? 
Shall  David  as  Uriah  slay  him  ? 
Or  dext'rous  Deborah  SiseraJihn  ? 
Or  shall  Eliza  lay  a  pk>t. 
To  treat  him  like  her  sister  Scot? 
Shall  William  dub  his  better  end. 
Or  Marlborough  serve  him  like  Afriendf 
No  I — none  of  these ! — ^Heaven  spare  his  life ! 
But  send  him,  honest  Job,  thy  life ! 


FABLES. 


THE    EAGLE   AND    THE  ASSEMBLY  OF    ANIMALS. 

As  Jupiter's  all-seeing  eye 
Surve^'d  the  worlds  heacaih  the  sky. 
From  this  small  speck  of  earth  were  fient 
Murmurs  and  sounds  of  discontent; 
For  every  thing  alive  oomplain'd. 
That  he  the  liardest  life  sustain'd. 

Jove  calls  his  eagle.    At  the  word, 
Beforohim  stands  the  royal  binL 
The  bird,  obedient,  from  heaven's  height. 
Downward  directs  his  rapid  flight; 
Then  cited  every  living  thing. 
To  hear  the  mandates  of  his  king. 

**  Ungrateful  creatures !  whence  arise 
These  murmurs  which  offend  the  skies  ? 
Why  this  disorder  ?  say  the  cause ; 
For  just  are  Jove's  eternal  laws. 
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Let  each  his  discontent  reveal^ 
To  yon  sour  dog  I  fint  appeaL" 

^  Hard  is  my  lot  (the  hound  replies) ; 
On  what  fleet  nerves  the  greyhound  flies  ! 
While  I,  with  weazy  step  and  slow, 
0*er  plains,  and  vales,  and  mountains  go. 
The  moming  sees  my  chase  begun, 
Nor  ends  it  till  the  setting  sun." 

*•*•  When  (says  the  greyhound)  I  pursue, 
My  game  is  lost,  or  caught  in  view ; 
Beymid  my  si^t  the  prey*s  secure ; 
The  hound  is  alow  but  always  sure ; 
And,  had  I  his  sagacious  soent, 
Jove  ne*er  had  heud  my  discontent** 

The  lion  crav*d  the  fox's  art ; 
The  fox  the  lion's  force  and  heart : 
The  cock  impIor*d  the  pigeon's  flight, 
Whose  wings  were  rapid,  strong,  and  light : 
The  pigeon  strength  of  wing  despis'd, 
And  the  cock's  matchless  valour  pris'd.. 
The  fishes  wish'd  to  graze  the  plain  ; 
The  beasts,  to  skim  beneath  the  main. 
Thus,  envkms  of  another's  state. 
Each  blam'd  the  partial  hand  of  fate. 

The  bird  of  heaven  then  cry'd  aloud : 
'•^  Jove  bids  disperse  the  murmuring  crowd ; 
The  sod  rejects  your  idle  prayers : 
Would  ye,  rebellious  mutineers  I 
Entirely  change  your  name  and  nature. 
And  be  the  very  envy'd  creature  ? 
What !  silent  lul,  and  none  consent  ? 
Be  h*ppy,  then,  and  learn  content ; 
Nor  imitate  the  restless  mind, 
And  proud  ambition,  of  manldnd." 

THE  MI8E&  AKD  PLUTUS. 

The  wind  was  high,  the  window  shakes. 
With  sudden  start  the  miser  wakes ; 
Along  the  silent  room  he  stalks. 
Looks  back,  and  trembles  as  he  walks. 
Eadi  lock  and  every  bolt  he  tries, 
In  every  creek  and  comer  pries; 
Then  opes  the  chest  with  treasure  stor'd. 
And  stands  in  rapture  o'er  his  hoard. 
But  now,  idth  sudden  quafans  possest, 
He  wxings  his  hadds,  lie  beats  his  breast, 
By  conscience  stung,  he  wildly  stares, 
And  thus  his  guilty  soul  dedues : 

^'  Had  the  deep  earth  her  stores  confin'd. 
This  heart  had  known  sweet  peace  of  mind. 
But  virtue's  sdd.    Qood  gods  I  what,prioe 
Can  recompense  the  pangs  of  vice ! 
O  bane  of  good  I  seducing  cheat ! 
Can  man,  weak  man,  thy  power  defeat  ? 
Gold  banish'd  honour  from  the  mind, 
And  only  left  the  name  behind ; 
Gold  sow'd  the  world  with  every  ill ; 
Gold  taught  the  murderer's  sword  to  kill : 
*Twas  g(3d  instructed  coward  hearts 
In  treachery's  more  pernicious  arts. 
Who  can  recount  the  mischiefs  o'er  ? 
Virtue  resides  on  earth  no  more !" 
He  spoke,  and  sigh'd.    In  aiigry  mood 
Plutua,  his  god,  before  him  stood. 
The  miser,  trembling,  lock'd  his  chest : 
The  vision  frown'd,  and  thus  addreas'd : 


"  Wlience  is  this  vile  ungrateftil  rant, 
Each  sordid  rascal's  daily  cant  ? 
Did  I,  base  wretch  f  corrupt  mankind  ? 
The  foult's  in  thy  rapacious  mind. 
Because  my  blessings  are  abus'd. 
Must  I  be  censur'd,  curs'd,  aocus'd  ? 
Ev'n  virtue's  self  by  knaves  is  made 
A  doak  to  carry  on  the  trade; 
And  power  (when  lodg'd  in  their ^Mssession) 
Grows  tyraimv,  and  rank  oppression. 
Thus,  when  the  villain  crams  his  chest. 
Gold  is  the  canker  of  the  breast ; 
'Tis  avarice,  insolence,  and  pride, 
And  every  shocking  vice  beside; 
But,  when  to  virtuous  hands  'tis  given. 
It  ble8ses,~like  the  dews  of  heaven : 
Like  Heaven,  it  hears  the  orphan's  cries. 
And  wipes  the  tears  from  widows'  eyes. 
Thehr  crimes  on  gold  shall  tnisers  lay, 
Who  pawn'd  their  sordid  souls  for  pay  ? 
Let  bravos,  then,  when  blood  is  spilt. 
Upbraid  the  passive  sword  with  guilt." 

THE  LIOK,  THE  FOX,  AKD  THE  GEESE. 

A  lion,  tir'd  with  state  afiairs. 
Quite  sick  of  pomp,  and  worn  with  cares, 
Resolv'd  (remote  from  noise  and  strife) 
In  peace  to  pass  his  latter  life. 

It  was  prodaim'd ;  the  day  was  set ; 
Behold  the  general  council  meL 
The  fox  was  vioerov  nam'd.     The  crowd 
To  the  new  regent  humbly  bow'd. 
Wolves,  bears,  and  mighty  tigers  bend. 
And  strive  wlio  most  shall  condescend. 
He  straight  assumes  a  solemn  grace, 
Collects  his  wisdom  in  his  face. 
The  crowd  admire  his  wit,  his  sense ; 
Eai^  word  hath  weight  and  consequence. 
The  flatterer  all  his  art  displays : 
He  who  hath  power  is  sure  of  praise. 
A  fox  stept  forth  before  the  rest. 
And  thus  the  servile  throng  addrest : 

**•  How  vast  his  talents,  bom  to  rule. 
And  train'd  in  virtue's  honest  school ! 
What  clemency  his  temper  sways  I 
How  uncomipt  are  all  his<<way8 ! 
Beneath  his  conduct  and  command. 
Rapine  shall  cease  to  waste  the  land. 
His  brain  hath  stratagem  and  art ; 
Prudence  and  mercy  rule  his  heart. 
Wliat  blessings  must  attend  the  nation 
Under  this  good  administration." 

He  said.    A  goose  who  distant  stood, 
Harangu'd  apart  the  cackling  brood : 

^^  Whene'er  I  hear  a  knave  commend. 
He  bids  me  shun  his  worthy  friend. 
What  praise  I  what  mighty  commendation ! 
But  'twas  a  fox  who  spoke  th'  oration. 
Foxes  this  government  may  prize, 
As  gcntie,  plentiful,  and  wise ; 
If  they  enjoy  the  sweets,  'tis  plain 
We  geese  must  feel  a  tyrant  reign. 
What  havoc  now  shall  thin  our  race. 
When  every  petty  derk  in  place, 
To  prove  his  taste,  and  seem  polite, 
Will  feed  on  geese  both  noon  and  night !" 
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TRS  MOKCET  WHO  HAD  BEEK  THE  WOULD. 

A  monkey,  to  tefom  the  times, 
ResolvM  to  visit  foreign  climes ; 
For  men  in  distant  regions  roam. 
To  bring  politer  manners  home. 
So  forth  he  fares,  all  toil  defies : 
Misfortune  serves  to  make  as  wise. 

At  length  the  treacfaenms  snaxe  was  laid ; 
Poor  Pug  was  caught;  to  town  conveyed ; 
There  sold.    ^How  cnvy*d  was  his  doom. 
Made  captive  m  a  lady's  room !) 
Proud,  as  a  lover,  of  his  chains. 
He  day  by  day  her  favour  gains. 
Whene'er  the  duty  of  the  day 
The  toilette  calls,  with  mimic  play 
He  twirls  her  knots,  he  cracks  her  £ui. 
Like  any  other  gentleman. 
In  visits  too,  his  parts  and  wit, 
When  jests  grew  dull,  were  suite  to  hit. 
I^KNid  with  applause  he  thought  Ills  mind    . 
In  every  courtly  art  refin'd ; 
Like  Orpheus,  burnt  with  public  seal. 
To  civilize  the  monkey-weal ; 
So  watchM  occasion,  broke  his  chain. 
And  soui^t  his  nadvi^  woods  again. 

The  hdbry  svlvans  round  him  press, 
Asttmish'd  at  his  strut  and  dress. 
Some  praise  his  sleeve,  and  others  gloat 
Upon  nis  rich  embroider*d  coat ; 
His  dapper  periwig  commending. 
With  the  black  tail  bdiind  droending; 
His  powdcr*d  back,  above,  below, 
Like  hoary  frosts,  or  fleecy  snow ; 
But  all,  with  envy  and  doixe, 
His  fluttering  shoulder-knot  admire. 

**  Hear  a^  improve,"  he  pertly  cries : 
*'  I  come  to  make  a  nation  wise. 
Weig^  your  own  worth ;  support  your  place, 
The  next  in  rank  to  human  race. 
In  cities  long  I  pass'd  my  days. 
Conversed  with  men,  and  leazn'd  their  ways. 
Their  dress,  their  courtly  manners  see ; 
Reform  your  state,  and  copy  me. 
Seek  ye  to  thrive?    In  flaUery  deal ; 
Your  scorn,  your  hats^  with  that  conoeaL 
Seem  only  to  rpgard  your  friends. 
But  use  diem  finr  your  piivate  eikb. 
Stint  not  to  truth  th«  flow  of  wit; 
Be  prompt  to  lie  whene'er  'tis  fit. 
Bend  all  your  force  to  spatter  merit; 
Scandal  is  conversation's  spirit. 
Boldly  to  every  thing  pretend, 
And  men  your  talents  shaU  commend. 
I  knew  the  great    Observe  me  right ; 
So  shall  you  grow,  like  man,  polite." 

He  spake,  and  bow'd.    With  muttering  jaws 
The  wondering  circle  grinn'd  applause. 

Now,  warm'd  with  malice,  envy,  spite, 
Their  most  obliginff  friends  they  bite  ; 
And,  fond  to  copy  human  ways, 
Practise  new  mischiefr  all  their  days. 

Thus  the  dull  lad,  too  tall  for  schod. 
With  travel  finishes  the  fool ; 
Studious  of  every  coxcomb's  airs, 
He  drinks,  games,  dresses,  whores,  and^wcais; 


O'crlooks  with  scorn  all  virtnooB  arta, 
For  vice  is  fitted  to  his  parts. 

THE  PIN  AKD  THE  VEEDLE. 

A  pin,  who  long  had  serv'd  a  beauty. 
Proficient  in  the  toilette's  duty ; 
Had  fonn'd  her  sleeve,  oonfin'd  her  hair. 
Or  given  her  knot  a  noarter  air; 
Now  nearest  to  her  heart  was  plac'd. 
Now  in  her  mantua's  tail  disg^'d : 
But  could  she  partial  fortune  blame, 
Who  saw  her  lovers  serv'd  the  same? 

At  length,  from  all  her  honoon  cast, 
Through  vSrions  turns  of  life  she  past ; 
Now  gUtter'd  on  a  tailor's  aim. 
Now  kept  a  beggar's  infant  warm ; 
Now,  rang'd  wimin  a  miser's  coat. 
Contributes  to  his  jesrly  groat ; 
Now  rais'd  again  from  low  approach. 
She  visits  in  the  doctor's  coach : 
Here,  there,  by  various  fortune  tost, 
At  last  in  Oresham-hall  was  lost 
Chaxm'd  with  the  woodets  of  the  show. 
On  every  side,  above,  bebw. 
She  now  of  this  or  that  inquires. 
What  least  was  undentood  admires. 
'Tis  plain,  each  thing  so  struck  her  mind,       / 
Her  head's  of  virtuoso  kind. 

<*  And  pray  what'3  tliis,  and  this,  dear  sir  ?" 
*'  A  needle,"  says  th'  intcmeter. 
She  knew  the  name ;  and  uius  the  fool 
Address'd  her  as  a  tailor's  tooL 

^  A  needle  with  that  filthy  stone. 
Quite  idle,  all  with  rust  o'ergrown  I 
You  better  might  employ  your  parts, 
And  aid  the  sempstress  in  her  arts ; 
But  tell  me  how  the  friendship  grew 
Between  that  paltry  flint  and  yon  ?" 

«'  Friend,"  says  the  needle, «'  ocase  to  blame, 
I  tcXLow  real  worth  and  fome. 
Know'st  thou  the  loadstone's  power  and  art  ? 
That  virtue,  virtues  can  impart : 
Of  all  his  talents  I  partake; 
Who  then  can  such  a  friend  fonake? 
'Tis  I  direct  the  pilot's  hand 
To  shun  die  rocks  snd  treacherous  sand: 
By  me  the  distant  worid  is  known. 
And  either  India  is  our  own. 
Had  I  with  milliners  been  brad, 
What  had  I  been  ?  the  guide  of  thread; 
And  drudg'd  as  vulgar  nee^es  do, 
Of  no  more  oonaequenoe  than  you." 

THE    PAIVTSR   WHO    PLEASED    KOBODT   AHD 
EVERT  BODT. 

Lest  men  suspect  your  tak  untrue, 

Keep  probability  in  view. 

The  traveller  leiqping  o'er  those  boond^ 

The  credit  of  his  book  confounds. 

Who  with  his  tongue  hath  armies  routed. 

Makes  even  his  rnl  courage  doubted. 

But  flattery  never  seems  absurd ; 

The  flatter'd  always  takes  your  word : 

Impossibilities  seem  just; 

They  take  the  strongest  praise  on  trust 
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_  I  iie*er  ao  great, 
I  BtOl  come  s&ort  of  self-oonceit. 

So  very  like  a  painter  drew, 
That  every  eve  the  picture  kn^w ; 
He  hit  complezioD,  featoie,  air, 
So  just,  the  life  itaelf  was  there. 
No  flattery,  with  his  oolours  laid. 
To  bloom  lestor'd  the  ftded  maid; 
He  gave  each  muscle  all  its  t 
The  mouth,  the  chin,  the  nose's  J 
His  honest  pencil  tonch*d  with  trutJ 
And  mark'd  the  date  of  age  and  youth. 

He  lost  his  friends,  his  practice  failM ; 
Truth  should  not  always  be  revealM : 
In  dusty  piles  his  pictures  lay. 
For  no  one  sent  the  second  pay. 
Two  bnstos,  fraught  with  every  grace, 
A  Venus*  and  ApoUo*s  face. 
He  placM  in  view ;  resolv*d  to  please, 
Whoever  sat  he  drew  from  these ; 
From  these  ocmected  every  feature. 
And  spirited  each  awkwani  oeature. 
An  things  weze  set;  the  hour  was  come, 
His  pallet  ready  o'er  his  thumb. 
My  lord  appear'd ;  and,  seated  right, 
In  proper  attitude  and  hght, 
The  painter  look'd,  he  sketchM  the  piece, 
Then  dipt  his  pendl,  talk'd  of  Greece, 
Of  Titian's  tints,  of  Guido's  ahr : 
*'  Those  eves,  my  lord,  the  spirit  there, 
Might  weu  a  Raphael's  hand  require, 
To  give  them  all  the  native  Are; 
The  features,  fraught  with  sense  and  wit. 
You'll  grant,  are  very  hard  to  hit; 
But  yet  with  patience  you  shall  view 
As  much  as  paint  and  art  can  do. 

^  Observe  the  work."    My  lord  replied, 
«« Tin  now  I  thou(^t  my  mouth  was  wide ; 
Besides,  my  nose  &  somewhat  long : 
Dear  sir,  for  me, 'ds  ftr  too  young." 

«<OhI  pardon  me,"  the  artist  cry'd ; 
^  In  diis  we  painters  must  decide. 
The  piece  ev'n  common  eyes  must  strike, 
I  warrant  it  extremely  lilce." 

My  lord  examin'd  it  anew ; 
No  looking-iglass  seem'd  half  so  true. 

A  lady  came ;  with  bonow'd  grace 
He  from  his  Venus  form'd  her  face. 
Her  lover  prais'd  the  painter's  art ; 
So  like  the  picture  in  his  heart ! 
To  every  age  some  diaim  he  lent ; 
Ev'n  beauties  were  almost  content. 

Through  aU  the  town  his  art  they  prais'd ; 
His  custom  grew,  his  price  was  rais'd. 
Had  he  the  real  likeness  shown. 
Would  any  man  the  picture  own  ? 
But,  when  thus  h^pily  he  wrought. 
Each  found  the  likeness  in  his  thought 

THE  BUTTEBFLT  AVD   THE   SNAIL. 

An  upstarts,  insolent  in  place, 
Remind  us  of  their  vulgar  race. 

As  in  Ae  sunshine  of  the  mom 
A  butterfly  (but  newly  bom) 
Sat  proudly  perking  on  a  rose. 
With  pert  conceit  his  bosom  glows ; 


His  wings  (aU  glorious  to  behold) 
Bedropt  with  azure,  jet,  and  gcdd, 
Wide  he  displays ;  Uie  Bpan§^  dew 
Reflects  his  eyes  and  various  hue. 

His  now-forgotten  friend,  a  snail, 
Beneath  his  house,  with  slimy  trail. 
Crawls  o'er  the  grass ;  whom  when  he  spies. 
In  wrath  he  to  oie  gardener  cries : 

*''•  What  means  yon  peasant's  daily  toil. 
From  choking  weeds  to  rid*  the  soil  ? 
Why  wake  you  to  the  morning's  care  ? 
Why  with  new  arts  correct  the  year  ? 
Why  grows  the  peach  with  crimson  hue  ? 
And  why  the  plum's  inviting  blue  ? 
Were  tb^  to  feast  his  taste  design'd, 
That  vermin  of  voracious  kmd ! 
Crush  then  the  slow,  the  pilfering  race. 
So  purge  tliy  garden  from  disgrace." 

««  MOiat  anoganoe !"  the  snaQ  reply'd ; 
*'  How  insolent  is  upstart  pride ! 
Hadst  thou  not  thus,  with  insult  vain, 
Provok'd  my  patience  to  complain, 
I  had  conceal'd  thy  meaner  birth, 
Nor  trac'd  thee  to  the  scum  of  eaoih :  - 
For  scarce  nine  suns  have  wak'd  the  hours. 
To  sweU  the  fruit,  and  paint  the  flowers, 
Since  I  thy  humbler  life  survey'd. 
In  base,  in  sordid  guise  array'd ; 
A  hideous  insect,  vtte,  undMn, 
You  dragg'd  a  slow  and  noisome  train ; 
And  from  your  qpider  bowels  drew 
Foul  film,  and  span  the  dirty  due. 
I  own  my  humble  life,  good  fHend ; 
Snail  was  I  bom,  and  snail  shaU  end. 
And  what's  a  butterfly  ?  at  best 
He's  but  a  caterpillar  drest ; 
And  aU  thy  race  (a  numerous  seed) 
ShaU  prove  of  cateipillair  breed." 

THE  FOX  AT   THE   POINT   OF   DEATH. 

A  fox,  in  life's  extreme  decay. 
Weak,  sick,  and  faint,  expiring  lay : 
An  appetite  had  left  his  maw. 
And  age  disarm'd  his  mumbling  jaw. 
His  numerous  race  around  him  stand. 
To  leam  their  dying  sire's  eommand : 
He  rais'd  his  head  with  wluning  moan. 
And  thus  was  heard  the  feeble  tone : 

^^  Ah  !  sons !  from  evU  ways  depart ; 
My  crimes  lie  heavy  on  my  heart 
See,  see,  the  murder'd  geese  appear ! 
Why  are  those  bleeding  turk^  there  ? 
Why  aU  around  this  cackling  train. 
Who  h#unt  my  ears  with  chickens  siahi  ?" 

The  hungry  foxes  round  them  star'd. 
And  for  the  promis'd  feast  prepar'd. 

^'  Where,  sir,  is  all  this  dainty  cheer? 
Nor  turkey,  goose,  nor  hen,  is  here. 
These  are  the  phantoms  of  your  brain ; 
And  your  sons  Uck  their  Hps  in  vain." 

^^  O  giluttons !"  says  the  drooping  sire^ 
''  Restrain  inordinate  desire. 
Your  liquorish  taste  you  shaU  deplore, 
"When  peace  of  conscience  is  no  more. 
Does  not  the  hound  betray  our  paee^ 
And  gins  and  guns  destroy  our  race  ? 
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Thieves  dread  the  Muching  eye  of  power, 

And  never  feel  the  quiet  hour. 

Old  age  (which  few  of  us  shall  know) 

Now  puts  a  period  to  my  woe. 

Would  you  true' happiness  attain. 

Let  honesty  your  passions  lein ; 

So  live  in  credit  and  esteem. 

And  the  good  name  you  lost  redeem.** 

^'  The  counsel's  good,**  a  fox  replies, 
'^  Could  we  perform  what  you  advise. 
Think  what  our  ancestors  have  done ; 
A  line  of  thieves  &om  son  to  son. 
To  us  descends  the  long  disgrace. 
And  infamy  hath  mark*d  our  race. 
Though  we,  like  harmless  sheep,  should  feed, 
Honest  in  thought,  in  word,  and  deed. 
Whatever  hea-ioost  is  decreas*d. 
We  shall  he  thought  to  share  the  feast. 
The  change  shall  never  he  heliev*d, 
A  lost  good  name  is  ne'er  retriev*d.** 

'^  Nay,  ihen,**  replies  the  feeble  fox, 
««(But,harkl  I  hear  a  hen  that  clucks  !) 
Oo ;  hut  be  moderate  in  your,  food ; 
A  diicken,  too,  might  do  me  good.**    - 

THE   BARLEY-MOW   AND    THE   DUNGHILL. 

How  many  saucy  airs  we  meet 

From  Temple-bai  to  Aldgate-street ! 

Proud  rogues,  who  shared  the  South-sea  prey, 

And  sprung,  like  mushrooms,  in  a  day ! 

Thev  think  it  mean  to  condescend 

To  Know  a  brother  or  a  friend ; 

They  blush  to  hear  their  mother*s  name, 

And  by  their  pride  expose  their  shame. 

As,  *croes  his  yard,  at  early  day, 
A  careful  farmer  took  his  way. 
He  stopp*d ;  and,  leaning  on  his  fork, 
Observ'd  the  fiaa*s  incessant  work. 
In  thought  he  measur*d  all  his  store. 
His  geese,  his  hogs,  he  number*d  o*er; 
In  fancy  weigh*d  the  fleeces  shorn. 
And  multiply*d  the  next  year*s  com. 

A  baiiey-mow,  which  stood  beside. 
Thus  to  it9  musing  master  cry*d : 

««  Say,  good  sur,  is  it  fit  or  right 
To  treat  me  with  negjlect  and  sUght  ? 
Me^  who  contribute  to  jrour  cheer. 
And  raise  your  mirth  with  ale  and  beer  ? 
Why  thus  insulted,  thus  disgrBC*d, 
And  that  vile  dung^iill  near  me  plac*d  ? 
Are  those  poor  sweepings  of  a  groom. 
That  filthy  sight,  that  nauseous  fume. 
Meet  objects  here?  Command  it  hence ; 
A  thing  so  mean  must  give  ofl^nce.** 

The  numblt  dunghill  thus  reply *d : 
*^  Thy  master  hears,  and  mocks  thy  pride : 
Insult  not  thus  the  meek  and  low ; 
In  me  thy  benefisctor  know ; 
My  warm  assistance  gave  thee  birth. 
Or  thou  hadst  peri8h*d  low  in  earth ; 
But  upstarts,  to  support  their  station, 
Cancel  at  once  all  obligation.** 

THE    TWO    MONKEYS. 

The  leaned,  full  of  inward  pride, 
The  fops  of  outward  show  deride ; 


The  fop,  with  karaing  at  defiance, 
Scofis  at  the  pedant  and  the  science : 
The  Don,  a  formal  solemn  strutter. 
Despises  Monueur's  airs  and  flutter ; 
'WMe  Monsieur  mocks  the  formal  fool. 
Who  looks,  and  speaks,  and  walks,  by  rule. 
Britain,  a  medky  of  the  twaui. 
As  pert  as  France,  as  grave  as  Spain, 
In  fancy  wiser  thui  the  rest. 
Laughs  at  them  both,  of  both  the  jest. 
Is  not  the  poet*s  chiming  dose 
Censur*d,by  all  the  sons  of  prose? 
While  bards  of  quick  imagination 
Despise  the  sleepy  prose  narration. 
Men  laugh  at  apes :  they  men  contenm ; 
For  what  are  we  but  apes  to  them  ? 

Two  monkeys  went  to  Southwark  fair. 
No  critics  had  a  sourer  air ; 
They  forc*d  their  way  through  draggled  folks. 
Who  gap'd  to  catch  Jack  Pudding*s  jokes; 
Then  took  their  tickets  for  the  show. 
And  got  by  chance  the  foremost  row. 
To  see  their  grave  observing  face, 
Provok*d  a  laugh  through  all  the  place. 

"  Brother,**  says  Pug,  and  tum*d  his  head, 
'^  The  rabble*8  monstrously  ill-bred.** 

Now  through  the  booth  loud  hisses  ran. 
Nor  ended  till  the  show  began. 
The  tumbler  whirls  the  flip-flap  round. 
With  somersets  he  shakes  the  ground ; 
The  cord  beneath  the  dancer  springs ; 
Aloft  in  air  the  vaulter  swings ; 
Distorted  now,  now  prone  d^ends. 
Now  through  Ills  twisted  arm  ascends. 
The  crowds  .in  wonder  and  deliffht. 
With  dappmg  hands  applaud  tiie  sight. 

With  smiles,  quoth  Pug,  ^  If  pranks  like  these 
The  giant  apes  of  reason  please, 
How  would  they  wonder  at  our  arts ! 
They  must  adore  us  for  ooi  parts. 
Hign  on  the  twig  I*ve  seen  you  ding. 
Play,  twist,  and  turn  in  uiy  ring  $ 
How  can  those  dumsy  things,  like  me 
Fly  with  a  bound  ftom  tree  to  tree  ? 
But  yet,  by  diis  applause,  we  find 
These  emulators  of  our  kind 
Discern  our  worth,  our  parts  regard. 
Who  our  mean  mimics  thus  reward.** 

'*  Brother,**  the  gtinning  mate  replies, 
^'  In  this  I  grant  that  man  is  wise : 
While  good  example  they  pursue, 
We  must  allow  some  praise  is  due ; 
But,  when  they  strain  beyond  their  guide, 
I  laugh  to.  scorn  the  mimic  pride ; 
For  how  fantastic  is  the  sight. 
To  meet  men  always  bolt  upright, 
Because  we  sometimes  walk  «i  two  i 
I  hate  the  imita^  crew.*' 

THE   POET   AND   THE   ROSE. 

I  hate  the  man  who  builds  his  name 
On  ruins  of  another*s  fame. 
Thus  prudes,  by  characters  o*erthrown. 
Imagine  that  they  raise  their  own. 
Thus  scribblers,  covetous  of  praise. 
Think  slsnder  can  transplant  the  bays. 
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Bflaatlet  ind  baids  have  equal  pride, 
With  both  an  riyals  axe  deoy'd. 
Who  pniaes  Lesbia's  eyes  and  feature, 
Must  caU  her  sister  awkwazd  oeatuie; 
For  the  kind  flatteiy's  sure  to  charm, 
VHien.  we  some  other  nymph  disarm. 

As  in  the  cool  of  early  day 
A  poet  sought  the  sweeu  of  May, 
The  garden's  fragrant  breath  asomds. 
And  every  stalk  with  odour  bends; 
A  rose  he  pluck'd,  he  gaz'd,  admir'd. 
Thus  singmg,  as  ihe  Muse  inspired : 

''  Go,  rose,  my  Chloe's  bosom  grace; 

How  happy  shall  I  prove, 
Might  I  supply  that  envyM  place 

With  never-&ding  love ! 
There,  pheenix-like,  beneath  her  eye, 
Involv'd  in  fragrsnoe,  bum  and  die. 

Know,  hapless  flower  !  that  thou  shalt  find 

Move  mgrant  roses  there ! 
I  see  thy  withering  hesd  redinM 

With  envy  and  despair ! 
One  common  &te  we  both  must  prove ; 
You  die  with  envy,  I  with  love," 

^  SpsTO  your  comparisons,'*  reply*d 
An  angry  rose,  who  grew  beside. 
^^  Of  ul  mankind  you  should  not  flout  us ; 
What  can  a  poet  do  without  us  ? 
In  every  love-song  roses  bloom ; 
We  lend  you  colour  and  perfume. 
0oes  it  to  Chloe's  channs  conduce. 
To  found  her  praise  on  our  abuse  ? 
Must  we,  to  flatter  her,  be  made 
To  wither,  envy,  pine»  and  fade?" 

THK  HA&E  AKD  HAN'T  FRIENDS. 

Friendriiip,  like  love^  is  but  a  name, 
Unless  to  one  you  stint  the  flame. 
The  child,  whom  many  fathers  share. 
Hath  seldom  Imown  a  father's  caie. 
'Tis  thus  in  friendships;  who  d^oid 
On  many,  rarely  find  a  friend. 

A  hare  who,  in  a  dvil  way, 
Comply*d  with  every  thing,  hke  Gay, 
Was  known  by  aU  the  bestial  train 
Who  haunt  the  wood  or  gnue  die  plain : 
Her  care  was  never  to  oflbnd ; 
And  every  creature  was  her  friend. 

As  fordi  she  went  at  early  dawn. 
To  taste  the  dew-besprinkled  lawn. 


B^iind  she  hears  the  hunter's  cries, 
And  from  the  deep-mouth'd  thunder  flies. 
She  starts,  she  stops,  she  pants  for  breath ; 
She  hears  the  near  advance  of  death ; 
She  doubles  to  mislead  the  hound, 
And  measures  back  her  mazy  round ; 
Tin,  fainting  in  the  public  way. 
Half  dead  with  fear  she  gasping  hiy. 

Wliat  tnmsport  in  her  bosom  grew, 
When  first  the  horse  appeared  in  view ! 

^  \iet  me,"  says  she,  "  your  back  ascend. 
And  owe  my  samty  to  a  fUend. 
You  know  my  £eet  betrav  my  flight; 
To  friendship  every  burden's  light" 

The  horse  reply'd,  '^  Poor  honest  puss. 
It  grieves  my  heart  to  see  thee  thus : 
Be  comforted,  relief  is  near; 
For  an  your  friends  are  in  the  rear." 

She  next  the  stately  bun  implor'd ; 
And  thus  reply'd  the  mi^ty  lord : 

'^  Since  eveiT  beast  aUve  can  teU 
That  I  sincerely  wish  you  well, 
I  may,  without  oflfence,  pretend 
To  take  the  freedom  of  a  friend. 
Love  caUs  me  hence ;  a  favourite'  cow 
Expects  me  near  yon  barley-mow ; 
And,  when  a  lady's  in  the  case, 
You  know,  an  other  things  give  place. 
To  leave  vou  thus  might  seem  unkind ; 
But  see,  tne  goat  is  just  behind."  « 

The  goat  remark'd  '<  her  puke  was  high. 
Her  laiu^id  head,  her  heavy  eye : 
My  bau,  says  he,  tnay  do  you  harm ; 
The  sheep's  at  hand,  Mid  wool  is  warm." 
,  The  sheep  was  fed>le,  and  complain'd 
^  His  sides  a  load  of  wool  sustain'd ;" 
Said,  he  was  slow,  confess'^  his  fears ; 
^'  For  hounds  eat  sheep  as  weU  as  hares." 

She  now  the  trottbg  calf  address'd. 
To  save  from  death  a  frioid  distress'd. 

''  Shan  I,"  says  he,  ««of  tender  age, 
In  this  important  care  engage  ? 
Older  and  abler  pass'd  yon  by ; 
How  strong  are  those  I  how  weak  am  I ; 
Should  I  presume  to  bear  joii  hence, 
Those  friends  of  mine  may  take  offence. 
Excuse  me,  then  ;  you  know  my  heart ; 
But  dearest  friends,  alas !  must  part. 
How  shaU  we  aU  lament !  Adieu ; 
For  see  the  hounds  are  just  in  view." 
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THE  GRAVE. 
Whilst  some  affect  the  sun,  and  Mnne  the  shade, 
Some. flee  the  city,  some  the  hermitage; 
Their  auns  as  vvious  as  the  roads  they  take 
In  journeying  through  life ; — ^the  task  be  mine 
To  paint  the  gloomy  horrara  of  the  tomb ; 
Th*  appointed  place  of  rendesvous,  where  all 
These  traTellers  meet — Thy  succours  I  implore, 
Etemal  king  t  whose  potent  arm  sustains 
The  keys  of  hell  and  death.— The  grave,  dread  thing ! 
Men  shiver  when  thou*rt  nam*d :  Nature  appalled, 
Shakes  off  her  w<Hited  flnnness. — Ah!  how  dark 
Thy  long-extended  realms,  and  rueful  wastes ! 
Where  nought  but  silence  reigns,  and  night,  dark  night, 
Dark  as  was  chaos,  ere  the  infimt  sun 
Was  roll'd  together,  or  had  tiy*d  his  beams 
Athwart  die  ^oom  profound. — Tlie  sickly  taper. 
By  glimmMng  through  thy  low.brow*d  inisty  vaults, 
Furr'd  round  with  mouldy  damps  and  ropy  slime, 
Lets  fisdl  a  supemumerary  honor, 
And  only  serves  to  make  thy  night  more  irksome. 
Well  do  I  know  thee  by  thv  trusty  yew. 
Cheerless,  unsocial  plant !  tiiat  loves  to  dwell 
Midst  skulls  and  ooifBna,  epitaphs  and  worms ; 
Where  lightJieel*d  ghosts,  and  visionary  shades, 
Beneath  die  wan  coU  moon  (as  fame  reports) 
Embody^d,  thick,  perform  thieir  mysdc  rounds. 
No  other  mcniment,  dull  tree !  is  thine. 

See  yonder  hallow'd  fane  I^^e  pious  work 
Of  names  once  fam'd,  now  dubious  or  foigot. 
And  bury*d  midst  the  wreck  of  things  which  were ; 
There  lie  interred  the  more  illustrious  dead. 
The  wind  is  up :  hark !  how  it  howls  I  Methinks 
Till  now  I  never  heard  a  sound  so  dreary: 
Doors  creak,  and'Windows  dap,  and  night's  foul  bird, 
Rook*d  in  the  spire,  screams  loud  t  the  gloomy  aisles. 
Black  plaster'd,  and  hung  round  with  shreds  of  scut- 

cfaeons 
And  tatter*d  coats  of  aims,  send  back  the  sound 
Laden  with  heavier  airs,  ftmn  die  low  vaults, 
The  mansions  of  the  dead.— Rous*d  from  their  shim- 
In  grim  array,  the  grisly  spectres  rise,  [hers. 

Grin  horrible,  and  obstfaiatdv  sullen 
Pass  and^repass,  hush*d  as  the  foot  of  night 
Again  the  screech-owl  shrieks :  imgradous  sound ! 
1*11  hear  no  more;  it  makes  one's  blood  run  chilL 

Quite  round  the  pile,  a  row  of  reverend  elms 
(Coeval  near  widi  that),  all  ragged  show. 
Long  lash'd  by  the  rude  winds :  some  rift  half  down 
Their  brancfal^  trunks ;  others  so  thin  a-top, 
That  scarce  two  crows  oould  lodge  in  the  same  tree. 
Strange  things,  the  neighbours  say,  have  happened 

here: 
Wild  shrieks  have  issued  from  the  hollow  tombs  : 
Dead  men  have  come  again,  and  walkM  about ; 


And  the  great  bell  has  tolled,  unmng,  untoudiM. 
Such  tales  their  cheer,  at  wake  or  gossiping. 
When  it  draws  near  to  witching  dme  of  ni^t 

Oft,  in  the  lone  churchyard,  at  nisht  I've  seen, 
By  glunpse  of  moonshine  cheq'ring  dnongih  the  ti^es. 
The  sehool-boy  with  his  satehd  in  his  hand, 
Whisding  aloud  to  bear  his  courage  up. 
And  lighdy  tripping  o'er  the  l<»ig  flat  stones 
(With  nettles  skirted,  and  with  moss  o'eigrown,) 
That  tcJl  in  homely  phrase  who  lie  bdow. 
Sudden  he  starts !  and  hears,  or  thinks  he  hears. 
The  sound  of  something  purring  at  his  heels ; 
Full  fast  he  flies,  and  dares  not  look  behind  him. 
Till  out  of  breath  he  overtakes  his  fellows ; 
Who  gather  round,  and  wonder  at  the  tale 
Of  horrid  appariticm,  tall  and  ghasdy. 
That  walks  at  dead  of  night,  or  takes  his  stand 
0*er  some  new-open*d  grave;  and  (strange  to  teU !} 
Evanishes  at  crowing  of  die  cock. 

The  new-made  w^ow,  too,  I've  sometimes  spied. 
Sad  sight !  slow  moving  o'er  the  mostrate  dead ; 
Listless,  she  crawls  along  in  dolend  black. 
Whilst  bursts  of  sorrow  gush  from  either  eye. 
Fast  falling  down  her  now  untasted  cheek. 
Prone  on  the  lowly  grave  of  the  dear  man 
She  drops ;  whilst  busy  meddling  memory 
In  barbarous  succession  musters  up 
The  past  endearments  of  their  sorar  hours, 
Tenacious  of  its  theme.    Still,  still  she  thJ^s 
She  sees  him,  and  hidulging  the  fond  thought. 
Clings  yet  more  closely  to  £he  senadess  tuif. 
Nor  heeds  the  passenger  who  treads  that  way. 

Invidious  grave !  how  dost  thou  rend  in  sunder 
Whom  love  has  knit,  and  sympathy  made  one ! 
A  de  more  stubborn  far  dum  nature's  band. 
Friei^dship  1  mysterious  cement  of  the  soul ; 
Sweet'ner  of  liib,  and  solder  of  society, 
I  owe  thee  mudi.    Thou  hast  desorv'd  ftom  me 
Far,  far  beyond  what  I  can  ever  pay. 
Oft  have  I  prov'd  the  labours  of  thy  love, 
And  the  warm  efforts  of  the  gende  heart, 
Anxious  to  please. — O !  when  my  friend  and  I 
In  some  thidc  wood  have  wanderd  heedless  on. 
Hid  from  the  vulgar  eye,  and  sat  us  down 
Upon  the  sloping  oowdip-oover'd  bank, 
WYuTt  the  pure  limpid  stream  has  slid  along 
In  grateful  errors  tluough  the  underwood 
Sweet  murmuring;  methougfat  the  shrill.tongn'd  thrush 
Mended  his  song  of  love ;  the  sooty  blackbird 
Mellow'd  his  pipe,  and  softien'd  every  note : 
The  cglandne  smdl'd  sweeter,  and  the  rose 
AsBum'd  a  dye  more  deep,  whflst  ev'ry  flower 
Vied  with  its  fellow-plant  in  luxury 
Of  dress — Oh !  then,  the  longest  summer's  day 
Seem'd  too,  too  much  in  haste :  still  the  full  bourt 
Had  not  imparted  half:  'twas  happiness 
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Too  exquisite  to  last    Of  joys  deptrted. 
Not  to  letum,  how  painfal  tlie  remembimiioe ! 

I>iiIlgimTel4hou  spoil^stthe  danoe  of youthftil  blood, 
Starik'it  out  the  dimple  fram  the  cheek  of  mirth. 
And  ev^iy  rnnirking  featuie  &om  the  hee ; 
BnndxDg  our  laughter  with  the  name  of  madneis. 
What  are  the  jesters  now  ?  the  man  of  health 
Com^exionally  pleasant  ?  where  the  dioU, 
Whose  ev^iy  look  and  gesture  was  a  joke 
To  dapping  theatres  and  shouting  crowds, 
And  made  er^n  thick-lipp'd  musing  Melancholy 
To  gather  up  her  £m»  into  a  smile 
Before  she  was  awaie  ?  Ah  I  sullen  now, 
And  dumb  as  the  green  turf  that  coven  them. 

When  are  the  i^l^ty  thunderbolts  of  war  ? 
The  Roman  Caesais,  and  the  Grecian  chiefs, 
The  boast  of  story  ?  Where  the  hot-brain'd  youth 
Who  the  tiara  at  liis  pleasure  tore 
From  kings  of  all  the  then  disooverM  globe ; 
And  cry'd,  forsooth,  because  his  aim  was  hampered. 
And  haid  not  room  enough  to  do  its  work  ? 
Alas !  how  slim,  dishonourably  slim. 
And  cramm*d  into  a  space  we  blush  to  name ! 
Proud  royalt¥  I  how  altered  in  thy  looks  I 
How  blank  tny  features,  and  how  wan  thy  hue ! 
Son  of  the  moming !  whither  art  thou  gone  ? 
Where  hast  thou  hid  thy  many-spangled  hoid, 
And  the  majestic  menace  of  thine  eyes 
Felt  from  afar  ?  Pliant  and  powerless  now, 
Like  new-bom  infant  bound  up  in  his  swathes ; 
Or  victim  tumbled  fiat  upon  his  back, 
That  throbs  beneath  the  sacrificer^s  knife. 
Mute,  must  thou  bear  the  strife  of  little  tongues. 
And  coward  insults  of  the  base-bom  crowd ; 
That  grodge  a  privilege  thou  never  hadst. 
But  only  hop*d  for  in  the  peaceful  grave, 
Of  being  unmolested  and  alone. 
Arabia's  gums  and  odoriferous  drugs. 
And  honooiB  by  the  herald  duly  paid 
In  mode  and  form,  ev*n  to  a  very  scruple ; 
Oh  crad  irony  I  these  come  too  late ; 
And  only  mock  whom  they  were  meant  to  honour. 
Surdy  tfaeR*»  not  a  dungeon-slavc  that's  bury'd 
In  the  highway,  unshrouded  and  unooifin'd. 
But  lies  as  soft,  and  sleeps  as  sound  as  he.^- 
Sorry  pre.eminenoe  of  high  descent. 
Above  the  baser-bom,  to  rot  in  state ! 

But  see  I  the  well-plum'd  hearse  comes  nodding  on, 
Statdy  and  slow ;  and  properly  attended 
Bv  the  whole  sable  tribe,  that  painful  watch 
The  sick  man's  Boor,  and  live  upon  the  dead. 
By  letting  out  their  persons  by  the  hour. 
To  mimic  sorrow,  when  the  heart's  not  sad. 
How  rich  the  trappings !  how  they're  all  unfurl'd, 
And  glittering  in  the  sun ;  triumphant  entries 
Of  conquerofs,  and  ooronation-p<nnp9, 
In  glory  scaioe  exceed.    Great  gluts  of  people  , 
Retard  th'  unwieldy  show ;  whilst  from  the  casements 
And  houses'  tops,  ranks  behind  nnks  dose  wedg'd 
Hang  bellying  o'er.    But  tdl  us,  why  this  waste  ? 
Why  this  ado  in  earthing  up  a  carcass 
That's  fiUl'n  into  disgrace,  and  in  the  nostrU 
Snidls  horrible  ?_Ye  undertaken,  tell  us, 
Midst  all  the  gorgeous  figures  you  exhibit, 
Why  is  the  jprincipal  oonoeal'd,  for  which 
You  make  this  mi^ty  stir  ?— 'Tis  wisdy  done : 


What  would  ofieod  the  eye  in  a  good  picture, 
The  painter  casts  discreetly  into  shade. 

Proud  lineage,  now  how  little  thou  appear'st ! 
Bdow  the  envy  of  the  private  nun ! 
Honor,  that  meddlesome  ofiidous  iU, 
Punues  thee  ev'n  to  death ;  nor  ihae  stops  short 
Strange  persecution  I  when  the  grave  itadf 
Is  no  protection  from  rude  sufferanoe. 

Absurd !  to  think  to  over-reach  the  grave, 
And  from  the  wreck  of  names  to  rescue  oun ! 
The  best-concerted  schemes  men  lay  for  flune 
Die  fhst  away :  only  themselves  die  faster. 
The  far-fam'd  sculptor,  and  ihe  laurd'd  bard. 
Those  bold  insuren  of  eternal  fame, 
Supply  their  little  feeble  aids  in  vain. 
The  tapering  pyramid,  the  Egyptian's  pride. 
And  wonder  of  the  world  f  whose  spiky  top 
Has  wounded  the  ihick  cloud,  and  long  outliv'd 
The  angry  shaking  of  the  winter's  storm ; 
Vet  spent  at  last  by  th'  injuries  of  heav'n, 
Shatter'd  with  age,  and  fuirow'd  o'er  with  years, 
The  mystic  cone,  with  hieroglyphics  crusted, 
Gives  way.    O  lamentable  si^t  I  at  once 
The  labor  of  whole  ages  lumben  down, 
A  hideous  and  missh^yen  length  of  ruins. 
Sepulchral  columns  wrestle  but  in  vain 
With  alL^subduing  Time ;  his  cankering  lumd 
With  calm  ddibetate  malice  wasteth  them : 
Worn  on  the  edge  of  days,  the  brass  consumes. 
The  busto  moulders,  and  the  deep-cut  marble. 
Unsteady  to  the  sted,  gives  up  its  charge. 
Ambition,  ludf  convicted  of  her  foUy,' 
Hangs  down  the  head  and  reddens  at  the  tale. 

Here  all  the  mighty  troublen  of  the  earth. 
Who  swam  to  sov'reign  rule  through  seas  of  blood ; 
The  oppressive,  sturdy,  man-destroying  villains. 
Who  ravag'd  kingdoms,  and  laid  empires  waste, 
And  in  a  crael  wantonness  of  power 
Thinn'd  states  of  half  their  people,  and  gave  up 
To  want  the  rest;  now,  like  a  storm  that's  spent. 
Lie  hush'd,  and  meanly  sneak  behind  thy  covert. 
Vain  thought  I  to  hide  them  from  the  general  scorn. 
That  haunts  and  dogs  them  lilce  an  injur'd  ghost 
Implacable.    Here  too  the  petty  tyrant. 
Whose  scant  domams  geographer  ne'er  notic'd. 
And,  well  for  neighb'ring  grounds,  of  aim  as  short. 
Who  fix'd  his  iron  talons  on  the  poor, 
And  grlp'd  them  like  some  lordly  beast  of  prey, 
Deaf  to  the  forceful  cries  of  gnawing  hunger. 
And  piteous  plaintive  voice  of  misery, 
^As  if  a  dave  was  not  a  shred  of  nature^ 
Of  the  same  common  nature  with  his  lord;) 
Now  tame  and  humble,  like  a  child  that's  whipp'd. 
Shakes  hands  with  dust,  and  calls  the  worm  his  kinsman ; 
Nor  pleads  his  rank  and  birthright    Under  ground 
Precedency's  a  jest ;  vassal  and  lord, 
Grosdy  familiar,  side  by  side  consume. 

When  sdf-esteem,  or  othen'  adulation. 
Would  cunnin^y  persuade  us  we  were  something 
Above  the  conunon  levd  of  our  kind. 
The  grave  gaiiyMys  the  smooth-complexion'd  flattery. 
And  with  munt  truth  acquaints  us  what  we  are. 

Beauty  I  thou  pretty  plaything !  dear  deceit ! 
That  steals  so  sonly  o'er  the  stripling's  heart. 
And  gives  it  a  new  pulse,  unknown  before ! 
The  grave  discicditi  thee :  thy  charms  expung'd, 
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Thy  rosea  (jded,  and  thy  lilies  Mnl'd, 

M^at  hast  thou  moie  to  boast  of?    Will  thy  loven 

Flock  round  thee  now,  to  gaie  and  do  thee  homage  ? 

Methinks  I  see  thee  with  thy  head  low  laid, 

'Uliilst  surfeited  upon  thy  damask  dieek 

The  high-fed  worm,  in  lazy  volnmes  roll'd. 

Riots  unscarM. — For  this,  was  all  thy  caution  ? 

For  this,  thy  painful  labours  at  thy  glass  ? 

T*  improve  those  charms,  and  keep  diem  in  repair. 

For  which  the  spoiler  dianks  thee  not  ?    Foul  feeder 

Coane  face  and  carrion  please  thee  foil  as  well. 

And  leave  as  keen  a  relish  on  the  sense. 

Look  how  the  fair  one  weeps !— 4he  conscious  tears 

Stand  thick  as  dew-drops  on  iJie  bdls  of  flowers : 

Honest  efiusi<Hi !  the  swollen  heart  in  vain 

Works  hard  to  put  a  gloss  on  its  distress. 

Strength  too  I  thou  surly,  and  less  gentle  boast 
Of  those  that  laugh  Umd  at  the  village  ring ! 
A  fit  of  common  sickness  pulls  thee  down 
With  greater  ease,  than  e*er  thou  didst  the  stripling 
That  rashly  dar*d  thee  to  th*  unequal  fight 
What  groan  was  that  I  heard  ? — deep  groan  indeed ! 
With  anguish  heavy-laden  I  let  me  trace  it : 
From  yonder  bed  it  comes,  where  the  strong  man. 
By  stronger  arm  belaboured,  gasps  for  breath 
Like  a  hard-hunted  beast    How  his  great  heart 
Beats  thick !  his  roomy  chest  by  far  too  scsnt 
To  give  the  lungs  full  play.— What  now  avail 
The   stvong-built   sinewy    limbs,    and    well^spread 

shoulders?  ■ 

See  how  he  tugs  for  life,  and  lays  about  him. 
Mad  with  his  pain ! — Eager  he  catches  hold 
Of  what  comes  next  to  lumd,  and  grasps  it  hard. 
Just  like  a  creature  drowning ;  hi£ous  sight ! 
Oh !  how  his  eyes  stand  out,  and  stare  full  ghastly ! 
Wliilst  the  distempcT*8  rank  and  deadly  venom 
Shoots  like  a  bnniing  anow  cross  his  bowels, 
And  drinks  his  marrow  up.-*Heard  you  that  groan  ? 
It  was  his  last — See  how  the  grsat  OoMah, 
Just  like  a  child  that  brawPd  itself  to  rest,    [boMter, 
Lies  stiU^^-What  meanest   thou   then,  O  mighty 
To  vaunt  of  nerves  of  thine  ?  what  means  the  bufi, 
Unconscious  of  his  strength,  to  play  the  coward, 
And  flee  before  a  feeble  thing  like  man ; 
That,  knowii^  well  the  slackness  of  his  ami, 
Trusts  only  in  the  well-invented  knife  ? 

With  study  pale,  and  midnight  vigils  spent. 
The  star-surveying  sage  dose  to  his  eye 
Applies  the  sight&vigorating  tube; 
And  travelling  through  the  boundless  length  of  space, 
Marks  well  tl^  courses  of  the  far-seen  orbs 
That  roll  with  regulsr  concision  there. 
In  ecstacy  of  thought    But  ah  I  proud  man ! 
Great  heights  are  nasaidons  to  the  weak  head ; 
Soon,  very  soon,  thy  firmest  footing  fails ; 
And  down  thou  dropp^st  into  that  darksome  plape. 
Where  nor  device  nor  knowledge  ever  came. 

Here  the  tongue-warrior  lies !  disabled  now, 
Disarm*d,  dishonour'd,  like  a  wretch  that*s  gaggM 
And  cannot  tell  his  ails  to  passers-by ; 
Great  man  of  language !  whence  this  mighty  change  ? 
This  dumb  despair,  and  drooping  of  die  head  ? 
Though  strong  persuasion  hung  upon  thy  lip. 
And  sly  Insinuation's  softer  arts 
In  ambush  lay  about  thy  flowing  tongue ; 
Alas,  how  chop-fallen  now !    Thick  mitts  and  ulence 


Rest,  like  a  weary  dood,  upon  tb^  bieaat 
Unceasing.    Ah  f  where  b  the  Imed  arm. 
The  stre^th  of  action,  and  tbe  force  of -words. 
The  well-tuznM  period,  and  the  wdl-tunM  voice. 
With  all  the  lesser  onuments  of  phrase ! 
Ah  i  fled  for  ever,  as  they  ne*er  had  been ! 
Raz'd  from  the  book  of  fame :  or,  more  provoking. 
Perchance  some  hackney  hunger-bitten  scribbler 
Insults  thy  memory,  and  blots  thy  tomb 
With  long  flat  narradve,  or  duller  rhymes. 
With  heavy  halting  pace  that  drawl  along ; 
Enough  to  rouse  a  dead  man  into  rage. 
And  warm  with  red  resentment  the  wan  cheek. 

Here  the  great  masters  of  the  healing  art. 
These  mighty  mock  defrauders  of  the  tomb. 
Spite  of  then:  jnlras  and  catfaolioons, 
Resign  to  fate.    Proud  ^sculapius*  son  ? 
Where  are  thy  boasted  implements  of  art. 
And  aU  thy  well^aammM  magazines  of  health  ? 
Nor  hill  nor  vale,  as  far  as  ship  could  go, 
Nor  margin  of  the  graveLbottom*d  brook. 
Escaped  thy  rifling  hand ;— from  stubborn  shrubs 
Thou  wrung'st  their  shy,  retoring  virtues  out. 
And  vex'd  them  in  the  fibre :  nor  fly,  nor  insect. 
Nor  writhy  snake,  escaped  thy  deep  research. 
But  why  this  apparatus  ?  why  dils  cost  ? 
Tell  us,  thou  doughty  keeper  from  the  grave ! 
Where  Sre  thy  redpes  and  cordials  now. 
With  the  long  list  of  vouchers  for  thy  cures  ? 
Alas  I  thou  speakest  not    The  bdd  impostor 
Looks  not  more  silly,  when  the  cheat's  nrand  out 

Here  the  lank-sided  miser,  worst  of  felons ! 
Who  meanly  stole  (discreditable  shift !) 
From  back  and  belly  too,  their  proper  cheer, 
Eas'd  of  a  tax  it  irk'd  the  wretch  to  pay 
To  his  own  csrcass,  now  lies  cheaply  lodg'd. 
By  dam'rous  appetites  no  longer  teas'd. 
Nor  tedious  bills  of  charges  and  repairs. 
But  ah !  where  are  his  rents,  his  comings-in  ? 
Ay !  now  you've  made  the  ridi  man  poor  indeed : 
Robb'd  of  his  gods,  what  has  he  left  behind  ? 
Oh  cursed  hist  of  gold  I  when  for  diy  sake. 
The  fisol  throws  up  his  int'rest  in  both  worlds : 
First  starv'd  in  th&,  then  damn'd  in  that  to  come. 

How  shocking  must  thy  summons  be,  O  Death ! 
To  him  that  is  at  ease  in  his  possessions ; 
Who,  counting  on  long  years  of  pleasure  heie. 
Is  quite  unfuxnish'd  for  that  world  to  come ! 
In  that  dread  moment,  how  the  frantic  soul 
Raves  round  the  walls  of  her  day  tenement. 
Runs  to  eadi  avenue,  and  shrieks  for  hdp, 
But  shrieks  in  vain !  How  wishfully  she  looks 
On  all  she's  leaving,  now  no  longer  hers  I 
A  little  longer,  yet  a  little  longer, 
O  might  she  stay,  to  wash  away  her  stains, 
And  nt  her  for  her  passage !  Mournful  sight ! 
Her  very  eyes  weep  blood ;  and  every  groan 
She  heaves  is  big  with  horror :  but  tne  foe, 
Like  a  staunch  murd'rer,  steady  to  his  purpose. 
Pursues  her  dose  through  every  lane  of  lifi^ 
Nor  misses  onoe  the  track,  but  presses  on ;' 
Till  forced  at  last  to  the  tremendous  verge, 
At  once  she  sinks  to  eve^jlasting  ruin. 

Sure  'tis  a  serious  thing  to  die^  my  soul ! 
Wiiat  a  strange  moment  must  it  be,  when  near 
Thy  journey's  end,  thou  hast  the  gulf  in  view ! 
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That  awAi)  gulf,  Ho  moflal  e'er  repMs'd 
To  ten  whst's  doing  on  the  other  side. 
Nature  runs  back,  and  shudders  at  the  s^t^ 
And  every  lifestring.  bleeds  at  diooghts  ol  parting ! 
For  part  tfaey  must :  body  and  soul  must  part; 
Fond  couple ;  linkM  more  dose  than  wedded  pair. 
This  wings  its  way  to  its  Almi^ty  Source, 
The  witness  Of  its  actions,  now  its  judge ; 
That  drops  into  die  dariL  and  noisome  gAve, 
Like  a  disabled  pitcher  of  no  use. 

If  death  were  nothing,  and  nought  after  death ; 
If  when  men  died,  at  once  they  ceasM  to  be, 
Retuining  to  the  barren  womb  of  nothing, 
Whence  fint  th^  sprung,  then  might  the  debauchee 
Untiembling  mouth  the  heavens  :-.-^en  mi^t  the 

drunkard 
Reel  over  his  full  bowl,  and,  when  *ds  dndnM, 
Fill  up  another  to  the  brim,  and  laugh  [wretch 

At  the    poor  bugbear  Death: — ^T^en    might    the 
That's  weary  of  the  world,  and  tir*d  of  life, 
At  once  give  each  inquietude  the  slip. 
By  stealing  out  of  bdng  when  he  pleas'd. 
And  by  what  way,  whddier  by  hemp  or  steel : 
Death's  tbousscnd  doors  stand  open— Who  could 
The  ill-pleasM  guest  to  sit  out  his  full  time,      [force 
Or  blame  him  S  he  goes  ? — Sure  he  does  well. 
That  hdps  himself  as  timely  as  he  can. 
When  able. — But  if  there's  an  hereafter ; 
And  that  there  is,  consdenoe,  uninfluenc'd 
And  suffered  to  speak  out,  tells  ev'xy  man ; 
Then  must  it  be  an  awful  thing  to  die  x 
More  honid  yet  to  die  by  one's  own  hand. 
Sdf. murder ! — name  it  not:  our  idand's  shame. 
That  makes  her  the  reproach  of  ndghhourmg  states. 
Shan  nature,  swerving  ftom  her  eadJest  dictate, 
Sdf-preservation,  fidl  by  her  own  act  ? 
Forbid  it.  Heaven  I   Let  not,  upon  disgust, 
The  shamdess  hand  be  fouUy  crimson'd  o'er 
With  blood  of  its  own  loud — Dreadftd  attempt  I 
Just  reeking  from  sdf-slaughter,  in  a  rage 
To  nulh  into  the  presence  cf  our  Judge; 
As  if  we  chaUcng'd  liim  to  do  his  worst. 
And  matter'd  not  his  wrath ! — Unheard^  tortures 
Must  be  reserv'd  for  such :  these  herd  together, 
The  common  damn'd  shun  their  society. 
And  look  upon  themsdves  as  fiends  less  fouL 
Our  time  is  fix'd,  and  aU  our  days  are  number'd ; 
How  long,  how  short,  we  know  not;  ■  -this  we  know, 
Duty  requires  we  calmly  wait  the  summons. 
Nor  dare  to  stir  tin  Heaven  shaU  give  permission :  . 
Like  sentries  that  must  keep  their  destin'd  stand. 
And  wait  th'  appointed  hour,  tiU  they're  reliev'd. 
Those  only  are  &e  brave  who  keep  their  ground. 
And  keep  it  to  the  last    To  run  away 
Is  but  a  oowaid's  trick :  to  run  away 
From  this  world's  ills,  that  at  the  very  worst 
WiU  soon  Uow  o'er,  thinking  to  mend  oursdves 
By  boldly  venfring  on  a  wodd  unknown. 
And  plunging  beai&ottg  in  the  dark ; — ^'tis  mad : 
No  frenzy  hdf  so  desperate  as  this. 

TeU  us,  ye  dead !  wiU  none  of  yon,  in  pity 
To  those  you  left  bdiind,  disdoee  the  secret? 
Oh  I  that  some  courteous  ghost  would  blab  it  out, 
What  'tis  you  are,  and  we  must  shortly  be. 
I've  heard,  that  souls  departed  have  sometimes 
Forewaai'd  men  of  their  death : — 'twas  kindly  done 


To  knock,  and  give  the  alarm.»But  what  means 
This  stinted  charity  ?~-*Ti8  but  lame  khidness 
That  d(Ks  its  woric  by  halves.~-Why  might  yon  not 
Tdl  us  what  'tis  to  die  ?  Do  the  strict  laws 
Of  your  sodety  forbid  your  speaking 
Upon  a  pobit  so  nice  ? — I'U  ask  no  more  • 
SuUen,  like  lamps  in  sepulchres,  your  shine 
Enlightens  but  yourselves.    Wdl,  'tis  no  matter ; 
A  very  little  tixne  win  dear  up  all. 
And  make  us  leain'd  as  you  are,  and  as  dose,  [swain, 
Death's  shafts  fly  thick:— Here  faUs  the  village. 
And  there  his  pamper'd  lord. — The  cop  goes  round : 
And  who  so  artiVil  as  to  put  it  by  ? 
'Tis  long  since  Death  had  the  majority ; 
Yet,  strange !  the  living  lay  it  not  to  heart. 
See  yonder  maker  of  the  dead  man's  bed. 
The  sexton,  hoary.headed  dironide ! 
Of  hard  unmeaning  fiioe,  down  wMdi  ne'er  stole 
A  gentle  tear,  with  mattock  in  his  hand 
Digs  through  whole  rows  of  kindred  and  acquaintance, 
By  fiur  his  juniors !  Scarce  a  skuU's  cast  up, 
But  weU  he  knew  its  owner,  and  can  tdl 
Some  passage  of  his  life.— Thus  hand  in  hand 
The  sot  has  walk'd  with  death  twice  twenty  years ; 
And  yet  ne'er  younker  on  the  green  laughs  louder. 
Or  dubs  a  smuttier  tale : — ^when  drunkards  meet, 
None  sings  a  merrier  catch,  or  lends  a  hand 
More  wilBng  to  his  cup. — ^Poor  wretdi !  he  minds  not 
That  soon  some  trusty  brother  of  the  trade 
Shan  do  for  him  what  he  has  done  for  thousands. 
On  this  side,  and  on  that,  men  see  their  fHends 
Drop  off,  like  leaves  in  autumn ;  yet  launch  out 
Into  ftmtastic  schemes,  which  the  long  livers 
In  the  world's  hale  and  undegen'rate  days 
Could  scarce  have  leisure  for. — Fods  that  we  are ! 
Never  to  think  of  death  and  of  oursdves  . 
At  the  pame  tune?  as  if  to  learn  to  die 
Were  no  concern  of  ours. — O  more  than  sottish ! 
For  creatures  ot  a  day,  in  gamesome  mood. 
To  ftoUc  on  eternity's  dread  brink 
Unappidiendve;  when,  for  aught  we  Icnow, 
The  very  first  swoln  surge  sludl  sweep  us  in. 
Think  we,  or  think  we  not,  time  hurries  on 
With  a  resistless  unremitting  stream ; 
Yet  treads  more  soft  than  e'er  did  midnight  thief, 
That  slides  his  hand  under  the  miser's  piUow, 
And  carries  off  his  prize — ^What  is  this  wodd  ? 
What  but  a  spadous  burial-fidd  unwaU'd, 
Strew'd  with  deadi's  spoOs,  the  spoils  of  animals 
Savage 'and  tame,  and  fuU  of  dead  men's  bones  ? 
The  very  turf  on  which  we  tread  once  liv'd ; 
And  we  that  Uve  must  lend  our  carcasses 
To.  cover  our  own  ofitoring :  in  their  turns 
They  too  must  cover  uieirs. — 'Tis  here  an  meet, 
The  shiv'ring  Icelander,  and  sun-bumt  Moor ; 
Men  of  an  cumes,  that  never  met  before ; 
And  of  aU  creeds,  the  Jew,  the  Turk,  the  Christian; 
Here  tlie  proud  prince,  and  fiivourite  yet  prouder, 
His  sovereign's  keeper,  and  the  people's  scourge, 
Arc  huddled  out  of  8ight~-J9ere  Ue  abash'd 
The  great  negotiators  of  the  earth, 
And  celebrated  masters  of  the  bdance, 
Deep  read  in  stratagems,  and  wiles  of  courts. 
Now  vain  their  treaty-skill — ^Death  scorns  to  treats 
Here  the  o'erloaded  dave  flings  down  his  burden 
From  his  gaU'd  shoulders ; — «ad  when  the  crud  tyrant. 
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With  all  his  guards  and  todb  of  power  about  hjm, 

Is  meditatiiig  new  unheaid>of  hainahips, 

Mocks  his  short  aim,— and  quick  as  uiought  escapes 

Where  tyrants  vex  not,  and  tlie  weary  rest. 

Here  the  wann  lover,  leaving  the  cool  shade. 

The  tell-tale  echo,  and  the  babbling  stream, 

(Time  out  of  mind  the  fav'rite  seats  of  love) 

Fast  by  his  gentle  mistress  lays  him  down, 

Unblasted  by  foul  tongue. — Here  £dends  and  foes 

Lie  dose ;  unmindful  of  their  fonner  feuds. 

The  lawn.rob*d  prelate  and  plain  presbyter, 

Erewhile  that  stood  aloof  as  ahy  to  meet. 

Familiar  mingle  here,  like  sister^tieams 

That  some  rude  inteqiosing  rock  has  split. 

Here  is  the  large-limbM  peasant ;  here  the  child 

Of  a  span  long,  that  never  saw  the  sun. 

Nor  pre8s*d  the  nipple,  strangled  in  life's  poich : 

Here  is  the  mother,  with  her  sons  and  daughters ; 

The  barren  wife ;  the  long-demurring  maic^ 

Whose  lonely  unappropriated  sweets 

Smil*d  like  yon  knot  of  cowslips  on  the  cliff. 

Not  to  be  come  at  by  the  willing  hand. 

Here  are  the  prude  severe,  and  gay  coquette. 

The  sober  widow,  and  the  young  green  virgin, 

Cropp*d  like  a  rose  before  'tis  ftuly  blown. 

Or  half  its  worth  disdos'd.     Strange  medley  here ! 

Here  garrulous  old  age  winds  up  his  tale ; 

And  jovial  youth,  of  lightsome  vacant  heart, 

Whose  every  day  was  made  of  melody, 

Hears  not  the  voice  of  mirth :  the  shrilLtongu'd  shrew, 

Meek  as  the  turtle-dove,  foxgets  her  chiding. 

Here  are  the  wise^  the  generous,  and  the  brave ; 

The  just,  the  good,  the  worthless,  the  profane, 

The  downright  down,  and  perfectly  wdl-bred; 

The  fool,  the  churl,  the  scoundrel,  and  the  mean ; 

The  supple  statesman,  and  the  patriot  stem ; 

The  wKcks  of  nations,  and  the  spoils  of  time, 

With  all  the  lumber  of  six  thousand  years. 

Poor  man ! — how  happy  once  in  thy  first  state ! 
When  yet  but  warm  finom  thy  great  Maker's  hand. 
He  stamp'd  thee  with  his  image,  and,  well  plau'd, 
Smil'd  on  his  last  £air  work. — Then  all  was  well. 
Sound  was  the  body,  and  the  soul  serene ; 
Like  two  sweet  instruments,  ne'er  out  of  tune. 
That  play  their  several  parts..— Nor  hnd,  nor  heart, 
O^r'd  to  ache :  nor  was  there  cause  they  should ; 
For  all  was  pure  within :  no  fell  remorse. 
Nor  anxious  castings-up  of  what  mi(^t  be, 
Alaim'd  his  peaceful  bosom : — summer  seas 
Show  not  more  smooth,  when  kiss'd  by  southern  winds 
Just  ready  to  expire.— Scarce  importnn'd. 
The  generous  sdl,  with  a  luxuriant  hand, 
Ofier'd  the  various  produce  of  the  year. 
And  every  thing  most  perfect  in  its  kind. 
Blessed !  thrice  blessed  days !— £ut  ah !  how  short ! 
Bless'd  as  the  pleasing  dreams  of  holy  men. 
But  fugitive  like  those,  and  quickly  gone. 
Oh !  slippery  state  of  things.— What  sudden  turns ! 
What  strange  vicissitudes  in  the  first  leaf 
Of  man's  s^  history ! — To-day  most  happy. 
And  ere  to-morrow's  sun  has  set,  most  abject ! 
How  scant  the  space  between  these  vast  extremes ! 
Thi:^  far*d  it  with  our  sire  :A~not  long  he  enjoy'd 
His  paradise !— Scarce  had  the  happy  tenant 
Of  the  fair  spot  due  time  to  prove  its  sweets, 
Qr  sum  tliem  up,  when  straight  he  must  be  gone. 


Ne'er  to  return  again — And  mustlifi  go? 

Can  nought  compound  for  the  first  dire  ofilooe 

Of  erring  man  P — Like  one  that  is  oondemn'd. 

Fain  would  he  trifle  thne  with  idle  talk. 

And  parley  with  his  fate. — ^But  'tis  hi  vain. 

Not  all  the  lavish  odours  of  the  place, 

Ofier'd  in  incense,  can  procure  his  pardon, 

Or  mitigate  his  doom — A  migh^  ngd. 

With  flamiflg  sword,  forbids  his  longer  stay, 

And  drives  the  loiterer  fortli ;  nor  must  be  take 

One  last  and  farewell  round«--At  once  he  lost 

His  glory  and  hiA  Ctod. — If  mortal  now, 

And  sordy  nudm'd,  no  wonder.— Man  has  sinn'd. 

Sick  of  his  bliss,  and  bent  on  new  adventures, 

EvU  he  would  needs  try :  nor  tried  in  vain. 

TDreadful  experiment !  destructive  measure ! 

Where  the  worst  thing  could  h^ipen,  is  success.) 

Alas !  too  well  he  sped : — the  good  he  soom'd 

Stalk'd  off  rductant,  like  an  Hl-us'd  ghost, 

Not  to  return  ;-~or  if  it  did,  its  visits. 

Like  those  of  angds,  short  and  fat  between : 

Whilst  the  black  demon,  with  his  hell-'scap'd  train. 

Admitted  onoe  into  its  better*  room, 

Grew  loud  and  mutinous,  nor  would  be  gone ; 

Lording  it  o'er  the  man,  who  now  too  late 

Saw  the  rash  error,  wiiidi  he  could  not  mend : 

An  error  fatal  not  to  him  alone, 

But  to  his  future  scms,  his  fortune's  heirs. 

Inglorious  bondage ! — ^Human  nature  groans  . 

Beneath  a  vassalage  so  vile  and  crud. 

And  its  vast  body  bleeds  through  ev'xy  vein. 

What  havoc  hast  thou  made,  foul  monster,  Sin ! 
Greatest  and  first  of  iUs  I  the  fruitful  parent 
Of  woes  of  all  dimensions ! — But  for  thee 
Sorrow  had  never  been.— All  noxious  things, 
Of  vilest  nature,  other  sorts  of  evils. 
Are  kindly  drcumscrib'd,  and  have  their  bounds. 
The  fierce  volcano,  from  his  burning  entraila 
That  bdches  molten  stone  and  globes  of  firei, 
Invdv'd  in  pitchy  clouds  of  smoke  and  stench. 
Mars  the  adjacent  fields  for  some  leagues  roniid. 
And  there  it  stops. — ^The  big-swoln  inundation^ 
Of  misdiief  more  diffusive,  raving  loud. 
Buries  whole  tracts  of  country,  tmeat'ning  mote ; 
But  that  too  has  its  shore  it  cannot  pass. 
More  dreadful  far  than  these,  sin  has  laid  waste, 
Not  here  and  there  a  country,  but  a  world : 
Dispatchinff  at  a  wide-extended  blow 
Entire  mat&ind;  and  for  tfadr  sakes  defiu:ing 
A  whde  creaticm's  beauty  with  rude  hands; 
Blasthig  the  foodfhl  grain,  the  loaded  brandiei. 
And  marking  all  alo^  its  way  with  ruin. 
Accursed  th&g  I— Oh !  where  shall  fisncy  find 
A  proper  name  to  call  thee  by,  expressive 
Of  all  diy  honors? — Pregnant  womb  of  His! 
Of  temper  so  tranaoendenuy  malign. 
That  toads  and  serpento  of  most  deadly  kind, 
Compar'd  to  thee,  are  harmless.    Sicknffssrs 
Of  every  siie  and  symptom,  racking  pains, 
And  bluest  plagues,  are  th^ ! — See  how  the  ficod 
Profusdv  scatters  the  contagion  round ! 
Whilst  deep-mouth'd  slaughter,  bellowing  at  her  heels. 
Wades  deep  in  blood  new-spilt  I  yet  for  to-morrow 
Shapes  out  new  work  of  great  unoommon  daring* 
And  inly  pines  till  the  diead  blow  is  struck. 

But  hold !  I've  gone  too  far ;  too  much  disoover'd 
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My  father's  nakedness,  and  nature's  shame. 
Here  let  me  pause,  and  drop  an  honest  tear, 
One  burst  of  filial  duty  and  condolence. 
O'er  all  those  ample  desorts  Death  hath  spread. 
This  chaos  of  numkind. — O  great  man-eater  t 
Whose  ev'ry  day  is  carnival,  not  sated  yet ! 
Unheard-of  epicure  I  without  a  feUow ! 
The  ▼eiiest  buttons  do  not  always  cram ; 
Some  interrals  of  abstinence  are  sought 
To  edge  the  appetite :  thou  seekest  none. 
Methinks  the  countless  swarms  thou  hast  devour'd. 
And  thousands  that  each  hour  thou  gobblest  up. 
This,  less  than  this,  might  gorge  thee  to  the  full. 
But  ah !  rapacious  still,  thou  gap'st  for  more : 
Like  one,  whole  days  deftaudra  of  his  meals, 
On  whom  lank  hunger  lays  his  skinny  hand, 
Afid  nHiets  to  keenest  eagerness  his  cravings. 
(As  if  diseases,  massacre  and  poison. 
Famine,  and  war,  were  not  thy  caterers !) 

But  know  that  thou  must  render  up  die  dead. 
And  with  high  interest  too ! — They  are  not  thine, 
But  only  in  thy  keeping  for  a  season. 
Till  the  great  promis'd  day  of  restitution ; 
When  loud  difiusive  sound  from  brazen  trump 
Of  s£mig.lnng'd  cherub,  shall  alarm  thy  capdves, 
And  rouse  the  long,  long  sleepers  into  life, 

Daylight,  and  liberty. 

Then  must  thy  gates  fly  open,  and  reveal 
The  mines  that  ulj  long  forming  under  ground. 
In  their  dark  oella  immur'd ;  but  now  full  ripe. 
And  pure  as  silver  from  the  crucible. 
That  twice  has  stood  the  torture  of  the  fire 
And  inquisidon  of  the  forge.    We  know 
Th'  illustrious  ddivcrer  of  mankind. 
The  Son  of  Ood,  thee  foil'd.— Him  in  diy  power 
Thou  oould'st  not  hold :  aelf-vigorons  he  rose, 
And,  shaking  off  diy  fetters,  soon  retook 
Those  spoils  his  voluntary  yielding  lent : 
(Sure  pledge  of  our  releascment  from  thy  thrall !) 
Twice  twenty  days  he  sojoum'd  here  on  earth. 
And  show'd  himself  alive  to  chosen  witnesses. 
By  proofs  so  strong,  that  the  most  slow-assentlng 
Had  not  a  scruple  left    This  having  done. 
He  mounted  up  to  heav*n.    Methinks  I  see  him 
Climb  the  aerial  heights,  and  glide  along 
Athwart  the  severing  clouds :  but  the  faint  eye. 
Flung  backward  in  the  chase,  soon  drops  its  hold ; 
Disabled  quite,  and  jaded  with  pursuing. 
Heaven's  portals  wide  expand  to  let  him  in ; 
Nor  are  his  friends  shut  out :  as  some  great  prince 
Not  for  himself  alone  procures  admission. 
But  for  his  train ;  it  was  his  royal  will, 
That  where  he  is,  there  should  his  followers  be. 
Death  only  lies  between  !~A  gloomy  path ! 
Made  yet  more  gloomy  by  our  coward  fear : 
But  nor  untxod  nor  tedious :  die  fatigue 
Will  soon  go  o£— Besides,  diere's  no  by-road 
To  bliss.— Then  why,  like  ill-condidon'd  children. 
Start  we  at  transient  hardships  in  the  way 
"that  leads  to  purer  air,  and  softer  skies. 
And  a.ne'er-setting  sun  ?— Fools  that  we  are ! 
We  wkh  to  be  wMre  sweets  unwith'ring  bloom ; 
But  stiais^t  our  wish  revoke,  and  will  not  go. 
So  have  I  seen,  upon  a  summer*s  even. 
Fast  by  the  rivulet's  brink,  a  youngster  play  : 
How  wishfully  he  looks  to  stem  the  dde ! 
This  moment  resolute,  next  imxesolvM : 


At  last  he  dips  his  foot ;  but  as  he  dips 

His  fears  redouble,  and  he  nms  away 

From  th'  inoffensive  stream,  unminmul  now 

Of  all  the  flow'rs  that  paint  the  furdier  bank. 

And  smil'd  so  sweet  of  late. — Thrice  welcome.  Death ! 

That  after  many  a  painful  bleeding  step 

Conducts  us  to  our  home,  and  lands  us  safe 

On  the  long-wish'd-for  shore. — Prodigious  change ! 

Our  bane  tum'd  to  a  blessing ! — DeaSi,  disarm'S, 

Loses  his  fellness  quite :  all  thanks  to  him 

Who  soourg'd  the  venom  out ! — Sure  the  last  end 

Of  the  good  man  is  peace !— How  calm  his  exit ! 

Nig^t-dews  fall  not  more  gendy  to  the  ground, 

Nor  weary  worn-out  wind:}  expire  so  son. 

Behold  him  in  the  evening-dde  of  life, 

A  life  well-spent,  whose  early  care  it  was 

His  riper  years  should  not  upbraid  his  green : 

By  unneroeiv'd  degrees  he  wears  away; 

Yet,  lixe  the  sun,  seems  larger  at  his  setting ! 

(High  in  his  faith  and  hopes !)  look  how  he  reaches 

Afta  the  prize  in  view  I  and,  like  a  bird 

That's  hamper'd,  struggles  hard  to  get  away ! 

Whilst  the  glad  gates  of  sight  are  wide  expanded 

To  let  new  glories  in,  the  first  fair  fruits 

Of  the  fast-coming  harvest — Then,  oh  then ! 

Each  earth-bom  joy  grows  vile,  at  disappears. 

Shrunk  to  a  thing  of  nought — Oh !  how  he  longs 

""  ■  1! 

soul 
,  flesh 
Rests  too  in  hope  of  meeting  once  again 
Its  better  half,  never  to  sunder  more. 
Nor  shall  it  hope  in  vain  ;<— the  time  draws  on 
When  not  a  single  spot  of  burial  earth, 
Whedier  on  land,  or  in  the  spacious  sea. 
But  must  give  back  its  long.committed  dust 
Inviolate :  and  faithfully  shall  these 
Make  up  the  full  account ;  not  the  least  atom 
Embezzled,  or  mislaid,  of  the  whole  tale. 
Each  soul  shall  have  a  body  ready-furnish'd ; 
And  each  shall  have  his  own. — Hence,  ye  profane  I 
Ask  not  how  this  can  be ! — Sure  the  same  pow'r 
That  reared  the  piece  at  first,  and  took  it  down, 
Can  reassemble  the  loose  scatter'd  parts, 
And  put  them  as  they  were. — Almighty  God 
Has  done  much  more ;  nor  is  his  anv  impair'd 
Through  length  of  days :  and  what  he  can,  he  wiU. 
His  faithfulness  stands  bound  to  see  it  done. 
When  the  dread  trumpet  sounds,  the  slumb'ring  dust. 
Not  inattendve  to  the  call,  shall  wake : 
And  ev'ry  joint  possess  its  proper  place. 
With  a  new  elegance  of  form,  unknown 
To  its  first  state.«-Nor  shall  the  conscious  soul 
Mistake  its  partner,  but  amidst  the  crowd 
Singling  its  other  half,  into  its  arms 
Shul  rush  with  all  th'  imoadence  of  a  man 
That's  new  come  home,  wno  having  long  been  absent, 
With  haste  runs  over  ev'ry  different  room. 
In  pain  to  see  the  whole.    Thrice  happy  meeting ! 
Nor  time  nor  deadi  shall  ever  part  them  more. 

*Tis  but  a  night,  a  long  and  moonless  night ; 
We  make  the  grave  our  M,  and  then  axe  gone. 

Thus,  at  the  shut  of  even,  the  weary  bird 
Leaves  the  wide  air,  and  in  some  londy  brake 
Cowers  down,  and  dozes  till  the  dawn  of  day  ; 
I  Then  claps  his  weU-fledg'd  wings,  and  bears  away. 
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WRITTEN  IN  A  LADY'S  IVORY 
TABLE-BOOK.     1689. 

Pebube  my  leaves  through  every  part, 

And  think  tnou  seest  my  owner's  heart, 

Scrawrd  o*er  with  trifles  thus,  and  quite 

As  hard,  as  senseless,  and  as  light; 

Exposed  to  every  coxoomh^s  eyes, 

But  hid  with  caution  from  the  wise. 

Here  you  may  read,  '^  Dear  charming  saint  !** 

Beneath, '«  A  new  receipt  for  paint;** 

Here,  in  heau-spelling, '«  Tru  tel  deth  ;*' 

There,  in  her  own,  "  For  an  el  breth ;" 

Here,  ^^  Lovely  njrmph,  pronounce  my  doom !" 

There,  "  A  safe  way  to  use  perfume  :*• 

Here,  a  page  fillM  with  billet^loux ; 

On  t'other  side,  ^«  Laid  out  for  shoes*'— 

^'  Madam,  I  die  without  your  grace**— 

"  Item,  for  half  a  yard  of  lace.'* 

Who  that  had  wit  would  place  it  here, 

For  every  peeping  fop  to  jeer ; 

In  power  m  spitde  and  a  clout, 

Whene'er  he  nlease,  to  blot  it  out ; 

And  then,  to  heighten  the  disgrace, 

Clap  his  own  nonsense  in  the  place  ? 

Whoe*er  expects  to  hold  his  {wrt 

In  such  a  book,  and  such  a  heart, 

If  he  be  wealthy,  and  a  fool, 

Is  in  all  pofaits  the  fittest  tool ; 

Of  whom  it  may  be  justly  said. 

He's  a  gold  pencil  tipp'd  with  lead. 


MRS.  HARRISES  PETITION    1699. 

To  their  ExceUndes  the  Lords  Justices  of  Ireland, 

the  humble  petition  of  Frances  Harris, 
Who  must  starve,  and  die  a  maid,  if  it  miscarries ; 

Humbly  dieweth. 
That  I  went  to  warm  myself  in  Lady  Betty's  cham^ 

ber,  because  I  was  cold ; 
And  I  had  in  a  purse  seven  pounds,  four  shillings,  and 

sixpence,  besides  farthinss,  in  money  and  gold ; 
So,  because  I  had  been  buymg  things  for  my  lady 

last  night, 
I  was  resolv'd  to  tell  my  money,  to  see  if  it  was  right 
Now,  you  must  know,  because  my  trunk  has  a  very 

bad  lock, 
Therefore  all  the  money  I  have,  which,  God  knows, 

is  a  very  small  stock, 
I  keep  in  my  pocket,  tied  about  my  middle,  next  to 

my  smock. 
So  when  I  went  to  put  up  my  purse,  God  would 

have  it,  my  smocK  was  unript. 


I  And>  instead  of  putting  it  into  my  pocket,  down  it 

dipt; 
Then  tne  bell  rang,  and  I  went  down  to  put  my  lady 

to  bed; 
And,  God  knows,  I  thoogfat  my  money  was  as  safe  as 

my  maidenhead. 
So,  when  I  came  up  again,  I  found  my  pocket  fed 

very  light : 
But  when  I  seBrdi*d,  and  miss'd  my  puzBe,  Lord!  I 

thought  I  should  have  sunk  outiighL 
Lord!  madam,  says  Mary,  how  d*ye  do?   Tm^wd, 

sajrs  I,  never  worse : 
But  pny,  Maiy,  can  you  tell  what  I  have  done  with 

my  purse  ? 
Lord  help  me !  said  Mazy,  I  never  sdnc'd  out  of  this 

place; 
Nay,  said  I,  I  had  it  in  Lady  Betty's  chamber,  that's 

a  plain  case. 
So  Mary  got  me  to  bed,  and  cover*d  me  np  wann : 
However,  she  stele  away  my  garten,  that  1  miglit  do 

mytelf  no  harm. 
So  I  tumbled  and  toss'd  aB  night,  as  you  may  very 

well  think, 
But  hardly  ever  set  my  eyes  together,  or  slqpt  a  wink. 
So  I  was  adream'd,  methought  tmit  we  vcnl  and 

seardi'd  the  folks  round. 
And  in  a  comer  of  Mrs.  Dukes'  box,  tied  in  a  tag, 

the  money  was  found. 
So  next  morning  we  told  Whittle^  and  he  fell  a- 

swearing; 
Then  my  dame  Wadgar  came;  and  she,  you  know,  it 

thick  of  hearing. 
Dame,  said  I,  as  loud  as  I  could  bawl,  do  yon  know 

what  a  loss  I  have  had  P 
Nay,  said  she,  my  Lord  Conway's  folka  are  pU  vciy 

sad; 
For  my  Lord  Dromedary  comes  a  Tuesday  without 

Pugfa  I  said  I,  but  that's  not  the  busineas  ihat  1  ail. 
Says  Gary,  says  he,  I  have  been  a  servant  this  five  and 

twen^  years  come  spring. 
And  hi  ad  die  places  I  liv'd  i  never  heard  of  cuch  a 

thing. 
Ves,  says  the  steward,  I  remember,  when  I  was  at  ny 

Ladjr  Shrewsbury's, 
Such  a  thing  as  this  happen'd  just  about  tbe  tim»  of 

gooicherriet. 
So  I  went  to  the  party  suspected,  and  I  found  her  iiiH 

of  grief 
(Now,  you  must  know,  of  all  thin^i  in  tfao  wpdd,  I 

hate  a  thief).  '   (•bout: 

However,  I  was  resdv'd  to  bring  the  ^^f^wstt  sl^y 
Mrs.  Dukes,  said  I,  here's  an  ugly  aoddent  has  hap^ 

pen'd  out : 
'Tis  not  that  I  value  the  money  three  skips  of  a  loose; 
But  the  thing  I  stand  upon  is  the  credit  of  the  house. 
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*Tm  tniA,  9crak  poimdtf,  lour  ahailng*,  and  lixpenoe, 

makes  a  gseat  bide  in  my  wagn: 
Besides,  ai  they  say,  service  is  no  inheritance  in  these 

Now,  M IB.  Dukes,  you  know,  and  every  body  under* 

stands, 
Thai  though  'tis  haid  to  judge,  yet  money  can't  go 

without  hands. 
The  ilCT^tZ  take  met  said  she  (blesfting  herself )  if  ever 

Isaw't! 
So  she  loar'd  like  a  bedlam,  as  though  I  had  call'd 

her  all  to  nau^t. 
So  you  know,  what  eould  I  say  to  her  any  more  ? 
I  e*en  left  her,  and  came  away  as  wise  as  I  was  before. 
Well ;  but  then  they  would  had  me  gone^  the  cun- 
ning man ! 
No,  said  I,  'tis  the  suae  thing,  the  ^ofiain  will  be 

here  anon. 
So  the  ehaplttin  came  in.    Now  the  servants  say  he  is 

my  sweetheart. 
Because  he's  always  in  my  chamber,  and  I  always 

take  his  part. 
So  as  the  devil  would  have  it,  before  I  was  aware,  out 

I  Uunder'd, 
Parton^  said  I,  cai^  you  cast  a  naiivity^  when  a  body's 

plunder'd ! 
(Now  you  must  know  he  hales  to  be  call'djparMm  like 

the  devU!) 
Truly,  says  he,  Mrs.  Nab,  it  might  become  you  to  be 

moredvil; 
If  your  money  be  gtme,  as  a  leamed  <2ivtn^  says,  d'ye 

see,  [me; 

You  are  no  test  for  my  handling ;  so  take  that  from 
I  was  never  taken  for  a  cottar  before,  I'd  have  you 

to  know. 
Lard!  said  I,  don't  be  angry,  I  am  sure  I  never 

thought  TOU  S0{ 

You  know  I  honour  the  doth ;  I  design  to  be  a  jwr. 

ton's  wife ; 
I  never  took  one  in  your  eoat  for  a  conjuror  in  all  my 

llfe$ 
With  that  he  twisted  his  girdle  at  me  like  a  n^pe,  as 

who  should  say,  '  [away. 

Now  you  may  go  hang  yourself  for  me,  and  so  went 
Well :  I  thought  I  would  have  swoon'd.    Ijord !  said 

I,  whatshaUIdo! 
IhavelostmymofMy,  andshaUlosemylr»#l9i«tooI 
Then  my  lorn  ddl'd  me:  Hany,  said  my  lord,  don't 

cry; 
111  give  you  something  towards  thy  loss;  and,  says 

my  lady,  so  will  I. 
Oh !  but,  said  I,  what  if,  after  aD,  the  dutplahi  won't 

cometof 
For  that,  he  said  (an't  please  your  eaeeUenciet)^  I 

must  petition  yoo. 
The  Itemises  teodorly  consida'd,  I  desire  your  excels 

lenciee*  protection,  [lection ; 

And  that  I  may  have  a  share  in  next  Sunday's  col- 
And,  over  and  above,  that  I  may  have  your  excellen- 

d««' letter. 
With  an  order  for  the  chaplain  aforesaid,  or,  instead 

of  him,  a  better ; 
And  then  your  pom  petitioner^  both  night  and  day, 
Or  the  chaplain  (fat  'tis  his  trade\  as  in  duty  boimd, 

shall  frKxpray, 


TO  THE  BARL  OF  PSTSRBOROW, 

WHO   COlfMAHDXD  THE   BRITISH  FORCES  IH 
SPAIN. 

MoRDANTO  fiUs  the  tmmp  of  fame, 
The  Christisn  world  his  deeds  prodahn. 
And  prints  are  crowded  With  hu  name. 

In  journeys  he  outrides  the  post, 
Sits  up  till  midnight  with  his  host, 
Talks  politics,  and  gives  the  toast; 

Knows  every  piiace  in  Europe's  face. 
Flies  like  a  squib  from  place  to  places 
And  travels  not,  but  runs  a  race. 

From  Paris  gazette  Ma^nain, 
This  day  arriv'd,  without  bia  tr^ 
Mordanto  in  a  week  from  Spain. 

A  messenger  eomes  aQ  a-reek, 
Mordanto  at  Madrid  to  seek ; 
He  left  the  town  above  a  week. 

Next  day  the  post-boy  winds  iiis  horn. 
And  rides  tluough  Dover  in  the  mom : 
Mordanto's  landed  from  Leghorn. 

Mordanto  gallops  on  akme ; 
The  roads  are  with  his  foBowers  strown ; 
This  breaks  a  girth,  and  that  a  bone. 

His  body  active  as  his  mind. 
Returning  sound  in  limb  sad  wind. 
Except  some  leather  lost  bdiind. 

A  skeleton  in  outward  figure, 
His  mesgre  corpse,  though  full  of  vigour. 
Would  halt  behind  him,  were  it  bigger. 

So  wonderful  his  ezpediiian, 
'When  you  have  not  the  least  suspicion. 
He's  with  you  like  an  apparitian : 

Shines  in  all  climates  like  «  star  \ 
In  senates  bold,  and  fierce  in  war; 
A  land  commander,  and  a  tart 

Heroic  actions  early  bred  in. 
Ne'er  to  be  match'd  in  modem  reading. 
But  by  his  nameNsukp  Qourles  of  Sweden. 


VANBRUGirS  HOUSE, 

BtriLT  FROM  THE  RUINS  OF  WHITEHALL,  1706. 

In  times  of  oU,  when  time  was  young. 
And  poets  their  own  verses  sung, 
A  verse  would  draw  a  stone  or  beam 
That  now  would  overioad  a  team ; 
Lead  them  a  dance  of  many  a  mile, 
Then  rear  them  to  a  goodly  pile. 
Each  number  had  its  difierent  power : 
Heroic  strains  could  build  a  tower ; 
Sonnets,  or  elegies  to  Chloris, 
Might  rsise  a  house  about  two  stories ; 
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A  lyric  ode  would  slate;  a  catch 

-  Would  tile ;  an  epigram  would  thatch. 
But,  to  their  own  or  landlord's  cost, 

Now  poets  fed  this  art  is  lost. 

Not  one  of  all  our  tuneful  throng 

Can  raise  a  lodging  for  a  song : 

For  Jove  considered  well  the  case, 

Observed  they  grew  a  numerous  race ; 

And,  should  they  build  as  fast  as  write, 

'Twould  nun  undertaken  quite. 

This  eril  therefore  to  prevent, 

He  wisely  changed  their  element. 

On  earth  the  god  of  wealth  was  made 

Sole  patron  of  the  building  trade ; 

Leaving  the  wits  the  spacious  air. 

With  licence  to  build  castles  there : 

And,  'tis  conceiy*d,  their  old  pretence 

To  lodge  in  ganets  comes  from  thence. 
Premising  thus,  in  modem  way. 

The  better  half  we  have  to  say : 

Shig,  Muse,  the  house  of  poet  Van 

In  mgher  strains  than  we  began. 
Van  (for  'tis  fit  the  reader  know  it) 

Is  both  a  herald  and  a  poet ; 

No  wonder  then  if  nicely  skilled 

In  bodi  capacities  to  build. 

As  herald,  he  can  in  a  day 

Repahr  a  house  gone  to  decav ; 

Or,  by  achievement,  aims,  device. 

Erect  a  new  ope  in  a  trice; 

And,  as  a  poet,  he  has  skill 

To  build  in  speculation  stiU. 

Great  Jove !  ne  cry'd,  the  art  restore 

To  build  by  vcrae  as  heretofore. 

And  make  my  Muse  the  architect ; 

What  palaces  shall  we  erect ! 

No  longer  shall  forsaken  Thames 

Lament  his  old  Whitehall  in  flames ; 

A  pile  shall  firom  its  ashes  rise. 

Fit  to  invade  or  prop  the  skies. 
Jove  smilM,  and,  like  a  gentle  god. 

Consenting  with  the  usual  nod. 

Told  Van,  he  knew  his  talent  best. 
And  left  the  choice  to  his  own  breast. 

So  Van  resolvM  to  write  a  force ; 

But,  well  perceiving  wit  was  scarce, 

Widi  cunning  that  defect  supplies ; 

Takes  a  French  play  as  lawful  prize ; 

Steals  hence  his  plot  and  every  joke. 

Not  once  suspectmg  Jove  would  smoke ; 

And  (like  a  wag  set  down  to  write) 

Would  whisper  to  himself,  A  bite  ! 

Then,  from  this  motley,  mingled  style. 

Proceeded  to  erect  his  pile. 

So  men  of  old,  to  gain  renown,  did 

Build  Babel  with  their  tongues  confounded. 

Jove  saw  the  cheat,  but  thought  it  best 

To  turn  the  matter  to  a  jest : 

Down  from  Olympus  too  he  slides, 

Laughing  as  if  he*d  burst  his  sides : 

Ay,  thought  the  god,  are  these  your  tricks  ? 

Why  then  old  plays  deserve  old  bricks  ; 

And,  since  you're  sparing  of  your  ^tufi^, 

Vour  building  shall  be  small  enough. 

He  spake,  and  grudging,  lent  his  aid  ; 

Th*  experienced  bricks,  that  knew  thdr  trade, 


rAs  being  bricks  at  second-hand,) 
Now  move,  and  now  in  order  stand. 

The  building,  as  the  poet  writ, ' 
Rose  in  proportion  to  his  wit : 
And  first  the  prologue  built  a  wall 
So  wide  as  to  encompass  all. 
The  scene  a  wood  produced,  no  more 
Than  a  few  scrubby  trees  before. 
The  plot  as  yet  lay  deep ;  and  so 
A  cellar  next  was  dug  below : 
But  this  a  work  so  hard  was  found. 
Two  acts  it  cost  him  under  ground : 
Two  other  acts,  we  may  presume. 
Were  spent  in  building  each  a  room. 
Thus  far  advanced,  he  made  a  shift 
To  raise  a  roof  with  act  the  fifth. 
The  epilogue  behind  did  frame 
A  place  not  decent  here  to  name. 

Now  poets  from  all  quarten  ran 
To  see  me  liouse  of  brother  Van ; 
Look*d  high,  and  low,  walk*d  often  round ; 
But  no  such  house  was  to  be  found. 
One  asks  the  watermen  hard-by, 
*■'  Wliere  may  the  poet^s  palace  lie  ?** 
Another  of  the  Thames  inquires. 
If  he  has  seen  its  gilded  spires  ? 
At  length  they  in  the  rubbish  spy 
A  thing  resembling  a  goose-pie. 
Thither  in  haste  the  poets  tmong. 
And  gase  in  silent  wonder  long. 
Till  one  in  rapture  thus  began 
To  praise  the  pile  and  builder  Van : 

Thrice  happy  poet !  vdio  mayst  trail 
Thy  house  about  thee  like  a  snail ; 
Or,  hamessM  to  a  nag,  at  ease 
Take  journeys  in  if  like  a  chaise ; 
Or  in  a  boat,  whene'er  thou  wUt, 
Canst  make  it  serve  thee  for  a  tilt ! 
Capacious  house !  'tis  own'd  by  all 
Thou'rt  well  contrived,  though  thou  art  smaU : 
For  evety  wit  in  Britain's  isle 
May  lodge  witliin  thy  spacious  pile. 
Like  Bacchus  thou,  as  poets  feign. 
Thy  XDOiher  burnt,  art  bom  again,' 
Bom  like  a  phcesux  from  the  flame ; 
But  neither  bulk  nor  shape  the  same : 
As  animals  of  largest  size 
Corrupt  to  maggots,  womia,  and  flies ; 
A  type  of  modem  wit  and  style. 
The  mbbish  of  an  ancient  pile. 
So  chemists  boast  they  have  a  power 
From  tiie  dead  ashes  of  a  flower 
Some  faint  resemblance  to  produce. 
But  not  the  virtue,  taste,  or  juice : 
So  modem  rhymen  wisdy  blast 
The  poetry  of  ages  past : 
Whidi  after  they  have  overthrown. 
They  from  its  xuins  build  their  own. 
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BAUCIS  AND  PHILEMON.    I7O8. 

ON  THE  EVER.LAHENTED  LOSS  OF  THE  TWO 
TEW.TBEB8  IN  THE  PARISH  OF  CHILTUORNE, 
SOMERSET. 

ImUated/rom  the  Eighth  Book  of  Ovid, 
In  andent  times,  as  story  tells. 
The  saints  would  often  leave  tiheir  cells 
And  stroll  about,  but  hide  their  quality, 
To  try  good  peopIe*8  hospitality. 

It  happened  on  a  winter*s  night, 
As  authors  of  the  lep;end  write. 
Two  brother-hermits,  saints  by  trade, 
Takmg  thehr  tour  in  masquerade, 
DisgHis'd  in  tatter*d  habits,  went 
To  a  small  village  down  in  Kent; 
Where,  in  the  strollers*  canting  strain. 
They  begg*d  from  door  to  door  in  vain. 
Tried  every  tone  might  pity  win  $ 
But  not  a  soul  would  let  them  in. 

Our  wandering  saints,  in  woftil  state, 
Treated  at  this  ungodly  rate. 
Having  through  aU  the  village  past, 
To  a  small  cottage  came  at  last^ 
Where  dwelt  a  good  old  honest  ye'man, 
CallM  in  the  neighbourhood  Philemon ; 
Who  kindly  did  diese  saints  invite 
In  his  poor  hut  to  pass  the  night ; 
And  then  the  hospitable  sire 
Bid  goody  Baucis  mend  the  fire ; 
While  he  from  out  the  chimney  took 
A  flitch  of  bacon  off  the  hook, 
And  fredy  from  the  fattest  side 
Cut  out  large  slices  to  be  fryM ; 
Then  stepped  aude  to  fetch  them  drink, 
Fill*d  »>  large  jug  up  to  the  brink. 
And  saw  it  iaizly  twice  go  round ; 
Yet  (iHiat  is  wonderful ! )  they  found, 
'TwBS  still  replenished  to  the  top. 
As  if  th^  De*er  had  touchM  a  drop. 
The  good  old  couple  were  amaz*d. 
And  often  00  each  other  gaz*d ; 
For  both  woe  iUghten*d  to  the  heart, 
And  just  began  to  cry, — ^What  ar't  ? 
Then  softly  tumM  aside  to  view 
Whether  the  li^ts  were  burning  blue. 
The  gentle  pQ^ims,  soon  aware  on*t, 
Told  them  ttieir  calling,  and  their  ernnd. 
Good  folks,  you  need  not  be  afraul. 
We  are  but  saints,  the  hermits  said; 
No  hurt  shall  come  to  you  or  yours : 
But  for  that  pack  of  churlish  boors. 
Not  fit  to  live  on  Christian  ground. 
They  and  their  houses  shall  be  drown*d ; 
Whust  you  shall  see  your  cottage  rise. 
And  grow  a  church  before  your  eyes. 

They  scarce  had  spoke,  when  fair  and  soft 
The  roof  began  to  mount  aloft; 
Aloft  rose  every  beam  and  rafter ; 
The  heavy  waU  climbed  slowly  after. 

The  chimney  widened,  and  grew  higher. 
Became  a  steeple  with  a  spire. 

The  kettle  to  the  top  was  hoist. 
And  there  stood  fastened  to  a  joii^ 
But  with  the  upside  down,  to  diow 
Its  inclination  for  bdow  : 


In  vahi ;  for  a  superior  force, 
Apply'd  at  bottom,  stops  its  course : 
Doom*d  ever  in  suspense  to  dwell, 
'Tis  now  no  kettle,  but  a  belL 

A  wooden  jack,  which  had  almost 
Lost  bv  disuse  the  art  to  roast, 
A  sudden  alteration  feels, 
IncreasM  by  new  uitestine  wheels ; 
And,  what  exalts  the  wonder  more. 
The  number  made  the  motion  slower : 
The  flier,  though*t  had  leaden  feet, 
Tum*d  round  so  quick,  you  scarce  could  see't ; 
But,  slacken'd  by  some  secret  power. 
Now  hardly  moves  an  inch  an  hour. 
The  jack  and  chimney,  near  ally'd, 
Had  never  left  each  other's  side: 
The  chimney  to  the  steeple  grown. 
The  jack  would  not  be  left  alone ; 
But,  up  against  the  steeple  reared. 
Became  a  dock,  and  still  adherM  ; 
And  still  its  love  to  household  cares. 
By  a  shrill  voice  at  noon,  declares. 
Warning  the  oook-maid  not  to  bum 
That  roast-meat  which  it  cannot  turn. 

The  sroaning-chair  began  to  crawl. 
Like  a  huge  snail,  along  the  wall ; 
There  studc  aloft  in  public  view, 
And,  with  smaU  change,  a  pulpit  grew. 

The  porringers,  that  in  a  row 
Hung  high,  and  made  a  glittering  show. 
To  a  less  noble  substance  cbang'd. 
Were  now  but  leathern  buckets  ranged. 

The  ballads,  pasted  on  the  wall. 
Of  Joan  of  France,  and  English  Moll, 
Fair  Rosomond,  and  Robin  Hood, 
The  Little  Children  in  the  Wood,  - 
Now  seem'd  to  look  abundance  better. 
Improved  in  picture,  size,  and  letter; 
And,  high  in  order  plac'd,  describe 
The  heraldry  of  every  tribe. 

A  bedstead  of  the  antique  mode, 
Compact  of  timber  many  a  load. 
Such  as  our  ancestors  did  use. 
Was  metamorphos'd  into  pews ; 
Which  still  their  ancient  nature  keep 
By  lodging  folks  dispos'd  to  sleep. 

The  cottage  by  such  feats  as  these 
Grown  to  a  church  by  just  degrees. 
The  hermits  then  dedr'd  their  host 
To  ask  for  what  he  fancy'd  most. 
Philemon,  having  paus*d  awhile, 
Returned  them  thanks  in  hmnely  style : 
Then  said,  My  house  has  grown  so  fine, 
Methinks  I  still  would  calf  it  mine ; 
I*m  old,  and  fain  would  livie  at  ease ; 
Make  me  the  parson  if  you  please. 

He  spoke,  and  presently  he  feds 
His  grazier's  coat  fall  down  his  heels : 
He  sees,  ]ret  hardly  can  bdieve, 
About  each  aim  a  pudding-sleeve ; 
His  waistcoat  to  a  cassock  srew. 
And  both  aasom'd  a  saUe  hue ; 
But,  bdnff  old,  continued  just 
As  threadbare,  and  as  ftdl  of  dust. 
His  talk  was  now  of  tithes  and  dues : 
He  smok'd  his  pipe,  and  read  the  news ; 
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Knew  how  to  preadi  old  aexandta  next, 
VampM  in  the  preface  «nd  the  text ; 
At  cmisteningB  well  could  act  his  part, 
And  had  the  service  all  by  heart; 
Wi8h*d  women  might  have  children  fast, 
And  thought  whose  sow  had  farrow'd  last; 
Against  dissenters  would  repine, 
And  stood  up  fixm  for  dsht  divine ; 
Found  his  head  fillM  wiUi  many  a  system  ; 
But  classic  autfaors,^4ie  ne*er  missM  *em. 

Thus  having  furbished  up  a  parson. 
Dame  Baucis  next  they  playM  their  Aice  on. 
Instead  of  home-spun  coifs,  were  seen 
Good  pinnen  edg*d  with  oolberteen ; 
Her  petticoat,  transfonn'd  apace, 
Became  black  satin  flonnc*d  with  lace. 
Plain  goody  would  no  longer  down ; 
'Twas  madam  in  her  grogram  gown. 
Philemon  was  in  great  surprise, 
And  hardly  could  believe  his  eyes, 
Amaz*d  to  see  her  look  so  prim  ; 
And  she  admir'd  as  much  at  him. 

Thus  happy  in  their  change  of  life 
Were  several  years  this  man  and  wife ; 
When  on  a  day,  which  proved  their  last, 
Discoursing  o*er  old  stories  past. 
They  went  bv  chance,  amidst  their  talk. 
To  the  churchyard  to  take  a  walk ; 
When  Baucis  hastily  cry*d  out, 
My  dear,  I  see  your  foidiead  sprout ! 
Sprout !  quoth  the  man ;  what's,  this  you  tell  us  ? 
I  hope  you  don't  believe  me  jealous  t 
But  yet,  methinka,  I  feel  it  true ; 
And  really  yoon  is  boddlng  too :— 
Nay, — now  I  cannot  stir  my  fbot ; 
It  feels  as  if  'twere  taking  root. 

Descriptioa  would  but  tire  my  Hose ; 
In  short  ibty  both  were  turned  to  yews. 

Old  Goocunan  Dobson  of  the  green 
Rememben  he  the  trees  has  seen  ; 
He'll  talk  of  them  from  noon  tin  night, 
And  goes  with  folks  to  show  the  sight : 
On  Sundays,  after  eTcning-prayer, 
He  gathers  all  the  parish  there; 
Points  out  the  place  of  either  yew ; 
Here  Bauds,  there  Philemon  grew : 
Till  once  a  paraon  of  our  town. 
To  mend  his  bam,  cut  Baucis  down ; 
At  which  'tis  hard  to  be  believed 
How  much  the  other  tree  was  griev'd, 
Grew  scrubby,  died  a-top,  was  stunted ; 
So  the  next  paraon  stubb'd  and  bumt  it. 


A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  MORNING. 
1709. 

Now  hardly  here  and  thoe  a  hackney-ooach 
Appearing,  showed  the  ruddy  room's  approaefa. 
Now  Betty  from  her  master's  bed  had  flown. 
And  softly  stole  to  discompose  her  own. 
The  slipshod  'prentice  feom  his  master's  door 


Had  par'd  the  dirt,  and  sprinkled  round  the  floor. 
Now  Moll  had  whirl'd  her  mop  with  dext'rous  airs, 
Prepar'd  to  scrub  the  entry  and  the  stairs. 


The  youth  wUh  broony  stomps  began  to  txaee 
The  kennel's  edge,  where  wheels  had  worn  the  place. 
The  small-coal-man  was  heard  with  cadence  deep. 
Till  drown'd  in  rfiriBer  notes  of  chimney-sweep. 
Duns  at  his  Lordship's  gate  began  to  meet; 
And  brick-dust  MoU  had  screamM  through  half  the 
The  turnkey  now  his  flock  returning  sees,        [street. 
Duly  let  out  o'  nights  to  steal  for  fees : 
The  watchful  bailiift  take  their  silent  stands. 
And  school-boys  lag  with  satchels  in  their  handj$. 


A  DESCRIPTION  OF  A  CITY  SHOWER, 

IN   IMITATION   OP   VTRGII-'s  GEOROIC8.      1710. 

Careful  observers  may  focetd  the  hour 
(By  sure  prognostics)  when  to  dread  a  shower. 
While  ndn  depends,  the  pensive  oat  gives  o'er 
Her  frolics,  and  pursues  her  tail  no  more. 
Returning  home  at  night,  you'll  find  the  sink 
Strike  your  offended  sense  with  double  stink* 
If  you  be  wise,  then  go  not  fer  to  dine ; 
You'll  spend  in  coach.hire  more  than  save  in  wine. 
A  coming  shower  your  shooting  corns  presage. 
Old  aches  will  throb,  your  hoUow  tooth  will  rage. 
Sauntering  in  coffee-house  is  Dulm^n  seen ; 
He  damns  the  climate,  and  complains  of  spleen. 

Meanwhile  the  south,  rising  with  dabbled  wings, 
A  sable  cloud  athwart  the  welkin  flings. 
That  swiU'd  more  liquor  than  it  could  contain. 
And,  like  a  dnmkaid,  gives  it  up  again. 
Brisk  Susan  whips  her  linen  from  the  rope, 
WMe  the  first  drixiUng  shower  is  borne  aalope : 
Such  is  that  sprinkling  which,  some  careless  quean 
Flirts  on  you  from  her  mop,  but  not  so  dean: 
You  fly,  mvoke  the  gods ;  then,  turning^  stop 
To  rail ;  she,  ahiging,  still  iHiirls  on  the  mop. 
Not  yet  the  dust  had  shunn'd  th'  unequal  stiifie. 
But,  aided  by  the  wind,  fought  atfll  Ibr  life; 
And,  wafted  with  its  fbe  by  violent  gust, 
'Twaa  doubtful  whidi  wis  rain,  and  which  was  dost. 
Ah !  where  mnst  needy  poet  seek  for  aid, 
"When  dust  and  rain  at  once  his  coat  invade  ? 
Sole  coat  f  where  dust  cemented  by  the  rain 
Erects  the  nap,  and  leaves  a  cloudy  stain  ! 

Now  in  contiguous  drops  the  flood  comes  down. 
Threatening  wiui  deluge  this  devoted  town. 
To  shops  in  crowds  the  daggled  females  fly, 
Pretend  to  cheapen  goods,  but  nothing  buy. 
The  templar  nvnoe,  while  every  q>out*s  afaraach. 
Stays  till  'tis  nur,  yet  seems  to  catt  a  coach. 
The  tuek'd-up  sempstress  walks  with  hasty  strides. 
While  streams  run  down  her  oil*d  umbreDa'a  sides. 
Here  various  kinds,  by  varioos  fortunes  led, 
Ckimmence  acquaintance  ondemeatb  a  shed  s 
Triumphant  Tories  and  desponding  Whigs 
Forget  their  feuds,  and  join  to  BaTO  dieir  wigs. 
Box'd  in  a  chair,  the  bom  impatient  sits. 
While  spouts  run  clattering  o'er  the  roof  by  fits, 
And  ever  and  anon  with  fi^ghtful  din 
The  leather  sounds ;  he  trembles  from  within. 
So  when  Troy  chairmen  bore  the  wooden  steed. 
Pregnant  with  Greeks  Impatient  to  be  freed, 
(Those  bully  Greeks,  who,  as  the  modems  do, 
Instead  of  paying  chairmen,  ran  them  thnmgii,) 
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Ijaocoon  struck  the  ontnde  with  his  spear, 
And  each  imprisonM  hero  quaked  for  fear. 

Now  tram  all  parts  the  swelling  kennels  flow. 
And  hear  their  trophies  with  them  as  they  go : 
Filths  orall  hues  and  odours  seem  to  tell 
What  street  they  sail*d  from  hy  thehr  sight  and  smelL 
They,  as  each  torrent  drives,  with  rapid  fiwoe, 
From  Smithfidd  or  St.  'Pukhre^s  shape  their  course, 
And  in  huge  confluence  joinM  at  Snowhill  ridge, 
Fall  from  the  conduit  prone  to  Holbom-bridge. 
Sweepings  from  butchers*  stalls,  ^ung,   guts,  and 

blood,         -  [mud, 

DrownM  puppies,  stinking  sprats,  all  drenchM  in 
Dead  cats,   and  tumip-tops,  come  tumbling  down 

the  flood. 


HORACE^  BOOK  I,  EP.  VIL 

ADDRESSED   TO   THE  BARL    OF    OXFORD.       1713. 

Harley,  the  nation's  great  support. 
Returning  home  one  day  from  court, 
(His  mind  with  public  cares  possess'd. 
All  Europe's  business  in  his  breast,) 
Observ'd  a  parson  near  Whitehall 
Cheapening  old  authors  on  a  stall. 
The  priest  was  pretty  well  in  case. 
And  showM  some  humour  in  his  face ; 
Look'd  with  an  easy,  careless  mien, 
A  perfect  stranger  to  the  spleen ; 
Of  siie  that  mi^t  a  pulpit  fill. 
But  more  inclining  to  sit  still. 
My  Lord  (who  if  a  man  may  say't. 
Loves  mischief  better  than  his  mcat^) 
Was  now  dispos'd  to  crack  a  jest. 
And  bid  friend  Lewis  go  in  quest, 
(This  Lewis  is'a  cunning  shaver. 
And  very  much  in  Harley's  favour;) 
In  quest  who  mig^t  this  parson  be. 
What  .was  his  name,  of  what  degree ; 
If  possible,  to  learn  his  story. 
And  whether  he  were  Whig  or  Tory. 
Lewis  his  patron's  humour  knows. 
Away  upon  his  errand  goes. 
And  quickly  did  the  matter  sift ; 
Found  out  that  it  was  Doctor  Swift, 
A  clergyman  of  special  note 
For  shunning  those  of  his  own  coat ; 
Which  made  his  brethren  of  the  gown 
Take  care  betimes  to  run  him  down : 
No  libertine,  nor  over  nice. 
Addicted  to  no  sort  of  vice, 
Went  where  he  pleas'd,  said  what  he  thought ; 
Not  rich,  but  ow'd  no  man  a  groat : 
In  state  opinions  i-la-mode. 
He  hated  Wharton  like  a  toad. 
Had  ^ven  the  friction  many  a  wound, 
And  UbeQ'd  all  the  junto  round ; 
Kept  company  with  men  of  wit, 
M^ho  often  falher'd  what  he  writ : 
His  works  were  hawk'd  in  every  street, 
But  seldom  rose  above  a  sheet : 
Of  late  indeed  the  paper-stamp 
Did  very  much  his  genius  cramp : 
And  since  he  could  not  spend  his  Arc, 
He  now  intended  to  retire. 


Said  Harley,  «'  I  deshre  to  know 
From  his  own  mouth  if  this  be  so ; 
Step  to  the  Doctor  straight,  and  say, 
I'd  have  him  dine  with  me  to^ay." 
Swift  seem'd  to  wonder  what  he  meant. 
Nor  would  believe  my  Lord  had  sent ; 
So  never  ofier'd  once  to  stir ; 
But  coldly  said,  «  Your  servant,  sir !" 
"  Does  he  refuse  me?"  Harley  cry'd : 
"  He  does,  with  insolence  and  pride." 

Some  few  dajrs  after,  Harley  spies 
The  Doctor  fasten'd  by  the  eyes 
At  Charing-cross,  among  the  root, 
Where  painted  monsters  are  hung  out  \ 
He  pull'd  the  string,  and  stopp'd  his  coadi, 
Beckoning  the  DoOor  to  approach. 

Swift,  who  could  neither  fly  nor  hide, 
Came  sneaking  to  the  chariot  side,  , 
x\nd  ofier'd  many  a  lame  excuse : 
He  never  meant  the  least  abuse— 
"  My  Lord— the  honour  you  design'd— 
Extremdy  proud — ^but  I  had  din'd^ 
I'm  sure  I  never  should  neglect — 
No  man  alive  has  more  respect—" 
"  Well,  I  shaUthink  of  thatnomoif. 
If  you'U  be  sure  to  eome  at  fbur." 

The  Doctor  now  obeys  the  summons. 
Likes  both  his  company  and  commons ; 
Displays  his  talent,  sits  tOl  ten  ; 
Next  day  invited  comes  again  ; 
Soon  grows  domestic,  seldom  fails 
Either  at  morning  or  at  meals  .- 
Came  early,  and  departed  late ; 
In  short,  die  gudgeon  took  the  bait 
My  Ix)rd  would  carry  on  the  jest, 
And  down  to  Windsor  takes  hk  guest. 
Swift  much  admires  the  place  and  air, 
And  longs  to  be  a  canon  there ; 
In  summer,  round  the  park  to  ride ; 
In  winter,  never  to  reside. 
A  canon !  that's  a  place  too  mean ; 
No,  Doctor,  you  shall  be  a  Dean; 
Two  dozen  canons  round  your  stall. 
And  you  the  tyrant  o'er  them  all : 
You  need  but  cross  the  Irish  seas. 
To  live  in  plenty,  power,  and  ease. 
Poor  Swift  depwts  {  and,  what  is  worse. 
With  borrow'd  mcmey  in  his  purse, 
Travels  at  least  a  hundred  leagues. 
And  suflers  numberless  fatigues. 

Suppose  him  now  a  Dean  complete, 
Demurely  lolling  in  his  seat ; 
The  silver  verge,  with  de(%nt  pride. 
Stuck  underneath  his  cushion  side : 
Suppose  him  gcme  through  all  vexations, 
Patents,  instalments,  abjurations, 
First-fruits  and  tenths,  and  chapter-treats  % 
Dues,  pavments,  fees,  demands,  and  cheats — 
(The  wicked  laity's  contriving 
To  hinder  clergymen  from  thriving : ) 
Now  all  the  Doctor's  money's  spent. 
His  tenants  wrong  hmi  in  his  rent ; 
The  farmers,  spitefully  combin'd. 
Force  him  to  take  his  tithes  in  kind  : 
And  Parvisol  discounts  arrears 
By  bills  for  taxes  and  rqiairs. 
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Poor  Swift;  with  all  hia  lortes  vexM, 
Not  knowing  where  to  turn  him  next, 
Above  a  thousand  pounds  in  debt, 
Takes  hone,  and  in  a  mighty  fret 
Rides  day  and  night  at  such  a  rate, 
He  soon  azrives  at  Hazley^s  gate ; 
But  was  so  dirty,  pale,  and  thin, 
Old  Read  would  handly  let  him  in. 

Said  Hazley,  "■  Welcome,  ReTerend  Dean ! 
What  makes  your  worship  look  so  lean  ? 
Wliy,  sure  you  won^t  appear  in  town 
In  that  old  wig  and  rusty  gown? 
I  doubt  your  heart  is  set  on  pelf 
So  high  that  you  neglect  yoursdf : 
What !  I  suppose,  now  stocks  are  high 
YouVe  some  good  purchase  in  your  eye  ? 
Or  is  your  money  out  at  use  ?** — 

''  Truce,  good  my  Lord,  I  beg  a  truce,*' 
(The  Doctor  in  a  passion  cry*d) 
^'  Your  raillery  is  misapplyM ; 
Experience  I  have  dearly  bought ; 
You  know  I  am  not  worth  a  groat : 
But  you  resolved  to  have  your  jest ; 
And  'twas  a  folly  to  contest ; 
Then,  since  you  have  now  done  your  worst. 
Pray  leave  me  where  you  found  me  first." 
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I've  often  wish'd  that  I  had  dear. 
For  life,  six  hundred  pounds  a-year, 
A  handsome  house  to  lodge  a  friend, 
A  river  at  mv  garden's  e^ 
A  terrace  walk,  and  half  a  rood 
Of  land  set  out  to  plant  a  wood. 

WeO,  now  I  have  aU  this  and  more, 
I  adcnot  to  increase  my  store; 
*'  But  here  a  grievance  seems  to  lie, 
All  this  is  mine  but  till  I  die; 
I  can't  but  think  'twould  sound  more  clever, 
To  me  and  to  my  heirs  for  ever. 

If  I  ne'er  got  or  lost  a  groat, 
By  any  trick,  or  any  fault ; 
And  if  I  pray  by  reason's  rules. 
And  not  fike  forty  other  fools : 
As  thus,  ^  Voudisafe,*  O  gracious  Maker ! 
To  grant  me  this  and  t'o£er  acre ; 
Or,  if  it  be  thy  will  and  pleasure. 
Direct  my  plough  to  find  a  treasure  !* 
But  only  wiiat  my  station  fits. 
And  to  be  kept  in  my  ri^^t  wits. 
Preserve,  Almighty  Providence ! 
Just  what  you  gave  me,  competence : 
And  let  me  in  Uiese  shades  compose 
Something  in  verse  as  true  as  prose ; 
Remov'd  from  all  th'  ambitious  scene. 
Nor  pufiTd  by  pride,  nor  sunk  by  spleen." 

In  short,  I'm  perfectly  content. 
Let  me  but  live  on  this  side  Trent ; 
Nor  cross  the  Channel  twice  a  year, 
To  spoid  six  months  with  statesmen  here. 

I  must  by  all  means  0(nne  to  town, 
'Tis  for  the  service  of  the  Crown. 
'^  Lewis,  the  Dean  will  be  of  use; 
Send  for  him  up,  take  no  excuse." 


The  toil,  the  danger  of  the  seas, 
Great  ministers  ne'er  think  of  these ; 
Or  let  it  cost  five  hundred  pound. 
No  matter  where  the  money's  found. 
It  is  but  BO  much  more  in  debt. 
And  that  diqr  ne'er  oonaider'd  yet 

^'  Good  Mr.  Dean,  go  change  your  gown. 
Let  my  Lord  know  you're  oome  to  town." 
I  hurry  me  in  haste  away, 
Not  thinking  it  is  levee-day ; 
And  find  his  honour  in  a  pound, 
Hemm'd  by  a  triple  drde  round!, 
Chequer'd  with  ribbons  blue  and  green : 
How  should  I  ihrust  myself  between  ? 
Some  wag  observes  me  thus  perplex'd. 
And,  smiling,  whispers  to  the  next, 
(« I  thought  die  Dean  had  been  too  proud. 
To  justle  here  among  the  crowd !" 
Another,  in  a  surly  fit, 
Tdls  me  I  have  more  seal  than  wit ; 
^^  So  eager  to  express  your  love. 
You  ne'er  consider  whom  you  shove. 
But  ruddy  press  before  a  duke." 
I  own,  I'm'  nleas'd  with  this  rebuke. 
And  take  it  kindly  meant,  to  show 
What  I  desire  the  world  should  know. 

I  get  a  whisper,  and  withdraw ; 
Wlien  twenty  fools  I  never  saw  . 
Come  with  petitions  fairlv  penn'd. 
Desiring  I  would  stand  their  friend. 

This  humbly  offers  me  his  case — 
That  begs  my  interest  for  a  place — 
A  hundred  o&ier  men's  afiairs, 
Like  bees,  are  humming  in  my  ears. 
(( 'J'o-morrow  my  appeal  comes  on ; 
Without  your  help  the  cause  is  gone — 
The  duke  expects  my  lord  and  you. 
About  some  great  anair,  at  two — " 
««  Put  my  lord  Bolingbroke  in  mihd. 
To  get  my  warrant  quickly  sign'd : 
Consider,  'tis  my  first  request."—. 
Be  satisfy'd,  I'll  do  my  besL 
Then  presently  he  fafis  to  teaze, 
''  You  may  for  certain,  if  you  please : 
I  doubt  not,  if  his  lordship  knew — 
And,  Mr.  Dean,  one  word  from  you — ^" 

'Tis  (let  me  see)  three  years  and  nioro, 
(October  next  it  will  be  four) 
Since  Barley  bid  me  fast  attend. 
And  chose  me  for  an  humble  friend ; 
Would  take  me  in  his  coach  to  chat, 
And  question  me  of  this  and  that ; 
As, "  What's  o'dock  ?"  and, "  How's  the  wind  ?" 
'«  Whose  chariot's  that  we  left  behind  ?" 
Or  gravdy  try  to  read  the  lines 
Writ  undemtttfa  the  country  signs ; 
Or,  **'  Have  you  nothing  new  t^day 
From  Pope,  from  Pamdl,  or  from  Gay  V* 
Such  tattle  often  entertains 
My  Lord  and  me  as  far  as^taines, 
As  once  a  week  we  travd  down 
To  Windsor,  and  again  to  town, 
Where  aU  that  passes  inter  no* 
Might  be  produm'd  at  Charing-cross. 

Yet  some  I  know  with  envy  swdl^ 
Because  they  see  me  us'd  so  wdl : 
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^^  How  think  you  of  oiu  ftiend  the  dean  ? 
I  wonder  what  aome  people  mean. 
My  lord  and  he  are  grown  so  great, 
Always  together,  tete-iUtete; 
What !  they  admlze  hhn  for  his  jokes !— . 
See  but  the  fortune  of  some  folks !" 

There  flies  about  a  strange  report 
Of  some  entress  azxi?*d  at  court : 
I*m  stoppM  by  all  the  fools  I  meet, 
And  catechis'd  in  eveiy  street. 
*^  Yon,  Mr.  Dean,  frequent  the  great;' 
Inform  us,  will  the  emperor  treat  ? 
Or  do  the  prints  and  papers  lie  ?" 
'^  Faith,  sir,  you  know  as  much  as  I.** 
'*  Ah,  doctor,  how  you  love  to  jest ! 
'Tis  now  no  sccaet" — **  I  protest 
'Tis  one  to  me" — ^<  Then  tell  us,  pray. 
When  are  the  jtroops  to  have  their  pay  ?*' 
And,  though  I  solemnly  declare 
I  know  no  more  than  my  lord  mayor. 
They  stand  amaz*d,  and  think  me  grown 
The  closest  mortal  ever  known. 

Thus  in  a  sea  of  folly  tost. 
My  choicest  hours  of  life  are  lost ; 
Yet  always  wishing  to  retreat. 
Oh,  could  I  see  my  country  seat  I 
There  leaning  near  a  gentle  brook, 
Sleni,  or  peruse  some  ancient  book ; 
And  there  in  sweet  oblivion  drown 
Those  cares  that  haunt  the  court  and  town. 


A  True  and  FaUhftdlwEikTOKY  of  the  Goods  ir- 
kmging  to  Dr.  Swift,  Vicar  o/Laracor; 

VrOV  LBWDIKO  ai8  HOUSE  TO  THE  BISHOP  OF 
MKATH,  TILL  HIS  PALACE  WAS  RE-BUILT. 

Ak  oaken,  broken  elbow-chair; 

A  cawdle-cup,  ¥dthout  an  ear ; 

A  batter'd,  shattered  ash  bedstead ; 

A  box  of  deal,  without  a  lid ; 

A  pair  of  tongs,  but  out  of  joint ; 

A  backswoid-poker  without  point ; 

A  pot  that's  crackM  across,  around 

With  isn  old  knotted  garter  bound ; 

An  iron  lock,  without  a  key ; 

A  wig,  with  hanging  quite  grown  gray ; 

A  curtain,  worn  to  half  a  stripe : 

A  pair  of  beQows,  ¥dthout  pipe ; 

A  dish,  which  might  good  meat  afford  once; 

An  Ovid,  and  an  old  Concordance; 

A  bottle  bottom,  wooden  platter, 

One  la  for  meal,  and  one  lor  water : 

There  likewise  is  a  copper  skillet, 

Which  runs  as  fast  out  as  you  fill  it ; 
,  A  candlestick,  snuff-dish,  and  save.4dl : 
'  And  thus  his  household  goods  you  have  alL 

These  to  your  lordslup  as  a  friend. 

Till  you  nave  built»  I  fredy  lend : 

Theyll  serve  your  lordship  for  a  shift; 

Why  not,  as  well  as  Doctor  Swifl  ? 


CADENUS  AND  VANESSA. 

WRITTEN  AT  WINDSOR,  1713. 

The  shepherda  and  the  nymphs  were  seen 
Pleading  before  the  .Cyprian  Queen. 
The  coimsel  for  the  fair  began. 
Accusing  the  false  creature  man. 
The  bria  with  weighty  crimes  waa  charg*d. 
On  which  the  pleader  much  oilarg'd ; 
That  Cupid  now  has  lost  his  art. 
Or  blunts  the  point  of  eveiy  dart ;— . 
His  altar  now  no  longer  smokes. 
His  mother's  aid  no  youth  invokes; 
This  tempts  freethinkers  to  refine. 
And  bring  in  doubt  their  powers  divine ; 
Now  love  is  dwindled  to  intrigue. 
And  maiiiage  grown  a  money  league. 
Which  crimes  aforesaid  (with  her  leave) 
Were  (as  he  humbly  did  conceive) 
Against  our  sovereign  lady*s  peace. 
Against  the  statute  in  that  case, 
Against  her  dignity  and  crown : 
Then  pray'd  an  answer,  and  sat  down. 

The  nymphs  with  scorn  beheld  their  foes : 
Wl^n  the  defendant's  counsel  rose. 
And,  what  no  lawyer  ever  lack'd, 
With  impudence  own'd  all  the  fact ; 
But,  what  the  gentlest  heart  would  vex, 
Laid  all  the  fault  on  t'other  sex. 
That  modem  love  ia  no  such  thing 
As  what  those  ancient  poets  sing ; 
A  fire  celestial,  chaste,  refin'd, 
Conoeiv'd  and  kindled  in  the  mind ; 
Which,  having  found  an  equal  flame, 
Unites,  and  both  become  the  same, 
In  different  breasts  together  bum, 
Together  both  to  ashes  turn. 
But  women  now  fed  no  such  fire. 
And  only  know  the  gross  desire. 
Their  passions  move  in  lower  spheres. 
Where'er  caprice  or  folly  steess, 
A  dog,  a  parrot,  or  an  ape. 
Or  some  worse  brute  in  human  shape. 
Engross  the  fancies  of  the  fair. 
The  few  soft  moments  they  can  spire 
From  visits  to  receive  and  pay. 
From  scandal,  politics,  and  play. 
From  fans,  an^  flounces  and  brocades, 
From  equipage  and  park-parades. 
From  all  the  thousand  female  toys. 
From  every  trifle  that  employs 
The  out  or  inside  of  their  h»ds^ 
Between  theur  toilets  and  their  beds. 

In  a  duU  stream,  which  moving  slow, 
You  hardly  see  the  current  flow ; 
If  a  small  bzeeie  t>bstruct  the  course. 
It  whirls  about,  for  want  of  force. 
And  in  its  narrow  drde  gathers 
Nothing  but  chaff,  and  straws  and  feathers : 
The  current  of  a  female  mind 
Stops  thus,  and  turns  with  eveiy  wind ; 
Thus  whirling  round  together  draws 
Fools,  fops,  and  rakes,  for  chaff  and  straws. 
Hence  we  conclude,  no  women's  hearts 
Are  won  by  virtue,  wit,  and  parts : 
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Nor  axe  the  men  of  sense  to  blame, 
For  breasts  incapable  of  flame ; 
The  fault  must  on  the  nymphs  be  placed, 
Grown  so  corrupted  in  their  taste. 

The  pleader,  having  spoke  his  best, 
Had  wimess  'ready  to  attest, 
Who  fairly  could  on  oath  depose, 
When  questions  on  the  fact  arose, 
That  eyery  artide  was  true ; 
Nor  further  these  deponents  knew : 
Therefore  he  humbly  would  insist, 
The  bill  might  be  with  costs  dismissed. 
The  cause  appeared  of  so  mudi  weight. 
That  Venus,  from  her  Judgment-seat, 
Desir*d  them  not  to  talk  so  loud, 
Else  she  must  interpose  a  doud : 
For  if  the  heavenly  folk  should  know 
These  pleadings  in  the  courts  below, 
That  mortals  here  disdain  to  love. 
She  ne'er  could  show  her  &oe  above ; 
For  gods,  their  betters,  are  too  wise 
To  value  that  which  men  despise. 
And  then,  said  she,  my  son  and  I 
Must  stroll  in  air,  'twixt  land  and  sky ; 
Or  dse,  shut  out  from  heaven  and  earth. 
Fly  to  the  sea,  my  place  of  birth ; 
There  live,  with  daggled  mennaids  pent, 
And  keep  on  fish  perpetual  Lmt 

But,  shioe  the  case  mearM  so  nice. 
She  thought  it  best  to  take  advice. 
The  Muses,  by  their  king's  permission. 
Though  foes  to  love,  attend  the  session. 
And  on  tfaehr  right  hand  took  iheir  places 
In  Older;  on  the  lef^  ihe  Oraoes: 
To  whom  she  might  her  doubts  propose 
On  all  emeigeodes  that  rose. 
The  Muses  oft  were  seen  to  frown ; 
The  Onoes  half-asham'd  look  down ; 
And  'twas  observ'd,  thane  were  but  few 
Of  either  sex  among  the  crew. 
Whom  she  or  her  assessors  knew. 
The  goddess  soon  began  to  see 
Things  were  not  ripe  for  a  decree; 
And  said  she  must  consult  her  books,  . 
The  lovers'  Fletas,  Bractons,  Cokes. 
First  to  a  dapper  derk  she  beckon'd. 
To  turn  to  Ovid,  book  the  second ; 
She  then  refeir'd  them  to  a  place 
In  Vir^  (vide  Dido's  case) : 
As  for  Tibullus's  reports, 
They  never  pass'd  for  law  in  courts : 
For  Cowley's  briefs,  and  pleas  of  Waller, 
Still  their  authority  was  smaller. 

There  was  on  both  sides  math  to  say : 
She'd  hear  the  cause  another  day. 
And  so  she  did ;  and  then  a  third 
She  heard  lt--4facre  she  kept  her  word : 
But,  with  rgoinders  or  replies. 
Long  biUs,  and  answers  stufTd  with  lies, 
Demur,  imparlance,  and  essoign, 
The  parties  ne'er  could  issue  join : 
For  sixteen  years  the  cause  was  spun, 
And  then  stood  where  it  Unt  begun. 

Now,  gentle  Clio,  shig  or  say, 
Wluu  Venus  meant  by  this  delay. 
The  goddess,  much  perplcx'd  in  mind 


To  see  her  empire  thus  dedin'd, 
When  first  this  grand  debate  arose. 
Above  her  wisdom  to  compose, 
Conoeiv'd  a  project  in  her  nead 
To  wo:^  hc^  ends ;  which,  if  it  sped, 
Would  show  the  merits  of  the  cause 
Far  better  than  consulting  laws. 

In  a  glad  hour  Ludna's  aid 
Produc'd  on  earth  a  wondrous  maid. 
On  whom  the  Queen  of  Love  was  bent 
To  tiT  a  new  experiment 
She  threw  her  law-books  on  the  shelf. 
And  thus  debated  with  hersd^ 

Since  men  allege,  they  ne'er  can  find 
Those  beauties  in  a  female  mind. 
Which  raise  a  flame  that  will  endure 
For  ever  uncorrupt  and  pure ; 
If  'ds  with  reason  they  complain. 
This  infant  shall  restore  my  reign. 
I'll  search  where  every  virtue  dwdls. 
From  courts  industve  down  to  ccHs  : 
What  preachers  talk  or  sagea  write, 
These  I  will  gather  and  unite, 
And  represent  them  to  mankind 
Collected  in  that  infhnt's  mind. 

This  said,  she  plucks  in  heaven's  high 
A  sprig  of  amazantiiine  flowers ; 
In  nectsr  thrice  infuses  bays. 
Three  times  refin'd  in  Titan's  rays ; 
Then  calls  the  Graces  to  her  aid. 
And  sprinkles  thrice  the  new-born  maid : 
From  whence  the  tender  skin  assumes 
A  sweetness  above  all  perfumes : 
From  whence  a  deanliness  remains. 
Incapable  of  outward  stains : 
From  whenos  that  deeency  of  mind. 
So  lovdy  in  the  female  kind. 
Where  not  one  careless  thought  intrudes. 
Less  modest  than  the  speech  of  prudes ; 
Where  never  blush  was  call'd  in  aid. 
That  spurious  virtue  in  a  maid, 
A  virtue  but  at  second-hand ; 
Thev  blush,  because  tfiey  understand. 

Tne  Oiaces  next  wouU  act  their  part. 
And  show'd  but  little  of  their  art ; 
Their  work  was  half  already  done, 
The  diild  with  native  beauty  shone ; 
The  outward  fbrm  no  help  rcquir'd : 
Each,  breathing  on  her  thrice,  insplr'd 
That  gentle,  soft,  engaging  air, 
Which  in  old  times  adom'd  the  fidr : 
And  said,  '^  Vanessa  be  the  name 
By  which  thou  shah  be  known  to  fame ; 
Vanessa,  by  the  gods  inroll'd : 
Her  name  on  earth  shall  not  be  told." 

But  still  the  work  was  not  complete : 
When  Venus  thought  on  a  dccdt ; 
Drawn  by  her  doves,  away  she  flies, 
And  finds  out  Pallas  in  the  skies. 
Dear  Pallas,  I  have  been  this  mom 
To  see  a  lovdv  infant  bom ; 
A  boy  in  yonder  isle  bdow, 
So  like  my  own  without  his  bow. 
By  beauty  could  your  heart  be  won, 
You'd  swear  it  is  ApoUo's  son : 
But  it  shall  ne'er  be  said,  a  diUd 
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So  bopeAil  hai  by  me  been  tpoilM ; 
I  have  enough  besides  to  spue, 
And  give  him  wholly  to  your  care. 

W&om^s  above  suspecting  wiles  t 
The  Qtteen  of  Learning  gnvely  smiles, 
Down  from  Olympus  comes  with  joy, 
Mistakes  Vanessa  for  a  boy ; 
Then  sows  within  her  tender  mind 
Seeds  long  unknown  to  womankind ; 
For  manly  bosoms  chiefly  fit^ 
The  seeds  of  knowledge,  judgment,  wit. 
Her  soul  was  suddenly  endued 
With  justice,  truth,  and  fortitude ; 
With  honour,  which  no  breath  can  stain, 
Which  malice  must  attack  in  vain ; 
With  (men  heart  and  bounteous  hand  :-r 
But  Pallas  here  was  at  a  stand ; 
She  knew,  in  our  degenerate  days. 
Bare  virtue  could  not  live  on  praise ; 
That  meat  must  be  with  money  bought  i 
She  therefore,  upon  second  thought, 
tnfus'd,  yet  as  it  were  by  stealth. 
Some  small  regard  for  state  and  wealth  $ 
Of  which,  as  riie  grew  up,  there  staid 
A  tincture  in  the  prudent  maid : 
She  manag'd  her  estate  with  care, 
Yet  lik*d  three  footmen  to  her  chair. 
But,  lest  he  should  neglect  his  studies. 
Like  a  young  heir,  the  tlvriftv  goddess 
(For  fear  youiig  master  should  be  spoilM) 
Would  use  him  like  a  younger  child ; 
And,  after  long  computing,  found 
'Twould  come  to  just  five  thousand  pound. 

The  Queen  of  Love  was  pleas'd,  and  proud, 
To  see  Vanessa  thus  endowM : 
She  doubted  not  but  such  a  dame 
Thiongh  every  breast  would  dart  a  flame : 
That  eve^  ridi  and  lordly  swain 
With  pride  would  drag  about  her  chain ; 
That  Bcholtfs  would  forsake  their  books, 
To  study  bright  Vanessa*8  looks ; 
As  she  advanc*d,  that  womankind 
Would  by  her  model  form  their  mind. 
And  all  meir  conduct  would  be  try'd 
By  her,  as  an  unerring  guide ; 
Offending  daughters  oh  would  hear 
Vanessa's  praise  rung  in  their  ear : 
Miss  Betty,  when  she  does  a  fault. 
Lets  fidl'her  knife,  or  spills  the  salt, 
Will  thus  be  by  her  mother  chid, 
'^  *Tis  what  Vanessa  never  did !" 
Thus  by  the  nymphs  and  swams  adored, 
My  power  shall  be  again  restored, 
And  happy  lovers  bless  my  reign — 
So  Venus  hoped,  but  hoped  in  vain. 

For  when  in  time  the  martial  maid 
Found  out  the  trick  that  Venus  play'd. 
She  shakes  her  hehn,  she  knits  her  brows, 
And,  fir*d  with  indignation,  vows, 
To-morrow,  ere  the  setting  sun. 
She'd  all  undo  that  she  had  done. 

But  in  the  poets  we  may  find 
A  wholesome  law,  time  out  of  mind. 
Had  been  confirmed  by  fate's  decree, 
That  gods,  of  whatsoe'er  degree, 
Resume  not  what  themselves  have  given. 


Or  any  brother.god  in  heaven ; 
Which  keeps  the  peace  among  the  gods, 
Or  they  must  always  be  at  o^is : 
And  Pallas,  if  she  broke  the  laws. 
Must  yield  her  foe  the  stMoger  cause; 
A  shame  to  one  so  much  ador'd 
For  wisdom  at  Jove's  coundl-boaid. 
BeMdes,  she  fear'd  the  Queen  of  Love 
Would  meet  with  better  friends  above. 
And  though  she  must  with  grief  reflect, 
To  see  a  mortal  virgin  deck'd 
With  graces  hitherto  unknown 
To  fexnale  breasts,  except  her  own ; 
Yet  she  would  act  as  best  became 
A  goddess  of  unspotted  fame. 
She  knew,  by  augury  divine, 
Venus  would  fail  in  her  design : 
She  study'd  well  the  point,  and  found 
Her  foe's  condu^ons  were  not  sound, 
From  premises  erroneous  brought ; 
And  therefore  the  deduction's  nought,' 
And  must  have  contrary  effects 
To  what  her  treacherous  foe  expects. 

In  proper  season  Pallas  meets 
The  Queen  of  Love,  whom  thus  she  greets 
(For  gods,  we  are  by  Homer  told. 
Can  in  celestial  language  scold) ; 
Perfidious  goddess  I  but  in  vain 
You  form'd  this  project  in  your  brain ; 
A  project  for  thy  talents  fit. 
With  much  deceit  and  little  wit. 
Thou  hast,  as  thou  shalt  quickly  see, 
Deceiv'd  thyself,  instead  of  me : 
For  how  can  heavenly  wisdom  prove 
An  instrument  to  earthly  love  ? 
Know'st  thou  not  yet,  that  men  commence 
Thy  votaries,  for  want  of  sense  ? 
Nor  shall  Vanessa  be  the  theme 
To  manage  thy  abortive  scheme : 
She'll  prove  the  greatest  of  thy  foes ! 
And  yet  I  scorn  to  interpose. 
But,  using  neither  skill  nor  force. 
Leave  all  things  to  their  natural  course. 

The  goddess  thus  pronounc'd  her  doom: 
When  to !  Vanessa  in  her  bloom 
Advanc'd,  like  Atalanto's  star. 
But  zardy  seen,  and  seen  from  far: 
In  a  new  world  with  caution  stept, 
Watoh'd  all  the  company  she  kept. 
Well  knowing,  from  the  books  she  read. 
What  dangerous  paths  young  virgins  tread  ; 
Would  sddom  at  the  park  appear. 
Nor  saw  the  playhouse  twice  a  year;: 
Yet,  not  incurious,  was  indin'd 
To  know  the  converse  of  mankind. 

First  issued  from  perfumers'  shops 
A  crowd  of  fashionable  fops  ;- 
They  ask'd  her  how  she  lik'd  the  play ; 
Then  told  the  tattle  of  the  day ; 
A  duel  fought  last  night  at  two, 
About  a  lady — ^you  know  who : 
Mention'd  a  new  Italian  come 
Either  from  Muscovy  or  Rome ; 
Gave  hints  of  who  and  who's  together  ; 
Then  fell  a  talking  of  the  weather ; 
Last  night  was  so  extremely  fine, 
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The  ladies  wiOk'd  tfll  alter  nine; 
Then,  in  soft  voice  and  ipeech  absurd. 
With  nonsense  STsry  second  woid. 
With  fustian  from  expkxled  plays, 
They  celebrate  her  beaaty*s  praise ; 
Run  o'er  their  cant  of  stupid  lies, 
And  tell  the  murders  of  her  eyes. 

With  silent  scorn  Vanessa  sat, 
Scarce  listening  to  their  idle  chat ; 
Further  than  sometimes  by  a  frown. 
When  they  grew  pert,  to  pull  them  down. 
At  last  she  spitefully  was  bent 
To  try  their  wisdom's  full  extent ; 
And  said  she  valued  nothing  less 
Than  titles,  figure,  shape  a^  dress; 
That  merit  should  be  diiefly  plac'd 
In  judgment,  knowledge,  wit,  and  taste; 
And  these,  she  offered  to  dispute, 
Alone  distinguishM  man  firom  brute  s 
That  present  times  have  no  pretence 
To  virtue,  in  the  noUe  sense 
By  Greeks  and  Romans  understood. 
To  perish  for  our  country's  good. 
She  nam*d  the  ancient  heroes  round, 
£xplain*d  for  what  they  were  renown'd, 
Then,  spoke  with  censure  or  applause 
Of  foreign  customs,  rites,  and  laws ; 
Through  nature  and  through  art  she  rangM, 
And  gracefully  her  subject  chang'd ; 
In  va&  1  her  hearers  hid  no  share 
In  all  she  spoke,  except  to  stare. 
Their  jud^ent  was,  upon  the  whole, 
---That  ladv  is  the  dullest  soul  I  — 
Then  tippM  their  forehead  in  a  jeer. 
As  who  ^ouid  say — she  wants  it  here ! 
She  may  be  handsome,  young,  and  ridi. 
But  none  will  bum  her  for  a  witch ! 

A  party  next  of  glittering  dames. 
From  round  the  purlieus  of  St.  James, 
Came  early,  out  of  pure  go6d.will. 
To  see  the  girl  in  dishabiUe. 
Their  clamour,  'lighting  from  their  chairs, 
Orew  louder  all  the  way  up  stairs ; 
At  entrance  loudest,  where  they  found 
The  room  with  volumes  litter'd  round. 
Vanessa  held  Montaigne,  and  read. 
Whilst  Mrs.  Susan  comb'd  her  head. 
They  call'd  for  tea  and  chocolate, 
And  fen  into  iheir  usual  chat, 
Discoursing,  with  important  face. 
On  riband^  fisns,  and  gloves,  and  lace ; 
Show'd  patterns  just  fkom  Iitdia  brought. 
And  gravely  ask*d  her  what  she  thought, 
Whether  the  red  or  green  were  best. 
And  what  they  cost  ?  Vanessa  guess'd, 
As  came  into  hex  fancy  first; 
Nam'd  half  the  rates,  and  liked  the  worst. 
To  scandal  next: — Wliat  awkward  thing 
Was  that  last  Sunday  in  the  Ring  ? 
I'm  sorry  Mopsa  brnks  so  fast: 
I  said  her  face  would  never  last. 
Ckninna,  with  that  yonthfVil  ahr. 
Is  thirty,  and  a  bit  to  spare : 
Her  fondness  for  a  certain  earl 
Began  when  I  was  but  a  girl ! 
Phillis,  who  but  a  month  ago 


Was  marry*d  to  the  Tunlnidge  beav, 
I  saw  coquetting  t'other  night 
In  public  with  Uiat  odious  knight  I 

They  raUy'd  next  Vanessa's  dress : 
That  gown  was  made  for  old  Queen  Bes8» 
Dear  madam,  let  me  see  your  head : 
Don't  you  intend  to  put  on  red  ? 
A  petticoat  without  a  hoop  I 
Sure,  yoii  are  not  asham'd  to  stoop ! 
With  handsome  garters  at  your  knees. 
No  matter  what  a  fellow  sees. 

Fill'd  with  disdain,  wilh  rage  inflam'd. 
Both  of  herself  and  sex  asham'd. 
The  nymph  stood  silent  out  of  spite. 
Nor  would  vouchsafe  to  set  them  right. 
Away  the  fair  detractors  went, 
And  gave  by  turns  their  oensuns  veat. 
She's  not  so  handsome  in  my  eyes: 
For  wit,  I  wonder  where  it  Ues ! 
She's  fair  and  dean,  and  that's  the  moat : 
But  why  proclaim  her  for  a  toaat? 
A  babv  fSsoe;  no  life,  no  airs. 
But  what  she  leam'd  at  count^-fisirB ; 
Scarce  knows  what  difierenoe  ia  between 
Ridi  Flanden  laoe  and  oolberteen. 
I'll  undertake,  my  little  Nancy 
In  flounces  hath  a  better  fimcy ! 
With  all  her  wit,  I  would  not  ask 
Her  Judgment  how  to  buy  a  mask. 
We  begg'd  her  but  to  patch  her  faee,  - 
She  never  hit  one  proper  place ; 
Which  every  girl  at  five  years  old 
Can  do  as  soon  as  she  is  told. 
I  own,  that  out-of-fitthion  stuff 
Becomes  the  creature  well  enough. 
The  gnl  might  paas,  if  we  could  get  ber 
To  know  the  worid  a  little  better. 
(To  know  the  woild^-a  noodem  phrase 
For  visits,  ombre,  balls,  and  plays.) 

Thus,  to  the  world's  penetual  shame. 
The  Queen  of  Beau^  lost  her  aim; 
Too  late  with  grief  she  understood, 
Pallas  had  done  more  hann  than  good : 
For  great  examples  are  but  vain. 
Where  ignorance  begets  disdain. 
Both  sexes,  aim'd  with  guilt  and  spite^ 
Against  Vanessa's  power  unite : 
To  copy  her,  few  nymphs  aqiu'd ; 
Her  virtues  fewer  swains  admhr'd. 
So  stars  beyond  a  certain  height 
Give  mortals  neither  heat  nor  light. 

Yet  some  of  either  sex,  endow'd 
With  gifts  superior  to  the  crowd. 
With  virtue,  knowledge,  taste,  and  wit, 
Shecondescended  to  Mmit ; 
With  pleasing  art  she  could  reduoe 
Men's  talenta  to  tfaeur  proper  use; 
And  with  address  each  genius  held 
To  that  wherein  it  meat  exoeU'd; 
Thus,  making  others'  wisdom  known. 
Could  please  them,  and  improve  her  own. 
A  modest  youth  sdd  somettiing  new  ; 
She  plac'd  it  in  the  strongest-view. 
All  humble  worth  she  strove  to  ndse^ 
Would  not  be  prais'd,  yet  lov'd  to  prabe^ 
The  learned  met  with  free  appraach. 
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Altfaouffh  they  ovne  not  in  a  coach : 
Some  &igy  too  she  would  allow, 
Nor  quarreled  at  their  awkward  bow  ; 
But  tiiia  was  foi  Cadenus*  sake, 
A  gownman  of  a  different  make ; 
Whom  Pallas,  once  Vanessa^  tutor, 
Had  fix*d  on  for  her  coadjutor. 

But  Cupid,  full  of  mischief,  longs 
To  Tindicate  his  mother*s  wrongs. 
On  Pallas  all  attempts  axe  vain : 
One  way  he  knows  to  give  her  pain ; 
Vows  on  Vanessa^s  hevt  to  take 
Due  yengeance,  for  her  patron's  sake. 
Those  early  seeds  by  Venus  sown, 
In  spite  of  PsOas,  now  were  srown; 
And  Cupid  hoped  they  would  impxoye 
By  dme,  and  ripen  into  love. 
The  boy  made  use  of  all  his  craft. 
In  Tain  discharging  many  a  shaft. 
Pointed  at  colonels,  lorda,  and  beaux : 
Cadenus  warded  off  the  Uows ; 
For,  placing  still  some  book  betwixt, 
The  darts  were  in  the  cover  fix*d. 
Or,  often  blunted  and  recoiled. 
On  Plutarch's  morals  struck,  were  spoiled. 

The  Queen  of  Wisdom  could  foresee, 
But  not  prevent  the  Fates*  decree : 
And  human  caution  tries  in  vain 
To  break  that  adamantine  chain. 
Vanessa,  though  by  Pallas  taught, 
By  love  invulneraUe  thought, 
Seardiing  in  books  for  wisdom's  aid. 
Was,  in  the  veir  search,  beferayM. 

Cupid,  though  all  his  darts  wexe  lost, 
Yet  still  iesQlv*d  to  spare  no  cost: 
He  could  not  answer  to  his  fame 
The  triumphs  of  that  stubborn  dame ; 
A  nymph  so  hard  to  be  subdued. 
Who  neither  was  coquette  nor  prude. 
I  find,  said  he,  she  wants  a  doctor. 
Both  to  adore  her,  and  instruct  her : 
1*11  give  her  what  she  most  admires, 
Among  those  venerable  sires. 
Cadenus  is  a  subject  fit. 
Grown  old  in  pdlitics  and  wit. 
Caressed  by  ministers  of  state. 
Of  half  mankind  the  dread  and  hate. 
Whate*Qr  vexations  love  attend. 
She  need  no  rivals  apprehend  ; 
Her  sex,  with  univeiul  voice, 
Must  luigh  at  her  capridons  chmc^ 

Cadenus  many  things  had  writ  i 
Vanessa  much  esteemM  his  wit, 
And  callM  for  his  p(*tic  works: 
Meantime  die  boy  in  secret  lurks ; 
And,  whDe  the  book  was  in  her  hand, 
The  uichih  from  his  private  stand 
Took  aim,  and  shot  with  all  his  strength 
A  dart  of  such  prodigious  length. 
It  pierc'd  the  feeble  volume  tmough, 
And  deep  transfixed  her  bosom  too. 
Some  pnes,  more  moving  than  the  rest, 
Stuck  to  (he  point  that  pierced  her  breast. 
And,  bonie  &ectly  to  Uie  heart. 
With  pains  unknown  increasM  her  smart. 

Vanessa,  not  in  years  a  scova, 


Dreams  of  a  gown  of  forty-four ; 
Imisginary  charms  can  find 
In  eyes  with  reading  almost  blind : 
Cadenus  now  no  more  appears 
DedinM  in  health,  advancM  in  years. 
She  fancies  music  in  his  tongue ; 
No  farther  looks,  but  thinks  him  young. 
What  mariner  is  not  afraid 
To  venture  in  a  ship  decay*d  ? 
What  planter  will  attempt  to  yoke 
A  sapling  with  a  falling  oak  ? 
As  years  increase,  she  brighter  shines : 
Cadenus  with  eadi  day  declines: 
And  he  must  fall  a  prey  to  time, 
Mobile  she  continues  in  her  prime. 
Cadenus,  common  forms  apart. 
In  every  scene  had  kept  his  heart ; 
Had  sigh*d  and  languished,  vow'd  and  writ, 
For  pastime,  or  to  show  his.  wit. 
But  books,  and  time,  and  state  affiurs. 
Had  spoil*d  his  fashionable  airs : 
He  now  could  praise,  esteem,  approve, 
But  understood  not  what  was  love. 
His  conduct  might  have  made  him  styPd 
A  father,  and  the  nymph  his  child. 
That  innocent  delight  he  took 
To  see  the  virgin  mind  her  book, 
M^'as  but  the  master's  secret  joy 
In  school  to  hear  the  finest  boy. 
Her  knowledge  with  her  fancy  grew; 
She  hourly  press'd  for  sometmng  new ; 
Ideas  came  into  her  mind 
So  fast,  his  lessons  la^'d  behind ; 
She  reasoned,  without  plodding  long, 
Nor  ever  gave  her  judgment  wrong. 
But  now  a  sudden  change  was  wrought : 
She  minds  no  longer  wluit  he  taught. 
Cadenus  was  amas*d,  to  find 
Such  marks  of  a  distracted  mifid: 
For  though  she  seem*d  to  listen  more 
To  an  he  spoke,  than  e'er  before. 
He  found  her  thoughts  would  absent  rsnge. 
Yet  guess'd  not  whence  could  spring  the 
And  first  he  modesdy  conjectures 
His  pupil  miffht  be  tir*d  with  lectures  4 
Which  help'd  to  mortify  his  pride. 
Yet  gave  him  not  the  heart  to  chides 
But  in  a  mild  dejected  strain. 
At  last  he  ventured  to  complain : 
Said  she  should  be  no  longer  teas'd. 
Might  have  her  freedom  when  she  pleas'd; 
Was  now  convinced  he  acted  wrong. 
To  hide  her  from  the  world  so  long, 
And  in  dull  studies  to  engage 
One  of  her  tender  sex  ana  age ; 
That  eveiy  nymph  widi  envy  own'd. 
How  she  miffht  shine  in  the  grand  fnonde-. 
And  every  shepherd  was  un£ne 
To  see  her  doUterM  like  a  nun. 
This  was  a  visionary  scheme : 
He  wak'd,  and  found  it  but  a  dream  ^ 
A  project  far  above  his  skill ; 
For  nature  must  be  nature  stilL 
If  he  were  bolder  than  became 
A  schdUur  to  a  oourdy  dame. 
She  might  excuse  a  man  of  lettem  $ 
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Thus  tuton  often  tieat  their  betters  i 
And,  sinoe  his  talk  oflensive  grew, 
He  came  to  take  his  last  adieu. 

Vanessa,  fill'd  with  just  disdain. 
Would  still  her  dignity  maintain. 
Instructed  from  her  early  years 
To  scorn  the  art  of  female  tears. 

Had  he  employed  his  time  so  long 
To  teach  her  what  was  right  and  wrong ; 
Yet  could  such  notions  entertain 
That  all  his  lectures  were  in  vain  ? 
She  ownM  the  wandering  of  her  thoughts ; 
But  he  must  answer  for  her  faults. 
She  well  remembered,  to  her  cost. 
That  all  his  lessons  were  not  lost. 
Two  maxims  she  could  still  produce. 
And  sad  experience  taught  their  use : 
That  virtue,  pleasM  by  being  shown. 
Knows  nothing  which  it  dares  not  own ; 
Can  make  us  without  fear  disclose 
Our  inmost  secrets  to  our  foes : 
That  conomon  forms  were  not  designed 
Directors  to  a  noble  mind. 
Now,  said  the  nymph,  to  let  you  see 
My  actions  with  your  rules  agree ; 
That  I  can  vulgar  forms  despise, 
And  have  no  secrets  to  disguise : 
I  knew,  by  what  you  said  and  writ. 
How  dangerous  things  were  men  of  wit ; 
You  cautionM  me  against  their  charms. 
But  never  gave  me  equal  arms ; 
Your  lessons  found  the  weakest  part, 
Aim*d  at  the  head,  but  reached  the  heart. 

Cadenus  felt  wiUiin  him  rise 
Shame,  disappointment,  guilt,  soiprise. 
He  knew  not  now  to  reconcile 
Such  lansuage  with  her  usual  style : 
And  yet  her  words  were  so  expressed. 
He  could  not  hope  she  spoke  in  jest 
His  thoughts  had  wholly  been  confin'd 
To  fonn  and  cultivate  her  mind. 
He  hardly  knew,  till  he  was  told. 
Whether  the  nymph  were  young  or  old ; 
Had  met  her  in  a  public  place. 
Without  distinguishing  her  face : 
Much  less  could  his  declining  age 
Vanessa*s  earliest  thoughts  engage ; 
And  if  her  youth  indifference  met, 
His  person  must  contempt  beget : 
Or,  grant  her  passion  be  sincere. 
How  shall  his  innocence  be  clear  ? 
Appearances  were  all  so  strong. 
The  world  must  think  him  in  the  wrong ; 
Would  say,  he  made  a  treacherous  use 
Of  wit,  to  flatter  and  seduce : 
The  town  would  swear  he  had  betTay*d 
By  magic  spells  the  harmless  maid : 
And  every  beau  would  have  his  jokes, 
That  scholars  were  like  other  foUcs ; 
And  when  Platonic  flights  were  over, 
The  tutor  tum*d  a  mortal  lover ! 
So  tender  of  the  young  and  fair ! 
It  showM  a  true  paternal  care — 
Five  thousand  suineas  in  her  purse ! 
The  doctor  mi^t  have  fancy*d  worse. — 

Hardiy  at  Iragtli  he  silence  broke. 


And  fidter'd  every  word  he  spoke; 
Interpreting  her  complaisance. 
Just  as  a  man  san*  consequence. 
She  rallied  well,  he  always  knew : 
Her  manner  now  was  something  new  ; 
And  what  she  spoke  was  in  an  air 
As  serious  as  a  tragic  player. 
But  those  who  aim  at  ridicule 
Should  fix  upon  some  certain  rule, 
Which  fairly  hints  they  are  in  jest, 
Else  he  must  enter  his  protest : 
For,  let  a  man  be  ne*er  so  wise, 
He  may  be  caught  with  sober  Ues ; 
A  science  which  he  never  taught. 
And,  to  be  free,  was  dearly  bought ; 
For,  take  it  in  its  proper  %ht, 
.  'Tis  just  what  coxcombs  c^  a  bite. 

But,  not  to  dwell  on  things  minute, 
Vanessa  finished  the  dispute ; 
Brought  weighty  arguments  to  prove 
That  reason  was  her  guide  in  love. 
She  thought  he  had  himself  described. 
His  doctrines  when  she  first  imbibMc 
What  he  had  planted  now  was  grown  ; 
His  virtues  she  might  call  her  own ; 
As  he  approves,  as  he  dislikes. 
Love  or  contempt  her  fancy  strikes. 
Self-love,  in  nature  rooted  «Bst, 
Attends  us  first,  and  leaves  us  last : 
Why  ifhe  likes  him,  admire  not  at  her  ; 
She  loves  herself,  and  that's  the  matter. 
How  was  her  tutor  wont  to  praise 
The  geniuses  of  andenc  days ! 
(Those  authors  he  so  of^  had  namM, 
For  learning,  wit,  and  wisdom  fam*d :) 
Was  struck  with  love,  esteem,  and  awe. 
For  persons  whom  he  never  saw. 
Suppose  Cadenus  flourishM  then. 
He  must  adore  such  godlike  men. 
If  one  short  volume  could  comprise 
All  that  was  witty,  leam'd,  and  wise, 
How  would  it  be  esteemM  and  read. 
Although  the  writer  long  were  dead ! 
If  such  an  author  were  sJive, 
How  all  would  for  his  friendship  strive. 
And  come  in  crowds  to  see  his  face ! 
And  this  she  takes  to  be  her  case. 
Cadenus  answers  every  end. 
The  book,  the  author,  and  the  friend ; 
The  utmost  her  desires  will  reach 
Is  but  to  learn  what  he  can  teach : 
His  converse  is  a  system  fit 
Alone  to  |ill  up  all  her  wit : 
While  every  passion  of  her  mind 
In  him  is  centred  and  confined. 

Love  can  with  speech  inspire  a  mute. 
And  taught  Vanessa  to  dispute. 
This  topic,  never  touched  before. 
Displayed  her  eloquence  the  more : 
Her  knowledge,  with  such  pains  acquir'd. 
By  this  new  passion  grew  inspir*d ; 
Through  this  she  made  all  objects  pass. 
Which  gave  a  tincture  o*er  the  man ; 
As  riven,  though  they  bend  and  twine, 
Still  to  the  sea  dieir  course  incline ; 
Or,  as  philosophers,  who  Bad 
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Some  &vouiite  tyitem  to  thdr  mind. 
In  every  point  to  make  it  fit. 
Will  force  all  nature  to  submit 

Cadenus,  who  could  ne*er  suspect 
His  lessons  would  have  such  effect, 
(>r  be  so  artfully  apply'd. 
Insensibly  came  on  her  side. 
It  was  an  unforeseen  event ; 
Things  took  a  turn  he  never  meant. 
Whoever  excels  in  what  we  prixe, 
Appears  a  hero  in  our  eyes : 
Each  girl,  when  pleased  with  what  is  taught. 
Will  have  the  teacher  in  her  thought ; 
When  miss  delights  in  her  spinet, 
A  fiddler  may  a  fortune  get; 
A  blockhead,  with  melomous  voice. 
In  boarding-schools  may  have  his  dioice ; 
And  oft  the  dancing-master's  art 
Climbs  from  the  toe  to  touch  the  heart; 
In  learning  let  a  nymph  delight. 
The  pedant  gete  a  mistress  by  *t. 
Cadenus,  to  nis  grief  and  shame, 
Could  scarce  oppose  Vanessa^s  flame ; 
And,  though  her  aignments  were  strong, 
At  lea^t  cmM  hardly  wish  them  wrong. 
However  it  came  he  could  not  tell, 
But  sure  she  never  talked  so  welL 
His  piide  began  to  interpose ; 
PrefeR*d  before  a  crowd  of  beaux ! 
So  bright  a  nymph  to  come  unsought ! 
Such  wonder  by  his  merit  wrought  I 
'Tis  merit  must  with  her  prevau  I 
He  never  knew  her  judgment  fail ! 
She  noted  all  she  ever  raad  I 
And  had  a  most  discerning  head ! 

'Tis  an  dd  maxim  in  the  schools. 
That  flattery's  the  food  of  fools ; 
Yet  now  and  then  your  men  of  wit 
Will  condescend  to  take  a  bit 

So,  when  Cadenus  could  not  hide, 
He  chose  to  justify,  his  nride ; 
Construing  the  passion  Jae  had  shown, 
3Iuch  to  her  praise,  more  to  his  own. 
Nature  in  bim  had  merit  plac*d, 
In  her  a  most  judicious  taste. 
Love,  hitherto  a  transient  guest. 
Ne'er  held  possession  of  hk  breast ; 
So  long  attending  at  the  gate, 
Disdain'd  to  enter  in  so  late. 
Love  whv  do  we  one  passion  call. 
When  'tis  a  compound  of  them  all  ? 
Where  hot  and  cold,  where  sharp  and  sweet, 
In  all  their  equipages  meet ; 
Whefe  pleasures  mix'd  with  pains  appear. 
Sorrow  with  joy,  and  hope  with  fear ; 
Wherein  his  dignity  and  age 
Forbid  Cadenus  to  engage. 
But  friendship,  in  its  greatest  height, 
A  constant,  rational  ddight. 
On  virtue's  basis  fix'd,  to  last 
When  love's  allurements  long  are  past ; 
Wliich  gently  warms,  but  cannot  bum ; 
He  gladly  omn  in  return ; 
His  want  of  passion  will  redeem 
With  gratitude,  respect,  esteem ; 
With  uiat  devotioo  we  bestow, 


When  floddrsses  appear  below. 

Whik  thus  Cadenus  entertains 
Vanessa  in  exalted  strains, 
The  nymph  in  sober  words  jentieats 
A  truce  with  aU  sublime  conceits : 
For  why  such  raptures,  flights,  and  fancies. 
To  her  who  durst  not  read  romances  ? 
In  lofty  style  to  make  replies. 
Which  he  had  taught  her  to  despise  ? 
But  when  her  tutor  will  affect 
Devotion,  duty,  and  respect. 
He  fairly  abdicates  the  thnme ; 
The  government  is  now  her  own ; 
He  has  a  forfeiture  incurr'd ; 
She  vows  to  take  him  at  his  word, 
And  hopes  he  WiU  not  think  it  strange, 
If  both  should  now  their  stations  chfuige. 
The  nymph  will  have  her  turn  to  be 
The  tutor,  and  the  pupil  he  t 
Though  she  already  can  discern 
Her  scholar  is  not  apt  to  learo  ; 
Or  wants  capaciw  to  reach 
The  sdenoe  she  designs  to  teach : 
Wherein  his  genius  was  below 
The  skill  of  every  conmion  beau, 
Who,  though  he  cannot  spell,  is  wise 
Enough  to  read  a  lady's  eyes. 
And  will  each  accidental  glance 
Interpret  for  a  kind  advance. 

But  what  success  Vanessa  met. 
Is  to  the  world  a  secret  yet 
Whether  the  nvmph,  to  please  her  swain. 
Talks  in  a  high  romantic  strain ; 
Or  whether  he  at  last  descends 
To  act  with  less  seraphic  ends ; 
Or,  to  compound  the  business,  whether 
They  temper  love  and  books  together; 
Must  never  to  mankind  be  told. 
Nor  shall  the  conscious  Muse  unfold. 

Meantime  the  mournful  Queen  of  Love 
Led  but  a  weary  life  above. 
She  ventures  now  to  leave  the  skies. 
Grown  by  Vanessa's  conduct  wise : 
For,  though  by  one  perverse  event, 
Pallas  had  cross'd  her  first  intent ; 
Though  her  design  was  not  obtain'd ; 
«  Yet  had  she  mudi  experience  gain'd. 
And,  by  the  project  vainly  try'd, 
Coold  better  now  the  cause  decide.' 
She  gave  due  notice  that  both  parties. 
Coram  Regina^  prox*  die  Martis^ 
Should  at  their  peril,  without  fail, 
Come  and  appear,  and  save  their  baiL 
All  met;  and  silence  thrice  proclaim'd, 
One  lawyer  to  each  side  was  nam'd. 
The  judge  discover'd  in  her  face 
Resentment  for  her  late  disgrace ; 
And,  full  of  anger,  shame,  and  grief. 
Directed  them  to  mind  their  brief. 
Nor  spend  their  time  to  show  their  reading 
She'd  have  a  summary  proceeding. 
She  gather'd  under  every  head 
The  sum  of  what  each  lawyer  said. 
Gave  her  own  reasons  last,  and  then 
Decreed  the  cause  against  the  men. 

But,  in  a  weighty  case  like  thu, 
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To  show  Ae  did  not  judge  amiM, 
Which  evil  tongues  might  else  Kpatty 
She  made  a  speech  in  open  court ; 
Wherein  she  grievously  complains, 
^  How  she  was  cheated  bv  the  swains ;" 
On  whose  petition  (humbly  showing. 
That  women  were  not  worUi  the  wooing. 
And  that,  unless  the  sex*  would  mend, 
The  race  of  lovers  soon  must  end)— 
^'  She  was  at  Lord  knows  what  expense 
To  form  a  njrmph  of  wit  and  sense, 
A  model  for  her  sex  design'd, 
Who  never  could  one  lover  fiiid. 
She  saw  her  favour  was  misplac'd  ; 
The  fellows  had  a  wretched  taste ; 
She  needs  must  tell  them  to  their  face. 
They  were  a  stupid  senseless  race ; 
And^  were  she  to  begin  again, 
SheM  study  to  reform  the  men ; 
Or  add  some  grai&s  of  folly  more 
To  women,  tmm  they  had  before. 
To  put  them  on  an  equal  foot ; 
And  this,  or  nothing  else,  would  do't. 
This  might  their  mutual  fancy  strike. 
Since  every  being  loves  its  like. 

^'  But  now,  repenting  what  was  done, 
She  left  all  business  to  her  son; 
She  puts  the  world  in  his  possession. 
And  let  him  use  it  at  discretion.*' 

The  cryer  was  ordered  to  dismiss 
The  court,  so  made  his  last  O  yes ! 
The  goddess  would  no  longer  wait ; 
But,  rising  from  her  chair  of  state, 
Left  all  bdow  at  six  and  seven, 
Hamess'd  her  doves,  and  flew  to  heaven. 


AN  ELE^y 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  DEMAR,  THE  USUBEB, 

Who  died  the  Qth  of  July,  1720. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents.  Death  the  tamer, 
By  mortgage,  hath  securM  the  corpse  of  Demar: 
Nor  can  four  hundred  thousand  sterling  pound 
Redeem  him  from  his  prison  under  ground. 
His  heirs  might  well,  of  all  his  wealth  possessVI, 
Bestow  to  bury  him  one  iron  chest 
Plutus,  the  gold  of  wealth,  will  joy  to  know 
His  faithful  steward  in  the  shades  below. 
He  walk'd  the  streets,  and  wore  a  threadbare  doak ; 
He  din*d  and  supped  at  charge  of  other  folk : 
And  by  his  looks,  had  he  hdd  out  his  palms. 
He  might  be  thought  an  object  fit  for  alms. 
So,  to  the  poor  if  he  refused  his  pelf, 
He  us*d  them  fiill  as  kindly  as  himself. 

Where'er  he  went,  he  never  saw  his  betters ; 
Lords,   knij^hts,  and  squires,  were  all  his  humble 
And  under  hand  and  seal  the  Irish  nation     [debtors; 
Were  forc'd  to  own  to  him  their  obligation. 

He  that  could  once  have  half  a  kingdom  bought, 
In  half  a  minute  is  not  worth  a  groat 
His  coffers  from  the  coffin  could  not  save, 
Nor  all  his  interest  kept  him  from  the  grave.    ^ 


A  golden  monument  wmild  not  be  1  _ 
Beciause  we  wish  the  earth  upon  himl  ^^.. 

O  London  Tavern !  thou  hast  lost  a  fHend, 
Though  in  thy  wslls  he  ne'er  did  fjsrtfaing  spoid : 
He  touched  the  pence,  when  others' touch'd  the  poC  ; 
The  hand  that  sign'd  the  mortgage  paid  the  shot. 

Old  as  he  was,  no  vulgar  known  disease 
On  him  could  ever  boast  a  power  to  seiae ; 
*'*'  But,  as  he  weigh'd  his  gold,  grim  Death  in  spite 
Cast  in  his  dart,  whidi  made  three  moidoRS  li^^t ; 
And,  as  he  saw  his  darling  monev  fail. 
Blew  his  last  breath,  to  sink  the  fighter  scalft** 
He  who  so  long  was  current,  'twould  be  strange 
If  he  should  now  be  cry'd  down  since  his  diange. 

The  sexton  shall  green  sods  on  thee  bestow ; 
Alas,  the  sexton  is  thy  banker  now! 
A  dismal  banker  must  that  banker  be^ 
Who  gives  no  bills  but  of  mortality. 


THE  COUNTRV-LIFB. 

PABT   OF  A  BUMXER  SPENT  AT    OAVLSTOmr- 
HOUSE. 

Thalia,  tell  in  sober  lays. 

How  George,  Nim,  Dan,  Dean,  pass  their  days ; 

And,  should  our  Oaulstown's  art  grow  &II0W, 

Yet,  Neget  quia  cannina  OaUo  f 

Here  Thy  the  way)  by  Oallus  mean  I 

Not  Sneridan,  but  friend  Ddany. 

Begin,  my  Muse.    First  from  our  bowoa 

We  sally  forth  at  different  hours ; 

At  seven  the  Dean,  in  ni^t^own  drest, 

Goes  round'  the  house  to  wake  the  rest ; 

At  nine,  grave  Nim,  and  George  fOTtJwia, 

Go  to  the  Dean,  to  read  Lucretius ; 

At  ten,  my  lady  comes  and  hectors. 

And  kisses  George,  and  ends  our  lectures ; 

And  when  she  has  him  by  the  neck  Cut, 

Hauls  him,  and  scolds  us  down  to  bveak&st 

We  squander  there  an  hour  or  more, 

And  then  all  hands,  boys,  to  the  osr  ; 

All,  heterodite  Dan  except, 

Who  neither  time  nor  order  kq>t, 

But,  by  peculiar  whimsies  drawn, 

Peeps  in  the  ponds  to  look  for  spawn ; 

O'ersees  the  work,  or  Draaon  rows. 

Or  mars  a  text,  or  mends  his  hose; 

Or — but  proceed  We  in  our  journal 

At  two,  oT'after,  we  return  all : 

From  the  four  elements  ascending, 

Wam'd  by  the  bell,  all  folks  come  tRmbling: 

From  airy  garrets  some  descend. 

Some  from  the  lake's  remotest  aid ; 

My  Lord  and  Dean  the  fire  forsake ; 

Dan  leaves  the  esrthly  spade  and  rake: 

The  loiterers  quake,  no  comer  hides  them. 

And  Lady  Betty  soundly  chides  them. 

Now  water's  brought,  anid  dinner's  done  t 

With  ''  Church  and  King"  the  lady's  gone; 

(Not  reckoning  half  an  hour  we  pass 

in  talking  o'er  a  moderate  glass.) 

Dan,  growing  drowsy,  like  a  chiei^ 

Steals  off  to  dose  awaj  his  beef; 
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And  this  must  pan  fat  iMding  Hummnmi  . 

While  Oeoige  ioA  Dean  go  to  haftlrgnmmffln. 

Geoige,  Nim,  and  Dean,  let  oat  at  four. 

And  then  agaio,|boy8,  to  the  oar. 

But  when  the  8un  goes  to  the  deep, 

(Not  to  dutuxb  him  in  his  sleep. 

Or  miike  a  rumhlins  o'er  his  head. 

His  candle  out  and  he  a-bed,) 

We  watch  his  motions  to  a  minute, 

And  leave  the  flood  when  he  goes  in  it. 

Now  stinted  in  the  shortening  day. 

We  go  to  piayen,  and  then  to  play, 

Till  supper  comes ;  and  after  that 

We  sit  an  hour  to  diink  and  chat. 

*Tis  late — ^the  old  and  vounge/pans, 

By  Adam  lij^ted,  walk  up  stairs. 

The  weary  Dean  goes  to  his  chamber ; 

And  Nim  and  Dan  to  garret  clamber. 

So  when  the  circle  we  have  run. 

The  curtain  falls,  and  all  is  done. 

I  might  have  menticinM  several  facts. 
Lake  episodes  between  the  acts ; 
And  tdl  who  loses  and  who  wins. 
Who  gets  a  cold,  who  breaks  his  shins; 
How  Dan  caught  nothing  in  his  net, 
And  how  the  boat  was  overset. 
For  brevity  I  ])ave  retrenched 
How  in  the  lake  the  Dean  was  drendi'd : 
It  would  be  an  exploit  to  brag  on. 
How  valiant  George  rode  o'er  the  Dragon; 
How  steady  in  the  stonn  he  sat. 
And  saved  his  oar,  but  lost  his  hat : 
How  Nim  (no  hunter  e'er  could  match  him) 
Still  brings  as  haies  when  he  can  catch  them : 
How  skilAiIly  Dan  mends  his  nets ; 
How  fortune  fails  him  when  he  sets  t 
Or  how  the  Dean  delights  to  vex 
The  ladies,  and  lampoon  their  sex. 
I  might  have  told  how  oft  Dean  Perdvale 
Displays  his  pedantry  unmerciful ; 
How  haughtily  he  cocks  his  nose. 
To  tell  what  every  schoolboy  knows ; 
And  with  his  finger  and  his  thumb, 
Explainins,  stzikes  opposcn  dumb : 
But  now  there  needs  no  more  be  said  on't, 
Nor  how  his  wife,  that  female  pedant, 
Shows  all  her  secrets  of  housekeeping  ; 
For  candles  how  she  trucks  her  dripping ; 
Was  foic'd  to  send  three  miles  for  yeast, 
To  brew  her  ale,  and  raise  her  paste ; 
Tells  every  thing  that  you  can  think  of. 
How  she  cured  Charley  of  die  chincougb ; 
What  gave  bar  brats  and  pigs  the  measles. 
And  hotr  her  doves  were  kiuied  by  weasek : 
How  Jowler  howl'd,  and  what  a  fright 
She  had  with  dreams  the  other  night. 

But  now,  since  I  have  sone  so  far  on, 
A  word  or  two  of  Lord  Cnief  Baron ; 
And  tell  how  little  weight  he  sets 
On  all  Whig  papers  and  gaxettes; 
But  for  the  politics  of  Pue, 
Thinks  every  syllable  is  true. 
And  since  he  owns  the  King  of  Sweden 
Is  dead  at  last,  without  evadmg, 
Now  an  his  hopes  are  in  the  Csar : 
^^  Why,  Mvseovy  is  not  so  fiur: 


Down  the  Black  Sea,  and  up  the  Straits, 
And  in  a  month  he's  at  your  gates; 
Perhaps,  from  what  the  packet  brinos. 
By  Christmas  we  shall  see  strange  thingB." 
Why  should  I  tell  of  ponds  and'drains, 
MHiat  carps  we  met  with  for  our  pains ; 
Of  sparrows  tame,  and  nuts  innumerable 
To  dioke  the  girls,  and  to  consume  a  rabble  ? 
But  you,  who  are  a  scholar,  know 
How  transient  all  things  are  below, 
How  prone  to  change  is  human  life ! 
Last  night  airiv'd  Clem  and  his  wife:—. 
This  grand  event  hath  broke  our  measures ; 
Their  reign  began  with  cruel  seizures : 
The  Dean  must  with  his  quilt  supply 
The  bed  in  which  those  tyrants  lie : 
Nim  lost  his  wia-block,  Dan  his  Jordan 
(My  lady  says  uie  ain't  afford  one): 
Geone  is  half.«car'd  out  of  his  wite, 
For  Clem  gets  all  the  dainty  bits. 
Henceforth  expect  a  different  survty. 
This  house  will  soon  turn  topsy-turvy : 
They  talk  of  fiirther  alterations, 
Which  causes  many  speculations. 


MARY  THE  C0OK^MAID*S  LETTER  TO 
BR,  SHERIDAN.     1723. 

Well,  if  ever  I  saw  such  another  man  since  my 

mother  bound  my  head ! 
You  a  gentleman !  marry  come  up !  I  wonder  where 

you  were  bred. 
I'm  sure  such  words  do  not  become  a  man  of  your 

doth; 
I  would  not  give  such  language  to  a  dog,  faith  and 

troth. 
Yes,  you  call'd  my  master  a  knave :  fie,  Mr.  Sheridan  f 

'tis  a  shame 
For  a  parson,  who  should  know  better  things,  to  come 

out  with  such  a  name. 
Knave  in  your  teeth,  Mr.  Sheridan !  'tis  both  a  shame 

and  a  sin ; 
And  the  Dean,  my  master,  i^  an  honester  man  than 

you  and  all  your  kin : 
He  has  more  goodness  in  his  little  finger,  than  you 

have  in  your  whole  body  r 
My  master  is  a  parsonaUe  man,  and  not  a  spindle- 

shank'd  hoddy-doddy. 
And  now,  whereby  I  find  you  would  fain  make  an 

excuse, 
Because  my  master  one  day,  in  anger,  call'd  you 

gooae; 
Which,  and  I  am  sure  I  have  been  his  servant  four 

years  since  October, 
And  he  never  called  me  worse  than  sweet-heart,  drunk 

or  sober: 
Not  that  I  know  his  reverence  was  ever  amoetn'd  to 

my  knowledge. 
Though  you  and  your  come.rogues  keep  him  out  so 

late  in  your  college. 
You  say  you  will  eat  grass  on  his  grave :  a  christian 

eat  giiusl 
Whereby  you  now  confeis  yourself  to  be  a  goose  or  an 
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But  thftt*8  as  much  as  to  say,  that  my  master  should 

dk  before  ye ; 
Well,  well,  that*s  as  God  pleases ;  and  I  don*t  believe 

that^s  a  trae  stozy: 
And  so  say  I  told  you  so,  and  you  may  go  tell  my 

master ;  what  care  I  ? 
And  I  don*t  care  who  knows  it ;  *tis  all  one  to  Maiy. 
Every  body  knows  that  I  love  to  tell  truth  and  shame 

the  devil ; 
I  am  but  a  poor  servant;  but   I  think  gentlefolks 

should  be  civiL 
Besides,  you  found  fault  with  our  victuals  one  day 

that  you  was  here : 
I  remember  it  was  on  a  Tuesday  of  all  days  in  the  year. 
And  Saunders  the  man  says  you  are  always  jesting 

and  mocking: 
Mary,  said  he,  (done  day  as  I  was  mending  my  master's 

stocking,) 
My  master  is  so  fond  of  that  minister  that  keeps  the 

school — 
I  thought  my  master  a  wise  man,  but  that  man  makes 

him  a  fool. 
Saunders,  said  I,  I  would  rather  than  a  quart  of  ale 
He  would  come  into  our  kitchen,  and  I  would  pin  a 

dish-clout  to  his  tail. 
And  now  I  must  go,  and  get  Saunders  to  direct  this 

letter; 
For  I  write  but  a  sad  scrawl ;  but  my  sister  Maiget, 

she  writes  better. 
Wen,  but  I  must  run  and  make  the  bed,  before  my 

master  comes  from  prayers ;  * 
And  see  now,  it  strikes  ten,  and  I  hear  him  coming 

up  stairs; 
Whereof  I  could  say  more  to  your  verses,  if  I  could 

write  written  hand  c 
And  so  I  remain,  in  a  civil  way,  your  servant  to  com- 


Maet. 


THE  FURNITURE  OF  A   WOMAN'S 
-     MIND.     1727. 

A  SET  of  phrases  lesmt  by  rote ; 
A  passion  for  a  scarlet  coat ; 
When  at  a  "^lay,  to  laugh,  or  cry. 
Yet  cannot  tell  the  reason  why ; 
Never  to  hold  her  tongue  a  minute. 
While  all  she  prates  has  nothing  in  it; 
Whole  hours  can  with  a  coxcomb  sit. 
And  take  his  nonsense  all  for  wit ; 
Her  leainhig  mounts  to  read  a  son^ 
But  half  the  words  pronouncing  wnmg ;' 
Hath  every  repartee  in  store 
She  spoke  ten  thousand  times  before ; 
Can  ready  compliments  supply 
On  all  occasions,  cut  and  di^ ; 
Such  hatred  to  a  parson's  gown. 
The  sight  would  put  her  in  a  swoon ; 
For  conversation  well  endued. 
She  calls  it  witty  to  be  rude ; 
And,  placing  raillery  in  railing. 
Will  teU  aloud  your  greatest  tailing ; 
Nor  make  a  scruple  to  expose 
your  bandy  leg,  or  crooked  nose ; 


Can  ae  her  morning  tea  nm  o*cr 
The  scandal  of  the  day  before  ; 
Improving  hourly  in  her  skill 
To  cheat  and  wrangle  at  quadrille. 

In  choosing  lace  a  critic  nice, 
Knows  to  a  groat  the  lowest  price ; 
Can  in  her  fenude  dubs  dispute 
What  linen  best  the  silk  will  suit. 
What  colours  each  complexion  matdi. 
And  where  with  art  to  place  a  patch. 

If  chance  a  mouse  creeps  in  her  sight. 
Can  finely  counterfeit  a  fright; 
So  sweetlv  screams  if  it  comes  near  her. 
She  ravisnes  all  hearts  to  hear  her. 
Can  dexterously  her  husband  tean, 
By  taking  fits  whene'er  she  please ; 
By  frequent  practice  learns  the  trick 
At  proper  seasons  to  be  sick ; 
Thinks  nothing  gives  one  airs  so  pretty. 
At  once  creating  love  and  pity. 
If  Molly  happens  to  be  careless, 
And  but  neglects  to  warm  her  hair-Unoe^ 
She  gets  a  cold  as  sure  as  death. 
And  vows  she  scarce  can  fetch  her  breath  ; 
Admires  how  modest  women  can 
Be  so  robustious,  li^  a  man. 

In  party,  fririous  to  her  power; 
A  bitter  Whig,  or  Tory  sour; 
Her  arguments  directly  tend 
Against  the  side  she  would  defend  ; 
Will  prove  herself  a  Tory  plain. 
From  principles  the  Whigs  maintain; 
And  to  defend  the  Whiggish  cause, 
Her  topics  from  the  Tories  doiws. 

O  yes  I  if  any  man  can  find 
More  virtues  in  a  woman's  mind. 
Let  them  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Hardii^; 
She'll  pay  the  charges  to  a  farthing ; 
Take  notice,  she  has  my  oommissioo 
To  add  them  in  the  next  edition ; 
Th^  may  out-sell  a  better  thing: 
80,  halloo,  boys ;  God  save  the  king ! 


ON  CUTTING  DOWN  THE  OLD  THORN 
AT  MARKET^HILL. 

At  Market-hiU,  as  well  appears, 

By  chronicle  of  ancient  (Ute, 
There  stood  for  many  hundred  years 

A  spadous  thom  before  the  gate. 

Hither  came  every  village  maid. 
And  on  the  boughs  her  garUmd  hung; 

And  here,  beneath  the  spreading  shade, 
Secure  from  satyrs  sat  and  sung. 

Sir  Arehibald,  that  valorous  knight, 

The  lord  of  all  the  fruitful  plain. 
Would  comejjid  listen  with  delight; 

For  he  was  fond  of  rural  strain. 

(Sir  Archibald,  whose  favourite  name 

Shall  stand  for  ages  on  record, 
By  Scottish  bards  of  highest  frune, 

Wise  Hawth<m)deD  and  Stiriing'i  Und.) 


SWIFT. 
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But  time,  irith  iron  teeth,  I  wee% 
Has  omker^d  all  its  branches  round ; 

No  fhdt  or  bloasom  to  be  seen. 
Its  head  reclining  towards  the  ground. 

This  aged,  sickly,  sapless  thorn, 
Which  must,  alas !  no  longer  stand. 

Behold  the  cruel  Dean,  in  scom. 
Cuts  down  with  sacrilegious  hand. 

Dame  Nature,  When  she  saw  the  blow, 
AstonisVd,  gave  a  dreadM  shriek ; 

And  mother  Tdlus  trembled  so. 
She  scarce  recovered  In  a  week. 

The  sylvan  powers,  with  fear  perplexed. 
In  prudence  ^d  compassion,  sent 

(For  none  could  tell  whose  turn  was  next) 
Sad  omens  of  the  dire  event. 

The  magpie,  lighting  on  the  stock. 
Stood  duitteruiff  with  incessant  din ; 

And  with  her  beak  gave  many  a  knock. 
To  rouse  and  warn  the  nymph  within. 

The  owl  foresaw,  in  pensive  mood. 
The  ruin  of  her  ancient  seat ;     . 

And  fled  in  haste,  with  all  her  brood. 
To  seek  a  more  secure  retreat. 

Lost  trolled  forth  the  gentle  swine. 
To  ease  her  itch  against  the  stump, 

And  dismally  was  hrard  to  whine, 
AH  as  she  scrubb'd  her  measly  rump. 

The  nymph  who  dwells  hi  every  tree, 
(If  all  be  true  that  poets  chant) 

Condemned  by  fate*s  supreme  decree, 
Mqst  die  with  her  expiring  plant. 

Thus,  when  the  gentle  Spina  found 
The  thorn  ooimnitted  to  her  care 

Received  its  last  and  deadly  wound. 
She  fled,  and  vanish*d  into  air. 

But  from  the  root  a  dismal  groan 
First  issuing  struck  the  murderer*8  ears ; 

And.  in  a  sh^  revengeful  tone, 
Tnis  prophecy  he  trembling  hears : 

"  Thou  diief  contriver  of  my  fall. 
Relentless  Dean,  to  mischief  bcrn ; 

My  kindred  oft  thuie  hide  shall  gall. 
Thy  gown  and  cassock  oft  be  torn. 

^  And  thy  confederate  dame,  who  brags 
That  she  condemned  me  to  the  fire. 

Shall  rend  her  petticoats  to  rags. 
And  wound  her  legs  with  every  brier. 

*^  Nor  thou.  Lord  Arthur,  shalt  escape ; 

To  thee  I  of^  call'd  in  vain, 
Aninat  that  assassin  in  crape ; 

Yet  thou  oouldst  tamely  see  me  sLain. 


«(  Nor,  when  I  felt  the  dreadftd  bk>w, 
Or  chid  the  Dean,  or  pinchM  thy  spouse  :• 

Since  you  could  see  me  treated  so 
(An  old  retainer  to  your  house) : 

*'  May  that  fell  Dean,  by  whose  command 
Was  formed  this  Machiavelian  plot. 

Not  leave  a  thistle  on  thy  land ; 
Then  who  will  own  thee  for  a  Scot  ? 

^^  Pigs  and  fanatics,  cows,  and  Teagues, 
Through  all  thy  empire  I  foresee. 

To  tear  thy  hedgo,  join  in  leagues. 
Sworn  to  revenge  my  thorn  and  me. 

'*  And  now,  thou  wretch,  ordain'd  by  fate, 
Neal  Gahagan,  Hibernian  down. 

With  hatchet. blunter  than  thy  pate. 
To  hack  my  hallow 'd  timber  down ; 

'<  When  thou,  suspended  high  in  air, 

Diest  on  a  more  ignoble  tree, 
(For  thou  shalt  steal  thy  landlord's  mare,) 

Then,  bloody  caitiff !  think  on  me.'* 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  DR.  SWIFT. 

Oocasioned  by  relMling  the  following  Maxim  in  Rochefou- 
cault :  «*  Dans  Tadvenitft  de  nos  meilleun  amis,  nous  tzou- 
▼ous  tcmjoun  quelque  chose  qui  ne  nous  dftplalt  pas." 

'*  In  the  adversity  of  our  iMst  Mends,  we  always  find  wnne- 
thing  that  doth  not  displease  us.** 

As  Rochefoucault  his  maxims  drew 
From  nature,  I  believe  them  true : 
They  argue  no  corrupted  mind 
In  him ;  the  fault  is  in  mankind. 

This  maxim  more  than  all  the  rest 
Is  thought  too  base  for  human  breast: 
'<  In  all  distresses  of  our  friends. 
We  first  consult  our  private  ends ; 
While  nature,  kindly  bent  to  ease  us, 
Points  out  some  circumstance  to  please  us." 

If  this  perhaps  your  patience  move, 
Let  reason  and  experience  prove. 

We  all  behold  with  envious  eyes 
Our  equals  rais'd  above  our  size. 
Who  would  not  at  a  crowded  show 
Stand  high  himself,  keep  others  low  ? 
I  love  my  Mendjas  well  as  you : 
But  why  should  he  obstruct  my  view  ? 
Then  let  me  have  the  higher  post : 
Suppose  it  but  an  inch  at  most. 
If  m  a  battle  you  should  find 
One,  whom  you  love  of  all  mankind. 
Had  some  heroic  action  done, 
A  champion  kill'd,  or  trophy  won : 
Rather  tnan  thus  be  overtopt. 
Would  you  not  wish  his  laurels  cropt? 
Dear  honest  Ned  is  in  the  gout. 
Lies  rack'd  with  pain,  and  you  without : 
Hour  patiently  you  hear  him  groan ! 
How  glad  the  case  is  not  your  own ! 

Wha£  poet  would  not  grieve  to  see 
His  brother  write  as  well  as  he? 
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But  rather  dian  thejr  ihould  exod. 
Would  wish  his  rivals  all  In  hdl? 

Her  end  when  emulation  misses, 
She  turns  to  envy,  stings,  and  hisses : 
The  strongest  friendship  yields  to  pride, 
Unless  the  odds  he  on  our  side. 
Vain  humankind !  fimtastic  race ! 
Thy  various  follies  who  can  trace  ? 
Self-love,  amhition,  envy,  pride, 
Their  empire  in  our  hearts  divide. 
Give  othen  riches,  power,  and  station, 
'Tis  all  to  me  an  usurpation. 
I  have  no  title  to  aspire; 
Yet,  when  you  sink,  I  seem  the  hi^^ier. 
In  Pope  I  cannot  read  a  line. 
But  vrfth  a  sigh  I  wish  it  mines 
Wlien  he  can  in  one  couplet  fix 
More  sense  than  I  can  do  in  six ; 
It  gives  me  such  a  jealous  fit, 
I  ay,  ''  Pox  take  dim  and  his  witi*' 
I  grieve  to  be  outdone  hy  Gay 
In  my  own  humorous  biting  way. 
Arbutfanot  is  no  more  my  mend, 
Who  dares  to  irony  pretend. 
Which  I  was  bom  to  introduce, 
Refin'd  at  first,  and  show*d  its  use. 
St.  John,  as  well  as  Pulteney,  knows 
That  I  had  some  repute  for  prase ; 
And,  till  they  drove  me  out  of  date, 
Could  maul  a  minister  of  state. 
If  they  have  mortified  my  pride. 
And  made  me  throw  my  pen  aside ; 
If  with  such  talents  Heaven  hath  blessed  'em, 
Have  I  not  reason  to  detest  'em  ? 

To  all  my  foes,  dear  Fortune,  send 
Thy  gifts ;  hut  never  to  my  friend : 
I  tamely  can  endure  the  first ; 
But  this  with  envy  makes  me  burst 

Thus  much  may  serve  by  way  of  proem ; 
Proceed  we  therefore  to  our  poem. 

The  time  is  not  remote  when  I 
Must  by  the  course  of  nature  die ; 
When,  I  foresee,  my  special  friends 
Will  try  to  find  their  private  ends :  , 
And,  though  'tis  hardly  understood 
Which  way  my  death  can  do  them  good, 
Yet  thus,  methinks,  I  hear  them  sp^: 
>«  See  how  the  Dean  begins  to  break  I 
Poor  gentleman,  he  droops  apace  I 
You  plainly  find  it  in  his  face. 
That  old  vertigo  in  his  head 
Will  never  leave  him,  till  he's  dead. 
Besides,  his  memoir  decays : 
He  recollects  not  what  he  says ; 
^e  cannot  call  his  friends  to  mind ; 
Foigets  the  place  where  last  he  din'd; 
Plies  V0U  with  stories  o'er  and  o*er; 
He  told  them  My  times  before. 
Qow  does  he  frmcy  we  can  sit 
To  hear  his  ouUof.fashion  wit! 
But  he  takes  up  with  younger  folks, 
Who  for  his  wine  will  bear  his  jokes. 
Faith  I  he  must  make  his  stories  shorter, 
-Or  diange  his  comrades  once  a  quarters 
In  half  the  time  he  talks  them  round, 
Thc^  must  anocfaa  set  be  found. 


^  For  poetry,  he^iMtt  hb  pffme  s 
He  takes  an  hour  to  imd  a  ifavme; 
His  fire  is  out,  his  wit  decay'd. 
His  fancy  sunk,  his  Muse  a  jade. 
I*d  have  him  throw  away  his  pen : — 
But  there's  no  talking  to  some  men  I" 

And  then  their  tmrtrnwaw  appears 
By  adding  largely  to  my  yean : 
««  He's  older  tiban  he  would  be  redam'd. 
And  well  remembers  Charles  the  Second. 
He  hardly  drinks  a  pint  of  wme ; 
And  that,  I  doubt,  is  no  good  sign. 
His  stomach  too  beains  to  fail: 
Lost  year  we  thought  him  strong  and  hale  ; 
But  now  he's  quite  another  thing: 
I  wish  he  may  hold  out  till  sprir^I" 
They  hug  themselves,  and  reason  thus : 
^«  It  is  not  yet  so  bad  with  us !" 

In  such  a  case  they  talk  in  tropes. 
And  by  their  fears  express  their  hopes : 
Som^  great  misfortune  to  portend, 
No  enemy  can  match  a  friend. 
With  all  the  kindness  they  profess, 
The  merit  of  a  lucky  guess 
(When  daily  how^'ye*s  come  of  course^ 
And  servants  answer,  ^'  Worse  and  worse  !**) 
Would  please  them  better  than  to  tell, 
That  ««  God  be  prais'd,  the  Dean  is  wdL'* 
Then  he  who  prophesyM  the  best, 
Approves  his  foresight  to  the  rest : 
'^  You  know  I  always  fear'd  the  worst. 
And  often  told  you  so  at  first" 
HeM  rather  choose  that  I  should  die, 
Than  his  predictions  prove  a  lie. 
Not  one  foretells  I  shall  recover ; 
But  all  agree  to  give  me  over. 

Yet,  should  some  neighbour  fisd  a  pain 
Just  in  the  parts  where  I  complain; 
How  many  a  message  would  he  send ! 
What  hearty  prajrcis  that  I  should  mend  I 
Inquire  what  regunen  I  kept ; 
What  gave  me  ease,  and  how  I  slnit? 
And  more  lament  when  I  was  dead. 
Than  all  the  snivellers  round  mj  bed. 

My  good  companions,  never  rear; 
For,  though  you  may  mistake  a  year. 
Though  your  prognostics  run  too  fast, 
They  must  be  verifyM  at  last. 

'  Behold  the  frttal  day  arrive  I 
"  How  is  the  Dean  ?"— "  He's  just  aUve.** 
Now  the  departing  prayer  is  reaa ; 
He  hardly  breathes— The  Dean  is  dead. 

Before  the  passing-bell  begun, 
The  news  through  half  the  town  is  run. 
^^  Oh  I  may  we  all  for  death  prepare ! 
What  has  he  left  ?  and  who's  his  heir?" 
^'  I  know  no  more  than  what  the  news  isj 
'Tis  all  bequeath'd  to  public  uses." 
*'  To  public  uses !  there's  a  whim ! 
What  bad  the  public  done  for  hhn  ? 
Mere  envy,  avarice,  and  pride : 
He  gave  it  all— but  first  ne  died. 
And  had  the  Dean,  in  all  the  nation. 
No  worthy  friend,  no  poor  relation  ? 
So  ready  to  do  straiwers  good, 
Fovgetting  his  own  &th  and  blood  V* 
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Now  GruVitnet  wits  me  aQ  eniploy*d ; 
With  elegies  the  town  is  cloy*d : 
Some  pazagnph  in  every  paper, 
To  cune  the  Deui,  or  bins  the  Dmpier. 

The  doctors,  tender  of  their  fame, 
Wisdy  on  me  lay  all  the  blame. 
^^  We  most  confess,  his  case  was  nice ; 
But  he  would  never  take  advice. 
Had  he  been  rul*d,  for  aught  appears, 
He  misht  have  liv'd  these  twenty  years: 
For,  when  we  opened  him,  we  found 
That  an  his  vital  parts  were  sound.** 

From  Dublin  soon  to  London  spread, 
'TU  told  at  court,  ^«  The  Dean  is  dead."  . 
And  Lady  Sufiblk,  in  the  spleen. 
Runs  laughing  up  to  tell  the  queen. 
The  queen,  so  gradoas,  mild,  and  good. 
Cries,  ''*•  Is  he  gone !  'tis  time  he  should. 
He*s  dead,  you  say ;  then  let  him  rot ! 
I*m  glad  the  medals  weie  forgot. 
I  promised  him,  I  own ;  but  when ! 
I  only  was  the  princess  then : 
But  now,  as  consort  of  the  kins. 
You  know,  *tis  quite  another  thing.** 

Now  Chartres,  at  Sir  Robert's  levee, 
TeDs  with  a' sneer  the  tidings  heavy: 
^  Why,  if  he  died  without  his  shoes,'* 
Cries  Bob,  '^  I'm  sorry  for  the  news : 
Oh,  were  the  wretch  but  living  still. 
And  in  his  place  my  good  friend  Will  I 
Or  had  a  mitre  on  his  head. 
Provided  Bolingbroke  were  dead  I" 

Now  Curll  his  shop  ftom  rubbish  drains : 
Three  genuine  tomes  of  Swift's  remains  1 
And  then,  to  make  them  pass  the  glibber, 
Revis'd  by  Tibbald,  Mooie,  and  Cibber. 
He'll  treat  me  as  he  does  my  betters. 
Publish  my  will,  my  life,  my  letters ; 
Revive  the  libels  bom  to  die : 
Which  Pope  must  bear,  as  well  as  I. 

Here  diUt  the  scene,  to  represent 
How  those  I  love  my  death  lament. 
Poor  Pope  will  grieve  a  month,  and  Qay 
A  week,  and  Arbuthnot  a  day. 

St.  John  himself  will  scarce  forbear 
To  bite  his  pen,  and  drop  a  tear. 
The  rest  wiU  give  a  shrug,  and  cry, 
^'  I'm  sorry— but  we  all  must  die!** 

Indiffisence,  dad  in  wisdom*s  guise, 
An  fortitude  of  mind  suppUes : 
For  how  can  stony  bowels  mdt 
In  those  who  never  pilir  fdt ! 
When  we  are  lash'^  they  kiss  the  rod, 
Rengnhig  to  the  wiU  of  God. 

The  fools,  my  juniors  by  a  year, 
Are  tortnr'd  with  suspense  and  fear; 
Who  wisdy  thought  mv  age  a  screen. 
When  death  approadi'd,  to  stand  betweien : 
Tlie  screen  remov'd,  their  hearts  are  trembling ; 
They  mourn  for  me  without  dissembling. 

My  female  fUends,  whose  tender  hearts 
Have  better  ]eam*d  to  act  their  parts, 
Recdve  the  news  in  doleful  dumps : 
«'  The  Dean  is  dead :  (Pray  what  is  trumps  ?) 
Then,  Lord  have  mercy  on  his  soul ! 
(Ladks,  in  ventnie  for  the  vole.) 


Six  Deana,  they  say,  nmat  bear  the  paH : 

Swish  I  knew  what  king  to  calL) 
adam,  your  husband  n^  attend 
The  funeral  of  so  good  a  friend  ?" 
^  No,  madam,  .'tis  a  shocking  sight ;  ' 
And  he's  engag'd  to-morrow  night : 
My  Lady  Club  wiU  take  it  ill. 
If  he  should  fail  her  at  quadrille. 
He  lov'd  the  Deaa-^I  lead  a  heart,) 
But  dearest  friends,  they  say,  must  part. 
His  thne  was  come :  he  ran  his  race ; 
We  hope  he's  in  a  better  place." 

Why  do  we  grieve  that  friends  should  die  f 
No  loss  more  easy  to  supply. 
One  yter  is  past ;  a  different  scene ! 
No  further  mention  of  the  Dean, 
Who  now,  alas !  no  more  is  miss'd 
Than  if  he  never  did  exist. 
Where's  now  the  favourite  of  ApoUo  ? 
Departed : — and  his  works  must  follow ; 
Must  undergo  the  common  fote ; 
His  kind  of  wit  is  out  of  date. 

Some  country  squire  to  Lintot  goes, 
Inquires  fbr  Swift  in  verse  and  prose. 
Says  Lintot,  ^^  I  have  heard  the  name ; 
He  died  a  year  aao?"— "  The  same.** 
He  seardies  aU  the  shop  in  vain ; — 
*'  Sir,  you  may  find  them  in  DuckJane : 
I  sent  them,  with  a  load  of  books, 
Last  Monday,  to  the  pastry-cook's. 
To  fancy  they  could  live  a  year  I 
I  find  you're  but  a  stranger  here. 
The  Dean  was  famous  in  his  time. 
And  had  a  kind  of  knack  at  rhyme. 
His  way  of  writing  now  is  past : 
The  town  has  got  a  better  taste. 
I  keep  no  antiquated  stuff: 
But  spick  and  span  I  have  enough. 
Pray,  do  but  give  me  leave  to  show  *cm : 
Here's  Colley  Gibber's  birth-day  poem. 
This  ode  you  never  yet  have  seen. 
By  Stephen  Duck,  upon  the  queen. 
Then  here's  a  letter  findy  penn*d 
Against  the  Craftsman  and  his  tneod : 
It  dearly  shows  that  aU  reflection 
On  ministers  is  disafifection. 
Next,  here*s  Sir  Robert*s  vindication, 
And  Mr.  Henley's  last  oration. 
The  hawkers  have  not  got  them  yet. 
Your  honour  please  to  buy  a  set  ? 

^«  Here's  Wodston's  tracts,  the  twdfth  edition  \ 
'Tis  read  by  every  poUtidan : 
The  country-members,  when  in  town, 
To  aU  their  borouffhs  send  them  down  t 
You  never  met  a  ming  so  smart ; 
The  courtiers  have  them  aU  by  hearts 
Those  maids  of  honour  who  can  read 
Are  taught  to  use  them  for  their  creed* 
The  reverend  author's  good  intention 
Hath  been  rewarded  with  a  pension : 
He  doth  an  honour  to  his  gown. 
By  bravdy  running  priestoaft  down : 
He  shows,  as  sure  as  God's  in  Gloster, 
That  Moses  was  a  grand  impostor; 
That  aU  his  mirades  were  cheats, 
Poform'd  u  jugglers  do  their  feals; 
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The  church  had  never  Buch  a  writer; 
A  shame  he  hath  not  got  a  mitxe !" 

Suppose  me  dead ;  and  then  suppose 
A  club  assembled  at  the  Rose ; 
Where  from  discourse  of  this  and  that, 
I  grow  the  subject  of  their  chat. 
And  while  they  toss  my  name  about, 
With  favour  some,  and  some  without ; 
One,  quite  indifferent  in  the  cause, 
My  character  impartial  draws. 

"  The  Dean,  if  we  believe  report. 
Was  never  ill  received  at  court ; 
Although,  ironically  grave, 
He  shamed  the  fool,  and  buh'd  the  knave ; 
To  steal  a  hint  was  never  Renown, 
But  what  he  writ  was  all  his  own." 

^'  Sir,  I  have  heard  another  story ; 
He  was  a  most  confounded  Toij, 
And  grew,  or  he  is  much  beliecl. 
Extremely  dull,  before  he  died." 

'^  Can  we  the  Dxapier  then  forget  ? 
Is  not  our  nation  in  his  debt? 
'Twas  he  that  writ  the  Drapier's  Letters  !** 

^'  He  should  have  left  them  for  his  betters  I 
We  had  a  hundred  abler  men. 
Nor  need  depend  upon  his  pen. 
Say  what  you  will  about  his  reading. 
You  never  can  defend  his  breeding; 
Who,  in  his  satires  running  riot. 
Could  never  leave  the  world  in  quiet ; 
Attacking  when  he  took  the  whim. 
Court,  dty,  camp — all  one  to  him. — 
But  why  would  he,  except  he  slobbered, 
Ofiend  our  patriot,  great  Sir  Robert, 
Whose  counsels  aid  the  sovereign  power 
To  save  the  nation,  every  hour  1 
What  scenes  of  evil  he  unravels 
In  satires,  libels,  lying  travels, 
Not  sparing  his  own  deigy  doth. 
But  eats  into  it,  like  a  moth  !" 

"  Perhaps  I  may  allow  the  Dean 
Had  too  much  satire  in  his  vein. 
And  seemM  detarmin*d  not  to  starve  it. 
Because  no  age  could  more  deserve  it. 
Yet  malice  never  was  his  aim ; 
He  lash*d  the  vice,  but  sparM  the  name. 
No  individual  could  resent. 
Where  thousands  equally  were  meant : 
His  satire  points  at  no  defect. 
But  what  all  mortals  may  correct ; 
For  he  abhorr'd  the  senseless  tribe 
Who  call  it  humour  when  they  gibe : 
He  spared  a  hump  or  crooked  nose, 
Whose  owners  set  not  up  for  beaux. 
True  genuine  dulness  mov*d  his  pity, 
Unless  it  offerM  to  be  witty. 
Those  who  their  ignorance  confest, 
He  ne*er  offended  with  a  jest ; 
But  laughM  to  hear  an  idiot  quote 
A  verse  from  Horace  leam'd  by  rote. 
Vice,  if  it  e*er  can  be  abashed. 
Must  be  or  ridiculM  or  lashM. 
If  you  resent  it,  who*s  to  blame  ? 
He  ndther  knows  you,  nor  your  name. 
Should  vice  expect  to  ^scape  rebuke 
Because  its  owner  is  a  duke  ? 


His  friendships,  stUl  to  hw  conjBn'd, 
.    Were  alwavs  of  the  middling  kind ; 
No  fook  of  rank,  or  mongrd  breed. 
Who  fain  would  pass  for  lords  indeed: 
Where  titles  give  no  right  or  power. 
And  peerase  is  a  witherM  flower. 
He  would  have  deem'd  it  a  disgrace, 
If  such  a  wretch  had  known  his  face. 
On  rural  squires,  that  kingdom*s  bane. 
He  vented  oft  his  wrath  in  vain : 
•**•**•  squires  to  market  brought. 
Who  sell  their  souls  and  •  •  •  •  for  nought : 

The  ••••••••go  joyful  badc^ 

To  rpb  the  church,  their  tenants  rack ; 
Go  snacks  with  •  •  •  •  •  justices. 

And  keep  the  peace  to  pick  up  fees ; 
In  every  job  to  have  a  share, 
A  gaol  or  turnpike  to  repair ; 
A  turn  •••••••  to  public  roads 

Commodious  to  their  own  abodes. 

*'^  He  never  thought  an  honour  done  him. 
Because  a  peer  was  proud  to  own  him : 
Would  rather  slip  aside,  and  choose 
To  talk  with  wits  in  dirty  shoes ; 
And  scorn  the  took  with  stars  and  garters. 
So  often  seen  caressing  Chartres. 
He  never  courted  men  in  station,' 
Nor  persons  held  in  admiration ; 
Of  no  man*s  greatness  was  afraid. 
Because  he  sought  for  no  man*s  aid. 
Though  trusted  long  in  great  afl&irs, 
He  gave  himself  no  hau^ty  airs : 
WiUiout  vegaiding  private  ends, 
Spent  all  his  credit  for  his  friends ; 
And  only  chose  the  wise  and  good ; 
No  flatterers ;  no  allies  in  Uood : 
But  succoured  virtue  in  distress. 
And  seldom  fail*d  of  good  suooeas ; 
As  numbers  in  their  hearts  must  own. 
Who,  but  for  hon,  had  been  unknown. 

^  He  kept  with  princes  due  decorum  ; 
Yet  never  stood  in  awe  before  'em. 
He  followed  David's  leaaaa  just; 
In  princes  never  put  his  trust : 
And,  would  you  make  him  truly  sour. 
Provoke  him  with  a  slave  in  power. 
The  Irish  senate  if  you  nam'd, 
With  what  impatience  he  declaimed ! 
Fair  Liberty  was  all  his  cry ; 
For  her  he  stood  prepared  to  die ; 
For  her  he  boldly  stood  alone ; 
For  her  he  oft  expos*d  his  own. 
Two  kingdoms,  just  as  faction  led. 
Had  set  a  price  upon  his  head ; 
But  not  a  traitor  could  be  found 
To  sell  him  for  six  hundred  pound. 

'^>Had  he  but  spared  his  tongue  and  pen. 
He  might  have  rose  like  other  men : 
But  power  was  never  in  his  thought. 
And  wealth  he  valued  not  a  groat : 
Ingratitude  he  often  found. 
And  pityM  those  who  meant  the  wound  ; 
But  kept  the  tenor  of  his  mind. 
To  merit  well  of  humankind ; 
Nor  made  a  sacrifice  of  those 
Who  still  were  true,  to  please  his  foes. 
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He  labourM  many  a  ftiiitleBs  hour, 
To  reconcile  his  mends  in  power ; 
Saw  mischief  by  a  faction  brewing. 
While  diey  punned  each  other's  ruin. 
But,  finding  vain  was  all  his  caie, 
He  left  the  court  in  mere  despair. 

''  And,  oh !  how  short  are  human  schemes  I 
Here  ended  all  our  golden  dreams. 
What  St.  John's  skill  in  state  affairs. 
What  Ormond*8  valour,  Oxford's  cares. 
To  save  their  sinking  country  lent. 
Was  all  destroy'd  by  one  event. 
Too  soon  that  precious  life  was  ended, 
On  which  alone  our  weal  dq>ended. 
When  up  a  dangerous  faction  starts. 
With  wrath  and  vengeance  in  their  hearts ; 
By  sdlenm  league  and  covenant  bound. 
To  ruin,  slaughter,  and  confound : 
To  tuxn  reliflion  to  a  fable. 
And  make  me  government  a  Babel : 
Pervert  (he  laws,  disgrace  the  gown, 
CoRupt  the  senate,  rob  the  crown ; 
To  sacrifice  old  England's  glory. 
And  make  her  infamous  in  story : 
MHien  such  a  tempest  shook  the  land. 
How  could  unguarded  virtue  stand  ? 

^*  With  horror,  grief,  despair,  the  Dean 
Bdicld  the  dire  destructive  scene : 
His  friends  in  exile,  or  the  Tower, 
Himself  within  the  frown  of  power ; 
Pursu'd  by  base  envenom'd  pens. 

Far  to  the  land  of  s and  fens ; 

A  servile  race,  in  foUy  nurs'd. 

Who  truckle  most  when  treated  worst. 

^*-  By  innocence  and  resolution. 
He  hove  continual  persecution ; 
While  numbers  to  preferment  rose, 
Whose  merit  was  to  be  his  foes : 
When  ev'n  his  own  familuur  fHends, 
Intent  upon  their  private  ends, 
Like  renegadoes  now  he  feels, 
Against  him  lifting  up  their  heels. 

''  The  Dean  did,  bvhis  pen,  defeat 
An  inftmous  destructive  cheat: 
Taught  fools  their  interest  how  to  know. 
And  gave  them  arms  to  ward  the  blow. 
Envy  hath  own'd  it  was  his  doing. 
To  save  that  hapless  land  from  ruin : 
While  they  who  at  the  steerage  stood. 
And  reap'd  the  profit,  sought  his  blood. 

^'  To  save  them  from  their  evil  fate, 
In  him  was  held  a  crime  of  state. 
A  wicked  monster  on  the  bench, 
Wlioee  fury  blood  could  never  quench : 
As  vile  and  profligate  a  villain 
As  modem  Scroggs,  or  old  Tressiliao ; 
Wlio  long  all  justice  had  discarded. 
Nor  fear'd  he  God,  nor  num  regarded ; 
Vow'd  on  the  Dean  his  rage  to  vent, 
And  make  him  of  his  seal  repent: 
But  Heaven  his  innocence  defends, 
The  grateful  people  stand  his  friends; 
Not  strains  of  law,  nor  judges'  frown. 
Nor  topics  brought  to  please  the  crown, 
Nor  witness  hir'd,  nor  jury  pick'd^ 
Prevail  to  bring  him  in  convict 


"  In  exile,  with  a  steady  heart, 
He  spent  his  life's  declining  part, 
Where  fdly,  pride,  and  faction  sway  ;^ 
Remote  from  St.  John,  Pope,  and  Gkiy." 

'*  Alas,  poor  Dean  I  his  only  scope 
Was  to  be  neld  a  misanthrope. 
This  into  general  odium  drew  him. 
Which  if  he  lik'd,  much  good  may't  do  him. 
His  seal  was  not  to  lash  our  crimes, 
But  discontent  against  the  times : 
For,  had  we  made  liim  timely  offers 
To  raise  his  post,  or  fill  his  coffers. 
Perhaps  he  might  have  truckled  down. 
Like  other  breSiren  of  his  gown ; 
For  party  he  would  scarce  have  bled : — 
I  say  no  more — because  he's  dead. — 
What  writings  has  he  left  bdiind  ?" 

'^  I  hear  they're  of  a  different  kind: 
A  few  in  verse ;  but  most  in  pros^--" 

'^  Some  high.flown  pamphlets,  I  suppose : — 
An  scribbled  in  the  worst  of  times, 
To  palliate  his  friend  Oxford's  crimes ; 
To  praise  Queen  Anne,  nay  more,  defend  her, 
As  never  favouring  the  Pretender : 
Or  libek  yet  concod'd  fVom  sight. 
Against  the  court  to  show  his  spite; 
Perhaps  his  travels,  part  the  third ; 
A  lie  at  every  second  word — 
Offensive  to  a  loyal  ear : — 
But — not  one  sermon,  you  may  swear." 

^*-  He  knew  a  hundred  pleasmg  stories,    . 
With  all  the  turns  of  Whigs  and  Tories : 
Was  cheerful  to  his  dying-day. 
An  friends  li^ould  let  him  have  his  way. 

^^  As  for  his  works  in  verse  or  prose, 
I  own  myself  no  judge  of  those. 
Nor  can  1  tell  what  critics  thought  them ; 
But  this  I  know,  all  people  boi^t  them. 
As  with  a  moral  view  design'd 
To  please  and  to  reform  nunkind : 
And,  if  he  often  miss'd  his  aim. 
The  world  must  own  it  to  theur  shame, 
The  praise  is  his,  and  theirs  the  blame. 
He  gave  the  little  wealth  he  had 
To  build  a  house  for  fools  and  mad ; 
To  show,  by  one  satiric  touch. 
No  nation  wanted  it  so  much. 
That  kingdom  he  hath  left  his  debtor,  '  • 
I  wish  it  soon  may  have  a  better. 
And,  since  you  diead  no  further  lashes, 
Methinks  you  may  forgive  his  ashes." 


A  CHARACTER,  PANEGYRICy  AND  DR. 
SCRIPTION  OF  THE  LEGION-CLUB. 

1736. 

As  I  stroll  the  dty,  oft  I 

See  a  building  large  and  loftv. 

Not  a  bow-shot  from  the  college ; 

Half  the  globe  from  sense  and  knowledge : 

By  the  prudent  architect, 

PJac'd  against  the  church  direct. 
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Making  oood  thy  atatid«me*i  jest, 

^*  Near  lEe  chtirdr* — ^you  know  the  ieat« 

Tell  ua,  what  the  pile  containa? 
Many  a  head  that  h^ds  no  brains. 
These  demoniacs  let  me  dub 
With  the  name  of  Legion-dub. 
Sach  assemblies,  you  might  swear, 
Meet  when  butdiers  bait  a  bear ; 
Such  a  noise,  and  such  haranguing. 
When  a  brodier-thief  is  hanging : 
Such  a  rout  and  such  a  rabble 
Run  to  hear  Jack-pudding  gabble ; 
Such  a  crowd  their  ordure  tfaiowB 
On  a  far  less  villain^s  nose. 

Could  I  from  the  building's  top 
Hesr  the  rattling  thunder  drop, 
While  the  devtt  upon  the  roof 
^If  the  deyil  be  thunder.proof) 
Should  with  poker  fiery  red 
Crack  the  stones,  and  melt  the  lead ; 
I^rive  them  down  on  every  skull, 
While  the  den  of  thieves  is  full ; 
Quite  destroy  the  harpies'  nest : 
How  might  then  our  isle  be  blest! 
For  divines  allow  that  Ood 
Sometimes  makes  the  devil  his  rod ; 
And  the  gospel  will  inform  us, 
He  can  punish  sins  enormous. 

Yet  should  Swift  endow  the  schools 
For  his  Umatics  and  fools 
With  a  rood  or  two  of  land, 
I  allow  the  pile  may  stand. 
You  perhaps  will  ask  n^  Why  so  ? 
But  it  is  with  this  proviso : 
Since  the  house  is  Uke  to  last. 
Let  the  royal  grant  be  pass'd, 
That  the  dub  have  right  to  dwell. 
Each  within  his  proper  cdl. 
With  a  passage  left  to  creep  in. 
And  a  hole  above  for  peeping. 
Let  them,  when  they  once  get  in. 
Sell  the  nation  for  a  pin ; 
While  Uiey  sit  a-picking  straws. 
Let  them  rave  at  making  laws ; 
While  they  never  hold  meir  tongue, 
Let  them  dabble  in  their  dung : 
Let  them  form  a  grand  committee, 
How  to  plague  and  starve  the  dty : 
Let  them  stare,  and  storm,  and  frown. 
When  they  see  a  clergy  gown ; 
Let  them,  ere  they  crack  a  louse, 
Call  for  th'  orders  of  the  house ; 
Let  them,  with  their  gosling  quiUs, 
Scribble  senseless  heads  of  byk 
We  may,  while  they  strain  their  throats,  - 
Wipe  oar  a-^  with  thdr  votes. 

Let  Sir  Tom,  that  nunpant  ass, 
Stuifhis  guts  with  flax  and  grass ; 
But,  before  the  priest  lie  fleeces, 
Tesr  the  Bible  all  to  pieces : 
At  the  parsons,  Tom,  halloo,  boy. 
Worthy  oflfsjnring  of  a  shoe-boy. 
Footman,  trsitor,  vile  seducer, 
Perjur' d  rebel,  brib'd  accuser. 
Lay  thy  paltry  privilege  aside, 
Spnmg  fiom  papists,  and  a  regicide; 


Fall  a-worUng  like  a  mole. 
Raise  the  dut  about  your  hole. 

Come,  assist  me.  Muse  ob^ent ! 
Let  us  try  some  new  expedient ; 
Shift  the  scene  for  half  an  hour. 
Time  and  place  are  in  thy  power. 
Thither,  sentle  Muse,  conduct  me ; 
I  shall  ask,  and  you  instruct  me. 

See,  the  Muse  unbars  the  gate ! 
Hark,  the  monkeys,  how  they  pfate ! 

All  ye  gods  who  rule  the  soul  I 
Styx,  through  hell  whose  waters  rail  1 
Let  me  be  aUow'd  to  tell 
What  I  heard  in  yonder  heD. 

Near  the  door  an  entrance  gapes. 
Crowded  round  with  antic  shapes, 
Poverty,  and  grief,  and  care, 
Causdess  joy,  and  true  despair  ; 
Discord,  periwigged  with  snakes- 
See  the  dreadful  strides  she  takes ! 

By  this  odious  oew  beset, 
I  began  to  rage  and  fret,  , 

And  resolv'd  to  break  their  pates. 
Ere  we  enter'd  at  the  gates ; 
Had  not  Clio  in  the  nick 
Whisper'd  me,  *'  Iaj  down  vour  stidc** 
What,  said  I,  is  this  the  madhouse  ? 
These,  she  answer'd,  are  but  shadows^ 
Phantoms  bodyless  and  vain. 
Empty  visions  of  the  brain. 

In  the  porch  Briareus  stands ; 
Shows  a  bribe  in  all  his  hands ; 
Briareus  the  secretary. 
But  we  mortals  call  him  Carey. 
When  the  rogues  their  country  fleece. 
They  may  hope  for  pence  a.piece. 

CUo,  who  had  been  so  wise 
To  put  on  a  fool's  disguise, 
To  bespeak  some  approbation, 
And  be  thought  a  near  relation. 
When  she  saw  three  hundred  brutea 
AH  involv'd  in  wild  disputes. 
Roaring  tifl  their  lungs  woe  spent, 
Privil^^  of  Parliament  I 
Now  a  new  misfortune  feds. 
Breading  to  be  laid  by  th'  beds. 
Never  durst  the  Muse  before 
Enter  that  infernal  door. 
Clio,  stifled  with  the  smeU, 
Into  spleen  and  vapours  feU, 
By  the  Stygian  streams  that  flew 
From  the  (fire  infectious  crew. 
Not  the  stench  of  Lake  Avemus 
Could  have  more  offended  her  nose  ; 
Had  she  flown  but  o'er  the  top, 
She  had  fdt  her  pinions  drop. 
And  by  exhalations  dire. 
Though  a  goddess,  must  expire. 
In  a  fright  she  crept  away  ; 
Bravdy  I  resolv'd  to  stay. 

When  I  saw  the  keeper  frown. 
Tipping  him  with  half  a  crown. 
Now,  said  I,  we  are  akne^ 
Name  your  heroes  one  by  one. 

Who  is  that  hdl-^eatur'd  brmwkr  ? 
Is  it  Satan?  No,  'tis  Waller. 
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In  what  figoKd  can  »  baid  dress 
Jack,  the  grandaoa  of  Sir  Haidieas  ? 
Honest  keeper,  drive  him  further, 
In  his  looks  are  heU  and  murther ; 
See  the  soowling  visase  drop, 
Jast  as  when  he  muiaer'd  T — p. 
Keeper,  show  me  where  to  fix 
On  the  puppy  pair  of  Dicks ; 
Bj  their  lantern  jaws  and  leathern, 
You  might  swear  they  hoth  are  brethren : 
Dick  Fitsbaker,  Dick  the  player, 
Old  acquaintance,  are  you  there  ? 
Dear  oompanions  hug  and  kiss, 
Toast  Old  Glorious  in  your  _: 
Tie  them,  keeper,  in  a  tether, 
Let  them  stanre  and  stink  together; 
Both  are  apt  to  be  unruly. 
Lash  them  dafly,  lash  them  duly ; 
Thoufl^  'tis  hopeless  to  reclaim  them. 
Scorpion  rods  perhaps  may  tame  them. 

Keeper,  yon  old  aotaid  smoke, 
Sweedy  snoring  in  his  doke; 
Who  is  he  ?  'tis  humdrum  Wynne, 
Half  encompaas'd  by  his  kin : 
Theve  obsenre  the  tribe  of  Bingham, 
For  he  nerer  fidls  to  bring  'em  ; 
While  he  sleeps  the  whole  debate, 
They  wbauanf  e  round  him  wait ; 
Yet  would  ^adl?  see  the  hunks 
In  his  giBve,  ana  search  his  tnmkl. 
See,  tbey  gently  twitch  his  coat. 
Just  to  yawn  snd  give  his  vote, 
Alwm  Arm  in  his  Tocation, 
For  the  court,  against  the  nation. 

Those  are  aZ^,  Jack  and  Bob, 
First  in  every  wicked  job. 
Son  and  brodier  to  a  queer 
Brain-sick  brute,  they  call  a  peer. 
We  nnist  give  them  better  quarter, 
For  their  ancestor  trod  mortar. 
And  H— th,  to  boast  hi9  fame, 
On  a  AbxanBy  cut  his  name. 

There  sit  Clonents,  P.  ks,  and  Harrison : 
How  they  swagger  ftom  their  gsrrison ; 
Such  a  triplet  could  you  tell 
Wlioe  to  find  on  this  side  hell  ? 
Harrison,  and  D— ks,  and  Clements, 
Keeper,  see  Aey  have  their  payments  $ 
Every  mischiers  in  their  hearts ; 
IT  t^  fro,  *tis  want  of  parts. 

Bless  us,  Moigan  I  art  thou  there,  man ! 
Ble«  mine  eyes  I  art  dMm  the  chafarman ! 


Chainnan  to  your  damn'd  committee ! 
Yet  I  look  on  thee  with  pity. 
Dreadful  sight !  what  I  learned  Moigan 
MetamorplMs'd  to  a  Gorgon  ? 
For  thy  hoirid  looks,  I  own. 
Half  convert  me  to  a  stone. 
Hast  thou  been  so  long  at  school. 
Now  to  turn  a  factious  tool  ? 
Alma  Mater  was  thy  mother, 
Every  young  divine  thy  brother. 
Thou,  a  disobedient  varlet. 
Treat  thy  mother  like  a  harlot ! 
Thou  ungrateful  to  thy  teadiers. 
Who  are  all  grown  reverend  preachers  I 
Morgan,  would  it  not  surprise  one  f 
Turn  thy  nourishment  to  poison ! 
When  you  walk  amone  your  books, 
Thev  reproach  you  wiUi  their  looks : 
Bind  them  fast,  or  from  their  shelves 
They  will  come  and  right  themselves  ; 
Homer,  Plutarch,  Virgil,  Fhuxus, 
AH  in  arms  prepare  to  back  us. 
Soon  repent,  or«put  to  slaughter 
Every  Greek  and  Roman  author. 
Will  you  in  your  faction^s  phrase^ 
Send  the  dcrgy  all  to  graae, 
And,  to  make  your  project  pass. 
Leave  them  not  a  blade  of  grass? 

How  I  want  thee,  humorous  Hogarth  t 
Thou,  I  hear,  a  pleasing  rogue  art. 
Were  but  you  and  I  acquainted. 
Every  monster  should  be  painted  z 
You  should  try  your  gravmg-tools 
On  this  odious  group  of  foob : 
Draw  the  beasts  as  I  describe  them 
From  their  features,  wliile  I  gibe  them  f 
Draw  them  like;  for  I  assure  you  - 
Yon  win  need  no  car'catura ; 
Draw  them  so  Aat  we  may  trace 
AU  the  soul  in  every  &oe. 

Keeper,  I  must  now  retire, 
'  You  have  done  what  I  desire : 
But  I  feel  my  spirits  spent 
With  the  nofaie,  the  sight,  the  scent 
^«  Pray  be  patient;  you  shall  find 
Half  the  best  are  stiU  behind : 
You  hsve  hardly  seen  a  score ; 
I  can  show  two  hundred  more." 
Keeper,  I  have  seen  enough — 
Taldng  then  a  pinch  of  snufl^ 
I  conmded,  looking  round  them, 
^  May  tfaefar  god,  the  devil,  confound  them  I" 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  SEASONS. 

8HOWEE8  IN  SP&INO. 

The  North-east  spends  his  rage ;  he  now  shut  up 
Within  his  iron  cave,  th*  efiusive  South 
Warms  ^e  wide  air,  and  o*cr  the  void  of  heaven 
Breathes  the  hig  clouds  with  vernal  showers  distent. 
At  first  a  dusky  wreath  they  seem  to  rise. 
Scarce  staining  ether,  but  by  swift  degrees. 
In  heaps  on  heaps  the  doubled  vapour  saUs, 
Along  the  loaded  sky,  and,  mincling  deep, 
Sits  on  the  horizon  round,  a  settkd  gloom ; 
Not  such  as  wintry  storms  on  mortals  shed, 
Oppressing  life,  but  lovely,  gentle,  kind, 
And  full  of  ev'ry  hope,  of  ev'ry  joy. 
The  wish  of  Nature.    Gradual  sinks  the  breete 
Into  a  perfect  calm,  that  not  a  breath 
Is  heard  to  quiver  through  the  dosing  woods. 
Or  rustling  turn  the  many-twinkling leaves 
Of  aspin  talL    Th'  uncurling  floods,  difRis*d 
In  gUssy  breadtli,  seem  through  delusive  lapae 
FoKgetful  of  their  course.    'Tis  silence  all. 
And  pleasing  expectation.    Herds  and  flocks  > 
Drop  the  dry  sprig,  and,  mute-imp]oring,  eye 
The  falling  veidure.     Hush*d  in  short  suspense, 
The  plumy  people  streak  their  wings  with  oil. 
To  throw  the  lucid  moisture  trickling  ofi; 
And  wait  th'  approaching  sign  to  strike  at  once 
Into  the  gen*ral  choir.    £v*n  mountains,  vales, 
And  fbrests  seem  impatient  to  denoand 
The  momis*d  sweetness.    Man  superior  walks 
Amia  the  glad  creation,  musing  praise, 
And  looking  lively  gratitude.    At  last 
The  clouds  consign  their  treasures  to  the  fields, 
And,  sofUy  shaking  on  the  dimpled  pool 
Prelusive  drops,  let  all  their  moisture  flow 
In  large  effusion  o*er  the  fireshenM  world. 
The  stealing  shower  ii  scarce  to  patter  heard 
By  sudi  as  wander  throu^  the  forest  walks. 
Beneath  th*  umbrageous  multitude  of  leaves. 

ANOLixa. 

Now  when  the  first  foul  torrent  of  the  brooks. 
Swelled  with  the  venal  rains,  is  ebbM  away. 
And,  whitening,  down  their  mo8sy-tinctur*d  stream 
Descends  the  billowy  foam,  now  is  the  time. 
While  yet  the  dark-brown  water  aids  the  giiile, 
To  tempt  the  trout.    The  weH-dissembled  fly. 
The  roo,  fine  tapering  with  dastic  spring, 
8natch*d  from  the  hoary  steed,  the  floating  line, 
And  all  thy  slender  wat*ry  stores  prepare ; — 
When  with  his  livdy  ray  the  potent  sun 
Has  pierced  the  streams,  and  rous'd  the  finny  race ; 


Then,  issuing  cheerful,  to  thy  sport  repair ; 

Chief,  should  the  western  breeses  curling  play. 

And  light  o*er  ether  bear  the  shadowy  douds. 

High  to  their  fount,  this  day,  amid  the  hiUs 

And  woodlands  warbling  round,  trace  up  the  brooks; 

The  next,  pursue  their  rocky-channd'd  maze 

Down  to  the  river,  in  whose  ample  wave 

Their  little  Naiads  love  to  sport  at  large. 

Just  in  the  dubious  point,  where  with  the  pool 

Is  mlx'd  the  trembling  stream,  or  where  it  boils 

Around  the  stone,  or  from  the  hollowed  bank 

Reverted,  plajrs  in  undulating  flow. 

There  throw,  nice  judging,  l£e  dduaive  fly. 

And,  as  you  lead  it  rmind  in  artfbl  curve, 

Wid^  eye  attentive  mark  the  springing  game.    ' 

Straight  as  above  the  surface  of  the  flood 

They  wanton  rise,  or  urg'd  bv  hunger  leap. 

Then  fix  with  gentle  twitch  the  barbed  hook; 

Some  lightly  tossing  to  the  grassy  bank. 

And  to  the  shdving  shore  dow-dragging  some, 

With  various  hand  proportion^  to  thdr  fosoe. 

If  yet  too  young,  and  easQy  decdv'd, 

A  worthless  pnrv  scarce  bends  your  pliant  rod. 

Him,  piteous  of  his  youth,  and  the  short  space 

He  has  enjoy*d  the  vital  light  of  heav'n. 

Soft  disengage,  and  back  into  the  stream 

The  speckled  captive  throw ;  but  should  you  lure 

From  his  dark  haunt,  beneath  the  tai^kd  roota 

Of  pendent  trees,  the  monarch  of  the  brook. 

Behoves  you  then  to  ply  your  finest  art. 

Long  time  he,  fdlowing  cautious,  scans  the  fly. 

And  oft  attempts  to  seise  it,  but  as  oft 

The  dimpled  water  speaks  his  jealous  fear ; 

At  last,  while  haply  o*er  the  shaded  sun 

Passes  a  doud,  he  desperate  takes  the  death 

With  sullen  plunge:  at  once  he  darts  along, 

Deep^truck,  and  runs  out  all  the  lengthened  fine; 

Then  seeks  the  farthest  ooie,  the  shdfring  weed. 

The  cavemM  bank,  his  old  secure  abode. 

And  flies  aloft,  and  flounces  round  the  pool, 

Indignant  of  the  guile.    With  yielding  hand. 

That  feels  hhn  still,  yet  to  his  mrious  course 

Gives  way,  you,  now  retiring,  following  now 

Across  the  stream,  exhaust  his  idle  rage. 

Till  floating  broad  upon  his  breathless  side. 

And  to  his  fate  abandon*d,  to  the  shore 

You  gaily  drag  your  unresisting  prize. 

Thus  pass  Sie  tcmp*rate  hours ;  but  when  the  son 
Shakes  from  his  noonday  throne  the  8catt*ring  douds, 
Ev*n  shooting  listless  languor  through  the  deeps. 
Thai  seek  the  bank  where  flowering  elders  crowd. 
Where  scattered  wild  the  lily  of  the  vale 
Its  balmy  essence  breathes,  where  cowdips  hang 
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The  dewy  head,  where  puiple  violets  lurk. 

With  an  the  lowly  children  of  the  shade; 

Or  lie  redinM  beneath  yon  spreading  ash 

Hung  o'er  the  steep ;  whence  home  on  liquid  wing 

The  sounding  culver  shoots ;  or  where  the  hawk 

High  in  the  beetling  cliff  bis  eyry  builds ; 

There  let  the  classic  page  thy  fancy  lead 

Through  rural  scenes,  such  as  the  Mantuan  swan 

Faints  in  the  matchless  harmony  of  song ; 

Or  catch  thyself  the  landscape,  gliding  swift 

Athwart  imagination's  vivid  eye ; 

Or  by  the  vocal  woods  and  waters  lullM, 

And  lost  in  lonely  musing,  in  the  dream 

ConfusM  of  careless  solitude,  wtiere  mix 

Ten  thousand  wandering  images  of  things, 

Soothe  ev*ry  gust  of  passion  into  peace, 

AU  but  the  swellings  of  the  soften*d  heart. 

That  waken,  not  disturb,  the  tranquil  mind. 

BIRDS  IN  spmyG. 

When  first  the  soul  of  love  is  sent  abroad, 
Waim  through  the  vital  air,  and  on  the  heart 
Hannonious  seises,  the  gay  troops  begia, 
In  gadlant  thought,  to  plume  the  painted  wing, 
And  try  again  2ie  long.forgotten  strain, 
At  first  iaint-warbled ;  but  no  sooner  grows 
The  soft  infiision  prevalent  and  wide. 
Than,  all  alive,  at  once  their  joy  o'eifiows 
In  music  unconfin*d.    Up  springs  the  lark, 
Shrill-voicM  and  loud,  the  messenger  of  mom ; 
Ere  yet  tfae  shadows  fly,  he  mounted  sings 
Amid  the  dawning  clouds,  and  from  their  haunts 
Calls  up  tfae  tuneful  nations.     £v*ry  copse 
Deep-tangled,  tree  irregular,  and  bush 
Bending  with  dewy  moisture  o*er  the  heads 
Of  the  coy  choristers  that  lodge  within, 
Is  prodigal  of  harmony.     Tlue  thrush 
And  woodlaik,  o*er  the  kind  contending  throng 
Superior  heard,  run  through  the  sweetest  lengm 
Of  notes ;  whoi  list*ning  Philomela  deigns 
To  let  them  ioy,  and  purposes,  in  thought 
£late,  to  make  her  night  excel  their  day. 
The  bkckbud  whistles  from  the  thorny  brake ; 
The  mellow  bulfinch  answers  from  the  grove ; 
Nor  are  the  linnets,  o'er  the  flow'ring  furie 
Pour'd  out  profusely,  silent.    Join*d  to  these, 
Innum'rous  songsters,  in  the  fresh*ning  shade 
Of  new-spnmg  leaves,  their  modulations  mix 
MelMuous :  uie  jay,  the  rook,  the  daw. 
And  each  harsh  pipe,  discordant  heard  alone, 
Aid  the  full  concert,  while  the  stock-dove  breathes 
A  meUnchifly  murmur  through  the  whole. 

*Tis  love  oreates  their  meli^y,  and  aU 
This  waste  of  music  is  the  voice  of  love. 

•  •  •  •  « 

Connubial  leagues  agreed,  to  the  deep  woods. 
They  haste  away,  all  as  their  fimcy  leads^ 
Pleasure,  or  food,  or  secret  safety,  prompts ; 
That  nature's  great  command  may  be  obey*d  t 
Nor  all  the  sweet  sensations  they  perceive 
Indulg'd  in  vain.    Some  to  the  holly  hedge 
Nestl&g  repair,  and  to  the  thicket  some ; 
Some  to  the  rude  protection  of  the  thorn 
Commit  their  feeble  offspring ;  the  deft  tree 
Offers  its  kind  concealment  to  a  few. 
Their  food  its  insects,  and  its  moss  their,  nests : 


Others  apart,  far  in  the  grassy  dale 

Or  rough'ning  waste  theh*  humble  texture  weave : 

But  most  in  woodland  solitudes  delight. 

In  unfrequented  glooms  or  shaggy  banks, 

Steep,  and  divided  by  a  babbling  brook. 

Whose  murmurs  soothe  them  all  the  livelong  day, 

Mullen  by  kind  duty  fixt.    Among  the  roots 

Of  hazel  pendent  o^er  the  plaintive  stream, 

They  frame  the  first  foundation  of  their  domes, 

Dry  sprigs  of  trees,  in  artful  fabric  laid, 

And  bound  with  day  together.    Now  'tis  nought 

But  restless  hurry  t}m>ugh  the  busy  air. 

Beat  by  unnumber'd  wings.    The  shallow  sweeps 

The  slimy  pool,  to  buUd  his  hanging  house 

Intent :  ana  often  ftom  the  careless  back 

Of  herds  and  flocks  a  thousand  tugging  bills 

Pluck  hair  and  wool ;  and  oft,  when  unobBerv*d, 

Steal  from  the  bam  a  straw ;  till  soft  and  warm, 

Clean  and  complete,  their  habitation  grows. 

As  thus  the  patient  dam  assiduous  sits, 
Not  to  be  tempted  from  her  tender  task 
Or  by  sharp  hunger  or  by  smooth  ddight, 
Though  the  whole  looscnM  spring  aromid  her  bbws 
Her  sympathising  lover  takes  his  stand 
High  on  the  opponent  bank,  and  ceasdess  atogs 
The  tedious  time  away ;  or  else  supplies 
Her  place  a  moment,  while  she  sudden  flits 
To  pick  the  scanty  meal.    Th'  appointed  time 
With  pious  toil  fulfill'd,  the  callow  young, 
WaxmM  and  expanded  into  perfect  life, 
Their  brittle  bondage  break,  and  come  to  light ; 
A  hdpless  family !  demanding  food 
With  constant  clamour :  O  what  passions  then. 
What  mdtmg  scndments  of  kindly  care. 
On  the  new  parent  sei2e !  away  they  fly 
Affectionate,  and,  undesiring,  bear 
The  most  ddidous  morsd  to  their  young. 
Which  equally  distributed,  again 
The  seaidi  begins.    Ev'n  so  a  gentle  pair, 
By  fortune  sunk,  but  form*d  of  generous  mould, 
And  charm*d  with  cares  beyond  the  vulgar  breast,  . 
In  some  lone  cot  amid  the  distant  woods, 
Sustain*d  alone  by  providential  Heav*n, 
Oft  as  they,  weeping,  eye  their  infant  train. 
Check  their  own  appetites,  and  give  them  aU. 

Nor  toil  alone  they  scorn ;  exalting  love, 
By  the  great  Father  of  the  Spring  inspired, 
Gives  instant  courage  to  the  fearful  race, 
And  to  the  sunple  art    With  stealthy  wing. 
Should  some  rude  foot  their  woody  haunts  molest,' . 
Amid  the  neighboring  bush  they  silent  drop. 
And  whirring  thence,  as  if  alarm*d,  deodve 
Th*  unfeeling  sdiod-boy.    Hence  around  the  head ' 
Of  wand'ring  swain  the  white«wing*d  plover  wheels  - 
Her  sounding  flight,  and  then  directly  on, 
In  long  excursion,  skims  the  levd  lawn 
To  tempt  him  from  her  nest    The  wild-duek  hence  - 
0*er  the  rough  moss,  and  o*cr  the  trackless  waste 
The  heath-hen  flutters :  pious  fraud !  to-lead 
The  hot-pursuing  spaniel  far  astray. 

Be  not  the  Muse  asham'd  here  to  bemoan 
Her  brothers  of  the  grove,  by  tyrant  man 
Inhuman  caught,  and  in  the  narrow  cage 
From  liberty  cont'd  and  boundless  air. 
Dull  are  the  pretty  slaves,  their  plumage  dull. 
Ragged,. and  all  its  bright* ning  lustre  lost ; 
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Nor  is  that  sprightly  wiUUiess  in  thai  notes 
MHucfa,  dear  tsSSi  vig*ioiu,  warbles  fimm  the  beech. 

But  let  not  chief  ttie  nightingale  lament 
Her  niin*d  caie,  too  delicately  fram*d 
To  brook  the  harsh  confinement  of  the  cage. 
Oft  when  returning  with  her  loaded  bill, 
Th*  astonishM  mother  finds  a  vacant  nest, 
By  the  hard  hand  of  unrelenting  downs 
Robb'd  i-^io  the  ground  the  vain  provision  fidls ; 
Her  pinions  ruffle,  and  low-drooping,  scarce 
Can  bear  the  mourner  to  the  poplar  shade, 
Where,  all  sbandon*d  to  despair,  she  sings 
Her  sorrows  through  the  night,  and  on  the  bough 
8ole  sitting,  still  at  ev'ry  dying  fall 
Takes  up  again  her  lamentable  strain 
Of  winding  woe,  till,  wide  around,  the  woods 
Si^  to  her  song,  and  with  fier  wail  resound. 

But  now  the  featherM  youth  their  fonner  bounds, 
Ardent,  disdain,  and,  weighing  oft  their  wings, 
Demand  the  firee  possession  of  the  sky. 
This  one  glad  office  more,  and  then  dissolves 
Parental  love  at  once,  now  needless  grown. 
Unlavish  wisdom  never  works  in  vain. 
'Tis  on  some  evening,  sunny,  grateful,  mild. 
When  nought  but  balm  is  breathing  thro*  the  woods, 
With  yellow  lustre  bright,  that  the  new  tribes 
Visit  the  spacious  heavens,  and  look  abroad 
On  nature's  common,  far  as  they  can  see, 
Or  wing  their  range  and  pasture.    0*er  tfie  boughs 
Dancing  about,  still  at  the  giddy  verge 
Their  resolution  fails ;  their  pinions  still 
In  loose  libration  stretched,  to  trust  the  void  * 
Trembling  refuse,  till  down  before  them  fly 
The  parent  giiidn,  and  chide,  exhort,  command. 
Or  push  them  off.    The  suxginff  air  recei^ns 
Its  plumy  burden^  and  their  self-taught  wings 
Winnow  the  waving  dement.    On  ground 
Alighted,  bolder  up  again  they  lead, 
Fwrtba  and  farther  on,  the  lengthening  flight, 
Till,  vamsh'd  ev'ry  fear,  and  ev'ry  pow*r 
Roused  into  life  and  actUm,  light  in  air 
Th*  acquitted  parents  see  their  soaring  race, 
And,  once  rejoidng,  never  know  them  more. 

High  from  the  summit  of  a  craggy  dif^ 
Hung  o'er  the  deep,  such  as  amasing  frowns 
On  utmost  Kilda's  shore,  whose  londy  race 
Resign  the  setting  sun  to  Indian  wcdds, 
The  royal  eagle  anwB  his  vigorous  yovuaa^ 
Strong  pounc*d,  and  ardent  with  patemiJ  fire : 
Now  fit  to  raise  a  kingdom  of  their  own. 
He  drives  them  from  his  fort,  the  tow'ring  seat 
For  ages  of  his  empire,  whidi  in  peace 
Unstained  he  holds,  while  many  a  league  to  sea 
He  winffs  his  course,  and  preys  in  distant  isles. 

ShouM  1  mv  steps  turn  to  the  rural  seat. 
Whose  lofty  elms  and  venerable  oaks 
Invite  the  rook,  who  high  amid  the  boughs, 
In  early  spring,  his  airy  dty  builds, 
And  ccaswess  caws  amusive;  there,  wdLpleaa'd, 
I  might  the  various  polity  survey 
Of  the  mix'd  household  kind.    The  careful  hen 
Calls  all  her  chirping  family  around. 
Fed  and  defended  by  the  fearless  codk. 
Whose  breast  with  ardour  flames  as  on  he  walks 
Graceful,  and  crows  defiance.    In  the  pond 
The  findy-chequer'd  duck  before  her  train 


Rows  garrukms.    The  staldy-ialliag  twn 

Gives  out  his  snowy  plumage  to  the  gale, 

And  arching  moud  his  neck,  with  oary  feet 

Bears  fbrwud  fierce,  and  guards  his  osier-isle, 

Protective  of  his  young.    The  turkey  lOf^ 

Loud  threatening,  reddens;  while  the peaoodc  qoeads 

His  ev'ry-colour*d  glory  to  the  sua. 

And  swims  in  ndiimt  majesty  along. 

0*er  the  whole  homdy  scene  the  cooing  dove 

Flies  thick  in  am*rous  chase,  and  wanton  rolls 

The  glancing  eye,  and  turns  the  diangeful  neck. 


The  meek-ey*d  mom  appears,  mother  of  dewa. 
At  first  faintigleaming  in  the  dappled  east. 
Blue  through  the  dusk  the  smokinff  cunents  shine, 
And  from  the  bladed  fidd  the  fearful  hare 
Limps  awkward ;  wliile  along  the  fbnst  ^ade 
The  wild  deer  trip,  and  often  tuminjg,  gaie 
At  early  passenger.    Music  awakes 
The  native  voice  of  undisaembled  joy. 
And  thick  around  the  woodland  hymns  arise. 
Rous*d  by  the  oock,  the  soon-dad  shepherd  leaves 
His  mossy  cottage,  where  with  peace  he  dwdk, 
And  from  the  crowded  fold  in  order  drives 
His  flock  to  taste  the  verdure  of  the  mom. 

SHEEP-SHEARIirG. 

Rushing  thence  in  one  difiusive  band. 
They  drive  the  troubled  fbcks,  by  many  a  dog 
Compdl'd,  to  where  the  masv-running  brook 
Forms  a  deep  pod;  this  bank  afampt  and  high. 
And  that  fair  spreading  in  a  pebbled  shore. 
Uig'd  tp  the  giddy  brink,  much  is  the  toil. 
The  clamour  mucu  of  men,  and  boys,  and  dogs, 
Ere  the  soft  fearful  people  to  the  flood 
Commit  their  woolly  sides;  and  oft  the  swain. 
On  some  impatient  seising,  hurls  them  in : 
Embdden'd  then,  nor  hesitating  more. 
Fast,  fast  they  plunge  amid  the  flashing  waTe, 
And,  panting,  labour  to  the  farthest  shore. 
Repeated  th^  tfll  deep  the  well-washM  fleece 
Has  drunk  the  flood,  and  from  his  lively  hanat 
The  tron^  is  banished  by  the  sovdid  stream, 
Heavy,  and  dripping,  to  the  breezy  brow 
Slow  move  the  hsmdess  race,  where,  as  they  spftsd 
Their  swdling  treasures  to  the  sunny  rmy. 
Inly  disturb'^  and  wond*ring  what  this  wild 
Outrageous  tumult  means,  their  load  complaints 
The  country  fill,  and,  tos8*d  from  rock  to  rock. 
Incessant  bleatings  run  around  the  hiUa. 
At  last,  of  snowy  white,  the  gatherM  flocfa 
Are  in  the'wattled  pen  innum'rouB  pn»*d. 
Head  above  head ;  and  rang'd  in  fauty  raw* 
The  shepherds  sit,  and  whet  the  sounding  abean. 
The  housewife  waits  to  rbU  her  fleecy  stores, 
With  all  her  gay-dress'd  maids  attndinff  nmad. 
One,  chief,  in  giadous  dignity  endnon'^ 
Shines  o*er  the  rest  the  past'nl  queen,  and  TKf% 
Her  smiles^  sweeubeaming,  on  her  diepherd-king ; 
While  the  f^  drde  round  them  yidd  that  aook 
To  festive  mirth,  and  wit  that  knows  no  gaU. 
Meantime  their  joyous  task  goes  on  raaoe; 
Some  mingling  stir  the  mdted  tar,  and  some 
Deep  on  the  new-shom  vagrant*s  heaving  side 
To  stamp  his  master's  dphor  ready  stand  ; 
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Otlien  th'  iiawflling  wether  drag  Along ; 
And»  gbHTiiig  in  his  might,  the  stuidy  boy 
Holds  by  the  twisted  horns  th'  indignant  lanu 
Behold  where  bound,  and  of  its  robe  bereft 
By  needy  man,  that  all-depending  lord. 
How  meek,  how  patient,  the  mild  creature  lies ! 
What  softness  in  its  melancholy  face, 
What  dumbwcomplaining  innocence  appears ! 
Fear  not,  ye  gcntte  tribes  !  'tis  not  the  knife 
Of  horrid  slaughter  that  is  o*er  you  wavM ; 
No,  'tis  the  tender  swain's  well-^ided  shears, 
Who  having  now,  to  pay  his  annual  care, 
BorrowM  your  fleece,  to  you  a  cumbrous  load, 
Will  send  you  bounding  to  your  hills  again. 

DESCRIPTION'  OF    THE    TROPICS. 

Now  while  I  taste  the  sweetness  of  the  shade. 
Where  nature  lies  around  deep  lull'd  in  noon. 
Now  come,  bold  Fancy  !  sproid  a  daring  fli^^t, 
And  view  the  wonders  of  the  torrid  zone ; 
Climes  unrelenting !  witli  whose  rage  compar'd, 
Yon  blase  is  feeble,  and  yon  skies  are  cool. 
See  how  at  once  the  bnght  efiulgent  sun. 
Rising  direct,  swift  chases  from  the  sky 
The  uiortJiv'd  twilight,  and  with  ardent  blase 
Looks  gaily  fierce  through  all  the  dasriing  air : 
He  mounts  his  throne ;  but  kind  before  mm  sends, 
Issuing  ftom  out  the  portals  of  the  mom. 
The  gen'ral  breese,  to  mitigate  his  fire. 
And  breathe  lefireshment  on  a  fainting  world. 
Great  are  the  scenes,  with  dreadful  beauty  crown'd 
And  barb'rous  wealth,  that  see  each  drding  year 
Returning  suns  and  double  seasons  pass ; 
Rocks  rid)  in  gems,  and  mountains  big  with  mines, 
That  on  the  high  equator  ridgy  rise ; 
Majestic  woods,  of  ev'ry  vig'iouB  green. 
Stage  %ho9h  stage,  high  waving  o'er  the  hills; 
Or  to  the  iSv  horizon  wide  difl^s'd, 
A  boundless,  deep,  immensity  of  shade.      ' 
Here  lofty  trees,  to  ancient  song  unknown. 
The  noble  sons  of  potent  heat,'  and  floods 
Prone-rusding  ftom  the  douds,  rear  high  to  heav'n  ^ 
Their  thorny  stems,  and  broad  around  them  throw 
Meridian  gloom :  here,  in  eternal  pripie, 
Unnumber'd  ftuits,  of  keen  delidous  taste 
And  vital  spirit,  drink  amid  the  clifis. 
And  burning  sands  diat  bank  the  shrubhy  vales, 
Redouhled-day,  yet  in  their  rugged  coats 
A  ftiendly  juice  to  cod  its  rage  contain. 

Bear  me,  Pomona  I  to  thy  dtron  groves^ 
To  where  the  lemon  and  the  pienang  lime. 
With  the  deep  orange  glowing  throi^  the  green, 
Their  lighter  glories  blend.    Lay  me  redin'd 
Beneath  the  spreading  tamarind,  that  shakes, 
Fann'd  bv  the  breese,  its  fever^ooling  fruit. 
Deep  in  the  night  the  massy  locust  sheds. 
Quench  my  hot  limbs,  or  lead  me  thro'  the  maze, 
Embow'ring  endless,  of  the  Indian  fig ; 
Or  thrown  at  gayer  ease  on  some  fiur  brow. 
Let  me  bdiold,  by  breezy  murmurs  cool'd. 
Broad  o'er  my  head  the  verdant  cedar  wave. 
And  high  paunetos  lift  theb  graceful  shade; 
Or  MetchM  amifl  these  orchards  of  tlie  sun. 
Give  me  to  diain  the  cocoa's  milky  bowl. 
And  from  the  palin.  to  draw  its  fresh'ning  wine  $ 


More  bounteous  far  than  all  the  frantic  juice 
Whidi  Bacchus  pours.    Nor  on  its  slender  twigs, 
Low.bending,  be  the  fiiU  pomegranate  soom'd ; 
Nor,  creeping  through  the  woo£,  the  gelid  race 
Of  berries.    Oft  in  humble  station  dwells 
Unboastftil  worth,  above  fastidious  pomp ; 
Wimess,  thou  best  anana!  thou,  the  pride 
Of  vegetable  life,  beyond  whate'er 
This  poets  imag'd  in  the  golden  age: 
Quick  let  me  strip  thee  of  thy  tufty  coat. 
Spread  thv  ambrosial  stores,  and  feast  with  Jove ! 

From  these  the  prospect  varies.    Plains  immense 
Lie  stretch'd  below,  interminable  meads. 
And  vast  savannahs,  where  the  wand'ring  eye, 
Unfix'd,  is  in  a  verdant  ocean  lost 
Another  Flora  there,  of  bolder  hues, 
And  richer  sweets,  beyond  our  gardens*  pride. 
Plays  o'er  the  fields,  and  show'rs  with  sudden  hand 
Exuberant  spring :  for  oft  these  valleys  shift 
Their  green  embroider'd  robe  to  fiery  brown. 
And  swift  to  green  again,  as  scorching  suns. 
Or  streaming  dews  and  torrent  rains,  prevaiL 

AkHig  these  lonely  regions,  where  retir'd 
From  little  scenes  of  art  great  Nature  dwells 
In  awful  solitude,  and  nought  is  seen 
But  the  wild  herds  that  own  no  master's  stall. 
Prodigious  rivers  roll  their  fatt'ning  seas ; 
On  whose  luxuriant  herbage,  half  conceal'd, 
Like  a  fall'n  cedar,  far  difiis'd  his  train, 
Cas'd  in  green  scales  the  crocodile  extends. 
The  flood  disparts ;  behold !  in  plaited  mail 
Behemoth  rears  his  head.    Glanc'd  from  his  side, 
The  darted  sted  in  idle  shivers  flies ; 
He  fearless  walks  the  plain,  or  seeks  the  hills, 
Where  as  he  crops  his  varied  fare,  the  herds. 
In  wid'ning  drde  round,  forget  their  food. 
And  at  the  harmless  stranger  wond'ring  gaze. 

Peaoeftil  beneath  primeval  trees,  that  cast 
Their  ample  shade  o'er  Niger's  ydlow  stream, 
And  where  the  Ganges  rolu  his  sacred  wave, 
Or  'mid  the  central  depth  of  black'ifing  woods. 
High  rais'd  in  solenm  theatre  around. 
Leans  the  huge  elephant,  wisest  of  bxutes ! 
O  truly  wise !  with  gentle  might  endow'd. 
Though  powerful  not  destructive !  here  he  sees 
Revolving  ages  sweep  the  changeful  earth, 
And  empires  rise  and  fall ;  legudless  he 
Of  what  the  never-resting  race  of  men 
Project :  thrice  happy !  could  he  'scape  their  guile,* 
Who  mine,  from  crud  avarice,  his  steps, 
Or  with  his  tow'ry  grandeur  swell  their  state. 
The  pride  of  kings  I  or  else  his  strength  pervert, 
And  bid  him  rage  amid  the  mortal  fray, 
Astonish'd  at  the  madness  of  mankind. 

Wide  o'er  the  winding  umbrage  of  the  floods, 
Like  vivid  blossoms  glowing  from  afar. 
Thick  swarm  the  brighter  birds !  for  nature's  handy 
That  with  a  sportive  vanitr  has  deck'd 
The  plumy  nations,  there  her  gayest  hues 
Proftisdy  pours.    But  if  she  bids  them  shine, 
Array'd  in  all  the  beauteous  beams  of  day. 
Yet,  frugal  still,  she  humbles  them  in  song. 
Nor  envy  we  the  gaudy  robes  they  lent 
Proud  Montezuma's  realm,  whose  legions  cast 
A  boundless  radiance  waving  on  the  sun. 
While  Phikmd  is  ours ;  wbile  in  our  shades, 
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Through  the  soft  silence  of  the  Ust*nhig  night, 
The  Boher-suited  sontntreas  trills  her  lay. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Lo !  the  green  serpent,  from  his  dark  abode. 
Which  cv'n  imagination  fears  to  tread. 
At  noon  forth  issuing,  gathers  up  his  train 
In  orbs  immense :  then  dartmg  out  anew, 
Seeks  the  refreshing  fount,  by  which  diffusM 
He  throws  his  folds:    and   while  with  threatening 
And  dcathful  jaws  erect  the  monster  curls       [tongue 
His  flaming  crust,  all  other  thirst  appallM, 
Or  shiv'ring  flies,  or  checked,  at  distanpe  stands. 
Nor  dares  approach.    But  still  more  direful  he, 
The  small  dose-lurking  minister  of  fate. 
Whose  high-concocted  venom  through  the  veins 
A  rapid  lightning  darts,  arresting  swift 
The  vital  current.     FormM  to  humble  man. 
This  child  of  vengeful  nature ;  there  sublim'd 
To  fearless  lust  of  blood,  the  savage  race 
Roam,  licensM  by  the  shading  hour  of  guilt 
And  foul  misdeed,  when  the  pure  day  has  shut 
His  sacred  eye.     The  tyger,  darting  fierce. 
Impetuous  on  the  prey  his  glance  has  doom*d ; 
The  lively-shining  leopard  speckled  o*er  * 
With  many  a  spot,  the  beauty  of  the  waste ; 
And,  scorning  all  the  taming  arts  of  man, 
The  keen  hyena,  fellest  of  the  felL 
These,  rushing  from  th*  inhospitable  woods 
Of  Mauritania,  or  the  tufted  isles 
That  verdant  rise  amid  the  Lybian  wild, 
Innum*rous  glare  around  their  shaggy  king. 
Majestic,  stalking  o*er  the  printed  sand ; 
And  with  imperious  and  repeated  roars 
Demand  their  fated  food.     The  fearful  flocks 
Crowd  near  the  guardian  swain  ;  the  nobler  herds, 
Where  round  their  lordly  bull  in  rural  ease 
They  ruminating  lie,  with  horror  hear 
The  coming  rage.     Th*  awakenM  village  starts, 
And  to  her  fluttering  breast  the  mother  strains 
Her  thoughtless  infant.     From  the  pirate's  den, 
Or  stem  Morocco's  tyrant  fang  escap'd. 
The  wretch  half  wishes  for  his  bonds  again ; 
While,  uproar  all,  the  wilderness  resounds 
From  Atlas  eastward  to  the  frighted  Nile. 

Unhappy  he !  who  from  the  first  of  joys, 
Society,  cut  off,  is  left  alone 
Amid  (ills  world  of  death.    Day  after  day 
Sad  on  the  jutting  eminence  he  sits. 
And  views  the  main  that  ever  toils  below. 
Still  fondly  forming  in  the  farthest  veige. 
Where  the  round  ether  mixes  with  the  wave, 
.  Ships  dim-discover'd  dropping  from  the  clouds : 
At  evening  to  the  setting  sun  he  turns 
A  mournful  eye,  and  down  his  dying  heart 
Sinks  helpless,  while  the  wonted  roar  is  up,  * 
And  hiss  continual  through  the  tedious  nighL 
«  •  •  •  "  • 

Nor  stop  the  terror  of  these  regions  here. 
CommissionM  demons  oft,  angels  of  wrath, 
Let  loose  the  raging  elements.    Breathed  hot 
From  all  the  boundless  furnace  of  the  sky, 
And  the  wide-glittering  waste  of  burning  sand, 
A  suffocating  wind  the  pilgrim  smites 
With  in^^mt  death.     Patient  of  thirst  and  toil. 
Son  of  the  desert !  ev'n  the  camel  feels 
Shot  through  his  withered  heart  the  fiery  blast. 


Or  from  the  Uack-ied  ether,  hnntiDg  broadl, 
Sallies  the  sudden  whirlwind.    Stnuight  the  w 
Commov'd  around,  in  gath'ring  eddies  play ; 
Nearer  and  nearer  still  they  darkening  come, 
Till  with  the  gen*ral  all-involving  storm 
Swept  up,  the  whole  continuous  wilds  arise  ; 
And  by  their  noonday  fount  dejected  thrown. 
Or  sunk  at  night  in  iad  disastrous  sleep, 
Beneath  descending  hills  the  caravan 
Is  buried  deep.     In  Cairo's  crowded  streets 
Th'  impatient  merchant,  wond'ring,  waits  in  vmin  ;. 
And  Mecca  saddens  at  the  long  dday. 

But  chief  at  sea,  whose  ev'ry  flexile  wave 
Obevs  the  blast,  the  aeYial  tumult  swells. 
In  the  dread  ocean,  undulating  wide 
Beneath  the  radiant  line  that  girts  the  globe. 
The  circling  Typhon,  whirl'd  from  point  to  point. 
Exhausting  all  the  rage  of  all  the  sky. 
And  dire  Ecnephia  leign.    Amid  the  heav'na. 
Falsely  serene,  deep  in  a  cloudy  speck 
,  Compress'd,  the  mighty  tempest  brooding  dweDa,. 
Of  no  regard  save  to  the  skilful  eye : 
Fiery  and  fool,  the  small  prognostic  hangs 
Aloft,  or  on  the  promontory's  brow 
Musters  its  force :  a  faint  deceitful  cilm^ 
A  flutt'ring  gale,  the  demon  sends  before, 
To  tempt  the  spreading  sail :  then  down  at  onoev 
Precipitant,  descends  a  ming^  mass 
Of  roaring  winds,  and  flame,  and  rushing  floods. 
In  wild  amazement  fix'd  the  sailor  stands. 
Art  is  too  slow ;  by  rapid  fate  oppress'd. 
His  broad-wing'd  vessel  drinks  me  whehning  tide^ 
Hid  in  the  bosom  of  the  black  abyss. 
With  such  mad  seas  the  daring  Oama  fought 
For  many  a  day  and  manv  a  ditadfol  ni^t. 
Incessant  lab'ring  round  the  stormy  Cape, 
By  bold  ambition  led,  and  bolder  thirst 
Of  gold;  for  then  from  ancient  gloom  emeig'd 
The  rising  world  of  trade :  the  genius  then 
Of  navigation,  that  in  hopeless  doth 
Had  slumbei'd  on  the  vast  Atlantic  deep* 
For  idle  ages,  starting,  heard  at  last 
The  Lusitanian  Prince,  who,  heav'n-uispir'd, 
To  love  of  useful  glory  rous'd  mankind. 
And  in  unbounded  commerce  mix'd  the  world. 

Increasing  still  the  terrors  of  these  storms. 
His  jaws  horrific  aim'd  with  threefold  fate, 
Here  dwells  the  direfril  shark.    Lur'd  by  the  i 
Of  steaming  crowds,  of  rank  disease,  and  death. 
Behold !  he  rushing  cuts  the  briny  flood, 
Swift  as  the  gale  can  bear  the  ship  along. 
And  from  the  partners  of  that  cruel  trade 
Which  spoils  unhappy  Guinea  of  her  sons. 
Demands  his  share  of  prey ;  demands  themselves 
The  stormy  fates  descend :  one  death  involvca 
Tyrants. and  slaves;  when  strait  thehr  mangled 
Crushing  at  once,  he  dyes  the  purple  seas         [limbs 
With  gore,  and  riots  in  the  vengeful  meal. 

When  o'er  this  world,  by  equinoctial  rains 
Flooded  immense,  looks  out  the  joyless  sun. 
And  draws  the  copious  stesm  from  swampy  ftna, 
Where  putrefaction  int&  life  ferments, 
And  breathes  destructive  myriads ;  or  hom  woodS). 
Impenetrable  shades,  recesses  foul,  ^ 

In  vapours  rank  and  blue  cocruption  wiapp'd. 
Whose  gloomy  honors  ygt  no  desperate  toot 
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Has  ever  dar^i  to  pittce ;  tben,  wasteftil,  forth 

Walks  the  dife  pow'r  of  pestflent  disease. 

A  thousand  hideous  fiends  her  coune  attend, 

Sick  nature  blasting,  and  to  heartless  woe 

And  feeble  desolation  casting  down 

The  towering  hopes  and  all  the  pride  of  man ; 

Such  as  of  late  at  Carthagena  quenchM 

The  British  fire.    You,  gallant  Vernon !  saw 

The  miserable  scene ;  you,  pitying,  saw 

To  infenUweakness  sunk  the  warrior's  arm  < 

Saw  the  deep-racking  pang,  the  ghastly  form. 

The  lip  pale-quiv'rlng,  and  the  beamless  eye 

No  more  with  ardour  bright:  you  heard  the  groans 

Of  agonizing  ships  from  shore  to  shore ; 

Heard  nighdy  plungM  amid  the  sullen  waves 

The  frequent  corse,  while  on  each  other  fix'd. 

In  sad  presage,  the  blank  assistants  seemM 

Silent  to  ask  whom  fate  would  next  demand. 

DAMOX  AND   MUSIDORA. 

Close  in  the  covert  of  an  hazel  copse, 
MHiere,  winded  into  pleasing  solitudes. 
Runs  out  the  rambling  dale,  young  Damon  sat. 
Pensive,  and  pierc*d  with  love*s  ddightful  pangs : 
There  to  the  stream  that  down  the  distant  rocks 
Hoane  murmuring  fell,  and  plaintive  breeze  thatplay*d 
Among  the  bending  willows,  falsely  he 
Of  Muttdora*s  crudty  complamM. 
She  felt  his  flame ;  but  deep  within  her  breast. 
In  bashful  coyness  or  in  maiden  pride. 
The  soft  return  conceal*d,  save  when  it  stole 
in  sidelong  glances  from  her  downcast  eye. 
Or  from  her  swelling  soul  in  stifled  sighs, 
TouchM  by  the  scene,  no  stranger  to  his  vows, 
He  framed  a  radting  lay  to  try  her  heart, 
And  if  an  infiut  passion  struggled  there, 
To  call  that  passion  forth.    Thrice  happy  swain  ! 
A  lucky  chance,  that  of^  decides  the  fate 
Of  mighty  monarchs,  then  decided  thine : 
For,  lo  I  conducted  by  the  lauj^ing  loves. 
This  oool  retreat  his  Musidora  sought : 
Warm  in  her  cheek  the  sultry  season  glow*d. 
And,  robM  in  loose  array,  she  came  to  bathe 
Her  fiervent  limbs  in  the  refreshing  stream. 
What  diall  be  do  ?  In  sweet  confusipn  lost. 
And  dubious  flutt*rings,  he  awhile  remained : 
A  pure  ingenuous  elqg;ance  of  soul, 
A  delicate  refinement,  known  to  few, 
PerplexM  his  breast,  and  urg*d  him  to  retire ; 
But  love  forbade.    Ye  prudes  in  virtue !  say. 
Say,  ye  severest !  what  would  you  have  done  ? 
Meandme  this  fairer  nymph  than  ever  blessed 
Arcadian  stream,  with  timid  eye  around 
The  banks  surveying,  strippM  her  beauteous  limbs, 
To  taste  the  lucid  coohieas  of  the  flood. 
Ah  then !  not  Paris  on  the  piny  top 
Of  Ida  panted  stronger,  when  aside 
The  rival  goddesses  the  veil  divine 
Cast  unconfin'd,  and  gave  him  all  their  charms. 
Than,  Damon,  thou,  as  from  her  snowy  leg 
And  slender  foot  th'  inverted  silk  she  drew : 
As  the  soft  toudi  dissolved  the  virgin  zone, 
And  through  the  parting  robe  the  alternate  breast, 
M/lfih  youth  wild-throbbing,  on  thy  lawless  gaze 
In  full  luxuriance  r^ae.     But,  desperate  youth ! 
How  durst  thou  ris^  the  souUdistracting  view, 


As  from  her  naked  limbs,  of  glowing  white, 

Harmonious  swcU*d  by  nature's  finest  hand. 

In  folds  loose-floating  fell  the  fainter  lawn. 

And  fair-exposM  she  stood,  shrunk  from  herself. 

With  fancy  blushing,  at  the  doubtful  breeze 

Alarmed,  and  starting  like  the  fearful  fawn  ? 

Then  to  the  flood  she  rush'd ;  the  parted  flood 

Its  lovely  guest  with  dosing  waves  reodv'd, 

And  ev'ry  beauty  soft*ning,  ev'ry  grace 

Flushing  anew,  a  mellow  lustre  shed : 

As  shines  the  lily  through  the  crystal  mild. 

Or  as  the  rose  amid  the  morning  dew, 

Fresh  from  Aurora's  hand,  more  sweetly  glows. 

AVhile  thus  she  wanton'd,  now  beneath  the  wave 

But  ill  concealed,  and  now  with  streaming  locks, 

That  half.embrac'd  her  in  a  humid  veil. 

Rising  again,  the  latent  Damon  drew 

Such  madd'ning  draughts  of  beauty  to  the  soul. 

As  for  awhile  o'erwhdm'd  his  raptur'd  thought 

With  luxury  too  daring.     Checked  at  last 

By  love's  respectful  modesty,  he  deem'd 

The  theft  profane,  if  aught  profane  to  love 

Can  e'er  be  deem'd ;  and  struggling  from  the  shade. 

With  headlong  huiry  fled ;  but  first  these  lines, 

Trac*d  by  his  ready  pencil  on  the  bank. 

With  trembling  hand  he  threw.  ^^  Bathe  on,  my  fair ! 

Yet  unbehdd  save  by  the  sacred  eye 

Of  faithful  love.     1  go  to  guard  thy  haunt. 

To  keep  from  thy  recess  each  vagrant  fool. 

And  each  licentious  qre."     With  wild  surprise. 

As  if  to  marble  struck,  devoid  of  sense, 

A  stupid  moment  motionless  she  stood: 

So  stands  the  statue  that  enchants  the  world ; 

So  bending  tries  to  veil  the  matchless  boast. 

The  nungM  beauties  of  exulting  Greece. 

Recovering,  swifl  she  flew  to  find  those  robes 

Which  bl^^ful  Eden  knew  not ;  and,  array'd 

In  cardess  haste,  th'  alarminff  paper  snatch'd  : 

But  when  her  Damon's  well-known  hand  she  saw. 

Her  tepors  vanish'd,  and  a  softer  train 

Of  mix'd  emotions,  hard  to  be  describ'd. 

Her  sudden  bosom  sdz'd :  shame  void  of  guilt. 

The  charming  blush  of  innocence,  esteem 

And  admiration  of  her  lover's  flame, 

By  modesty  exalted ;  even  a  sense 

Of  self-approving  beauty  stole  across 

Her  busy  thought.    At  length  a  tender  calm 

Hush'd  by  degrees  the  tumult  of  her  soul. 

And  on  the  spreading  beech,  that  o'er  the  stream 

Incumbent  himg,  she  with  the  sylvan  pen 

Of  rural  lovers  this  confession  carv'd. 

Which  soon  her  Damon  kiss'd  with  weeping  joy : 

'•^  Dear  youth  !  sole  judge  of  what  these  verses  mcaii, 

By  fortune  too  much  favour'd,  but  by  love, 

Alas !  not  favour'd  less,  be  still,  as  now. 

Discreet :  the  time  may  come  you  need  not  fly." 

HAKE    AND   STAG   HUNTING. 

Poor  is  the  triumph  o'er  the  timid  hare  ! 
Scared  from  the  com,  and  now  to  some  lone  seat 
Retired :  the  rushy  fen ;  the  ragged  furze 
Strctch'd  o'er  the  stony  heath ;   the  stubble  chapp'd ; 
The  thistly  lawn ;  the  thick  entangled  broom  ; 
Of  the  same  friendly  hue  the  wither'd  fern  ; 
The  fallow  ground  laid  open  to  the  sun 
Concoctive ;  and  the  nodding  sandy  bank, 
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Hung  o^er  the  maseB  6f  tfae  mountain  bnwk. 
Vain  is  her  best  precaution,  though  she  sits 
ConcealM  with  folded  ears ;  unsleeping  eyes, 
By  nature  raisM  to  take  th*  horizon  in ; 
And  head  couchM  close  betwixt  her  hairy  feet, 
In  act  to  spring  away.    The  scented  dew 
Betrays  her  early  labyrinth ;  and  deep. 
In  scatterM  sullen  openings,  far  behind, 
With  ev*ry  breeze  she  bean  the  coming  storm : 
But  nearer,  and  more  frequent,  as  it  lc»ds 
The  sighing  gale,  she  springs  amazed,  and.  all 
The  savage  soul  of  game  is  up  at  once : 
The  pack  full  op*ning,  various ;  the  shrill  horn 
Resounded  from  the  hills ;  the  neighing  steed. 
Wild  for  the  chaser;  and  the  loud  hunter's  shout ;  , 
0*er  a  weak,  harmless,  flying  creature,  all 
MixM  in  mad  tumult  and  discordant  joy  I 
The  stag,  too,  singled  fiom  the  herd,  where  long 
He  ranged,  the  branching  monarch  of  the  shades, 
Before  the  tempest  drives.    At  first  in  speed 
He  sprightly  puts  his  faith ;  and  roused  by  fear. 
Gives  aU  his  swift  aerial  soul  to  flight 
Against  the  breeze  he  darts,  that  way  the  more 
To  leave  the  lessening  murd'rous  cry  behind : 
Deception  short !  though  fleeter  than  the  winds 
Blown  o*er  the  keen^airM  mountains  by  the  north. 
He  bursts  the  thickets,  glances  through  the  glades. 
And  plunges  deep  into  the  wildest  wood ; 
If  slow,  yet  sure,  adhesive  to  the  track 
Hot-steaming,  up  behind  him  come  again 
Th'  inhuman  rout,  and  from  the  shady  depth 
Expel  him,  circling  through  his  ev*ry  shift. 
He  sweeps  the  forest  oft,  and  sobbing  sees 
The  glades  mild  opening  to  the  golden  day ; 
W^ere  in  kind  contest  with  his  butting  friends 
.  He  wont  to  struggle,  or  his  lovte  enjoy. 
Oft  in  the  full-descending  flood  he  tries 
To  lose  the  scent,  and  lave  his  burning  sides ; 
Oft  seeks  the  herd :  the  watchful  herd  alarmed. 
With  selfish  care  avoid  a  brother's  woe. 
What  shall  he  do  ?  His  once-so-vivid  nerves, 
So  full  of  buoyant  spirit,  now  no  more 
Inspire  the  course,  but  fainting  breathless  toil, 
Sick,  seizes  on  his  heart :  he  stands  at  bay. 
And  puts  his  last  weak  refuge  in  despair. 
The  big  round  tears  run  down  his  dappled  face ; 
He  groans  in  anguish,  while  the  growling  pack, 
Blood-happy,  hang  at  his  Mt  jutting  chest. 
And  mark  his  beauteous  chequerM  sides  with  gore. 

DESCRIPTION   OF   A  DRINKIKO  SCENE. 

But  first  the  fiiel'd  chimney  blazes  wide : 
The  tankards  foam ;  and  the  strong  table  groans 
Beneath  the  smoking  sirloin,  stretch'd  inunense 
From  side  to  side,  in  which  with  desperate  knife 
They  deep  indsion  make,  and  talk  the  while 
Of  England's  glory,  ne'er  to  be  defac'd. 
While  hence  they  borrow  vigour ;  or  amain 
Into  the  pasty  plung'd,  at  intervals. 
If  stomach  keen  can  intervals  allow. 
Relating  all  the  glories  of  the  chase. 
Then  sated  Hunger  bids  his  brother  Thirst 
Produce  the  mighty  bowl ;,  the  mighty  bowl. 
Swelled  high  with  fiery  juice,  steams  lib'ral  round 
A  potent  gale,  delicious  as  the  breath 
Of  Mai^  to  the  love-sick  shepherdess, 


On  violets  difiiu'd,  while  soft  she  he$x^ 

Her  panting  shepherd  stealing  to  her  aims« 

Nor  wanting  is  tne  brown  O^ber,  drawn 

Mature  and  perfect  from  hU  dark  retreat 

Of  thirty  years :  and  now  his  honest  front 

Flames  in  the  light  refulgent,  not  aftaid 

Ev'n  with  the  vineyard's  best  produce  to  vie. 

To  dieat  the  thirsty  moments,  ^ist  awhile 

Walks  his  dull  round  beneath  a  doud  of  smoke, 

Wreath'd  fragrant  from  the  pipe ;  or  the  quick  diee, 

In  thunder  leaping  from  the  box,  awake 

The  sounding  gammon ;  while  romp-loving  miss 

Is  haul'd  about  in  gallantry  robust. 

At  last  these  puling  idlenesses  laid 
Aside,  frequent  and  £ll  the  drv  divan 
Close  in  firm  circle,  and  set  ardent  in 
For  serious  drinking.    Nor  evasion  slv. 
Nor  sober  ^ift  is  to  the  puking  wretch 
Indulg'd  apart ;  but  earnest  brimming  bowU 
Lave  ev'ry  soul,  the  table  floating  rounds 
And  pavement,  faithless  to  tfae  fuddled  fbot. 
Thus  as  they  swim  in  mutual  swill,  tfae  talk. 
Vociferous  at  once  from  twenty  tongues. 
Reels  fast  from  theme  to  theme ;  from  horses,  hounds. 
To  church  or  mistress,  politics  or  ghost. 
In  endless  mazes  intricate  perplex'd. 
Meantime  with  sudden  interruption  loud 
Th'  impatient  catch  bursts  from  the  joyous  heait ; 
That  moment  toucfa'd  is  ev'ry^  kindred  soul. 
And,  op'nlng  in  a  full-mouth'd  cry  f>f  joy, 
The  laugh,  the  slap,  ^e  jocund  curse,  go  nmnd  ; 
While  from  their  slumbers  shook,  tfae  kemiel'dhoiiDds 
Mix  in  the  music  of  the  day  again. 
As  when  the  tempest,  that  has  vex'd  the  deep 
The  dark  night  long,  with  fainter  murmur  fiiDs, 
So,  gradual,  sinks  Sidi  mirth.  Their  feeble  tongues. 
Unable  to  take  up  the  cumbrous  word. 
Lie  quite  dissolv'd.    Before  their  maudlin  eyes. 
Seen  dim  and  blue  the  double  tapers  dance, 
Like  the  sun  wading  throu^  the  misty  sky ; 
Then  sliding  soft  they  drop.    Confus'd  above^ 
Glasses  and  bottles,  pipes  and  gazetteers, 
As  if  the  table  ev'n  itself  was  drunk. 
Lie  a  wet  broken  scene ;  and  wide  below 
Is  heap'd  the  sodal  slaughter ;  where  astride 
The  lubber  Pow'r  in  fil£y  triumph  siU 
Slumb'rous,  inclining  still  from  side  to  side. 
And  steeps  them  drench'd  in  potent  sleep  tilI*monw 
Perhaps  some  doctor  of  tremendous  paunch. 
Awful  and  deep,  a  black  abyss  of  drink ! 
Outlives  them  all,  and  from  his  bury'd  flock 
Retiring  fiill  of  rumination  sad. 
Laments  the  weakness  of  these  latter  times. 

MISTS   IN   AUTUMN. 

Now,  bv  the  cool  declining  year  condensed. 
Descend  tne  copious  exhalations  check'd 
As  up  the  middle  sky  unseen  they  stole, 
And  roll  the  doubling  fogs  around  the  hill. 
No  more  the  mountain,  horrid,  vast,  suUime, 
Who  pouis  a  sweep  of  rivers  fhmi  his  sides. 
And  high  between  contending  kingdoms  reara 
The  rocky  long  diviuon,  fills  the  view 
With  great  variety ;  but  in  a  nig^t  ^ 

Of  gatn'ring  vapour  from  the  bi^ed  sense 
Sinks  dark  and  dreary ;  thence  dipanding  far. 
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The  huge  dusk  mdual  swallowB  up  the  plaiti : 
Vanish  the  woods ;  the  dim-seen  liver  seems 
Sullen  and  slow  to  xoll  the  misty  wave. 
Ev'n  in  the  height  of  noon  oppiess'd  the  sun 
Sheds  weak  and  blunt  his  wide-rd^ted  ray, 
MHbence  glaring  oft  with  many  a  broadenM  oib 
He  frights  the  nations.    Indistinct  on  earth. 
Seen  throu^  the  turbid  air,  beyond  the  life 
Objects  appear,  and  wilder'd  o'er  the  waste 
The  shepherd  stalks  gigantic :  till  at  last 
WieathM  dun  around  in  deeper  circles  still 
Successive  closing,  sits  the  gen*ral  fog 
Unbounded  o*er  the  world,  and,  mmgling  thick, 
A  formless  gray  confusion  covers  all. 

THE   PLEASURES  OF   EETIREMEKT. 

Oh !  knew  he  but  his  happiness,  cS  men 
The  happiest  he,  who,  far  m>m  public  rage, 
Deep  in  the  vale  with  a  choice  few  retir*d, 
Drinks  the  pure  pleasures  of  thcvrural  life. 
What  though  the  dome  be  wanting,  whose  proud  gate 
Each  monung  vomits  out  the  sneiJdng  crowd 
Of  flatt*lcn  fidse,  and  in  their  turn  abusM  ? 
Vfle  intercourse !  What  though  the  glitt'ring  robe. 
Of  ev'ry  hue  ^ected  Ij^^t  can  give, 
Or  floating  Uwae  or  stiff  with  massy  gold  $ 
The  pride  and  gaze  of  fools  I  oppress  him  not  ? 
What  thou^  from  utmost  land  and  sea  purveyed, 
For  him  each  rarer  tributary  life 
Bleeds  not,  and  his  insatiate  table  heaps 
With  luxury  and  death  ?   What  thoueh  his  bowl 
Flames  not  with  costly  juice,  nor,  sunk  in  beds 
Oft  of  gay  care,  he  tosses  out  the  night, 
Or  mdts  the  thoughtless  hours  in  idle  state  ? 
What  though  he  Imows  not  those  fantastic  joys 
That  still  amuse  the  wanton,  still  deceive, 
A  fiue  of  pleasure,  but  a  heart  of  pain, 
Their  hollow  moments  undelighted  all  ? 
Sure  peace  is  his ;  a  solid  life,  eslxang'd 
To  disappointment  and  fallacious  hope : 
Rich  in  content,  in  nature's  bounty  rich. 
In  herbs  and  fruits,  whatever  greens  the  spring. 
When  heav'n  descends  in  show'rs,  or  bends  the  bough, 
When  summer  reddens,  and  when  autumn  beams. 
Or  in  the  wintry  glebe  whatever  lies 
Ckmceal'd,  and  fattens  with  the  richest  sap. 
These  are  not  wanting ;  nor  the  milky  drove, 
Luxuriant,  spread  o'er  all  the  lowing  vale ; 
Nor  bleating  mountains ;  nor  the  chide  of  streams. 
And  hum  of  bees,  inviting  sleep  sincere 
Into  the  guiltless  breast  beneath  the  shade, 
Or  thrown  at  large  amid  the  fragrant  hay ; 
Nor  aught  besides  of  prospect,  grove,  or  song. 
Dim  grottoes,  gleaming  lakes,  and  fountains  dear. 
Here,  too,  dweSs  simple  truth,  plain  innocence, 
Unsully'd  beauty,  sound  unbroken  youth. 
Patient  of  labour,  with  a  little  pleas*d  : 
Health  ever-blooming,  unambitious  toil, 
Calm  contemplation,  and  poetic  ease. 

The  rage  of  nations,  and  the  crush  of  states, 
Move  not  the  man,  who,  from  the  world  escap*d, 
In  still  retreats  and  fiow'ry  solitudes 
Tiftiatttie's  voice  attends,  from  month  to  month, 
And  day  to  day,  tlvough  the  revolving  year; 
Admiring  sees  her  in  her  ev'ry  shape, 


Feels  an  her  sweet  emotkms  at  his  heart. 

Takes  what  she  lib'ral  gives,  nor  thinks  of  more. 

He,  when  young  spring  protrudes  the  bursting  gems, 

Marks  the  first  bud,  and  sucks  Ihe  healtfafrd  gate 

Into  his  freshen'd  soul ;  her  genial  hours 

He  full  enjoys,  and  not  a  beauty  blows. 

And  not  an  op'ning  blossom  breathes  in  vain. 

In  summer  he  beneath  the  living  shade. 

Such  as  o*er  frigid  Tempe  wont  to  wave. 

Or  Hemus  cool,  reads  wnat  the  Muse  of  these 

Perhaps  has  in  immortal- numbers  sung; 

Or  what  she  dictates,  writes ;  and  oft  an  eye 

Shot  rouiid,  rejoices  in  the  Wg'rous  year. 

When  autumn's  yellow  lustre  gilds  the  world, 

And  tempts  the  sicUed  swain  into  the  field, 

Seiz'd  by  the  gen'ral  joy  his  heart  distends 

With  gentle  throes,  and  through  the  tepid  gleams 

Deep-musing,  then  he  best  exerts  his  song. 

Ev'n  winter  wUd  to  him  is  friU  of  bliss. 

The  mighty  tempest  and  the  hoaiy  waste. 

Abrupt  and  deep,  stretch'd  o'er  the  buried  earth. 

Awake  to  solemn  thought.    At  night  Ae  skies, 

Disclos'd  and  kindled  by  refining  frost, 

Pour  ev'ry  lustre  on  th*  exalted  eye. 

A  friend,  a  book,  the  stealing  hours  secure, 

And  mark  them  down  for  wisdom.  With  swift  wing, 

O'er  land  and  sea  imagination  roams ; 

Or  truth,  divinely  breakinff  on  his  mind. 

Elates  his  being,  and  imfolds  his'pow'rs; 

Or  in  his  breast  heroic  virtue  bums. 

The  touch  of  kindred,  too,  and  love  he  feels ; 

The  modest  eye,  whose  boons  on  his  alone 

Ecstatic  shine ;  the  little  strong  embrace 

Of  prattling  children,  twin'd  around  his  neck, 

And  emulous  to  please  him,  ddling  forth 

The  fond  parental  soul.    Nor  purpose  gay. 

Amusement,  dance,  or  song,  he  sternly  scorns ; 

For  happiness  and  true  phuosophy 

Are  of  the  sodal,  stiU  and  smiluiff  kind. 

This  is  the  life  which  those  who  fret  in  guilt, 

And  guilty  cities  never  knew ;  the  life 

Led  by  primeval  ages  uncorrupt, 

When  angels  dwelt,  and  C^  himself,  with  man ! 

STOR^  COMIHa. 

When  from  the  pallid  sky  the  sun  descends. 
With  many  a  spot  that  o'er  his  glaring  orb 
Uncertain  wanders,  stain'd ;  red-fiery  streaks 
Begin  to  flush  around.    The  reeling  clouds 
Staler  with  dizzy  poise,  as  doubting  yet 
Which  master  to  obey ;  while  risine  slow. 
Blank,  in  the  Icaden-colour'd  east,  me  moon 
Wears  a  wan  circle  round  her  blunted  hom^ 
Seen  through  the  turbid  fluctuating  au*^ 
The  stars  obtuse  emit  a  shivered  ray. 
Or  frequent  seem  to  shoot  athwart  the  gloom. 
And  long  behind  them  trail  the  whitening  blaze. 
Snatch'd  in  short  eddies  plays  the  witherVl  leaf, 
And  on  the  flood  the  dancing  feather  floats. 
With  broaden'd  nostrils  to  the  sky  uptum'd. 
The  oonsdous  heifer  snuffs  the  stormy  gale. 
Ev'n  as  the  matron  at  her  nightlv  task 
With  pensive  labour  draws  the  iuxen  thread. 
The  wasted  taper  and  the  crackling  flame 
Foretel  the  bkut.    But  chief  the  plumy  race, 
The  tenants  of  the  sky,  its  changes  spesk. 
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Retiring  from  the  downa,  where  aU  day  long 
They  ptckM  their  scanty  fare,  a  black'ning  train 
Of  cUni*ious  rooks  thidc  urge  their  weary  flight, 
An4  seek  the  dosing  shelter  of  the  grove. 
Assiduous  in  his  bow'r  the  wailing  owl 
Plies  his  sad  song.     The  cormorant  on  high 
Wheels  from  the  deep,  and  screams  along  the  land. 
Loud  shrieks  the  soaring  hem ;  and  with  wild  wing 
The  circlmg  sea-fowl  cleave  the  flaky  clouda. 
Ocean,  unequal  pressed,  with  broken  tide 
And  bdlnd  commotion  heaves,  while  from  the  shore, 
Eat  into  caverns  by  the  restlns  wave, 
And  forest-rustling  mountains,  comes  a  voice 
That,  solemn-sounding,  bids  the  world  prepare : 
Then  issues  forth  the  storm  with  sudden  burst, 
And  hurls  the  whole  precipitated  air 
Down  in  a  torrent 


The  keener  tempests  rise ;  and  fuming  dun,^ 
From,  all  the  livid  east  or  piercing  north 
Thick  clouds  ascend,  in  whose  capacious  womb 
A  vap*ry  deluge  lies,  to  snow  congealed. 
Heavy  they  roll  their  fleecy  world  along. 
And  the  sky  saddens  with  the  gatherM  storm. 
Through  the  hush*d  air  the  whit'ning  show'r  descends. 
At  first  thin  wavering,  till  at  last  the  flakes 
Fall  broad,  and  wide,  and  fast,  dimming  the  day 
With  a  continual  flow.     The  cherishM  fields 
Put  on  their  winter  robe  of  purest  white : 
'Tis  brightness  all,  save  where  the  new  snow  melts 
Along  the  mazy  current    Low  the  woods 
Bow  their  hoar  head ;  and  ere  the  languid  sun, 
Faint,  from  the  west  emite  his  evening  ray, 
Earth*s  universal  fkce,  deep  hid,  and  chill. 
Is  one  wide  dasding  waste,  that  buries  wide 
The  If  oarks  of  man.    Drooping,  the  lab*rer-ox 
Stands  coverM  o^er  with  snow,  and  Uien  demands 
The  fruit  of  all  his  toiL     The  fowls  of  heav'n, 
TamM  by  the  cruel  season,  crowd  around 
The  winnowing  store,  and  daim  the  little  boon 
^Hiich  Providence  assigns  them.    One  alone, 
Thp  redbreast,  sacred  to  the  household  gods, 
Wisely  regardful  of  th'  embroiling  sky. 
In  joyless  fields  and  thorny  thickets  leaves 
His  shivering  mates,  and  pays  to  trusted  man 
His  annual  visit     Half  afraid,  he  first 
Agahist  the  window  beats ;  then,  brisk,  alights 
On  the  warm  hearth ;  thtn  hopping  o^er  the  floor. 
Eyes  all  the  smiling  family  askance. 
And  pecks,  and  starts,  and  wonders  where  he  is  i 
Tin,  more  familiar  grown,  the  table-crumbs 
Attract  his  slender  feet     The  foodless  wilds 
Pour  forth  their  brown  inhabitants.    The  hare. 
Though  timorous  of  heart,  and  hard  beset 
By  death  in  various  forms,  dark  snares,  and  dogs, 
And  more  unpitying  men,  the  garden  seeks, 
Uig'd  on  by  fearless  want     The  bleating  kind 
Eye  the  bleak  heav*n,  and  next  the  glistening  eardi. 
With  looks  of  dumb  despair ;  then,  sad  dispersed. 
Dig  for  the  withcrM  herb  through  heaps  of  snow. 
•  «  •  •    *^        • 

As  thus  the  snows  arise,  and  foul  and  fierce 
All  winter  drives  along  the  darken*d  air. 
In  his  own  loosc-revolving  fields  the  swain 
P^saster^'d  Qtands ;  sees  other  hiUs  ascend. 


Of  unknown  joyless  brow,  and  other  soeiiei. 

Of  horrid  prospect,  shag  Uie  trackless  plain ; 

Nor  finds  the  river  nor  the  forest,  hid 

Beneath  the  formless  wild ;  but  wanders  on 

From  hill  to  dale,  still  more  and  more  astray. 

Impatient  flouncing  through  the  drifted  heaps. 

Stung  with  the  thoughts  of  home ;  the  thoughts  ot 

home 
Rush  on  "his  nerves,  and  call  thdr  vigour  forth 
In  many  a  vain  attempt    How  sinks  his  soul ! 
What  black 'despair,  what  horror,  fiUs  his  heart ! 
When  for  the  dusky  spot  which  fancy  feigned 
His  tufted  cottage  rising  through  the  snow. 
He  meets  the  roughness  of  the  middle  waste. 
Far  from  the  track  and  blessM  abode  of  man  ^ 
While  round  him  night  resistless  closes  fast, 
And  ev*ry  tempest  howling  o^er  his  head 
Renders  the  savage  wilderness  more  wild. 
Then  throng  the  busy  shapes  into  his  mind. 
Of  coverM  pits,  un&thomably  deep, 
A  dire  descent  J  beyond  the  pow*r  of  frost ; 
Of  faithless  bogs ;  of  predpices  huge 
SmoothM  up  with  snow ;  and  what  is  land  unknown. 
What  water  of  the  stiU-unfitMen  spring, 
In  the  loose  marsh  or  solitary  lake, 
Where  the  fresh  fountain  from  the  bottom  boils. 
These  check  his  fearful  steps,  and  down  he  sinks 
Beneath  the  shdter  of  the  shapdess  drift. 
Thinking  o*er  all  the  bitterness  of  death, 
MixM  with  the  tender  anguish  nature  shoots 
Through  the  wrung  bosom  of  die  dying  man. 
His  wife,  his  childron,  and  his  friends,  unseen. 
In  vain  for  him  th*  officious  wife  prepares 
The  fire  fair-blazing,  and  the  vestment  warm : 
In  vain  his  little  dmdren,  peeping  out 
Into  the  mingling  storm,  demand  their  siie. 
With  tears  of  artless  innocence.    Alas  ! 
Nor  wife  nor  children  more  shall  he  behold. 
Nor  friends,  nor  sacred  home.    On  ev*ry  nerFQ 
The  deadly  winter  seizes,  shuts  up  sense,' 
And  o*er  his  inmost  vitals  creeping  cold. 
Lays  him  along  the  snows  a  stUfenM  corse, 
StretchM  out,  and  bleaching  in  the  northern  blast. 

EFFECTS   OF   FROST. 

Hence  at  eve, 

SteamM  eager  from  the  rod  horizon  round, 
With  the  fierce  rage  of  Winter  deq)  sufius'd. 
An  icT  gale,  of^  shifting  o*er  the  pool. 
Breathes  a  blue  film,  and  in  its  mid  career 
Arrests  the  bick*ring  stream.     The  loosenM  ioe, 
Let  down  the  flood,  and  half  dissolv*d  by  day. 
Rustles  no  more,  but  to  the  sedgy  bsnk 
Fast  grows,  or  gathers  round  the  pointed  stone, 
A  crystal  pavement,  by  the  breath  of  Heav'n 
Cemented  firm,  tlD,  seized  from  shore  to  shore. 
The  whole  imprisoned  river  growls  bdow. 
Loud  rings  the  froeen  earth,  and  hard  reflects 
A  double  noise,  while  at  his  cv*rJog  watch 
The  village  dog  deters  the  nightly  thief: 
The  hdfer  lows  ;  the  distant  waterfall 
Swells  iri  the  breeze ;  and  with  the  hasty  tread 
Of  traveller  the  hoUow-sounding  plain 
Shakes  from  afar.     The  fiill  etheroal  round. 
Infinite  worlds  disclosing  to  the  view. 
Shines  out  mtensdy  keen ;  and  all  one  cc^. 


THOMSON. 


Of  staity  glitter  glows  ifVom  pole  to  pole. 
From  pole  to  pole  the  rigid  influence  f&Us 
Through  the  still  night,  incessant,  heavy,  strong. 
And  seizes  nature  fast.    It  freezes  on. 
Till  mom,  late  rising  o*er  the  drooping  world, 
Lifh  her  pale  eye  unjoyous.    Then  appears 
The  various  labour  of  the  silent  night : 
Prone  from  the  dripping  cave  and  dumb  cascade, 
W^hose  idle  torrents  only  seem  to  roar, 
The  pendent  icicle ;  the  frost-work  fair, 
MHicre  transient  hues  and  fancy*d  figures  rise ; 
Wide-spouted  o*er  the  hill  the  fVozen  brook, 
A  livid  track,  cold-gleaming  on  the  mom; 
The  forest  bait  beneath  the  plumy  wave, 
And  by  the  frost  refin'd,  the  whiter  snow, 
Incrusled  hard,  and  sounding  to  the  tread 
Of  early  shq>hcrd,  as  he  pensive  seeks 
His  pining  flock,  or  fhnn  the  mountain  top. 
Pleased  with  the  slippVy  surface,  swift  descends. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Pure,  quick,  and  sportful,  is  the  wholesome  day, 
But  soon  elapsed.     The  horizontal  sun 
Broad  o*er  the  south  hangs  at  his  utmost  noon, 
And  inefTectual  strikes  the  gelid  difF: 
His  azure  gloss  the  mountain  still  maintains. 
Nor  feels  the  feeble  touch.     Perhaps  the  vale 
Relents  awhile  to  the  reflected  ray ; 
Or  from  the  forest  falls  the  clusterM  snow. 
Myriads  of  gems,  that  in  the  waving  gleam 
Oaj^-twinkle  as  they  scatter.    Thick  around 
Thunders  the  sport  of  those  who  with  the  gun. 
And  dog  impatient  bounding  at  the  shot. 
Worse  than  the  season  desokte  the  fields. 
And,  adding  to  the  ruins  of  the  year, 
Distress  the  footed  or  the  featfaer*d  game. 

But  what  is  this  ?  our  infant  winter  sinks, 
Divested  of  his  grandeur,  should  our  eye 
i^stonish*d  shoot  into  the  frigid  zone. 
Where  for  relentless  months  continual  night 
Holds  o*er  the  glittering  waste  her  stany  reign. 
There  through  die  prison  of  unbounded  wilds, 
Barr*d  by  the  hand  of  nature  from  escape. 
Wide  roams  the  Russian  exile.    Nought  around 
Strikes  his  sad  eye  but  deserts  lost  in  snow. 
And  heavy-loaded  groves,  and  solid  floods. 
That  stretch  athwart  the  solitary  vast 
Their  icy  horrors  to  the  frozen  main ; 
And  cheerless  towns  far  distant,  never  bless'd. 
Save  when  its  annual  course  the  caravan 
Bends  to  the  golden  coast  of  rich  Cathay, 
With  news  of  humankind.    Yet  there  life  glows ; 
Yet  cherishM  there  beneath  the  shining  waste 
The  fiirry  nations  harbour :  tippM  with  jet 
Fair  ermines,  spotless  as  the  snows  they  press ; 
Sables  of  glossy  black :  and,  dark  embrownM, 
Or  beauteous  nreak'd  with  many  a  mingled  hue. 
Thousands  besides,  the  costly  pride  of  courts. 
There,  warm  together  pressed,  the  troopmg  deer 
Sleep  on  the  new  fallen  snows ;  and  scarce  his  head 
RaisM  o'er  the  heapy  wreath,  the  branching  elk 
Lfies  slumb'ring,  sullen  in  the  white  abyss. ' 
The  ruthless  hunter  wants  nor  dogs  nor  toils. 
Nor  with  the  dread  of  sounding  bows  he  drives 
The  fearful  flying  race ;  with  ponderous  dubs. 
As  weak  against  the  mountain  heaps  they  pudi 
Their  beating  breast  in  vain,  and  piteous  bray, 


He  lays  them  quiv*ring  on  the  ensanguined  snows, 
And  with  loud  shouts  rejoicing  bears  them  home. 
Thgre,  through  the  piny  forest  half  absorpt, 
Rough  tenant  of  these  shades,  the  shapeless  bear. 
With  dangling  ice  all  horrid,  stalks  forlorn ; 
Slow-pacM,  and  sourer  as  the  storms  increase. 
He  makes  his  bed  beneath  th*  indement  drifl, 
And  with  stem  patience  scorning  weak  complaint, 
Hardens  his  heart  against  assailing  want. 

Wide  o'er  the  spadous  regions  of  the  North, 
That  sees  Bootes  urge  his  tardy  wain, 
A  boist'rous  race,  by  frosty  Caurus  pierc'd. 
Who  little  pleasure  know,  and  fear  no  pain. 
Prolific  swarm.     They  once  relum'd  the  flame 
Of  lost  mankind  in  polish'd  slav'ry  sunk. 
Drove  martini  horde  on  horde,  with  dreadful  sweep 
Resistless  mshing  o'er  th'  enfeebled  South, 
And  gave  the  vai^quish'd  world  another  form. 
Not  such  the  sons  of  Lapland ;  wisely  they 
Despise  th'  insensate  barb'rous  trade  of  war  ; 
They  ask  no  more  than  simple  nature  gives ; 
They  love  their  mountains  and  enjoy  their  storms : 
No  false  desires,  no  pride-created  wants. 
Disturb  the  peaceful  current  of  their  time ; 
And  through  the  restless  ever-tortur*d  maze 
Of  pleasure  or  ambition  bid  it  rage. 
Their  reindeer  form  their  riches :  these  their  tents. 
Their  robes,  their  beds,  and  all  thgir  homdy  wealth. 
Supply,  their  wholesome  fare,  and  cheerful  cups. 
Obsequious  at  their  call,  the  docile  tribe 
Yidd  'to  the  sledge  their  necks,  and  whirl  them  swifi 
O'er  bin  and  dale,  heap'd  into  one  expanse 
Of  marbled  snow,  as  far  as  eye  can  sweep. 
With  a  blue  crust  of  ice  unbounded  glaz'd. 
By  dandng  meteors  then,  that  ceaseless  shake 
A  waving  blaze  refracted  o'er  the  heav'nft. 
And  vivid  moons,  and  stars  that  keener  play 
With  double  lustre  from  the  glossy  waste, 
£v'n  in  the  depth  of  Polar  night  they  find 
A  wond'rous  day ;  enough  to  light  the  chase, 
Or  guide  their  daring  steps  to  Finland  fairs. 
Wish'd  spring  returns,' and  from  the  hazy  south. 
While  dim  Aurora  slowly  moves  before, 
The  welcome  sun,  just  verging  up  at  finst. 
By  small  degrees  extends  die  swelling  curve : 
Till  seen  at  large  for  gay  rejoicing  months. 
Still  round  and  round  his  spiral  course  he  winds : 
And,  as  he  nearly  dips  his  flaminff  orb. 
Wheels  up  again,  and  reasccnds  me  sky. 
In  that  glad  season,  from  the  lakes  and  floods 
Where  pure  Niemi's  faiiy  mountains  rise. 
And  fring'd  with  roses  Tenglio  rolls  his  stream. 
They  draw  the  copious  fry.     With  these,  at  eve 
They  cheerful  loaded  to  their  tents  repair. 
Where  all  day  long  in  useful  cares  employ'd. 
Their. kind  unblemish'd  wivesithe  fire  prepare. 
Thrice  happy  race !  by  poverty  secur'd 
From  legal  plunder  and  rapacious  power  j 
In  whom  fell  int'rest  never  yet  has  sown 
The  seeds  of  vice ;  whose  spotless  swains  ne*er  knew 
Injurious  deed,  nor,  blasted  by  the  breath 
Of  faithless  love,  their  blooming  daughters  woe. 

THAW. 

Muttering,  the  winds  at  eve,  with  blunted  point. 
Blow  hoJlow  blust'ring  from  the  South*    Subdu'd, 
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The  flott  lenlreB  into  m  tiiddiiig  tfatw. 

Spotted  the  mountains  shine,  loose  sleet  desoeods. 

And  floods  the  eountry  round.     The  rivers  sweU, 

Of  bonds  impatient.    Sudden  from  the  hiUs 

0*er  rocks  and  woods,  in  broad  brown  cataracts 

A  thousand  snow-fed  torrents  shoot  at  once ; 

And,  where  they  rush,  the  wide-resounding  plain 

Is  Idfl  one  slimy  waste.    Those  sullen  seas. 

That  wash*d  th*  ungenial  pole,  wiU  rest  no  more 

Beneath  the  shackles  of  the  mighty  North ; 

But,  rousing  all  their  waves,  resistless  heave. 

And  hark !  the  length'ning  roar  continuous  nms 

Athwart  the  rifled  deep :  at  once  it  bursts. 

And  piles  a  thousand  mountains  to  the  douds. 

HI  fares  the  bark,  with  trembling  wretches  duog'd, 

T^t  toes*d  amid  the  floating  (ngments,  moors 

BoieiUh  the  shelter  of  an  icy  isle, 

While  night  o*erwhelms  the  sea,  and  horror  looks 

More  horrible.    Can  human  force  endure 

Th*  assembled  mischiefs  that  besiege  them  round  ? 

Heart-gnawing  hunger,  faintmg,  weariness, 

The  roar  of  winds  aud  waves,  me  crush  of  ice, 

Now  ceasing,  now  renewM  with  louder  rage. 

And  in  dire  echoes  bellowing  round  the  nudn ! 

More  to  embroil  the  deep,  Cieviathan 

And  his  unwieldy  train,  in  dreadful  i^rL 

Tempest  the  loosenM brine;  while  through  the  gloom. 

Far  from  the  bleak  inhospitable  shore, 

Loadins  the  winds,  is  heard  the  hungry  howl 

Of  famish*d  monsters,  there  awaiting  wrecks. 


TffE  CASTLE  OF  INDOLENCE. 

CAKTO  I. 

The  cMtle  hight  of  Indoleooe> 

And  iti  false  luxury; 
Where  for  a  little  time,  alas  I 

We  liv'd  right  JoUily. 

O  MORTAL  man,  who  livest  here  by  toil. 
Do  not  complain  of  this  thy  hard  caUte ; 
That  like  an  emmit  thou  must  ever  moil, 
Is  a  sad  sentence  of  an  ancient  date ; 
And,  certes,  there  is  for  it  reason  great ; 
For,  though  sometimes  it  makes  thee  weep  and  wail, 
And  curse  thy  star,  and  early  drudge  and  late, 
Withouten  that  would  come  an  heavier  bale. 
Loose  life,  unruly  passions,  and  diseases  pale. 

In  lowly  dale,  fast  by  a  river*s  side. 

With  woody  hill  o*er  hill  encompass'd  round, 

A  most  enchanting  wizard  did  abide. 

Than  whom  a  fiend  more  fell  is  no  where  found. 

It  was,  I  ween,  a  lovely  spot  of  ground : 

And  there  a  season  atween  June  and  May, 

Half  prankt  with  spring,  with  summer  half  em- 

brownM, 
A  listless  climate  made,  where,  sooth  to  say, 
No  living  wight  could  work,  ne  cared  ev*n  for  play : 

Was  nought  around  but  images  of  rest ; 
Slero-soothing  groves,  and  quiet  lawns  between ; 
And  flowery  beds  that  slumberous  influence  kest. 
From  poppies  bxeath*d ;  and  beds  of  pleasant  green, 


When  never  yM  was  oeeping  aeatate  seen. 
Meantfane  unnombcrM  glittering  streamlets  played. 
And  hurled  every  where  their  waters  sheen  ; 
That,  as  they  bicker'd  through  the  sunny  glade, 
Though  restless  still  themsdves,  a  lulling  mormor 
made. 

JoinM  to  the  prattle  of  the  purling  rills, 
Were  heard  the  lowing  herds  along  the  vale. 
And  flocks  loud  bleating  from  the  distant  hills^ 
And  vacant  shqpherds  piping  in  the  dale : 
And  now  and  then  sweet  Philomel  would  wail. 
Or  stock-doves  plain  amid  the  fbiest  deep, 
That  drowsy  rustled  to  the  sighing  gale; 
And  still  a  coil  the  grasshopper  did  Keqfi : 
Yet  all  these  sounds  yblent  inclined  all  to  sleep. 

Full  in  the  passage  of  the  vale  above, 
A  sable,  silent,  solemn  forest  stood  ; 
Where  nought  but  shadowy  forms  were  seen  to  move. 
As  IdlMse  fan<7M  in  her  dreaming  mood : 
And  up  the  hilU,  on  either  side,  a  wood 
Of  blackening  pines,  aye  waving  to  and  fro. 
Sent  forth  a  deepy  hoxxor  through  the  blood  ; 
And  where  this  valley  winded  out,  below. 
The  murmuring  main  was  heard,  and  scarcely  heard, 
to  flow. 

A  pleasing  land  of  drowsy-head  it  was. 
Of  dreams  that  wave  before  the  half-shut  eye; 
And  of  gay  castles  in  the  clouds  that  pass, 
For  ever  flushing  round  a  summer  sky : 
There  eke  the  soft  delights,  that  witchingl^ 
Instil  a  wanton  sweetoess  through  the  brosst. 
And  the  calm  pleasures  always  hover*d  ni^ ; 
But  whatever  .smackM  of  noyanoe  or  unrest. 
Was  far,  fiu  off  ezpell*d  from  this  delicious  i 


The  landskip  such,  inspiring  perfect  ease, 
Where  Indolence  (for  so  the  wizard  hi^t) 
Close  hid  his  castle  mid  embowering  trees. 
That  half  shut  out  the  beams  of  Phsbus  bright. 
And  made  a  kind  of  checkerM  ^y  and  night ; 
Meanwliile,  unceasing  at  the  massy  gate, 
Beneath  a  spacious  palm,  the  wicked  wight 
Was  placed ;  and  to  his  lute,  of  cruel  fate, 
And  labour  harsh,  complain*d,  lamenting  man^s  estate. 

Thither  continual  pilgrims  crowded  stiD, 
From.all  the  roads  of  earth  that  pass  diereby : 
For,  as  they  chaunc*d  to  breathe  on  ndghbooring 

hill. 
The  freshness  of  this  valley  smote  their  eye. 
And  drew  them  ever  and  anon  more  nigh ; 
Till  clustering  round  th*  enchanter  false  they  hung, 
Ymolten  with  his  syren  melody ; 
While  o'er  th'  enfeebling  lute  his  hand  he  flung. 
And  to  the  trembling  chords  these  tempting  vexaea 
sung: 

'^  Behold !  ye  pilgrims  of  this  earth,  bdidd ! 
See  all  but  man  with  uneam'd  pleaauie  gay  : 
See  her  bright  robes  the  butterfly  unfold, 
'  Broke  from  her  wintry  tomb  in  prime  of  May ! 
What  youthful  bride  can  equal  her  array  ? 
Who  can  with  her  for  easy  pleafUR  vie  ? 
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Fnxn  mead  to  mead  with  gentle  wing  to  8tny» 
From  flower  to  flower  on  iMhny  galea  to  fly^ 
Is  all  she  has  to  do  beneath  the  radiant  sky. 

*'  Behold  the  meny  minstreLi  of  the  mom. 
The  Bwanning  songsters  of  the  careless  grove, 
Ten  thousand  throats!   that  from  the  flowering 

thorn 
Hymn  their  good  God,  and  carol  sweet  oflove, 
Such  grateful  kindly  raptures  them,  emoye: 
They  neither  plough  nor  sow :  ne  fit  for  flail, 
E'er  to  the  bam  &  nodding  sheayes  they  drove ; 
Yet  theirs  each  harvest  dancing  in  the  gale, 
Whatever  crowns  the  hill,  or  smiles  along  the  vale. 

*<  Outcast  of  nature,  man  I  the  wretched  thrall 
Of  bitter-dropping  sweat,  of  sweltty  pain. 
Of  cares  that  eat  away  thy  heart  with  gaU, 
And  of  the  vices,  an  inhuman  train. 
That  all  proceed  from  savage  thirst  of  gain : 
For  when  hard-hearted  interest  first  be^m 
To  poison  earth,  Astraea  left  the  plain ; 
Guile,  violence,  and  murder,  seized  on  man. 
And,  for  soft  milky  streams,  with  blood  the  rivers  ran. 

*'''  Come,  ye,  who  still  the  cumbrous  load  of  life 
Push  hard  up  hill;  but  as  the  farthest  steep 
You  trust  to  gain,  and  put  an  end  to  strife, 
Down  thunders  back  the  stone  with  mighty  sweep. 
And  hurls  your  labours  to  the  valley  d^p, 
For  ever  vain :  come,  and,  withouten  fee, 
I  in  oblivion  will  your  sorrows  steep, 
-    Your  cares,  your  toils ;  will  steep  you  in  a  sea 
Of  fiiU  delight:  O  come,  ye  weary  wights,  to  me  I 

*<  With  me  you  need  not  rise  at  early  dawn. 
To  pass  the  joyless  day  in  various  stounds : 
Or  louting  low,  on  upstart  fcnrtune  fawn. 
And  sdl  nur  honour  for  some  paltry  pounds ; 
Or  through  the  city  take  your  dirty  rounds. 
To  cheat,  and  dun,  and  lye,  and  visits  pay, 
Now  flattering  base,  now  giving  seetet  wounds: 
Or  prowl  in  courts  of  law  for  human  prey ; 
In  venal  senate  thieve,  or  rob  on  broad  highway. 

*'*'  No  cocks,  with  me,  to  rustic  labour  call, 
From  village  on  to  village  sounding  clear : 
To  tardy  swain  no  shrilUvoicM  matrons  squall ; 
No  dogs,  t>o  babes,  no  wives,  to  stun  your  ear ; 
No  hammers  thump ;  no  honid  blacknnith  fear ; 
Ne  noisy  tradesmen  your  sweet  slumbers  start, 
With  sounds  that  are  a  misery  to  hear : 
But  all  is  calm,  as  would  delight  the  heart 
Of  Sybarite  of  old,  all  nature,  and  all  art. 


^'  Here  nought  but  candour  reigns,  induloent 
Good-natur*d  lounging,  sauntering  up  ana  down 
They  who  are  pleased  themselves  must  always 

pkase; 
On  others*  ways  they  never  squint  a  firown. 
Nor  heed  what  haps  In  hamlet  or  in  town: 
Thus,  from  the  source  of  tender  indolence, 
With  milky  blood  the  heart  is  overflown, 
Is  sootfaM  and  sweeten'd  by  the  social  sense ; 
For  interest,  envy,  pride^  and  strife  are  banith*d 

hcooe. 


^«  What,  what,  ii  vlrtud,  but  leposa  of  mind, 
A  pure  ethereal  calm,  that  knows  no  storm  ; 
Above  the  reach  of  wild  ambition's  wind. 
Above  the  passions  that  this  world  deform, 
And  torture  man,  a  proud  malignant  worm  ? 
But  here,  instead,  soft  gales  of  passion  play. 
And  gently  stir  the  heart,  thereby  to  form 
A  quicker  sense  of  joy ;  as  breezes  stray  [gay. 

Across  th'  enliven'd  skies,  and  make  them  still  moro 

*'*■  The  best  of  men  have  ever  lov'd  repose : 
They  hate  to  mingle  in  the  filthy  ftay ; 
Where  the  soul  sours,  and  gradual  rancour  gnwB^ 
Imbitter'd  more  from  peevi^  day  to  day. 
Kv'n  those  whom  fame  has  lent  her  fairest  ray^ 
The  most  renown'd  of  worthy  wights  of  yore. 
From  a  base  world  at  last  have  stol'n  away : 
So  Sdpio,  to  the  soft  Cumiean  shore 
Retiring,  tasted  joy  he  never  knew  before. 

<^  Bnt  if  a  little  exercise  you  choose, 
Some  zest  for  ease,  'tis  not  forbidden  here. 
Amid  the  groves  you  may  indulge  the  Muse, 
Or  tend  the  blooms,  and  deck  the  vernal  year; 
Or  softly  stealing,  with  your  watery  gear. 
Along  the  brook,  the  crim8on.8potted  fry 
You  may  delude :  the  whilst  amus'd  you  hear 
Now  the  hoarse  stream,  and  now  the  zephyr's  sighy 
Attuned  to  the  birds,  and  woodland  melody. 

^^  O  grievous  folly  I  to  heap  up  estate, 
Losing  the  days  you  see  beneath  the  sun  ; 
When  sudden  comes  blind  unrelenting  fate, 
And  gives  th'  untasted  portion  you  have  won. 
With  ruthless  toil,  and  many  a  wretch  undone, 
*To  those  who  modiL  you  gone  to  Pluto's  reign. 
There  with  sad  ghosts  to  pine,  and  shadows  dun : 
But  sure  it  is  of  vanities  most  vun. 
To  toil  for  what  you  here  untoiling  may  obtain*'* 

He  ceasM.    But  still  thev  trembling  ears  retained 
The  deep  vibrations  of  his  witching  song ; 
That,  by  a  kind  of  magic  power,  constrain'd 
To  enter  in,  pell-mell,  the  listening  throng, 
Heaps  poor'd  on  heaps,  and  yet  they  alipt  aloDg^ 
In  silent  ease :  as  when  beneath  the  beam 
Of  sununer  moons,  the  distant  woods  among, 
Or  by  some  flood  all  silver'd  with  the  gleam. 
The  soft^mbodied  fays  through  ahry  portel  stream  $ 

By  the  smooth  demon  so  it  order'd  was. 
And  here  his  baneful  bounty  first  began :       [pass. 
Though  some  there  were  who  would  not  further 
And  his  alluring  baits  suspected  ban. 
The  wise  distrust  the  too  fair-spoken  man. 
Yet  through  the  gate  they  cast  a  wishful  eye : 
Not  to  move  <m,  perdie,  is  all  they  can  ; 
For  do  their  very  best  they  cannot  fly. 
But  often  each  way  look,  and  ofkn  sorely  si^ 

Wlien  this  the  watchful  wicked  wizard  saw. 
With  sudden  spring  he  leap'd  upon  them  straight} 
And  soon  as  touch'd'by  his  unhallow'd  paw, 
They  found  themselves  within  the  cursed  gate; 
Full  hard  to  be  repass'd,  like  that  of  fate. 
Not  atronger  wen  of  old  the  giant  cnwv 
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Who  sought  to  piiD  hig^  Jove  from  legal  itate ; 

Though  feeble  wretch  he  seemM  of  saUow  hue : 

Certes,  who  bides  his  grasp,  will  that  encounter  rue. 

For  whomsoever  the  TiUain  takes  in  hand. 
Their  joints  unknit,  their  sinews  melt  apace ; 
As  lithe  they  grow  as  any  willow-wand. 
And  of  their  vanished  force  remains  no  trace : 
So  when  a  maiden  fair,  of  modest  grace. 
In  all  her  buxom  blooming  May  ^  charms. 
Is  seized  in  some  losePs  hot  embrace. 
She  waxeth  very  weakly  as  she  warms, 
Then  sighing  yields  her  up  to  lovers  delicious  harms. 

WakM  by  the  crowd,  slow  from  his  bench  arose 
A  comely  full-spread  porter,  swoln  with  sleep : 
His^ahn,  broad,  thoughtless  aspect  breathed  repose : 
And  in  sweet  torpor  he  was  plunged  deep, 
Ne  could  himself  from  ceaseless  yawning  keep ; 
While  o'er  his  eyes  the  drowsy  liquor  ran. 
Through  which  his  half.wak*d  soul  would  faintly 

Then  taking  his  black  staff*,  he  called  his  man. 
And  TDus*d  himself  as  much  as  rouse  himself  he  can. 

The  lad  leaped  lightly  at  his  master's  calL 
He  was,  to  weet,  a  little  roguish  page, 

,    Save  sleep  and  play  who  minded  nought  at  all. 
Like  most  the  untaught  striplings  of  his  age. 
This  boy  he  kept  eadi  band  to  disengage, 
Oaiters  and  buckles,  task  for  him  unfit, 
But  ill-beooming  his  grave  personage, 
And  which  his  portly  paunch  would  not  pennit, 

So  this  same  limber  page  to  all  performed  it. 

Meantime  the  master.porter  wide  displayed 
:  Oreat  store  of  caps,  of  slippers,  and  of  gowns; 
Wherewith  he  those  that  entered  in,  array'd 
Loose,  as  the  breeze  that  plays  along  the  downs. 
And  waves  the  summer- woods  when  evening  frowns. 
O  fair  undress,  best  dress !  it  checks  no  vein, 
But  every  flowing  limb  in  pleasure  drowns, 
And  heightens  ease  with  grace.    This  done,  right 
fain. 
Sir  porter  sat  him  down,  and  tum*d  to  sleep  again. 

Thus  easy  rob*d,  they  to  the  fountain  sped. 
That  in  the  middle  of  the  court  uptfarew 
A  stream,  high-spouting  from  its  liquid  bed. 
And  falling  back  again  in  drizzly  dew :  [drew. 

There  each  deep  draughts,  as  deep  he  thirsted, 
It  was  a  fountain  of  Nepenthe  rare :  [grew. 

Whence,  as  Dan  Homer  sings,  huge  pleasaunce 
And  sweet  oblivion  of  vile  earthly  care ; 
Fair  gladsome  waking  thoughts,  imd  joyous  dreams 
more  fair. 

This  rite  performed,  all  inly  pleased  and  still, 
Withouten  tromp,  was  proclamation  made. 
.  ''  Ye  sons  of  Indolence,  do  what  you  will ; 
And  wander  where  you  list,  through  hall  or  glade ! 
Be  no  man's  pleasure  for  another  staid ; 
Let  eadi  as  likes  him  best  his  hours  employ, 
And  curs'd  be  he  who  minds  his  neighbour's  trade ! 
Here  dwells  kind  ease  and  unreproving  joy  t 
He  little  merits  bliss  who  othen  can  annpy," 


Strait  of  these  endkaa  norabers,  swarming  nmnd. 
As  thick  as  idle  motes  in  sunny  ray. 
Not  one  eftsoons  in  view  was  to  be  found. 
But  every  man  stroll'd  off  his  own  glad  way. 
Wide  o'er  this  ample  court's  blank  area. 
With  all  the  lodges  that  thereto  pertain'd. 
No  living  creature  could  be  seen  to  stray ; 
While  solitude  and  perfect  silence  reign'd : 
So  that  to  think  you  dreamt  you  almost  was  ooa. 
strain'd. 

As  when  a  shepherd  of  the  Hebrid  isles, 
Plac'd  far  amid  the  melancholy  main, 
^Whether  it  be  lone  fancy  him  beguiles, 
Or  that  ae'rial  beings  sometimes  deign 
To  stand  embodied  to  our  senses  plain) 
Sees  on  the  niJced  hill,  or  valley  low. 
The  whilst  in  ocean  Phcebus  dips  his  wain, 
A  vast  assembly  moving  to  and  fro; 
Then  all  at  once  in  air  dinolves  the  wondnma  show. 

Ye  gods  of  quiet,  and  of  sleep  profound ! 
Whose  soft  dominion  o'er  this  castle  sways. 
And  all  Ae  widdly-silent  places  round, 

,    Forgive  me,  if  my  trembling  pen  displays 
What  never  yet  was  sung  in  mortal  lays. 
But  how  shall  I  attempt  such  arduous  string, 
I  who  have  spent  my  niffhts  and  nightly  days, 
In  this  soul-deadening  {Sace,  loose-loitering  ? 

Ah !  how  shall  I  for  this  uprear  my  molted  wing  ? 

Come  on,  my  Muse,  nor  stoop  to  low  despair, 
Thou  imp  of  Jove,  touch'd  by  (jelestial  fire ! 
Thou  yet  shalt  sing  of  war,  and  actkms  fair. 
Which  the  bold  sons  of  Britain  will  inspire ; 
Of  ancient  batds  thou  yet  shalt  sweep  the  lyre  ; 
Thou  yet  shalt  tread  in  tragic  pall  the  stage, 
Paint  love's  enchanting  woes,  the  hero's  ire. 
The  sage's  calm,  the  patriot's  noble  rage. 
Dashing  corruption  down  through  every  wordilcsB  age. 

The  doors  that  knew  no  shrill  alarming  beU, 
Ne  cursed  knocker  ply'd  by  villain's  hand, 
Self-open'd  into  halls,  where,  who  can  tell 
What  elegance,  and  grandeur  wide  expand, 
The  pride  of  Turkey  and  of  Persia  land  ? 
Soft  quilts  on  quilts,  on  carpets  carpets  spread. 
And  couches  stretch'd  around  in  seemly  band ; 
And  endless  pillows  rise  to  prop  the  heid ; 
So  that  each  spacious  room  was  one  fiill-sw^ing  bed. 

And  every  where  huge  cover'd  tables  stood. 
With  wines  high.flavour'd  and  rich  viands  crown'd; 
"Whatever  sprightly  juice  or  tasteful  food 
On  the  green  bosom  of  this  earth  are  found. 
And  all  old  Ocean  genders  in  his  round : 
Some  hand  unseen  &ese  silently  display'd, 
Ev'n  undemanded  by  a  sign  or  sound ; 
You  need  but  wish,  and,  instantly  obey'd. 
Fair  rang'd  the  dishes  rose,  and  thick  the  glasaes 
play'd. 

Here  freedom  reign'd,  without  the  least  alloy ; 
Nor  gossip's  tale,  nor  ancient  maiden's  gaD, 
Nor  saintly  spleen  durst  murmur  at  our  joy. 
And  with  envenom'd  tongue  our  pleasuics  p«]L 
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For  why  ?  theie  was  but  one  sreat  role  for  all ; 
To  wit,  that  each  should  work  hift  own  cUsiie, 
And  eat,  drink,  study,  sleep,  as  it  may  fall, 
Or  melt  the  time  in  love,  or  wake  the  lyre, 
And  carol  what,  unhid,  the  Muses  might  inspire. 

The  rooms  with  costly  tapestry  were  hung, 
Where  was  inwoven  many  a  gentle  tale ; 
Such  as  of  old  the  rural  poets  sung. 
Or  of  Arcadian  or  Sicilian  vale : 
Reclining  lovers,  in  the  lonely  dale, 
PourM  forth  at  large  the  sweetly-torturM  heart ; 
Or,  sighing  tender  passion,  sweU'd  the  gale. 
And  taught  charmed  echo  to  resound  their  smart ; 
While  flodu,  woods,  streams,  around,  repose  and 
peace  impart 

Those  pleas'd  the  most,  where,  by  a  cunning  handj 
Depainted  was  the  patriardial  age; 
Wliat  time  Dan  Abraham  left  Sie  Chaldee  land. 
And  pasturM  on  ftom  verdant  stage  to  stage, 
Wliere  fields  and  fountains  fresh  could  best  engage. 
Toil  was  not  then.    Of  nothing  took  they  hetS, 
But  with  wild  beasts  the  sylvan  war  to  wage. 
And*  o*er  vast  plains  their  herds  and  flocks  to  feed : 
Blest  SODS  of  nature  they !  true  golden  age  indeed  I 

Sometimes  the  pencil,  in  cool  airy  halls. 
Bade  the  gay  bloom  of  vernal  landskips  rise. 
Or  autumn's  varied  shades  imbrown  the  walls-: 
Now  the  black  tempest  strikes  th*  astonish'd  eyes, 
Now  down  the  steep  the  flashing  torrent  flies ; 
The  tremblii^  sun  now  plays  o*er  ocean  blue. 
And  now  rude  mountains  fit>wn  amid  the  skies ; 
Whate'er  Lorraine  light-touch'd  with  softening  hue, 
Or  savage  Rosa  dash'd,  or  learned  Pousain  drew. 

Each  sound  too  here,  to  lanffuishment  inclined, 
Iiull'd  the  weak  bosom,  and  induced  ease. 

.    Aerial  music  in  the  warbling  wind. 
At  distancej-ising  oft  by  small  d^rees. 
Nearer  and  nearer  came,  till  o*er  the  trees 
It  hung,  and  breath'd  such  soul-dissolving  airs. 
As  did,  alas !  with  soft  perdition  please : 
Entangled  deep  in  its  enchanting  snares. 

The  listening  heart  forgets  all  duties  and  idl  cares. 

A  oortain  music,  never  known  before. 
Here  luiU*d  the  pensive  melancholy  mind ; 
Full  easily  obtained :  behoves  no  more, 
But  sidelong,  to  the  gently-waving  wind. 
To  lay  the- well-tunM  instrument  ledinM ; 
-  From  which,  with  airy-fljring  fingers  light, 
Beyond  each  mortal  touch  the  most  re&i^d. 
The  god  of  winds  drew  sounds  of  deep  ddight : 
Whence,  with  just  cause,  the  haip  of  ^olns  it  bight. 

Ah  me  I  what  hand  can  touch  the  string  so  fine  ? 
Who  up  the  lofty  diapason  roll 
Such  sweet,  such  sad,  such  solemn  airs  divine, 
Then  let  them  down  again  into  the  soul  ? 
Now  rising  love  they  fann'd ;  now  pleasing  dole 
They  braath'd,  in  tender  musings,  through^  bean ; 
And  now  a  graver,  sacred  stnm  they  stole, 
As  when  seraphic  hands  an  hymn  impart* 
WildowaibliDg  ojiture  all,  above  the  xeM^h  of  «rt«    . 


Such  the  gay  splendour,  the  luxurious  state, 
Of  Caliphs  old,  who  on  the  Tigris'  shore. 
In  mighty  Bagdat,  populous  and  great, 
Held  Sieir  bright  court,  where  was  of  ladies  store ; 
And  verse,  love,  music,  still  the  garland  wore : 
When  sleep  was  coy,  the  batd  in  waiting  there, 
Cheer'd  the  lone  midnight  with  the  Muse's  lore  r 
Composing  music  bade  his  dreams  be  fair. 
And  music  lent  new  gladness  to  the  morning  air. 

Near  the  piivilions  where  we  slept,  still  ran 
Soft-tinkling  streams,  and  dashing  waters  fell, 
And  sobbing  breeses  sigh*d,  and  oft  began 
(So  work'd  the  wizard^  wintry  storms  to  sweU, 
As  heaven  and  earth  they  would  together  mell : 
At  doors  and  windows,  direatening  seem'd  to  call 
The  demons  of  the  tempest,  growUng  fell;, 
Yet  the  least  entrance  found  they  none  at  all ; 
Whence  sweeter  grew  our  sleep,  secure  in  massy  hall. 

And  hither  Morpheus  sent  his  kindest  dreams^ 
Raising  a  world  of  gayer  tinct  and  grace ; 
0*er  wnich  were  shaidowy  cast  Elysian  gleams. 
That  plav'd,  in  waving  Mghts,  from-fdace  ta  place, 
And  shea  a  roseate  snule  on  nature's  face. 
Not  Titian's  pencil  e'er  could  so  array. 
So  fleece  with  clouds  the  pure  ethereal  space ; 
Ne  could  it  e'er  such  melting  forms  display. 
As  loose  on  flowery  beds  all  languishingly  lay. 

No,  fabr  illusions !  artful  phantoms,  no ! 
My  Muse  wiU  not  attempt  your  fairy-land  r 
She  has  no  colours  that  like  you  can  glow : 
To  catch  your  vivid  scenes  too  gross  her  hand* 
But  sure  it  is,  was  ne'er  a  subtler  band 
Than  these  same  guileful  angel-eeemiog  rarights. 
Who  thus  in  dreama  vohiptuous,  soft,  and  bund, 
Pour'd  all  th'  Arabian  heaven  upon  her  nights. 
And  bkss'd  them  oft  besides  with  more  re&'d  de- 
lights. 

'  They  were  in  sooth  a  most  enchanting  train, 
Ev'n  feigning  vurtue ;  skilftd  to  unite 
With  evU  gCMd,  and  strew  with  pleasure  pam. 
But  for  those  fiends,  whom  blood  and  btroils  ddight  > 
MHio  hurl  the  wretch,  as  if  to  heU  outright, 
Down,  down  black  gulfs,  where  sullen  waters  deep  ; 
Or  hold  him  dambmng  all  the  fearftd  night 
On  beetling  difis,  or  pent  in  ruins  deep ; 
They,  till  due  time  should  serve,  were  bid  far  henoo 
to  keep. 

Ye  guardian  spirits,  to  whom  man  is  dear. 
From  these  foiu  demons  shidd  the  midnight  gloom  i 
Angels  of  ftmcy  and  of  love,  be  near. 
And  o'er  the  blaidc  of  sleep  diffuse  a  bloom  t 
Evoke  the  sacred  shades  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
And  let  them  virtue  with  a  look  impart: 
But  chie^  awhile,  O !  lend  us  ftem  the  tomb 
These  long-lost  friends  for  whom  in  love  we  smart. 
And  fill  with  pious  awe  and  joy«inix'd  woe  the  heaH^ 

Or  are  you  sportive  ?  Bid  the  mom  of  youth 
Rise  to  new  light,  and  beam  afresh  the  days 
Of  innocence,  simplidty,  and  truth  ; 
To  cveft  estnng'a,  and  manhood.*8  thorny  ways. 
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What  tsMMDort,  to  letrue  oar  boykh  plays, 
Our  easy  buss,  when  each,  thing  joy  supplyM ; 
The  woods,  the  mountains,  and  the  warbling  maae 
Of  the  wild  brooks ! — But,  fondly  wandering  wide, 
My  Muse,  resume  the  task  that  yet  doth  thee  abide. 

One  great  amusement  o(  our  household  was 
In  a  huge  crystal  magic  globe  to  spy, 
Still  as  you  tarn*d  it,  all  things  that  do  pass 
Upon  tms  anuhill  euth ;  where  constandy 
Of  idly.busy  men  the  restless  fry 
Aun  bustling  to  and  fro  with  foolish  haste, 
In  search  of  pleasures  vain  that  from  them  fly. 
Or  which  obtained  the  caitiffii  dare  not  taste : 
IVhen  nothing  is  enjoy'd,  can  there  be  greater  waste  ? 

*'  Of  vanity  the  muror"  this  was  call'd. 
Here  you  a  muckworm  of  the  town  might  see, 
At  his  dull  desk,  amid  his  ledgers  stalled. 
Eat  up  with  carkin'g  care  and  penurie ; 
Most  like  to  carcass  parch*d  on  gallow-tiee. 
^^  A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  got;" 
Firm  to  this  scoundrel  maxim  keepeth  he, 
Ne  of  its  r^fvur  will  he  bate  a  jot. 
Till  it  has  quenched  his  fixe,  and  banished  his  pot. 

Straight  from  the  filth  of  this  low  grub,  behold ! 
Comes  fluttering  forth  a  gaudy  spendthrift  heir, 
All  glossy  gay,  enamd'd  all  with  gold. 
The  silly  tenant  of  the  summer-air. 
In  fbUy  lost,  of  nothing  takes  he  care ; 
Pimps,  lawyers,  stewards,  harlots,  flatterers  vile, 
And  thieving  tradesmen,  him  among  them  share : 
His  father's  ghost  from  limbo.]ake,  the  while, 
Bees  this,  which  more  daomation  doth  upon  him  pile. 

This  globe  pourtrayM  the  race  of  learned  men, 

Still  at  their  books,  and  turning  o^er  the  page, 
.  Backwards  and  forwards :  oft  they  snatch  the  pen, 

As  if  inspired,  and  in  a'Thespian  rage ; 

Then  write,  and  blot,  as  would  your  ruth  engage'. 

Why,  authors,  all  this  scrawl  and  scribbling  sore  ? 

To  lose  the  present,  gain  the  future  age ; 

Praised  to  be,  when  you  can  hear  no  more. 
And  much  enrich*d  with  fiune,  when  useless  worldly 
store. 

Then  would  a  splendid  dty  rise  to  view. 
With  carts,  and  cars,  and  coaches,  roaring  all : 
Wide  pour'd  abroad  behold  the  giddy  crew ; 
See  how  they  dash  along  from  wall  to  wall ! 
At  every  door,  hark  how  they  thundering  call ! 
Good  Livid  I  what  can  this  giddy  rout  excite  ? 
.  Why,  on  each  other  with  ML  tooth  to  fall; 

A  neighbour's  fortune,  fame,  or  peace,  to  blight, 
And  make  new  tiresome  parties  for  the  coming  night 

The  puzzling  sons  of  party  next  appear*d, 
In  dark  cabSs  and  nightly  juntos  met ;        [rear*d 
And  now  th^  whisperM,  ckiee  now  shrugging, 
Th'  important  shoulder;  then,  as  if  to  get 
New  light,  their  twinkling  eyes  were  inward  set. 
No  sooner  Ludfer  recals  afiairs. 
Than  forth  they  various  rush  in  mighty  fret;  [cares, 
When,  lo  I  pushed  up  to  power,  and  crown'd  their 
In  comes  another  set,  and  kicketh  them  down  stain. 


But  what  moat  showM  the  vanity  of  liiie, 
"^as  to  behold  the  nations  all  on  fixe, 
In  cruel  broils  engag*d,  and  deadly  strife : 
Most  Christian  khi^  inflam*d  by  black  desiiey 
With  honourable  ruffians  in  their  hire, 
Cause  war  to  rage,  and  blood  around  to  pour : 
Of  this  sad  work  when  each  begins  to  tire. 
They  sit  them  down  just  where  they  were  before,' 
Till  for  new  scenes  .of  woe  peace  shall  their  foroe  re- 
store. 

To  number  up  the  thousands  dwelling  here, 
An  usdess  were,  and  eke  an  endless  task ; 
From  kings,  and  those  who  at  the  helm  appear. 
To  gypsies  biown  in  summer-glades  who  bask. 
Yea  many  a  man,  perdie,  I  could  unmask. 
Whose  desk  and  table  make  a  solemn  show. 
With  tape-tyM  trash,  and  suits  of  fools  that  ask 
For  place  or  pensiim  laid  in  deceit  row ; 
But  these  I  passen  by,  with  namdess  numbcn  moe. 

Of  all  the  gentle  tenants  of  the  place,  . 
There  was  a  man  of  special  grave  remark: 
A  certain  tender  gloom  o'erspread  his  face. 
Pensive  not  sad,  in  thought  involv'd,  not  daik. 
As  sooth  this  man  could  sing  as  morning  Jaik, 
And  teach  the  noblest  morals  of  the  heart: 
But  these  his  talents  were  yburied  stark ; 
Of  the  fine  stores  he  nothii^  would  impart, 
Which  or  boon  nature  gave^  or  nature-painting  art. 

To  noontide  diades  incontinent  he  ran, 
Where  purls  the  brook  with  sleep-inviting  sound  ; 
Or  when  Dan  Sol  to  slope  his  wheels  beipin, 
Amid  the  broom  he  basked  him  on  the  gFoniid, 
Where  the  wild  thyme  and  camomile  axe  found : 
There  would  he  linger,  till  the  latest  ray 
Of  light  sat  trembling  on  the  wdkin's  bound  ; 
Then  homeward  through  the  twilight  diadows  stray. 
Sauntering  and  dow.    So  had  he  passed  many  a  day. 

Yet  not  in  thoughtless  slumber  were  they  paot : 
For  oft  the  heavenly  fire,  that  lay  conceaTd 
Beneath  the  sleeping  embers,  mounted  ftst, 
And  all  its  native  l&ht  anew  revealM : 
Oft  as  he  travers'd  ttie  cerulean  field. 
And  mark'd  the  douds  that  drove  before  die  wind. 
Ten  thousand  glorious  systems  would  he  build. 
Ten  thousand  great  ideas  fill'd  his  mind ;      [hind. 
But  with  the  douds  they  fled,  and  left  no  trace  be^ 

With  him  was  sometimes  joined,  in  silent  walk, 
^Profoundly  silent,  for  they  never  spdbe) 
One  shyer  still,  who  quite  detested  talk  t 
Oft,  stung  bv  spleen,  at  once  away  he  broke. 
To  groves  of  pine,  and  broad  o^ershadowixig  oak  9 
There,  inly  thrill*d,  he  wandered  all  alone. 
And  on  hhnsdf  his  pendve  fury  wroke, 
Ne  ever  utter'd  word  save  when  first  shone 
The  glittering  star  of  eve^^«  Thank  Heaven !   the 
day  is  done." 

Here  lurk*d  a  wretdi,  who  bad  not  crept  abtoad 
For  forty  years,  ne  fiuse  of  mortal  seen^ 
In  chamber  brooding  like  a  loathly  toad  s 
And  sure  his  linen  was  not  very  dean. 


THOMSON. 


Through  ieeiet  loopJioleA,  that  had  practU'd  been 
Near  to  his  bed,  his  dinner  vile  he  took ; 
Unkempt,  and  rough,  of  squalid  face  and  mien, 
Our  costless  shame !  whence,  from  his  filthy  nook^ 
M^e  drove  the  villain  out,  for  fitter  lair  to  look. 

One  day  there  chaunc*d  into  these  halls  to  rove 
A  joyous  youth  who  took  you  at  first  sight ; 
Him  the  wild  wave  of  pleasure  hither  drove, 
Before  the  sprightly  tempest  tossing  light : 
Certes,  he  was  a  most  engaging  wight. 
Of  sodal  elee,  and  wit  humane,  though  keen. 
Turning  the  night  to  day,  and  day  to  night: 
For  him  the  meny  bells  had  rung,  I  ween, 
If  in  this  nook  of  quiet  beQs  had  ever  been. 

But  not  ev'n  pleasure  to  excess  is  good ; 
What  most  elates  then  sinks  the  soul  as  low : 
When  spring-tide  joy  pours  in  with  copious  flood, 
The  higher  still  th'  exulting  billows  flow 
The  farther  back  again  they  flagging  go. 
And  leave  us  grovelling  on  the  <£eary  shore : 
Taught  by  this  son  of  joy  we  found  it  so ; 
Who,  whilst  he  stayed,  kept  in  a  gay  uproar 
Our  maddenM  castle  all,  th*  abode  of  deep  no  more. 

As  when  in  prime  of  Jime  a  bumish'd  fly. 
Sprung  from  the  meads,  o*er  which  he  sweeps  along, 
Cheer'd  by  the  breathing  bloom  and  vital  sky. 
Tunes  up  amid  these  airy  halls  his  song. 
Soothing  at  first  the  gay  reposing  throng ; 
And  oft  he  sips  their  bowl ;  or,  nearly  cbown*d. 
He,  thence  recovering,  drives  their  beds  among. 
And  scares  their  tender  sleep,  with  trump  profound ; 
Then  out  again  he  flies,  to  wing  his  mazy  round. 

Another  guest  there  was,  of  sense  lefin'd. 
Who  felt  each  worth,  for  every  worth  he  had ; 
Serene,  yet  warm ;  humane,  yet  firm  his  mind ; 
As  little  touchM  as  any  man*s  with  bad : 
Him  through  their  inmost  walks  the  Muses  lad^ 
To  him  the  sacred  love  of  nature  lent, 
And  sometimes  would  he  make  our  valley  glad. 
When  as  we  found  he  would  not  here  be  pent, 
To  him  the  better  sort  this  friendly  message  sent : 

*'  Come,  dwell  with  us !  true  son  of  virtue,  come ! 
But  if,  alas !  we  cannot  thee  persuade 
To  lie  content  beneath  our  peaceful  dome, 
JSe  ever  mine  to  quit  our  quiet  glade ; 
Yet  when  at  last  thy  toils  but  ill  apaid 
Shall  dead  thy  fire,  and  damp  its  heavenly  spark, 
Thou  wilt  be  glad  to  seek  the  rural  shade, 
There  to  indulge  the  Muse,  and  nature  mark : 
'We  then  a  lodge  for  thee  will  rear  in  flagley-paik." 

Here  whilom  ligg*d  th'  Esopns  of  die  age ; 
But  caU'cl  by  fame,  in  soul  ypricked  deep, 
A  noble  pride  restorM  him  to  the  stage. 
And  ronsM  him  like  a  giant  from  his  sleep. 
£v*n  from  his  slumbers- we  advantage  reap : 
With  double  force  th'  enliven'd  scene  he  wakes, 
Yet  quits  not  nature's  bounds.    He  knows  to  keep 
Each  due  decorum :  now  the  heart  he  shakes, 
>Vnd  now  with  weU-urg'd  sense  th*  enlightened  judg- 
ment takes. 


A  bazd  here  dwelt,  more  frit  than  baid  beseems; 
Who,  void  of  envy,  guile,  and  lust  of  gain. 
On  virtue  still,  and  nature's  pl^sasing  themes, 
Pour'd  forth  his  unpremeditated  strain : 
The  world  forsaking  with  a  calm  disdain. 
Here  laugh'd  he  careless  in  his  easy  seat ; 
Here  qu^d,  encircled  with  the  joyous  train, 
Oft  moralizing  sage ;  his  ditty  sweet 
He  loathed  mu(£  to  write,  ne  cared  to  repeat. 

Full  oft  by  holy  feet  our  ground  was  trod. 
Of  clerks  good  plenty  here  you  mote  espy. 
A  little,  round,  fat,  oily  man  of  God, 
Was  one  I  chiefly  mark'd  among  the  fry : 
He  had  a  roguish  twinkle  in  his  eye. 
And  shone  all  glittering  with  ungodly  dew. 
If  a  tight  damsel  chaunc'd  to  trippen  by ;  . 
Which  when  observ*d,  he  shrunk  into  his  mew. 
And  straight  would  recollect  his  piety  anew. 

Nor  be  forgot  a  tribe,  who  minded  nought 
(Old  inmates  of  the  place^  but  state  aflSirs : 
They  looked,  perdie,  as  ir  they  deeply  thought; 
And  on  their  brow  sat  every  nation's  cares. 
The  world  by  them  is  parcelled  out  in  shares. 
When  in  the  hall  o(  smoke  they  congress  ho^ 
And  the  sage  berry  sun-burnt  Mocha  beaa 
Has  dear'd  their  inward  eye :  then,  smoke-enroU'd, 
Their  oracles  break  forth,  mysterious  aA  of  old* 

Here  lansuid  Beauty  kept  her  pale-fac'd  courts 
Bevies  of  dainty  dames,  of  high  degree, 
From  every  quarter  hither  made  resort ; 
Where,  from  gross  mortal  care  and  business  free^ 
They  lay,  pour'd  out  in  ease  and  luxury. 
Or  should  they  a  vain  show  of  work  assume^ 
Alas !  and  welLa-day !  what  can  it  be  ? 
To  knot,,  to  twist,  to  range  the  vernal  bloom  ; 
But  far  is  cast  the  distaff,  spinning-wheel,  and  looat, 

Theur  only  labour  was  to  kill  the  time ; 
And  labour  dire  it  is,  and  weary  woe. 
They  sit,  they  loll,  turn  o'er  some  idle  rhyme ; 
Then,  rising  sudden,  to  the  glass  they  go. 
Or  saunter  forth,  with  tottering  step  and  slow. 
This  soon  too  rude  an  exercise  they  find ; 
Straight  on  the  couch  their  limbs  agam  they  throw,. 
Where  hours  and  hours  they  sigliiz^  lie  redin'd. 
And  court  die  vapoury  god  soft  breathing  in  the 
wind. 

Now  must  I  mark  the  villainy  we  found. 
But  ah !  too  late,  as  shall  eftsoons  be  shown. 
Aplace  here  wajs,  deep,  dreary,  under  ground ; 
Where  still  oar  inmates,  when  unpleasing  grown, 
Diseas'd  and  loathsome,  privilv  were  thrown. 
Far  from  the  light  of  heaven,  they  languiah'd  there 
Unpi^'d,  uttering  many  a  bitter  groan ; 
For  of  these  wretdies  taiken  was  no^  care : 
Fierce  fiends,  and  hags  of  hell,  their  only  nurses  were. 

Alas  I  the  change !  from  scenes  of  joy  and  rest. 
To  this  dark  den,  where  sickness  toss'd  alway. 
Here  Letharey,  with  deadly  sleep  oppress'd, 
Stretch'd  on  his  back,  a  mighty  lubbard,  lay 
Heaving  his  sides,  and  snond  night  and  day; 
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To  8tb  him  from  his  tiaunoe  It  was  not  eath, 
And  his  half4>penM  eyne  he  shut  straightway : 
He  lod,  I  wot,  the  softest  way  to  death,      [breath. 
And  taught  withouten  pain  and  strife  to  yield  the 

Of  limbs  enormous,  but  withal  unsound. 
Soft  swoln  and  pale,  here  lay  the  hydropsy : 
Unwieldy  man ;  with  l^clly  monstrous  round. 
For  ever  fed  with  watery  supply ; 
For  still  he  drank,  and  yet  he  still  was  dry. 
And  moping  here  did  Hypochondria  sit, 
Mother  of  Spleen,  in  robes  of  various  dye, 
Who  vexed  was  full  oft  with  ugly  fit;  [wit 

And  some  her  frantic  decm*d,  and  some  her  deem*d  a 

A  lady  proud  she  was,  of  ancient  blood. 
Yet  oft  her  fear  her  pride  made  crouchen  low : 
She  felt,  or  fancy'd  in  her  fluttering  mood, 
All  the  diseases  which  the  spittles  Jknow, 
And  sought  all  physic  which  the  shops  bestow, 
And  still  new  leeches  and  new  drugs  would  try. 
Her  humour  ever  wavering  to  and  fro ;  [cry. 

For  sometimes  she  would  laugh,  and  sometimes 
Then  sudden  waxed  wroth,  and  all  she  knew  not 
why. 

Fast  by  her  side  a  listless  maiden  pin*d. 
With  aching  head,  and  squeamish  heart-burnings ; 
Pale,  bloat^  cold,  she  seemM  to  hate  mankind. 
Yet  lov*d  in  secret  all  forbidden  things. 
And  here  the  tertian  shakes  his  chilling  wings ; 
The  sleepless  gout  here  counts  the  crowing  cocks, 
A  wolf  now  gnaws  him,  now  a  serpent  stings ; 
Whilst  i^>oplexy  crammed  intemperance  knocks 
Down  to  the  ground  at  once,  as  butcher  felleth  ox. 

CAXTO  II. 

The  Knight  of  Arts  and  Industry, 

And  hit  achievements  fair : 
That  by  this  castle's  overthrow, 

SecuPd  and  crowned^  were. 

£8cap*d  the  castle  of  the  sire  of  sin. 
Ah !  where  shall  I  so  sweet  a  dwelling  find  ? 
For  all  around,  without^  and  all  within. 
Nothing  sa^e  what  delightful  was  and  kind. 
Of  goodness  savouring  and  a  tender  mind, 
E*er  rose  to  view.    But  now  another  strain, 
Of  doleful  note,  alas !  remains  behind : 
I  now  must  sing  of  pleasure  tum'd  to  pain. 
And  of  the  false  enchanter  Indolence  complain. 

Is  there  no  patron  to  protect  the  Muse, 
And  fence  K>r  her  Parnassus*  barren  soil  ? 
To  every  labour  its  reward  accrues. 
And  they  are  sure  of  bread  who  swink  and  moil; 
But  a  feu  tribe  th*  Aonian  hive  despoil, 
As  ruthless  wasps  oft  rob  the  painful  bee : 
Thus  while  the  laws  not  guard  that  noblest  toil, 
Ne  for  the  Muses  other  meed  decree. 
They  .praised  are  alone,  and  starve  right  meiifly. 

I  care  not.  Fortune,  what  you  me  deny : 
You  cannot  rob  me  of  free  Nature^s  grace ; 
You  cannot  shut  the  windows  of  the  sky, 
Thxough  which  Aurora  shows  her  bxightening  £sce; 


You  cannot  bar  my  constaiit  feet  to  trace 
The  woods  and  lawns,  by  living  stream,  at  cvc  : 
Let  health  my  nerves  and  finer  fibres  brace. 
And  I  their  toys  to  the  great  children  leave ; 
Of  fancy,  reason,  virtue,  nought  can  me  bereave. 

Come  then,  my  Muse,  and  raise  a  bolder  song : 
Come,  lig  no  more  upon  the  bed  of  sloth. 
Dragging  the  lazy  kmguid  line  along. 
Fond  to  begm,  but  still  to  finish  loth. 
Thy  half.wit  scrolls  all  eaten  by  the  moth : 
Arise,  and  sing  that  generous  imp  of  fame. 
Who  with  the  sons  of  softness  nobly  wroth. 
To  sweep  away  this  human  lumber  came. 
Or  in  a  chosen  few  to  rouse  the  slumbering  flame. 

In  Faby  Jand  thete  liv'd  a  knight  of  old. 
Of  feature  stem,  Selvaggio  wcU  yclep'd, 
A  rough  unpolished  man,  robust  and  bold. 
But  wondrous  poor :  he  neither  sowM  nor  rcap'd, 
Ne  stores  in  summer  for  cold  winter  heapM ; 
In  hunting  all  his  days  away  he  wore; 
Now  scor3i*d  by  June,  now  in  November  stoep*d. 
Now  pindi'd  by  biting  January  sore. 
He  still  in  woods  pursued  the  libbard  and  the  boar. 

As  he  one  morning,  long  before  the  dawn, 
Prick*d  through  the  forest  to  dislodge  his  prey. 
Deep  in  the  winding  bosom  of  a  lawn. 
With  wood  wild-fring'd,  he  mark*d  a  Uper^s  ray. 
That  from  the  beating  rain,  and  wmtery  fray. 
Did  to  a  lonely  cot  his  steps  decoy ; 
There,  up  to  earn  the  needments  of  the  day. 
He  found  dame  Poverty,  nor  fair  nor  coy  : 
Her  he  compressed,  and  ^^d  her  with  a  lusty  boy. 

Amid  the  greenwood  shade  this  boy  was  bred^ 
And  grew  at  last  a  knight  of  muchel  fame, 
Of  active  mind  and  vigorous  lustyhed. 
The  Knight  of  Arts  and  Industry  by  name. 
£arth  was  his  bed,  the  boughs  his  roof  did  frame; 
He  knew  no  beverage  but  the  flowing  stream ; 
His  tasteful  well-eamM  food  the  sylvan  game, 
Or  the  brown  fruit  with  which  the  woodUiids 
teem: 
The  same  to  him  glad  summer,  or  the  winter  breme. 

So  passM  his  youthly  morning,  v(ud  of  care. 
Wild  aa  the  colts  that  through  the  commons  run ; 
For  him  no  tender  parents  troubled  were. 
He  of  the  forest  seemed  to  be  the  son ; 
And  certes  had  been  utterly  undone, 
But  that  Minerva  pity  of  him  took, 
With  all  the  gods  that  love  the  rural  wonne. 
That  teach  to  tame  the  soil  and  rule  the  crook; 
Ne  did  the  sacred  nine  disdain  a  gentle  look. 

Of  fertile  genius  him  they  nurtured  well^ 
In  every  science,  and  in  every  art 
By  which  mankind  the  thoughtless  bmtes  excel. 
That  can  or  use  or  joy,  or  grace  impart. 
Disclosing  all  the  powers  of  head  and  heart : 
Ne  were  the  goodly  exercises  spar'd 
That  brace  the  nerves,  or  make  the  limbs  alert. 
And  mix  elastic  force  with  finnncss  hard :    [par*d. 
Was  never  knight  on  ground  mote  be  with  him  cooi-^ 
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SomeMmtt,  with  Miiy  teom,  he  mounted  gay 
The  hunter-^teed,  exalting  o*er  the  dale, 
And  dtew  the  roeeate  breath  of  orient  day ; 
Somethnes,  lettring  to  the  secret  vale, 
Ydad  in  steel,  and  bright  with  bumishM  mail. 
He  strain'd  the  bow,  or  tossM  the  sounding  spear, 
Or  darting  on  the  goal  outstrippM  the  gale, 
Or  whed*d  the  chariot  in  its  mid  career, 
Or  stzenuouB  wrestled  hard   with  many  a  tough 
compeer. 

At  other  tones  he  pry*d  Enough  Nature's  store, 
Whata'er  she  in  th'  ethereal  round  contains. 
Whatever  she  hides  beneath  her  verdant  floor. 
The  vegetable  and  the  mineral  reigns ; 
Or  ebe  he  scanned  the  globe,  those  small  domains. 
Where  restless  mortals  such  a  turmoil  keep, 
Its  seas,  its  floods,  its  mountains,  and  its  plains ; 
But  mote  he  search*d  the  mind,  and  rousM  from 
sleep 
Those  moTBl  seeds  whence  we  heroic  actions  reap. 

Nor  would  he  scorn  to  stoop  from  high  pursuits 
Of  heavenly  truth,  and  practise  what  she  taught; 
Vain  is  the  tree  of  knowledge  without  fruits. 
Sometimes  in  hand  the  spade  or  plough  he  caught, 
Forth-caDlng  all  with  which  boon  eai&  is  fraught ; 
Sometimes  he  ply*d  the  strong  mechanic  tool. 
Or  rear*d  the  fabric  firom  the  finest  draught ; 
And  oft  he  put  himself  to  Neptune's  school. 
Fighting  with  winds  and  wavc»  on  the  vext  ocean 
pool. 

To  solace  then  these  rougher  toils,  he  try*d 
To  touch  the  kindling  canvas  into  life ; 
With  nature  his  creating  pencil  vy'd. 
With  namie  joyous  at  me  mimic  strife : 
Or,  to  such  shapes  as  gtac'd  Pygmalion^s  wife 
He  hew'd  the  marble ;  or,  with  varied  fire. 
He  lous'd  the  trumpet  and  the  martial  fife. 
Or  bade  the  lute  sweet  tenderness  inspire. 
Or  verses  ft«m*d  that  well  might  wake  Apollo's  lyie. 

Aooomplish'd  thus  he  from  the  woods  issued, 
Full  of  great  aims,  and  bent  on  bold  emprise ; 
The  work,  which  IcHig  he  in  his  breast  had  brew'd, 
Now  to  perform  he  wdent  did  devise ; 
To  wit,  a  barbarous  world  to  dvilift. 
Earth  was  till  then  a  boundless  fbrest  wild ; 
Nought  to  be  seen  but  savage  wood,  and  skies  { 
No  cities  nourish'd  arts,  no  culture  smil'd. 
No  govenmient,  no  laws,  no  gentle  manners  mild. 

A  ragged  wight,  the  worst  of  brutes,  was  man ; 
On  his  own  wretched  kind  he,  iruthless,  prey'd : 
The  strongest  stiU  the  weakest  over-ran ; 
In  every  country  migh^  robbers  sway'd. 
And  gi^e  and  raffiu  force  were  all  their  trade. 
Life  was  a  scene  of  rapine,  wani,  and  woe : 
Which  this  brave  kni^t,  in  noble  anger,  made 
To  swear,  he  would  the  rascal  rout  overthrow. 
For,  by  the  powers  divine,  it  should  no  more  be  so ! 

It  would  exoeed  the  puiport  of  my  song. 
To  say  how  this  best  nm  from  orient  cmnes 
Came  beaming  life  and  beauty  all  along. 


Beftxre  him  chasing  Indolence  and  crimes. 
Still  as  he  pass'd,  the  nations  he  sublimes, 
And  calls  forth  arts  and  virtues  with  his  ray : 
Then  Egypt,  Oreece,  and  Rome,  their  golden  times 
Successive  had ;  but  now  in  ruins  gray 
They  lie,  to  davish  sloth  and  t3rranny  a  prey. 

To  crown  his  toils.  Sir  Industry  then  spread 
The  swellinff  sail,  and  made  for  Britain's  coast* 
A  sylvan  life  till  then  the  natives  led. 
In  the  brown  shades  and  greenwood  forest  lost. 
All  careless  rambling  where  it  lik'd  them  most : 
Their  wealth  the  wild  deer  bouncing  through  the 

glade; 
They  lodged  at  large,  and  liv'd  at  Nature's  cost ; 
Save  spear  and  bow,  withouten  other  aid ; 
Yet  not  the  Roman  steel  their  naked  breast  dismay'd. 

He  liked  the  soil,  he  liked  the  clement  skies. 
He  liked  the  verdant  hills  and  flowery  plains. 
Be  this  my  great,  my  chosen  isle  (he  cries) 
This,  whilst  my  labours  liberty  sustains. 
This  queen  of  ocean  all  assault  disdains. 
Nor  liked  he  less  the  genius  of  the  land. 
To  freedom  apt,  and  persevering  pains. 
Mild  to  obey,  and  generous  to  command,     [hand. 
Temper'd  by  forming  Heaven  with  kindest,  firmest 

Here,  by  degrees,-  his  master-work  arose : 
Whatever  arts  and  industry  can  flrame. 
Whatever  finish'd  agriculture  knows ; 
Fair  queen  of  arts !  from  Heaven  itself  who  came. 
When  Eden  flourish'd  in  unspotted  &me; 
And  still  with  her  sweet  innocence  we  find, 
And  tender  peace,  and  joys  without  a  name. 
That,  whUe  they  ravish,  tranquillize  the  mind : 
Nature  and  art  at  once,  ddight  and  use  combin'd. 

The  towns  he  quicken'd  by  mechanic  arts. 
And  bade  the  fervent  city  glow  with  toil ; 
Bade  social  commerce  raise  renowned  murts. 
Join  land  to  land,  and  marry  soil  to  soil. 
Unite  the  poles,  and  without  bloody  spoU 
Bring  home  of  either  Ind  the  gorgeous  stores ; 
Or,  should  despotic  rage  the  world  embroil. 
Bade  tyrants  tremble  on  remotest  shores,      [roars. 
While  o'er  th'  encircling  deep  Britannia's  thunder 

The  drooping  Muses  then  he  westward  caU'd, 
From  the  fam'd  dty  by  Propontic  sea. 
What  time  the  Turk  th'  enfeebled  Giecran  thndl'd ; 
Thenoe  from  their  cloister'd  walks  he  set  them  free. 
And  brought  them  to  another  Castalie, 
Where  Isia  many  a  famous  noursling  breeds ; 
Or  where  Old  Cam  soft-paces  o'er  the  lea 
In  pensive  mood,  and  tunes  his  Doric  reeds. 
The  whilst  his  flocks  at  hrge  the  lonely  shepherd 
feeds. 

Yet  the  fine  arts  were  what  he  finish'd  least 
For  why  ?   They  are  the  quintessence  of  all. 
The  growth  of  labouring  tfane,  and  slow  inoeast ; 
Unleu,  as  seldom  chances,  it  should  fall. 
That  mi^ty  patrons  the  coy  sisters  call 
Up  to  the  sunshine  of  uncumber'd  ease,       [thrall, 
Where  no  rude  care  the  mounting  thought  may 
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And  whcM  they  nothing  have  to  do  but 
Ah  1  gracious  God  i  thou  know*8t  they 
fees. 


no  other 


But  now,  alas  !  we  liye  too  late  in  time : 
Our  patrons  now  ev*n  grudge  that  little  daim, 
Except  to  such  as  sleek  the  soothing  rhyme : 
And  yet,  forsooth,  they  wear  MsBoenas*  name. 
Poor  sons  of  puft-up  vanity,  not  fame. 
Unbroken  spirits,  cheer !  stUl,  still  remains 
Th'  eternal  patron,  liberty ;  whose  flame, 
While  she  protects,  inspires  the  noblest  strains : 
The  best,  and  sweetest  far,  are  toiUcwated  gains. 

When  as  the  knight  had  fram'd,  hi  Britain  Jand, 
A  matchless  fonn  of  glorious  goTenmient, 
In  which  the  sovereign  laws  aJone  command, 
Laws  'stab]ish*d  by  3ie  public  free  consent, 
Whoee  majesty  is  to  the  soeplie  lent ; 
When  this  great  plan,  with  each  dependent  ait, 
Was  settled  firm,  and  to  his  heart's  content. 
Then  sought  he  from  the  toilsome  scene  to  part. 
And  let  life's  vacant  eve  breathe  quiet  through  the 
heart 

For  this  he  chose  a  farm  in  Deva's  vale, 
Where  his  long  allejrs  peep'd  upon  the  main. 
In  this  calm  seat  he  drew  the  healtfafol  gale, 
Here  mix'd  the  chief,  the  patriot  and  the  swain/ 
The  )iam>y  monarch  of  his  sylvan  train^ 
Here,  taaed,  by  the  guardians  of  the  fold. 
He  walk'd  his  rounds,  and  cheer'd  his  blest  donuun : 
His  days,  the  days  of  unstain'd  nature,  roll'd 
Replete  with  peace  and  joy,  like  patriarchs'  of  old. 

Witness,  ye  lowing  herds,  who  gave  him  milk ; 
Witness,  ye  flocks,  whose  wooUy  vestments  far 
Exceed  sdft  India's  cotton,  or  her  silk ; 
Witness,  with  autumn  chavg'd,  the  noddfaig  car. 
That  homeward  came  bcMaih  sweet   evening's 
Or  of  September  moons  the  radiance  mikL  [star, 
O,  hide  tny  head,  abominable  war : 
Of  crime  and  rufiian  idleness  the  child !         [idld ! 
From  heaven  this  life  ysprung,  from  hdl  thy  glories 

Nor  from  this  deep  retirement  banish'd  was 
Th'  amusing  care  of  rural  industry. 
Still  as  with  grateful  chanse  the  seasons  pass. 
New  scenes  arise,  new  lanucapes  strike  tne  eye, 
And  all  th'  enliven'd  country  beautify : 
Gay  plains  extend  where  marshes  slept  before ; 
O'er  recent  meads  th*  exulting  streanolets  fly ; 
Dark  frowning  heaths  grow  bright  with  Cer^* 
store,  [shore. 

And  woods  imbrown  the  steep,  or  wave  along  the 

As  nearer  to  his  frum  you  made  iqiproach. 
He  polish'd  nature  with  a  finer  hand : 
Yet  on  her  beauties  durst  not  art  incroach : 
'Tis  art's  alone  these  beauties  to  expand. 
In  gncefiil  dance  immingied,  o'er  tne  land. 
Pan,  Pales,  Flora,  and  Pomona  play'di 
Here  too  brisk  gales  the  rude  yrm.  common  fann'd; 
An  happy  place ;  where  free,  and  unafraid. 
Amid    the   flowering  brakes   each   coyer   ereatnre 
stray'd. 


But  fai  prime  vigour  iriuiA  en  last  ft»  wftf 

That  soul-enfeebUng  wizard  Indolence, 
I  whilom  sunff,  wrought  in  his  works  decay  s 
Spread  fer  and  wide  was  his  eurs'4  infloenoe; 
Of  public  virtue  nmch  he  dull'd  the  sense, 
Ev'n  much  of  private ;  ate  our  spirit  out, 
And  fed  our  rwk  luxurious  vices :  whcaoe 
The  land  was  oveijaid  with  many  a  lout ;     [stoBt. 
Not,  as  old  fame  reports^  wise,  generous,  held,  and 

A  rage  of  pleasure  madden'd  every  breast, 
Down  to  the  lowest  lees  the  farment  ran  t 
To  his  licentious  wish  each  must  be  blest. 
With  joy  be  feyer'd — snatch  it  as  he  can. 
Thus  vice  the  standard  rear'd ;  her  airier-ban 
Corruption  call'd,  and  loud  she  gave  the  word, 
^^  Mind,  mind  yourselves  I  why  should  the  Tulgar 

man. 
The  lacquey  be  more  virtuous  Uian  his  lord  ? 
Enjoy  this  span  of  life  1  'tis  all  the  gods  affind." 

The  tidings  reach'd  to  where  m  quiet  hall 
The  good  old  knight  enjoy'd  wdl-eam'd  re 
^^  Come,  come,  Sir  Ejaigbt !  thy  children  on  thee 
Come,  save  us  yet,  ere  ruin  round  us  dose  i  [call : 
The  demon  Indolence  thy  toils  o'ertfarows." 
On  thk  the  noble  colour  stain'd  his  cheeks, 
Indig^umt,  glowing  through  the  whitening  snows 
Of  venerable  eld ;  his  eve  full-maks 
His  ardent  soul,  and  from  his  couch  at  once  hebcealcs. 

I  win  (he  cry'd)  so  help  me,  God  I  destroy 
That  villain,  Archimage. — His  page  then  strut 
He  to  him  caU'd,  a  fii^-fboted  boy, 
Benempt  DispatdL    ^^  My  steed  be  at  the  gale  ; 
My  bard  attend ;  quick,  bring  the  net  of  fate." 
This  net  was  twisted  by  the  sisters  three; 
W]iich  when  once  cast  o'er  harden'd  wretch,  too  late 
Rqwntanoe  comes :  replevy  cannot  be 
From  the  strong  iron  grasp  of  vengeful  destiny. 

He  canie,  the  baid,  a  little  druid^wight. 
Of  wither'd  aspect ;  but  his  eye  was  keen. 
With  sweetness  mix'd.   In  russet  brown  bedight. 
As,  is  his  sister  of  the  copses  green. 
He  crept  dong,  unpromislijg  of  mien. 
Gross  he  wlio  judges  so.    His  soul  was  fair. 
Bright  as  tha  children  of  yon  aiure  sheen : 
True  comeliness,  which  notUng  can  impab, 
Dwqjlls  in  the  mind :  all  else  is  vanity  and  ^are. 

[    Came  (quoth  the  knight)  a  voice  has  reach'd  mine 
'     The  demon  Indolence  threats  overthrow  [ear: 

To  an  tha^  to  mankind  is  good  and  dears 
Come,  Philomdus;  lei  us  instant  go« 
O'ertum  his  bowers,  and  lay  his  castle  low. 
Those  men,  those  wretched  men  1  whowiUbesliives, 
Must  drink  a  bitter  wrathful  cap  of  woe: 
But  some  there  be  thy  sons,  aa  fbom  thdr  graves, 
ShaU  raise.    Thrice  happy  he^  who  widiOQt  ligoor 
saves. 

Issuins  for^  the  knight  bestrode  his  steed. 
Of  ar£nt  bay,  and  on  whose  front  a  star 
Shone  bbudng  bright ;  sprung  fbom  the  g^nerott» 
That  whirl  ofaciive  day  the  rapklcv,         [taierd 
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He  prsncM  along,  disdiiniog  nue  <v  bar. 
Af  eantime,  the  boo^  oa  milluwhUe  palfrey  rode ; 
An  honest  lober  beast,  that  did  not  mar 
His  meditationa,  but  full  softly  trode ; 
And  much  they  moialii*d  as  thus  yfese  they  yode. 

They  talked  of  virtue,  and  of  human  bliss-. 
What  else  so  fit  for  man  to  settle  well  P 
And  still  their  long  researches  met  in  this, 
This  truth  of  truths,  which  nothing  can  refd ; 
'^  From  virtue^s  fount  the  purest  joys  out-well. 
Sweet  rills  of  tbou^t  that  cheer  the  conscious  soul ; 
While  vice  pours  forth  the  troubled  streams  of  hell, 
The  which,  howe*er  disguised,  at  last  with  dole 
Win,  through  the  tortur'd  hieast,  their  fieiy  toocnt 

At  lenffth  it  dawned,  that  fatal  valley  gay,     [rear. 
0*er  which  high  wopd-crownM  hills  their  summits 
On  the  cool  hdght  awhile  our  palmers  stay. 
And  spite  ev'n  of  diemselves  their  senses  oiejer ; 
Then  to  the  viiaid^s  wonne  their  steps  they  steer. 
Like  a  green  isle,  it  broad  beneath  mem  spread. 
With  gardens  round,  and  wandering  cunents  dear. 
And  tufted  groves  to  shade  the  meidow  bed. 
Sweet  airs  and  song ;  and  without  hurry  all  seemM  glad. 

^  As  Ood  shall  judge  me,  knight,  we  must  forgive 
(The  half-enraptuT'd  Philomehis  cry*d) 
The  ftail  good  man  deluded  here  to  live, 
And  in  these  groves  his  musing  fancv  hide. 
Ah !  nought  is  pure.    It  cannot  be  deny*d, 
That  virtue  still  some  tincture  has  of  vice, 
And  vice  of  virtue.    What  should  then  betide 
But  that  our  charity  be  not  too  nice  ? 
Come,  let  us  those  we  can  to  real  bliss  entice.'* 

<«  Ay,  sicker  (quoth  the  kni^t^  all  flesh  is  frail. 
To  pleasant  sin  and  joyous  dalnance  bent ; 
But  let  not  brutish  vice  of  this  avaU, 
And  think  to  'scape  deserved  punislunent 
Justice  were  cruel  weakly  to  relent ; 
From  mercy's  self  she  got  her  sacred  glaive ; 
Chaoe  be  to  those  who  can,  and  will,  repent ; 
But  penance  long,  and  drnry,  to  the  slave. 
Who  must  in  floods  of  fire  his  gross  foul  spirit  lave." 

Thus,  hoUUng  high  discourse,  they  came  to  where 
The  cursed  caile  was  at  his  wonted  trade ; 
StUI  tempting  heedless  men  into  his  snare, 
In  witchhiff  wise,  as  I  before  have  said. 
But  when  he  saw,  in  goodly  gear  array'd,. 
The  grave  majestic  kxdght  approaching  njah, 
And  by  his  side  the  bai^  so  sage  and  staic^ 
His  countenance  fell ;  yet  oft  his  anxious  eye 
Mark'd  them,  like  wily  fox  who  roosted  cock  doth  spy. 

Nathless,  with  feign'd  respect,  he  bade  dve  back 
The  rabble-rout,  and  weloom'd  them  tall  kind ; 
Struck  with  the  noble  twain,  they  were  not  slack 
His  orders  to  obey,  and  fall  behind. 
Then  he  resum'd  his  song ;  and  unoonfin'd, 
Pour'd  all  his  music,  ran  dirough  all  his  strings : 
With  magic  dust  their  eyne  he  tries  to  blind. 
And  virtue's  tender  airs  o'er  weakness  flings : 
What  pity  base  his  song  who  so  divinely  sings  I 


Elate  in  thought,  he  counted  them  his  own. 
They  listen'd  so  intent  with  fix'd  delight : 
But  they  instead,  as  if  transmew'd  to  stone, 
MarveU'd  he  could  with  such  sweet  art  unite 
The  lights  and  shades  of  manners,  wrong  and  right. 
Meantime,  the  silly  crowd  the  charm  devour, 
Wide  pressing  to  me  gate.    Swift,  on  the  knight 
He  darted  fierce,  to  drag  him  to  his  bower, 
Wlio  backening  shunn'd  his  touch,  for  well  he  knew 
its  power. 

As  in  throng'd  amphitheatre,  of  old, 
The  wary  Retiarius  trapp'd  his  foe : 
Ev'n  so  the  knight,  returning  on  him  bold. 
At  once  involv'd  him  in  the  net  of  woe. 
Whereof  I  mention  made  not  long  ago. 
Enrag'd  at  first  he  soom'd  so  weu  a  jail. 
And  leapt,  and  flew,  and  flounced  to  and  fro. 
But  When  he  found  that  nothing  could  avail. 
He  set  him  felly  down  and  gnaw'd  his  bitter  naiL 

Alarm'd,  th'  inferior  demons  of  the  place 
Rais'd  rueful  shrieks  and  hideous  yells  around  ; 
Black  stormy  clouds  deform'd  the  welkin's  face. 
And  from  beneath  was  heard  a  wailing  sound. 
As  of  infernal  spiights  in  cavern  bound ; 
A  solemn  sadness  every  creature  strook, 
And  lightnings    fiash'd,   and   horror  rock'd  the 
ground.  [look. 

Huge  crowds  on  crowds  out-pour'd,  with  blemiah'd 
As  if  on  time's  last  vea^  this  firame  of  things  had  shook. 

Soon  as  the  short-liv'd  tempest  was  yspent, 
Steam'd  from  the  jaws  of  vext  Avemus'  hde. 
And  hush'd  the  hubbub  of  the  rabblement, 
Sir  Industry  the  first  calm  moment  stole. 
'•^  There  must  (he  cry'd^  amidst  so  vast  a  shoal. 
Be  some  who  are  not  tamted  at  the  heart. 
Not  poison'd  quite  by  this  same  villain's  bowl : 
Come  then,  my  bard,  thy  heavenly  fire  impart ; 
Touch  soul  with  soul,  till  forth  the  latent  spuit  start'* 

The  bard  obey'd;  and  taking  f^om  his  side. 
Where  it  in  seemly  sort  depending  hung. 
His  British  harp,  its  speaking  stnngB  he  try'd. 
The  whidi  with  skilful  touch  he  deftly  stnmg, 
.  Till  tinkling  in  clear  symphony  they  rung. 
Then,  as  he  felt  the  Muses  come  along. 
Light  o'er  the  chords  his  raptur'd  hand  he  flung. 
And  played  a  prelude  to  his  rising  song : 
The  whilst,  like  midnight  mute,  ten  thousands  round 
him  throng. 

Thus,  ardent,  burst  his  strauL — '^  Ye  helpless 

race, 
DireJabouring  here  to  smother  reason's  ray. 
That  lights  our  Maker's  image  in  our  face. 
And  gives  us  wide  o'er  earth  unquestion'd  sway ; 
What  is  th'  ador'd  Supreme  Perfection,  say? 
What,  but  eternal  never-resting  soul, 
Almiohty  power,  and  aU-directing  day ; 
By  whom  each  atom  stirs,  the  pl^ets  roll ; 
Who  fills,  surrounds,  informs,  and  agitates  the  whole. 

''  Come,  to  the  beaming  Ood  your  hearts  unfold ! 
Draw  fbom  its  fountain  Mfe  I  'Tis  thence,  alone^ 
DD  2 
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We  can  ezoeL    Up  from  nnfiaeling  mould. 
To  seraphs  burning  round  th*  Almighty's  throne, 
Ifife  rising  still  on  life,  in  higher  tone, 
Pofection  forms,  and  with  perfection  bUss. 
In  uniyersal  nature  this  dear  shown. 
Nor  needetfa  proof:  to  prove  it  were,  I  wis. 
To  prove  the  beauteous  world  excels  the  brute  abyss. 

^'  Is  not  the  field,  with  lively  culture  green, 
A  sight  more  joyous  than  the  dead  morass  ? 
Do  not  the  skies,  with  active  ether  dean. 
And  fannM  by  sprightly  zephyrs,  far  surpass 
The  foul  November  (ogs  and  slumberous  mass. 
With  which  sad  nature  veils  her  drooping  face  ? 
Does  not  the  mountain^tream,  as  dear  as  glass, 
Gay-dandng  on,  the  putrid  pool  disgrace  ? 
The  same  in  aU  holds  true,  but  diief  in  human  race. 

'^  It  was  not  by  vile  loitering  in  ease 
That  Greece  obtahiM  the  brighter  nahn  of  art, 
That  soft  yet  ardent  Athens  leamM  to  please. 
To  keen  the  wit,  and  to  sublime  the  heart, 
In  all  supreme  f  complete  in  every  part  I 
It  was  not  thence  majestic  Rome  arose, 
And  o'er  the  nations  shook  her  conquering  dart : 
For  sluggard's  brow  the  laurd  never  grows ; 
Renown  is  not  the  child  of  indolent  repose. 

''  Had  unambitious  mortals  minded  nought. 
But  in  loose  joy  their  time  to  wear  away ; 
Had  they  alone  the  lap  of  dalliance  sought, 
Pleas'd  on  her  pillow  thdr  dull  heads  to  lay ; 
Rude  nature's  state  had  been  our  state  to-day : 
No  dties  e'er  their  towery  fronts  had  rais'd. 
No  arts  had  made  us  opiUent  and  gay ; 
With  brother-brutes  the  human  race  had  graz'd ; 
None  e'er  had  soaifd  to  fame,  none  honour'd  been,  none 
prais'd. 

^'  Great  Homer's  song  had  never  fir'd  the  breast 
To  tiiirst  of  glory  and  heroic  deeds ; 
Sweet  Maro's  Muse,  sunk  in  inglorious  rest, 
Had  silent  slept  amid  the  Mindan  reeds : 
The  wits  of  modem  time  had  told  their  beads, 
And  monkish  legends  been  their  only  strains ; 
Our  Milton's  Eden  had  lain  wrapt  ia.  weeds, 
Our  Shakspeare  stroll'd  and  laugh'd  with  Warwick 
swains, 
Ne  had  my  master  Spenser  diannM  his  Mulla's  plains. 

^  Dbmb  too  had  been  the  sage  historic  Muse, 
And  perish'd  all  the  sons  of  andent  fame; 
Those  starry  lights  of  virtue  that  diffuse 
Through  the  dark  depth  of  time  their  vivid  flame 
Had  all  been  lost  with  sud)  as  have  no  name. 
Wha  then  had  scom'd  his  ease  for  others'  good  ? 
Who  then  had  toil'd  rapadous  men  to  tame  ? 
Who  in  the  public  breach  devoted  stood. 
And  for  his  country's  cause  been  prodigdi  in  blood  ? 

*'  But  should  your  hearts  to  fkme  unfbding  be. 
If  right  I  read,  you  pleasure  all  requfae, — 
Then  hear  how  best  may  be  obtain'd  this  fbe, 
How  best  enjoy'd  this  nature's  wide  desire. 
Toil,  and  be  ^ad  !  let  industry  inspire 
Into  your  quicken'd  Umbe  her  buoyant  breath  f 


Who  does  not  act  is  dead;  abaoiptc&div 
In  miry  sloth,  no  pride,  no  joy  he  hath : 
O  leaden-hearted  men,  to  be  in  love  with  death  t 

««  Ahl  what  avail  the  largest  gifis  of  Heaven, 
When  drooping  health  and  spirits  go  amiss  ? 
How  tastelns  then  whatever  can  be  given  I 
Health  is  the  vital  prindple  of  bliss. 
And  exercise  of  hefdth.    In  proof  of  this. 
Behold  the  wretch,  who  slugs  his  life  away. 
Soon  swaDow'd  in  disease's  sad  abyss; 
While  he  whom  toil  has  brac'd,  or  manly  piUy, 
Has  light  as  air  each  limb,  eadi  Aiought  as  dear  as 
day. 

'^  O,  who  can  speak  the  vigorous  loy  of  health ! 
Undogg'd  the  body,  unobacur'd  the  mind : 
The  morning  rises  gay,  with  pleasing  stealth. 
The  temperate  evening  falls  serene  a^  kind. 
In  health  the  wiser  brutes  trae  gladnwis  find : 
See !  how  the  younglings  frisk  along  the  meads. 
As  May  comes  on,  and  wakes  the  bafany  wind  ; 
Rampant  with  life,  theb  joy  aU  joy  exceeds : 
Yet  what  but  high-strung  hodth  Uiis  A»nring  plea- 
saunee  br^ds  ? 

'^  But  here,  instead,  is  foster'd  eveiy  ill. 
Which  or  distemper'd  minds  or  homes  know. 
Come  then,  my  landred  spirits !  do  not  spill 
Your  talents  here.     This  place  is  bm  a  snow, 
Mliose  charms  ddude  you  to  the  den  of  woe : 
Come,  follow  me,  I  wiU  direct  you  r^ht. 
Where  pleasure's  roses,  void  of  seipcDts,  grow. 
Sincere  as  sweet ;  come,  follow  this  good  Enif^t, 
And  you  will  bless  the  day  that  brought  him  to  your 
sight 

^*  Some  he  will  lead  to  courts,  and  some  to  eamps; 
To  senates  some,  and  public  sage  debates. 
Where,  by  the  solenm  gleam  of  midnight  lamps. 
The  world  is  pois*d,  and  manag'd  mighty  states  ; 
To  high  discovery  some,  that  new-creates 
The  face  of  earth ;  some  to  the  thriving  mart ; 
Some  to  the  runl  reign,  and  softer  fktes ; 
To  the  sweet  Muses  some,  who  raise  tile  heart; 
All  glory  shall  be  yours,  all  nature,  and  aB  ark 

'*  There  are,  I  see,  who  listen  to  my  lay. 
Who  wretched  sigh  for  virtue,  but  despdr. 
All  may  be  done  (methinks  I  hear  thai  say) 
Ev'n  death  despis'd  by  generous  actions  fidr ; 
AU,  but  for  those  who  to  these  bowers  r^air, 
Theur  evcrv  power  dissolved  in  luxury. 
To  quit  of  torpid  duggishness  the  fatir. 
And  from  the  powerful  arms  of  sloth  get  f^ 
'Tis  rising  f^om  the  dead^— Alas ! — It  cannot  be  I 

**■  Would  yon  then  leaih  to  dissipate  the  band 
Of  these  huge  threatening  difik»lties  dire. 
That  m  the  weak  man's  way  like  Bona  stand. 
His  soul  appal,  and  damp  his  risinc  in  ? 
Resdve,  rnolve,  and  to  be  men  asjpre. 
Exert  that  noblest  privilm,  alone 
Here  to  mankind  indulg'd  r  oontroul  desire  t 
Let  sodlike  reason,  from  her  so^bdgn  throne, 
Speak  tbe  commanding  wotd—/  wit!    and  it  ii  doner 
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**  HeaTflnst  am  700  dm  dius  watto,  in  ibameful 
Yoitf  few  important  days  of  trial  here  ?  [wise, 

HeizB  of  eternity  I  ybomtorise 
Through  endless  states  oST  being,  still  more  near 
To  bliM  approaching,  and  perfection  clear. 
Can  you  renounce  a  fortune  so  sublime, 
Such  glorious  hopes,  your  backward  steps  to  steer, 
Androdl,  with  vilest  brutes,  through  mud  and  slime  ? 
No !  no  I — Your  heayen-touchM  heart  disdains  the 
sordid  crime!*' 

*^  Enough!  enough!"  they  cry*d^-atraight  from 

the  crowd 
The  better  sort  on  wings  of  transport  fly : 
As  when  amid  the  lifekss  summits  proud 
Of  Alpine  difis,  where  to  the  gelid  sky 
Snows  pUed  on  snows  in  wintry  torpor  lie, 
The  rays  divine  of  vernal  Phoebus  play ; 
Th*  awaken*d  heaps,  in  streamlets  from  on  high, 
RousM  into  action,  lively  leap  away,  [gay. 

Glad  warbling  through  the  val^  in  their  new  bong 

Not  less  the  life,  the  vivid  joy  serene, 
That  lighted  up  these  new-created  men, 
Than  that  whidi  wings  th*  exulting  spirit  dean, 
When,  just  deliverM  from  its  fleshly  den, 
It  soaring  seeks  its  native  skies  agen : 
How  light  its  essence !  how  unc]^^*d  its  powean, 
Beyond  the  blazon  of  my  mortal  pen ! 
£v*n  80  we  glad  forsook  these  sinful  bowen, 
£v*n  such  enraptured  lifie,  such  energy,  was  ours. 

But  fiff  the  greater  part,  with  rage  inflam'd, 
Dire  mntterM  curses,  and  bhuphemed  high  Jove. 
**  Ye  sons  of  hate !  (they  bitterly  exdaim'd) 
What  brought  you  to  this  seat  of  peace  and  love  ? 
While  with  kind  nature,  here  amid  the  grove, 
We  pass*d  the  harmless  sabbath  of  our  time, 
What  to  disturb  it  could,  fell  men,  emove 
Your  barbarous  hearts  ?  Is  happiness  a  crime  ? 
Then  do  the  fiends  of  hell  rule  in  yon  heaven  sublime.  ** 

*'  Ye  unpious  wretches,  (quoth  the  knight  in  wrath) 
Your  happiness  behokl !" — ^Then  straight  a  wand 
He  wav*d,  an  anti>magic  power  that  hath 
Truth  flrom  illusive  ftdsehood  to  conunand. 
Sudden  the  landskip  sinks  on  every  hand ; 
The  pure  quick  streams  are  marshy  puddles  found ; 
On  h^eful  heaths  the  groves  all  blackened  stand ; 
And,  o*er  the  weedy,  foul,  abhorred  ground. 
Snakes,  adders,  toads,  eadi  loathsome  creature  crawls 
around. 

And  here  and  there,  on  trees  by  lightning  scathed. 
Unhappy  wights  who  loathed  life  yhuns ; 
Or,  in  firash  gore  and  recent  murder  batn*d. 
They  wdtering  hj ;  or  dse,  infuriate  flung 
Into  the  gloomy  flood,  while  ravens  sung 
The  funaal.dirge,  they  down  the  torrent  rolled : 
These,  by  distempered  blood  to  mad  now  stung. 
Had  doom*d  themsdves;  whence  oft,  when  night 
controul'd 
The  world,  returning  hither  thdr  sad  spirits  howlM. 

Meantime  a  moving  scene  was  open  laid ; 
That  lazar-houae  I  whilom  in  my  lay 


Depainted  have,  its  horrors  deep  dirolay^d, 
And  gave  unnumbered  wretches  to  the  day, 
Who  tossing  there  in  squalid  misery  lay. 
Soon  as  of  sacred  light  th*  unwonted  snoile 
PourM  on  these  living  catacombs  its  ray. 
Through  the  drear  caverns  stretching  many  a  mile. 
The  sick  up.raised  their  heads,  and  dropped  their  woes 
awhile. 

'<  O  Heaven !"  (they  cryM)  ^^  and  do  we  once 

more  see 
Yon  blessed  sun,  and  this  green  earth  so  fair  ? 
Are  we  from  noisome  damps  of  pest-house  free  ? 
And  drink  our  souls  the  sweet  ethereal  air  P 
O,  thou !  or  knight  or  god !  who  boldest  there 
That  fiend,  oh,  keep  him  in  eternal  chains ! 
But  what  for  us,  the  children  of  despair, 
Brought  to  the  brink  of  Hell,  what  hope  remains  ? 
Repentance  does  itsdf  but  aggravate  our  pains." 

The  gentle  knisht,.  who  saw  their  rueful  case. 
Let  SjI  adown  nis  silver  beard  some  tears. 
^*  Certes  (quoth  he)  it  is  not  ey^n  in  grace, 
T'  undo  the  past,  and  eke  your  brok^  years : 
Nathless,  to  nobler  worlds  repentance  rears, 
With  humble  hope,  her  eye;  to  her  is  given 
A  power  the  truly  contrite  heart  that  cheers; 
She  quell  the  brand  by  which  the  rocks  are  riven ; 
She  more  than  merdy  softens,  she  rejoices  Heaven. 

'*  Then  patient  bear  the  sufferings  you  have  eam'd. 
And  by  these  auiferings  purify  the  mind ; 
liet  wisdom  be  by  past  misconduct  learned : 
Or  pkms  die,  with  penitence  resigned. 
And  to  a  life  more  happy  and  refined. 
Doubt  not,  you  shall,  new  creatures,  yet  arise. 
Till  then  you  may  expect  in  me  to  find 
One  who  wiU  wipe  your  sorrow  from  your  eyes. 
One  who  will  soothe  your  pangs,  and  wing  you  to  the 
Bkie8.e* 

They  silent  heard,  and  poured  tlieir  thanks  in  tears. 
'^  For  you  (resumed  the  knight,  with  sterner  tone) 
Whose  liard  dry  hearts  the  otj^^uj^^c  demon  scars. 
That  villaines  gifts  will  cost  you  many  a  groan  ; 
In  dolorous  mansion  long  you  must  bemoan 
His  fSatal  charms,  and  weep  your  stains  away : 
Till  soft  and  pure  as  infant  goodness  grown, 
You  fed  a  perfect  dumge :  then,  who  can  say 
What  grace  may  yet  shine  forth  in  Heavenes  eternal 
day?e» 

This  said,  his  powcrM  wand  he  waved  anew : 
Instant,  a  glorious  angd  train  descends. 
The  Charities,  to  wit,  of  rosy  hue ; 
Sweet  love  their  looks  a  gentle  radiance  lends. 
And  with  seraphic  flame  compassion  blends. 
At  once,  ddignted,  to  their  charge  they  fly  c 
When,  lo !  a  goodly  hospital  ascends ; 
In  which  they  bade  each  lenient  aid  be  nigh. 
That  could  the  sick-bed  smooth  of  that  sad  company. 

It  was  a  worthy,  edifying  sight. 
And  gives  to  human-kind  peculiar  grace. 
To  see  kind  hands  attending  day  and  night ; 
With  tender  ministry,  from  place  to  place. 
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Some  prop  the  head ;  some  from  the  pallid  face 
Wipe  off  the  faint  cold  dews  weak  nature  sheds ; 
Some  leach  the  healing  draught :  the  whilst,  to  chase 
Theiear  supreme,  around  their  softenM  beds, 
Some  holy  man  by  prayer  all-opening  Heaven  dis- 
preds. 

Attended  by  a  glad  acclaiming  train, 
Of  those  he  rescued  had  from  gaping  Hell, 
^l^en  tum*d  the  kni^t ;  and,  to  his  hall  again. 
Soft-pacing,  sought  of  peace  the  mossy  cell : 
Yet  down  his  cheeks  the  gems  of  pity  fell. 
To  see  the  helpless  wretches  that  remain'd. 
There  lef^  through  delves  and  deserts  dire  to  yell ; 
Amas'd,  their  looks  with  pale  dismay  were  stain*d. 
And  spreadinff  wide  their  hands,  they  meek  repentance 

But,  ah !  their  scorned  day  of  grace  was  past : 
For  (horrible  to  tell  I)  a  desert  wild 
Before  them  stretch'd,  bare,  comfortless,  and  vast ; 
With  ^bbete,  bones,  and  carcases  defil*d. 
There  nor  trim  field  nor  lively  culture  smilM ; 
Nor  waving  shade  was  seen,  nor  fountain  fa!p; 
But  sands  abrupt  on  sands  lay  loosely  piled. 
Through  which  they  floundering  toilM  with  painful 
care,  [less  air. 

Whilst  Phcebus  smote  them  sore,  and  fir*d  the  doud- 

Then,  varying  to  a  joyless  land  of  bogs, 
The  saddened  country  a  gray  waste  appen'd ; 
Where  nought  but  putrid  streams  and  noisome  fogs 
For  ever  hung  on  drizzly  Auster^s  beard ; 
Or  else  the  ground  by  piercing  Caurus  sear'd. 
Was  jagg*d  with  frost,  or  heapM  with  glazed  snow : 
Tfarougn  these  extremes  a  ceaseless  round  they 

steer'd. 
By  cruel  fiends  still  hurry*d  to  and  fro,  [moe. 

Gaunt  beggary,  and  soom,  with  many  hell-hounds 

The  first  was  with  base  dunghill  rags  ydad, 
Tainting  the  gale,  in  which  they  fluttered  light ; 
Of  morbid  hue  his  features,  sunk,  and  sad ; 
His  hollow  eyne  shook  forth  a  siddy  light ; 
And  o*er  his  lank  jaw-bone,  in  piteous  plight. 
His  black  roush  beard  was  matted  rank  and  vile ; 
Direful  to  see!  an  heart-appalling  sight ! 
Meantime  foul  scurf  and  blotches  him  defile ; 
And  dogs,  where'er  he  went,  still  barked  all  the  while. 

The  other  was  a  fell  despightiiil  fiend : 
Hell  holds  none  worse  in  baleful  bower  bdow : 
By  pride,  and  wit,  and  rage,  and  rancour,  keen'd ; 
Of  man,  alike  or  good  or  bod,  the  foe: 
With  nose  up-tum'd,  he  always  made  a  show 
As  if  he  smdt  some  nauseous  scent ;  his  eye 
Was  cold,  and  keen,  like  blast  from  Boreal  snow ; 
And  taunts  he  casten  forth  most  bitterly. 
Such  were  the  twain  that  off  drove  this  ungodly  firy. 

Ev'n  so  through  Brentford  town,  a  town  of  mud. 
An  herd  of  bristly  swine  is  prick*d  along ; 
The  filthy  beasts,  that  never  chew  the  cud,    [song, 
Still  grunt  and  squeak,  and  sing  their  troublous 
And  oft  they  plunge  themselves  the  mire  among : 
But  aye  the  ruthless  driver  goads  ^an  on,  | 


And  aye  of  barking  dogs  the  Mtter  thitng 
Makes  them  renew  their  unmdodioas  moan  ; 
Ne  ever  find  they  rest  from  theix  unresting  fone. 


SONG, 


WaiTTEN   IN    HIS   ZAIILT  TEASS,   AND  AFT£R- 
WAIIDS  SHAPED  FOR  HIS  AMANDA. 

For  ever.  Fortune,  wilt  thou  prove 
An  unrdenting  foe  to  love ; 
And  when  we  meet  a  mutual  heart, 
Ckime  in  between  and  bid  us  part ; 
Bid  us  sigh  on  firom  day  to  day. 
And  wish  and  wish  the  soul  away ; 
Till  youth  and  genial  jrears  are  flown. 
And  all  the  life  of  life  is  gone ! 
But  busy  busy  still  art  thou. 
To  bind  the  lovdess  joyless  vow. 
The  heart  from  pleasure  to  dduae, 
And  join  the  gentle  to  the  rude ; 
For  pomp,  and  noise,  and  senseless  show. 
To  make  us  Nature^s  joys  forego, 
Beneath  a  gay  dominion  groan. 
And  put  the  golden  fetter  on ! 


TO  THE  REVEREND  MR.  MURDOCH^ 
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Thus  safdy  low,  my  friend,  thou  canst  not  fall : 
Here  reigns  a  deep  tranquillity  o*er  all ; 
No  noise,  no  care,  no  vanity,  no  strife ; 
Men,  woods,  and  fidda,  all  breathe  nntioubled  life. 
Then  keep  each  passion  down,  however  dear; 
Trust  me  the  teiuler  are  the  most  severe. 
Guard,  while  *tis  thine,  thy  philosophic  ease, 
And  ask  no  joy  but  that  of  virtuous  peace; 
That  bids  defiance  to  the  storms  of  fate; 
High  bliss  is  only  for  a  higher  state. 


ODE. 


O  kiohtikoale,  best  poet  of  the  grove, 

That  plaintive  strain  can  ne'er  bdoog  to  thee, 
Blest  in  the  full  possession  of  thy  love : 

0  lend  that  strain,  sweet  nightingale,  to  me ! 

*Tis  mine,  alas !  to  mourn  my  wretched  fate : 

1  love  a  maid  who  all  my  bosom  charms. 
Yet  lose  my  days  without  this  lovdy  mate; 

Inhuman  Fortune  keeps  her  fhim  my  aims. 

You,  happy  birds !  by  nature's  simple  laws 
Lead  your  soft  lives,  sustainM  by  nature's  fare; 

You  dwdl  wherever  roving  fancy  chaws, 
And  love  and  song  is  au  your  pleasing  cave : 

But  we,  vdn  slaves  of  interest  and  of  pride, 
Dare  not  be  blest  lest  envious  tongues  should  blame : 

And  hence,  in  vain  I  languish  for  my  bride ; 
O  mourn  with  me,  sweet  bird,  my  hiqple«  flamt. 
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ODM  ON  JEOLUS'S  HARP. 

Ethessaju  race,  inhabitants  of  air, 
Who  hymn  your  Ch>d  amid  the  secret  grove ; 

Ye  unseen  beings,  to  my  haip  repair. 
And  raise  majestic  strains,  or  melt  in  love. 

Those  tender  notes,  how  kindly  they  upbraid. 
With  what  soft  woe  they  thrill  the  lover's  heart  I 

Sure  frooi  the  hand  of  some  unhappy  maid. 

Who  dy*d  of  love,  these  sweet  complainings  part. 

But,  hark  I  that  stram  was  of  a  graver  tone, 

On  the  deep  strings  his  hand  some  hennit  throws ; 

Or  he,  the  gacred  bud,  who  sat  alone, 
In  the  diear  waste,  and  wept  his  people's  woes. 

Such  was  the  song  which  Zion*s  children  sung, 
Wlien  by  Eupluatea!  stream  they  made  their  plaint ; 

And  to  such  sadly-solemn  notes  are  strung 
Ang^c  haipa,  to  soothe  a  dying  saint. 

Methinks  I  hear  the  ftiU  celestial  choir  [raise ; 

Through  heaven's  high  dome  their  awful  anthem 
Now  chanting  dear,  and  now  they  all  conspire 

To  swell  £e  lofty  hymn  from  praise  to  praise. 

Let  me,  ye  wandering  spirits  of  the  wind. 

Who,  as  wild  fancy  prompts  you,  touch  the  string, 

Smit  with  your  theme,  be  in  your  chorus  join'd. 
For,  till  you  cease,  my  Muse  forgets  to  sing. 


HYMN  ON  SOLITUDE. 

HiiL,  mildlv  pleasing  solitude, 
Companion  of  the  wise  and  good, 
But,  ftom  whose  holy,  pierdng  eye, 
The  held  of  fools  and  viUains  fly. 

Ob  t  how  I  love  with  thee  to  walk, 
And  listen  to  thy  whispered  talk, 


Which  innocence  and  truth  imparts, 
And  melts  the  most  obdurate  hearts. 

A  thousand  shapes  you  wear  with  ease, 
And  still  in  every  shape  yon  please. 
Now  wrapt  in  some  mysterious  dream, 
A  lone  philosopher  you  seem ; 
Now  quick  from  hill  to  vale  you  fly. 
And  now  you  sweep  the  vaulted  sky. 
A  shepherd  next,  you  haunt  the  plain. 
And  warble  forth  your  oaten  strain. 
A  lover  now,  with  all  the  grace 
Of  that  sweet  passion  in  your  face : 
Then,  calm'd  to  friendship,  you  asitome   ' 
The  gentleUooking  Hartford's  bloom. 
As,  with  her  Musidora,  she 
(Her  Musidora  fond  of  thee) 
Amid  the  long- withdrawing  vale. 
Awakes  the  rival'd  nightingale. 

Thine  is  the  balniy  bream  of  mom. 
Just  as  the  dew-bent  rose  is  bom ; 
And  while  meridian  fervours  beat. 
Thine  is  the  woodland  dumb  retreat ; 
But  chief,  when  evening  scenes  decay. 
And  the  faint  landscape  swims  away. 
Thine  is  the  doubtful  soft  decline. 
And  that  best  hour  of  musing  thine. 

Descending  angels  bless  thy  train. 
The  virtues  of  the  sage,  and  swun ; 
Plain  innocence,  in  white  array'd. 
Before  thee  lifbs  her  fearless  head ; 
Religion's  beams  around  thee  shine, 
And  cheer  thy  glooms  with  light  divines 
About  thee  sports  sweet  liberty ; 
And  wrapt  Urania  sings  to  thee. 

Oh,  let  me  pierce  thy  secret  cell. 
And  in  thy  deep  recesses  dwell ! 
Perhaps  from  Norwood's  oak-clad  hill. 
When  meditation  has  her  fill, 
I  just  may  cast  my  careless  eyes. 
Where  London's  spiry  turrets  rise; 
Think  of  its  crimes,  its  cares,  its  pain. 
Then  shidd  me  in  my  woods  again* 
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PASTORAL    POEMS, 

THE  FIRST  PASTORAL. 

LomtK 

If  we,  O  Dorset,  quit  the  dty-thrang, 

To  meditate  in  shades  the  runl  sonff. 

By  your  command,  be  present ;  and,  O  bring 

The  Muse  along !    The  Muse  to  you  ahall  sing : 

Her  influence,  Buckhuist,  let  me  there  obtain, 

And  I  forgive  the  fam*d  Sicilian  swain. 

Begin.^n  unluxurious  times  of  yore. 
When  flocks  and  herds  were  no  inglorious  store, 
Lobbin,  a  shepherd-boy,  one  evening  fair. 
As  western  winds  had  cooFd  the  sultry  air. 
His  numberM  sheep  within  the  fold  now  pent, 
Thus  pUdn'd  him  of  his  dreary  discontent ; 
Beneath  a  hoary  poplar*s  whimpering  boughs, 
He,  Bolitary,  sat,  to  breathe  his  vows. 
Venting  the  tender  anguish  of  hu  heart. 
As  paaSlon  taught,  in  accents  firee  of  art  x 
And  little  did  ne  hone,  while,  night  by  night. 
His  sighs  were  lavisn'd  thus  on  Lucy  bright. 

^^  Ah,  well.4uday !  how  long  must  I  endure 
This  pining  pain  P   Or  who  shall  speed  my  cure ! 
Fond  love  no  cure  will  have,  seek  no  repose, 
■Delights  in  grief,  nor  any  measure  knows : 
And  now  the  moon  begins  in  clouds  to  rise ; 
The  brigfateninff  stazs  increase  within  the  skies ; 
The  winds  are  hush ;  the  dews  distil ;  and  sleep 
Hath  closed  the  eyelids  of  my  weary  sheep : 
I  only,  with  the  prowling  wolf,  constrained 
All  nieht  to  wake :  with  hunger  he  is  pain'd. 
And  I  with  love.     His  hunger  he  may  tame ; 
But  who  can  quench,  O  cruel  love,  thy  flame  ? 
Whilom  did  I,  all  as  this  poplar  fair. 
Upraise  my  heedless  head,  then  void  of  care, 
'Mong  rustic  routs  the  chief  for  wanton  game ; 
Nor  could  they  merry  make,  till  Lobbin  came. 
Who  better  seen  than  I  in  shepherd's  arts. 
To  please  the  lads,  and  win  the  lasses*  hearts  1 
How  deftly,  to  mine  oaten  leed  so  sweet. 
Wont  they  upon  the  green  to  shift  their  feet  ? 
And,  wearyM  in  the  dance,  how  would  they  yeam 
Some  well-devised  tale  from  me  to  learn  ? 
For  many  songs  and  tales  of  mirth  had  I, 
To  chase  the  loitering  sun  adown  the  sky : 
But,  ah !  since  Lucy  coy  deep-wrought  her  spight 
Within  my  heart,  unmindful  of  delight. 
The  joUy  grooms  I  fly,  and,  all  alone. 
To  rocks  and  woods  pour  forth  my  fruitless  moan. 
Oh !  quit  thy  wonted  scorn,  relentless  fair ! 
Ere,  lingering  long,  I  perish  through  despair. 
Had  Rosalind  been  mistress  of  my  mind. 
Though  not  so  lair,  she  would  have  proved  more  kind. 
O  think,  unwitting  maid,  while  yet  is  time, 
^ow  flying  years  impair  thy  youtbftd  prime ! 


Thy  virgin  bloom  will  not  ibr  ever  stay. 

And  flowers,  though  left  ungather^d,  will  decay : 

The  flowen,  anew,  returning  seasons  bring ! 

But  beauty  faded  has  no  second  spring. 

My  words  are  wind  I    She,  deaf  to  all  my  aieSy 

Takes  pleasure  in  the  misdiief  of  her  eyes. 

Like  frisking  heifer,  loose  in  flowery  meads, 

She  gads  wherever  her  roving  fancy  leads ; 

Yet  still  ftom  me.    Ah  me,  the  tiresome  chase  f 

Shy  as  the  fawn,  she  flies  my  fond  embrace. 

She  flies,  indeed,  but  ever  leaves  bdiind. 

Fly  where  she  will,  her  likeness  in  my  mind. 

No  cruel  purpose  in  my  speed  I  bear ; 

*Tis  only  love ;  and  love  why  should'st  thou  fear  ? 

What  idle  fears  a  maiden  breast  alarm  I 

Stay,  simple  girl :  a  lover  cannot  hann. 

Two  sportive  kidlings,  both  fair-fleck^d,  I  rear. 

Whose  shooting  horns  like  tender  bads  appear  s 

A  lambkin  too,  of  spotless  fleece,  I  breed. 

And  teach  the  fondling  from  my  hand  to  foed : 

Nor  will  I  cease  betimes  to  cull  the  fields 

Of  every  dewy  sweet  the  morning  yields : 

From  early  spring  to  autumn  late  shalt  thou 

Receive  gay  girlonds,  blooming  o*er  thy  brow : 

And  when, — ^but  why  these  unavailing  pains  ? 

The  gifts,  alike,  and  giver,  she  disdams : 

And  now,  left  heiress  of  the  gLen>  she*Il  deem 

Me,  landless  lad,  unworthy  ha  esteem : 

Yet  was  she  bom,  like  me,  of  shepherd-sire ; 

And  I  may  fields  and  lowing  herds  acquire. 

O !  would  my  gifts  but  win  her  wanton  heart, 

Or  could  I  half  (he  warmth  I  fed  impart. 

How  would  I  wander,  every  day,  to  find 

The  choice  of  wildings,  blushing  through  the  rind ! 

For  glossy  plums  how  lightsome  dimb  the  tree, 

How  risk  the  vengeance  of  the  thrifty  bee  I 

Or,  if  thou  deign  to  live  a  shepherdess, 

-Thou  Lobbin*s  flock,  and  Lobbm,  shalt  possos; 

And  fair  my  flock,  nor  yet  uncomely  I, 

If  liquid  fountauis  flatter  not ;  and  why 

Should  liquid  fountains  flatter  us,  yet  show 

The  bordoing  flowers  less  beauteous  than  they  grow  ? 

O !  come,  my  love ;  nor  think  th*  employment  mean, 

The  dams  to  milk,  and  little  lambkins  wean  | 

To  drive  a-fidd,  by  mom,  the  fattening  ewes, 

Ere  the  warm  sun  drink  up  the  oooly  dews; 

While,  with  mv  pipe,  and  with  my  voice,  I  cheer 

Each  hour,  ana  through  the  day  cfetain  thine  ear. 

How  would  the  crook  beseem  thy  lily  hand  I 

How  would  my  younglings  round  thee  gazing  stand  I 

Ah  1  witless  younglings !  gare  not  on  her  eye  z 

Thence  all  my  sorrow ;  thence  the  death  I  die. 

O,  killing  beauty !  and  O,  sore  desire ! 

Must  then  my  suflerings  but  with  life  expire  ? 

Though  blossoms  every  year  the  trees  adorn. 

Spring  after  spring  I  wither,  nipt  widi  looni : 
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Nor  now  I  when  thii  Utter  blast  will  end. 
Or  if  yon  start  will  e*er  my  vows  befiiend. 
Sleep,  sleep,  my  flock ;  for  happy  ye  may  take 
i^eet  nif^tly  rest,  though  still  your  master  wake.** 

Now  to  the  waidng  moon  the  nightingale, 
In  slender  waiblinss,  tunM  her  piteous  tale. 
The  love.«ick  shephcnl,  listening,  felt  relief, 
Pleas'd  with  so  sweet  a  psrtner  in  his  grief, 
Tm,  by  degrees,  her  notes  and  silent  night 
To  slombers  soft  his  heavy  heart  invite. 

THE    SECOND    PASTORAL. 
THEKOT,   COLIKET* 

Thenot, 
Is  it  not  Colinet  I  lonesome  see, 
Leaning  with  folded  arms  against  the  tiee  ? 
Or  is  it  age  of  late  bedims  my  sight? 
'Tis  Colinet,  indeed,  in  woeful  pught. 
Thy  doudy  look  why  mddng  into  tears. 
Unseemly,  now  the  ucy  so  bright  appears  ? 
Whv  in  this  moumfid  manner  art  thou  found, 
UnthankAil  lad,  when  all  things  smile  around  ? 
Or  hear*st  not  lark  and  linnet  jointly  jing. 
Their  notes  blithe-warbling  to  salute  the  spring  ? 

Colinet. 
Though  blithe  thehr  notes,  not  so  my  wayward  fate; 
Nor  Iwk  would  sing,  nor  linnet,  in  my  state. 
Each  creature,  Thenot,  to  his  task  is  bom ; 
As  they  to  mirth  and  music,  I  to  mourn. 
Waking,  at  midnight,  I  my  woes  renew. 
My  tears  oft  mingfing  with  the  filing  dew, 

Thenot, 
Small  cause,  I  ween,  has  lusty  youth  to  plain : 
Or  who  may,  then,  the  weight  of  eld  sustain, 
VThai  ewery  slackpning  nerve  begins  to  fail. 
And  the  load  presseth  as  our  days  prevail  ? 
Yet,  though  with  years  my  body  downward  tend. 
As  trees  beneath  their  iVuit,  in  autumn,  bend ; 
Spite  of  my  snowy  head  and  icy  veins, 
My  mind  a  cheernil  temper  still  retains : 
And  why  should  man,  mishap  what  will,  repine, 
Sodr  evoy  sweet,  and  mix  with  tears  his  wine  ? 
But  tell  me,  then:  it  may  relieve  thy  woe, 
To  let  a  friend  thine  inward  ailment  know. 

Colinei. 
Idly  'twill  waste  thee,  Thenot,  the  whole  day, 
Should*st  thou  sive  ear  to  all  my  grief  can  say. 
Thine  ewes  will  wander ;  and  the  heedless  lambs, 
In  loud  complahits,  require  their  absent  dams. 

Thenot. 
See  liightfoot,  he  shsll  tend  them  close:  and  I, 
'Tween  whiles,  across  the  plain  will  glance  mine  eye. 

ColmeL 
Where  to  begin  I  know  not,  where  to  end. 
Doth  there  one  smiling  hour  my  youth  attend  ? 
Though  few  my  days,  as  well  my  follies  show. 
Yet  are  those  days  all  douded  o*er  with  woe : 
No  happy  gleam  of  sundiine  doth  appear, 
My  lowering  sky,  and  wintry  months,  to  cheer. 
My  piteous  plight  in  yonder  naked  tree, 
Wliich  bears  the  thuuder-scar,  too  plain  I  see : 
Quite  destitute  it  stands  of  shelter  kind. 
The  psark  of  storms,  and  sport  of  every  wind : 
The  riven  trunk  feels  not  th*  approach  of  spring; 
Nor  birds  among  the  leafless  branches  sing: 
fio  move,  heaiBW  thy  shade,  shall  shej^iods  throbg, 


With  jocund  tale,  or  pipe,  or  pleasing  song* 

Ill-fated  bee !  and  more  ilLfated  I ! 

From  thee,  finnn  me,  alike  the  shepherds  fly. 

Thenot, 
Sure  thou  in  hapless  hour  of  time  wast  bom, 
When  Wigbting  mildew  spoils  the  rising  com. 
Or  blasting  winds  o'er  Uossom'd  hedoe-rows  pass, 
To  kQl  the  promis'd  fruits,  and  soorda  the  grass ; 
Or  when  the  moon,  by  wizard  charm'd,  for^ows, 
Blood-stain'd  in  foul  eclipse,  impending  woes. 
Untimely  bom,  ill-luck  betides  thee  stilL 

C<ainet. 
And  can  there,  Thenot,  be  a  greater  ill  ? 

ThcnoC 
Nor  fox,  nor  wolf,  nor  rot  among  our  sheep, 
From  this  good  shepherd's  flock  his  care  may  keep : 
Against  ill-luck,  alas !  all  forecast  fails ; 
Nor  toil  by  day,  nor  watch  by  night,  avails. 

Colinet, 
Ah  me,  the  while !  ah  me,  the  luckless  day ! 
Ah,  luckless  lad !  befits  me  more  to  say. 
Unhappy  hour !  when,  fresh  in  youthful  bud, 
I  left,  Sabrina  fair,  thy  silvery  flood. 
Ah,  silly  I !  more  siDy  than  my  sheep, 
Which  on  thy  flowery  banks  I  wont  to  keep. 
Sweet  are  thy  banks !  Oh,  when  shall  I,  once  mare, 
With  ravish'd  eyes  review  thine  amell'd  shove  ? 
When,  in  the  crystal  of  thy  water,  scan 
Each  feature  faded,  and  my  colour  wan  ? 
Wlisn  shall  I  see  my  hut,  the  smaU  abode 
Myself  did  raise,  and  cover  o*er  with  sod  ? 
Small  though  it  be,  a  mean  and  humble  cell. 
Yet  is  there  room  for  peace  and  me  to  dwell. 

Thenot. 
And  what  enticement  charm'd  thee  far  away 
From  thy  lov'd  home,  and  led  thy  heart  astray  ? 

Ci^inet, 
A  lewd  desire,  strange  lads  and  swains  to  know: 
Ah,  Ood !  that  ever  I  should  covet  woe ! 
With  wandering  feet  unblest,  and  fond  of  fame, 
I  sought  I  know  not  what  boides  a  name. 

Thenot. 
Or,  sooth  to  say,  didst  thou  not  hither  roam 
In  search  of  gains  more  plenty  than  at  home  ? 
A  rollixig  stone  is  ever  bare  of  moss ; 
And,  to  their  cost,  green  yean  old  proverbs  erost. 

CoRneL 
Small  need  there  was,  in  random  search  of  gain. 
To  drive  my  pining  flock  athwart  the  plain. 
To  distant  Cam.    Fine  gain  at  length,  I  trow. 
To  hoard  up  to  myself  such  deal  of  woe ! 
My  sheep  quite  spent,  through  travel  and  ill-fiae. 
And,  like  their  keeper,  ragged  grown  and  bare  $ 
The  damp,  cold  grecnswara,  fbr  my  nightly  bed. 
And  some  slant  willow's  tnmk,  to  rest  my  head. 
Hard  is  to  bear  of  pinching  cold  the  pain  ; 
And  hard  is  want  to  the  unpradis'd  swain : 
But  neither  want,  nor  pinclung  cold,  is  hard. 
To  blasting  storms  of  calunmy  oompar'd : 
Unkind  as  hail  it  frdls ;  the  pelting  shower 
Destroys  the  tender  herb  and  budcUng  flower. 

Thenot. 
Slander,  we  shepherds  count  the  vilest  wrong: 
And  what  wounds  sorer  than  an  evil  tongue  ? 

CoHnet. 
Untoward  lads,  the  wanton  Imps  of  spite, 
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Make  mock  of  an  die  ditdea  I  indite. 
In  vain,  O  Colmet,  thy  pipe,  lo  ahzffl, 
Channa  erery  yale,  and  gladdena  every  hffl  t 
In  vain  thou  seek^st  the  ooverinsB  of  the  grove, 
In  the  cool  ihade  to  sing  the  pains  of  k>ve : 
Sing  what  thou  wilt,  ill-natuie  will  prevail ; 
And  every  elf  hath  skill  enough  to  rail : 
But  yet,  though  poor  and  artkss  be  my  vein, 
Menalcas  seems  to  like  my  simple  strain : 
And,  while  that  he  delighteth  ininv  song. 
Which  to  the  good  Menalcas  doth  belong. 
Nor  ni^t,  nor  day,  shall  my  rude  music  cease ; 
I  ask  no  mote,  so  I  Menalcas  jdease. 

Menalcas,  knd  of  these  fair  fertile  plahis, 
Preserves  the  sheep,  and  o*er  the  shepherds  leigns: 
For  him  our  vearly  wakes,  and  finsts,  we  hold. 
And  choose  the  fairest  firstling  firom  the  fold  t 
He,  good  to  all  who  good  deserve,  shall  give 
Thy  flock  to  feed,  and  thee  at  ease  to  live ; 
Shall  curb  the  mAlioe  of  unbridled  tongues, 
And  bonnteoualy  reward  thy  rural  songs. 

Colinet. 
Fust,  then,  shall  li^taome  birds  feigeC  to  fly. 
The  briny  oeean  turn  to  pastures  dry, 
And  every  rapid  river  oease  to  flow, 
Ere  I  unmindful  of  Menalcas  grow. 

Thenot, 
This  night  thv  care  with  me  foiget;  and  feld 
Thy  flock  with  mine,  to  ward  th*  injurious  oold. 
New  milk,  and  clouted  cream,  mild  cheese  and  cnid, 
With  some  remaining  ihiii  of  last  year's  hoard, 
Shall  be  our  evening  fare,  and,  for  the  night, 
Sweet  herbs  and  moss,  which  gentle  sleep  invite : 
And  now  behold  the  sun's  de|Mrting  ray. 
O'er  yonder  hill,  the  sign  of  ebbing  day : 
With  songs  the  jovial  hinds  return  from  plough ; 
And  onyok'd  heifers,  loitering  homeward,  low. 

THE   THIRD   PASTORAI.. 

Albkto. 
When  Viigil  thought  no  shame  the  Doric  reed 
To  tune,  and  flocks  on  Mantuan  plains  to  feed. 
With  young  Augustus'  name  he  grac'd  his  song: 
And  Spenser,  when  amid  the  ruziu  throng 
Hejoarol'd  sweet,  and  gcai'd  along  the  flood 
Of  gentle  Thames,  made  every  sounding  wood 
Wim  good  £liia*8  name  to  ring  aiound ; 
Elixa's  name  on  every  trne  waa  found  t 
Since  then  tfarouch  Anna's  cares  at  ease  we  live, 
And  see  our  cattb  unmolested  thrive, 
Wliile  feom  our  Albion  ha  victorious  arms 
Drive  wasteful  warfare,  loud  in  dire  alums. 
Like  them  will  I  my  slender  music  raise, 
And  teach  the  vocal  valleys  Anna's  praise. 
Meantime,  on  oaten  pipe  a  lowly  lav. 
As  my  kids  lm>wse,  obscure  in  shades  I  play : 
Vet  not  obscure,  while  Dorset  thinks  no  soom 
To  visit  woods,  and  swains  ignobly  bom. 

Two  valley  swains,  both  musiad,  both  young, 
In  fUendahip  mutual,  and  united  long, 
Retire  within  a  mossy  cave,  to  shun 
The  crowd  of  shepherds,  and  the  noon^y  lun. 
A  #oom  of  sadness  overcasts  their  mind  s 
Revolving  now,  the  solemn  day  they  find. 
When  young  Albino  died.    Utimaseter 


HedewB  their  dieekt  wUfa  nisi^n  I  _ 

To  tears  thev  add  the  tribute  of  their  verse; 
These  Angdot,  Aose  Palin,  did  r^Marse. 
Angelot, 
Thus,  vearly  circling,  by-nast  times  return  ; 
And  year^,  thus.  Albino's  oeath  we  moom. 
Sent  mto  life,  alas !  how  short  thy  stay ; 
How  sweet  the  rose !  how  speedy  to  decay ! 
Can  we  foiget.  Albino  dear,  thy  kneQ, 
Sad-sounding  wide  from  every  village  bell  ? 
Can  we  fo^et  how  sorely  Albion  moan'd. 
That  hills,  and  dales,  and  rocks,  in  echo  groan'd. 
Presaging  future  woe,  when,  for  our  crimes, 
We  lost  Albino,  pledge  of  peaceful  times. 
Fair  boast  of  this  fair  ishmd,  darling  joy 
Of  nobles  high,  and  every  sheplierd  boy  ? 
No  jovous  pipe  was  heard,  no  flocks  were  seen. 
Nor  shrahod  found  upon  the  grassy  green ; 
No  cattle  gras'd  the  field,  noi  dnsk  &e  flood, 
No  birds  Were  heard  to  warble  through  the  wood« 
In  yonder  gloomy  grove  ontstretch'd  he  lay 
His  lovely  limbs  upon  the  dampy  day  9 
On  his  odd  cheek  the  rosv  hue  decay'd. 
And  o'er  his  lips  the  deadly  blue  disphiy'd : 
Bleating  around  him  lie  his  plaintive  sheep, 
And  mourning  shephcvds  come,  in  crowds,  to  weep. 
Young  Bnckhunt  comes :  and,  is  there  no  redreai  f 
As  if  the  grave  regarded  our  distress  1 
The  tender  virgins-come,  to  tears  yet  new. 
And  give,  alonSl,  the  Ismentations  dne. 
The  pious  mother  comes,  with  grief  oppvestc 
Ye  trees,  and  conscious  fountains,  can  attest 
With  what  sad  acoents,  and  wliat  pierdng  cries^ 
She  fill'd  the  grove,  and  hnportun'd  the  aidca, 
And  every  star  upbraided  with  his  death. 
When,  in  her  widow'd  aans,  devoid  of  breath. 
She  dasp'd  ha  son :  nor  did  the  nymph,  for  this, 
Place  in  her  darling's  welfare  all  her  bliss. 
Him  teaching,  young,  Ike  faarmlesi  crook  to  wieU, 
And  rule  the  peaodbl  empire  of  ihe  fldd. 
As  milk-white  swans  on  streams  of  silver  diow. 
And  silvery  streams  to  grace  the  meadows  flow^ 
As  com  the  vales,  and  trees  the  hiUs  adorn, 
So  thou,  to  thine,  an  ornament  wast  bom. 
Smoe  thou,  delicious  youth,  didst  quit  the  pLdna, 
Th'  ungrateful  ground  we  till  with  fhiitless  pdna. 
In  laboured  fknows  sow  the  choice  of  wheat, 
And,  over  empty  sheaves,  in  harvest  sweat ; 
A  thin  increase  our  fleecy  cattle  yidd; 
And  thorns,  and  thistles,  overspread  the  Add. 
How  all  our  hope  is  fled  like  momhig  dew ! 
And  scarce  did  we  thy  dawn  of  manhood  view. 
Who  now  shall  teach  the  pointed  tipaa  to  throw. 
To  whirl  the  dhig,  and  bend  the  stubborn  bow. 
To  toss  the  quoit  with  steady  aim,  and  far. 
With  sinewy  force  to  pitdi  the  massy  bar  f 
Nor  dost  thou  live  to  Uess  thy  mother's  days, 
To  share  her  triumphs,  and  to  fed  hor  praise, 
In  foreign  realms  to  purdiaae  eariy  fenie. 
And  add  new  glories  to  the  Britisn  name. 
O,  peaoeftd  may  thy  gentle  spirit  rest ; 
The  flowery  turf  lie  l^ght  upon  thy  breast  $ 
Nor  shrieking  owl,  nor  bat,  thy  tomb  fly  roond^ 
Nor  midnight  goblins  revd  o'er  the  ground  I 

No  inoKy  miitakn  Aogdoc,  oompUa  t 
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lAlbinoHveB;  and  all  our  tens  aK  vain : 
^Albino  lives,  and  will  for  ever  live ; 
rW^'ith  myriads  mixt,  who  never  know  to  grieve ; 
fWho  welcome  every  stranger-guest,  nor  tear 
|£ver  to  mourn  his  absence  with  a  tear ; 
iVVliere  cold,  nor  heat,  nor  irksome  toil  annoy, 
'Nor  age,  nor  sickness,  comes  to  damp  their  jov ; 

*^  A  n<l    vtAMV  *I«A  VTMral    mmnni*      vrltA  1««Miia  lt««n      Amttam 


'And  now  the  royal  nvmph,  who  bore  him,  deigns 

The  land  to  rule,  and  shield  the  simple  swains, 
While,  from  above,  propitious  he  looks  down  t 

*  For  this,  the  welkin  does  no  longer  frown. 
^  Each  planet  shines,  indulgent,  from  his  sphere, 
And  we  renew  our  pastimes  with  the  year. 
Hills,  dales,  and  woods,  with  shrilling  pipes  resound : 

(The  boys  and  virgins  danoe,  with  diaplets  crown'd, 

And  hiul  Albino  blest :  the  valleys  ring 

:  Albino  blest !  O  now,  if  ever,  brhig 
The  laurel  green,  the  smeUing  eglantine. 
And  tender  branches  from  the  mantling  vine ; 

>  The  dewy  cowslip,  which  in  meadow  grows, 
The  fountain-violet,  and  the  garden-rose, 

'  JVIarsh-lilies  sweet,  and  tufrs  of  daffodil. 
With  what  ye  cuU  from  wood,  or  verdant  hiQ, 
Whether  in  open  sun,  or  shade  they  blow. 
More  early  some,  and  some  unfolding  slow. 
Bring  in  heapM  canisters,  of  every  kind, 
As  if  the  summer  had  with  spring  oombin*d. 
And  nature,  forward  to  assist  your  care, 
Did  not  profusion  for  Albino  ^Mve. 
Your  hamlets  stiew,  and  every  public  way ; 
And  oonsecmte  to  inirth  Albino^s  day : 
^    Myself  will  hivish  all  my  little  store, 
And  deal  about  the  goblet  flowing  o*er: 
Old  MouUn  there  shall  harp,  young  Myoo  sing, 
And  Cuddy  dance  the  round  amid  the  ring. 
And  Hobbinol  his  antic  gambols  play : 
To  thee  these  honours,  yearlv,  wiU  we  pay : 
Nor  fail  to  mention  thee  in  sJl  our  cheer. 
And  teach  our  children  the  remembrance  desr, 
When  we  our  shearing.feast,  or  harvest  keep. 
To  n>eed  the  plough,  and  bless  our  thriving  riieep. 
While  willow  kids,  and  herbage  lambs  pursue, 
MHiile  bees  love  thyme,  and  locusts  sip  the  dew. 
While  birds  delight  in  woods  their  notes  to  stzain. 
Thy  name  and  sweet  memorial  shall  remain. 

TAE   FOURTH   PASTOaAI.. 
MTCO,  AROOI.. 

Myco. 
This  place  may  seem  for  shepherds*  leisure  made, 
So  dose  these  efans  inweave  tneir  lofty  shade ; 
The  twining  woodbine,  how  it  dimba,  to  breathe 
Refrnhing  sweets  around  on  all  beneath ; 
The  ground  with  grass  of  cheerfiil  green  bespread. 
Through  whidi  the  springing  flower  uprears  the  head : 
Lo,  hoe  the  kingcup  of  a  golden  hue, 
^      MedlyM  with  daisies  white  and  endive  blue, 
And  honeysuckles  of  a  purple  dye, 
C(mfusi<m  gay !  bright  waving  to  the  eye. 
Hark,  how  they  warble  in  that  brambly  bush, 
The  gaudy  gddflnch,  and  the  speeUy  thrush. 
The  Bnnet  green,  with  others  fram'd  for  skill. 
And  blackbird  fluting  through  his  ydlow  bill ; 
In  sprightly  concert  how  they  all  combine, 
Us  prompting  in  the  various  songs  to  join : 
Up,  Ax|^  iSen,  and  to  thy  lip  apply 


Hiy  meDow  pipe,  or  voice  moie  soonding  try  s 
And  liuDe  our  ewes  have  graz*d,  what  himn  if  thejp 
Lie  round  and  listen  while  the  lambkins  play  P 

ArgoL 
Wdl,  Myoo,  can  thy  dainty  wit  express 
Fair  nature*s  bounties  in  the  fairest  dress : 
'Tis  rapture  all !  the  place,  the  birds,  the  sky ; 
And  rapture  works  the  singer*s  fancy  high. 
Sweet  breathe  the  fidds,  and  now  a  gentle  breexe 
Moves  every  leaf,  and  trembles  through  the  trees  s 
111  such  incitements  suit  my  rugged  lay. 
Befitting  more  the  music  thou  canst  play. 

Myco, 
No  skill  of  music  kon  I,  shnple  swahi. 
No  fine  device  thine  ear  to  entertain : 
Albeit  same  deal  I  pipe,  rude  though  it  be, 
Sufficient  to  divert  my  slieep  and  me ; 
Vet  Cdinet  (and  Colinet  hath  skill) 
Oft  guides  my  fingers  on  the  tuneful  quill. 
And  fain  would  teach  me  on  what  sounds  to  dwdl> 
And  where  to  smk  a  note,  and  where  to  "welL 

ArgoL 
Ay,  Myoo  I  half  my  flock  would  I  bestow, 
Should  Colinet  to  me  his  cunning  show : 
So  trbn  his  sonnets  are,  I  pr*ythee,  swain, 
Now  give  us,  once,  a  sample  of  hu  strain : 
For  wonders  of  that  lad  the  shepherds  say. 
How  sweet  his  pine,  how  ravishmg  his  lay ! 
The  sweetness  of  his  pipe  and  lay  rdieatse; 
And  ask  what  boon  thou  wiliest  for  thy  verse. 

Myco. 
Since  then  thou  list,  a  mournful  sons  I  choose: 
A  moumflil  song  rdieves  a  moumfm  Muse. 
Fast  by  the  river  on  a  baidc  he  sate. 
To  weep  the  lovdy  maid*s  unthndy  fkte, 
Fair  Stella  bight :  a  lovdy  maid  was  die. 
Whose  fate  he  wept,  a  faidiful  shepherd  he. 
Awake,  my  pipe ;  in  every  note  express 
Fair  Stdla's  death,  and  Colinet's  distress. 

'^  O  woeful  day  !  O  day  of  woe  to  me  I 
That  ever  I  should  live  such  day  to  see  t 
That  ever  she  could  die !  O,  most  unkind. 
To  go  and  leave  thy  Ckilinet  behind ! 
From  blameless  love,  and  plighted  troth  to  go, 
And  leave  to  Colinet  a  life  of  woe  I 

Awake,  my  pipe ;  in  even*  note  express 
Fair  Stella's  deaOi,  and  Colinet's  distress. 

*'  And  yet,  why  blame  I  her?  fuU  fain  would  she 
With  dying  arms  have  dasp'd  heradf  to  me : 
I  clasp*d  her  too,  but  death  provM  over-strong ; 
Nor  vows  nor  tears  could  fleeting  life  pvdong : 
Yet  how  shall  I  from  vows  and  tears  refrain  ? 
And  why  should  vows,  alas !  and  tears  be  vain  I 
A^ske,  my  pipe ;  in  every  note  express 
Fair  SteUa^s  death,  and  Colinet's  distress. 

^^  Aid  me  to  grieve,  with  bleating  moan,  my  sheep^ 

Aid  me,  thou  ever-flowing  stream,  to  weep ; 

Aid  me,  ye  faint,  ye  hollow  winds,  to  sign, 

And  thou,  my  woe,  assist  me  thou  to  die: 

Me  flock  nor  stream,  nor  winds  nor  woes,  rdieve ; 

She  lov'd  through  life,  and  I  dmragh  life  will  ^feve. 

Awake,  my  pipe ;  in  every  note  a 

Fair  StdUi's  death,  and  CoUnet's  < 
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**  Ye  gentler  ouidn,  oomnanioiui  of  ttiy  iUr, 
With  downcast  look,  ana  with  disheyellM  hair, 
All  beat  the  breast,  and  wring  your  handsand  moan: 
Her  hour,  untimdy,  might  have  provM  your  own : 
Her  hour,  untimely,  help  me  to  lament ; 
And  let  your  hearts  at  Stella's  name  relent. 
Awake,  my  pipe ;  in  every  note  express 
Fair  Stella's  death,  and  CoUnet*s  distress. 

^  In  vain  th'  endearing  lustre  of  your  eyes 
We  doat  upon,  and  you  as  vainly  prize. 
What  though  your  beauty  bless  the  faithful  swain. 
And  in  th*  enamoured  heart  like  queens  ye  reign ; 
Yet  in  their  prime  does  death  the  fairest  kiU, 
As  ruthless  winds  the  tender  blossoms  spilL 
Awake,  my  pipe ;  in  every  note  express 
Fair  Stella's  death,  and  CoUnet's  distress. 

<< Such  Stella  was;  yet  Stella  mi^t  not  live ! 
And  what  could  Colinet  in  ransom  give  ? 
Oh !  if  or  music's  voice,  or  beauty's  charm. 
Could  nulden  death,  and  stay  his  lifled  arm, 
My  pipe  her  face,  her  face  my  pipe  might  save, 
Redeeming  each  the  other  from  the  grave. 
Awake,  my  pipe ;  in  ^very  note  express 
Fair  Stella's  death,  and  Colinet's  distress. 

««^h,  fhiitless  wish !  fell  death's  uplifted  arm 
Nor  beauty  can  arrest,  nor  music  charm. 
Behold  I  O  baleful  sight !  see  where  she  lies  I 
The  budding  flower,  unkindly  blasted,  dies ; 
Nor,  though  I  live  the  longest  day  to  mourn, 
Will  she  again  to  life  and  me  return. 

Awake,  my  pipe ;  in  every  note  express 
Fair  Stella's  death,  and  Colinet's  distiess. 

«(  Unhappy  Colinet !  what  boots  thee  now 
To  weave  fresh  girlonds  for  thy  Stella's  brow  ? 
No  girlond  ever  more  may  Stella  wear. 
Nor  see  the  flowery  season  of  the  year, 
Nor  dance,  nor  sing,  nor  ever  sweetly  smile. 
And  every  toil  of  Colinet  beguile. 

Awadce,  my  pipe ;  in  every  note  express 
Fair  Stella's  death,  and  Colinet's  distress. 

^«  Throw  bj  the  lily,  daffodil,  and  rose ; 
Wreaths  of  black  yew,  and  willow  pale,  compose. 
With  baneful  hemlock,  deadly  nightshade,  dress'd. 
Such  chaplets  as  may  witness  thine  unrest. 
If  aught  can  witness :  O,  ye  shepherds,  tell. 
When  I  am  dead,  no  shepherd  lov'd  so  well ! 
Awake,  my  pipe ;  in  every  note  express 
Fair  Stella's  death,  and  Colinet's  distiess. 

*'  Alack,  my  sheep !  and  thou,  dear  spotless  lamb. 
By  Stella  nurs'd,  who  wean'd  thee  from  the  dam, 
What  heed  give  I  to  aught  but  to  my  grief, 
My  whole  employment,  and  my  whole  relidTI 
Stray  where  ye  list,  some  happier  master  try : 
Yet  once,  my  flock,  was  none  so  blest  as  I. 
Awake,  my  pipe ;  in  every  note  express 
Fair  Stella's  death,  and  Colinet's  distress. 

*'  My  pipe,  whose  soothing  sound  could  passion 

move, 
And  first  taught  Stdla's  virgin  heart  to  love, 


Shall  silent  hang  upon  tlila  blasted  oak, 
Whence  owls  theli  dirges  sing,  and  ravens  croak : 
Nor  lark,  nor  linnet,  waU  my  day  delight. 
Nor  nightingale  suspend  my  moan  by  night  t 
The  night  and  day  shall  undistinguiah'd  be. 
Alike  to  Stdla,  and  alike  to  me." 

No  more  my  pipe ;  here  cease  we  to  express 
Fair  Stella's  death,  and  Colinet's  distress. 

Thus,  sorrowing,  did  the  gentle  shepherd  sing. 
And  urge  the  valley  with  his  wail  to  ring. 
And  now  that  sheep-hook  for  my  song  I  crave. 
ArffoL 

Not  this,  but  one  more  costly,  shalt  thou  have, 
Of  ssason'd  dm,  where  studs  of  brass  appear. 
To  speak  the  giver's  name,  the  month,  and  year; 
The  hook  of  polish'd  steel,  the  handle  tum'd. 
And  richly  by  the  carver's  skill  adom'd. 
O,  Colinet !  how  sweet  thy  grief  to  hear ! 
How  docs  thy  verse  snbdue  ue  listening  ear ! 
Soft  falling  as  the  still,  refreshing  dew. 
To  slake  £e  drought,  and  herbage  to  renew : 
Not  half  so  sweet  the  midnight  ^ds,  which  move 
In  drowsy  murmurs  o'er  the  waving  grove; 
Nor  valley  brook,  that,  hid  by  aldnv,  speeds. 
O'er   pebbles    warbling,    and    through   whispering 

reeds; 
Nor  dropping  waters,  which  .from  rocks  diatU, 
And  welly  grots  with  tinkling  echoes  filL 
Thrice  happy  Colinet,  who  can  relieve 
Heart-anguish  sore,  and  make  it  sweet  to  grieye ! 
And  next  to  thee  shall  Myco  bear  the  beU, 
Who  can  repeat  thy  peerless  song  so  well : 
But  see !  the  hills  increasing  sh^ows  cast ; 
The  sun,  I  ween,  is  leaving  us  in  haste : 
His  weakly  rays  faint  glimmer  through  the  wood. 
And  blu^  mists  arise  from  yonder  flood. 
Myco, 

Bid  then  our  dogs  to  gather  in  the  sheep. 
Good  sheph^s,   with  their  flock,  betimes  ahould 

sleep. 
Who  late  lies  down,  thou  know'st,  as  late  will  rise, 
And,  sluggard-like,  to  noon<.day  snoring  lies  ; 
While  in  the  fold  his  injur'd  ewes  complain. 
And  after  dewy  pastures  bleat  in  vain. 

THE  FIFTH   PA8T0KA1<. 

Cuddy, 
In  rural  strams  we  furst  our  music  try. 
And  bashful  into  woods  and  thickets  fly, 
]Mi8trusting  then  our  skill ;  yet  if  through  time 
Our  voice,  improving,  gain  a  pitch  sublune, 
Thy  growing  virtues,  &ckville,  shall  engage 
Myriper  verse  and  more  aspiring  age. 

The  sun,  now  mounted  to  the  noon  of  day, 
B^an  to  shoot  direct  his  burning  ray ; 
When,  with  the  flocks,  their  feeders  sought  the  shade 
A  venerable  oak  wide-spreading  made. 
WTiat  should  they  do  to  pass  ue  loitering  time  ? 
As  fancy  led,  eadi  form'd  his  tale  in  rhyme : 
And  some  the  joys,  and  some  the  pains  ot  love. 
And  some  to  set  out  strange  adventures,  strove  ; 
The  trade  of  wizards  some,  and  Merlin*s  skill. 
And  whence,  to  charms,  such  empire  o'er  the  wilL 
Then  Cuddy  last  (who  Cuddy  can  excel 
In  neat  device  f)  his  tale  beg^  to  tell. 
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*'  When  ihcnheids  flourbh'd  in  Eliia's  nign. 
There  liv*d  in  high  repute  a  joUj  swain. 
Young  Colin  Clout ;  who  weU  could  pipe  and  aSng, 
And  hy  hia  notes  invite  the  lagging  spring. 
He,  as  his  custom  was,  at  leisure  laid 
lo  woodland  hower,  without  a  rival  played. 
Soliciting  his  pipe  to  warble  dear, 
Enchantment  sweet  as  ever  wont  to  hear 
Belated  wayfarers,  from  wake  or  fair 
Detained  by  music,  hovering  on  in  air  i 
Drawn  by  the  magic  of  th*  enticing  sound. 
What  troops  of  mute  admirers  flocVd  around ! 
The  steeilings  left  their  food ;  and  creatures,  wild 
"Rj  nature  form'd,  insensibly  grew  mild. 
He  makes  the  gadiering  bixds  about  him  throng. 
And  loads  the  neighbouring  branches  with  his  song. 
There,  with  the  crowd,  a  nightingale  of  fame, 
Jealous,  and  fond  of  praise,  to  listen  came : 
She  tuxn*d  her  ear,  and  pause  by  pause,  with  pride, 
Like  echo  to  the  shepherd^s  pips  ieply*d. 
The  shepherd  heard  with  wonaer,  and  again, 
To  t^  her  more,  venewM  his  various  strain : 
To  au  the  various  strain  she  plies  her  throat. 
And  adds  peculiar  grace  to  every  note. 
If  Colin  in  complaining  accent  grieve, 
Or  brisker  motion  to  hUi  measure  give, 
If  gentle  sounds  he  modulate,  or  strong. 
She,  not  a  little  vain,  repeats  the  song : 
But  so  repeats,  that  Colhi  half^espisM 
His  pipe  and  skill,  around  the  country  prii'd  x 
And,  sweetest  songster  of  the  winged  kind, 
What  thanks,  sud  he,  what  praises,  shall  I  find 
To  equal  thy  melodious  voice  ?  In  thee 
The  rudeness  of  my  rural  fife  I  see ; 
From  thee  I  learn  no  more  to  vaunt  my  skill : 
Aloft  in  air  she  sate,  provoking  stiH 
The  vanquished  swain.    Provok*d,  at  last,  he  strove 
To  show  the  little  minstrel  of  the  grove 
His  utmost  powers,  dcterminM  once  to  try 
How  art,  exerting,  misht  with  nature  vie ; 
For  vie  could  none  wim  either  in  their  part, 
With  her  in  nature,  nor  with  him  in  art 
He  draws  in  breath,  his  rising  breath  to  fBl : 
TluDughout  the  wood  his  pipe  is  heard  to  shrill. 
From  note  to  note,  in  haste,  his  fingers  fly ; 
Still  more  and  more  the  numbers  multiply : 
And  now  they  trill,  and  now  they  &11  and  rise, 
And  swift  and  sbw  tliey  change  with  sweet  siuprise. 
Attentive  she  doth  scarce  the  sounds  retain ; 
But  to  herself  first  cons  the  pualing  strain. 
And  tracmg,  heedfttl,  note  by  note  repays 
The  shephod  in  his  own  hamumious  lays. 
Through  every  changing  cadence  runs  at  length. 
And  adds  in  sweetness  what  she  wants  in  strength. 
Then  Colin  threw  his  fife  disgraced  aside, 
While  she  loud  triumph  sings,  prodaiming  wide 
Her  mighty  conquest,  and  idthin  her  throat 
Twirls  many  a  wild  unimitable  note, 
To  foil  her  rival.    What  could  Colin  more  ? 
A  little  harp  of  maple  ware  he  bore : 
The  little  harp  was  old,  but  newly  strung. 
Which,  usual,  he  across  his  shoulders  hung. 
Now  take,  delightftd  bird,  my  hat  farewell. 
He  said,  and  loim  ftom  henoe  thou  dost  excd 
No  trivial  artist:  and  anon  he  wound 
The  mnnmiring  strings,  and  ovder'd  every  SMUidr 


Then  earnest  to  his  instrument  he  bends, 

And  both  hands  pliant  on  the  strings  extends : 

His  touch  the  strings  obey,  and  various  move, 

The  lower  answering  still  to  those  above : 

His  fingers,  restless,  traverse  to  and  firo, 

As  in  pursuit  of  harmony  they  go : 

Now,  lightly  skimming,  o*er  the  strings  they  pass. 

Like  winds  which  genuy  brush  the  pljring  grass. 

While  mdting  airs  arise  at  thdr  command : 

And  now,  laborious,  with  a  weighty  hand 

He  sinks  into  the  cords  with  solemn  pace. 

To  give  the  swelling  tones  a  bolder  grace ; 

And  now  the  left,  and  now  by  turns  the  right. 

Each  other  chase,  harmonious  both  in  flight : 

Then  hu  whole  fingers  blend  a  swarm  of  sounds. 

Till  the  sweet  tumult  through  the  harp  rebounds. 

Cease,  Colin,  cease,  thy  rival  cease  to  vex ; 

The  mingling  notes,  alas !  her  ear  perplex : 

She  warUes,  diffident,  hx  hope  and  fear. 

And  hits  imperfect  accents  here  and  thoe. 

And  fain  would  utter  forth  some  double  tone, 

When  soon  she  falters,  and  can  utter  none  s 

Again  she  tries,  and  yet  again  she  fails ; 

For  still  the  harp*s  united  power  prevails. 

Then  Colin  play*d  agpin,  and  playing  sung  t 

She^  with  the  fatal  love  of  glory  stung. 

Hears  all  in  pain :  her  heart  begins  to  swdl : 

In  piteous  notes  she  sighs,  in  notes  which  tell 

Her  bitter  anguish :  he  stOl  singing  plies 

His  Umber  joints :  her  sorrows  higher  rise. 

How  shall  she  bear  a  conqueror,  who,  before, 

No  equal  through  the  grove  in  music  bore  ? 

She  droops,  she  hangs  her  tiag^ng  wings,  die  moans^ 

And  fetcheth  fh>m  her  breast  melodious  groans. 

Oppressed  with  grief  at  Isst  too  great  to  qudl, 

Down,  breathless,  on  the  guilty  haip  she  fell. 

Then  Colin  loud  lamented  o*er  the  dead. 

And  unavailing  tears  profusely  shed. 

And  broke  his  wicked  strings,  and  curs'd  his  skill ; 

And  best  to  make  atonement  for  the  iU, 

If,  for  such  ill,  atonement  might  be  made, 

He  builds  her  tomb  beneath  a  laurd  shade, 

Then  adds  a  verse,  and  sets  with  flowers  the  gnmnd. 

And  makes  a  ffence  of  winding  osien  round. 

^'  A  verse  and  tomb  is  alll  now  can  give ; 

And  here  thy  name  at  least,  he  said,  shall  live*** 

Thus  ended  Cuddy  with  the  setting  suji^ 
And,  by  his  tale,  unenvy'd  praises  won. 

THK  SIXTH  PASTORAL. 
OEaOir,   HOBBINOL,   LAKQUET. 

How  still  ^  sea,  behold !  how  cahn  the  diy  t 
And  how,  in  sportive  chase,  the  swallows  fly  t 
My  goats,  secure  from  harm,  small  tendance  need^ 
Wliile  high,  on  yonder  hanging  rock,  they  feed : 
And  here  below,  Uie  hanky  sh<»e  along. 
Your  heifers  grase.    Now,  dien,  to  strive  in  lODg^ 
Prepare.    As  eldest,  Hobbinol  begin ; 
And  Lanquet*s  rival  verse,  by  tuins,  come  in. 
HobbinoL 
Let  others  stake  what  chosen  pledge  they  will^ 
Or  kid,  or  lamb,  or  maser  wrought  with  skill : 
For  praise  we  sing,  nor  wager  auf^t  beside ; 
And,  whose  .the  pnise,  let  Genn't  lips  dcddc. 
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Lanquet. 
To  Gcnm  I  my  yoioe,  and  skill,  commend, 
A  candid  mnpiie,  and  to  both  a  ftiend. 
Geron. 
Begin  then,  boys ;  and  vary  well  your  song : 
Begin ;  nor  fear,  from  Oeron's  sentence,  wrong. 
A  boxen  hantboy,  loud,  and  sweet  of  sound, 
All  varnished,  and  with  brazen  ringlets  bound, 
I  to  the  victor  give :  no  mean  reward. 
If  to  the  ruder  villagewpipes  compared. 
HobbinoL 
The  snows  are  melted ;  and  the  kindly  rain 
Xhaceods  on  every  herb,  and  every  grain : 
Soft  balmy  breezes  breathe  alonff  the  sky ; 
The  bloomy  season  of  the  year  is  nigh. 
Lanquet. 
The  cuckoo  calls  aloud  his  wandering  love ; 
The  turtle*s  moan  is  heard  in  every  grove ; 
The  pastures  change ;  the  waifoling  linnets  sing : 
Prepare  to  welcome  in  the  gaudy  spring. 
HobbinoL 
When  locusts,  in  the  femy  bushes,  cry. 
When  ravens  pant,  and  snakes  in  cavems  lie, 
Graze  then  in  woods,  and  quit  the  shadeless  plain, 
Else  shall  ye  press  the  spungy  teat  in  vain. 
Lanquet. 
When  greens  to  yellow  vary,  and  ye  see 
The  ground  bestrew*d  with  finiits  of  every  tree. 
And  stormy  winds  are  heard,  think  winter  near, 
Nor  trust  too  far  to  the  declining  year. 
Hobbinol 
Woe  then,  alack !  befal  the  spendthrift  swain, 
When  frost,  and  snow,  and  hail,  and  sleet,  and 

rain, 
Bv  turns  chastise  him,  while,  throng  little  cam, 
His  sheep,  unshelter'd,  pine  in  n^ing  air. 
Lanquet. 
The  lad  of  forecast  then  untroubled  sees 
The  white  bleak  plains,  and  silvery  frosted  trees  t 
He  fends  his  flock,  and,  dad  in  homely  fiuc, 
In  his  warm  cot  the  wintry  blast  defies. 
HohbinoL 
Full  &in,  O  blessed  Eliza !  would  I  praise 
Thy  maiden  rule,  and  Albion's  golden  days : 
Then  gentle  Sidney  liv'd,  the  shepherd's  fiiend : 
Etonal  blesshigs  on  his  shade  attend ! 
Lanquet, 
Thrice  hapmr  shepherds  now  I  for  Dorset  loves 
The  country  Muse,  and  our  resounding  groves : 
While  Anna  reigns:  O,  ever  may  she  leign ! 
And  bring  on  eiuth  the  golden  age  again. 
HobbinoL 
I  love,  in  secret  all,  a  beauteous  maid. 
And  have  my  love,  in  secret  all,  repaid ; 
This  coming  night  die  plights  her  troth  to  me : 
Divine  her  name,  and  thou  the  victor  be. 
Lanquet. 
Mfld  as  the  lamb,  nnharmftd  as  the  dove. 
True  as  the  turtle,  is  the  maid  I  love: 
How  we  in  secret  love,  I  shall  not  say : 
Divine  her  name,  and  I  give  up  the  &y« 
HotMnoL 
Soft  on  a  cowslip  bank  my  lovia  and  I 
Together  lay ;  a  brook  ran  murmuring  by : 
A  thousand  tender  things  to  me  she  said; 
And  I  a  tiioasand  tender  things  repaid. 


Lanquet^ 
In  summer  shade,  behind  the  cocking  hoy. 
What  kind  endearing  words  did  she  not  say ! 
Her  lap,  with  apron  deck'd,  she  fondly  splead. 
And  strok'd  my  cheek,  and  luUM  my  leraing  head. 
HfMmoL 
Breathe  soft,  ye  winds ;  ye  waters,  gently  flow ; 
Shield  her,  ye  trees ;  ye  flowers,  around  her  grow : 
Ye  swains,  1  beg  you,  pass  in  silence  by ; 
My  love,  in  yoouler  vale,  asleep  does  lie. 
Lanquet, 
Once  Delia  dept  on  easy  moss  rechn'd. 
Her  lovely  limbs  naif  bare,  and  rude  the  wind :. 
I  smooth'd  her  coats,  and  stole  a  silent  kiss : 
Condenm  me,  shepherds,  if  I  did  amiss. 
HobbinoL 
As  Marian  bath'd,  by  chance  I  passed  by  ; 
She  blush'd,  and  at  me  glanc'd  a  sidelong  eye : 
Then,  cowerins  in  the  treacherous  stream,  she  tryM 
Her  tempting  fonn,  yet  still  in  vaini  to  hide. 
LanqueL 
As  I,  to  cool  me,  bath'd  one  sultry  day. 
Fond  Lydia,  lurking,  m  the  sedges  lay : 
The  wanton  laugh'd,  and  seem'd  in  faiaste  to  fly. 
Yet  oft  she  stopt,  and  oft  she  tum'd  her  eye. 
HobbinoL 
When  first  I  saw  (would  I  had  never  seen  I) 
Young  Lyset  lead  the  dance  on  yonder  green ; 
Intent  upon  her  beauties,  as  she  mov^d. 
Poor  heedless  wretch !  at  unawares  I  lov'd. 
Lanquet. 
When   Lucy  decks    with  flowen  her   swdling 
breast, 
And  on  her  elbow  leans,  dissembling  rest, 
Unable  to  restrain  my  madding  miml. 
Nor  heids,  nor  pasture,  worth  my  care  I  find. 
HobbinoL 
Come,  Rosalind,  O  come !  for,  wanting  thee^ 
Our  peopled  vale  a  desert  is  to  me. 
Come,  Rosalind,  O  come !  My  brinded  kine. 
My  snowy  sheep,  my  farm,  and  all,  are  thine. 
Lattquet. 
Come,  Rosalind,  O  come !  Here  shady  bowers. 
Here  are  cool  fountains,  and  here  springing  flowers : 
Come,  Rosalind:  here  ever  let  us  stay. 
And  sweetly  waste  the  live-long  time  away. 
HobbinoL 
In  vain  the  seasons  of  the  moon  I  know. 
The  force  of  healing  herbs,  and  where  they  grow  : 
No  herb  there  is,  no  season,  to  remove 
From  my  fond  heart  the  racking  pains  of  love, 
Lanquet. 
What  profits  me,  that  I  in  chaims  have  sldll, 
And  ghosts,  and  goUins,  order  as  I  will. 
Yet  have,  with  all  my  charms,  no  power  to  lay 
The  sprite  tliat  breaks  my  quiet  night  and  day  ? 
Hobbinol. 
O,  that,  like  Colin,  I  had  skm  in  rhymes, 
To  purchase  credit  with  succeeding  times  I 
Sweet  Colin  Clout  1  who  never  yet  had  peer ; 
Who  sung  through  all  the  seasons  of  the  year. 
Lanquet. 
Let  me,  like  Merlin,  sing ;  his  vmce  had  power 
To  free  th'  eclipsing  moon  at  midnight  hour : 
And,  as  he  sung,  the  fidries  with  their  queen. 
In  mantles  blue,  came  tripping  o'er  the  green. 
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Ltst  ere  of  May  did  I  not  hear  tliem  iliig. 
And  see  their  dance  ?  And  I  can  show  the  nng 
Where,  hand  in  hand,  Ihey  shift  their  feetso  fight: 
The  grass  springs  greener  from  iheb  tiead  by  night 
Lanquet. 

But  hast  thou  seen  their  king,  in  rich  anay, 
FamM  Obcnin,  with  damask'd  xobe  so  gay. 
And  gemmy  crown,  by  moonshine  sparkling  far. 
And  asure  sceptre,  pointed  with  a  star  ? 
Geron, 

Here  end  your  pifaaing  strife.    Both  victorB  are; 
And  bodi  with  Colin  may,  in  ihyme,  compare. 
A  boxen  hautboy,  loud,  and  sweet  of  sound, 
AU  Taxnish'd,  and  with  braien  ringlets  bound. 
To  each  I  give.    A  minling  mist  descends 
Adown  that  steepy  rock :  and  this  way  tends 
Yon  distant  rain.    Shoreward  the  Tesads  strive ; 
And,  see,  the  boys  their  flocks  to  shelter  drive. 


EPISTLE  TO  THE  EARL  OF  DORSET. 

Copenh^en,  March  9,  1709. 
From  ftoien  dimes,  and  endless  tracts  of  now. 
From  streams  whidi  northern  winds  forbid  to  flow. 
What  present  shall  the  Muse  to  Dorset  bring. 
Or  how,  so  near  the  pole,  attempt  to  sing  ? 
The  hoaXT  winta  here  conceals  from  sight 
AU  pleaong  objects  which  to  verse  invite. 
The  hills  and  dales,  and  the  ddigfatfiil  woods. 
The  flowery  plains,  and  aHver-streaming  floods, 
By  snow  disguised,  in  bright  confusion  lie, 
And  with  one  da7.i1ing  waste  fatigue  the  eye. 

No  gentle-breathiiw  breeze  prepares  the  spring, 
No  bii^  within  the  Mert  region  sing. 
The  ships,  unmov'd,  the  boisterous  winds  defy, 
While  rattling  chariots  o*er  the  ocean  fly. 
The  vast  leviMhan  wants  room  to  play. 
And  spout  his  waten  in,  the  fiioe  of  day. 
The  starving  wdves  along  the  main  sea  prowl, 
And  to  the  moon  in  icy  valleys  howL 


O'ef  many  a  shining  league  the  lefdl  main 
Here  spreads  itself  into  a  glassy  plaui : 
There  solid  billows  of  enormous  size, 
Alps  of  green  ice,  in  wild  disorder  rise. 

And  yet  but  lately  have  I  seen,  ev*n  here. 
The  winter  in  a  lovely  dress  appear, 
Ere  yet  the  clouds  let  fall  the  treasured  snow. 
Or  winds  begun  through  hazy  skies  to  blow : 
At  evening  a  keen  eastern  breeze  arose. 
And  the  descending  rain  unsuUyM  froze. 
Soon  as  the  silent  shades  of  night  withdrew. 
The  ruddy  mom  disdosM  at  once  to  view 
The  face  of  Nature  in  a  ridi  disguise. 
And  brigfaten'd  eTetv  object  to  my  eyes : 
For  every  shrub,  and  every  blade  of  grass. 
And  every  pointed  thorn,  seem*d  wrought  in  glass  ; 
In  pearls  and  rubies  rich  the  hawthorns  show. 
While  through  the  ice  the  crimson  berries  glow. 
The  thick-sprung  reeds,  which  watery  marshes  yidd« 
SeemM  poUshM  lances  in  a  hostile  Add. 
The  stag,  in  limpid  currents,  with  surprise^ 
Sees  crystsl  branches  on  his  forehead  rise  s 
The  speeding  oak,  the  beech,  and  towering  pine, 
01az*a  over,  in  the  freezing  ether  shine. 
The  frighted  bhds  the  ratSing  brandies  shun. 
Which  wave  and  glitter  in  the  distant  sun. 

When,  if  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  arise, 
The  brittle  finest  into  atoms  flies. 
The  oackling  wood  beneath  the  tempest  bendt, 
And  in  a  spugled  shower  the  prospect  eqds : 
Or,  if  a  soutborn  gale  the  region  warm, 
Anid  by  degrees  unbind  the  wintry  chum, 
The  travdier  a  miry  couotzr  sees. 
And  journeys  sad  beneath  the  dropping  trees : 
Like  some  deluded  peasant.  Merlin  leads 
Through   fragrant  bowers,    and  through 
While  here  enchanted  gardens  to  him  rise, 
And  airy  fabrics  there  attract  his  eyes. 
His  wandering  feet  the  magic  paths  pursue, 
And,  whOe  he  thinks  the  niir  illusion  true, 
The  trackless  scenes  disperse  in  fluid  air. 
And  woods,  and  wilds,  and  thorny  ways  appear  t 
A  tedious  road  the  weary  wretch  returns. 
And,  as  he  0ies»  the  tnuiaieiit  vision  mourns.. 
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ORIENTAL  ECLOGUES. 
ECLOGUE  I. 
selim;  ok  the  shepherd^s  moral. 
Scene,  a  VdUey  near  Bagdat,     Time,  the  Morning. 
Ye  Persian  maids  attend  your  poet*s  lays, 
And  hear  how  shepherds  pass  their  golden  days ; 
Not  all  are  blest  whom  fortune's  hand  sustains 
With  wttlth  in  courts,  nor  all  that  haunt  the  plains : 
Well  may  your  hearts  believe  the  truths  I  tell  1 
'Tis  virtue  makes  the  bliss,  where'er  we  dwell. 

Thus  Selim  sung,  by  sacred  truth  inspir'd; 
Nor  praise,  but  sudi  as  truth  bestow'd,  desif*d : 
Wise  in  hin»elf,  his  meaning  songs  convey'd 
Informing  morals  to  the  shepherd  maid ; 
Or  taught  Uie  swains  that  surest  bliss  to  find. 
What  groves  nor  streams  bestow,  a  virtuous  mind. 

When,  sweet  and  blushing  like  a  virgin  bride, 
The  radiant  nxim  resum'd  her  orient  pride, 
When  wanton  gales  along  the  vallejrs  play, 
Breathe  on  each  flower,  and  bear  their  sweets  away : 
By  Tigris'  wandering  waves  he  sat,  and  sung 
TIus  useful  lesson  for  the  fair  and  youns. 

Ye  Persian  dames,  he  said,  to  you  bcjong, 
Well  may  they  please,  the  morals  of  my  song : 
No  fairer  maids,  I  trust,  than  you  are  found, 
Grac'd  with  soft  arts,  the  peopled  world  around  I 
The  mom  that  lights  you,  to  your  loves  supplies 
Each  gentler  ray  delicious  to  your  eyes : 
For  you  those  flowers  her  fragrant  hands  bestow, 
And  70UI8  the  love  that  kings  delight  to  know. 
Yet  think  not  these,  all  beauteous  as  they  are. 
The  best  kind  blessings  Heaven  can  grant  the  fair  I 
Who  trust  alone  in  botuty's  feeble  ray. 
Boast  but  the  worth  Bassora's  pearls  display ; 
Drawn  from  the  deep,  we  own  their  surface  bright, 
But,  dark  within,  tiiiey  drink  no  lustrous  light : 
Such  are  the  maids,  and  such  the  charms  they  boast. 
By  sense  unaided,  or  to  virtue  lost. 
Sdf-flattering  sex  !  your  hearts  believe  in  vain 
That  love  shall  blind,  when  once  he  fires  the  swain ; 
Or  hope  a  lover  by  your  fkults  to  win, 
As  spots  on  ermine  beautify  the  skin : 
Who  seeks  secure  to  rule,  be  first  her  care 
Each  softer  virtue  that  adorns  the  fair ; 
Each  tender  passion  man  delights  to  find. 
The  lov*d  pofections  of  a  female  mind ! 

Blest  were  the  days,  when  wisdom  held  her  reign, 
And  shepherds  sought  her  on  the  silent  plain ; 
With  truth  she  wedded  in  the  secret  grove. 
Immortal  truth,  and  daughters  bless'd  their  love. 

O  haste,  fair  maids !  ye  virtues  come  away. 
Sweet  peace  and  plenty  lead  you  on  your  way ! 
The  balmy  shrub  for  you  shall  love  our  shoR, 
By  Ind  ezcell'd,  or  Araby,  no  more. 


Lost  to  our  fields,  for  so  the  fates  onkin, 
The  dear  deserters  shall  return  again.  [derir, 

Come  thou,  whose  thoughts  as  limpid  springs  axe 
To  lead  thc^ train,  sweet  modesty,  appear: 
Here  make  thy  court  amidst  our  rural  scene, 
And  shepherdogirls  shall  own  thee  for  Aeir  queen. 
With  thee  be  chastity,  of  all  afraid, 
Distruatmg  all,  a  wise  suspicious  maid ; 
But  man  tibe  most — not  more  the  inonntain  doe 
Holds  the  swift  falcon  for  her  deadly  foe. 
Cold  is  her  breast,  like  flowers  that  drink  the  dew, 
A  silken  veil  conceals  her  from  the  view. 
No  wild  desires  amidst  thy  train  be  known. 
But  faith,  whose  heart  is  fix'd  on  one  alone? 
Desponding  meekness  with  her  downcast  eyes. 
And  frien£y  pity  full  of  tender  sighs ; 
And  love  the  last ;  by  these  your  hearts  approve. 
These  are  the  vhrcues  that  must  lead  to  love. 

Thus  sung  the  swain ;  and  andent  legends  say. 
The  maids  of  Bagdat  verified  tiiie  lay : 
Dear  to  the  plains  the  virtues  came  along. 
The  shepheids  lov'd,  and  Selim  bless'd  his  flong. 

ECLOGUE  n. 

HASSAN;   OA   THE    CAMEL-BIUVER. 

Scene,  tJu  Detert.    Time,  Mtd-dap, 
Ik  silent  horror  o'er  the  boundless  waste 
The  driver  Hassan  with  his  camels  past; 
One  cruise  of  water  on  his  back  he  bore. 
And  his  light  scrip  contain'd  a  scanty  store : 
A  fan  of  painted  feathen  in  his  hand. 
To  guard  his  shaded  face  fixnn  tecftcbmg  sand. 
The  sultry  sun  had  gain'd  the  middle  sky^ 
And  not  a  tree  and  not  an  herb  was  nigh; 
The  beasts,  with  pain,  their  dusty  way  pursue. 
Shrill  roar'd  the  winds,  and  dredry  was  the  view ! 
With  desperate  sorrow' wild,  th'  aflUghted  man 
Thrice  sigh'd,  thrice  struck  his  bmst,  and  thus 

began:' 
*'  Sad  was  the  hour,  and  luckless  was  the  day, 
Wlien  first  from  Schiraz'  walls  I  bent  mv  way ! 
Ah!  little  thought  I  of  the  blasting  wind. 
The  thirst,  or  pinching  hunger,  that  I  find ! 
Bethink  thee,  Hassan,  where  shall  thirst  assuage. 
When  fiuls  this  cruise,  his  unrelenting  nge  ? 
Soon  shall  this  scrip  its  precious  load  resign ; 
Then  what  but  tears  and  hunger  shall  be  diine  ? 
'^  Ye  mute  companions  of  my  toils,  that  bear 
In  all  my  griefs  a  more  than  equal  share  I 
Here,  where  no  springs  in  murmurs  break  away, 
Or  moss-crown'd  fountains  mitigate  Ae  day. 
In  vain  ye  hope  the  green  delights  to  know. 
Which  plains  more  blest,  or  verdant  vales  bestow ; 
Here  rocks  alone,  and  tasteless  sands  are  found. 
And  fiiint  and  sickly  winds  fbr  ever  howl  troimd« 
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**  Sad  was  the  hour,  and  lucUess  was  the  day, 
When  first  iiain  Schiraz'  waUs  I  bent  my  way  !*' 

Curst  be  the  gold  and  silver  which  persuade 
Weak  men  to  fdlow  far  fatiguing  trade ! 
The  Jily  peace  outshines  the  nlver  store, 
And  life  is  dealer  than  the  golden  ore : 
Yet  money  tempts  us  o*er  the  desert  brown, 
To  every  distant  mart  and  wealthy  town. 
Full  oft  we  tempt  the  land,  and  cnt  the  sea : 
And  are  we  only  yet  repaid  by  thee  ? 
Ah !  whv  was  ruin  so  attractive  made, 
Or  why  fond  man  so  easily  betrayed  ? 
Why  heed  we  not,  while  mad  we  haste  along. 
The  sentle  voice  of  peace,  or  pleasure's  song  ? 
Or  wherefore  think  ue  flowery  mountain's  dde, 
The  fountain's  murmurs^  and  the  valleY's  pxide, 
Why  think  we  these  less  pleasing  to  behold. 
Than  dreary  deserts,  if  they  lead  to  gold  ? 
*'*'  Sad  was  the  hour,  and  luckless  was  the  day, 
When  first  from  Schiras*  walls  I  bent  my  way  !'* 

O  cease,  my  fears !  —all  frantic  as  I  go. 
When  thought  creates  unnumbered  scenes  of  woe, 
What  if  the  lion  in  his  rage  I  meet  !  — 
Oftin  the  dust  J  view  his  printed  feet : 
And,  fearful  1  oft,  when  day's  declining  light 
Yields  her  pale  empire  to  the  mourner  night. 
By  hunger  rous'd,  nc  scours  the  groaning  plain. 
Gaunt  wolves  and  sullen  tigers  in  his  train : 
Before  them  death  with  shrieks  directs  theur  way, 
Fills  the  wild  yell,  and  leads  them  to  their  prey. 
^^  Sad  was  the  hour,  and  luckless  was  the  day, 
When  first  from  Schirax*  walls  I  bent  my  way  T* 

At  that  dead  hour  the  silent  asp  sliaQ  creep, 
If  aught  of  rest  I  find,  upon  my  sleep  : 
Or  some  swoln  serpent  twist  his  scales  around, 
And  wake  to  anguish  with  a  burning  wound. 
Thrice  happv  they,  the  wise  contented  poor, 
From  lust  of  wealth,  and  dread  of  death  secure ! 
They  tempt  no  deserts,  and  no  griefs  thev  find  ; 
Peace  rules  the  day,  where  reason  rules  the  mind. 
*•*•  Sad  was  the  hour,  and  luckless  was  the  day. 
When  first  from  Schiraz'  walls  I  bent  my  way!** 

O,  hapless  youth !  for  she  thy  love  hath  won. 
The  uaaia  Zara,  will  be  most  undone  ! 
Big  swelled  my  heart,  and  ownM  the  powerful  maid, 
Wnen  fast  die  dropt  her  tears,  as  thus  she  said: 
**•  Farewell  the  youth  whom  sighs  could  not  detain. 
Whom  Zara*s  breaking  heart  implor'd  in  vain  ! 
Yet  as  thou  gD*st,  may  every  blast  arise 
Weak  and  unfelt  as  these  rqected  siffhs ! 
Safe  o'er  the  wild,  no  perils  may'st  thou  see, 
Ko  griefk  endure,  nor  weep,  false  youth,  like  me." 
O,  let  me  safdy  to  the  fair  return. 
Say  with  a  kiss,  she  must  not,  shall  not  mourn ; 
O  !  let  me  teacn  my  heart  to  lose  its  fears, 
Recall'd  by  wisdom's  voice,  and  Zara's  tears. 

He  said,  and  call'd  on  heaven  to  bless  the  day. 
When  back  to  Schnaz'  walls  he  bent  his  way. 

ECLOGUE  III. 

avea;  or  the  GfioiioiAir  sultaka. 

Soenej  a  Forest,    Time,  ihe  Evening, 

Ik  Oeoigia's  land,  where  Tefflis'  towers  are  seen 
In  distant  view  along  the  level  green. 


While  evening  dews  enrich  the  glittering  glade. 
And  the  tall  forests  cast  a  longer  shade. 
What  time  'tis  sweet  o'er  fiel£  of  rice  to  stray. 
Or  scent  the  breathing  maize  at  settix^  day  ; 
Amidst  the  maids  of  Zagen's  peaceful  grove, 
£m3rra  sung  the  pleasing  cares  of  love. 

Of  Abra  first  began  the  tender  strain. 
Who  led  her  youth  with  fiocks  upon  the  plain : 
At  mom  she  came  those  willing  flocks  to  lead, 
Where  Hlies  rear  them  in  the  watery  mead ; 
From  early  dawn  the  live-long  hours  she  told. 
Till  late  at  silent  eve  she  penn'd  the  fold. 
Deep  in  the  gprove,  beneath  the  secret  shade, 
A  various  wreath. of  odorous  flowers  she  made: 
Oay.motley'd  pinks  and  sweet  jonquils  she  chose, 
The  violet  blue  that  on  the  moss-bank  grows ; 
All  sweet  to  sense,  the  flaunting  rose  was  there : 
The  flnish'd  chaplet  well  adom'd  her  hair. 

Great  Abbas  chanc'd  that  fated  mom  to  stray. 
By  love  conducted  from  the  chase  away ; 
Among  the  vocal  vales  he  heard  her  song. 
And  souebt  the  vales  and  echoing  groves  among : 
At  length  he  found,  and  woo'd  the  rural  maid ; 
She  knew  the  moni^ch,  and  with  fear  obOT'd. 
^*'  Be  every  youth  like  royal  Abbas  mov'o. 
And  every  Oeorgian  maid  like  Abra  lov'd !" 

The  royal  lover  bore  her  from  ^  plain ; 
Yet  still  her  crook  and  bleating  flodc  remain : 
Oft  as  she  went,  she  backward  tum'd  her  view. 
And  bade  that  crook  and  bleating  flock  adieu. 
Fair  happy  maid  i  to  other  scenes  remove. 
To  richer  scenes  of  golden  power  and  love  ! 
Go  leave  the  simple  pipe,  and  shepherd's  strain ; 
With  love  delight  thee,  and  with  Abbas  reign. 
^'  Be  every  youth  like  royal  Abbas  mov'd. 
And  every  Georgian  maid  like  Abra  lov'd  !" 

Yet  midst  the  blase  of  courts  she  fix'd  her  love 
On  the  cool  fountain,  or  the  shady  grove : 
Still  with  the  shepheird's  innocence  her  mind 
To  the  sweet  vale,  and  flowery  nwad  indln'd ; 
And  of%  as  spring  renew'd  the  plains  widi  flowers, 
Breath'd  his  sof^  gales,  and  led  the  fragrant  houxB, 
With  sure  return  she  sought  the  sylvan  scene, 
The  breeiy  mountains,  and  the  forests  green. 
Her  maids  around  her  mov'd,  a  duteous  bsnd ! 
Each  bore  a  crook  all  rural  in  her  hand : 
Some  simple  lay,  of  flocks  and  herds,  they  sung ; 
With  joy  the  mountain  and  die  forest  rung. 
^^  Be  every  youth  like  royal  Abbas  mov'd. 
And  everv  Georgian  maid  like  Abm  lov'd !" 

And  oft  the  royal  lover  left  the  care 
And  thorns  of  state,  attendant  on  the  fair ; 
Oft  to  the  shades  and  low-rooPd  cots  rttir'd. 
Or  sought  the  vale  where  first  his  heart  was  fir'd : 
A  russet  mantle,  like  a  swain,  he  wore. 
And  thought  of  crowns  and  busy  courts  no  more« 
^^  Be  every  yondi  like  royal  Abbas  mov'd. 
And  every  Georgian  maid  like  Abra  lov'd !" 

Blest  was  the  life  that  royal  Abbaa  led: 
Sweet  was  his  bve,  and  innocent  his  bed. 
What  if  in  wealth  the  noble  maid  excel  ? 
The  simple  shepherd-girl  can  love  as  welL 
Let  those  who  rule  on  Persia's  jewd'd  throne. 
Be  fhm'd  for  love,  and  gentlest  love  alone ; 
Or  wreathe,  like  Abbas,  fiiU  of  fair  renown. 
The  lover's  myrtle  with  the  warrior's  crown. 
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O  hftppy  days !  the  nuuds  MNmnd  her  say; 
O  liaste,  pnmiae  of  bleasingi,  haste  away  ! 
'^  Be  eroy  youth  like  royu  Abbas  iiio?*d ; 
And  every  Geoigian  maid  like  Abia  lov*d  !*' 

ECLOGUE   IV. 

AOU  AXB  SECAKDEli;   OR  THE  FUGITIVES. 

Scene,  a  Mountain  in  Circattia,    Time,  MidnighL 

Ik  faur  Circassia,  where,  to  love  indJn'd, 
Each  swain  was  blest,  for  evoy  maid  was  kind ; 
At  that  still  hour,  when  awful  midnight  leigns, 
And  none,  but  wretches,  haunt  the  twilight  plains ; 
What  time  the  moon  had  hung  her  lamp  on  nig^ 
And  past  in  radiance  through  the  cloudless  sky ; 
Sad  o*er  the  dews,  two  brother^epherds  fled. 
Where  wildering  fear  and  desperate  sorrow  led  r 
Fast  as  they  prest  their  flight,  behind  them  lay 
Wild  rayag*d  plains,  and  valleys  stole  away. 
Along  the  mountain^'s  bending  sides  they  ran, 
TiD,  fiunt  and  weak,  Secander  thus  began : 
Seconder, 

O  stay  thee,  Agib,  for  my  feet  deny. 
No  longer  friendly  to  my  life,  to  fly. 
Friend  of  my  heart,  O  turn  thee  and  survey, 
Trace  our  sad  flight  through  all  its  length  of  way ! 
And  first  review  mat  long.^xtended  pUdn, 
And  yon  wide  groves,  already  past  with  pain  I 
Yon  ragged  diS^  whose  dangerous  path  we  try'd  t 
And  last  this  lofty  mountain's  weaiy  side ! 
Agib. 

Weak  as  thou  art,  yet  hapless  must  thou  know 
The  toils  of  flight,  or  some  severer  woe  I 
Still  as  I  haste,  the  Tartar  shouts  behind, 
And  shrieks  and  sorrows  load  the  saddening  wind : 
In  rage  of  heart,  with  ruin  in  his  hand. 
He  b£»ts  our  harvests,  and  defoims  our  land. 
Yon  dbron  grove,  whence  first  in  fear  we  came. 
Droops  its  fair  honours  to  the  conquering  flame: 
Far  fly  the  swains,  like  us,  in  deep  despair. 
And  leave  to  ruflian  bands  their  fleecy  care. 
Secander. 

Unhappy  land,  whose  blessings  tempt  the  sword, 
In  vain,  uidieard,  thou  ca]l*st  thy  Persian  lord ! 
In  vain  thou  oourt'st  him,  hdplns,  to  thine  aid. 
To  shield  the  shepherd,  and  protect  the  maid ! 
Far  ofiv  in  thoughtless  indoknoe  resigned. 
Soft  dreams  of  love  and  pleasure  soothe  his  mind, 
Midst  hdi  scdtanas  lost  in  idle  joy. 
No  wan  alarm  him,  and  no  fears  annoy. 
Agib. 

Yet  these  green  hills,  in  summer's  sultry  heat, 
Have  lent  the  monarch  oft  a  cool  retreat. 
Sweet  to  the  sight  is  Zabran's  flowery  plain. 
And  once  by  maids  and  shepherds  lov*d  in  vain  I 
No  more  the  virgins  shall  delight  to  rove 
By  Sargis'  banks,  or  Irwan's  shady  grove. 
On  Tame*8  mountain  catdi  the  coo&ng  ^le. 
Or  breathe  the  sweets  of  Aly's  flowery  vale : 
Fair  scenes !  but,  ah  !  no  more  with  peace  ^HMsest, 
With  case  allurii^,  and  with  plenty  blest. 
No  more  the  shepherds*  whitening  tents  appear. 
Nor  the  kind  products  of  a  bounteous  year ; 
No  more  the  date,  with  snowy  blossoms  crown'd ! 
But  ruin  spreads  her  baleful  fires  around. 


Seamier. 

In  vain  Circassia  boasts  her  spicy  groves, 
For  ever  fam*d  for  pure  and  happy  loves ; 
In  vain  she  boasts  her  fairest  of  the  fair. 
Their  eyes*  blue  languish,  and  thefar  golden  hair ! 
Those  eyes  in  tears  dieb  fruitleBS  gridT  must  send ; 
Those  hairs  the  Tartarus  cmd  hand  shall  rend. 
Agib. 

Ye  OeotgiBn  swains,  that  piteous  learn  flnom  far 
Circas8ia*s  ruin,  and  the  waste  of  war ; 
Some  weightier  arms  tium  crooks  and  staflii  prepare. 
To  shidd  your  harvests,  and  defend  your  fkir : 
The  Turk  and  Tartar  like  designs  pursue, 
Fix'd  to  destroy,  and  stediast  to  unda 
Wild  as  his  land,  in  native  deserts  bred. 
By  lust  indted,  or  by  malice  led. 
The  villain  Arab,  as  he  prowls  for  prey. 
Oft  marks  with  blood  and  wasting  flames  the  way ; 
Yet  none  so  cmd  as  the  Tartar  foe. 
To  death  inur*d,  and  nurst  in  scenes  of  woet 

He  said ;  when  loud  along  the  vale  was  heard 
A  slmller  shriek,  and  nearer  fires  appeared : 
Th*  af&ighted  shepherds,  through  ttie  dews  of  night, 
Wide  o*er  the  moonlight  hOls  renewed  thdr  fli^t. 


ODE  TO  FEAR. 

Thou,  to  whom  die  world  unknown 
With  all  its  shadowy  shapes  is  shown ; 
Who  seest  appalled  th*  unreal  scene. 
While  fancy  lifts  the  veil  between : 

Ah,  Fear !  ah,  frantic  Fear  I 

I  see,  I  see  thee  near. 
I  know  thy  hurried  step,  thy  haggard  eye; 
Like  thee  I  start,  like  thee  cBsorderM  fly. 
For,  lo,  what  monsters  in  thy  train  appear ! 
Danger,  whose  limbs  of  giant  mould 
What  mortal  eye  can  fixM  behdd  ? 
Who  stalks  his  round,  an  hideous  form. 
Howling  amidst  the  midnight  storm. 
Or  throws  him  on  the  rid^  sten> 
Of  some  loose  hanging  rode  to  sleep : 
And  with  him  thousand  phantoms  jotn'd. 
Who  prompt  to  deeds  accurs'd  the  mind : 
And  tiiose,  the  fiends  who,  near  allied, 
0*er  nature*s  wounds  and  wrecks  preside; 
WbSye  vengeance  in  the  lurid  air 
Lifb  her  rni  aim,  exposM  and  bare: 
On  whom  that  ravening  brood  of  fate, 
Who  1m>  the  blood  of  sorrow,  wait 
Who,  Fear,  this  ghastly  train  can  aee^ 
And  look  not  madly  wud,  like  thee  ? 

EPODE« 

In  earliest  Greece,  to  thee,  with  partial  cfaoioe, 
The  ^ef.full  Muse  addrest  her  infant  tongue  ; 

The  maids  and  matrons,  on  her  awful  voice. 
Silent  and  pale,  in  wild  amazement  hung. 

Yet  he,  the  bard  iriio  first  mvok*d  diy  name, 
Disdained  in  Marathon  its  power  to  fed : 

For  not  alone  he  nurs*d  the  poet*s  flame. 
But  reached  flmn  virtue's  hand  the  patriot*!  sled. 
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But  «lio  is  fie  idHU  ktor  gatUmdi  grace, 
Who  left  awhOe  o'er  HvbU'a  dews  to  rove, 

With  tiembliDg  eyes  thy  dreary  steps  to  tzace, 
Whoe  tfami  and  ftuies  ihaxcd  the  balef d  grove  ? 

Wn^t  in  thy  doudv  veil  th*  incestuous  qocen 
SighM  the  sad  caU  her  Km  and  hugband  heard. 

When  onoe  alone  it  broke  the  silent  scene, 
And  he,  the  wretch  of  Thebes,  no  more  appear'd. 

O  Fear,  I  know  thee  by  my  throbbing  heart, 
Thy  withering  powar  inspiz'd  each  mournfid  line. 

Though  centle  pity  cUim  her  mingjlod  part. 
Yet  all  the  thunidea  of  the  icene  are  thine. 

AKTISTROPHE. 

Thou  who  such  weary  lengths  hast  past, 
Where  wilt  thou  rest,  mad  nymph,  at  last? 
Say,  wilt  thou  ahroud  in  haunted  cell, 
WniExe  gloomy  rape  and  murder  dweU  ? 
Or  in  some  hoihiw  seat, 
'Oahist  which  the  big  waves  beat. 
Hear  drowning  namen^s  cries  in  tempests  botouffht  ? 
DaA   power,  with  shuddering  meek   submitted 

thought, 
Be  mine,  to  read  the  visions  old, 
Which  thy  awakening  baids  have  told ; 
And,  lest  thou  meet  my  blasted  view. 
Hold  each  stange  tale  devoutly  true ! 
Ne'er  be  I  found,  by  thee  o'eraw'd. 
In  that  thrice-hattow'd  eve  idiroad. 
When  ghosta,  as  cottage  maids  believe, 
Their  pebbled  beds  pannittod  leave, 
And  goblins  haunt  nom  fixe,  or  fen. 
Or  mine,  or  flood,  the  walks  of  men ! 

O  thou,  idwse  q»iiit  most  possest 
The  sacred  seat  of  Shakspeare's  breast  I 
By  all  that  fiom  thy  prophet  broke, 
In  thy  divine  emotions  spoke ! 
Hither  again  thy  fary  dad. 
Teach  me  but  onee  luoe  him  to  feel ; 
His  cypress  wreath  my  meed  decree. 
And  I ,  O  Fear,  wiH  dweli  with  thee ! 


ODE  OiV  THE  POETICAL  CHARACTER, 

As  once,  if  not  with  lif^  Board 

I  read  aright  thai  gifted  har^ 

(Him  whoae  school  ahore  the  rest 

His  bveliflst  elib..qaeen  has  bktt) 

One,  only  one  umrivall'd  fahr. 

Might  hope  the  maoic  girdle  wear, 

At  solemn  toumay  nunff  on  high. 

The  wish  of  each  love-cuoting  eye ; 

Lo !  to  each  other  nymph  in  tun  applied. 

As  if,  in  air  tmseen,  some  hovering  hand, 

8cme  chaste  and  ang^  fUend  to  vngbi  feme, 

With  whisper'd  speD  had  burst  the  atarting  band, 
It  left  uhblest  her  loadi'd  disfaoDour'd  side; 

Her  haiBed  hand  with  vain  endeavour 
Had  toBcfaM  that  fetal  aone  to  her  denied ! 
Young  Fancy  thus,  to  me  divineat  name^ 

To  whom,  pc^Ntf'd  and  batfa*d  in  Heaven, 


The  cest  of  amplest  power  is  given, 
To  few  Ae  godlike  gift  assigns. 

To  ffird  their  blest  prophetic  loins, 

Ana  gare  her  visions  wild,  and  fed  unmix*d  her  flame. 

The  band,  as  fairy  legends  say, 

Was  wove  on  that  creating  day. 

When  he,  who  call'd  with  diought  to  bhth 

Yon  tented  sl^,  this  lauglting  earthy 

And  drest  with  springs  md  fcresfei  tall. 

And  pour*d  the  main  engirting  all. 

Long  by  the  ]ov*d  enthustaat  woo^d. 

Himself  in  seme  diviner  mood, 

Retiring,  sate  with  her  akne^ 

And  p]ac*d  her  on  his  sapphire  throne : 

The  whiles,  the  vaulted  shrine  around. 

Seraphic  wires  were  heard  to  sound. 

Now  sublimest  triumph  swdUng, 

Now  on  love  and  mercy  dwdlinff ; 

And  she,  from  out  the  veiling  <£>ttd^ 

BreathM  her  magic  notes  aloud : 

And  thou,  the  iich.hair*<^  youth  of  OHirtt, 

And  all  thy  subjett  life  was  bom  ! 

The  dang^ous  passions  kept  aloof. 

Far  fhnn  the  sainted  growfaig  Proofs 

But  near  it  sate  ecstatic  wonder, 

liistfniiM  iha  deep.4ippbNidhig  thunder  t 

And  tniUi,  in  sunny  vest  array'd. 

By  whoae  the  Tarsol*!  eyes  were  made. 

All  the  shadowy  tribes  of  mind. 

In  braided  dance  their  murmurs  join'd  ( 

And  all  the  bright  uncounted  powers. 

Who  feed  ion  Heaven's  ambrosial  flowers. 

Where  is  the  bard,  whose  soul  can  now 

Its  high  presuming  hopes  avtfw  ? 

Where  he  who  thinks,  with  rapture  blind, 

This  hallowed  work  for  him  designM  ? 

High  on  seme  cliiP,  to  Heav*n  up-pil*d. 

Of  rude  access,  of  prospect  wild. 

Where,  tangled  round  tiie  jealous  steep, 

Strange  shapes  o*cirbrow  the  valleys  de^ 

And  holy  Genii  guard  the  rock. 

Its  glooms  embnmi,  its  springs  uidadt. 

While  on  its  ridi  ambitious  head. 

An  Eden,  like  his  own,  lies  spread ; 

I  view  that  oak,  the  fancied  gM^e  among, 

By  which  as  Milton  lay,  his  evemng  ear. 

From  mtaf  a  dMd  Ihat  dropped  e^ereal  dew, 

Nigh  sphered  in  Heaven  its  native  strahis  could  hear  i 

On  which  that  ancient  tmmp  he  reached  was  hung. 
Thither  oft  his  glory  greeting, 
From  Waller's  myrtle  shades  retreating, 

With  many  a  vow  flnim  hope's  aspiring  tongue, 

My  trembUng  fbet  his  gui^ng  st^M  pursue; 
In  vain-«Such  bliss  to  one  alone 
Of  all  the  sons  of  soul  was  known ; 
And  Heaven,  and  Fani^,  kindred  powers. 
Have  now  o'ertom'd  itf  inspiring  bowers. 

Or  cttMdn'd  dose  such  Mene  from  every  fViture  view. 


ODE  TO  EVENING. 
If  aught  of  oaten  stop,  or  pastoral  song. 
May  hope,  chaste  Eve,  to  soothe  thy  modest  ear, 
Like  thy  own  solemn  springs,     ^ 
Thy  qxrings,  and  dying  gales; 
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O  nymph  lesenr^d,  while  now  the  hii^Uhan'd  Sun 
Sits  in  yon  western  tent,  whose  doudy  skirts, 

With  brede  ethereal  wove, 

O'erfaang  his  wavy  bed : 

Now  sir  is  hushed,  save  where  the  weak-ey*d  bat, 
With  short  shrill  shriek  flits  by  on  leathern  wing, 

Or  where  the  beetle  winds 

His  small  but  sullen  horn. 

As  oft  he  rises  midst  the  twilight  path. 
Against  the  pilgrim  home  in  heedless  hum : 

Now  teach  me,  maid  composed. 

To  breathe  some  softened  strain, 

Whose  numbers  stealing  through  thy  darkening  vale, 
May  not  unseemly  with  its  stillneas  suit, 

As  musing  slow,  I  hail 

Thy  geniid  lov*d  return  I 

For  when  thy  folding  star  arising  shows 
Hispaly  drdet,  at  his  warning  lamp 

The  fragrant  hours,  and  dves 

Who  slept  in  buds  the  day ; 

And  many  a  nymph  who  wreathes  her  brows  with 

sedge. 
And  sheds  the  freshening  dew ;  and,  lovdier  still. 

The  pensive  pleasures  sweet, 

Prepsre  thy  uadowy  car. 

Then  let  me  rove  some  wUd  and  heathy  scene. 
Or  find  some  ruin  midst  its  dreary  dells. 

Whose  walla  more  awful  nod 

By  thy  religious  gleams. 

Or  if  chin  blustering  winds,  or  driving  ndn. 
Prevent  my  willing  feet,  be  mine  the  hut, 

That  from  the  mountain's  side. 

Views  wilds,  and  swelling  floods, 

And  hamlets  lm>wn,  and  dum.disoover*d  spires. 
And  hears  their  simple  bdl,  and  marks  o*er  all 

Thy  dewy  fingers  draw 

The  grauial  dusky  veiL 

While  Sping  shall  pour  his  showers,  as  oft  he  wont. 
And  bathe  thy  breaming  tresses,  meekest  Eve ! 

While  Summer  loves  to  roort 

Beneath  thy  lingering  light : 

While  sallow  Autumn  fills  thy  lap  with  leaves ; 
Or  Winter,  yelling  through  the  troublous  air, 

Afiiights  thy  shrinking  train. 

And  rudely  rends  thy  robes  :— 

So  long,  Rgardful  of  thy  quiet  rule. 

Shall  Fancy,  Friendship,  Sdcnce,  smilhig  Peace, 

Thy  eentlest  influence  own. 

And  tove  thy  fiivourite  name  I 


THE  passions; 

AS  ODE  FOR  MUSIC. 

Whcv  Music,  heavenly  maid,  was  young, 
While  yet  in  early  Greece  she  sung. 
The  Passions  oft,  to  hear  her  shdl, 
Thronged  around  her  magic  cell, 
Exulting,  trembling,  ragmg,  fainting, 
Possest  beyond  the  Muae*s  painting. 
By  turns  they  fdt  the  glowing  mind 
Disturbed,  ddighted,  nus'd,  refin*d. 
Till  once,  *tis  said,  when  aU  were  fir'd, 
Fill*d  with  fury,  rapt,  inspir'd. 
From  the  supporting  myrtles  round 
The^  snatdiM  her  instruments  of  sound ; 
And  as  they  oft  had  heard  apart 
Sweet  lessons  of  her  foroeftd  art. 
Each  (for  madness  rulM  the  hour>, 
M^ould  prove  his  own  expressive  power. 

First  Fear  his  hand,  iu  skill  to  try. 

Amid  the  chords  bewilderM  laid. 
And  back  recoiled,  he  knew  not  why, 

£v*n  at  the  sound  himself  had  made. 

Next  Anger  rushM :  his  eyes  on  fire. 

In  lightnings  own*d  hu  secret  stings ; 
In  one  rude  c£ish  he  struck  the  lyre. 

And  swept  with  hurried  hand  the  atringa. 

With  woeftd  measures  wan  Despair — 
Low  sullen  sounds,  his  grief  beguiled, 

A  solemn,  strange,  and  mingled  air, 
*Twas  sad  by  fits,  by  starts  'twas  wild. 

But  thou,  O  Hope,  with  ^es  so  fair, 
Wliat  was  thy  ddighted  measure  ? 
Still  it  whisperM  promised  pleasure. 
And  Imde  the  lovdy  scenes  at  distance  hail  f 
Still  would  her  touch  the  strain  prolong. 

And  from  the  rocks,  the  woo^  the  vale, 
She  call*d  on  Echo  still  through  all  the  song; 
And  where  her  sweetest  theme  she  chow, 
A  soft  responsive  voice  was  heard  at  every  dose, 
And  Hope  enchanted  smil*d,  and  wav'd  her  golden 
And  longer  had  she  sung—but,  with  a  ftown,   [hair. 

Revenge  impatient  rose : 
He  threw  his  blood-stainM  sword  in  thunder  down. 
And,  with  a  wiUicring  look, 
The  warwdenouncins  trumpet  took. 
And  blew  a  blast  so  loud  and  dread. 

Were  ne*er  prophetic  sounds  so  full  of  woe. 
And  ever  and  anon  he  beat 
The  doubling  drum  with  furious  heat; 
And  though  sometimes,  each  dressy  pause  between. 
Dejected  Pity  at  his  side 
Her  soul-suMuing  vdoe  applied. 
Yet  still  he  kept  hu  wild  uudter'd  mien. 
While  eadi  strsin*d  ball  of  sight  secsnM  bnntinir  fhxn 

bis  head. 
Thy  numbers^  Jealousy,  to  nought  were  fix*d, 

Sad  proof  of  thy  distxessful  state. 
Of  difiering  themes  the  veering  song  was  mix*d. 

And  now  It  courted  Love,  now  raving  eallM  on  Hate. 
With  eyes  up-rais*d,  as  one  inspired, 
Pale  Mdanclioly  sat  retir'd. 
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And  from  her  wild  seqaesterM  seat, 

In  notes  by  distance  made  mote  sweet, 

Pour'd  through  the  mellow  hom  h5r  pensive  soul: 

And  dashing  soft  ftom  rocks  around, 

Bubbling  runnels  join'd  the  sound ; 
Through  pzdca  and  glooms  the  minsled  measure  stole ; 

Or  o*er  some  haunted  stream  wim  fond  delay, 
Round  a  holy  calm  diffusing. 
Love  of  peace  and  lonely  musing. 

In  hollow  murmurs  died  away. 
But  O,  how  alterM  was  its  sprightlier  tone, 
When  Cheerfulness,  a  nymph  of  healthiest  hue, 

Her  bow  across  her  shoulder  flung, 
Uer  buskins  gemm'd  with  morning  dew, 

Blew  an  inspiring  air,  that  dale  and  thicket  rung, 
The  hunter^s  call  to  Faun  and  Dryad  known ; 

The  oak-crownM  sisters,  and  their  chaste-eyM  queen, 

Satyrs  and  sylvan  boys  were  seen. 

Peeping  from  forth  their  alleys  green : 
Brown  Exercise  rejoicM  to  hear. 
And  Sport  leapt  up,  and  seiiM  his  beechen  spear. 
Last  came  Joy's  ecstatic  trial. 
He,  with  viuy  crown  advancing. 

First  to  the  lively  pipe  his  &ad  addrest. 
But  soon  he  saw  the  brisk-awakening  viol. 

Whose  sweet  entrancing  voice  he  lov*d  the  best. 
They  would  have  thought,  who  heard  the  strain, 
They  saw  in  Tempe*s  vale  her  native  maids, 
Amidst  the  fbstal-sounding  shades, 
To  some  unwearied  minstrel  dimcing. 

While,  as  his  flying  fingers  kissM  the  strings. 

Love  fram'd  with  Mirth  a  gay  fantastic  round. 

Loose  were  her  tresses  seen,  her  zone  uilbound ; 
And  he,  anudst  his  frolic  play. 
As  if  he  would  the  charming  air  repay. 

Shook  thousand  odours  fhim  his  dewy  wings. 

O  Music,  sphere-descended  maid, 
Friend  of  Pleasure,  Wisdom's  aid. 
Why,  goddess,  why,  to  us  denied, 
Lay'st  thou  thy  ancient  lyre  aside  ? 
As  in  that  lov'd  Athenian  bower 
You  leam'd  its  all-commandinff  power, 
Thy  mimic  soul,  O  nymph  endear'd, 
Can  well  recal  what  then  it  heard. 
Where  is  thy  native  simple  heart. 
Devote  to  Virtue,  Fancy,  Art? 
Arisie,  as  in  that  elder  time. 
Warm,  eneigic,  chaste,  sublime ! 
Thy  wonders  in  that  go^lUke  age 
Fill  thy  recording  sister's  page : — 
'Tis  said,  and  I  believe  the  tale, 
Thy  humblest  reed  could  more  prevail. 
Had  more  of  strength,  diviner  rage. 
Than  all  which  charms  this  lag^ud  agC} 
Ev'n  all  at  once  together  found/ 
Cecilia's  mingled  world  of  sound.-. 
O,  bid  our  vain  endeavours  cease. 
Revive  the  just  designs  of  Greece ; 
Return  in  all  thy  simple  state ; 
Confirm  the  tales  her  sorts  relate  I 


DIRGE  IN  CYMBELINE. 

SUKO     BY    OUIDEEIUS    AND    ARVIKAaUB    OVKB. 
FIDSLE,   SUPPOSED   TO   BE   DEAD. 

To  fair  Fidele's  grassy  tomb 

Soil  maids  and  village  hinds  shall  bring 
Each  opening  sweet,  of  earliest  bloom. 

And  rifle  all  the  breathing  spring. 

No  wailing  ^ost  shall  dare  appear 
To  vex  with  shrieks  this  quiet  grove, 

But  shepherd  lads  assemble  here. 
And  melting  virgins  own  their  love. 

No  wither'd  witch  shall  here  be  seen. 
No  goblins  lead  their  ni^tly  crew ; 

The  female  &7S  shall  haunt  the  green. 
And  dress  thy  grave  with  pearly  dew ; 

The  redbreast  oft  at  evening  hours 

Shall  kindly  lend  his  little  aid. 
With  hoary  moss,  and  gather'd  flowers. 

To  deck  the  ground  where  thou  art  laid. 

MHien  howling  winds,  and  beating  rain. 

In  tempests  shake  thy  sylvan  oell. 
Or  midst  the  chase  on  evenr  plain. 

The  tender  thought  on  thee  shall  dwell. 

Each  lonely  scene  shall  thee  restore. 

For  thee  the  tear  be  duly  shed ; 
Bdov'd,  till  life  can  charm  no  more ; 

And  moum'd,  tUl  pity's  self  be  dead* 


ODE  ON  THE  DEA  TH  OF  MR.  THOMSON. 

THE  SCEKE  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  STANZAS  IS 
SUPPOSED  TO  LIE  ON  THE  THAMES,  >YEAE 
BICUMOND. 

In  yonder  grave  a  Druid  lies. 
Where  skiwly  wmds  the  stealing  wavei 

The  year's  best  sweets  shaU  duteous  rise. 
To  deck  its  poet's  sylvan  grave  I 

In  yon  deep  bed  of  whispering  reeds 

His  airy  harp  shall  now  be  laid. 
That  he,  whose  heart  in  sorrow  bleeds. 

May  love  through  life  the  soothing  shads. 

The  maids  and  youths  shall  linger  here. 
And,  while  its  sounds  at  distance  swdl. 

Shall  sadly  seem  in  pity's  ear 

To  hear  the  woodlsnd  pilgrim's  knell. 

Remembrance  oft  shall  haunt  Ae  shore. 
When  Thames  in  summer  wreaths  is  drest ; 

And  oft  suspend  the  dashing  ca*. 
To  bid  his  gende  spirit  rest ! 

And  oft  as  ease  and  health  retire 

To  breesy  lawn,  or  forest  deep. 
The  friend  shall  view  yon  whitening  spire, 

And  'mid  the  varied  landscape  weep. 
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But,  thou,  whp  own'st  that  earthly  bed, 
Ah !  what  will  every  dirge  avail  ? 

Or  tean,  which  love  and  pity  ahed. 
That  mourn  beoeath  the  gliding  sail ! 

Yet  lives  there  one,  whose  heedless  eye 

Shall  scorn  thy  pale  shrine  glimmering  near  ? 

With  him,  sweet  bard,  may  fancy  die, 
And  joy  desert  the  blooming  year. 

But  thou,  lorn  stream,  whose  sullen  tide 
No  sedge-crownM  sisters  now  attend. 

Now  waft  me  from  the  green  hill's  side. 
Whose  eold  turf  hides  die  buried  friend ! 


And  see,  the  fairy  valkyt  fade. 
Dun  night  has  veilM  the  solemn  view ! 

Vet  onoe  again,  dear  parted  shade, 
Meek  nature**  child,  again  adieu ! 

The  genial  meads,  assigned  to  Ueas 
Thy  life,  shall  mourn  thy  early  doom ! 

Their  hinds  and  shepherd  girls  shall  dress 
With  simpb  hands  thy  rural  tomb. 

Long,  long,  thy  sUm^  and  painted  day 
Shall  OD^t  the  mudng  Briton*s  eyes. 

O !  vales,  and  wild  woods,  shall  he  say^ 
In  yonder  grave  your  Braid  lies ! 


DYER— A.  D.  1700-58. 


GRONGAR  HILL. 

Silent  nymph,  with  curious  eye ! 

Who,  the  purple  evening,  lie 

On  the  mountain's  lonely  van, 

Beyond  the  noise  of  busy  man  ^ 

Painting  fair  the  form  of  things, 

While  me  yellow  linnet  sings ; 

Or  the  tuneful  nightmgale 

Charms  the  forest  with  her  tale ; 

Come,  with  aU  thy  various  hues. 

Come,  and  aid  thy  sister  Muse ; 

Now,  while  Phcebus  riding  high. 

Gives  lustre  to  the  land  and  sky ! 

Grongar  Hill  invites  my  song. 

Draw  the  landscape  bright  and  strong ; 

Grcmgar,  in  whose  mossy  cells, 

Sweedy  musing,  quiet  dwells ; 

Grongar,  in  whose  silent  shade, 

For  the  modest  Muses  made, 

So  oft  I  have,'  the  evening  still, 

At  the  fountain  of  a  rill. 

Sat  upon  a  flowery  bed. 

With  my  hand  beneath  my  head ; 

While  strayM  my  eyes  o*er  Towy*s  flood. 

Over  mead,  and  over  wood, 

From  house  to  house,  fmm  hill  to  hill. 

Till  contemplatioD  had  her  filL 

About  his  chequered  sides  I  wind, 
And  leave  his  brooks  and  meads  behind. 
And  groves,  and  grotboes  where  I  lay. 
And  vistas  shooting  beams  of  day ; 
Wide  and  wider  spreads  the  vale  ; 
As  circles  on  a  smooth  canal : 
The  mountains  round,  unhappy  fkte  t 
Sooner  or  later,  of  all  hdght. 
Withdraw  their  snmmita  from  the  skies. 
And  lessen  as  the  othei*  rise: 


Still  the  prospect  wider  spreads, 
Adds  a  thousand  woods  and  meads; 
Still  it  widens,  widens  still. 
And  sinks  the  newly^sen  hUL 

Now  I 'gain  the  mountain's  brow. 
What  a  hmdscape  lies  below ! 
No  clouds,  no  vapours  intervene ; 
But  the  gay,  the  open  scene, 
Does  the  face  of  nature  show. 
In  all  the  hues  of  Heaven's  bow ; 
And,  swdUng  to  embrace  the  lig^ 
Spreads  around  beneath  the  si^M. 

Old  castles  on  the  cli£b  arise, 
Proudly  towering  in  the  ddes ! 
Rushing  from  the  woods,  the  spires 
Seem  mm,  hence  ascending  fires ! 
Half  his  beams  Apollo  sheds 
On  the  yellow  mountain-heads ! 
Gilds  the  fleeces  of  the  flocks. 
And  glitters  on  the  broken  rocks ! 

Bebw  me  trees  unnumber'd  rise, 
Beautiful  in  various  dyes : 
The  gloomy  pme,  the  poplar  blue, 
The  yellow  beech,  the  sable  yew. 
The  slender  fir,  that  taper  grows, 
The  sturdy  oak  with  broad-^piead  boughs. 
And  beyond  the  purple  grove. 
Haunt  of  Phyllis,  queen  of  love  I 
Gaudy  as  the  opmtng  dawn, 
Lies  a  long  and  level  lawn, 
On  which  a  dark  hill,  steep  and  high. 
Holds  and  charms  die  wandering  eye ! 
Deep  are  his  feet  in  Towy's  flood, 
His  sides  are  dothM  with  waving  wood. 
And  ancient  towers  crown  his  brow. 
That  cast  an  awfiil  look  below ; 
Whose  raoged  walls  the  ivy  creeos, 
And  wither  arms  fiom  &Uing  keeps : 
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So  both  a  safety  ftom  the  wind 
On  mutual  depeDdeooe  find. 
*Ti8  now  the  raven^s  bleak  abode ; 
'Tis  now  th'  apartment  of  the  tend ; 
And  there  the  fox  securely  feeds ; 
And  there  the  poisonous  adder  breeds, 
ConoealM  in  ruins,  moss,  and  weeds ; 
While,  ever  and  anon,  there  falls 
Huge  heaps  of  hoary  mouldered  walls. 
Yet  time  has  seen,  Uiat  lifts  the  low, 
And  leTd  lays  the  lofty  brow. 
Has  seen  this  broken  pile  complete, 
Big  with  the  vanity  of  state : 
But  tranaicnt  is  the  smile  of  &te; 
A  little  rule,  a  little  sway,     « 
A  sunbeam  in  a  winter*s  day. 
Is  all  the  proud  and  mighty  have 
Between  the  cradle  and  the  grave. 

And  see  the  rivers,  how  they  run, 
Through  woods  and  mesds,  in  shade  and  sun, 
Sometmies  swift,  sometimes  slow, 
Wave  sttooeeding  wave,  they  go 
A  various  journey  to  the  deep, 
Liike  human  life  to  endless  sleep ! 
Thus  is  nature*s  vesture  wrought. 
To  instruct  our  wandering  thought ; 
Thus  she  dresses  green  and  gay. 
To  disperse  our  cares  away. 

Ever  charming,  ever  new, 
Whoi  will  the  landscape  tire  the  view ! 
The  fountain*s  fall,  the  river's  flow. 
The  woody  valleys,  warm  and  low ; 
The  windy  summit^  wild  and  high, 
Roughly  rushing  on  the  sky  I 
The  plnsant  seat,  the  ruin*d  tower, 
The  naked  rock,  the  shady  bower ; 
The  town  and  village,  dome  and  fiurm. 
Each  give  each  a  double  charm. 
As  pearls  upon  an  ^thiop's  aim. 

See  on  the  mountain's  southern  side, 
Where  the  prospect  opens  wide, 
Where  the  evening  gilds  the  tide ; 


How  doae  and  small  the  hedges  lie ! 
What  streaks  of  meadows  cross  the  eye ! 
A  step  methinks  may  pass  the  stream. 
So  little  distant  dangers  seem ; 
So  we  mistake  the  future's  face, 
Ey'd  through  hope's  deluding  ghus ; 
As  yon  summits,  soft  and  fahr. 
Clad  in.  colours  of  the  air. 
Which,  to  those  that  journey  near, 
Barren,  brown,  and  rough  appear : 
Still  we  tread  die  same  coarse  way. 
The  present's  still  a  cloudy  day. 

O  may  I  with  myself  agree. 
And  never  covet  what  I  see : 
Content  me  with  an  humble  shade. 
My  passions  tam'd,  my  wishes  laid ; 
For,  while  our  wishes  wildly  roll. 
We  banish  quiet  from  the  soul : 
'Tis  thus  the  busy  beat  the  air. 
And  misers  gather  wealth  and  cue. 

Now,  ev'n  now,  my  joys  run  high. 
As  on  die  mountain-turf  I  lie ; 
While  the  wanton  sephyr  sings, 
And  in  the  vale  perftimes  his  wings ; 
While  the  waters  murmur  deep ; 
While  the  shepherd  diarms  his  sheep ; 
While  the  birds  unbounded  fly. 
And  with  music  fill  the  sky, 
Now,  ev'n  now,  my  joys  run  high. 

Be  full,  ye  courts ;  be  great  who  wiU ; 
Search  for  peace  with  all  yourskiU : 
Open  wide  the  lofty  door, 
Seek  her  on  the  marble  floor. 
In  vain  you  search,  she  is  not  there ; 
In  vain  ye  search  the  domes  of  care ! 
Grass  and  flowers  quiet  treads, 
On  the  meads  and  mountain^eads. 
Along  with  pleasure,  dose  aUy'd, 
Ever  by  each  other's  side : 
And  often,  by  the  murmuring  rill. 
Hears  the  thrush^  while  all  is  stilL, 
Within  the  groves  of  Orongar  HUL 
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I.  ABSENCE. 

Ye  shepherds  so  cheerful  and  gaj, 

Whose  flocks  never  carelessly  roam ; 
Should  Gorydon's  happen  to  stny, 

Oh !  call  the  poor  wanderers  home. 
Allow  me  to  muse  and  to  sigh, 

Nor  talk  of  the  change  that  ye  find  ; 
None  once  was  so  watchful  as  f ; 

I  haTe  left  my  dear  Phyllis  bdiind. 

Now  I  know  what  it  is,  to  have  strove 

With  the  torture  of  douht  and  desire ; 
What  it  is  to  admire  and  to  love, 

And  to  leave  her  we  love  and  admire. 
Ah,  lead  forth  my  flock  in  the  mom. 

And  the  damps  of  each  evening  repel ; 
Alas  !  I  am  fiidnt  and  foilom : 

^I  have  bade  my  dear  Phyllis  fioeweU. 

Since  Phyllis  voucfasafd  me  a  look, . 

I  never  once  dreamt  of  my  vipe : 
May  I  lose  both  my  pipe  and  my  crook. 

If  I  knew  of  a  kid  that  was  mine. 
J  prix'd  every  hour  that  went  by, 

Beyond  all  that  had  pleas*d  me  before ; 
But  now  they  are  past,  and  I  si^ ; 

And  I  grieve  that  I  priz*d  them  no  more. 

But  why  do  I  languish  in  vain ; 

Why  wander  thus  pensively  here  ? 
Oh !  why  did  I  come  from  the  plain, 

Where  I  fed  on  the  smiles  of  my  dear  ? 
They  tell  me,  mv  favourite  maid, 

Tlie  pride  of  that  valley,  is  flown : 
Alas !  where  with  her  I  have  strayed, 

I  could  wander  with  pleasure,  done. 

When  fore*d  the  fair  nymph  to  forego, 

What  anguish  I  felt  at  my  heart : 
Yet  I  thou&t— but  it  might  not  be  so — 

*Twas  with  pain  that  she  saw  me  depart 
She  gas'd,  as  I  slowly  withdrew ; 

Mj  padi  I  could  hardly  disoen) ; 
So  sweetly  she  bade  me  adieu, 

I  thought  that  she  bade  me  return. 

The  pilgrim  that  journeys  aUday 
To  visit  some  nur..distant  shrine, 

}f  he  bear  but  a  rulic  away, 
Is  happy,  nor  heard  to  repine. 


Thus  widely  removed  from  the  fair. 
Where  my  vows,  iny  devotion,  I  owe; 

Soft  hope  is  the  relique  I  bear. 
And  my  solace,  wherever  I  go. 


My  banks  they  are  fumishM  with  1 

Whose  murmur  invites  one  to  sleep ; 
My  grottoes  ore  shaded  with  trees. 

And  my  hills  are  white  over  with  sheep. 
I  seldom  have  met  with  a  loss. 

Such  health  do  my  fountains  bestow ; 
My  fountains  all  boraerM  with  mott. 

Where  the  harebells  and  violets  grow. 

Not  a  phie  in  my  grove  is  there  seen. 

But  with  tencirib  of  woodbine  is  bound : 
Not  a  beeches  more  beautiful  green. 

But  a  sweetbriar  entwines  it  around. 
Not  my  fields  in  the  prime  of  the  year. 

More  charms  than  my  cattle  unfold ; 
Not  a  brook  that  is  limpid  and  dear. 

But  it  glitters  with  fishes  of  gold. 

One  would  think  she  might  like  to  retire 
To  die  bower  I  have  Uboor*d  to  rear; 

Not  a  shrub  that  I  heard  her  admire, 
But  I  hasted  and  planted  it  there. 

0  how  sudden  the  jessamine  strove 
With  the  lilac  to  render  it  gay  I 

Already  it  calls  for  my  love 

To  prune  the  wild  brandies  away. 

From  the  plains,  from  the  woodlands  and  groves. 

What  strains  of  wild  mdodv  flow ! 
How  the  nightingales  warble  their  loves 

From  thickets  of  roses  that  blow ! 
And  when  her  bright  form  shall  appear, 

Eadi  bird  shall  harmoniously  join 
In  a  concert  so  soft  and  so  dear. 

As— she  may  not  be  fond  to  resign. 

1  have  found  out  a  gift  for  my  fiur ; 

I  have  found  where  the  wood-pigiBOBs  breed  t 
But  let  me  that  plunder  forbear. 

She  will  say  *twas  a  barbarous  deed. 
For  he  ne'er  could  be  true,  she  aver*d, 

Wlio  could  rob  a  poor  bird  of  his  young: 
And  I  lov*d  her  the  more  when  I  heard 

Such  tcndtmess  fall  from  her  tongue. 

I  have  heard  her  with  sweetness  unfold 
How  that  pity  was  due  to — a  dove : 
That  it  ever  attended  the  bold ; 
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And  she  call*d  it  the  sister  of  love. 
But  heir  words  such  »  pleasure  convey, 

So  much  I  her  accents  adore, 
Let  her  speak,  and  whatever  she  saj, 

Methinks  I  should  love  her  the  more. 

Can  a  bosom  so  gentle  remain 

Umnov'd,  when  her  Corydon  sighs ! 
Will  a  nymph  that  is  fond  of  the  plain. 

These  plains  and  tins  vaUey  despise  ? 
Dear  regions  of  silence  and  shade ! 

Soft  scenes  of  contentment  and  ease ! 
Where  I  could  have  pleasingly  strayed. 

If  aug^t  in  her  absence  o^d  please. 

But  where  does  my  Phyllida  stray  ? 

And  where  are  her  grots  and  her  bowers  ? 
Are  the  groves  and  the  valleys  as  gay, 

And  £e  shepherds  as  gende  as  ours  ? 
The  groves  may  perhaps  be  as  fair, 

And  the  face  of  the  valleys  as  fine ; 
The  swains  may  in  manners  compare, 

But  their  love  is  not  equal  to  mine. 

III.   SOLICITUDE. 

Why  will  you  my  passion  reprove  ? 

Why  term  it  a  fdllv  to  grieve  ? 
Ere  I  show  you  the  oiarms  of  my  love ; 

She  is  fairer  than  you  can  believe. 
With  her  mien  she  enamours  the  brave ; 

With  her  wit  she  engages  the  free ; 
With  her  modesty  pleases  the  grave ; 

She  is  every  way  pleasing  to  me. 

0  you  that  have  been  of  her  train, 
Come  and  join  in  my  amorous  lays ; 

1  eonld  lay  down  my  life  for  the  swain 
That  will  sing  but  a  song  in  her  praise. 

When  he  sings,  may  the  njnorohs  of  the  town 
Gome  trooping,  and  listen  me  while ; 

Nay,  on  him  let  not  Phyllida  frown ; 
— ^But  I  cannot  allow  her  to  smile. 

For  when  Paridel  tries  in  the  dance 

Any  fiivour  with  Phyllis  to  find, 
O  how,  with  one  trivial  glance. 

Might  she  ruin  the  peace  of  my  mind ! 
In  ringlets  he  dresses  his  hair. 

And  his  crook  is  bestudded  aiound ; 
And  his  pipe — oh  my  Phyllis,  beware 

Of  a  magic  there  is  in  we  sound. 

'Tis  his  with  mock  passion  to  g^w, 

'Tis  his  hi  smooth  tales  to  unfold 
^^  How  her  face  is  as  bright  as  the  snow. 

And  her  bosom,  be  sure,  is  as  cold. 
How  the  nightingales  labour  the  strain. 

With  the  notes  of  his  charmer  to  vie ; 
How  they  vary  theur  accents  in  vain, 

Repme  at  her  triumphs,  and  die.'* 

To  the  grove  or  the  garden  he  strays. 

And  pillages  every  sweet ; 
Then  suiting  the  wreath  to  his  lays, 

He  throws  it  at  Phylli6*s  feet. 


'<  O  Phyllis,  he  whispers,  move  fahr. 
More  sweet  than  the  jessamine's  flower ! 

What  are  pinks  in  a  mom,  to  compare  ? 
What  is  eglantine  after  a  shower  ? 

««  Then  the  lily  no  longer  is  white. 

Then  the  rose  is  depriv'd  of  its  bloom. 
Then  the  violets  die  with  despight. 

And  the  woodbines  give  up  ueir  perfume.** 
Thus  glide  the  soft  numbers  along. 

And  he  fancies  no  shepherd  his  peer ; 
— ^Vet  I  never  should  envy  the  song. 

Were  not  Phyllis  to  lend  it  an  ear. 

Let  his  crook  be  with  hyacinths  bound. 

So  Phyllis  the  trophy  despise : 
Let  his  forehead  with  laurels  be  crown'd, 

So  they  shine  not  in  PhyUis's  eyes. 
The  language  that  flows  from  the  heart 

Is  a  stranger  to  Paridel's  tongue; 
— ^Yet  may  die  beware  of  his  art. 

Or  sure  I  must  envy  the  song. 

IV.  DI8APFOI2fTM£KT. 

Ye  shepherds,  give  ear  to  mv  lay. 

And  take  no  more  heed  of  my  sheep : 
They  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  stray ; 

I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  weep. 
Yet  do  not  my  folly  reprove ; 

She  was  fair — and  my  passion  beg^n ; 
She  smil'd — and  I  could  not  but  love ; 

She  is  faithless — and  I  am  undone. 

Perhaps  I  was  void  of  all  thought : 

Perhaps  it  was  plain  to  foresee. 
That  a  nymph  so  complete  would  be  sought 

By  a  swain  more  engaging  than  me. 
Ah !  love  every  hope  can  inspire ; 

It  banishes  wisdom  the  while ; 
And  the  lip  of  the  nymph  we  admire 

Seems  for  ever  adom*d  with  a  smile. 

She  b  faithless,  and  I  am  undone ; 

Ye  that  witness  the  woes  I  endure, 
Let  reason  instruct  you  to  shun 

What  it  cannot  instruct  you  to  cure. 
Beware  how  you  loiter  in  vain 

Amid  nymphs  of  a  higher  degree : 
It  is  not  for  me  to  explain 

How  fahr,  and  how  fickle,  they  be. 

Alas !  from  the  day  that  we  met, 

"What  hope  of  an  end  to  my  woes  ? 
When  I  cannot  endure  to  forget 

The  glance  that  undid  my  repose. 
Yet  dme  may  diminish  the  pain : 

The  flower,  and  the  shrub,  and  the  tree. 
Which  I  rear'd  for  her  pleasure  in  vain, 

In  time  may  have  comfort  for  me. 

The  sweets  of  a  dew-sprinkled  rose,  . 

The  sound  of  a  murmuring  stream. 
The  peace  which  from  solitude  flows. 

Henceforth  shall  be  Corydon's  theme. 
High  transports  are  shown  to  the  sight, 
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But  we  are  not  to  find  them  oar  own ; 
F»te  never  bestowM  such  deUafat^ 
As  I  with  my  Phyllig  had  inown. 

0  ye  woods,  spread  your  branches  apace ; 
To  your  deepest  recesses  I  fiy ; 

1  would  hide  with  the  beasts  or  the  chase; 
I  would  vanish  from  every  eye. 

Yet  my  reed  shall  resound  thzouafa  the  giove 
With  the  same  sad  complaint  it  begun ; 

How  she  smil'd,  and  I  could  not  but  love ; 
Was  feithleSB,  and  I  am  undone ! 


THE  SCHOOL^MJSTRBSS. 
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Ah  me !  full  sorely  is  my  heart  forlorn. 
To  think  how  modest  worth  neglected  lies ; 
While  partial  fame  doth  with  her  blasU  adorn 
Sudi  deeds  alone,  as  pride  and  pomp  disguise ; 
Deeds  of  ill  sort,  and  mischievous  emprize : 
Lend  me  thy  clarion,  goddess !  let  me  try 
To  sound  the  praise  of  merit,  ere  it  dies ; 
Such  as  I  oft  have  chaunced  to  espy. 
Lost  in  the  dreary  shades  of  dull  obscurity. 

In  every  village  marVd  with  little  spire, 
Embowered  in  trees,  and  hardly  known  to  feme, 
There  dwells,  in  lowly  shed,  and  mean  atUre, 
A  matron  old,  whom  we  school-mistress  name ; 
Who  boasts  unruly  brats  with  birch  to  tame : 
They  grieven  sore,  in  piteous  durance  pent, 
AwM  by  the  power  of  this  relentless  dame ; 
And  oft-times,  on  vagaries  idly  bent. 
For  unkempt  hair,  or  task  unconn*d,  are  sorely  shent. 

And  all  in  sight  doth  rise  a  birchen  tree, 
Whidi  learning  near  her  little  dome  did  stowe ; 
Whilom  a  twig  of  small  regard  to  see. 
Though  now  so  wide  its  waving  brandies  flow, 
And  woik  the  simple  vassals  mickle  woe ; 
For  not  a  wind  might  curl  the  leaves  that  blew. 
But  their  limbs  shudder'd,  and  their  pulse  beat  low ; 
And  as  they  lodkM  they  found  their  horror  grew, 
And  shaped  it  into  rods,  and  tingled  at  the  view. 

So  have  I  seen  (who  has  not,  may  conceive,) 
A  lifelos  phantom  near  a  gajden  placM ; 
So  doth  it  wanton  birds  of  peace  bereave, 
Of  sport,  of  song,  of  pleasure,  of  repast ; 
They  start,  they  stare,  they  wheel,  they  look  aghast; 
Sad  servitude !  such  comfortless  annoy 
May  no  bold  Briton*s  riper  age  e*er  taste  I 
Ne  supeistition  dog  his  dance  of  joy, 
Ne  vision  empty,  vain,  his  native  bUss  destioy. 

Near  to  this  dome  Is  found  a  patch  so  green. 
On  whidi  the  tribe  thehr  gamboLes  do  msplay ; 
And  at  the  door  imprisomi^  board  is  seen, 
Lest  weakly  wights  of  smaUer  size  should  stray ; 


Eager,  perdie,  to  bask  in  sunny  day  I 
The  noises  intenxdx'd,  which  theooe  resound, 
l>o  levning's  little  tenement  betray : 
Where  sits  the  dame,  disguised  in  look  profound. 
And  eyes  her  fiury  throng,  and  turns  her  wheel  around. 

Her  cap,  fkr  n^ter  than  the  driven  snow. 
Emblem  right  meet  of  decency  does  yield : 
Her  apron  dy*d  in  grain,  as  blue,  I  trowe, 
As  is  the  hare-bell  that  adorns  .the  field : 
And  in  her  hand,  for  sceptre,  she  does  widd 
Tway  birehen  sprays ;  with  anxious  fear  entwined. 
With  dark  diatruat^  and  sad  vqientanoe  filled ; 
And  stedfast  hate,  and  sharp  affliction  joined. 
And  fury  uncantrdl'd,  and  chastisement  unkind. 

Few  but  have  ken*d,  in  semblance  meet  pourtray'd. 
The  childish  faces  of  old  EoPs  train; 
Libs,  Notus,  Auster :  these  in  finowna  array'd. 
How  then  would  fare  or  earth,  or  sky,  or  main. 
Were  the  stem  god  to  ^ve  his  slaves  the  lein  ? 
And  were  not  she  rebelUous  breasts  to  quell. 
And  were  not  she  her  statutes  to  maintain. 
The  oot  no  more,  I  ween,  were  deemed  the  cell 
Where  oomdy  peace  of  mind,  and   decent  order 
dwdL 

A  russet  stole  was  o*er  her  shoulders  thrown  a 
A  russet  Idrtle  fencM  the  nipping  air ; 
'Twas  simple  russet,  but  it  was  her  own ; 
'Twas  her  own  country  fared  the  flock  so  fisir ! 
'Twas  her  own  labour  did  the  fleece  prepare  ; 
And,  sooth  to  say,  her  pupils,  ranged  around. 
Through  pious  awe,  did  term  it  passing  rare; 
For,  they  in  gaping  wonderment  abound. 
And  think,  no  doubt,  she  been  the  greatest  wig^t  on 
ground* 

Albdt  ne  flattery  did  corrupt  her  truth, 
Ne  pompous  title  did  debauch  her  ear ; 
Ooody,  good-woman,  gossip,  n'annt,  fonoodi, 
Or  dame,  the  eole  additiou  she  did  bear ; 
Yet  these  she dialleng*d,  these  she  hdd  right  dear: 
Ne  would  esteem  him  act  as  mought  behove, 
Wbo  should  not  honoorM  eld  witti  diese  levcte^: 
For  never  title  yet  so  mean  could  prove. 
But  there  was  eke  a  mind  which  did  that  title  k>ve. 

One  ancient  hen  she  took  ddi^t  to  fieed. 
The  plodding  pattern  of  the  busy  dame; 
Whidi,  ever  and  anon,  impdlM  by  need. 
Into  her  school,  begirt  with  duckois,  came ; 
Such  favour  did  her  past  deportment  daim ; 
And,  if  neglect  had  lavished  on  the  ground 
Fragment  of  bread,  she  would  collect  the  same  ; 
For  wdl  she  kisew,  and  quaintly  could  expoond. 
What  sin  it  were  to  waste  the  smallest  crumb  she 
found. 

Herbs  too  she  knew,  and  well  of  each  oonld  ^cak. 
That  in  her  garden  sip*d  the  silvoy  dew  ; 
Where  no  vam  flower  disclosed  a  gaudy  stredk. 
But  herbs  for  use  and  ]^ysic,  not  a  fiew. 
Of  grey  renown,  within  those  borders  grew : 
The  tufted  basil,  pun-provoking  thyme, 
Fresh  baum,  ana  marygold  of  oieerful  hue : 
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The  lowly  gfllf  that  never  daici  to  dimb ; 
Azid  mace  I  ikia  would  eing,  dlnUining  heve  to 
zhjine. 

Yet  euphnsy  m&y  not  be  left  uneong, 
That  gives  dim  eyet  to  wander  leagues  azoond ; 
And  pungent  ndiih,  biting  infantas  tongue ; 
And  plantain  iibb*d,  that  heals  the  leaper's  wound ; 
And  maijoram  sweet,  in  shepherds*  posie  found ; 
And  lavender,  whose  spikes  of  azure  bloom 
Shall  be,  eie-while,  in  arid  handles  bound, 
To  lurk  amidst  dks  labours  of  her  loom. 
And  aowB  her  kcrchSefs  dean  with  mickle  rare  per- 
fume. 

And  hsR  tnm  rosemaiine,  that  whilom  cax>wn*d 
The  daintiest  garden  of  the  proudest  peer ; 
Ere,  driven  Iran  its  envy'd  site,  it  found 
A  saci^  shdter  fbr  its  branches  here ; 
Where  edgM  with  mM  its  glittering  skirts  appear. 
Oh  wassail  days !  O  customs  meet  and  well  t 
Ere  this  was  baniah'd  from  its  lofty  sphoe : 
Simplidty  then  sought  this  humble  cell, 
N<v  ever  would  she  more  with  thane  and  lordling  dwelL 

Here  oft  the  dame,  on  Sabbath*s  deeent  eve. 
Hymned  sudi  psalms  as  Stemhold  forth  did  mete ; 
If  wintn  'twesQ,  she  to  her  hearth  did  cleave, 
But  in  her  garden  found  a  summer-seat : 
Sweet  melody  I  to  hear  her  then  repeat' 
How  Israel's  sons,  beneath  a  foreign  king. 
While  taunting  foemen  did  a  song  entreat, 
AH,  for  the  nonce,  untuning  every  string, 
Uphung  their  useless  lyres— -small  heart  had  they  to 


For  she  was  just,  and  fUeod  to  virtuous  lore, 
And  paes'd  much  time  in  truly  virtuous  deed ; 
And,  in  those  elfins*  ears,  would  oft  deplore 
The  times,  when  trutli  by  popish  rage  did  bleed  $ 
And  tortuous  death  was  true  devotion's  meed ; 
And  simple  fidth  in  iron  chains  did  mourn, 
That  nottld  on  wooden  image  place  her  crced ; 
And  lawny  saints  in  smouldenng  flames  did  bum 
Ah  1  dearest  Lord  focefbnd  thilk  days  should  e'er  re- 


in dbow-diab  (like  that  of  Scottish  stem. 
By  the  sharp  tooth  of  cankering  eld  defac'd, 
In  which,  when  he  reodves  his  diadem. 
Our  sovereign  prince  and  liefest  liege  is  plac'd,) 
The  matron  sate;  and  aome  with  rank  she  grsc'd 
(The  source  of  children's  and  of  courtier's  pride !) 
Redress'd  affionts,  for  vile  affionts  there  pass'd ; 
And  wam'd  them  not  the  ftretful  to  deride, 
But  love  each  other  dear,  whatever  them  bc«k[& 

Right  wdl  she  knew  each  temper  to  descry; 
To  Uiwart  the  proud,  and  the  submiss  to  raise ; 
Some  with  vile  oopper-prixe  exalt  on  high. 
And  some  entice  with  pittance  small  of  P^^^t ; 
And  other  some  with  baleful  sprig  she  'oays : 
£v*n  absent,  she  the  icins  of  power  doth  bold. 
While  with  quahit  arts  the  giddy  crowd  she  sways; 
Faiewam'd,  if  little  bird  tbdr  pranks  behold, 
'Twin  wfaiqwr  in  her  ear,  and  all  the  scene  unfold. 


Lo  now  with  state  die  utters  her  command ! 
Eftsooos  the  urdiins  to  their  tasks  repair  ; 
Their  books  of  stature  small  $hey  take  in  hand. 
Which  with  peUncid  bom  secured  are. 
To  save  from  finger  wet  the  letters  fair : 
The  woric  so  gav,  that  on  their  back  is  seen, 
St.  Oeoige's  Ugh  achievements  does  declare; 
On  whi(£  thilk  wight  that  has  y-gasing  been. 
Kens  the  forthcoming  nxU-unpleasing  sight,  I  woen! 

Ah  luckless  he,  and  bom  beneath  the  beam 
Of  evil  star !  it  urks  me  whilst  I  write ! 
As  erBt  the  bard  by  Mulla's  silver  stream, 
Oft,  as  he  told  of  deadly  dolorous  plight, 
Sigh'd  as  he  sung,  and  did  in  tears  indite. 
For  brandishing  the  rod,  she  doth  begin 
To  loose  the  brogues,  the  stripling's  late  delight  I 
And  down  they  drop ;  appears  his  dainty  skin, 
Faur  as  the  fuiry  coat  of  whitest  ermilin. 

O  ruthful  scene !  when  from  a  nook  obscure, 
His  little  sister  doth  his  peril  see : 
An  playful  as  she  sate,  sne  grows  demure; 
She  finds  fiiU  soon  her  wanted  spirits  flee; 
She  meditates  a  prayer  to  set  him  free : 
Nor  gentle  pardon  could  this  dame  deny, 
(If  gentle  pardon  could  with  dames  agree) 
To  her  sad  grief  that  swells  in  dther  eye. 
And  wrings  ha  so  that  aU  for  pity  she  could  die. 

No  longer  csn  she  now  her  shrieks  command  ; 
And  hiffdly  she  forbears,  through  awful  fear. 
To  rushen  forth,  and,  with  presumptuous  hand. 
To  stay  harsh  justice  in  its  mid  career. 
On  thee  she  calls,  on  thee  her  parent  dear  t 
(Ah !  too  remote  to  ward  the  shameful  blow  ?) 
She  sees  no  kind  domestic  visage  near. 
And  soon  a  flood  of  tears  begins  to  flow  ; 
And  gives  a  loose  at  last  to  unavailing  woe. 

But  ah !  what  pen  his  piteous  plight  may  trace  ? 
Or  what  device  his  loud  laments  explain  ? 
The  form  uncouth  of  his  disguised  face  ? 
The  pallid  hue  that  dyes  his  looks  amam  ? 
The  plenteous  shower  that  does  his  cheek  dlstahi  f 
When  he,  in  abject  wise,  implores  the  dame, 
Ne  hopeth  aught  of  sweet  reprieve  togain ; 
Or<whe&  horn  high  she  levds  wen  her  aim. 
And,  through  the  thatch,  his  cries  each  falling  stroke 
prodaim. 

The  other  tribe,  aghast,  with  sore  dismay. 
Attend,  and  con  their  tasks  with  mickle  care : 
By  turns,  astony'd,  every  twig  survey. 
And,  from  their  fdlow's  hateful  wounds,  bewave; 
Knowing,  I  wist,  how  each  the  same  may  share ; 
TiU  fear  has  tausht  them  a  performance  meet. 
And  to  the  welUmown  diest  the  dame  repair ; 
Whence  oft  with  sugar'd  cates  she  doth  them  greet, 
And  gingerbread  y-raie ;  now  certes,  doubly  sweet 

See  to  their  seats  they  bye  with  meny  gjlee^ 

And  in  beseemlv  order  sitten  there; 
i     AUbiitthewightofbamy-ganed,he 

Abhoneth  bench  and  stool,  and  fbna,  and  chair; 
I     (This  hand  In  HMWthy^'d,  that  NDdi  hit  hail  0 
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And  eke  with  sobs  prafound,  and  heaving  bteast, 
Convulsions  interniitdng,  does  declare 
His  grievous  wronff ;  his  dame's  unjust  behest ; 
And  sooms  her  ofier'd  love,  and  shuns  to  be  caies8*d. 

His  face  besprent  with  liquid  crystal  shines, 
His  blooming  face  that  seems  a  purple  flower. 
Which  low  to  earth  its  drooping  head  declines, 
All  smearM  and  suUy'd  bj  a  vernal  shower. 
O  the  hard  bosoms  of  despotic  power ! 
All,  all,  but  she,  the  author  of  his  shame, 
All,  all,  but  she,  regret  this  moumfiil  hour : 
Yet  hence  the  youth,  and  hoice  the  flower,  shall 
claim. 
If  so  I  deem  aright,  transcending  worth  and  fame. 

Behind  some  door,  in  melancholy  thought. 
Mindless  of  food,  he,  dreary  caitiff!  pines ; 
Ne  for  his  fellows*  joyance  careth  aught, 
But  to  the  wind  all  merriment  resigns ; 
And  deems  it  shame  if  he  to  peace  incUnes ; 
And  many  a  sullen  look  askance  is  sent, 
Wliich  for  his  dame's  annojrance  he  designs ; 
And  still  the  more  to  pleasure  him  she's  bent. 
The  more  doth  he,  perverse,  her  *haviour  past  resent. 

Ah  me !  how  much  I  fear  lest  pride  it  be ! 
But  if  that  pride  it  be,  which  thus  inspires. 
Beware,  ye  dames,  with  nice  discernment  see 
Ye  quench  not  too  the  sparks  of  nobler  fires : 
Ah !  better  far  than  all  the  Muses'  lyres. 
All  coward  arts,  is  valour's  generous  heat ; 
The  firm-fix'd  breast  which  fit  and  right  requires, 
Like  Vernon's  patriot  soul;  more  jusdy  peat 
Than  craft  that  pimps  for  ill,  or  flowery  fabe  deceit  I 

Yet,  nurs'd  with  skill,  what  dazzling  fruits  appear ! 
£v'n  now  saeadous  foresight  points  to  show 
A  little  bench  of  heedless  bishops  here, 
And  there  a  chancellor  in  embryo ; 
Or  bard  sublime,  if  bard  may  e'er  be  so, 
As  Milton,  Shalapeare,  names  that  ne'er  shall  die ! 
Though  now  he  crawl  along  the  ground  so  low. 
Nor  weeting  how  the  Muse  should  soar  on  high, 
Wisheth,  poor  starveling  elf!  his  paper  kite  may  fly. 

And  this  perhaps,  who,  censuring  the  design. 
Low  lays  the  house  which  that  of  cards  doth  build, 
Shan  Dennis  be !  if  rigid  fate  incline. 
And  many  an  epic  to  his  rage  shall  yield ; 
And  many  a  poet  quit  th'  Aonian  field ; 
And,  sour'd  by  age,  profound  he  shall  appear. 
As  he  who  now  with  'sdainful  fury  thiill'd, 
Surveys  mine  work,  and  levels  many  a  sneer. 
And  furls  his  wrinkly  front,  and  cries,  «^  What  stuff 
is  here?" 

But  now  Dan  Phcebus  gains  the  middle  sky. 
And  liberty  unbars  her  prison-door; 
And  like  a  rushing  torrent  out  they  fly. 
And  now  the  grassy  cirque  ban  cover'd  o'er 
With  boisteraus  revel-rout  and  wild  uproar ; 
A  thousand  ways  in  wanton  rings  they  run. 
Heaven  shield  their  shorUliv'd  pastimes,  I  implore ! 
For  well  may  freedom  erst  so  dearly  won 
Appear  to  British  elf  more  gUdsome  than  tfao  sun. 


Enjoy,  poor  imps !  enjoy  your  spottive  trade, 
And  chase  gay  flies,  and  cull  the  frurest  flowers; 
For  when  my  bones  in  grass-green  sods  are  laid, 
For  never  may  ye  taste  more  careless  hours 
In  knightly  castles  or  in  ladies'  bowers. 
O  vain  to  seek  delight  in  earthly  thing  I 
But  most  in  courts,  where  proud  ambition  towers; 
Deluded  wight !  who  weens  fair  peace  can  spring 
Beneath  the  pompous  dome  of  kesar  or  of  king. 

See  in  each  sprite  some  various  bent  appear ! 
These  rudely  carol  moat  incondite  lay ; 
Those  sauntering  on  the  green,  with  jocund  ker 
Salute  the  stranger  passing  on  his  way ; 
Some  builden  finunle  tenements  of  day ; 
Some  to  the  stanmng  lake  their  couraes  bend, 
With  pebbles  smooth  at  dUck  and  drake  to  play ; 
Thilk  to  the  huxter's  savoury  cottage  tend. 
In  pastry  kings  and  queens  th'  allotted  mite  to  speed. 

Here  as  eadi  season  yields  a  difl^nnt  store, 
Each  season's  stores  in  order  ranged  been ; 
Apples  with  cabbage-oet  y*cover'd  o'er, 
GaUing  frdl  sore  th'  unmoney'd  wight,  are  seen  ; 
And  goosebrie  dad  in  livery  red  or  green ; 
And  here,  of  lovdy  dve,  the  Catharine  pear. 
Fine  pear !  as  lovely  for  thy  juice,  I  ween :     ^ 
O  may  no  wight  e'er  pennyless  come  there. 
Lest,  smit  with  ardent  love,  he  pine  with  hopekas  care! 

See !  dierries  here,  ere  cherries  yet  abound. 
With  thread  so  white  in  tempting  posies  ty'd. 
Scattering  like  blooming  maid  their  glances  round. 
With  pamper'd  look  draw  little  eyes  aside  ; 
And  must  be  bought,  though  penury  betide. 
The  plum  all  azure,  and  the  nut  all  brown ; 
And  here  each  season  do  those  cakes  abide, 
Whose  honoured  names  th'  inventive  dty  own. 
Rendering  through  Britain's  isle  Salopia's  pfraises 
known. 

Admir'd  Salonia !  that  with  venial  pride 
Eyes  her  bright  fonn  in  Severn's  ambient  wave, 
Fam'd  for  her  loyal  cares  in  perils  try'd. 
Her  daughters  lovdy,  and  her  striplings  biave  ? 
Ah !  midst  the  rest,  may  flowers  adom  bis  grave 
Whose  art  did  first  these  dulcet  cates  display ! 
A  motive  fair  to  learning's  imps  he  gave, 
Who  cheerless  o'er  her  £a-kluig  region  stray ; 
Tin  reason's  mom  arise,  and  light  them  on  their  way. 


JEMMY  DAWSON.    A  BALLAD. 

WaiTTEV   ABOUT    THE    TIME   OF   HIS   EXEC9* 
TIOK  IK  THE  YEAR  1745. 

Come  listen  to  my  mournful  tale. 

Ye  tender  hearts  and  lovers  dear ; 
Nor  will  you  scom  to  heave  a  sigh. 

Nor  need  you  blush  to  shed  a  tear. 

And  thou,  dear  Kitty,  peerless  maid, 

Do  thou  a  pensive  ear  incline ; 
For  thou  canst  weep  at  every  woe. 

And  pity  every  plaint^-but  mine.    . 
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Young  DawBon  was  a  gallant  boy, 
A  brighter  never  trod  the  plain ; 

V^nd  weu  he  loy*d  one  channinff  maid. 
And  dearly  was  he  lovM  agam. 

One  tender  maid,  she  lovM  him  dear, 
Of  gentle  blood  the  damsel  came; 

And  fooltless  was  her  beauteous  form. 
And  spotless  was  her  virgin  fame. 

But  curse  on  party's  hateful  strife. 
That  led  the  favourM  youth  astray ; 

The  day  the  rebel  dans  appeared, 
O  had  he  never  seen  that  day  I 

Their  colours  and  their  sash  he  wore, 
And  in  the  fittal  dress  was  found ; 

And  now  he  must  that  death  endure 

Which  gives  the  brave  the  keenest  wound. 

How  pale  was  then  his  true-love's  cheek. 
When  Jemmy's  sentence  reach'd  her  ear ! 

For  never  yet  did  Alpine  snows 
So  pale,  or  yet  so  chill  appear. 

With  faltering  voice,  she  weeping  said, 
O  Dawson,  monarch  of  my  heart. 

Think  not  thy  death  shall  end  our  loves, 
For  thou  and  I  will  never  part! 

Yet  might  sweet  mercy  find  a  place. 
And  iHing  relief  to  Jemmy's  woes ; 

O  George,  without  a  pray'r  for  thee. 
My  orisons  should  never  dose. 

The  gradous  prince  that  gave  hhn  life 
Would  crown  a  never-dying  flame ; 

And  every  tender  babe  I  bore 

Should  learn  to  lisp  the  giver's  name. 

But  though  he  should  be  dragg'd  in  scorn 

To  yonder  ignominious  tree ; 
He  shall  not  want  one  constant  friend 

To  share  the  crud  fates'  decree. 


O  then  her  mourning-coach  was  call'd. 
The  sledge  mov'd  slowly  on  before ; 

Though  home  in  a  triumphal  car, 
She  had  not  lov'd  her  favourite  more. 

She  foQow'd  him,  prepar'd  to  view 

The  terrible  behests  of  law ; 
And  the  last  scene  of  Jemmy's  woes 

With  calm  and  stcdfast  eye  she  saw. 

Distorted  was  that  blooming  face, 
"Which  she  had  fondly  lov'd  so  long ; 

And  sdfled  was  that  tuneful  breath. 
Which  in  her  praise  had  sweetly  sung : 

And  sever'd  was  that  beauteous  neck, 
Round  which  her  arms  had  fondly  dos'd ; 

And  mangled  was  that  beauteous  breast. 
On  whic^  her  love-sidL  head  repos'd : 

And  ravish'd  was  that  constant  heart. 

She  did  to  every  heart  prefer ; 
For  though  it  could  its  king  foiget, 

'Twas  true  and  loyal  still  to  her. 

Amid  those  unrelenting  flames. 
She  bore  this  ocmstant  heart  to  see ; 

But  when  'twas  moulder'd  into  dust. 
Yet,  yet,  she  cry'd,  I  follow  thee. 

My  death,  my  death  alone  can  show 
The  pure  and  lasting  love  I  bore ; 

Accept,  O  Heav'n !  of  woes  like  ours, 
And  let  us,  let  us  weesp  no  more. 

The  dismal  scene  was  o'er  and  past. 
The  lover's  mournful  hearse  retir'd ; 

The  maid  drew  back  her  languid  head. 
And,  sighing  forth  his  name,  expir'd. 

Though  justice  ever  must  prevail, 
The  tear.my  Kitty  sheds  is  due : 

For  seldom  shall  she  hear  a  tale 
So  sad,  so  tender,  yet  so  true. 
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EDWIN  AND  EMMA. 

«'  Mttk  It.  Ceurio.  it  ii  true  and  idain. 

Th«  spiiMten  and  the  knitten  in  tne  sun. 

And  the  free  maids  that  weave  their  thread  with  banai* 

Do  uw  to  chant  it.    It  is  lilly  Moth, 

And  dallief  with  the  innooenoe  of  love* 

Like  the  (dd  age.** 

8hak9^  Tw^^fOi  Night, 

Fab.  in  the  windlngi  of  a  vale, 

Fast  by  a  sheltermg  wood. 
The  safe  retieat  of  health  and  peace, 

An  humble  cottage  ttood. 

Thoe  beauteous  Emma  flooxlahM  fair, 

Beneath  a  mother's  eye ; 
Whoee  only  wish  on  earth  waa  now 

To  we  her  blest,  and  die. 

The  softest  blush  that  nature  spteads 

Oave  colour  to  her  cheek  ^ 
Such  orient  colour  smiles  dirough  hearen, 

When  vemal  momings  break. 

Nor  let  the  pride  of  sreat-ones  soom 

This  cfaanner  of  the  plains: 
That  sun,  who  bids  thdr  diamonds  blase, 

To  paint  our  lily  deigns. 

Long  had  she  fill*d  each  youth  with  love^ 

Each  maiden  with  despair ; 
And  though  by  all  a  wonder  own*d. 

Yet  kn^  not  she  was  fair : 

Tin  Edwin  came,  the  pride  of  swains, 

A  soul  devoid  of  art ; 
And  from  whose  eye,  serenely  mild, 

Shone  forth  the  Ceding  heart 

A  mutusl  flame  was  quickly  caught, 

Was  quickly  too  revealM ; 
For  neither  bosom  lodged  a  wish 

That  virtue  keeps  oonceal'd. 

What  happy  hours  of  home^elt  bliss 

Did  love  on  both  bestow  1 
But  bliss  too  mighty  long  to  last, 

Where  fortune  proves  a  foe. 

His  sister,  who,  like  envy  formed, 

Like  her  in  mischief  joy*d. 
To  work  them  harm,  with  wicked  skill. 

Each  darker  art  employ*d. 


The  fiuher  too,  a  socdid  man. 
Who  love  nor  pity  knew. 

Was  aU-unfedinff  as  the  dod 
From  whence  his  riches  grew* 


Long  had  he  seen  their  aecnt 
A!nd  seen  it  lobg  nnmov'd  t 

Then  with  a  father*s  frown  at  httt 
Had  stcnily  disappiov'd. 

In  Edwin's  gentle  hevt,  a  war 
Of  difibjng  paasioos  strove : 

His  heart,  that  durst  not  disobey. 
Yet  could  not  oeaae  to  Jove. 


Denv'd  her  sig^t,  he  oft  bdiind 

Tne  spreading  hawthorn  crept. 
To  snatdi  a  glance,  to  marie  the  spot 

Where  Emma  walk'&  and  wept 

Oft  too  on  Stamnoce's  wintry  waste. 

Beneath  the  moonlight  shade, 
In  sighs  to  pour  his  sMien'd  soul, 

Thd  Dudni^t  moumer  stiay*d. 

His  cheek,  where  health  with  beauty  f^ow'd, 

A  deadly  pale  overcast : 
So  Aides  the  fresh  rose  in  its  prime, 

BefcR  die  northern  blast 

The  parents  now,  with  late  remoiae. 

Hung  o*er  his  dying  bed  { 
And  weary'd  Heaven  with  fruitless  vows. 

And  fiiiitless  sonows  shed. 

'TispastI  he  ary'd--but  if  your  souls 

Sweet  mercy  yet  can  move. 
Let  these  dim  eyes  once  more  behold 

What  they  must  ever  love ! 

She  came ;  his  cold  hand  softly  toudi*d. 

And  bath*d  with  many  a  tear : 
Fast-fallinff  o*er  the  primrose  pale, 

So  monmig  dews  appear. 

But  oh !  his  8ister*s  jealous  csie, 

A  crud  sister  she  I 
ForiMkie  what  Emma  came  to  say ; 

"  My  Edwto,  live  for  me !" 

Now  homeward  as  she  hopdess  wept. 

The  churchyard  path  aiona, 
The  Uast  blew  cold,  the  dark  owl 

Her  lover*s  funenl  song. 
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Amid  the  ftHing  gloom  of  night. 

Her  startlinc  fancy  found 
In  eYoy  biuh  nis  hoyering  shade, 

His  groan  In  every  sound. 

Alone,  appalled,  thus  had  she  passM 

The  visionary  Tale — 
When  lo !  the  death-hell  smote  her  ear, 

Sad  sounding  in  the  gale ! 

Just  then  she  reach*d,  with  trembling  step, 

Her  aged  mother*s  door: — 
He*8  gone!  she  cryM;  and  I  shall  see 

That  angel.£ue  no  more. 

I  ftel,  I  fed  this  bteaking  heart 
Beat  high  against  my  side  f — 

From  her  white  aon  down  sunk  her  head ; 
She  shivered,  sighed,  and  dyM. 


WILLIAM  AND  MARGARET. 

*TwA8  at  the  silent,  solemn  hour, 
When  night  and  morning  meet ; 

In  glided  Margaret's  grimly  ghost, 
And  stood  at  William's  feet. 

Her  face  was  like  an  April  mom 

Clad  in  a  wintry  doira ; 
And  day-cdd  was  her  lily  hand 

That  held  her  sable  shroud. 

So  shaU  the  fairest  face  appear. 
When  youth  and  years  are  flown : 

Sudi  is  the  robe  that  kinss  must  wear. 
When  death  has  reft  their  crown. 

Her  Uoom  was  like  the  springing  flower, 

That  sips  the  silver  dew ; 
The  rose  was  budded  in  her  cheek. 

Just  opening  to  the  view. 

But  love  had,  like  the  canker-worm. 

Consumed  her  early  prime ; 
The  rose  grew  pale,  and  left  her  dieds ; 

She  dy  VI  before  her  time. 

Awake !  she  cry'd,  thy  trueJove  caDs, 
Come  fSrom  her  midni^t  grave ; 

Now  let  thy  pity  hear  t|ie  maid 
Thy  love  refusM  to  save. 


This  is  the  dumb  and  dreary  hour. 
When  injur'd  ghosts  complain ; 

When  yawning  graves  give  up  their  dead. 
To  haunt  the  faithless  swain. 

Bethhik  thee,  William,  of  thv  fault, 

Thy  pledge  and  broken  oatti ! 
And  give  me  back  my  maiden-vow, 

And  give  me  back  my  troth. 

Why  did  you  promise  love  to  me^ 

And  not  that  promise  keep  ? 
Why  did  you  swear  my  eyes  were  bright, 

Yet  leave  those  eyes  to  weep  ? 

How  eovdd  you  say  my  fhce  was  fair, 

And  yet  that  face  forsake  ? 
How  could  you  win  my  virgin-heart. 

Yet  leave  that  heart  to  break  ? 

Why  did  yon  say  my  lip  was  sweet. 

And  made  the  scarlet  pale  ? 
And  why  did  I,  young  witless  maid ! 

BeUeve  the  flattering  tale? 

That  face,  alas !  no  more  is  fair. 

Those  lips  no  longer  red: 
Dark  are  my  evea,  now  dos'd  in  death. 

And  every  cnaim  is  fled. 

The  hungry  wonn  my  sister  is ; 

This  winding-sheet  I  wear: 
And  cold  and  weaiy  lasts  our  night, 

Till  that  last  mom  appear. 

But,  hark !  the  cock  has  wamM  me  henoe  ; 

A  long  and  late  adieu ! 
Come  see,  false  man,  how  low  she  lies, 

Who  dy*d  for  love  of  you. 

The  lark  sung  loud ;  the  morning  smxlM 

With  beams  of  rosy  red : 
Pale  William  quak'd  in  every  limb, 

And  raving  left  his  bed. 

He  hied  him  to  the  fktal  place 

Where  Margaret's  body  lay ; 
And  stretch'd  nhn  on  the  grass-ffreen  turf 

That  wrspp'd  her  breatUess  dsy. 

And  thrice  he  call'd  on  Margaret's  name. 

And  thrice  he  wept  full  sore ; 
Then  laid  his  cheek  to  her  cold  grave^ 

And  word  spoke  never  more  I 
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With  what  attractive  channs  this  goodly  fimme 

Of  nature  touches  the  conaoitiiig  hearts 

Of  mortal  men ;  and  what  the  pleasing  stores 

Which  heauteous  imitation  thence  derives 

To  deck  the  poet's  or  the  painter*8  toil ; 

My  vene  unfolds.    Attend,  ye  gentle  powers 

Of  musical  delight  1  and  while  I  sing 

Your  gifts,  your  hoooun,  dance  around  my  strain. 

Thou,  smiling  queen  of  every  tuneful  hreast, 

Indulgent  Fancy  I  from  the  fruitful  banks 

Of  Avon,  whence  thy  rosy  fingers  cull 

Fresh  flowen  and  dews  to  sprmkle  on  the  turf 

Where  Shakspeaie  lies,  be  present:  and  with  thee 

Let  Fiction  come,  upon  her  vagrant  wings, 

Wafting  ten  thousand  colours  through  the  air, 

Whidi,  by  the  glances  of  her  magic  eye, 

She  bloids  and  shifts  at  wiU,  through  countless  forms, 

Her  wild  creation.    Ooddess  of  the  lyre] 

Which  rules  the  accents  of  the  moving  sphere. 

Wilt  thou,  eternal  harmony !  descend 

And  join  this  festive  strain  ?  for  with  thee  comes 

The  guide,  the  guardian  of  their  lovely  sports, 

Majestic  Truth  ;  and  where  Truth  deigns  to  come, 

Her  sister  Liberty  will  not  be  far. 

Be  present  all  ye  genii,  who  conduct 

The  wandering  footsteps  of  the  youthful  bard. 

New  to  your  springs  and  shades :  who  touch  his  ear 

With  finer  sounds :  who  heighten  to  his  eye 

The  bloom  of  nature,  and  bdbre  him  turn 

The  gayest,  happiest  attitude  of  things. 

Oft  have  the  laws  of  each  poetic  strain 
The  critic  venw  employed ;  yet  still  unsung 
Lay  this  prime  subject,  though  importing  most 
A  poet's  name :  for  fruitless  is  the  attempt. 
By  dull  obedience  and  by  creeping  toil 
Obscure,  to  conquer  the  severe  ascent 
Of  high  Parnassus.    Nature's  kindling  breath 
Must  fire  the  chosen  genius ;  nature's  hand 
Must  string  his  nerves,  and  imp  his  eagle  wingp, 
Impatient  of  the  painful  steep,  to  soar 
High  as  the  summit ;  there  to  breathe  at  large 
Ethereal  air ;  with  bards  and  sages  did. 
Immortal  sons  of  praise.    These  flattering  scenes 
To  this  neglected  labour  court  my  song ; 
Yet  not  unconscious  what  a  doubuiil  task 
To  paint  the  finest  features  of  the  mind. 
Ana  to  most  subtle  and  mysterious  things 
Give  Goloni,  stzength,  and  motion.    But  the  love 
Of  nature  and  the  Muses  bids  explore. 
Through  secret  paths  erewhile  untrod  by  man, 
The  Mr  poetic  region,  to  detect 


Untasted  springs,  to  drink  inspiring  drangihts, 
And  shade  my  temples  with  unfading  flowen 
CuU'd  from  the  laureate  vale's  profound  leoeaa, 
Where  never  poet  gain'd  a  wreath  before.         [scends 

From  Heaven  my  strains  begin ;  from  Heaven  de- 
The  BMine  of  genius  to  the  human  breast, 
And  love  and  beauty,  and  poetic  joy. 
And  inspiration.    Ere  the  radiant  sun 
Sprang  from  the  east,  or\nid  the  vault  of  night 
The  moon  suspended  her  serener  lamp ; 
Ere  mountains,  woods,  or  streams,  adom'd  the  globe. 
Or  wisdom  taught  the  sons  of  men  her  l<»e : 
Then  liv'd  the  Ahnighty  One ;  then,  de^  redrM 
In  his  unfathom'd  essence,  view'd  the  forms. 
The  forms  eternal  of  created  things; 
The  radiant  sun,  the  moon's  nocturnal  lamp. 
The  mountains,  woods,  and  streams,  the  rolUiig  globe. 
And  wisdom's  mien  celestisL     From  the  first 
Of  days,  on  them  his  love  divine  he  fix'd. 
His  admiration :  till  in  time  complete. 
What  he  admur'd  and  lov'd,  his  vital  smile 
Unfolded  into  being.    Hence  the  breath 
Of  life  informing  ^ch  organic  frame ; 
Hence  the  green  earth,  and  wild  resounding  waves ; 
Hence  light  and  shade  alternate ;  warmth  and  cold ; 
And  dear  autumnal  skies  and  vernal  showen, 
And  all  the  fair  variety  of  things. 

But  not  alike  to  every  mortal  eye 
Is  this  great  scene  unvm'd.    For  since  the  claims 
Of  social  lifeto  difierent  labours  urge 
The  active  powers  of  man !  with  w^  intent 
The  hand  of  nature  on  peculiar  minds 
Imprints  a  difierent  bias,  and  to  each 
Decrees  its  province  in  the  common  toil. 
To  some  she  taught  the  fribric  of  the  spheres. 
The  changefrd  moon,  the  circuit  of  the  stars. 
The  golden  lones  of  Heaven :  to  some  she  gave 
To  v^igh  the  moment  of  eternal  things, 
Of  time,  and  space,  and  fate's  unbroken  chain. 
And  will's  quick  impulse :  others  by  the  hand 
She  led  o'er  vales  and  mountains,  to  explore 
What  healing  virtue  swells  the  tender  veins 
Of  heri)S  and  flowers ;  or  what  the  beams  of  mom 
Draw  forth,  distilling  from  the  difted  rind 
In  balmy  tears.    But  some,  to  higher  hopes 
Were  doitinM ;  some  within  a  finer  nsould 
She  wrought,  and  tempered  with  a  purer  flame. 
To  these  the  Sire  Omnipotent  unfolds 
The  world's  harmonious  volume,  there  to  read 
The  transcript  of  himsdf.    On  everv  part 
They  trace  the  bright  impressions  or  his  hand : 
In  earth  or  air,  the  meadow's  purple  stores. 
The  moon's  mild  radiance,  or  the  virgin's  fbim 
Blooming  with  rosy  smiles,  thev  see  portray'd 
That  uncreated  beauty,  which  delights 
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The  nbd  lupreme.    They  also  fed  her  channsi, 
£iuuiioiur*d ;  they  partake  the  eternal  joy. 

For  as  old  Memnon*8  image,  long  renown'd 
By  fablix^  Nilus,  to  the  quivering  touch 
Of  Titan*8  ny,  with  each  repulsive  etiing 
Consei^ting,  sounded  through  the  warbling  air 
Unbidden  strains ;  even  so  did  nature's  luind 
To  certain  species  of  external  things 
Attune  the  oner  organs  of  the  mind : 
So  the  glad  impulse  of  congenial  powers, 
Or  of  sweet  sounds,  or  fair-proportion'd  form, 
The  grace  of  motion,  or  the  bloom  of  light. 
Thrills  through  imagination's  tender  frame, 
From  nerve  to  nerve :  all  naked  and  alive 
They  catch  the  spreading  rays ;  till  now  the  soul 
At  length  disdoses  every/ tuneftd  spring. 
To  that  harmonious  movement  from  without 
Responaive.    Then  the  inexpressive  stram 
Dinuses  its  enchantment :  fancy  dreams 
Of  sacred  fountains  and  Elysian  groves. 
And  Tales  of  bliss :  the  intellectual  power 
Bends  from  his  awful  throne  a  wondering  ear. 
And  smiles :  the  passions,  gently  soothM  away. 
Sink  to  divine  repose,  and  love  and  joy 
Alone  are  waking;  love  and  joy,  serene 
As  airs  that  fan  the  summer.    O  !  attend. 
Whoe'er  thou  art,  whom  these  delights  can  touch, 
Whose  candid  bosom  the  refining  love 
Of  nature  warms,  O !  listen  to  my  song ; 
And  I  will  guide  thee  to  her  favourite  walks. 
And  teadi  thy  solitude  her  voice  to  hear, 
And  point  h^  loveliest  Ivaturcs  to  thy  view. 

Know  then,  whate*er  of  nature's  pregnant  stores, 
Mliate'er  of  mimic  art's  reflected  forms. 
With  love  and  admiration  thus  inflame 
The  powers  of  fancy,  iier  delighted  sons     / 
To  three  illustrious  orders  have  referr'd ; 
Three  sister  graces,  whom  the  painter's  hand. 
The  poet's  tongue,  confesses ;  the  sublime. 
The  wonderful,  the  faur.    I  see  them  drawn ! 
I  see  the  radiant  visions,  where  they  rise. 
More  lovely  than  when  Lucifer  displays 
His  beaming  forehead  tlirougih  the  gates  of  mom. 
To  lead  the  tram  of  Phoebus  and  the  spring.' 

Say,  why  was  man  so  eminently  rais'd 
Amid  the  vast  creation ;  why  ordain'd 
Through  life  and  death  to  dart  his  piercing  eye, 
With  thoughts  beyond  the  limit  of  his  frame, 
^ut  that  the  Omnipotent  might  send  him  forth 
In  sight  of  mortal  and  immcMrtal  powers, 
As  on  a  boundless  theatre,  to  run 
The  great  career  of  justice ;  to  exalt 
His  generous  aim  to  all  diviner  deeds ; 
To  <£a8e  each  partial  purpose  from  his  breast ;     ' 
And  through  tha  mists  of  passion  and  of  sense. 
And  through  the  tossing  tide  of  chance  and  pain, 
To  hold  his  course  unfiuiltering,  while  the  voiee 
Of  truth  and  virtue,  up  the  steep  ascent 
Of  nature,  calls  him  to  his  high  rewaxd,  [bums 

The  applauding  smile  of  Heaven  ?    Else  wherefore 
In  mortal  bosoms  this  unquenched  hope. 
That  breathes  from  day  to  day  sublimer  things. 
And  mocks  possession  ?  wherefore  darts  the  mind, 
With  such  resistless  ardour  to  embrace 
Majestic  forms ;  impatient  to  be  free, 
Spioning  the  gross  oontroul  of  wilfrd  iriight : . 


Proud  of  the  strong  contention  of  her  toils ; 
Proud  tp  be  daring  ?  Who  but  rather  turns 
To  Heaven's  broad  fire  his  imoonstrained  view 
Than  to  the  glimmering  of  a  waxen  fiame^ 
Who  that,  from  Alpine  heights,  his  labouring  eye 
Shoots  round  the  wide  horizon,  to  survey 
Nilus  or  Ganges  rolling  his  briffht  wave 
Through-  mountains,  plains,  through  empires  black 

with  shade 
And  continents  of  sand ;  will  turn  his  gaie 
To  mvk  the  windings  of  a  scanty  rill 
That  murmurs  at  his  feet  ?    The  high-born  soul 
Disdains  to  rest  her  heaven-arouing  wing 
Beneath  its  native  quarry.    Tir'd  of  earth 
And  this  diurnal  scene,  she  springs  aloft 
Through  fields  of  air ;  pursues  the  flying  storai ; 
Rides  on  the  vollied  lightning  through  &e  heavens ; 
Ot,  yokM  with  whirlwinds  and. the  northern  blast. 
Sweeps  the  long  tract  of  day.    Then  high  she  soars 
The  blue  profound,  and  hovering  round  the  sun 
Beholds  him  pouring  the  redun£uit  stream 
Of  light ;  beholds  his  unrelenting  sway 
Bend  the  reluctant  planets  to  absolve 
The  fated  rounds  of  time.    Thence  far  efius'd 
She  darts  her  swiftness  up  the  long  career 
Of  devious  comets ;  through  its  burning  signa 
Exulting  measures  the  perennial  wheel 
Of  nature,  and  looks  back  on  all  the  stars. 
Whose  blended  light,  as  with  a  milky  zone. 
Invests  the  orient.     Now  amas'd,  she  views 
The  empyreal  waste,  where  happy  spirits  hold. 
Beyond  this  concave  heaven,  their  cabn  abode ; 
And  fields  of  radiance,  whose  unlading  light 
Has  travel'd  the  profound  six  thousand  years, 
Nor  yet  arrives  in  sight  of  mortal  things. 
Even  on  the  barriers  of  the  wwld  untur'd 
She  meditates  the  eternal  depth  below ; 
Till,  half  recoiling,  down  the  headlong  steep 
She  plunges ;  soon  o'erwhelm'd  and  swallow'd  up 
In  that  immense  of  being.     There  her  hopes 
Rest  at  the  fated  goal.    For  fWrni  the  birth 
Of  mortal  man,  the  sovereign  Maker  said^ 
That  not  in  humble  nor  in  brief  delight^ 
Not  bk  the  fading  echoes  of  renown, 
Power's  purple  robes,  nor  pleasure's  flowery  lap, 
The  soul  should  flnd  enjoyment :  but  from  these 
Turning  disdainful  to  an  equal  good, 
Throu^  aU  the  ascent  of  things  enlarge  her  view, 
Till  every  bound  at  lengpth  should  disappear. 
And  infinite  perfection  dose  the  scene. 

Call  now  to  mind  what  high  capacious  powers 
Lie  folded  up  in  man ;  how  far  beyond 
The  praise  cf  mortals,  may  the  etemal  growth 
Of  nature  to  perfection  half  divine 
Expand  the  blooming  soul !  What  pity  then. 
Should  sloth's  unkindly  fogs  depress  to  earth 
Her  tender  blossom ;  dioke  the  streams  of  Uf^ 
And  blast  her  spring !  Far  otherwise  des\gn*d 
Almighty  wisdom ;  nature's  happy  cares 
The  obedient  heart  far  otherwise  incline. 
M^itness  the  sprightly  joy  when  aught  unknown 
Strikes  the  quick  sense,  and  wakes  each  active  power 
To  brisker  measures :  wHnesg  the  neglect 
Of  all  fanuBar  prospects,  though  befield 
With  transport  once ;  th   fond  attentive  gaze 
Of  young  aatonishment  ;^the  sober  seal 
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Of  age,  oommcntiog  OD  prodlfioiu  things: 
For  sudi  the  bounteous  proYidence  of  Hcsven, 
In  evoy  breast  implanting  this  desire 
Of  objects  new  and  stnmge,  to  nige  us  on 
With  unrcmitted  labour  to  puisue 
Those  sacred  stores  that  wait  die  ripening  soul. 
In  tiiith*s  erhanstlfus  bosom.    What  need  woids 
To  paint  its  power  ?  For  this  the  daring  youth 
Breaks  from  his  weeping  mother's  anxious  aims, 
In  foreign  dimes  to  rove :  the  pensiTe  sage, 
Heedless  of  sleep,  or  midnights  harmful  damp, 
Hangs  o*er  the  siddy  taper;  and  untir*d 
The  virgin  follows,  with  enchanted  step. 
The  mazes  of  some  wild  and  wondrous  tale, 
From  mom  till  eve;  anmindfiil  of  her  fbrm. 
Unmindful  of  the  happy  dress  that  stole 
The  wishes  of  the  youth,  when  every  maid 
With  envy  pin'd.    Hcoce,  finally,  by  ni^t ' 
The  village  matron,  round  the  blazing  hearth. 
Suspends  the  infant  audience  with  her  tales, 
Breathing  astonishment !  of  witching  rhymes, 
And  evil  spirits;  of  the  death-bed  call 
Of  him  who  robbM  the  widow,  and  devour'd 
The  oq>han*8  portion ;  of  unquiet  souls 
Risen  from  the  grave  to  ease  we  heavy  guilt 
Of  deeds  in  life  concealM;  of  shapes  that  walk 
At  dead  of  night,  and  dank  their  chains,  and  wave 
The  torch  of  hell  around  the  murderer's  bed. 
At  every  solemn  pause  the  crowd  recoil 
Gazing  eadi  other  speediless,  and  congealM 
With  shivering  sighs :  till  eager  for  the  event, 
Around  the  beldame  all  erect  thev  hang. 
Each  trembling  heart  with  gratenil  terrors  qudl'd. 

But  lo !  disdos'd  in  all  her  smiling  pomp. 
Where  beauty  onwaid-moving  claims  the  verse 
Her  cfaanns  inspire :  the  fredy-flowing  verse 
In  thy  immortal  praise,  O  foim  divine, 
Smodtlis  her  mellafluent  stream.    Thee,  Beauty,  thee 
The  regal  dome,  and  thy  enlivening  ray 
The  mossy  roofs  adore:  thou,  hetSx  sun ! 
For  ever  beamest  on  the  enchanted  heart 
Love,  and  harmonious  wonder,  and  ddight 
Poetic.    Brightest  progeny  of  Heaven  1 
How  shall  I  trace  thy  feabires?  where  select 
The  roseate  hues  to  emulate  thy  bloom  ? 
Haste  then,  my  song,  through  nature's  wide  expanse, 
Haste  then,  and  gamer  all  her  comdiest  wealth, 
Whatever  Inight  spoils  the  florid  earth  contains, 
MHiate'er  the  waters  or  the  liquid  air, 
To  deck  thy  lovdy  labour.    Wilt  thou  At 
With  laughing  autumn  to  the  Atlantic  kles, 
,  And  range  with  him  the  Hesperian  fidd,  and  see, 
Where'er  his  fingers  touch,  the  fruitfU  grove 
The  branches  shoot  with  gold ;  where'er  his  step 
Marks  the  glad  soil,  the  tender  dusters  grow 
With  purple  ripeness,  and  invest  each  hul 
As  witb  the  blushes  of  an  evening  sky  ? 
Or  wilt  thou  rather  stoop  thy  vagrant  plume. 
Where,  gliding  through  his  danghter'shonour^d  shades, 
The  smooth  Peneus  from  his  glassy  flood 
Reflects  purpureal  Tempe's  pleasant  scene  ? 
Fair  Tempo !  haunt  bebv'd  of  sylvan  powers. 
Of  nymphs  and  fauns;  where  in  the  golden  age 
Thev  play'd  in  secret  on  the  shady  brink 
With  ancient  Pan :  while  round  their  choral  steps 
Young  hours  and  genial  gales  with  constant  hand 


ShowerM  blossoms,  odomfs,  ahower'd  amfaniilal  dews. 

And  spring's  Elyaian  bloom.    Her  flowery  store 

To  thee  nor  Tempe  shall  refuse;  nor  watdi 

Of  winged  Hydra  guard  Hesperian  fruits 

From  £y  free  spoU.    O  bear  then,  unreprov'd. 

Thy  smiling  treasures  to  the  green  recess 

Where  youi^  Dione  stays.    With  sweetest  airs 

Entice  her  forth  to  lend  her  angd  form 

For  beauty's  honour'd  image.    Hither  turn 

Thy  graodul  footsteps ;  hither,  gentle  maid. 

Incline  thy  polish'd  forehead :  let  th^  eyes 

Efiiise  the  mildness  of  thdr  azure  dawn ; 

And  may  the  fanning  breeies  waft  aside 

l*hy  radiant  locks :  disclosing,  as  it  bends 

With  airr  softness  from  the  maiUe  neck. 

The  chedc  fair  blooming,  and  the  rosy  Up, 

Where  winning  smiles  and  pleasures  sweet  as  love. 

With  sanctity  and  wisdom,  tempering  Uend 

Their  aoft  allurement.    Then  the  pleasing  force 

Of  nature,  and  her  kind  parental  care, 

Worthier  I'd  sing :  then  all  the  enamour'd  youth. 

With  each  admiring  virgin,  to  my  lyre 

Should  throng  attentive,  while  I  point  on  hi^ 

Where  beauty's  living  image,  like  the  mom 

That  wakes  in  Zephyr's  aims  the  blushing  May, 

Moves  onward :  or  as  Venus,  when  she  stood 

Efiulgent  on  the  peady  car  and  smil'd. 

Fresh  from  the  deep,  and  consdoua  of  her  fomi. 

To  see  the  Tritons  tune  their  vocal  shdb» 

^nd  each  cerulean  sister  of  the  flood 

With  loud  acdaim  attend,  her  o'er  the  waves. 

To  seek  the  IdaUan  bower.    Ye  smiling  band 

Of  youths  and  virgins,  who  through  all  tlie  maze 

Of  young  desire  with  rival  steps  pursue 

This  charm  of  beauty ;  if  the  pleasing  toil 

Can  yield  a  moment's  respite,  hither  turn 

Your  favourable  ear,  and  trust  my  words. 

I  do  not  mean  to  wake  the  glooinj  fonn 

Of  superstition  dress'd  in  wudom's  garb. 

To  damp  your  tender  hopes;  I  do  not  mean 

To  bid  the  jealous  thunderer  fire  the  heavens, 

Or  shapes  infenal  rend  the  groaning  earth 

To  fri(^t  you  from  your  joys:  my  cheeifid  song 

With  better  omens  calls  yon  to  the  fidd, 

Pleas'd  with  your  generous  ardour  in  the  chase. 

And  warm  like  you.    Then  teU  me,  for  ye  know^ 

Does  beauty  ever  ddgn  to  dwdl  where  health 

And  active  use  are  strangers?  Isherdiarm 

Confess'd  in  aught,  whoM  moat  peculiar  enda 

Are  lame  and  £hiitless  ?  Or  did  nature  mean 

This  pleasing  call  the  herald  of  a  lie: 

To  hide  the  shame  of  discord  and  disease. 

And  catch  with  fair  hypocrisy  the  heart 

Ofidlefidth?  Onol  with  better carea 

The  indulgent  mother,  conscious  how  infirm 

Her  offspring  tread  the  paths  of  good  and  iO, 

By  this  illustrious  imase,  in  each  land 

Still  most  iHustrions  where  tiie  object  hslds 

Its  native  powen  most  perfect,  she  by  4iia '  • 

Illumes  the  headstrong  impulM  of  doire, 

And  sanctifies  his  choice.    The  generous  gleiie 

Whose  bosom  smiles  with  verdure,  the  dor  trace 

Of  streams  delidous  to  the  thirs^  soul. 

The  bloom  of  nectar'd  fruitaoe  npe  to  sense^ 

And  every  duum  of  animated  things, 

Are  only  pledges  of  a  state  sinooe, 
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The  iBMfty  and  Older  of  dieir  ftmme, 

When  «u  is  well  tritfain,  wad  etery  end 

AcoompUah'd.    Thus  was  beauty  sent  from  HeaTen, 

The  lovely  xninistiess  of  truth  and  good 

In  this  dark  world :  for  truth  and  good  are  one, 

And  beauty  dweUs  in  them,  and  tluy  in  her, 

With  like  participation.    Wherefore  then, 

O  sons  of  earth  I  would  ye  dissolTe  the  tie  ? 

O  wherefine,  with  a  rash  unpetuous  aim. 

Seek  ye  those  flowery  joys  with  which  the  hand 

Of  lavish  fimcy  paints  each  flattering  scene 

When  beauty  seems  to  dwell,  nor  once  inquire 

Where  is  the  sanction  of  eternal  truth. 

Or  where  the  seal  of  undeceitM  good. 

To  save  your  search.from  folly !  Wanting  these, 

Lo !  beauty  withers  in  your  void  embrace, 

Andjiritfa  the  flittering  of  an  idiot*s  tor 

Did  fimcy  mock  your  vows.    Nor  let  the  gleam 

Of  youthAil  hope,  that  shines  upon  your  hearts, 

Be  chin*d  or  clouded  at  this  awftU  tiuk. 

To  learn  the  lore  of  ondeoeitfiil  good. 

And  truth  eternal.    Though  the  poisonous  dianns 

Of  balefiil  superstition  guide  the  feet 

Of  servile  numbets,  through  a  dreary  way 

To  their  abode,  through  deserts,  thorns  and  mire; 

And  leave  the  wretch«i  pilgrim  all  fbrlom 

To  muse  at  last,  amid  the  ghostly  doom 

Of  graves,  and  hoary  vaults,  and  £ister*d  odls; 

To  walk  with  spectres  throu^  the  midnij^t  shade, 

And  to  the  screaming  owl's  accursed  song 

Attune  the  dreadful  workings  of  his  heart; 

Yet  be  not  ye  dismay'd.    A  gentler  star 

Yoor  lovely  search  iUumines.    From  the  grove 

Where  wisdom  talk*d  with  her  Athenian  sons, 

Gould  my  ambitioas  hand  entwine  a  wreath 

Of  Plato's  dive  with  the  Mantuan  bay. 

Then  should  my  powerful  verse  at  once  dispel 

Those  monkish  horrors;  then  in  li^t  divine 

Disclose  the  Elysian  prospect,  where  the  steps 

Of  those  whom  nature  charms,  through  blooming 

walks. 
Through  fragrant  mountains  and  poetic  streams. 
Amid  the  train  of  sages,  heroes,  bards. 
Led  by  their  winged  genius  and  the  dioir 
Of  lamrelM  science,  and  harmonious  art. 
Proceed  exulting  to  the  eternal  shiine. 
Where  truth  conspicuous  with  her  sister-twins. 
The  undivided  partners  of  her  iway. 
With  good  and  beauty  reigns.    O  let  not  us, 
LttllM  by  luxurious'pleasioe's  languid  strain. 
Or  cnmdiing  to  the  nowns  of  bigot*rage, 
O  let  us  not  a  moment  pause  to  join 
That  godlike  band.    And  if'thesracious  power 
Who  first  awaken*d  my  untutor'dsong. 
Will  to  my  invocation  breathe  anew 
The  tuneful  spirit ;  then  throu^  all  our  paths. 
Ne'er  shall  the  sound  of  this  devoted  lyre 
Be  wanting,  whether  on  the  rosy  mead, 
Mlien  summer  smiles,  to  warn  the  meltmg  heart 
Of  luxury's  allttrement;  whether  firm 
Against  the  tonent,  and  the  stubborn  hill. 
To  urge  bdd  virtue's  unremitted  nerve, 
And  wake  the  strong  divinity  of  soul 
That  cODouers  dumoe  and  fivbe;  or  whether  struck 
For  somiai  of  triumph,  to  prodaim  her  toiki 
Upon  the  lofty  summit,  round  her  brow 


To  twine  the  wreptfa  of  inoorruptive  praise ; 
'To  trace  her  hallow'd  light  through  future  worlds. 
And  bless  Heaven's  image  in  the  heart  of  man. 
Thus  with  a  faithful  aim  have  we  presum'd. 
Adventurous,  to  delineate  nature's  fonn ; 
Whether  in  vast,  majestic  pomp  array'd. 
Or  drest  for  pleasing  wonder,  or  serene 
In  beauty's  rosy  snSle.    It  now  remains. 
Through  various  being's  fidr-proportion'd  scale. 
To  trace  the  rising  lustre  of  her  diarms. 
From  their  first  twUight,  shining  forth  at  length 
To  fuU  meridian  sploidour.    Of  degree 
The  least  and  lowliest,  in  the  dBisive  warmth 
Of  colours  mingling  with  a  random  blaze. 
Doth  beauty  dwell.    Then  higher  in  the  line 
And  variation  of  determin'd  shape. 
Where  truth's  eternal  measures  mark  the  bound 
Of  circle,  cube,  or  ^liere.    The  third  ascent 
Unites  diis  varied  mimetry  of  parts 
With  colour's  bland  allurement;  as  the  pearl 
Shines  in  the  concave  of  its  azure  bed. 
And  painted  shells  indent  their  speckled  wreath. 
Then  more  attractive  rise  the  blooming  forms 
Through  which  the  breath  of  nature  has  infus'd 
Her  ffoiial  power  to  draw  with  pregnant  veins 
Nutritious  moisture  from  the  bounteous  earth. 
In  fruit  and  seed  prolific :  thus  ihe  flowers 
Their  purple  honours  with  the  spring  resume  ; 
And  such  the  stately  tree  with  autumn  bends 
With  blushing  treasures.    But  more  lovely  still 
Is  nature's  chwrm,  where  to  the  full  consent 
Of  complicated  members,  to  the  bloom 
Of  colour,  and  the  vital  change  of  growth. 
Life's  holy  flame  and  piercing  sense  are  given. 
And  active  motion  speadcs  the  temper'd  soul : 
So  moves  the  bird  of  Juno ;  so  the  steed 
With  rival  ardour  beats  the  dusty  plun. 
And  faithful  dogs,  with  eager  airs  of  joy 
Salute  their  fellows.    Thus  doth  beauty  dwell 
There  most  conspicuous,  even  in  outward  shape. 
Where  dawns  the  high  expression  of  a  mind : 
By  steps  conducting  our  enraptur'd  search 
To  that  eternal  origin,  whose  power. 
Through  all  the  unbounded  symmetry  of  things. 
Like  rays  efiUIghig  ttatn  the  parent  sun. 
This  endless  mixture  of  her  diarms  difilis'd. 
Mind,  mind  alone  (bear  witness  .earth  and  Heaven !) 
The  living  fountains  in  itself  contains 
Of  beauteous  and  sublime :  here  hand  in  hand. 
Sit  paramount  Uie  graces ;  here  entfaron'd, 
Cdestial  Venus,  with  divinest  airs, 
Invites  the  soul  to  never-fading  joy. 
Look  then  abroad  through  nature,  to  the  range 
Of  planets,  suns,  and  adamantine  spheres 
Wheeling  unshaken  through  the  void  immense  f 
And  apeak,  O  man  I  does  this  ciq^ous  scene 
With  half  that  kindling  majesty  dilate 
Thv  strong  conception,  as  when  Brutus  rose 
Remlgent  from  the  stroke  of  Caesar's  fate. 
Amid  the  crowd  of  patriots ;  and  hia  ann 
Aloft  extending,  like  eternal  Jove 
When  guilt  brings  down  the  thunder,  call'd  akmd 
On  Tufiy's  name,  and  shook  his  crimson  steel,. 
And  bade  the  father  of  his  country  hail  I 
For  lo !  the  tyrant  prostrate  on  tlie  dust. 
And  Rgme  again  is  free !    Is  aught  so  fair 
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In  all  the  dewy  landscapes  of  the  spring, 

In  the  bright  eye  of  Hesper  or  the  mom, 

In  Nature*8  faiiest  forms,  is  aught  so  fair 

As  virtuous  friendship  ?  as  the  candid  blush 

Of  him  who  strives  with  fortune  to  be  just  ? 

The  graceful  tear  that  streams  for  others*  woes  ? 

Or  the  mild  majesty  of  private  life, 

Where  peace  with  ever-blooming  olive  crowns 

The  gate ;  where  honour*s  libend  hands  efluse 

Unenvied  treasures,  and  the  snowy  wings 

Of  innocence  and  love  protect  the  scene  ? 

Once  more  search,  undismayed,  the  dark  profound 

Wliere  Nature  works  in  secret ;  view  the  beds 

Of  minersl  treasure,  and  the  eternal  vault 

That  bounds  the  hoary  ocean ;  trace  the  forms 

Of  atoms  moving  with  incessant  change 

Their  elemental  round :  behold  the  s^ds 

Of  being,  and  the  energy  of  life 

Kindling  the  mass  with  ever-4ictive  flames 

Then  to  ^e  secrets  of  the  workmg  mind 

Attentive  turn ;  from  dim  oblivion  call 

Her  fleet,  ideal  band ;  and  bid  them,  go ! 

Break  through  timers  barrier,  and  o*eitske  the  hour 

That  saw  the  heavens  created :  then  declare 

If  aught  were  found  in  those  external  scenes 

To  move  thy  wonder  now.    For  what  are  all    . 

The  forms  which  brute  unconscious  matter  wears, 

Greatness  of  bulk,  or  symmetry  of  parts  ? 

Not  reaching  to  the  heart,  soon  feeble  grows 

The  superficial  impulse ;  dull  their  charms. 

And  satiate  soon,  and  pall  the  languid  eye. 

Not  so  the  moral  species,  nor  the  powers 

Of  genius  and  design:  the  ambitious  mind 

There  sees  herself:  by  these  congooial  forms 

ToudiM  and  awakened,  with  intenser  act 

She  bends  each  nerve,  and  meditates  welLpleasM 

Her  features  in  the  mirror.     For  of  all . 

'The  inhabitants  of  earth,  to  man  alone 

Creative  Wisdom  gave  to  lif^  his  eye 

To  truth^s  eternal  measures ;  thence  to  frame 

The  sacred  laws  of  action  and  of  wUl, 

Discerning  justice  from  unequal  deeds. 

And  temperance  from  folly.     But  beyond 

This  energy  of  truth,  whose  dictates  bind 

Assenting  reason,  the  benignant  sire. 

To  deck  the  honourM  paths  of  just  and  good, 

Has  added  bright  imagination's  rays : 

Where  virtue,  rising  from  the  awful  depth 

Of  truth*s  mysterious  bosom,  doth  forsake 

The  unadomM  condition  of  her  birth ; 

And,  dressM  by  fancy  in  ten  thousand  hues, 

Assumes  a  various  feature,  to  attract 

With  charms  responsive  to  each  gazer's  eye, 

The  hearts  of  men.    Amid  his  rural  walk. 

The  ingenious  youth,  whom  solitude  inspires 

With  purest  wishes,  from  the  pensive  shade 

Beholds  her  moving,  like  a  virgin-muse 

That  wakes  her  lyre  to  some  indulgent  theme 

Of  hsxmony  and  wonder :  while  among 

The  herd  of  servile  minds  her  strenuous  form 

Indignant  flashes  on  the  patriot's  eye^ 

And  through  the  rolls  of  memory  appeals 

To  ancient  honour,  or,  in  act  serene 

Yet  watchful,  raises  the  majestic  sword 

Of  public  power,  from  dark  ambition's  reach 

To  guard  the  sacred  volume  of  the  laws. 


Genius  of  ancient  Greece  (  wKom  faldifiil  stepi 
WeUUpleaa'd  I  follow  through  die  sacnd  paths 
Of  Nature  and  of  science;  nurse  divine 
Of  all  heroic  deeds  and  fair  desires ! 
Ol  let  the  breath  of  thy  extended  praise 
Inspire  my  kindling  bosom  to  the  height 
Of  this  untempted  theme.    Nor  be  my  tfaou^ts 
Presumptuous  counted,  if;  amid  the  cahn 
That  soothes  this  vemal  evening  into  smiles, 
I  steal  impatient  from  the  sordid  haunts 
Of  strife  and  low  ambition,  to  attend 
Thy  sacred  presence  in  the  sylvan  shade, 
By  their  malignant  footsteps  ne'er  profen'd. 
Descend,  propitious !  to  my  favour'd  eye; 
Such  in  thy  mien,  thy  warm,  exalted  air. 
As  when  the  Pernan  tyrant,  foil'd  and  stung 
With  shame  and  despoation,  gnash'd  his  teedi 
To  see  thee  rend  the  pageants  of  his  Uirone; 
And  at  the  lightning  of  thy  lifted  spear 
Crouch'd  like  a  slave.    Bring  all  thv  martial  spoils. 
Thy  palms,  thy  laurels,  thy  triumphal  songs, 
Thy  smiling  band  of  aits,  thy  godlike  sires 
Of  dvil  wisdom,  thy  heroic  youth 
Warm  from  the  schools  of  glory.    Guide  my  way 
Through  Mr  Lyceum's  walk,  the  green  retreats 
Of  Academus  and  the  thymy  vale, 
Mliere  oft,  enchanted  wim  Socratic  sounds, 
Ilissus  pure  devolv'd  his  tuneful  stream 
In  gentler  murmurs.    From  the  blooming  store 
Of  these  auspicious  fields,  may  I  unblam'd 
Transplant  some  living  blossoms,  to  adom 
M  V  native  clime :  whue  far  above  the  fli^t 
Of  fancy's  plume  aspiring,  I  unlock 
The  springs  of  ancient  wisdom !  while  I  join 
Thy  name,  thrice-honour'd !  with  the  immortal  praise 
Of  Nature,  while  to  my  compatriot  youth 
I  point  die  hiffh  example  of  thy  sons. 
And  tune  to  Attic  themes  the  British  lyis^ 


When  shall  the  laurel  and  the  vocal  string 
Resume  their  honours  ?  When  shall  we  behold 
The  tuneful  tongue,  the  Promethean  hand. 
Aspire  to  andent  praise  ?  Alas  I  how  faint. 
How  slow,  the  dawn  of  beauty  and  of  troth 
Breaks  the  reluctant  shades  of  Gothic  night 
Which  yet  involve  the  nations !  Long  they  groan'd 
Beneath  the  furies  of  rapadous  force ; 
Oft  as  the  gloomy  north,  with  iron^waims 
Tempestuous  pouring  from  her  froien  caves. 
Blasted  the  Italian  shore,  and  swept  the  wofks 
Of  liberty  and  wisdom  down  the  gulf 
Of  all^evouring  night    As  long  immur'd 
In  noon-tide  darknns  by  the  glimmering  lamp. 
Each  Muse  and  each  fair  sdence  pin'd  away 
The  sordid  hours :  while  foul  barbarian  hands 
Their  mysteries  profan'd,  unstrung  the  lyre, 
And  chain'd  the  soaring  pinion  down  to  earth. 
At  last  the  Muses  rose,  and  spum'd  their  bonds, 
And  wildly  warbling,  scatter'd  as  they  flew 
Thdr  bloonung  wreaths,  from  hit  Valdnsa's  bowers 
To  Amo's  mynle  border,  and  the  shore 
Of  soft  Parthenope.    But  stUl  the  rage 
Of  dive  ambiticm  and  gigantic  power. 
From  public  aims  and  ham  die  busy  walk 
Of  dvil  commerce,  drove  the  bolder  train 
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Of  pcaneCMtfng  icianie  to  the  ceDa, 

Where  itudioui  eue  ooatumei  the  lOent  hoar 

In  shadowy  setiches  and  unfruitful  care. 

Thua  ^9m  their  guardiana  tom^  the  tender  arta 

Of  mimic  fancy  uid  harmonious  joy. 

To  priestly  domination  and  the  lust 

Of  lawless  courts,  their  amiable  toil 

For  three  inglorious  aces  haye  resigned, 

In  vam  reluctant :  and  Torquato*8  tongue 

Was  tunM  for  slavish  psana  at  the  throne 

Of  tinsel  pomp :  and  Raphael's  magic  hrad 

EflusM  its  fair  creation  to  enchant 

The  fond  adoring  herd  in  Latian  fanes 

To  blind  belief:  while  on  their  prostrate  necks 

The  sable  tyrant  plants  his  heel  secure. 

But  now,  behold !  the  radiant  era  dawns. 

When  freedom's  ample  fabric,  fixM  at  length 

For  endless  years  on  Albion's  happy  shore 

In  full  proportion,  once  more  shidl  extend 

To  aU  tne  kindred  powers  of  social  bliss 

A  common  mansion,  a  parental  roof.- 

There  shall  the  virtues,  there  shall  wisdom's  tram. 

Their  ]ong*lost  friends  rejoicing,  as  of  old, 

£mbraoe  the  smiling  family  of  arts. 

The  Muses  and  the  Graces.    Then  no  more 

Shall  vice,  distracting  their  delicious  gifts 

To  aims  abhorr'd,  with  high  distaste  and  scorn 

Turn  ficom  their  charms  t£  philosophic  e]re, 

The  patriot-bosom ;  then  no  more  Uie  paths 

Of  public  care  or  intellectual  toil. 

Alone  by  footsteps  haughty  and  severe 

In  gloomy  state  be  trod :  die  harmonious  Muse 

And  her  persuasive  sisters  then  shall  plant 

Their  shdtering  laurels  o'er  the  black  ascent, 

And  scatter  flowers  along  the  rugged  way. 

Arm'd  with  the  lyre,  already  have  we  dw'd 

To  pierce  divine  philosophy's  retreats. 

And  teach  the  Muse  her  lore ;  already  strove 

Their  long^ivided  honours  to  unite. 

While  temp^aring  this  deep  argument,  we  sang 

Of  truth  and  beauty.    Now  me  same  glad  tsisk 

Impends ;  now  urging  our  ambitious  toil. 

We  hasten  to  recount  the  various  springs 

Of  adventitious  pleasure,  which  adjoin 

Their  grateful  influence  to  the  prime  effect 

Of  objects  grand  and  beauteous  to  enlarge 

Tl^  complicated  joy.    The  sweets  of  sense, 

Do  they  not  oft  with  kind  accession  flow. 

To  raise  harmoniogs  fancy's  native  charm  ? 

So  while  we  taste  the  fragrance  of  the  rose. 

Glows  not  her  blush  the  fairer  ?  While  we  view 

Amid  the  noontide  walk  a  limpid  rill 

Gush  through  the  trickling  herbage,  to  the  thirst 

Of  summer  3rielding  the  delicious  draught 

Of  cool  refreshment ;  o'er  the  mossy  bnnk 

Shines  not  the  surface  clearer,  and  me  waves 

With  sweeter  music  murmur  as  they  flow  ? 

Nor  this  alone ;  the  various  lot  of  life  - 
Oft  from  external  circumstance  «"!«i^?t 
A  moment's  disposition  to  rejoice 
In  thoss  delights,  which  at  a  different  hour 
Would  pass  unheeded.     Fair  the  face  of  spriiig^ 
When  rural  songs  and  odours  wake  the  mom. 
To  every  eye ;  but  how  much  more  to  his 
Round  whom  the  bad  of  sickness  Ions  diflfus'd 
Its  melancholy  gloom  J  how  doubly  nir, 


When  fint  with  fresh^bom  vigour  he  inhaka 

The  bafanv  bveeie,  and  feels  me  blessed  sun 

Warm  at  his  boscnn,  from  the  springs  of  life 

Chaainff  oppressive  damps  and  languid  pain  I 

Or  shaU  1  mention,  whoe  cplestial  truth 

Her  awfiil  light  discloses,  to  bestow 

A  more  majestic  pomp  on  beaut's  frame  ? 

For  man  loves  knowledge,  and  tne  beams  of  truth 

More  welcome  touch  his  understanding's  eye, 

Than  all  the  blandishments  of  sound  his  ear. 

Than  all  of  taste  his  tongue.    Nor  ever  yet 

The  melting  rainbow's  vemal-tinctur'd  hues 

To  me  have  shone  so  pleasing,  as  when  first 

The  hand  of  science  pointed  out  the  path 

In  which  the  sunbeams  gleaming  from  the  west 

Fall  00  the  watery  clou{  whose  darksome  veil 

Involves  the  orient;  and  that  trickling  shower 

Piercing  through  every  crystalline  convex 

Of  clustering  ^wUhops  to  thsir  flight  oppos'd^ 

Recoil  at  length  where  concave  all  behind 

The  internal  surface  on  each  glassy  orb 

Repels  their  forward  paasaee  into  air ; 

That  thence  direct  they  seek  the  radiant  goal 

From  which  their  course  began;  and,  as  they  strike 

In  different  lines  the  gaser's  obvious  eye. 

Assume  a  different  hutre,  through  the  brede 

Of  colours  changing  from  the  sjuendid  rose 

To  the  pale  violet's  dejected  hue. 

Or  shall  we  touch  that  kind  access  of  joy. 
That  springs  to  each  fair  object,  while  we  trace 
Through  afi  its  fabric,  wisdom's  artful  aim 
Disposing  every  part,  and  gaining  still 
By  means  proportion'd  her  benignant  end  ? 
Speak,  ye,  the  pure  delight,  whose  favour'd  steps 
The  lamp  of  science  through  the  jealous  maze 
Of  Nature  guides,  when  haply  you  revol 
Her  secret  honours :  whether  in  the  sky, 
The  beauteous  laws  of  light,  the  central  powen 
That  wheel  the  pensile  planets  round  the  year ; 
Whether  in  wonders  of  the  rolling  deep. 
Or  the  rich  fruiu  of  alLsustuning  earto, . 
Or  fincadjustcd  springs  of  life  and  sense. 
Ye  scan  the  counsds  of  theb  Author's  hand. 

What,  when  to  raise  the  meditated  scene. 
The  flame  of  passion  through  the  struggling  soul 
Deep-kindled,  shows  across  that  sudden  blue 
The  object  of  its  rapture,  vast  of  size. 
With  fiercer  colours  and  a  night  of  shade  ? 
What  ?  like  a  storm  from  their  capacious  hcA 
The  sounding  seas  o'erwhehning,  when  the  might 
Of  these  eruptions,  working  from  the  depth 
Of  Doan's  strong  apprehension,  shakes  his  frame 
Ev'n  to  the  base;  frona  every  nuked  sense 
Of  pain  or  pleasure  dissipating  all 
Opinion's  feeble  coverings,  and  the  veil 
Spun  from  the  cobweb  fashion  of  the  times 
To  hide  the  feding  heart  ?  Then  Nature  speaks 
Her  genuine  language,  and  the  words  of  men. 
Big  with  the  very  motion  of  their  souls. 
Declare  with  what  accumulated  force 
The  impetuous  nerve  of  passion  urges  on 
The  native  weight  and  energy  of  Uungs. 

Yet  more;  her  honours  where  no  beauty  daims, 
Nor  shows  of  go(Ml  the  thirsty  sense  aUure, 
From  passion's  power  alone  our  oatuie  holds 
Essential  pleasure.    Passion's  ^croe  illapsQ 
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Rouset  the  mind's  whole  fabric ;  wHh  supplies 

Of  daily  impulse  keeps  the  elastic  powen 

Intensely  pois*d,  and  poliahes  anew 

By  that  collision  all  the  fine  machine : 

Else  rust  would  rise,  and  foulness,  by  degrees 

Encumbering,  choke  at  last  what  Heaven  designM 

For  ceaseles^mocion  and  a  round  of  toU. 

— ^But  say,  ooes  every  passion  thus  to  man 

Administer  delight  ?  That  name  indeed 

Becomes  the  rosy  breath  of  love ;  becomes 

The  radiant  smiles  of  joy,  the  applauding  hand 

Of  admiration :  but  the  bitter  shower 

That  sorrow  sheds  upon  a  brother's  grave, 

But  the  dumb  palsy  of  nocturnal  fear, 

Or  those  consuming  fires  that  gnaw  the  heart 

Of  panting  indignation,  find  we  there 

To  move  delight? — Then  listen,  while  my  tongue 

The  unaltered  will  of  Heaven  with  faithful  awe 

Reveals ;  what  old  Harmodius  wont  to  teach 

Af  y  early  age :  Harmodius,  who  had  weigh'd 

Within  his  learned  mind  whatever  the  schools 

Of  wisdom,  or  thy  lonely-whifmering  voice, 

O  faithful  nature !  dictate  of  the  laws 

Which  govern  and  support  this  mighty  frame 

Of  universal  being.    Oft  the  hours 

From  mom  to  eve  have  stolen  unmark'd  away, 

While  mute  attention  hung  upon  his  lips, 

As  thus  the  sage  his  awful  tale  began. 

'Twas  in  the  windings  of  an  ancient  wood, 
When  spotless  youth  with  solitude  resigns 
To  sweet  philosophy  the  studious  day. 
What  time  pale  autumn  shades  the  silent  eve, 
Musing  I  rov*d.    Of  good  and  evil  much. 
And  much  of  mortal  man  my  thought  revolv'd ; 
When  starting  full  on  fancy's  gusldng  eye 
The  mournful  image  of  Parthenia's  fate. 
That  hour,  O  long  belov'd  and  laog  deplor'd ! 
When  blooming  youth,  nor  gentlest  wisdom's  arts, 
Nor  Hymen's  honours  gather'd  for  thy  brow, 
Nor  all  thy  lover's,  all  thy  father!s  tears 
Availed  to  snatch  ihee  from  the  cruel  grave ; 
Thy  agonizing  looks,  thy  last  farewell 
Struck  to  the  inmost  feeling  of  my  soul 
As  with  the  hand  of  death.    At  once  the  shade 
More  horrid  nodded  o'er  me,  and  the  winds 
With  hoarser  murmuring  shook  the  branches.    Dark 
As  midnight  storms,  the  scene  of  human  things 
Appear'd  before  me ;  deserts,  burning  sands, 
\vhere  the  parch'd  adder  dies ;  the  ftoien  south ; 
And  desolation,  blasting  all  the  west 
With  rapine  and  with  murder,  tyrant  power, 
Here  sits  enthron'd  with  blood ;  the  baleful  channs 
Of  superstitifMi  there  infect  the  skies. 
And  tum  the  sun  to  horror.    Gracious  Heaven  f 
What  is  the  life  of  man  ?  Or  cannot  these, 
Not  these  portents  thy  awfUl  will  suffice  ? 
That,  propagated  thus  beyonn  their  scope. 
They  rise  to  act  their  crudties  anew 
In  my  afflicted  bosom,  thus  decreed 
The  universal  sensitive  of  pam. 
The  wretched  heir  of  evils  not  its  own ! 

Thus,  I  impatient ;  when,  at  once  efiUs'd, 
A  flashing  torrent  of  celestial  day 
Burst  through  the  shadowy  void.    Witli  slow  descent 
A  purple  cloud  came  floating  through  the  sky, 
And  poia'd  at  length  within  the  circling  tiecs, 


Hung  obvious  to  my  view,  6n  opening  wide 
Its  Ittdd  orb,  a  more  than  human  form 
Emerging  lean'd  majestic  o'er  my  head, 
And  instant  thunder  shook  the  oonsdoos  grove^ 
Then  mdted  into  air  the  liquid  doud. 
Then  all  die  shining' vision  stood  revod'd. 
A  wreath  of  palm  Ids  ample  forehead  bounds 
And  o'er  his  shoulder,  mantling  to  his  knee, 
Flow'd  the  transparent  robe,  around  his  waist 
Collected  with  a  radiant  tone  of  gold 
Ethered;  there  in  mystic  signs  engrav'd, 
I  read  his  office  high  and  sacred  name, 
Genius  of  human  kind.    Appall'd  I  gaz'd 
The  godlike  presence;  for  athwarl his  brow 
Dispkasure,  tempered  with  a  mild  concern, 
IiO(^'d  down  rductant  on  me,  and  his  woids 
Like  distant  thunders  broke  the  murmuring  air. 

Vdn  are  thy  thoughts,  O  diild  of  mortal  birth ! 
And  unpotent  thy  tongue.    Is  thy  short  span 
Capadous  of  this  universal  frame  ? 
Thy  wisdom  all-suffident  ?  Thou,  alas ! 
Dost  thou  aspire  to  judge  between  the  Lord 
Of  nature  and  his  works?  to  lift  thy  voice     ' 
Against  the  sovereign  order  he  decreed 
All  good  and  lovdy  ?  to  blaspheme  the  bands 
Of  tenderness,  innate  and  sooal  love, 
Holiest  of  things !  by  wliidi  the  general  orb 
Of  being,  as  by  adamantine  links. 
Was  drawn  to  perfect  union,  and  sustain'd 
From  everlasting  ?  Hast  thou  fdt  the  panga 
Of  softening  sorrow,  of  indignant  seal 
So  grievous  to  the  soul,  as  menoe  to  wish 
The  ties  of  nature  broken  fWnn  thy  frame ; 
That  so  diy  selfish,  unrdenting  heart 
Might  cease  to  mourn  its  lot,  no  longer  then 
The  wretched  heir  of  evils  not  its  own  ? 
O  fair  benevolence  of  generous  minds ! 

0  man  by  nature  form'd  for  dl  mankind ! 
He  spoke ;  abash'd  and  silent  I  remain'd. 

As  consdous  of  my  tongue's  ofl^oe,  and  awM 
Before  his  presence,  though  my  secret  soul 
Disdain'd  the  imputation.    On  the  ground 

1  fix'd  my  eyes ;  till  from  his  airy  coudi 

He  stoop'd  sublime,  and  touching  with  his  hand 
My  dsTTling  forehead.  Raise  thy  sight,  he  cried. 
And  let  thy  sense  convince  thy  erring  tongue. 

I  look'd,  and  lo !  the  former  scene  was  diang'd  $ 
For  verdant  alleys  and  surrounding  trees, 
A  solitary  prospect,  wide  and  wil<^ 
Rush'd  on  my  senses.    'Twas  a  horrid  pile 
Of  hills  and  many  a  shaggy  forest  miz.'a. 
With  many  a  sable  dilFand  glittering  streaoL 
Aloft  recumbent  o'er  the  hanging  ridge 
The  brown  woods  wav'd ;  wmle  ever  trickling  springs 
Wash'd  from  the  naked  roots  of  oak  and  pine 
The  crumbling  soil ;  and  still  at  every  fall 
Down  the  steep  windings  of  the  channd'd  rock, 
Remurmuring  rush'd  the  congregated  floods 
With  hoarser  inundation ;  till  at  last 
They  reach'd  a  grassy  plain,  which  from  die  skirts 
Of  that  high  desert  spread  her  verdant  lap. 
And  drank  the  gushing  moisture,  where  oonfin'd 
In  one  smooth  current,  o'er  the  lilied  vale 
('karur  than  glass  it  flowed.    Autumnal  spoils 
Luxuriant  bprcacling  to  tlic  rays  of  mom, 
Blush'd  o*cr  the  clitfs,  whose  halfi^ndxding  mound 
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Ab  in  a  lylTan  tliaUic  cadoiM 
That  flowoT  krcL    On  the  river's  hrink 
I  spied  a  fab  paTilion,  which  diiFus'd 
Its  floating  umbnge  *niid  the  silver  shade 
Of  ostcn.    Now  the  western  sun  reveai'd 
Between  two  parting  difis  his  golden  orb, 
And  poar*d  across  uie  shadow  df  the  hills, 
On  rocks  and  floods,  a  yeUow  stream  of  li^t, 
That  eheer*d  the  sdkmn  scene.   My  listening  powers 
Were  aw*d,  and  every  thought  in  silence  hung, 
And  wondeiing  expectation.    Then  the  voice 
Of  that  celestial  power,  the  mystic  show 
Declaring,  thus  my  deep  attention  call'd. 
Inhabitants  of  earth,  to  whom  is  given 
The  gracious  ways  of  Providoice  to  learn, 
Receive  my  sayings  with  a  stediast  ear  :.- 
Know  thed,  the  sovereign  spirit  of  the  world. 
Though,  self-collected  ^rom  eternal  time. 
Within  his  own  deep  essence  he  beheld 
The  bounds  of  true  felicity  complete ; 
Yet  by  immense  benignity  indinM 
To  spread  around  him  that  primeval  joy 
Hliich  fillM  htanself,  he  raisM  hia  jdastic  arm. 
And  sounded  through  the  hollow  depth  of  space 
The  strong  creative  mandate.    Stridight  arose 
These  heavenly  orbs,  the  glad  abodes  of  life, 
Effusive  kindled  by  his  breath  divine 
Through  endless  forms  of  being.    Each  inhal'd 
Prom  him  its  portion  of  die  vital  flame. 
In  measure  such,  that,  from  the  wide  complex 
Of  co-existent  orders,  one  might  rise, 
L>pe  order,  all  involving  and  entire. 
Fie  too  beholding  in  the  sacred  lig^t 
Jf  his  essential  reason,  all  the  shapes 
>f  swift  contingenoe,  all  successive  ties 
^f  action  propagated  through  the  sum 
>f  possible  existence,  he  at  once, 
)own  the  long  series  of  eventful  time, 
>o  fix^d  the  dates  of  being,  so  din>08*d 
To  every  living  soul  of  every  kind 
The  field  of  motion  and  the  hour  of  rest. 
Chat  aU  conspir'd  to  his  supreme  design. 
To  universal  good :  with  fiidl  accord, 
Answering  the  mighty  model  he  had  chossn, 
rhe  best  and  fairest  of  unnumber*d  worlds 
That  lay  from  everlasting,  in  the  store 
>f  his  divine  conceptions.    Nor  content, 
ty  one  exertion  of  creative  power 
lis  goodness  to  reveal ;  through  every  age, 
^hrough  every  moment  up  the  track  of  time, 
[is  parenuhand  with  ever-new  increase 
H  hi^ipiness  and  virtue  has  adoro'd 
'he  vast  harmonious  frame :  his  parent  hand, 
'rom  the  mute  shdl-fish  gasping  on  the  shore, 
'o  men,  to  angels,  to  celestial  minds, 
or  ever  leads  the  genersiioos  on 
'o  higher  scenes  of  being ;  while  supplied 
rom  day  to  d^y  with  his  enlivenii^  breath, 
iferior  orders  in  succession  rise 
'o  fill  the  void  below.    As  flame  ascends, 
s  bodies  to  their  proper  centre  move, 
s  the  pois*d  ocean  to  the  attracting  moon 
•bedient  swells,  and  every  headlong  stream 
^evolves  its  winding  waters  to  the  main ; 
>  all  things  which  have  life  aspire  to  Ood, 
he  8UO  or  being,  boundless,  ununpair^d. 


ICentreofsoQb!  Nor  does  ifaa  fidthftd  vofee 
Of  Nature  cease  to  prompt  their  eager  steps 
Aright ;  nor  is  the  care  of  Heaven  withheld 
From  granting  to  the  task  proportionM  aid  ; 
That  in  their  stations  all  may  peisevere 
To  dimb  the  ascent  of  being,  and  approach 
For  ever  nearer  to  the  life  divine. 

That  rocky  pile  thou  seest,  that  verdant  lawn 
Fresh  water*d  from  the  mountains.    Let  the  scene 
Paint  in  thy  fancy  the  primeval  seat 
Of  man,  and  where  the  will  supreme  oidain'd 
His  mansion,  that  pavilion  fair  difius'd 
Along  the  shady  brink ;  in  this  recess 
To  wear  the  appointed  season  of  his  youth. 
Tin  riper  hours  should  open  to  his  toll 
The  high  communion  of  superior  minds, 
Of  consecrated  heroes  and  of  gods. 
Nor  did  the  Sire  Omnipotent  forg^ 
His  tender  Uoom  to  cherish ;  nor  withheld 
Celestial  footsteps  from  his  green  abode. 
Oft  from  the  radiant  honours  of  his  throne, 
He  sent  whom  most  he  lov*d,  the  sovran  fkir. 
The  eflluenoe  of  his  glory,  whom  he  jjac'd 
Before  his  eyes  for  ever  to  behold  ; 
The  goddess  from  whose  inspiration  flows 
The  toil  of  patriots,  the  delight  of  friends ; 
Without  whose  work  divine,  in  heaven  or  earth, 
Nouffht  lovely,  nought  propitious  comes  to  pass. 
Nor  hope  nor  praise,  nor  honour.    Her  the  sire 
Oave  it  in  charge  to  rear  the  blooming  mind. 
The  folded  powers  to  open,  to  direct 
The  growth  luxuriant  of  his  young  desires, 
And  from  the  laws  of  this  majestic  world 
To  teach  him  what  was  good.    As  thus  the  nymph 
Her  daily  care  attended,  by  her  side 
With  constant  steps  her  gay  companions  stayed : 
The  fiur  Euphrosyne,  the  gentie  queen 
Of  smiles,  and  graceful  gladnpss,  and  delists 
That  cheer  alike  the  hearts  of  mortal  men 
And  powers  immortal.    See  the  shining  pair ! 
Behold,  where  from  his  dwelling  now  msdos^d 
They  quit  their  youthfril  charge,  and  seek  the  skies. 

I  look*d,  and  on  the  flowery  turf  there  stood 
Between  two  radiant  forms  a  smiling  youth. 
Whose  tender  cheeks  displayed  the  vernal  flower 
Of  beauty;  sweetest  innocence  iUum*d 
His  bashfrd  ejres,  and.on  his  polish'd  brow 
Sate  young  simplicity.    With  fond  regBxd 
He  viewM  the  associates,  as  their  steps  they  movM ; 
The  younoer  chief  his  ardent  eyes  detahi'd. 
With  mild  regret  invoking  her  return. 
Bright  as  the  star  of  evening  she  appeared 
Amid  the  dusky  scene.    Eternal  youth 
O'er  all  her  form  its  glowing  honours  bieath'd  ; 
And  smiles  eternsl  from  her  candid  eyes 
Flowed,  like  the  dewy  lustre  of  the  mom 
Effusive  trembling  on  the  placid  waves. 
The  spring  of  heaven  had  shed  its  blushing  spoil* 
To  bind  her  sable  tresses:  full  difius*d 
Her  yellow  mantle  floated  in  the  breexe; 
And  in  her  hand  she  wav*d  a  living  branch 
Rich  with  immortal  fruits,  of  power  to  calm 
The  wrathful  heart,  and  from  the  brightening  eyes 
To  chase  the  doud  of  sadness.    More  sublime 
The  heavenly  partner  mov^d.    The  prime  of  age 
Composed  her  steps.    The  presence  of  a  god. 
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High  OD  the  dtcle  of  her  brow  enthroned, 
FTom  each  majeKtic  motion  cUrted  awe, 
DcTOied  awe !  till  cherished  by  her  lookn. 
Benevolent  and  meek,  confiding  love 
To  filial  rapture  softoi'd  all  the  souL 
Free  in  her  graceful  hand  she  poisM  the  swoid 
Of  chaste  dominion.    An  heroic, crown 
DisplayM  the  old  simplicity  of  pomp 
Around  her  honour'd  head.    A  matron's  robe, 
Wliite  as  the  sunshine  streams  through  vernal  clouds, 
Her  stately  form  invested.    Hand  in  hand 
The  immortal  pair  forsook  the  enamelM  green, 
Ascending  slowly.     Rays  of  limpid  light 
Gleam*d  round  their  path ;  celestial  sounds  were  heard. 
And  through  the  fragrant  air  ethereal  dews 
Distill*d  around  them ;  tUl  at  once  the  clouds 
Disparting  wide  in  midway  sky,  withdrew    - 
Their  airy  veil,  and  left  a  bright  expanse 
Of  empyrean  flame,  where  spent  and  drown'd, 
AfBicted  vision  plungM  in  vain  to  scan 
Wliat  object  it  involv'd.     My  feeble  eyes 
£ndur*d  not.     Bending  down  to  earth  I  stood. 
With  dumb  attention.    Soon  a  female  voice. 
As  watery  murmurs  sweet,  or  warbling  shades. 
With  saoed  invocation  thus  began : 

Father  of  gods  and  mortals  !  whose  right  arm 
With  reins  eternal  guides  the  moving  heavens, 
Bend  thy  propitious  ear.    Behold  wdl  pleas'd 
I  seek  to  finish  thy  divine  decree. 
With  frequent  steps  I  visit  yonder  seat 
Of  man,  tny  offspring ;  from  the  tender  seeds 
Of  justice  and  of  wisdom,  to  evolve 
The  latent  honours  of 'his  generous  frame ; 
TUl  thy  conducting  hand  shall  raise  his  lot 
From  earth's  dim  scene  to  these  ethereal  walks. 
The  temple  of  thy  glory.     But  not  me. 
Not  my  directing  voice  he  oft  requires. 
Or  hears  delighted :  this  enchantine  maid. 
The  associate  thou  hast  given  me,  her  alone 
He  loves,  O  Father !  absent  her  he  craves ; 
And  but  for  her  glad  presence  ever  join'd. 
Rejoices  not  in  mine  :  that  aU  my  hopes 
This  thy  benignant  purpose  to  fulfil, 
I  deem  uncertain :  and  my  daily  cares 
Unfruitful  all  and  vain,  unless  by  thee 
Still  farther  aided  in  the  work  divine. 

She  ceas*d ;  a  voice  more  awful  thus  reply'd : 
O  thou !  in  whom  for  evm  I  delight. 
Fairer  than  all  the  inhabitants  of  Heaven, 
Best  image  of  thy  author !  far  from  thee 
Be  disappointment,  or  distaste,  or  blame ; 
Who  soon  or  late  f^all  every  work  fulfil. 
And  no  resistance  find.    If  man  refuse 
To  hearken  to  thy  dictates ;  or  allur'd 
By  meaner  joys,  to  any  other  power 
Transfer  the  honours  due  to  thee  alone ; 
Tiiat  joy  which  he  pursues  he  ne*er  shall  taste. 
That  power  in  whom  delighteth  ne'er  behold. 
Go  then,  once  more,  and  happy  be  .thy  toil ; 
Go  then !  btlt  let  not  this  thy  smiling  friend 
Partake  thy  footsteps.    In  her  stead,  behold ! 
With  thee  the  son  of  Nemesis  I  send ; 
The  fiend  ahhorr'd  !  whoM  vengeance  takes  account 
Of  sacred  order's  violated  laws. 
Sec  where  he  calls  thee,  burning  to  be  gone, 
^^ierce  to  exhaiuit  the  tempest  of  Hf  wrath 


On  yon  devoted  head.    Bat  thou,  my  cfaUd, 

Control  his  crud  phrensy,  and  protect 

Thy  tender  charge ;  that  when  despair  ahaU  gnap 

His  agonising  bosom,  he  may  learn. 

Then  he  may  learn  to  love  the  gradoos  hand 

Alone  sufiident  in  the  hour  of  ul. 

To  save  his  feeble  spirit ;  then  oonfeas 

Thy  genuine  honours,  O  excelling  fair  I 

\Vhen  all  the  plagues  that  wait  the  deadly  will 

Of  this  avenging  demon,  all  the  storms 

Of  night  infernal  serve  but  to  display 

The  energy  of  thy  superior  charms 

With  mildest  awe  triumphant  o'er  his  rage 

And  shining  dearer  in  the  horrid  gloom. 

Here  ceas'd  that  awful  yoice,  and  aoon  I  fdt 
The  doudy  curtain  of  refreshing  eve 
Was  dosed  once  more,  from  that  immortal  fire 
Sheltering  my  eyelids.    Looking  up,  I  vlew'd 
A  vast  gigantic  spectie  striding  on 
Through  murmuring  thunders  and  a  waste  of  cknids^ 
With  dreadful  action.    Black  as  night  his  brow 
Rdentless  fVowns  involv'd.    His  savage  limbs 
With  sharp  impatience  violent  he  writh'd. 
As  through  convulsive  anguish ;  and  his  hand, 
Arm'd  with  a  sooipion-ladi,  fuU  oft  he  raia'd 
In  madness  to  his  bosom ;  while  his  eyes 
Rain'd  bitter  tears,  and  bdlowing  loud  he  shook 
The  void  with  horror.    Silent  by  his  side 
The  virgin  came.    No  discomposure  stirr'd 
Her  features.   From  the  glooms  which  hung  around 
No  stain  of  darkness -mingled  with  the  beam 
Of  her  divine  effulgence.     Now  they  stoop 
Upon  the  river  bank ;  and  now,  to  nail 
Hiy  wonted  guests,  with  eager  steps  advanc'd 
The  unsuspecting  inmate  of  the  shade. 

As  when  a  famish'd  wolf,  that  all  night  long 
Had  rang'd  the  Alpine  snows,  by  chance  at  mora 
Sees  from  a  diff  incumbent  o'er  the  smcdce 
Of  some  lone  village,  a  neglected  kid 
That  strays  along  the  wild  for  herb  or  spring; 
Down  from  the  winding  ridge  he  sweeps  amain. 
And  thinks  he  tears  him :  so  with  tenfold  rage, 
The  monster  sprung  remorseless  on  his  prey. 
Amaz'd  the  stripling  stood:  with  panting  faKeaat 
Feebly  he  pOur'd  the  lamentable  wail 
Of  hdpless  consternation,  struck  at  onoe, 
And  rooted  to  the  ground.     The  queen  bdidd 
His  terror,  and  with  looks  of  tenderest  caie 
Advanc'd  to  save  him.    Soon  the  tyrant  felt 
Her  awful  power.    His  keen,  tempestuous  attn 
Hung  nerveless,  nor  descended  where  his  rage 
Had  aim'd  the  deadly  blow :  then  dumb  letir'd 
With  sullen  rancour.    Lo !  the  sovran  maid 
Folds  with  a  mother's  arms  the  fainting  boy. 
Till  life  rekindles  in  his  rosy  cheek ; 
Then  grasps  his  hands,  a|id  cheers  him  with  bcr 
toi^e. 
O  wake  thee,  rouse  thy  spuit !  shall  the  spite 
Of  yon  tormentor  thus  appal  thy  heart. 
While  I,  thy  friend  and  guardian,  am  at  hand 
To  rescue  and  to  heal  ?    O  let  thy  soul 
Remember,  what  the  will  of  Heaven  ordains 
Is  ever  good  for  all;  and  if  for  all. 
Then  good  for  thee.    Nor  only  by  the  warmth 
And  soothing  sunshine  of  ddightful  things. 
Do  minds  grow  up  and  flourira.     Oft  misled 
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By  dwt  Uimd  lif^  ^  yo^iig  impnctis'd  Tlews 

Of  rcMon  wander  through  a  fatal  rood, 

Far  from  their  native  aim  $  as  if  to  lie 

Inglorious  in  the  fragrant  shade,  and  wait 

The  soft  access  of  ever-dxding  joys, 

Were  all  the  end  of  being.    Ask  thyself. 

This  pleasing  enrar  did  It  nem  lull 

Thy  wishes  ?    Has  thy  constant  heart  ie^*d 

The  silken  fetters  of  ddidons  ease  ? 

Or  when  divine  Euphrosyne  appearM 

Within  this  dwelling,  did  not  thy  desires 

Hang  &r  below  the  measure  of  thy  fate, 

Wliich  I  revealM  before  thee  ?  and  thy  eyes. 

Impatient  of  my  counsels,  turn  away 

To  drink  the  sofr  effusion  of  her  smiles  ? 

Know  then,  for  this  the  everlasting  sire 

Deprives  thee  of  her  presence,  and  instead, 

O  wise  and  still  benevolent !  ordains 

This  horrid  visage  hither  to  pursue 

My  steps ;  that  so  thy  nature  may  discern 

Its  real  good,  and  what  alone  can  save 

Thy  feeble  spirit  in  this  hour  of  ill 

From  foHy  and  despair.    O  yet  belovM  ! 

Let  not  this  headlong  temnr  quite  overwhelm 

Thy  scatterM  powers ;  nor  fatal  deem  the  rsge 

Of  this  tormentor,  nor  his  proud  assault, 

While  I  am  here  to  vindicate  thy  toil. 

Above  the  generous  question  of  thy  arm. 

Brave  by  thy  fears,  and  in  thy  weakness  strong. 

This  hour  he  triumphs ;  but  confront  his  might, 

And  dare  him  to  the  combat,  then  witli  ease 

I>isarm*d  and  quellM,  his  fierceness  he  resigns 

To  bondage  and  to  scorn :  while  thus  inurM 

By  watehAil  danger,  by  unceasing  toil. 

The  immortal  mhid,  superior  to  his  fiite, 

Amid  the  outrage  of  external  things. 

Firm  as  the  solid  base  of  this  great  world, 

Resu  on  his  own  foundations.    Blow,  ye  winds ! 

Ye  waves !  ye  thunders  !  roll  your  tempest  on  ; 

Shake,  ye  old  pillars  of  the  marble  sky  I 

Till  all  its  orbs  and  all  its  worlds  of  fire 

Be  loosen'd  from  their  seats ;  vet  still  serene. 

The  unconquerM  mind  looks  down  upon  the  wreck; 

And  ever  stronger  as  the  storms  advance, 

Firm  through  Uie  closing  ruin  holds  his  way, 

Mliere  nature  calls  him  to  the  destinM  goaL 

So  spake  the  goddess ;  while  through  all  her  frame 
Celestial  raptures  flowed,  in  everv  wo^ 
In  every  motion  kindling  warmth  divine 
To  seize  who  listen*d.    Vehement  and  swift 
As  lightning  fires  the  aromatic  shade 
In  Euiiopian  fields,  the  stripling  felt 
Her  inspiration  catch  his  fervid  soul. 
And  starting  from  liis  languor  thus  exdaim'd : 

Then  let  the  trial  come  I  and  witness  thou. 
If  terror  be  upon  me ;  if  I  shrink 
To  meet  the  storm,  or  falter  in  my  strength 
When  hardest  it  besets  me.    Do  not  think 
That  I  am  fearful  and  infirm  of  soul. 
As  late  thy  eyes  beheld,  for  thou  hast  changM 
My  nature  ;  thy  commanding  voice  has  wiuL'd 
My  languid  powers  to  bear  me  boldly  on, 
Where*er  the  will  divine  my  path  ordains 
Through  toil  or  peril :  only  do  not  thou 
Forsake  me ;  O  be  thou  for  ever  near. 
That  I  may  listen  to  thy  sacred  voice, 


And  guide  by  thy  decrees  my  constant  feet. 

But  say,  for  ever  are  my  eyes  bereft  P 

Say,  shall  the  fair  Euphrosyne  not  once 

Appear  again  to  charm  me  ?     Thou,  in  Heaven ! 

O  thou  eternal  arbiter  of  things  1 

Be  thy  great  bidding  done :  for  who  am  I, 

To  question  thy  appointment  ?    Let  the  frowna 

Of  this  avenger  every  morn  overcast 

The  eheerfril  dawn,  and  eY&j  evening  damp 

With  double  night  my  dwelling ;  I  will  learn 

To  bail  them  both,  and  unrepining  bear 

His  hateful  presence :  but  permit  my  tongue 

One  glad  request,  and  if  my  deeds  may  find 

Thy  awful  eye  propitious,  O  restore 

The  rosy-festur'd  maid,  again  to  cheer 

This  lonely  seat,  and  bless  me  with  her  smiles. 

He  spoke ;  when  instant  tlirough  the  sable  glooms 
With  which  that  furious  presence  had  involved 
The  ambient  air,  a  flood  of  radiance  came 
Swift  as  the  lightning  flash  ;  the  melting  douda 
Flew  diverse,  and  amid  the  blue  serene 
Euphrosyne  appeared.     M^ith  sprightly  step 
The  nymph  afighted  on  the  irriguous  lawn. 
And  to  her  wondering  audience  thus  began : 

Lo !  I  am  here  to  answer  to  your  vows, 
And  be  the  meeting  fortunate  I  i  come 
With  joyful  tidings ;  we  shall  part  no  more_ 
Hark  !  how  the  gentle  echo  from  her  cell 
Talks  through  we  cliffi^  and  murmuring  o*er  the 

stream 
Repeats  the  accents ;  we  shall  part  no  more. 
O  my  delightful  friends !  well  pleased  on  high 
The  fistther  has  beheld  you,  while  the  might 
Of  that  stem  foe  with  bitter  trial  provM 
Your  equal  doings ;  then  for  ever  spake 
The  high  decree :  that  thou,  cdestial  maid ! 
However  that  grisly  phantom  on  thy  steps 
May  sometimes  dare  intrude,  yet  never  more 
Shalt  thou,  descending  to  the  abode  of  man. 
Alone  endure  the  rancour  of  his  arm. 
Or  leave  thy  lovM  Euphrosyne  behind. 

She  ended ;  and  the  whole  romantic  scene 
Inunediate  vanished ;  rocks,  and  woods,  and  rills. 
The  manding  tent,  and  each  mysterious  form, 
Flew  like  the  pictures  of  a  morning  dream. 
When  sunshine  fills  the  bed.    Awhile  I  stood 
PerplexM  and  giddy ;  till  the  radiant  power 
Who  bade  the  visionary  landscape  rise, 
As  up  to  him  I  turned,  with  gentlest  looks 
Preventing  my  inquiry,  thus  began : 

There  let  thy  soul  acknowledge  its  complaint 
How  blind  1  how  impious  !  There  behold  the  ways 
Of  Heaven*s  eternal  destiny  to  man. 
For  ever  just,  benevolent,  and  wise : 
That  virtue^s  awfiil  steps,  howe'er  pursued 
Hy  vexing  fortune  and  intrusive  pain. 
Should  never  be  divided  from  her  chaste, 
Htnr  fair  attendant,  pleasure.     Need  I  urge 
Thy  tardy  thought  through  all  the  various  round 
Of  this  existence,  that  thy  softening  soul 
At  length  may  learn  what  energy  the  hand 
Of  virtue  mingles  in  the  bitter  tide 
Of  passion  sweUing  with  distress  and  pain, 
I'o  mitigate  tiie  sharp  with  gracious  drops         . 
Of  cordial  pleasure  ?    Ask  the  faithful  youdi. 
Why  tile  c^d  um  of  her  whom  long  he  lov*d 
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So  often  fills  hia  tuna ;  so  often  draws 
His  lonely  footsteps  at  the  silent  hoar 
To  pay  the  mouinful  tribute  of  hia  tears  ? 
O  f  he  will  teU  thee,  that  the  wealth  of  worlds 
Should  ne'er  seduce  his  bosom  to  forego 
That  sacred  hour,  when,  stealing  from  the  noise 
Of  care  and  envy,  sweet  remembrance  soothes 
\Vidi  virtue's  khidest  looks  his  aching  breast. 
And  turns  his  tears  to  rapture.     Ask  the  crowd 
Which  flies  impatient  from  the  village  walk 
To  climb  the  neighbouring  diffii,  when  far  below 
The  cruel  winds  nave  hurPd  upon  the  coast 
Some  helpless  bark ;  while  saoed  pity  melts 
The  genoal  eye,  or  terror's  icy  hand 
Smites  their  diistorted  limbs  and  horrent  hair ; 
While  every  mother  closer  to  her  breast 
Catches  her  child,  and,  pointing  where  the  waves 
Foam  through  the  shattered  vemel,  shrieks  aloud, 
As  one  poor  wretdi  that- spreads  his  piteous  arms 
For  sueoour,  swallow'd  by  the  roaring  surge, 
As  now  another,  dash'd  against  the  rock. 
Drops  lifeless  down :  O !  deemest  thou  indeed 
No  kind  endearment  here  by  nature  given 
To  mutual  terror  and  compassion's  tears  ? 
Ko  sweetly  melting  softness  which  attracts, 
O'er  all  that  edge  of  pain,  the  social  powers 
To  tfaiB  their  proper  action  and  their  end  ? 
— ^Ask  thy  own  heart ;  when  at  the  midni^t  hour, 
Slow  through  that  studious  gloom  thy  pausing  eye 
Led  by  the  glimmering  taper  moves  around 
.  The  sacred  volumes  of  the  dead,  the  songs 
Of  (Grecian  bards,  and  records  writ  by  fame 
Of  Grecian  heroes,  where  the  present  power 
Of  heaven  and  earth  surveys  Aie  immortal  page, 
Even  as  a  father  blessing,  while  he  reads 
The  praises  of  his  son.    If  then  thy  soul. 
Spurning  the  yoke  of  these  inglorious  days. 
Mix  in  3ieir  deeds  and  kindle  with  their  flame ; 
Say,  when  the  prospect  blackens  on  thy  view, 
Wlien  rooted  from  the  base^  heroic  states 
Mourn  in  the  dust,  and  tremble  at  the  frown 
Of  curst  ambition ;  when  the  pious  band 
Of  youths,  who  fought  for  freedom,  and  their  aires. 
Lie  side  by  side  in  gore;  when  ruffian  pride 
Usurps  the  throne  of  justice,  turns  the  pomp 
Of  public  power,  the  majesty  of  rule. 
The  sword,  the  laurd,  and  Uie  purple  robe, 
To  slavish  empty  pageants,  to  adorn 
A  tyrant's  walk,  and  glitter  in  the  eyes 
Of  such  as  bow  the  knee ;  when  honour'd  urns 
Of  patrioto  and  of  chiefs,  the  awful  bust 
And  storied  arch,  to  glut  the  coward  age 
Of  regal  envy,  strew  the  public  way 
With  hallow'd  ruins ;  when  the  Muse's  haunt, 
The  marble  porch,  where  wisdom  wont  to  talk 
With  Socrates  or  Tully,  hears  no  more, 
Save  the  hoarse  jargtm  of  contentious  monks. 
Or  female  superstition's  midnight  prayer ; 
When  ruthless  rapine  from  the  hand  of  time 
Tears  the  destroying  scythe,  with  surer  blow 
To  sweep  the  works  of  glory  from  their  base; 
"Till  desolation  o'er  the  grass-grown  street 
Expands  his  raven  wings,  and  up  the  wall. 
Where  senates  once  the  price  of  monarchs  doomed, 
Hisses  the  glidhig  snake  through  hoary  weeds 
That  clasp  the  mouldering  column ;  thus  defac'd. 


Thu«  widely  moumfVil  when  the  pio^iecl  dirillf 

Thy  beating  bosom,  when  die  patriot's  tear 

Starts  from  thine  eye,  and  thv  extended  aim 

In  fancy  hurls  the  thunderbolt  of  Jcnre^ 

To  fire  the  impious  wreath  on  Philip's  brow, 

Or  dash  Octavius  firom  the  trophied  car; 

Say,  does  thy  secret  soul  repine  to  taate 

The  big  distress  ?  or  wouldst  thou  then  exchange 

Those  heart-ennobling  sorrows  for  the  lot 

Of  him  who  sits  amid  the  gaudy  herd 

Of  mute  barbariana  bending  to  his  nod. 

And  beara  aloft  hia  gold-invested  front, 

And  says  within  himself  '>  I  am  a  king. 

And  wherefore  should  the  cbunorous  voice  of  woe 

Inqrode  upon  mine  ear  ? — **  The  baleful  dregs 

Of  diese  late  ages,  this  inglorious  draught 

Of  servitude  aiul  folly,  have  not  yet. 

Blest  be  the  eternal  ruler  of  the  world ! 

DdBl'd  to  such  a  depth  of  sordid  shame 

The  native  honours  of  the  human  soul, 

Nor  so  effius'd  the  image  of  its  aire. 


What  wonder  therefbre,  since  the  endearing  ties 
Of  passion  link  the  universal  kind 
Of  man  so  close,  what  wonder  if  to  seardi 
This  common  nature  through  the  various  dumge 
Of  sex,  and  age,  and  fortune,  and  the  firame 
Of  eadi  peculiar,  draw  the  buay  mind 
With  unresisted  charms :  the  spacious  west, 
And  all  the  teeming  regions  of  the  south. 
Hold  not  a  quarry,  to  the  curious  flight 
Of  knowledge  half  so  temptins  or  so  fair. 
As  man  to  man.    Nor  only  where  the  smUea 
Of  love  invite ;  nor  only  iriiere  the  applauae 
Of  cordial  honour  turns  the  attentive  eye 
On  virtue's  graceful  deeds.    For  .since  the  < 
Of  things  external  acts  in  difibent  wm 
On  human  apprdiensioos,  aa  the  hand 
Of  nature  temper'd  to  a  diffident  frame 
Peculiar  minds ;  so  haply  where  the  powcn 
Of  fancy  neither  lessen  nor  enlarge 
The  images  of  things,  but  paint  in  all 
Their  genuine  hues,  the  features  which  Aey  ^ 
In  nature;,  there  opinion  will  be  true. 
And  action  right.    For  action  tzeads  the  path 
In  whidi  opinion  sa3rs  he  follows  good. 
Or  flies  frcnn  evil ;  and  opinion  gives 
Report  of  good  or  evil,  as  the  scene 
Was  drawn  by  flmcy,  lovely  or  defonn'd  t 
Thus  her  report  can  never  there  be  true. 
Where  fancy  cheats  the  intellectual  eye 
With  glaring  colours  and  distorted  l^es. 
Is  there  a  man,  who  at  the  sound  of  death 
Sees  ghastly  shapes  of  terror  conjured  up. 
And  black  before  him ;  nought  but  death-bed  groans 
And  fearful  prayers,  snd  plunging  from  the  brink 
Of  light  and  being,  down  the  glomny  air 
An  imknown  depth  ?    Alas !  in  sudi  a  mind. 
If  no  bri^t  forms  of  exoellenoe  attend 
The  image  of  bis  country;  nor  the  pomp 
Of  sacred  senates,  nor  the  guardian  voice 
Of  justice  on  her  throne,  nor  aught  that  wakes 
The  conscious  bosom  with  a  pattiot's  fl 
Will  not  opinion  teU  him,  that  to  die, 
Or  stand  the  hasaid,  is  a  greater  ill  . 
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Than  to  WintT  Ills  country  f  And  in  act 

Will  he  not  choofle  to  be  a  wretch  and  live  f 

Here  vice  begins  then.    From  the  enchanting  cup 

Which  &ncy  holds  to  all,  the  unwary  thirst 

Of  youth  oft  swallows  a  Ciroean  draught, 

That 'sheds  a  baleful  tincture  o*er  the  eye 

Of  reason,  till  no  longer  he  discerns, 

And  only  guides  to  err.    Then  rerd  fbrth 

A  furious  band  that  nnuns  him  ftom  the  thraoe ! 

And  all  is  uproar.    Thus  ambition  grasps 

The  empire  of  the  soul :  thus  pale  revenee 

Unsheaus  her  murdezous  dagger ;  and  the  hands 

Of  lust  and  rapine,  with  unholy  arts. 

Watch  to  overturn  the  hairier  of  the  laws 

That  keeps  them  ftom  their  prey :  thus  all  the  plagues 

The  wicked  bear,  or  p*er  the  trembling  scene 

The  trsgic  Muse  discloses,  under  shapes 

Of  honour,  safety,  pleasure,  ease,  or  pomp, 

Stole  first  into  the  mind.    Yet  not  by  all 

Those  lying  forms  which  fancy  in  the  brain 

Engenders,  are  the  kindling  passions  driven 

To  guilty  deeds ;  nor  reason  bound  in  chains. 

That  vice  alone  may  lord  it  i  oft  adom*d 

With  solemn  pageants,  folly  mounts  the  throne, 

And  plays  her  imot  anticks,  like  a  queen. 

A  thousand  garbs  she  wears ;  a  thousand  ways 

She  wheels  her  giddy  empire. — ho !  thus  far 

With  bold  adventure,  to  the  Mantuan  lyre 

I  sing  of  nature^s  charms,  and  touch  well  pleasM 

A  stricter  note :  now  haply  must  my  song 

Unbend  her  serious  measure,  and  reveal 

In  lighter  strains  how  foQy*s  awkward  arts 

Excite  impetuous  laughter's  gay  rebuke ; 

The  sportive  province  of  the  comic  Muse. 

See !  in  what  crowds  the  uncouth  forms  advance : 
Each  would  outstrip  the  other,  each  prevent 
Our  careful  sear^,  and  oflfer  to  your  gaze 
UnadL'd  his  motley  features^     Wait  awhile, 
My  curious  fHends  I  and  let  us  first  arrange 
In  proper  order  your  promiscuous  throng. 

Behold  the  foremost  band,  of  sloider  thought 
And  easy  faith ;  whom  flattering  fieuxcy  soothes 
With  lying  spectres,  in  themselves  to  view 
Illustrious  forms  of  excellence  and  good. 
That  scorn  the  mansion.     With  exultiiur  hearts 
They  spread  their  spurious  treasures  to  me  sun, 
And  bid  the  world  admire !  but  chief  the  glance 
Of  wishful  envy  draws  their  joy-btight  eyes. 
And  lifis  vrith  self^pplause  each  lordly  brow. 
In  numbers  boundless  as  the  blooms  of  spring, 
Behold  their  glaring  idols,  empty  shades 
By  fancy  gil£d  o'er,  and  then  set  up 
For  adoraSon.    Some  in  learning's  garb, 
With  formal  hand,  and  sable-dnctur'd  gown, 
And  rags  of  mouldy  volumes.    Some  ehte     • 
With  martial  splendour,  steely  pikes  and  swords 
Of  costly  frame,  and  gay  Phcenician  robes 
Inwrought  with  flowery  gold,  assume  the  port 
Of  stately  valour :  listening  by  his  side 
There  stands  a  female  form ;  to  her,  with  looks 
Of  earnest  import,  pregnant  with  amaze. 
He  talks  of  deadly  deeds,  of  breaches,  storms, 
And  sulph'rous  mines,  and  ambush :  then  at  once 
Breaks  iS,  and  smiles  to  see  her  look  so  pale. 
And  asks  some  wondering  question  of  her  fears. 
Others  of  graver  mien ;  ^old,  adom*d 


With  holy  ensigns,  how  sublimf  they  move, 
And  benohig  oft  their  sanctimonious  eyes. 
Take  homage  of  the  simple-mmded  throng ; 
Ambassadors  of  Heaven !  Nor  much  unlike 
Is  he  whose  visage,  in  the  lazy  mist 
That  mantles  every  feature,  hides  a  brood 
Of  politic  conceits  $  of  whispers,  nods. 
Ana  hints  deep-omen'd  with  unwieldy  schemes, 
And  dark  portents  of  state.    Ten  thousand  more 
Prodigious  habits  and  tumultuous  tongues. 
Pour  dauntless  in,  and  swell  the  boasmd  band. 

Then  comes  the  second  order :  all  who  seek 
The  debt  of  praise,  where  watchful  unbelief 
Darts  through  the  thin  pretence  her  squinting  eye 
On  some  retir'd  appearance,  which  bdies 
The  boasted  virtue,  or  annuls  the  applause 
That  justice  else  would  pay.    Here  side  by  side 
I  see  two  leaders  of  the  solemn  train 
Approaching:  one  a  female  old  and  gray. 
With  eyes  demure,  and  wrinkle-furrow'd  brow. 
Pale  as  the  cheeks  of  death;  yet  still  she  stuns 
The  sickening  audience  with  a  nauseous  tale ; 
How  many  youths  her  myrtle^ains  have  worn. 
How  many  virgins  at  her  triumphs  pin'd  I 
Yet  how  resolv'd  she  guards  her  cautious  heart ; 
Such  is  her  terror  at  the  risks  of  love, 
And  man's  seducing  tongue !  The  odier  seems 
A  bearded  sage,  ungentle  in  his  mien. 
And  sozdid  aU  his  habit ;  peevish  want 
Grins  at  his  heels,  while  down  the  gazing  throng 
He  stalks,  resounding  in  magnific  phrase 
The  vani^  of  riches,  the  contempt 
Of  pomp  and  power.    Be  prudent  in  your  seal. 
Ye  grave  associates !  let  the  silent  grace 
Of  her  who  blushes  at  the  fond  regard 
Her  charms  insphe,  more  eloquent  unfold 
The  praise  of  spotless  honour :  let  the  man 
Whose  eye  regards  not  his  illustrious  pomp 
And  ample  store,  but  as  indulgent  streams 
To  cheer  the  barren  soil  and  spread  the  fruits 
Of  joy,  let  him  by  juster  measures  fix 
The  price  of  riches  and  the  end  of  power. 

Another  tribe  succeeds;  deluded  Ions 
By  Bucy's  dazzling  optics,  these  behold 
The  images  of  some  peculiar  things 
With  brighter  hues  resplendent,  and  pourtray'd 
With  features  nobler  far  than  e'er  adomM 
Their  genuine  objects.     Hence  the  fever'd  heart 
Pants  with  delirious  hope  for  tinsel  chaxms ; 
Hence  oft  obtrusive  on  the  eye  of  scoin, 
Untimely  zeal  her  witless  pride  betrays. 
And  serious  manhood  from  the  towering  aim 
Of  wisdom  stoops  to  emulate  the  boast 
Of  childish  toil.    Behold  yon  mystic  form, 
Bcdeck'd  with  feathers,  insects,  weeds,  and  shells ! 
Not  with  intenser  view  the  Samian  sage 
Bent  his  fixt  eye  on  heaven's  intenser  fixes, 
When  first  the  order  of  that  radiant  scene 
Swell'd  his  exulting  thought,  than  this'surveys 
A  muckworm's  entrails,  or  a  spider's  fang. 
Next  him  a  youth,  with  flowers  and  myrSes  crown'd. 
Attends  that  virgin  form,  and  blushing  kneels. 
With  fondest  gesture  and  a  suppliant's  tongue^ 
To  win  her  coy  regard :  adieu,  for  him. 
The  dull  engagements  of  the  bustling  world  I 
Adieu  the  sick  impertinence  of  praise ! 
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And  hope,  and  action  I  for  with  her  alone. 

By  Btreanu  and  shades,  to  steal  these  sighhig  houxs, 

Is  all  he  asks,  and  all  that  fate  can  give ! 

Thee  too,  facetious  Momion,  wandering  here, 

Thee,  dreaded  censor,  oft  have  I  heheld 

Bewilder'd  unawares :  alas  I  too  long 

Flush'd  with  thy  comic  triumphs  and  the  spoils 

Of  sly  derision !  till  on  every  side 

Hurling  thy  random  holts,  offended  truth 

AssignM  thee  here  thy  station  with  the  slaves 

Of  folly.     Thy  once  formidahle  name 

Shall  grace  her  humhle  records,  and  be  heard 

In  scoffs  and  mockery  baijdied  from  the  lips 

Of  all  the  vengeful  brotherhood  around. 

So  oft  the  patient  victims  of  thy  scorn. 

But  now,  ye  gay  !  to  whom  indulgent  fate, 
Of  all  the  Muse*s  empire  hath  assigned 
The  fields  of  folly,  hither  each  advance 
Your  sickles ;  here  the  teeming  soil  affords 
Its  richest  growth.    A  favourite  brood  appears ; 
In  whom  the  demon,  with  a  mother*s  joy. 
Views  all  her  charms  reflected,  all  her  cares 
At  full  repay^d.     Ye  most  illustrious  band ! 
Wlio,  scorning  reason^s  tame,  pedantic  rules, 
And  order^s  vulgar  bondage,  never  meant 
For  souls  sublime  as  yours,  with  generous  zeal 
Pay  vice  the  reverence  virtue  long  usurped. 
And  yield  deformity  the  fond  applause 
Which  beauty  wont  to  cUim ;  forgive  my  song, 
That  for  the  blushing  diffidence  of  youth, 
It  shuns  the  unequal  province  of  your  praise. 

Thus  far  triumphant  in  the  pleasing  guile 
Of  bland  imagination,  folly's  train 
Have  darM  our  search :  but  now  a  dastard  kind 
Advance  reluctant,  and  with  faltering  feet 
Shrink  from  the  gazcr*s  eye ;  enfeebled  hearts 
Whom  fancy  chiUs  with  visionary  fears, 
Or  bends  to  servile  tameness  with  conceits 
Of  shame,  of  evil,  or  of  base  defect. 
Fantastic  and  delusive.     Here  the  slave. 
Who  droops  abashM  when  sullen  pomp  surveys 
His  humbler  habit;  here  the  trembling  wretch, 
Unnerved  and  struck  with  terror's  icy  bolts. 
Spent  in  weak  wailings,  drownM  in  shameful  tears, 
At  every  dream  of  dsungcr :  here  subdued 
By  fhmtless  laughter  and  the  haughty  scorn 
Of  old,  unfeeling  vice,  the  abject  soul, 
Who  blushing  half  resigns  the  candid  praise 
Of  temperance  and  honour ;  half  disowns 
A  freeman's  hatred  of  tyrannic  pride ; 
And  hears  with  sickly  smiles  the  venal  mouth 
With  foulest  licence  mock  the  patriot''s  name. 

Last  of  the  motl  y  bands,  on  whom  the  power 
Of  gay  derision  bends  her  hostile  aim, 
Is  that  where  shameful  ignorance  presides. 
Beneath  her  sordid  banners,  lo !  they  march. 
Like  blind  and  lame.    Whatever  their  doubtful  hands 
Attempt,  confusion  stnught  appears  behind. 
And  troubles  all  the  work.     Through  many  a  maie, 
Perplas'd  they  struggle,  changing  every  path, 
O'ertuming  every  purpose ;  then  at  last 
6it  down  dismay'd,  and  leave  the  entangled  scene 
For  tcoxn  to  sport  with.     Such  then  is  ue  abode 
Of  folly  in  the  mind ;  and  such  the  shapes 
In  which  she  governs  her  obsequious  train. 

Through  every  scene  of  ridicule  in  things 


To  lead  the  tcQoiir  of  my  dtfvious  lay  i 
Through  every  swift  occasion,  which  the  band 
Of  huiehter  points  at,  when  die  mirthful  sting 
Distends  her  sallying  nerves  and  chokes  her  tODgae  | 
What  were  it  but  to  count  each  OTstal  drop 
Which  moming^s  dewy  fingers  on  the  Uooma 
Of  May  distil?  Suffice  it  to  have  said. 
Where'er  the  power  of  ridicule  displays 
Her  quunt-cy'd  visage,  some  incongruous  focm. 
Some  stubborn  dissonance  of  thiitts  oombin'd, 
Strikes  on  the  quick  observer :  wnether  pompi, 
Or  praise,  or  beauty,  mix  their  partial  aaim 
MHiere  sordid  fashions,  where  ignoble  deeds, 
Where  foul  deformity,  are  wont  to  dwell ; 
Or  whether  these  widi  violation  loath'd. 
Invade  resplendent  pomp's  imperious  mien. 
The  charms  of  beauty,  or  the  boast  of  praise. 

Ask  we  for  what  fair  end  the  Almighty  Sire 
In  mortal  bosoms  wakes  this  gay  contempt. 
These  grateful  stings,  of  laughter,  from  disgust 
Educing  pleasure  ?  V^lierefore,  but  to  aid 
The  tardy  steps  of  reason,  and  at  once 
By  this  prompt  impulse  urge  us  to  depress 
The  giddy  aims  of  folly  ?  Though  the  light 
Of  truth  slow  dawning  on  the  inquiring  mind 
At  length  unfolds,  through  many  a  subtle  tie^ 
How  £ese  uncouth  disorders  end  at  last 
In  public  evil !  yet  benignant  Heaven, 
Conscious  how  dmi  the  cUwn  of  truth  appears 
To  thousands ;  conscious  what  a  scanty  pause 
From  labours  and  from  care,  the  wider  lot 
Of  humble  life  affords  for  studious  tiunight 
To  scan  the  maze  of  nature ;  ther^ore  stamp'd 
The  glaring  scenes  with  chwacters  of  scorn. 
As  broad,  as  obvious,  to  the  passing  down. 
As  to  the  letter'd  sage's  curious  eye. 
Such  are  the  various  aspects  of  the  mind : — 
Some  heavenly  genius,  whose  unclouded  thon^its 
Attain  that  secret  harmony  which  blends 
The  ethereal  spirit  with  its  mould  of  clay ; 
Oh !  teach  me  to  reveal  the  grateful  charm 
That  searchless  nature  o'er  the  sense  of  man 
Diffuses,  to  behold,  in  lifeless  things. 
The  inexpressive  semblance  of  hinudf. 
Of  thought  and  passion.    Mark- the  sable  woods 
That  shade  sublime  yon  mountain's  nodding  brow  ; 
With  what  religious  awe  the  solemn  scene 
Commands  your  steps !  as  if  the  reverend  form 
Of  Minos  or  of  Numa  should  forsake 
The  Elysian  seats,  and  down  the  embowering  glade 
Alove  to  your  pausing  eye !  Behold  the  expanse 
Of  yon  gay  landscape,  where  the  silver  clouds 
Flit  o'er  the  heavens  bjfore  the  sprightly  breeze: 
Now  their  gray  cincture  skirts  the  doubtful  sun : 
Now  streams  of  splendour,  through  thdr  opening 
Effulgent,  sweep  from  off  the  gilded  lawn  [veil 

The  aerial  shadows ;  on  the  curling  brook, 
And  on  the  shady  margin's  quivering  leaves 
With  quickest  lustre  glancing ;  while  you  view 
The  prospect,  say,  within  your  cheerful  breast 
Plays  not  the  livdy  sense  of  winning  mirth 
With  clouds  and  sunshine  checquer'd,  while   the 
Of  social  converse,  to  tlie  inspiring  tongue       [round 
Of  some  gay  nymph  amid  her  subject  train. 
Moves  all  obsequious  ?  Whence  is  this  cflfect. 
This  kindred  power  of  such  discordant  things  ? 
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Or  flows  their  scmbknce  from  that  mystic  tone 
To  which  the  new-born  mind^s  harmonious  powers 
At  first  were  strung?  Or  rather  from  the  linics 
Which  artftil  custom  twines  around  her  frame  ? 

For  when  the  dUTerent  images  of  things 
By  chance  combined,  have  struck  the  attentive  soul 
With  deeper  impulse,  or,  connected  long, 
Have  drawn  her  frequent  eye ;  however  dbtinct 
The  external  scenes,  yet  oft  the  ideas  gain 
From  that  conjunction  an  eternal  tie. 
And  sympathy  unbroken.     Let  the  mind 
Rechl  one  partner  of  the  various  league. 
Immediate,  lo !  the  firm  confederates  rise. 
And  each  his  former  station  straight  resumes  t 
One  movement  governs  the  consenting  throng, 
And  all  at  once  with  rosy  pleasure  shine. 
Or  all  are  saddened  with  the  glooms  of  care. 
'Twas  thus,  if  ancient  fame  the  truth  unfold. 
Two  faithful  needles  from  the  informing  touch 
Of  die  same  parent  stone,  together  drew 
Its  mystic  virtue,  and  at  first  conspir*d 
M'^ith  fatal  impulse  quivering  to  the  pole : 
Then,  though  oisjoinM  by  kingdoms,  though  the  main 
RollM  its  broad  suive  betwixt,  and  different'stars 
Beheld  their  wakdiu  motions,  yet  preserv*d 
The  former  friendship,  and  rcmemberM  still 
The  alliance  of  their  bbrth :  whatever  the  line 
Which  once  possessed,  nor  pause,  nor  quiet  knew 
The  sure  associate,  ere  with  trembling  speed 
He  found  its  path,  and  fixM  unerring  there. 
Such  is  the  secret  union,  when  we  fid 
A  song,  a  flower,  a  name  at  once  restore 
Those  long-connected  scenes  where  first  they  movM 
The  attention :  backward  through  her  mazy  walks 
Chiiding  the  wanton  fancy  to  her  scope. 
To  temples,  courts,  or  fields ;  with  all  the  band 
Of  painted  forms,  of  passions  and  designs 
Attendant :  whence,  if  pleasing  in  itself, 
The  prospect  from  diat  sweet  accession  gains 
Redoubled  influence  o^er  the  listening  mind* 
By  these  mysterious  ties,  the  busy  power 
Of  memory  her  ideal  train  preserves 
Entire ;  or  when  they  would  elude  her  watch. 
Reclaims  their  fleeting  footsteps  from  the  waste 
Of  dark  oblivion ;  thus  collecting  all 
The  various  forms  of  being,  to  present 
Before  the  curious  aun  of  mimic  art 
Their  largest  choice :  like  spring's  unfolded  blooms 
Exhaling  sweetness  that  the  skilful  bee 
May  taste  at  will,  from  their  selected  spoils. 
To  work  her  dulcet  food.    For  not  the  expanse 
Of  living  lakes  in  summer^s  noontide  calm. 
Reflects  the  Ixffdcring  shade,  and  sun-bright  heavens, 
With  fairer  semblance ;  not  the  sculptnr*d  gold 
More  faidiful  keeps  the  graver's  lively  tnoe. 
Than  he  whose  birth  the  sister  powers  of  art 
Propitious  viewed,  and  from  hia  genial  star 
Shdl  influence  to  the  seeds  of  fancy  kind ; 
Than  his  attemper'd  bosom  must  preserve 
The  seal  of  nature*    There  alone  unchanged. 
Her  form  remainB.    The  balmy  walks  of  May 
There  breathe  perennial  sweets :  the  trembling  chord 
Retoanda  for  ever  in  the  abstracted  ear. 
Melodious :  and  the  virgin's  radiant  eye, 
Superior  to  disease,  to  grief,  and  time, 
ShlnetwitfaiinbaitiDglusm.    Thus  at  length 


Endow'd  with  aU  that  nature  can  bestow. 

The  child  of  fancy  oft  in  silence  bends 

O'er  these  mixt  treasures  of  his  pregnant  breast. 

With  conscious  pride.     From  them  he  oft  resolves 

To  frame  he  knows  not  what  exceUing  things ; 

And  win  he  knows  not  what  sublime  reward 

Of  praise  and  wonder.     By  degrees,  the  mind 

Feds  her  young  nerves  diute :  the  plastic  powers 

Labour  for  action  :  blind  emotions  heave 

His  bosom,  and  with  loveliest  phrenHy  caught. 

From  earth  to  heaven  he  rolls  his  daring  eye. 

From  heaven  to  earth.    Anon  ten  thousand  shapes, 

Like  spectres,  trooping  to  the  wizard's  caU, 

Flit  swift  before  him.    From  the  womb  of  earth. 

From  ocean's  bed  they  come:  the  eternal  heavens 

Disclose  their  splendours,  and  the  dark  abyss 

Pours  out  her  births  unknown.    With  fixed  gaze 

He  marks  the  rising  phantoms.    Now  compares 

Their  different  forms ;  now  blends  them ;  now  divides. 

Enlarges,  and  extenuates  by  turns ; 

Opposes,  ranges  in  fantastic  bands. 

And  infinitely  varies.    Hither  now. 

Now  thither  fluctuates  his  inconstant  aim. 

With  endless  choice  perplex'd.    At  length  his  plan 

Begins  to  open.     Lucid  order  dawns  ; 

And  as  frvm  Chaos  old  the  jarring  seeds 

Of  nature  at  the  voice  divine  repair'd 

Each  to  its.  place,  till  rosy  earth  unveil'd 

Her  fragrant  bosom,  and  the  joyful  sun 

Sprung  up  the  blue  serene  ;  by  swift  degrees 

Thus  disentan 


his  entire  design 
Emerges.    Colours  mingle,  features  jofn. 
And  Unes  converge ;  the  fainter  parts  retire ; 
The  frdrer  eminent  in  light  advance ; 
And  every  image  on  its  neighbour  smQes. 
Awhile  he  stands,  and  with  a  father's  joy 
Contemplates.    Then  with  Promethean  art. 
Into  its  proper  vehicle  he  breathes 
The  fair  conception ;  which,  embodied  thus. 
And  permanent,  becomes  to  eyes  or  ears 
An  object  asoertain'd  :  while  thus  inform'd, 
The  various  organs  of  his  mimic  skill. 
The  consonance  of  sounds,  the  featur'd  rock. 
The  shadowy  picture  and  unpassion'd  verse. 
Beyond  their  proper  powers  attract  the  soul 
By  that  expressive  semblance,  while  in  sight 
Of  nature's  great  original  we  scan 
The  lively  child  of  art;  while  line  by  line. 
And  feature  af^er  feature  we  refer 
To  that  sublime  exemplar  whence  it  stole 
Those  animating  charms.     Thus  beauty's  palm 
Betwixt  them  wavering  hangs :  applauding  love 
Doubts  where  to  choose ;  and  mortal  man  aspires 
To  tempt  creative  praise.    As  when  a  doud 
Of  gathermg  hail  with  limpid  crusts  of  ice 
Endos'd  and  obvious  to  the  beaming  sun. 
Collects  his  large  efiulgence ;  straight  the  heavens 
With  equal  flames  present  on  either  hand 
The  radiant  visage :  Persia  stands  at  gaze, 
Appall'd ;  and  on  the  brink  of  Ganges  doubts 
The  snowy-vested  seer,  in  Mithra's  name, 
To  which  the  fragrance  of  the  south  shall  bum, 
To  which  his  warbled  orisons  ascend. 

Such  various  bliss  the  welLtun'd  heart  enjoys 
Favour'd  of  Heaven  I  while,  plung'd  in  sordid 
.The  uniedling  vulgar  mocks  tor  boon  divine  t 
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And  hanh  austerity,  ftom  whose  rebuke 
Young  love  and  smiling  wonder  shrink  away 
AbashM  and  chill  of  lieart,  with  sager  frowns 

.  Condemns  the  f«ir  enchantment     On  my  strain, 
Perhaps  even  now,  some  cold,  fastidious  judge 
Casts  a  disdainful  eye ;  and  calls  my  toil. 
And  calls  the  love  and  beauty  which  I  sing. 
The  dream  of  folly.     Thou,  grave  censor !  say. 
Is  beauty  then  a  dream,  beoiuse  the  glooms 
Of  dulness  hai^  too  heavy  on  thy  sense. 
To  let  her  shine  upon  thee  ?  So  die  man 
Whose  eye  ne^er  opened  on  the  light  of  heaven. 
Might  smile  with  soom  while  raptur*d  vision  tells 
Of  the  gay..oolour*d  radiance  flushing  bright 
0*er  all  creation.    From  the  wise  be  far 
Such  gross  unhallowed  pride ;  nor  needs  my  song 
Descend  so  low ;  but  rather  now  unfold. 
If  human  thought  could  reach,  or  words  unfold, 
By  what  mysterious  fkbric  of  the  mind. 
The  dom-fdt  joys  and  harmony  of  sound 
Residt  nom  airy  motion ;  and  from  shape 
The  lovely  phantoms  of  sublime  an^  fair. 
By  what  fine  ties  hath  God  connected  things 
When  present  in  the  mind,  whidi  in  themuMlves 
Have  no  oonnecticm  ?  Sure  the  rising  sun 
O'er  the  cerulean  convex  of  the  sea, 
With  equal  brightness  and  with  equal  warmth 
Might  roll  his  fiery  orb ;  nor  yet  the  soul 
Thus  feel  her  frame  expanded,  and  her  powers 
Exulting  in  the  splendour  she  beholds. 
Like  a  young  conqueror  moving  thiouffh  the  pomp 

.  Of  some  triumphal  day.    When  joined  at  eve. 
Soft-murmuring  streams  and  gales  of  gentlest  breath 
Melodious  Philomela's  wakefixl  strain 
Attemper,  could  not  man's  discerning  ear 
Through  all  its  tones  the  sympathy  pursue ; 
Nor  yet  this  breath  divine  of  nameless  joy 
Steal  dirough  his  veins,  and  fan  the  awaken'd  heart. 
Mild  as  the  breeze,  yet  rapturous  as  the  song. 

But  were  not  nature  still  endow'd  at  large 
With  all  which  life  requires,  though  luiadom'd 
With  such  enchantment  ?  Wherefore  then  her  form 
So  exquisitely  fair  ?  her  breath  perfum'd 
With  such  ethereal  sweetness  ?  whence  her  voice 
Inform'd  at  will  to  raise  or  to  depress 
The  impassion'd  soul  ?  and  whence  the  robes  of  light, 
Which  thus  invest  her  with  more  lovely  pomp 
Than  fimcy  can  describe?  Whence  but  from  thee, 
O  source  iivine  oi  ever-flowing  love. 
And  thy  unmeasur'd  soodness  ?  Not  content 
With  every  food  of  life  to  nourish  man. 
By  kind  illusions  of  the  wondering  sense 
Tnou  mak'st  all  nature  beauty  to  nis  eye> 
Or  music  to  hia  ear :  well  plois'd  he  scans 
The  floodly  prospect ;  and  with  inward  smiles 
Treads  the  gay  verdure  of  the  painted  plain ; 
Beholds  the  azure  eanopy  of  heaven. 
And  living  lamps  that  overi^och  his  head 
With  more  than  regal  splendour ;  bends  his  ears 
To  the  fiin  choir  of  water,  air,  and  earth ; 
Nor  heeds  the  pleasing  error  of  his  thought. 
Nor  doubts  the  paint^  green  or  axure  arch, 
Nor  questions  more  the  music's  mingling  sounds 
Than  space,  or  motion,  or  eteraal  time ; 
So  sweet  he  feels  tfaebr  influence  to  attract 
The  fixed  soul;  to  brighten  the  dull  glooms 


Ofcsre,  and  make  the  destin'd  road  of  life 

Delightful  to  his  feet.     So  fables  tdl. 

The  adventurous  hero,  bound  on  hard  exploits, 

Beh(dds  with  glad  surprise,  by  secret  speUs 

Of  some  kind  sage,  the  patron  of  his  toils, 

A  visionary  paradise  disdos'd 

Amid  the  dubious  wild:  with  streams,  and  shades. 

And  airy  songs,  the  enchanted  landscape  smiles, 

Cheers  his  long  labours  and  renews  his  frame. 

What  then  is  taste,  but  these  internal  powers 
Active,  and  strong,  and  feelingly  alive 
To  cadi  fine  impulse  ?  a  discerning  sense 
Of  decent  and  sublime,  with  quick  disgust 
From  things  deform'd  or  disammg'd,  or  gross 
In  species  ?  This,  nor  gems  nor  stores  of  gold. 
Nor  purple  state,  nor  culture  can  bestow ; 
But  God  alone,  when  first  his  active  hand 
Imprints  the  secret  bias  of  the  souL 
He,  mighty  parent !  wise  and  just  in  all, 
Fred  as  the  vital  breeze  or  light  of  Heaven, 
Reveals  the  charms  of  nature.    Ask  the  swain 
Who  journeys  homeward  iium  a  summer  day*s 
Long  labour,  why,  forgetful  of  his  toils 
And  due  repose,  he  loiters  to  behold 
The  sunshine  gleaming,  as  through  amber  douds^ 
O'er  all  the  western  sky ;  full  soon,  I  ween. 
His  rude  expression  and  untutor'd  airs, 
Beyoiid  the  power  of  language,  will  unfold 
The  form  of  beauty  smUms  at  his  heart, 
Howlovdy !  how  commanding !  But  though  HeaveD 
In  every  breast  hath  sown  these  early  seeds 
Of  love  and  admiration,  yet  in  vain. 
Without  fair  culture's  kind  parental  aid. 
Without  enlivening  suns,  and  genial  showers. 
And  shdter  from  me  blast,  in  vain  we  hope 
The  tender  plant  should  rear  its  blooming  head. 
Or  yidd  the  harvest  promis'd  in  its  spring. 
Nor  yet  will  every  soil  with  equal  stores 
Repay  the  tiller's  labour ;  or  attend 
His  will,  obsequious,  whether  to  produce 
The  olive  or  the  laurd.    Difierent  minds 
Incline  to  different  objects :  one  pursues 
The  vast  alone,  the  wonderful,  the  wild ; 
Another  sighs  fiir  harmony,  and  grace. 
And  gentlMt  beauty.    Hence  when  lightning  fires 
The  ardi  of  He^en,  and  thunders  rock  the  gpround ; 
When  fririous  whirlwinds  rend  the  howling  air, 
And  ocean,  groaning  from  his  lowest  bed. 
Heaves  his  tempestuous  billows  to  the  sky. 
Amid  the  mighty  uproar,  while  below 
The  nations  tremble,  Shakspeare  looks  abroad 
From  some  high  diff  superior,  and  enjoys 
The  demeptal  war.    But  Waller  longs, 
All  on  the  margin  of  some  fiowery  stream 
To  spread  his  careless  limbs  amid  the  cool 
Of  plantane  shades,  and  to  the  listening  deer 
The  tsle  of  slighted  vows  and  love's  disdain 
Resound  soft-warbling  all  the  liveJong  day  s     . 
Consenting  Zephyr  sighs;  the  weeping  riu 
Joins  in  ms  plaint,  n^odious ;  mute  the  groves  ; 
And  hUl  and  dale  with  all  (heir  echoes  momn. 
Sadi  and  so  various  are  the  tastes  of  men. 

O  blest  of  Heaven !  whom  not  the  languid  songi 
Of  luxury,  the  siren  !  not  the  bribes 
Of  sordid  wealth,  nor  all  the  gaudv  spoils 
Of  pageant  honour,  can  seduce  to  leave 
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Those  erer-blooEnliig  sweetii,  which  from  the  store 
Of  natuie  fair  imagination  calls 
To  chaim  the  enlivened  soul  I  What  though  not  all 
Of  mortal  offspring  can  attain  the  heights 
Of  envied  life ;  though  only  few  possess 
Patzidan  tzeasuies  or  Impenal  state; 
Vet  nature's  care,  to  all  her  children  just. 
With  richer  treasures  and  an  ampler  state, 
£ndowB  at  laige  whatever  happv  man 
Will  deiffn  to  uae  them.    His  the  city's  pomp, 
The  ruru  honours  his.    Whate'er  adorns 
The  princely  dome,  the  column  and  the  arch. 
The  breathing  marbles  and  the  sculptured  gold. 
Beyond  the  proud  possessor's  narrow  daim. 
His  tuneful  breast  enjojrs.    For  him,  the  spring 
Distils  her  dews,  and  mm  the  silken  gem 
Its  ludd  leaves  unfolds :  for  him,  the  hand 
Of  autumn  tinges  every  fertile  b^ch 
With  blooming  gold  and  blushes  like  the  mom. 
Each  passing  hour  sheds  tribute  from  her  wings ; 
And  stOl  new  beauties  meet  his  lonely  walk. 
And  loves  unfdt  attract  him.    Not  a  breeie 
Fliea  o'er  the  meadow,  not  a  doud  imbibes  . 
The  setting  sun's  effulgence,  not  a  strain 
From  an  the  tenants  of  the  warbling  shade 
Ascends,  but  whence  his  bosom  can  partake 
Fresh  pleasure,  unreprov'd.    Nor  thence  partakes 
Fresh  pleasure  only :  for  the  attentive  mind, 
By  this  harmonious  action  on  her  powers, 
Becomes  herself  harmonious :  wont  so  oft 
In  outward  things  to  meditate  thecharm 


Of  sacred  cmkL  soon  she  seeks  at  home 

To  find  a  kinored  order,  to  exert 

Within  herself  this  elegance  of  love. 

This  fair  inspir'd  ddi^t :  her  temper'd  powers 

Refine  at  length,  and  every  passion  wears 

A  chaster,  milder,  more  attractive  mien. 

But  if  to  ampler  prospects,  if  to  gaze 

On  nature's  form,  where  negligent  of  all 

These  lesser  graces,  she  assumes  the  port 

Of  that  eternal  majesty  that  weigh'd 

The  world's  foundations ;  if  to  these  the  mind 

Exalts  her  daring  eye;  then  mightier  far 

Will  be  the  change,  and  nobler.    Would  the  forms 

Of  servile  custom  cramp  her  generous  power  ? 

Would  sordid  polides,  the  barbarous  growth 

Of  ignorance  and  rapine,  bow  her  down 

To  tame  pursuits,  to  indolence  and  fear  ? 

Lo !  she  appeals  to  nature,  to  the  winds 

And  rolling  waves,  the  sun's  unwearied  course, 

The  elements  and  seasons :  all  dedare 

For  what  the  eternal  Maker  has  ordain'd 

The  powers  of  man :  we  fed  within  oursdvcs 

His  energy  divine :  he  tells  the  heart. 

He  meant,  he  made  us  to  behold  and  love 

What  he  beholds  and -loves,  the  general  orb 

Of  life  and  being ;  to  be  great  like  him. 

Beneficent  and  active.    Thus  the  men 

Whom  nature's  works  can  charm,  with  God  himself 

Hold  converse ;  grow  familiar,  day  by  day, 

With  his  conceptions,  act  upon  his  plan ; 

And  form  to  his,  the  rdish  of  their  souls. 
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ox  THE  JOEING  OF  A  GOD. 

Hetiilc  ; — the  world  ihut  out ;  thy  thoughts  call 
Imagination's  airy  wing  repress ; —  [home  :^ 

Lock  up  thy  senses ;— let  no  passion  stir ; ^ 
Wake  all  to  reason ; — ^let  her  reign  alone ; 
Then,  in  thy  soul^s  deep  silence,  and  the  depth 
Of  nature's  silence,  mi^ight,  thus  inquire. 
As  I  have  done ;  and  shall  inquire  no  more. 
In  nAtare*8  channel  thus  tlie  questions  run. 

^^  Mliat  am  I  ?  and  ftom  whence  ? — ^.I  nothing  know. 
But  that  I  am :  and,  since  I  am,  conclude 
Something  eternal :  had  there  e*er  heen  nought, 
Nought  still  had  been :  eternal  there  must  be.— . 
But  what  eternal  ?-rWhy  not  human  race  ? 
And  Adaim's  ancestors  without  an  end  ? — 
That's  hard  to  be  conceivM ;  since  every  link 
Of  that  loBg-chain*d  succession  is  so  fnul ; 
Can  every  port  depend,  and  not  the  whole  ? 
Yet  grant  it  ttue ;  new  difficulties  rise ; 
I'm  still  quite  out  at  sea,  nor  see  the  shore. 
Whence  earth,  and  these  bright  orbs  ? — Eternal  too  ? 
Grant  mstter  was  eternal,  still  these  orbs 
Would  want  some  other  father; — much  design 
la  seen  in  all  tfaeir'motions,  all  their  makes ; 
Design  implies  intelligence,  and  art ; 
That  can't  be  from  themselves — or  man :  that  art 
Man  scarce  oan  comprehend,  could  man  bestow  ? 
And  nothing  greater  yet  alJow'd  than  man — 
Who,  motion,  foreign  to  the  smallest  grain. 
Shot  through  vast  masses  of  enormous  weight? 
Who  bid  brute  matter's  restive  lump  assume 
Such  various  forms,  and  gave  it  wings  to  fly  ? 
Has  matter  innate  motion  ?  then  each  atom. 
Asserting  its  indisputable  right 
To  dance,  would  rorm  an  universe  of  dust : 
Has  matter  none  ?  Then  whence  these  glorious  forms 
And  boundless  flights,  from  shapeless,  and  reposed  ? 
Has  matter  more  than  motion  ?  has  it  thought, 
Judgment,  and  genius  ?  is  it  deeply  leam'd 
In  mathematics  ?   Has  it  framM  su(^  laws. 
Which  but  to  guess,  a  Newton  made  immortal  ?— . 
If  so,  how  each  sage  atom  laughs  at  me, 
Who  think  a  clod  inferior  to  a  nuui ! 
If  art  to  form,  and  counsel  to  conduct. 
And  that  with  greater  fax  than  human  skill. 
Resides  not  in  each  block ; — a  Godhead  reigns^ — 
Chrant  then  invisible  eternal  mind ; 
That  granted,  all  is  solved — But,  granting  that, 
Draw  I  not  o*er  me  a  still  darker  doud  ? 
Giant  I  not  that  which  I  can  ne'er  conceive? 
A  being  without  origin,  or  end ! — 
Hail,  human  liberty !  There  is  no  God^ 
Yet,  why  ?  on  either  scheme  that  knot  subsists; 
Subsist  it  must,  in  God,  or  human  race: 


If  in  the  last,  how  many  knots  beside, 
Indi8S(dublc  all  ? — Why  choose  ft  there. 
Where,  chosen,  still  subsist  ten  thousand  more  ? 
Reject  it,  where,  that  chosen,  all  the  rest 
Dispers'd  leave  reason's  whole  horizon  dear  ? 
This  is  not  reason's  dictate,  reason  says ; 
Close  with  the  side  where  one  grain  turns  the  scale  ; 
What  vast  preponderance  is  here !  can  reason 
With  louder  voice  exdaim — Believe  a  God  ? 
And  reason  heard,  is  the  sole  mark  of  num. 
What  things  impossible  must  man  think  true, 
On  any  other  system  !  and  how  strange 
To  disbelieve,  through  mere  credulity  !** 
If  in  this  chain  Lorenzo  finds  no  flaw. 
Let  it  for  ever  bind  him  to  bdief. 
And  where  the  link,  in  which  a  flaw  he  finds  ? 
And,  if  a  God  there  is,  that  God  how  great ! 


AGAINST  PROCRASTINATION. 

Be  wise  to^ay;  'tis  madness  to  defer; 
Next  day  the  fatal  precedent  will  plead ; 
Thus  on,  till  wisdom  is  push'd  out  of  life. 
Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time ; 
Year  after  year  it  steals,  till  all  are  fled. 
And  to  the  merdes  of  a  moment  leaves 
The  vast  concerns  of  an  eternal  scene. 
If  not  so  frequent,  would  not  this  be  strange  ? 
That  'ds  so  frequent,  this  is  stranger  stilL 

Of  man's  minuuilous  mistakes,  this  bean 
The  palm.  That  all  men  are  about  to  live, 
For  ever  on  the  brink  of  being  bom. 
All  pay  themselves  the  compliment  to  think 
They  one  day  shall  not  drivd;  and  their  pride 
On  this  reversion  takes  up  ready  praise. 
At  least  their  own :  thdr  fiiture  selves  applaud ; 
How  excellent  that  life  they  ne'er  will  lead  ! 
Time  lodg'd  in  their  own  hands  is  folly's  vails ; 
That  lodg'd  in  fate's,  to  wisdom  they  consign ; 
The  thing  they  can't  but  ptupose,  they  postpone ; 
'Tis  not  in  foUy,  not  to  scorn  a  fool ; 
And  scarce*  in  human  wisdom,  to  do  moie. 
An  promise  is  poor  dilatory  man,  [deed. 

And  that  through  every  stage:  when  young,   in.. 
In  full  content  we,  sometimes,  nobly  rest, 
Uiumxious  for  ouisdves ;  and  only  wish. 
As  duteous  sons,  our  fathers  were  more  wise. 
At  thirty  man  suspects  himself  a  fool; 
Knows  it  at  forty,  and  reforms  his  plain ; 
At  flfry  chides  ms  infamous  delay. 
Pushes  his  prudent  purpose  to  resolve ; 
In  all  the  magnanimity  of  thought 
Rewdves ;  and  re^resolTes ;  then  dies  the  vuau 
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ODE 

ON  A  DISTAITT  PB08PECT  OF  ETOK  COLLEGE. 

Ve  distant  apizo,  ye  antique  towen, 

That  crown  tne  wateiy  glade, 

Where  grateful  science  still  adoies 

Her  Henx7*8  holy  shade ; 

And  ye,  that  from  the  stately  brow 

Of  Windsor's  heights  th*  expanse  below 

Of  grove,  of  lawn,  of  mead  surrey, 

Whose  tui^  whose  shade,  whoae  flowen  among, 

Wanders  the  hoary  Thames  along 

Ilis  silver-winding  way. 

Ah,  happy  hilla,  ah,  pleasing  shade, 

AK,  fidds  belov'd  in  vain. 

Where  once  my  careless  childhood  strayed,    ": 

A  stranger  yet  to  pain  I 

I  feel  the  galea,  thist  from  ye  blow, 

A  momentarv  bliss  bestow, 

As,  waving  fresh  their  gladsome  wing, 

My  weary  soul  they  seem  to  soothe,  ' 

And,  redolent  of  joy  and  youth. 

To  breathe  a  seoond  springe- 
Say,  father  Thames,  for  thou  hast  seen 

Full  many  a  sprightly  race, 

Disporting  on  thy  margeot  green, 

The  paths  of  pleasure  trace, 

Who  foremost  now  delight  to  cleave 

With  pliant  arm  thy  glassy  wave  ? 

The  captive  linnet  which  enthrall  ? 

What  idle  progeny  succeed 

To  chase  the  rolling  circle's  speed, 

Or  urge  the  flying  ball  ? 

While  some  on  earnest  business  bent 
Their  murmuring  labours  ply 
'Gainst  graver  hours,  that  bfing  consliaint    . 
To  sweeten  liberty ; 
Some  bold  adventurem  disdain 
The  limits  of  their  litUe  reign. 
And  unknown  regions  dare  descry ; 
Still  as  they  run  they  look  behind, 
Thev  hear  a  voice  in  every  wind. 
And  snatch  a  fearful  joy* 

Gay  hope  is  theirs,  by  fancy  fed. 
Less  pleasing  when  possest ; 
The  tear  forgot  as  soon  as  shed. 
The  sunshine  of  the  breast : 
Theirs  buxom  health,  of  rosy  hue : 
Wild  wit,  invention  ever  new. 
And  lively  cheer,  of  vigour  bom ; 


The  thoughtless  day,  the  easy  night. 
The  spiriu  pure,  the  slumbers  li^t. 
That  fly  th*  approach  of  morn. 

Alas,  regardless  of  their  doom, 
The  little  victims  pUy  ! 
No  sense  have  they  of  ills  to  come, 
Nor  care  beyond  to-day. 
Yet  see  how  all  around  them  wait 
The  ministers  of  human  fate. 
And  black  misfonune's  baleful  train. 
Ah,  show  them  where  in  ambush  stand. 
To  seize  their  prey,  the  murderous  band ! 
Ah,  tell  them,  they  are  men ! 

These  shall  the  fury  passions  tear, 
The  vultures  of  the  mind. 
Disdainful  anger,  pallid  fear, 
And  shame  that  skulks  behind ; 
Or  pining  love  shall  waste  their  youth ;. 
Or  jealousy,  with  rankling  tooth. 
That  inly  gnaws  the  secret  heart : 
.  And  envy  wan,  and  faded  care, 
Grim-visag'd  comfortless  despidr. 
And  sonow's  piercing  dart 

Ambition  this  shall  tempt  to  rise, 
Then  whirl  the  wretch  from  high. 
To  bitter  scorn  a  sacrifice, 
And  grinning  infamy : 
The  stinos  of  falsehood  those  shall  try. 
And  hard  unkindness'  alter'd  eye, 
That  mocks  the  tear  it  fbrc'd  to  flow ; 
And  keen  remorse,  with  blood  defil'd. 
And  moody  madness  laughing  wild 
Amidst  severest  woe. 

Lo,  in  the  vale  of  years  beneath 
A  grialy  troop  are  seen. 
The  painful  fiunily  of  death. 
More  hideous  than  their  queen : 
This  racks  the  joints,  this  flres  the  veins. 
That  every  labouring  sinew  strains. 
Those  hi  the  deeper  vitals  rage : 
Lo,  poverty,  to  ml  the  band. 
That  numbs  the  soul  with  iq^  hand. 
And  slow-consuming  ag& 

v.   To  each  his  sufferings ;  all  are  men, 
Condemn'd  alike  to  groan : 
The  tender  for  another's  pain. 
The  unfeeling  for  his  own. 
Yet  ah !  why  ^ould  they  know  their  fiite  ?-^ 
Since  sorrow  never  comes  too  late, 
And  happiness  too  swiftly  Aid.  . 
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Thought  would  destroj  thdr  pwadtse. 
No  more ;  where  ignorance  is  bliaa, 
'TiflfoUy  tobe  wiw. 


HYMN  TO  ADVERSITY, 

Dauohtek  of  Jove,  lelendeas  power. 

Thou  tamer  of  the  human  breast, 

Whose  iron  scourge,  and  torturing  hour, 

The  bad  affiright,  afflict  the  best! 

Bound  in  thy  adamantine  chain 

The  proud  are  taught  to  taste  of  pain. 

And  purple  tyrants  vainly  groan 

With  pangs  unfdt  heSote^  unpitiod,  and  alone. 

When  first  thy  Hre  to  send  on  earth 

Virtue,  his  darling  child,  de^'d, 

To  thee  he  gave  £e  heavenly  birth, 

And  bade  to  form  her  infant  mind. 

Stem  rugsed  nurse;  thy  rigid  lore 

With  pi^enoe  many  a  year  die  bore  t 

What  sorrow  was,  tiiou  bad*Bt  her  know. 

And  from  her  own  she  leam*d  to  mdt  at  odiers*  woe. 

ScarM  at  thy  ftown  terrific,  fly 

Self  pleasing  foDy*s  idle  brood, 

Wild  laughter,  noise,  and  thoughtless  joy, 

And  leave  us  leisure  to  be  good. 

Light  they  disperse,  and  with  them  go 

The  summer  friend,  the  flattering  foe; 

By  vain  prosperity  received. 

To  her  they  vow  thefar  truth,  and  are  again  believM. 

Wisdom,  in  sable  gaib  amy*d, 

Immers'd  in  rapturous  thought  profound. 

And  melancholy,  silent  maid, 

With  leaden  eye,  that  loves  the  ground. 

Still  on  diy  solemn  stqw  attend : 

Warm  chiurity,  the  general  fiiend,    . 

With  justice,  to  herself  severe, 

And  pity,  dropping  soft  the  sadly-pleaahig  tear. 

Oh,  gentlv  on  Ay  suppliant's  head, 
Dnsd  goddess,  lay  thy  diastening  hand ! 
Not  in  thy  goreon  tenon  dsid. 
Nor  circled  wim  the  vengeful  band 
(As  by  the  impious  thou  art  seen) 
With  thundering  voice,  and  threatening  mien. 
With  screaming  honor's  funeral  cry,. 
I>eq^,  and  fdl  disease,  and  ^uuitly  pover^. 

Thy  tern  benign,  O  goddess,  wear. 

Thy  milder  Influence  impart, 

Thy  philosopliic  train  be  there 

To  amen,  not  to  wound  my  heart. 

The  generous  spark  eictinct  revive, 

Teach  me  to  love  and  to  forgive. 

Exact  mv  own  defects  to  scan. 

What  others  are  to  feel,  and  know  myself  a  man. 


ELEGY 

WRITTKH  Iir  A  COUNTRT  CHUSCHTASIK 

The  curfew  tolls  the  kndl  of  paittng  day. 
The  lowing  herds  wind  dowlv  o'er  &  lea. 
The  plowman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way. 
And  leaves  the^ world  to  darlmfss  and  to  mcu 

Nbw  fades  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the  aig^t. 
And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stilbiess  holds. 
Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  dronhig  flight. 
And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  die  distant  fbUs ; 

Save  that,  from,  yonder  ivy-mantled  tower, 
The  moping  owl  does  to  the  moon  complain 
Of  such  as,  wandering  near  her  secret  bower. 
Molest  her  andent  mmtary  reign* 

Beneath  those  ragged  etans,  that  yew  tsee*s  shade. 
Where  heaves  die  turf  in  taiaay  a  mouldering  heap, 
Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid. 
The  rude  tankOun  of  the  hamlet  sleep. 

The  breezy  call  of  inoense-breathing  mom. 
The  swallow  twittering  fsom  the  straw-built  shed. 
The  cock^s  shrill  clarion,  or  the  ecfaoing  horn. 
No  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their  lowly  bed. 

For  them  no  more  the  Uaxing  heaidi  diaU  bum. 
Or  busv  housewife  ply  her  evening  ears  s 
No  children  ran  to  lisp  their  sire*a  retom. 
Or  climb  his  knees  the  envied  loss  to  sfano. 

Ofl  did  the  harvest  to  their  sickle  yidd. 
Their  fiurow  oft  the  stubborn  f^Lebe  has  broke ; 
How  jocund  did  they  drive  thm  team  afield ! 
How  bow*d  the  woods  beneath  tbai  sturdy  stroke ! 


Let  not  ambition  mock  their  useful  toil, 
Theur  homdy  joys,  snd  desdny  obscure ; 
Nor  grandeur  heir  widi  a  disdainful  on^ 
The  short  and  simple  nnals  of  the  ] 


The  boast  of  hcnldry,  the  pomp  of  powor. 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave, 
Await  alike  the  ineviteUe  hour; 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

Nor  you,  ye  proud,  impute  to  these  the  finik. 
If  memory  o*er  their  tomb  no  «npbies  raise. 
Where  through  the  long-drawn  aide,  and  fretted  vault, 
The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praise. 

Can  storied  um  or  animated  bust 
Back  to  its  mansum  csU  the  fleedng  breath  f 
Can  honour's  voice  provoke  the  siMit  duat, 
Or  flattery  soothe  the  dull  cold  ear  of  death  ? 

Periiaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 
Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  eekstial  &k^ 
Hands,  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  haw  away*d. 
Or  wak*d  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyrew 

But  knowledge  to  thdir  eyes  her  ample  page, 
Rich  with  the  spoils  of  tinw,  did  ne'er  unroll; 
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Chin  nmuy  repicfsM  dieir  lioble  mge^ 
And  Roze  the  genial  cuircnt  of  the  tooL 

Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  lertoe 
The  dark  unfathomM  caves  of  ocean  hear  t 
Full  masy  a  flower  is  bom  to  Uuah  unseen, 
And  waste  its^sweetness  on  the  dcMrt  ilr. 

Some  village  Hampden,  that  with  dauntless  breast 
The  little  tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood ; 
Some  mute  ingUnons  Milton  here  may  rest. 
Some  Cromwdl  guiltless  of  his  country's  blood : 

Th*  applauae  of  listening  senates  to  command,' 
The  threats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  despise, 
To  scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land, 
And  read  their  history  in  a  nation's  eyes, 

Their  lot  ferbade :  nor  drcumscriVd  alone 
Their  flowing  virtues,  but  their  dimes  cmfin'd ; 
Forbade  to  wade  through  slaughter  to  a  throne, 
And  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  msnkind ; 

The  struggling  panos  of  conscious  truth  to  hide, 
To  quench  the  hlushes  of  ingenuous  shame. 
Or  heap  the  shriije  of  luxury  and  pride 
With  incense  kindled  at  the  Muae's  flame. 

Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife, 
Their  sober  wishes  never  leam'd  to  stny  $ 
Along  the  cod  sequester'd  vale  of  life 
They  kept  the  noiselets  tenor  of  their  way. 

Yet  ev'n  these  bones  from  insult  to  protect 
Some  firsil  memorial  stffl  erected  nigh. 
With  uncouth  rhymes  and  shapeless  soilpiore  deck'd, 
Implores  the  paesbig  tribute  of  a  sigh. 

Their .  name,   their  years,   spelt  by  th*   unletter'd 

Muse, 
The  place  of  fame  and  elegy  supply: 
And  many  a  holy  text  around  sne  strews. 
That  teach  the  rustic  moralist  to  die. 

For  who,  to  dumb  forgetfulneas  a  prey. 
This  pleasing  anxious  being  e'er  resign'd. 
Left  the  warm  predncts  of  the  cheernd  day,  , 
Nor  cast  one'  longing,  lingering  look  hehiiid  ? 

On  some  ibnd  fafeast  the  parting  soul  relies. 
Some  pious  drops  the  closing  eye  requires ; 
Ev'n  nom  the  tomh  the  voice  of  nature  criies, 
Ev'n  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires. 

For  thee,  who,  mindftil  of  th*  unhonour'd  dead, 
|>ost  in  these  Unes  their  artless  tale  relate; 
If  chance,  hy  lonely  contemplation  led, 
Some  kindred  spirit  shall  inquire  thy  fiite : 

Haply  some  hoery^headed  swain  may  say. 
Oft  have  we  seen  him  at  the  peep  of  dawn 
Brushing  with  hasty  stnw  the  dews  away. 
To  meet  the  son  upon  the  upland  lawn. 

''  There  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech. 
That  wreathes  its  old  fantastic  roots  so  high. 


His  listless  length  at  noontide  would  he  stictdi, 
And  pore  upon  the  \^nok  that  babhles  by. 

*^  Hard  by  joa.  wood,  now  smiling  as  in  scorn. 
Muttering  lus  wayward  fancies  he  would  rove, 
Now  drooping  woful  wan,  like  one  forloni. 
Or  craz'd  with  care,  ^or  cross'd  in  hopeless  love. 

**  One  mom  I  miss'd  him  on  the  custom'd  hill, 
Along  the  heath  and  near  his  fiivourite  tree. 
Another  came;  nor  jret  beside  the  rill, 
Nor  up  the  lawn,  nor  at  the  wood  was  he; 

'^  The  next,  with  dirges  due  in  sad  array. 
Slow  through  the  church- way  padi  we  saw  him  borne. 
Approach  and  sead  (for  thou  canst  read)  the  lay, 
Oray'd  on  the  stone  beneath  yon  aged  tnom." 

THE  EPITAPH. 

Here  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  earth 
A  youth  to  fortune  and  to  lame  wiknown, 
Faur  sdenoe  frown'd  not  on  his  humble  birth, 
And  nylanchftly  mark'd  him  for  her  own. 

Large  was  his  bounty,  and  his  soul  shioere, 

Heaven  did  a  recompense  as  largdy  send ; 

He  gave  to  miseiy  all  he  had,  a  tear ; 

He  gain'd  from  Heaven  ('twas  all  he  wish'd)  a  friend. 

No  farther  seek  his  merits  to  disclose. 
Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode, 
(There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose), 
The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God. 


THE  PBOGRESS  OF  POSSV. 

A  PINDARIC   ODE. 

Awake,  i^olian  lyre,  awake, 
And  give  to  rapture  all  thy  tremhling  strings. 
From  Hehoon's  harmonious  q^iings 
A  thousand  rilb  their  mazy  progress  take : 
The  lauffhing  flowers,  that  round  tibem  Uow, 
Drink  life  and  fragrance  as  they  fiow. 
Now  the  rich  stream  of  music  winds  along, 
Deep,  majestic,  smooth,  and  strong, 
Through  verdant  vales,  and  Ceres'  golden  reign  i 
Now  rollinff  down  the  steep  amain. 
Headlong,  impetuous,  see  ifpour ; 
The  rocks  and  nodding  groves  re.bellow  to  the  roar, 

O  sovereign  of  the  willing  soul  1  . 
Parent  of  sweet  and  solemn-breathing  airs, 
Enchiuiting  shell !  the  sullen  cares. 
And  frantic  passions,  hear  thy  soft  controul. 
On  Thracta's  hills  the  lord  of  war 
Has  curb'd  the  fury  of  his  car. 
And  dropp'd  his  tmrsty  lance  at  thy  command. 
Perching  on  the  soepter^d  hand 
Of  Jove,  thy  magic  lulls  the  feather'd  king. 
With  ruffled  plume,  and  fiagging  wingi 
Quench'd  in  dark  clouds  of  slumber  lie 
The  terror  of  his  beak,  and  lightning  of  his  eye. 

Thee  the  voice,  the  dance,  obey, 
Tempcr'd  to  thy  warbled  lay. 
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0*er  Idalia*s  vdvet-gieen 

The  nMT-crowiied  lores  are  leen, 

On  Cjrtneiea'fl  day. 

With  antic  spoarts,  and  blue^M  pteasiiKBy 

Friskiog  light  in  frolic  measures ; 

Now  ponuing,  now  retreating. 

Now  in  circling  troops  they  meet: 

To  brisk  notes  in  cadence  beating. 

Glance  their  many.twinkling  feet. 

Slow  melting  strains  theur  qaeen's  approach  dedaze : 

Where'er  she  turns,  the  graces  homaoe  pay. 

With  arms  sublime,  that  float  upon  Uie  air. 

In  gliding  state  she  wins  her  easy  way ; 

O'er  her  waim  cheek,  and  rising  bosom,  move 

The  blomn  of  young  desire,  and  purple  light  of  love. 

Man's  feeble  race  what  ills  await, 
Labour,  and  penury,  the  racks  of  pain, 
Disease,  and  soROw's  weeping  train. 
And  death,  sad  refuge  from  ue  stonns  of  fate ! 
The  fond  complaint,  my  song,  disprove, 
And  justify  the  laws  of  Jove. 
Say,  has  he  given  in  vain  the  heavenly  Muse  ? 
Nig^t,  and  all  her  sickly  dews, 
Her  spectres  wan,  and  biods  of  boding  cry. 
He  gives  to  range  the  dresry  sky ; 
Till  down  the  eastern  difia  afar 
Hyperion's  march  they  spy,  and  glittering  shaftsof  war. 

In  climes  beyond  the  solar  road. 
Where  shaggy  forms  o'er  ice-built  mountains  roam. 
The  Muse  has  brolce  the  twilighugloom. 
To  cheer  the  shivering  native's  duU  abode. 
And  oft,  beneath  the  odorous  shade 
Of  Chili's  boundless  forests  kid. 
She  deigns  to  hear  the  savage  youth  repeat, 
In  loose  numbers  wildly  sweet, 
Their  feather^inctor'd  chiefs,  and  dusky  loves. 
Her  track,  where'er  the  goddess  roves. 
Glory  pursues,  and  generous  shame, 
Th'  unconquerable  mind,  and  freedom's  holy  flame. 

Woods,  that  wave  o'er  Delphi's  steep. 
Isles,  that  crown  th'  iEgean  deep, 
Fields,  that  cool  Ilissus  laves, 
Or  where  Meander's  amber  waves 
In  lingering  labyrinths  creep, 
Howdo  your  tuneful  echoes  languish 
Mute,  but  to  the  voice  of  anguiM  ? 
Where  each  qld  poetic  mountain 
Inspiration  breatti'd  around ; 
Every  shade  and  hallow'd  fountain 
Murmur'd  deep  a  solemn  sound  : 
Till  the  sad  Nine,  in  Greece's  evil  hour. 
Left  their  Parnassus  for  the  Latian  plahis. 
Alike  they  scorn  the  pomp  of  t3rrant  power, 
'  And  coward  vice  that  revels  in  her  chains. 
When  Latium  had  her  lofty  spirit  lost. 
They  sought,  O  Albion!  next  thy  sea-endrded 


Far  from  the  sun  and  summer-gale. 
In  tliy  green  lap  was  nature's  darling  laid,^ 
What  time,  where  ludd  Avon  stray'd. 
To  him  the  mighty  motlier  did  unveil 
Her  awful  face :  The  dauntless  child 
Stretch'd  forth  his  little  arms,  and  smilM. 


This  pencil  take  (she  sud)  wfaoae  coknnt 

Richly  punt  the  vemal  year: 

Thine  too  these  gdden  keys,  immortal  boy ! 

This  can  unlock  the  gates  oif  joy ; 

Of  horror  that,  and  thrilling  fears, 

Or  ope  the  saacd  sooroe  of  sympathetae 


Nor  second  he,  that  rode  sublime 
Upon  the  aeraph- wings  of  ecstasy^ 
The  secrets  of  th'  abyss  to  spy. 
He  pass'd  the  flaming  bounas  of  place  and  time  : 
The  living  throne,  the  sapphire-blaie. 
Where  anflds  tremble  while  they  gaxe, 
He  saw :  but,  blasted  with  excess  of  light, 
Clos'd  his  eyes  in  endless  night. 
Behold,  where  Dryden's  less  presumptuoos  car 
Wide  o'er  the  Adds  of  glory  bear 
Two  coursers  of  ethereal  race,  [pM^ 

With  necks  in  thunder  doth'd,  and  lang-naoundiog 

Hark,  his  hands  the  lyre  explore ! 
Bright-ey'd  Fancy  hovering  o'er 
Scatters  from  her  pictur'd  um. 
Thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  burn. 
But  an  I  'tis  heard  no  more. — 
O  lyre  divine !  what  daring  spirit 
Wakes  thee  now  ?  though  he  inherit 
Nor  the  pride,  nor  ample  pinion, 
That  the  Thd)an  eagle  bear. 
Sailing  with  supreme  dominion 
Through  the  azure  deep  of  air : 
Yet  oft  before  his  infant  eves  would  run 
Such  forms,  as  glitter  in  the  Muse's  ray 
With  orient  hues,  unborrow'd  of  the  sun ; 
Yet  shall  he  mount,  and  keep  his  distant  way 
Beyond  the  limits  of  a  vulgar  fate, 
Beneath  the  good  how  far — but  far  above  the  great* 


THE  BARD. 
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'^  Ruin  seiie  thee,  ruthless  king ! 
Confusion  on  thy  banners  wait. 
Though,  fann'd  by  conquest's  oimson  wing. 
They  mock  the  air  with  idle  state. 
Hdm,  nor  hauberk's  twisted  mail. 
Nor  e'en  thy  virtues,  tyrant,  shall  avail 
To  save  thy  secret  soul  from  nightly  fears. 
From  Cambria's  curse,  fjom  C«anbna's  tears  !'* 
Such  were  the  sounds  that  o'er  the  created  pride 
Of  the  first  Edward  scatter'd  wild  dismay. 
As  down  the  steep  of  Snowdon's  shaggy  side 
He  wound  with  toilsome  march  his  long  array. 
Stout  Gloster  stood  aghast  in  speechless  txanoe: 
To  arms !  cried  Mortimer,  and  couch'd  his  quivering 
lance. 

On  a  rock,  whose  haughty  brow 
Frowns  o'er  old  Conway's  foaming  flood, 
Kob'd  in  the  sable  garb  of  woe. 
With  haggard  eyes  the  poet  stood ; 
(Loose  bis  beard,  and  hoary  hair, 
Strcam'd,  like  a  meteor,  to  the  troubled  air,) 
And  with  a  master's  haiid,  and  prophet's  fire, 
Struck  the  deep  so^ows  of  his  lyre. 
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^  Uari^  hcfw  each  giant  oak,  and  desert  cave, 

Sighs  to  the  tonent^s  awful  voice  beneath ! 

O^er  thee,  O  king !  their  hundred  aims  they  weave, 

Revenge  on  thee  in  hoarser  munnuiB  breathe ; 

Vocal  no  more,  since  Cambria's  fatal  day, 

To  high-born  Hoei*s  harp,  or  soft  Llewellyn^s  lay. 

«  Cold  is  Cadwa]lo*s  tongue, 
That  hushM  the  stormy  main ; 
Brave  Urien  sleeps  upon  his  craggy  bed : 
Mountains,  ye  mourn  in  vain    ' 
Modred,  whose  magic  song 
Made  huge  Plinlimmon  bow  his  doud-top'd  hea^* 
On  dreary  Arvon's  shore  they  lie, 
Smear*d  with  gore,  and  ghastly  pale : 
Far,  far  aloof  th'  affin'ghted  ravens  sail : 
The  famished  eagle  screams  and  passes  by. 
Dear  lost  companions  of  my  tuneful  art. 
Bear  as  the  light  that  visits  these  sad  eyes. 
Bear  as  the  ruddy  drops  that  warm  my  hovt, 
Ye  died  amidst  your  dying  country's  dies. 
No  more  I  vero.    They  do  not  sleep. 
'  On  yonder  difis,  a  grisly  band, 
I  see  them  sit :  they  linger  yet, 
Avengers  of  their  sadve  land : 
With  me  in  dreadful  Harmony  they  join, 
And  weave  with  bloody  hands  the  tissue  of  thy  line.' 

*'  Weave  the  warp,  and  weave  the  woof, 
The  winding-sheet  of  Edward's  race : 
Give  ample  room,  and  verge  enough, 
The  characters  of  hell  to  trace. 
Mark  the  year,  and  mark  the  night, 
M^'hen  Severn  shall  re-echo  with  afiHght  [ring. 

The  shrieks  of  death,  through  Berkeley's  roofs  that 
Shrieks  of  an  agonizing  king. 
She- wolf  of  France,  with  unrelenting  fangs. 
That  tear'st  the  bowels  of  thy  mangled  mate. 
From  thee  be  bom,  who  o'er  thy  country  hangs 
The  scourge  of  Heaven.  What  terrors  round  him  wait ! 
Amazement  in  his  van,  with  flight  combin'd ; 
And  sorrow's  faded  form,  and  Mlitude  behind. 

^Mighty  victor,  mighty  Lord, 
Low  on  his  funeral  couch  he  lies  1 
No  pitying  heart,  no  eye  afford 
A  tear  to  grace  his  obsequies ! 
Is  the  sabk  warrior  fled  ? 
Thy  son  is  gone.    He  rests  among  the  dead. 
The  swarm,  that  in  thy  noontide  beam  were  bom  ? 
Gone  to  salute  the  rising  mom. 
Fair  laughs  the  mom,  and  sofl  the  zephyr  blows, 
While  proudly  riding  o'er  the  azure  realm 
In  gallant  trim  the  ^ded  vessel  goes ; 
Youth  on  the  prow,  and  pleasure  at  the  hcfan ; 
R^^ardless  of  Uie  sweeping  whirlwind's  sway. 
That,  hush'd  in  grim  r^Kwe,  expects  his  evening  prey. 

^«  Fill  high  the  sparkling  bowl. 
The  rich  repast  prq>are ; 
Reft  of  a  crown,  he  jret  may  share  the  feast : 
Close  by  the  regal  chair 
Fell  thint  and  &mine  scowl 
A  baleful  smile  upon  their  baffled  guest. 
Heard  ye  the  din  of  battle  bray, 


Lance  to  knee,  and  hone  to  horse? 

Long  years  of  havoc  urge  their  desdn'd  course, 

And  through  the  kindred  squadrons  mow  their  way. 

Ye  towers  of  Julius,  London's  lasting  shame, 

M^ith  many  a  foul  and  midnight  murder  fed, 

Revere  his  consort's  faith,  his  father's  fame, 

And  spare  the  meek  usurper's  holy  head. 

Above,  bek>w,  the  rose  of  snow, 

Twin'd  with  her  blushing  foe,  we  spread : 

The  brisded  boar  in  infant  gore 

Wallows  beneath  the  thomy  shade. 

Now,  brothers,  bending  o'er  th'  accursed  loom^ 

Stamp  we  our  vengeance  deep,  and  ratify  his  doom. 

''  Edward,  lo !  to  sudden  fate 

2Vea,Ye  we  die  woof.     The  thread  is  spun.) 
alf  of  thy  heart  we  consecrate. 
(The  web  is  wove.    The  work  is  done.)" 
*•  Stay,  oh  stay !  nor  thus  forlorn 
Leave  me  unbless'd,  unpitied,  here  to  moum : 
In  yon  bright  track,  that  fires  the  western  skies. 
They  melt,  they  vanish  from  my  eyes. 
But  oh  !  what  solenm  scenes  on  Snowden's  height 
Descending  slow  their  glittering  skirts  unroll  ? 
Visions  of  glory,  spare  my  achhig  sight ! 
Ye  unborn  ages,  crowd  not  on  my  soul  I 
No  more  our  long-lost  Arthur  we  bewail : 
All  hail^  ye  genuine  kings ;  Britannia's  issue^  hail  I 

'  Girt  with  many  a  baron  bold 
Sublime  their  starry  ftonts  they  rear ; 
And  gorgeous  dames,  and  statesmen  old 
In  bearded  majesty,  appear. 
In  the  midst  a  forai  divine ! . 
Her  eye  proclaims  her  of  the  Briton-line ; 
Her  lion-port,  her  awe-commanding  face, 
Attempcr'd  sweet  to  viigin-grace. 
Mliat  strings  symphonious  tremble  in  the  air. 
What  strains  of  vocal  transport  round  her  play ! 
Hear  from  the  grave,  great  Taliessin,  hear ; 
They  breathe  a  soul  to  animate  thy  clay. 
Bright  rapture  caUs,  and  soaring,  as  she  sings, 
Waves  in  the  eye  of  Heaven  her  many-colour'd  wings. 

*  The  verse  adorn  again 
Fierce  war,  and  faithful  love, 
And  troth  severe,  by  fairy  fiction  drcsL 
In  buskin'd  measures  move 
Pale  grief,  and  pleasing  pain. 
With  honor,  tynnt  of  the  tluobbing  breast. 
A  voice,  as  of  the  cherub-choir. 
Gales  from  blooming  Eden  bear ; 
And  distant  warbllngs  lessen  on  my  car, 
That  lost  in  long  futurity  expire. 
Fond  impious  man,  think'st  tnou,  yon  sanguine  doud, 
Rais'd  by  thy  breath,  has  quench'd  tlie  orb  of  day  ? 
To-morrow  he  repairs  the  golden  flood. 
And  warms  the  nations  with  redoubled  ray. 
Enoujgh  for  me :  with  joy  I  see 
The  £fierent  doom  our  fates  assign. 
Be  thine  despair,  and  scepter'd  care ; 
To  triumph,  and  to  die,  are  mine.' 
He  s^oke,  and  headlong  ftom  the  mountain's  height 
Deep  in  the  roaring  tide  he  plung'd  to  endless  ni^t 
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THE  nOSCIAD. 

Ro8Cit76  deceased,  each  high  aspirisg  play*r 
Pudi'd  an  his  interest  for  the  vacant  chair. 
The  buskinM  heroes  of  the  mimic  stage 
No  longer  whine  in  love,  and  rant  in  rage ; 
The  monarch  quits  his  throne,  and  condescends 
Humbly  to  court  the  favour  of  his  friends ; 
For  pity*s  sake  tells  undeservM  mishaps. 
And  their  applause  to  gain,  recounts  his  daps. 
Thus  the  victorious  diiefs  of  ancient  Rome, 
To  win  the  mob,  a  suppliant^s  form  assume. 
In  pompous  strain  fight  o'er  th*  extinguished  war. 
And  show  where  honour  bled  in  ev*ry  scar. 

But  though  bare  merit  might  in  Rome  appear 
The  strongest  plea  for  favour,  *tis  not  here ; 
We  fonn  our  judgment  in  another  way ; 
And  they  will  best  succeed  who  best  can  pay : 
Those,  who  would  gain  the  votes  of  British  tribes, 
Must.add  to  force  of  merit,  force  of  bribes. 

Wliat  can  an  actor  give  ?  In  ev*ry  age 
Cash  hath  been  rudely  banishM  from  the  stage ; 
Monarchs  themselves,  to  grief  of  ev'ry  play*r, 
Appear  as  ofVen  as  their  image  there : 
They  can*t,  like  candidate  for  o^er  seat. 
Pour  seas  of  wine,  and  mountains  raise  of  meat 
Wine !  they  could  bribe  you  with  the  world  as  soon ; 
And  of  roast  beef  they  only  know  the  tune : 
But  what  they  have  mey  give :  could  Olive  do  more. 
Though  for  each  million  he  had  brought  home  four  ? 

Shuter  keeps  open  house  at  Southwark  fair. 
And  hopes  the  friends  of  humour  will  be  there; 
In  Smitnfield,  Yates  prepares  the  rival  treat 
For  thdse  who  laughter  love  instead  of  meat ; 
Foote,  at  Old  house,  for  even  Foote  will  be 
In  self-conceit,  an  actor,  bribes  vriih  tea ; 
Which  Wilkinson  at  second-hand  receives, 
And,  at  the  New,  pours  water  on  the  leaves. 
The  town  divid^  each  runs  several  ways, 
As  passion,  humour,  interest,  party  sways. 
Things  of  no  moment,  colour  of  the  hair. 
Shape  of  a  leg,  complexion  brown  or  faur, 
A  dress  well-chosen,  or  a  patch  misplacM, 
Conciliate  favour,  or  create  distaste. 

From  galleries  loud  peals  of  laughter  roll. 
And  thunder  Shuter's  praises— he*s  so  droll/ 
Embox'd,  the  ladies  must  have  something  smart : 
Palmer  I  Oh !  Palmer  tops  the  jaunty  part. 
Seated  in  pit,  the  dwarf,  with  aching  eyes, 
Looks  up,  and  vows  tliat  Barry's  out  of  size  ; 
Wliilst  to  six  feet  the  vigorous  stripling  grown. 
Declares  that  Oarrick  is  anodier  Coan. 

When  place  of  judgment  is  by  whim  supplj'd, 
And  our  opinions  have  their  rise  in  pride ; 
When,  in  discourung  on  each  mimic  elf, 
Wc  praise  and  censure  with  an  eye  to  self; 


AU  must  meet  Mends,  and  Ackman  bids  as  fair 
In  such  a  court  as  Oarrick  for  the  chair. 

At  length  agreed,  all  squabbles  to  decide, 
By  some  one  judge  the  cause  was  to  be  try*d ; 
But  this  their  squabbled  did  afresh  renew. 
Who  should  be  judge  in  such  a  trial : — ^Who  ? 

For  Johnson,  some,  but  Johnson,  it  was  fear -d. 
Would  be  too  grave  $  and  Sterne  too  gay  appearM  i 
Others  for  Francklin  voted ;  but  'twas  known. 
He  sicken'd  at  all  triumphs  but  his  own : 
For  Colman  many,  but  me  peevish  tongue 
Of  prudent  age  found  out  that  he  was  young : 
For  Murphy  some  few  pilTring  wits  declared. 
Whilst  foUy  dapp'd  her  hands,  and  wisdom  stared. 

To  mi8(£ief  train'd,  ev'n  from  his  mother's  womb. 
Grown  old  in  fraud,  though  yet  in  numhood's  bloom. 
Adopting  arts  by  which  gay  villains  rise. 
And  reach  the  heights  whidi  honest  men  despise ; 
Mute  at  the  bar,  and  in  the  senate  loud. 
Dull  'mongst  the  dullest,  proudest  of  the  proud ; 
A  pert,  prim  prater,  of  the  northern  race, 
Giult  in  his  heart,  and  famine  in  his  face. 
Stood  forth ; — and  thrice  he  wav'd  his  lily  hand — 
And  thrice  he  twirl'd  his  eye-~thrice  strok'd  hia 
band. — 
^*'  At  friendship's  call  (thus  oft  with  trait'roua  aim, 
Men  void  of  faith  usurp  faith's  sacred  name) 
A.t  friendship's  call  I  come,  by  Murphy  sent. 
Who  thus  by  me  develops  his  intent. 
But  lest,  transfus'd,  the  spirit  should  be  lost. 
That  spirit  which  in  storms  of  rhet'ric  tost. 
Bounces  about,  and  flies  like  bottled  beer. 
In  his  own  words  his  own  intentions  hear. 

««  Thanks  to   my  frirnds ^Bnt  to  vile  fortonet 

bom. 
No  robes  of  fur  these  shoulders  must  adorn. 
Vain  your  applause,  no  aid  from  thence  I  d^w. 
Vain  all  my  wit,  for  what  is  wit  in  law  ? 
Twice  (curs'd  remembrance)!  twice  I  strove  to  gam 
Admittance  'mongst  the  law-instructed  train. 
Who  in  the  Temple  and  Gray's-inn  prepare 
For  clients'  wretched  feet  the  legal  snare : 
Dead  to  those  arts  which  polish  and  refine. 
Deaf  to  all  worth,  because  that  worth  was  mine. 
Twice  did  those  blockheads  startle  at  my  name, 
And  foul  rejection  gave  me  up  to  shames 
To  laws  and  lawyers  then  I  bid  adieu. 
And  plans  of  far  more  lib'ral  note  pursue. 
Who  will  may  be  a  judge — my  kindling  bseast 
Bums  for  that  chair  which  Rosdus  once  poasesa'd. 
.  Here  give  your  votes,  your  int'rest  here  exert. 
And  let  success  for  once  attend  desert." 

With  sleek  appearance,  and  with  ambling  pace^ 
And,  type  of  vacant  head,  with  vacant  face. 
The  Proteus  Hill  put  m  his  modest  pka.-^ 
'*  Let  favour  speak  for  others  worth  for  me*'*— 
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For  who^  liks  Idm,  his  totIouc  powow  coald  call 
Into  ^  many  shapes,  and  shuK  in  all  ? 
Who  could  so  nobly  giaoe  the  motley  list, 
Actor,  inspector,  doctor,  botanist  ? 
Knows  any  one  fo  welll^uxe  no  one  knows,— 
'  At  once  to  play,  prescribe,  compound,  compose  ? 
Who  can — but  Woodward  came, — Hill  slippM  away, 
Melting  like  ghosts  before  the  rising  dav. 

With  that  low  cunning,  wUch  in  fools  supplies. 
And  amply  too,  the  place  of  being  wise, 
Which  nature,  kind  indulgent  parent,  gave 
To  qualify  the  blockhead  for  a  knave ;  [charms, 

With    that   smooth    falsehood,    whose    iqppearance 
And  reason  of  each  wholesome  doubt  disarms, 
Which  to  the  lowest  depths  of  guile  descends, 

.       By  vilest  means  pursues  th^e  vilest  ends. 

Wears  friendship's  mask  for  purposes  of  spite, 
Fawns  in  the  day,  and  butchers  in  the  night; 
With  that  malignant  envy,  which  turns  pale, 
And  sickens,  even  if  a  firiend  prevail. 
Which  merit  and  success  pursues  with  hate, 
And  danms  the  worth  it  cannot  imitate ; 
With  the  cold  caution  of  a  coward's  spleen. 
Which  fears  not  guilt,  but  always  seeks  a  screen  $ 
Which  keeps  this  milxhn  ever  in  her  view-. 
What's  basely  done,  should  be  done  safely  too ; 
With  that  dull,  rooted,  callous  impudence, 
Which,  dead  to  shame,  and  ev'ry  nicer  sense. 
Ne'er  Uush'd,  unless,  in  spreading  vice's  snares, 
She  blunder'd  on  some  virtue  unawares : 
With  all  these  blessmgs,  which  we  seldom  find 
Lavish'd  by  nature  on  one  happy  mind ; 
A  motley  figure,  of  the  fribble  tribe. 
Which  heart  can  scarce  conceive,  or  pen  describe, 
Came  simp'ring  on :  to  ascertain  whose  sex, 
Twelve  sage  impanell'd  matrons  would  perplex. 
Nor  male,  nor  female,  neither,  and  yet  both ; 
Of  neuter  gender,  though  of  Irish  growth ; 
A  six-foot  suckling,  mincins  in  its  gait; 
Afiected,  peevish,  prim,  and  delicate; 
Feaxfiil  it  seem'd,  though  of  athletic  make, 
Lest  brutal  breezes  should  too  roughly  shake 
Its  tender  form,  and  savage  motion  spread 
O'er  its  pale  cheeks  the  horrid  manly  red. 
Much  did  it  talk,  in  its  own  pretty  phnse. 
Of  genius  and  of  taste,  of  play'is  and  plays ; 
Much  too  of  writings,  which  itself  bad  wrote, 
Of  roecial  merit,  though  of  little  note ; 
For  fate,  in  a  strange  humour,  had  decreed 
That  what  it  wrote,  none  but  itself  should  read : 
Much  too  it  chatter'd  of  dnunaUc  laws, 

^      Misjudging  critics,  and  misplac'd  applause ; 
Then,  with  a  self-complacent  jutting  air, 
It  smil'd,  it  smirk'4  it  wriggled  to  the  chair ; 
And,  with  an  awkward  bris^ess  not  its  own. 
Looking  around,  and  perking  on  Uie  throne. 
Triumphant  seem'd,  when  that  strange  savage  dame, 
Known  but  to  few,  or  only  known  bv  name. 
Plain  Conrnum  Sense  appear'd  by  Nature  there 
Appointed,  with  plain  Truth,  to  guard  the  chair. 
The  pageant  saw,  and,  bUsted  with  her  frown, 
To  its  first  state  of  notfaiog  melted  down. 

Nor  shall  the  Muse  (for  even  there  the  pride 
Of  this  vain  nothing  shall  be  mortified) 
Nor  shall  the  Muse  (should  fate  ordain  her  rhymes, 
Fond,  pk«9iqg  thought!  to  live  in  after  times) 


With  such  a  trifier's  name  her  pages  blot ; 
Known  he  the  character,  the  thing  forgot; 
Let  it,  to  disappoint  each  future  aim. 
Live  without  sex,  and  die  without  a  name ! 

Cold-blooded  critics,  by  enervate  sires 
Scarce  hammer'd  out,  when  nature's  feeble  fires 
Glunmer'd  their  last;   whose  sluggish  blood,  half 
frose,  [glows 

Creeps  lab'ring  through  the  vehis ;  whose  heart  ne'er 
With  fancy-kindled  heat; — a  servile  race, 
Who  in  mere  want  of  fault  all  merit  place : 
MHio  blind  obedience  pay  to  ancient  schoou. 
Bigots  to  Greece,  and  slaves  to  musty  rules ; 
With  solemn  consequence  dedar'd  that  none 
Could  judge  ihat  cause  but  Sophocles  alone. 
Dupes  to  Uieir  fancied  excellence,  the  crowd. 
Obsequious  to  the  sacred  dictate,  bow'd. 

When  fSrom  amidst  die  throng,  a  youth  stood  forth. 
Unknown  his  person,  not  unknown  his  worth ; 
His  look  bespoke  applause ;  alone  he  stood, 
Alone  he  stemm'd  the  mighty  critic  flood. 
He  talk'd  of  ancients,  as  Sie  man  became 
Who  priz'd  our  own,  but  envied  not  their  fame ; 
With  noble  rev'rence  spoke  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
And  scom'd  to  tear  the  laurel  from  the  tomb, 

'*  But  more  than  just  to  other  countries  grown. 
Must  we  turn  base  apostates  to  our  own  ? 
Where  do  these  words  of  Greece  and  Home  excel, 
That  England  may  not  please  the  ear  as  well  ? 
What  mighty  magic's  in  the  place  or  air, 
That  all  perfection  needs  must  centre  there  ? 
In  states,  let  strangers  blindly  be  preferr'd ; 
In  state  of  letters,  merit  should  be  heard. 
Genius  is  of  no  country ;  her  pure  ray 
Spreads  all  abroad,  as  gen'ral  as  the  day ; 
Foe  to  restraint,  from  place  to  place  she  flies. 
And  may  hereafter  e'en  in  Holland  rise. 
May  not  (to  give  a  pleasing  fancy  scope. 
And  dieer  a  patriot  heart  with  patriot  hope) 
May  not  some  great  extensive  genius  raise 
The  name  of  Britain  'bove  Athenian  praise ; 
And  whilst  brave  thirst  of  fame  his  bosom  warms. 
Make  England  great  in  letters  as  in  arms  ?    . 
There   may— ^ere   hath    and  Shakspeare's  Mus« 

aspires 
Beyond  the  reach  of  Greece :  with  native  fires 
Mounting  aloft,  he  wings  his  daring  flight, 
While  Sophocles  below    stands    trembling   at  his 
height. 

'<  Why  should  we  then  abroad  for  judges  roam, 
When  abler  judges  we  may  find  at  home  ? 
Happy  in  tragic  and  in  comic  pow'rs. 
Have  we  not  Shakspcare  ?-l-Is  not  Jonson  ours  ? 
For  them,  your  nat'ral  judges,  Britons,  vote ; 
They'll  judge  like  Britons,  who  like  Britons  wrote." 

He   said,    and    conquer'd  —  Sense   resum'd    her 
sway. 
And  disappointed  pedants  stalk'd  away. 
Shakspeare  and  Jonson,  with  descrv'd  applauss,    . 
Joint-judges,  were  ordain'd  to  try  the  cause. 
Meantime  thCvStranger  ev'ry  voice  employ'd. 
To  ask  or  tell  his  name—Who  is  it  ? — Lloyd« 

Thus,  when  the  aged  friends  of  Job  stood  mute, 
And,  tamely  prudent,  gave  ud  the  dispute, 
Elihu,  with  the  decent  warmtn  of  youth, 
Boldly  stood  forth  the  advocate  of  truth ; 
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Conftited  falsehood,  and  disabled  prides, 
Whilst  baffled  age  stood  snarling  at  his  side. 

The  day  of  trial^s  fix*d,  nor  any  fear 
Lest  day  of  trial  should  be  pnt  off  here. 
Causes  but  seldom  for  delay  can  call 
In  courts  where  forms  are  few,  fees  none  at  alL 

The  morning  came,  nor  find  I  that  the  sun. 
As  he  on  other  great  events  hath  done, 
Put  on  a  brighter  robe  than  what  he  wore 
To  go  his  journey  in  the  day  before. 

Fun  in  the  centre  of  a  spacious  plain. 
On  plan  entirely  new,  where  nothing  vain. 
Nothing  magnificent  appear'd,  but  art 
With  decent  modesty  poformM  her  part, 
Rose  a  tribunal :  ftom  no  other  court 
It  borrowed  ornament,  or  sought  support : 
No  juries  here  were  pack'd  to  kill  or  dear. 
No  bribes  were  taken,  nor  oaths  broken  hero ; 
No  gownsmen,  partial  to  a  client^s  cause. 
To  dieir  own  purpose  tumM  the  pliant  laws. 
Each  judge  was  true  and  steady  to  his  trust, 
As  Mansfield  wise,  and  as  old  Foster  just. 

In  the  first  seat,  in  robe  of  yarious  dyes, 
A  noble  wildness  fiashinc  from  his  eves. 
Sat  Shakspeare — In  one  hand  a  wand  he  bore, 
For  mighty  wonders  fam'd  in  days  of  yore ;  ' 
The  other  hdd  a  globe,  which  to  his  will 
Obedient  tum*d,  and  ownM  the  master's  skill : 
Things  of  the  noblest  kind  his  genius  drew. 
And  looked  through  nature  at  a  single  view : 
A  loose  he  gave  to  his  unbounded  soul. 
And  taught  new  lands  to  rise,  new  seas  to  roll ; 
CallM  into  being  scenes  unknown  before. 
And,  passing  naturc^s  bounds,  was  something  more. 

Next  Jonson  sat,  in  ancient  learning  trained, 
His  rigid  judgment  fancy's  flights  restrained. 
Correctly  prun'd  each  wild  luxuriant  thought. 
Marked  out  her  course,  nor  spar'd  a  glorious  fault. 
The  book  of  man  he  read  with  nicest  art, 
And  ransacked  all  the  secrets  of  the  heart ; 
Exerted  penetration's  utmost  force. 
And  trac'd  each  passion  to  its  proper  source ; 
Then  strongly  mark'd,  in  liveliest  colours  drew. 
And  brought  each  foible  forth  to  public  view. 
The  coxcomb  felt  a  lash  in  every  word. 
And  fools,  bung  out,  thdr  brother  fools  deterrM. 
His  comic  humour  kept  the  world  in  awe, 
And  laughter  frighten'd  folly  more  than  law. 

But,  haxk ! — ^The  trumpet  sounds,  the  crowd  gives 
And  the  procession  comes  in  just  array.  ly^Ji 

Now  should  I,  in  some  sweet  poetic  line, 
Otkt  up  incense  at  Apollo's  shrme ; 
Invoke  the  Muse  to  quit  her  calm  abode. 
And  waken  mem'ry  with  a  sleeping  ode. 
For  how  should  mortal  man,  in  mortal  verse. 
Their  titles,  merits,  or  theur  names,  rehearse  ? 
But  sive,  Idnd  dullness,  memory  and  rhyme, 
We'U  put  off  genius  till  another  time. 

First,  Order  came, — ^with  solemn  step,  and  slow. 
In  measur'd  time  his  feet  were  taught  to  go. 
Behind,  from  time  to  time,  he  casts  his  eye. 
Lest  ihis  should  quit  his  place,  that  step  awry. 
Appearances  to  save,  his  only  care ; 
So  things  seem  right,  no  matter  what  they  are. 
In  him  his  parents  saw  themselves  renew'd. 
Begotten  by  Sir  Critic  on  Saint  Prude. 


Then  came  drum,  trumpet,  hautboy,  fiddle,  flute; 
Next  snuffer,  sweeper,  shifter,  soldier,  mute : 
Legions  of  angels  all  in  white  advance ; 
Furies,  all  fire,  come  forward  in  a  dance ; 
Pantomime  figures  then  are  brought  to  view ; 
Fools  hand  in  hand  wiA  fools,  go  two  by  two. 
Next  came  the  treasurer  of  either  house ; 
One  with  full  purse,  t'other  with  not  a  sons. 
Behind,  a  group  of  figures  awe  create. 
Set  off  with  an  th'  impertinence  of  state ; 
By  lace  and  feather  consecrate  to  fame. 
Expletive  kings,  and  queens  without  a  name. 

Here  Hava^  all  serene,  in  the  same  strains. 
Loves,  hates,  and  rages,  triumphs,  and  complains ; 
His  easy  vacant  face  prodaim'd  a  heart 
Which  could  not  fed  emotions,  nor  impart. 
With  him  came  mighty  Davies.    On  my  life, 
That  Davies  hath  a  voy  pretty  wife : 
Statesman  all  over : — ^In  plots  famous  grown ! — 
He  mouths  a  sentence,  as  curs  mouth  a  bone. 

Next  Holland  came.— With  truly  tragic  stalk. 
He  creeps,  he  flies — a  hero  should  not  walk. 
As  If  with  heav'n  he  warr'd,  bis  eager  eyes 
Planted  their  batteries  against  the  skies ; 
Attitude,  action,  aur,  pause,  start,  sigh,  groan. 
He  borrow'd,  and  made  use  of  as  his  own. 
By  fortune  thrown  on  any  other  stage, 
fife  might,  perhaps,  have  pleas'd  an  easy  age ; 
But  now  appears  a  copy  and  no  more. 
Of  something  better  we  have  seen  before. 
The  actor  who  would  build  a  solid  tame. 
Must  imitation's  servile  arts  disclaim ; 
Act  from  himself,  on  his  own  bottom  stand ; 
I  hate  e'en  Garrick  thus  at  second-hand. 

Behind  came  King. — ^Bred  up  in  modest  lore, 
BashM  and  young  he  sought  Hibemia's  shore ; 
Hibemia,  fam'd,  'hove  ev'ry  other  grace, 
For  matchless  intrepidity  of  face. 
From  her  his  features  caught  the  gen'rous  flame. 
And  bid  defiance  to  all  sense  of  shame. 
Tutor'd  by  her  all  rivals  to  surpass, 
'Mongst  Drury's  sons  he  comes,  and  shines  in  Brass. 

Lo  Yates ! — ^Without  the  least  finesse  of  art. 
He  gets  applause — I  wish  he'd  get  his  part. 
When  hot  impatience  is  in  full  career. 
How  vilely  <'  Hark'e !  Hark'e !"  grates  the  ear ! 
When  active  fimcy  from  the  brain  is  sent. 
And  stands  on  tip-toe  for  some  wish'd  event, 
I  hate  those  cardess  blunders  which  recal 
Suspended  sense,  and  prove  it  fiction  alL 

In  characters  of  low  and  vulgar  mould. 
Where  nature's  coarsest  features  we  behold. 
Where,  destitute  of  ev'ry  decent  grace, 
Unmazmer'd  jests  are  blurted  in  your  face. 
There  Yates  widi  justice  strict  attention  draws. 
Acts  truly  from  himself,  and  gains  applause. 
But  when  to  please  himsdf  or  chaim  his  wife, 
He  aims  at  something  in  politer  life. 
When,  blindly  thwarting  nature's  stubborn  plan. 
He  treads  the  stage,  by  way  of  gentleman. 
The  down,  who  no  one  touch  of  breedmg  knows, 
Looks  like  Tom  Errand  dress'd  in  Clincher's  dothes. 
Fond  of  his  dress,  fond  of  his  person  grown, 
Laugh'd  at  by  all,  and  to-Umsdf  unfaiown. 
From  side  to  side  he  struts,  he  smiles,  he  prates, 
And  seems  to  wonder  what's  beoome  of  Yates. 
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Woodvafd,  endowM  with  various  tricks  of  face, 
Great  master  in  the  sdenoe  of  giimaoe, 
From  Ireland  ▼entures,  fayMte  of  the  town,     • 
IitxrM  by  the  pleasing  prospect  of  renown ; 
A  speaking  Harlequin,  made  up  of  whim. 
He  twists,  lie  twines,  he  tortures  ev'iy  Hmb, 
Plavs  to  the  eye  with  a  mere  monkey*s  art, 
And  leaves  to  sense  the  conquest  of  the  heart 
We  laugh  indeed,  but  on  renection*s  birth 
We  wonder  at  ourselves,  and  curse  our  mirth. 
His  walk  of  parts  he  fatally  misplaced. 
And  inclination  fondly  took  for  taste ; 
Hence  hath  the  town  so  often  seen  displayed 
Beau  in  burlesque,  high  life  in  masquerade. 

But  when  bold  wits,  not  such  as  patch  up  plays, 
Cold  and  correct,  in  these  insipid  dajrs, 
Some  comic  character,  strong.featur*d,  urge 
To  probability's  eztieraest  verge, 
Where  modest  judgment  her  decree  suspends, 
And  for  a  time  nor  censures  nor  commends ; 
Mliere  critics  can't  determine  on  the  spot, 
Wbether  it  is  in  nature  found  or  not ; 
There  Woodward  safely  shall  his  powers  exert. 
Nor  fail  of  favour  where  he  shows  desert. 
Hence  he  in  Bobadil  such  praises  bore, 
Such  worAy  praises^  Kitely  scarce  had  more. 

By  turns  transform'd  into  all  kind  of  shapes. 
Constant  to  none,  Foote  laughs,  cries,  struts,  and 
Now  in  the  centre,  now  in  van  or  rear,  [scrapes : 

The  Proteus  shifts,  bawd,  ponon,  auctioneer. 
His  strokes  of  humour,  and  his  burst  of  sport. 
Are  all  containM  in  this  one  word — distort. 

Doth  a  man  stutter,  look  a-squint,  or  halt  ? 
Mimics  draw  humour  out  of  nature's  fault ; 
With  personal  defects  their  mirth  adorn, 
And  hang  misfortunes  out  to  public  scorn. 
Ev'n  I,  whom  nature  cast  in  hideous  mould. 
Whom,  having  made,  she  trembled  to  behold. 
Beneath  the  Imid  of  mimicry  may  groan. 
And  find  that  nature's  errois  are  my  own. 

Shadows  behind  of  Foote  and  M^oodward  came ; 
Wilkmson  this,  O'Brien  was  that  name : 
Strange  to  lelabe,  but  wonderfully  true. 
That  even  shadows  have  their  shadows  too ! 
With  not  a  single  comic  pow'r  endu'd. 
The  first  a  mere  mere  mimic's  mimic  stood  $ 
The  last  by  nature  form'd  to  please,  who  shows. 
In  Jonson's  Stephen,  which  way  genius  grows ; 
Self  quite  put  otT,  affects,  with  too  much  art. 
To  put  on  Woodward,  in  each  mingled  part ; 
Adopts  his  shrug,  his  wink,  his  stare ;  nay  more. 
His  voice,  and  croaks ;  for  Woodward  croak'd  before. 
>Vlicn  a  dull  copier  simple  grace  neglects, 
And  rests  his  imitation  in  defects. 
We  readily  forgive ;  but  such  vile  arts 
Are  double  guUt  in  men  of  real  parts. 

Bv  nature  form'd  in  her  peryersest  mOod, 
With  no  one  requisite  of  art  endu'd. 
Next  Jackson  came.— Observe  that  settled  ghure, 
Which  better  speaks  a  puppet  than  a  player : 
List  to  that  voice — did  ever  discord  hear 
Sounds  so  well  fitted  to  her  untun'd  ear  ? 
Mlien,  to  enforce  some  very  tender  part. 
The  right  handislecps  by  instinct  on  the  heart, 
His  soul,  of  every  other  thought  bereft. 
Is  anxions  only  where  to  pla^  the  left; 


He  sobs  and  pants  to  soothe  his  weeping  spouse. 
To  sqjothc  his  weeping  mother,  turns  and  bows. 
Awkward,  embairass'd,  stiff,  without  the  skill 
Of  moving  gracefully,  or  standing  still. 
One  leg,  as  if  suspicious  of  his  brother, 
Desirous  seems  to  run  away  from  t'  other. 

Some  errors,  handed  down  from  age  to  age. 
Plead  custom's  force,  and  still  possess  the  stage. 
That's  vile— should  we  a  parent's  faults  adore. 
And  err,  because  our  fathers  ar'd  before  ? 
If,  inattentive  to  the  author's  mind, 
Some  actors  made  the  jest  they  could  not  find. 
If  by  low  tricks  tliey  marr'd  fair  nature's  mien. 
And  blurr'd  the  graces  of  the  simple  scene, 
StiaU  we,  if  reason  rightly  is  employ'd, 
Not  see  their  faults,  or  seeing  not  avoid  ? 
Mlien  Falstaff  stands  detected  in  a  lie. 
Why,  without  meaning,  rolls  Love's  glassy  eye  ? 
Why  ?~T]jhere's  no  cause — at  least  no  cause  we 
It  was  the  fashion  twenty  years  i^.  [know-.. 

Fashion,  a  word  which  knaves  and  fools  may  use. 
Their  knavery  and  folly  to  excuse. 
To  copy  beauties,  forfeits  all  pretence 
-To  fame-oto  copy  faults,  is  want  of  sense. 

Yet  (though  in  some  particulars  he  fails. 
Some  few  particulars,  where  mode  prevails,) 
If  in  these  hallow'd  times,  when  sober,  sad, 
AU  gentlemen  are  melancholy  mad ; 
Whoi  'tis  not  deem'd  so  neat  a  crime  by  half 
To  violate  a  vestal,  as  to  Uugh ; 
Rude  mirth  may  hope  presumptuous  to  engage 
An  act  of  toleration  for  the  stage. 
And  courtiers  will,  like  reasonable  creatures, 
Suspend  vain  fashion,  and  unscrew  their  features ; 
Old  Falstaff,  play'd  by  Love,  shall  please  onoe  more. 
And  humour  set  the  audience  in  a  roar. 

Actors  I've  seen,  and  of  no  vulgar  name. 
Who,  being  from  one  part  possess'd  of  fame,- 
Wliether  they  are  to  laugh,  cry,  whine,  or  bawl. 
Still  introduce  that  fav'ritc  part  in  all. 
Here,  Love,  be  cautious — ne'er  be  thou  betray'd 
To  call  in  that  wag  FalstafTs  dang'rous  aid ; 
Like  Goths  of  old,  howe'er  he  seems  a  friend. 
He'll  seize  that  throne  you  wish  him  to  defend. 
In  a  peculiar  mould  by  humour  cast. 
For  Falstaff  fram'd^himsdf  the  first  and  kst,— 
He  stands  aloof  from  all — maintaina  His  state. 
And  scorns,  Wte  Scotsmen,  to  assimilate. 
Vain  all  disguise — too  plahi  we  see  the  trick. 
Though  the  knight  wears  the  weeds  of  Dominic ; 
And  Boniface,  disgrac'd,  betrays  the  smack. 
In  Anno  Domini,  of  FaUtaff's  sack.  [ing  slow. 

Arms  oross'd,  brows  bent,  eyes  fix'd,  feet  march* 
A  band  of  malcontents  with  spleen  o'erflow  ; 
Wrapt  in  conceit's  impenetrable  fog. 
Which  pride,  like  Phosbus,  draws  from  every  bog. 
They  curse  the  managers,  and  curse  the  town. 
Whose  partial  favours  keep  such  merit  down. 

But  if  some  man,  mete  hardy  than  the  rest, 
Should  dare  attack  these  gnatlings  in  their  nest; 
At  once  they  rise  with  impotence  o£  rage, 
Whet  their  small  stings,  and  bua  about  the  stage. 
'« 'Tis  breach  of  privi&ge  !--Shall  any  dare 
To  arm  satiric  truth  against  a  player  ? 
Prescriptive  rights  we  plead  time  out  of  mind ; 
Actors,  unlash'd  themselves,  may  ksh  mankind.'' 
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Wliatl  flhaU  opinion  thc&y  of  natuvafkee 
And  lib'nd  as  the  vagnnt  air,  agree 
To  rust  in  chains  like  these,  imposM  bj  things 
Which,  less  than  nothing,  ape  the  pride  of  kSigs? 
No—though  half-poets  with  half-pfayers  jom 
To  curse  me  freedom  of  each  honest  line ; 
Though  rage  and  malice  dim  their  faded  cheek ; 
What  the  Muse  fteelj  thmks,  she  *U  fredy  speak. 
With  just  disdain  of  ey*ry  paltry  sneer. 
Stranger  alike  to  flattery  and  fear. 
In  purpose  fix'd,  and  to  hersdf  a  rule. 
Public  contempt  shall  wait  the  public  fooL 

Austin  would  always  glisten  in  Frendi  silks, 
Ackman  would  Noiris  be,  and  Packer  Wilks ; 
For  who,  like  Ackman,  can  with  humour  please  ? 
Who  can,  like  Packer,  charm  with  sprighUy  ease  ? 
Higher  than  all  the  rest,  see  Bransby  strut ; 
A  mi^ty  Gulliver  in  Lillipnt  I 
Ludicnms  nature !  which  at  once  could  show 
A  man  so  very  high,  so  very  low. 

If  I  forget  thee,  Blakes,  or  if  I  say 
Aught  hurtful,  may  I  never  see  thee  play. 
Let  cziticB,  widi  a  supeidlions  air. 
Decry  thy  various  merit,  and  declan 
Frenchman  is  still  at  top ; — but  scorn  that  lage 
Which,  in  attacking  thee,  attacks  the  age. 
French  follies,  universally  embraced. 
At  once  provoke  our  mirth,  and  form  our  taste. 

Long,  ficom  a  naticm  ever  hardly  us*d. 
At  random  censur*d,  wantonly  abus'd. 
Have  Britons  drawn  their  spmt,  with  partial  view 
Form'd  general  notions  from  the  rascal  few ; 
Condemned  a  people,  as  for  vices  known. 
Which,  ftom  their  country  banished,  seek  our  own. 
At  length,  however,  the  sUvish  chain  is  broke. 
And,  sense  awakened,  scorns  her  ancient  yoke : 
Taught  by  thee,  Moody,  we  now  leain  to  raise 
MirUi  from  their  foibles ;  from  their  virtues,  praise. 

Next  came  the  legion,  which  our  summer  Bayes, 
From  alleys,  here  and  there,  contrived  to  raise, 
Flush'd  with  vast  hopes,  simI  certain  to  succeed 
With  wits  who  cannot  write,  and  scarce  can  read. 
Veterans  no  more  support  the  rotten  cause. 
No  more  from  EUiof  s  worth  they  reap  applause  $ 
Each  on  himself  detennines  to  rely ; 
Be  Yates  disbanded,  and  let  EUiot  fly. 
Never  did  play*n  so  wel^  an  author  fit. 
To  nature  dead,  and  foes  declared  to  wit 
So  loud  each  tongue,  so  empty  was  each  head. 
So  much  they  taUc,  so  very  little  said. 
So  wondrous  dull,  and  yet  so  wondrous  vain, 
At  once  so  willing,  and  unfit  to  reign. 
That  reason  swore,  nor  would  the  oath  recal. 
Their  mighty  master's  soul  informed  them  alL 

As  one  with  various  disappointments  sad. 
Whom  dullness  only  kept  from  being  mad. 
Apart  from  all  the  rest  great  Murphy  came-^ 
Common  to  fools  and  wits,  the  rage  of  frune. 
What  though  the  sons  of  nonsense  hail  him  sire, 
Auditor,  author,  manager,  and  *squire  ? 
His  restless  soul's  ambition  stops  not  there, 
To  make  his  triumphs  perfect,  dub  him  player. 

In  person  tall,  a  iSffiue  fbrm'd  to  please. 
If  symmetry  could  cMim,  deprived  of  ease ; 
When  motionless  he  stands,  we  all  approve; 
What  pity  'tis  the  Oiing  was  made  to  move ! 


His  Toioe,  In  one  duU,  deep^  tmvsftied  tound,  - 
Seems  to  break  forth  from  cavcsns  under  groond. 
From  hollow  chest  the  low  sepukbral  note 
Unwilling  heaves,  and  strugg^  in  bis  throat. 

Could  authors  butdier'd  give  an  actor  grace. 
All  must  to  him  resign  the  foremost  place. 
When  he  attempts,  in  some  one  fav'rite  part, 
To  ape  the  feelings  of  a  manly  heart. 
His  honest  features  the  diwuise  defy. 
And  his  £ice  loudly  gives  his  tongue  the  lie. 

Still  in  extremes,  he  knows  no  happy  mean. 
Or  raving  mad  or  stupidly  serene. 
In  cold-wrought  scenes  the  lifeless  actor  flags. 
In  passion  tears  the  passion  intorags. 
Can  none  remember  ? — ^Yes— I  know  all  must    . 
When  in  the  Moor  he  ground  his  teeth  to  dust; 
When  o*er  ^e  stage  he  folly's  standard  bore, 
Wliilst  Conunon  Sense  stood  trembling  at  the  door. 

How  few  are  found  with  real  talents  Uess'd ! 
Fewer  with  Nature's  gifb  contented  rest. 
Man  from  his  sphere  eccentric  starts  astiay ; 
AU  hunt  for  fame,  but  most  mistake  the  way. 
Bred  at  St.  Omer's  to  the  shuffling  trade, 
The  hopefrd  youth  a  Jesuit  might  have  made. 
With  various  readings  stor'd  hu  empty  skuU, 
Leam'd  without  sense,  «id  venerably  dull ; 
Or,  at  some  banker's  desk,  like  many  more, 
Content  to  tell  that  two  and  two  noake  four. 
His  name  had  stood  in  city  annals  fair. 
And  prudent  Dullness  mark'd  him  for  a  mayor. 

What  then  oould  tempt  thee,  in  a  oitic  age. 
Such  blooming  hopes  to  forfeit  on  a  stage  ? 
Could  it  be  worth  thy  wondrous  waste  of  paina 
To  publish  to  the  world  thy  lack  of  brains  ? 
Or  might  not  reason  ev'n  to  thee  have  shown 
Thy  greatest  praise  had  been  to  live  unknown  ? 
Yet  let  not  vanity  like  thine  despair : 
Fortune  makes  folly  her  peculiar  care. 

A  vacant  throne  high-pbu;'d  in  Smithfleld  view. 
To  sacred  Dullness  and  her  first-born  due  ; 
Thither  with  haste  in  happy  hour  repair. 
Thy  birth-right  daim,  nor  fear  a  rival  tfaeve^ 
Shuter  himself  shall  own  thy  jnster  clahn. 
And  venal  ledgers  puff  their  Murphy's  name, 
Whilst  Vaughan  or  Dapper,  call  him  what  you  wiD, 
Shall  blow  the  trumpet  and  give  out  the  bilL 

There  rule  secure^from  cr&cs  and  from  sense, 
Nor  once  shall  genius  rise  to  give  ofienoe; 
Eternal  peace  shall  bless  the  happy  shore, 
And  little  factions  break  thy  rest  no  more. 

From  Covent-Garden  crowds  promiscuous  go^ 
Whom  the  Muse  knows  not,  nor  desires  to  know. 
Vet'rans  they  seem'd,  but  knew  of  arms  no  more 
Than  if,  till  that  time,  arms  they  never  bde; 
Like  Westminster  militia  tralQ'd  to  fight. 
They  scarcely  knew  the  left  hand  from  the  right. 
Asham'd  amdbg  such  troops  to  show  the  head. 
Their  chiefs  were  scatter'd,  and  their  heroes  fled. 

Sparks  at  his  glass  sat  comfortably  down 
To  sep'rate  frown  from  smile,  and  gmile  from  fiKnms 
Smith,  the  genteel,  the  airy,  and  the  smart,  ^ 

Smith  was  just  gone  to  school  to  say  his  part; 
Ross  (a  misfortune  which  we  olbn  meet) 
Was  fast  adeep  at  dear  Statira's  feet; 
Statlra,  with  her  hero  to  agree. 
Stood  on  her  feet  as  last  adeep  ■•  be ; 
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Maddin,  who  largely  deaU  in  half-£(>nn'd  sounds, 
MHio  wantonly  tiansgiessea  Nature*!  bounds ;   - 
Whose  acting  *s  hard,  affected,  and  constrainM ; 
Whose  features,  as  each  other  they  disdained. 
At  variance  set,  inflexible  and  coarse, 
Ne*er  Imow  the  working  of  united  force, 
Ne'er  kindly  soften  to  each  other's  aid. 
Nor  show  tne  mingled  pow'rs  of  light  and  shade ; 
No  longer  for  a  thankless  stage  concerned,    . 
To  worthier  thoughts  his  mighty  genius  tuzn'd, 
Harangu'd,  gave  lectures,  nude  ^ch  simple  elf 
Almost  as  good  a  speaker  as  himself; 
Wliilst  the  whole  town,  mad  with  mistaken  zeal. 
An  awkward  rage  for  elocution  feel ; 
Dull  cits  and  grave  divines  his  praise  prodaim. 
And  join  with  Sheridan's  their  Macklin^s  name. 
Shuter,  who  never  car'd  a  single  pin 
Whether  he  left  out  nonsense,  or  put  in ; 
Who  aim'd  at  wit,  though,  levell'd  in  the  dark. 
The  random  arrow  seldom  hit  the  mark ; 
At  Islington,  all  by  the  placid  stream 
li^liere  city  swains  in  lap  of  dulness  dream. 
Where,  quiet  as  her  streams  their  strains  do  flow. 
That  all  the  patron  by  the  bards  may  know, 
Secret  as  night,  with  Rolt's  experienced  aid. 
The  plan  of  future  operations  laid ; 
Projected  schemes  the  summer  months  to  cheer. 
And  spin  out  happy  foUy  through  the  year. 

But  think  not  though  these  dastard  chiefs  are  fled, 
That  Covent-Garden  troops  shall  want  a  head: 
Harlequin  comes  their  chief  I — See  from  afar, 
The  hero  seated  in  fantastic  car  I 
Wedded  to  novelty,  his  only  arms    . 
Are  wooden  swords,  wands,  talismans,  and  diaims ; 
On  one  side  folly  sits,  by  some  call'd  fun. 
And  on  the  other,  his  aich-patron,  Lun. 
Behind,  for  liberty  athirst  in  vain. 
Sense,  helpless  captive,  drags  the  galling  chain. 
Six  rude  misshapen  beasts  the  chitfiot  draw. 
Whom  reason  loathes,  and  nature  never  saw  | 
Mons^  with  tails  of  ice  and  heads  of  fire  { 
Gorgons,  and  Hydras,  and  Chimeras  dire. 
Each  was  bestrode  by  full  as  monstrous  wight, 
Giant,  dwarf^  geniua,  elf,  hermaphrodite. 
The  town,  as  usual,  met  him  in  fuU  cry ; 
The  town,  as  usual,  knew  no  reason  why. 
But  fiuihion  so  directs,  and  modems  raise 
On  fashion's  mould'ring  base  their  transient  praise. 

Next  to  the  field  a  band  of  females  draw 
Their  force ;  for  Britain  owns  no  salique  law : 
Just  to  their  worth,  we  female  rights  admit. 
Nor  bar  their  claim  to  empire  or  to  wit. 

First,  girling,  plottihg  chamber-maids  arrive. 
Hoydens  and  romps,  led  on  by  Gen'ral  Clive. 
In  spite  of  outwai^  blemishes,  she  shone 
For  numour  fam'd,  and  humour  all  her  own. 
Easy  as  if  at  home;  the  stage  she  trod,   • 
Nor  sought  the  critic's  praise,  nor  fear'd  his  rod. 
Original  in  spirit  and  in  ease, 
She  plm'd  by  hiding  all  attempts  to  please. 
Nq  comic  actress  ever  yet  could  raise,  \ 

On  humour's  base,  more  merit  or  more  praise. 

With  all  the  native  vigour  of  sixteen. 
Among  the  merry  troop  conspicuous  seen, 
See  lively  Pope  advance  in  jig  and  trip, 
Corinna,  Ghcny,  Honeycomb,  and  Snip. 


Not  without  ait,  but  yet  to  Natnrp  trCie, 
She  charms  the  town  with  humour  just,  yet  new. 
Cheer'd  by  her  promiBe,  we  the  less  deplore 
The  fatal  time  when  Clive  shall  be  no  more. 

Lo !  Vincent  comes—with  simple  grace  array'd. 
She  laughs  at  paltry.artB,  and  scorns  parade ; 
Nature  through  her  is  by  reflection  shown. 
Whilst  Gay  once  more  knows  Polly  for  his  own. 

Talk  not  to  me  of  diffidence  and  fear.— 
I  see  it  all,  hut  must  forgive  it  herb 
Defects  like  these  which  modest  terrors  cause. 
From  impudence  itself  extort  applause. 
Candour  and  reason  still  take  virtue's  part; 
We  love  ev'n  foibles  in  so  good  a  heart. 

Let  Tommy  Ame,  with  usual  pomp  of  style, 
'Uliose  chief,  whose  only  merit 's  to  compile, 
Who  meanly  pilfiering,  here  and  there  a  bit, 
Deals  music  out  as  Murphy  deals  oat  wit. 
Publish  proposals,  laws  for  taste  prescribe, 
And  chant  the  praise  of  an  Italian  tribe ; 
Let  him  reverse  kind  Nature's  first  deaees, 
And  teach  ev'n  Brent  a  method  not  to  please ; 
Bat  never  shall  a  Unly  British  age 
Bear  a  vile  race  of  eunuchs  on  the  stage. 
The  boasted  work 's  call'd  national  in  vain, 
If  one  Italian  voice  pollutes  the  strain. 
Where  tyrants  rule,  and  slaves  with  joy  obey. 
Let  slavish  minstrels  pour  th'  enervate  lay ; 
To  Britons  far  more  noble  pleasures  spring. 
In  native  notes  whilst  Beard  and  Vincent  sing. 

Might  figures  give  a  title  unto  fione, 
What  rival  should  with  Yates  dispute  her  daim  ? 
But  justice  may  not  partial  trophies  raise. 
Nor  sink  the  actress  m  the  woman's  praise. 
Still  hand  in  hand  her  words  and  actions  go. 
And  the  heart  feds  more  than  the  features  show : 
For  through  the  regions  of  that  beauteous  face 
We  no  variety  of  passions  trace : 
Dead  to  the  soft  emotions  of  the  heart. 
No  kindred  softness  can  those  eyes  impart; 
The  brow,  still  fix'd  on  sorrow's  aallen  finsme, 
Void  of  distinction,  marks  all  parts  the  same. 
What 's  a  fine  person,  or  a  beauteous  face. 
Unless  deportment  gives  them  decent  grace  ? 
Bless'd  with  all  other  requisites  to  please. 
Some  want  the  striking  elegance  of  ease  $ 
The  curipus  eye  their  awkward  movement  tires  ; 
They  seem  like  puppets  led  about  by  wires. 
Others,  like  statues,  in  one  posture  stiil. 
Give  great  ideas  of  the  worlonsn's  skill ; 
Wond'ring,  his  art  we  praise  the  more  we  view,  ' 
And  only  grieve  he  gave  not  motion  too. 
Weak  of  themselves  are  what  we  beauties  cdl, 
It, is  the  manner  which  gives  strength  to  all. 
This  teaches  ev'ry  beauty  to  unite. 
And  brings  them  forward  in  the  noblest  light. 
Happy  in  this,  behold,  amidst  the  throng. 
With  transient  gleam  of  grace,  Hart  sweeps  along* 

If  all  the  wonders  of  external  grace, 
A  perscm  finely  turn'd,  a  mould  of  face, 
M'^here,  union  rsre,  expression's  lively  force 
With  beauty's  softest  magic  holds  discourse. 
Attract  the  eye !  if  feeliogs  void  of  art. 
Rouse  the  quick  passions,  and  inflame  the  heart  $ 
If  music  sweetly  breathing  from  the  tongue 
Captives  the  ear.  Bride  must  not  pass  unsang. 
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When  fear,  whicb  r&nk  iU-nature  tenns  conceit, 
By  time  and  custom  conquered,  ahall  retreat ; 
When  judgment,  tutor*d  by  experience  sage, 
Shall  shoot  abroad  and  gather  strength  irom  age  $ 
When  Heaven  m  mercy  shall  the  stage  release 
From  the  dull  slumbers  of  a  still-life  piece ; 
When  some  stale  flow*r,  disgraceful  to  ^e  walk, 
Which  long  hath  hung,  though  withered,  on  the  stalk, 
Shall  kindly  drop,  then  Bride  shall  make  her  way, 
And  merit  find  a  passage  to  the  day ; 
Brought  into  action,  she  at  once  shall  raise 
Her  own  renown,  and  justify  our  praise. 

FormM  for  the  tragic  scene,  to  grace  the  itage, 
With  rival  exoeUenoe  of  love  and  rage. 
Mistress  of  each  soft  art,  with  matddess  skill 
To  turn  and  wind  the  passions  as  she  will ; 
To  melt  the  heart  with  sympathetic  woe, 
Awake  the  sigh,  and  teadi  the  tear  to  flow : 
To  put  on  iroizy's  wild  distracted  glaze, 
And  freeze  the  soul  with  horror  ana  despair ; 
With  just  desert  enroUM  in  endless  fame, 
Conscious  of  worth  superior,  Gibber  came. 

When  poor  Alidads  maddening  brains  are  racked, 
And  stiongly-imag*d  griefs  her  mind  distract; 
Struck  wiui  her  grief,  I  catch  the  madness  too  I 
My  brain  turns  round,  the  headless  trunk  I  view  I 
The  roof  cracks,  shakes  and  faUs — ^New  horrofs  rise — 
And  reason  buried  in  the  ruin  lies. 

Noblv  disdainful  of  each  slavish  art, 
She  makes  her  first  attack  upon  the  heart ; 
PleasM  with  t}ie  summons,  it  receives  her  laws, 
And-  all  is  silence,  sympathy,  applause. 

But  when,  by  fond  ambition  drawn  aside. 
Giddy  with  praise,  and  pufF*d  with  female  pride, 
She  quits  the  tragic  scene,  and,  in  pretence 
To  comic  merit,  breaks  down  nature's  fence : 
I  scarcely  can  believe  my  ears  or  eyes, 
Or  find  out  Gibber  through  the  dark  disguise. 

Pritchard,  by  nature  for  the  stage  designed. 
In  person  graceful,  and  in  sense  refin*d ; ' 
Her  art  as  much  as  nature^s  friend  became ; 
Her  voice  as  free  from  blemish  as  her  fame ; 
Who  knows  so  well  in  majesty  to  please, 
Attemper*d  with  the  graceful  charms  of  ease  ? 

When,  Gongreve*s  favoured  pantomime  to  grace, 
She  comes  a  captive  queen  of  Moorish  race ; 
When  love,  hate,  jealousy,  despair  and  rage, 
With  wildest  tumults  in  her  breast  engage. 
Still  equal  to  herself  is  Zara  seen ; 
Her  passions  are  the  passions  of  a  queen. 

Wlien  she  to  murder  whets  the  timorous  Thane, 
I  feel  ambition  rush  through  ev'ry  vein ; 
Persuasion  hangs  upon  her  daring  tongue. 
My  heart  grows  flint,  and  ev^ry  nerve's  new  strung. 

In  commy — ^^  Nay,  there,"  cries  critic,  ^^  hold, 
Pritchaid's  for  comedy  too  fat  and  old. 
Who  can,  with  patience,  bear  the  gray  coquette, 
Or  force  a  laugh  with  oveigrown  Julett  ? 
Her  speedi,  look,  action,  humour,  all  are  just; 
But,  &ieoL»  her  age  and  figure  give  disgust." 

Axe  foibles  theo,  and  graces  of  the  mind. 
In  real  life,  to  size  or  age  confined  ? 
Do  spirits  flow,  and  is  good-breeding  placed 
In  any  set  circumference  of  waist  ? 
As  we  grow  old,  doth  afiectation  cease. 
Or  gives  not  age  new  vigour  to  caprice? 


If  in  oiighials  these  diings  appear. 

Why  should  we  bar  them  in  ttie  copy  here? 

The  nice  punctilio-mongers  of  this  age, 

The  grand  minute  reformers  of  the  stage. 

Slaves  to  propriety  of  ev'ry  kind. 

Some  standard-measure  for  each  part  should  find. 

Which  when  the  best  of  actors  shall  exceed. 

Let  it  devolve  to  one  of  smaller  breed.    . 

An  actors  too  upon  the  back  should  bear 

Certificate  of  birth ;— time,  when  ;_p]aoe,  where. 

For  how  can  critics  rightly  fix  their  worth. 

Unless  they  know  the  minute  of  their  birth  ? 

An  audience  too,  deceived,  may  find  too  late 

That  they  have  dapp'd  an  actor  out  of  date. 

Figure,  I  own,  at  first  may  give  offence, 
And  harshly  strike  the  eye's  too  curious  nebsc : 
But  whoi  perfections  of  the  mind  break  forth. 
Humour's  chaste  sallies,  judgment's  solid  worth  ; 
When  the  pure  genuine  flame,  by  nature  tauf^t. 
Springs  into  sense,  and  ev'ry  action's  thought ; 
Before  sndi  merit  all  objections  fly, 
Pritchaid's  sented,  and  (Warrick's  six  feet  hig^. 

Oft  have  I,  Pritchard,  seen  thy  wondrous  skill, 
Confess'd  thee  great,  but  find  thee  greater  still. 
That  worth,  which  shone  in  scatter'd  rays  before, 
Collected  now,  breaks  forth  with  double  pow'r. 
The  Jealous  Wife !  on  that  thy  trophies  raise, 
Inferior  only  to  the  author's  praise. 

From  Dublin,  fam'd  in  legions  of -romance 
For  mighty  magic  of  enchanted  lance. 
With  which  her  heroes  arm'd  victorious  prove 
And  like  a  fiood  Tush  o'er  the  land  of  love, 
Mossop  and  Barry  came — names  ne'er  des^n'd 
By  fiite  in  the  same  sentence  to  be  join'd. 
Rais'd  by  the  breath  of  popular  acdaim. 
They  mounted  to  the  pinnacle  of  fame ; 
There  the  weak  brain,  made  giddy  with  the  height, 
Spurr*d  on  the  rival  diiefs  to  mortal  fight. 
Thus  sportive  boys,  around  some  bason's  brim. 
Behold  the  pipc-drawn  bladders  drding  swim  s 
But  if  from  lungs  more  potent,  there  arise 
Two  bubbles  of  a  more  than  common  size, 
Eager  for  honour,  they  for  fight  prepare. 
Bubble  meets  bubble,  and  both  sink  to  air. 

Mossop,  attach'd  to  military  plan. 
Still  kept  his  eye  fix'd  on  his  ri^t-hand  man. 
Whilst  the  mouth  measures  words  with  seeming  skiO, 
The  right  hand  labours,  and  the  left  lies  still; 
For  he  resolv'd  on  scriptore-grounds  to  go. 
What  the  right  doth,  the  left  hand  shall  not  know. 
With  studied  impropriety  of  speech. 
He  soars  beyond  the  hackney  critic^s  readi ; 
To  epithets  allots  emphatic  state, 
Whilst  prindpals,  ungrac'd,  like  lacqueys  wait ; 
In  ways  first  trodden  by  himself  exods. 
And  stands  alone  in  indedinables ; 
Conjunction,  prepodtion,  adverb  join 
To  stamp  new  vigour  on  the  nervous  line : 
In  monosyllables  his  thunders  roll. 
He,  she,  it,  and,  we,  ye,  they,  fright  the  soul. 

In  person  taller  than  the  common  siae, 
Behold  where  Banry  draws  admiring  eyes ! 
When  lab'ring  pawions,  in  his  bosom  pent. 
Convulsive  rage,  and  struggling  heave  for  vaA ; 
Spectators,  with  imagin'd  tenors  warm. 
Anxious  expect  the  bursting  of  tl»  stonn : 
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But  an  unfit  in  ftttcb  a  pOe  to  dwell. 

His  voice  comes  forth,  like  echo  from  her  cell ; 

To  sweU  the  tempest  needftil  aid  denies, 

And  all  a^own  the  stage  in  feeble  murmurs  dies. 

What  man,  like  Barry,  with  such  p»lns,  can  cir 
In  docution,  action,  character? 
What  man  could  give,  if  Barry  was  not  here, 
Such  well-applau£d  tendemess  to  Lear  ? 
Who  else  can  speak  so  veir,  very  fine. 
That  sense  may  kindly  end  with  ev'ry  line  ? 
Some  doxen  lines  before  the  ghost  is  there, 
Behold  him  for  the  solenm  scene  prepare. 
See  how  he  frames  his  eyes,  poises  each  Umb, 
Puts  the  whole  body  into  proper  trim. — 
From  whence  we  learn,  with  no  great  stretch  of  art, 
Five  lines  hence  comes  a  ghost,  and,  ah !  a  start 

When  he  appears  most  perfect,  still  we  find 
Something  which  jars  upon,  and  hurts  the  mind. 
Whatever  lights  upon  a  part  are  thrown. 
We  see  too  plainly  they  are  not  his  own. 
No  fiame  from  nature  ever  yet  he  caught ; 
Nor  knew  a  feeling  which  be  was  not  taught ; 
He  raised  his  trophies  on  the  base  of  art, 
And  conn'd  his  passions,  as  he  ponn*d  hb  part. 
Quin,  from  afar,  lnr*d  bv  the  scent  of  fame, 
A  stage  Leviathan,  put  in  his  claim. 
Pupil  of  Betterton  and  Booth.    Alone, 
SuUcn  he  walk*d,  and  deem'd  the  chair  his  own. 
For  how  should  modems,  mushrooms  of  the  day, 
\Hio  ne'er  those  masters  knew,  know  how  to  puy  ? 
Gray-bearded  vet'rans,  who,  with  partial  tongue, 
Extol  the  tunes  when  they  themsdves  were  young ; 
Who  having  lost  all  relish  for  the  stage. 
See  not  their  own  defects,  but  lash  the  age, 
Received  with  joyful  murmurs  of  applause 
Their  darling  chief,  and  lin*d  his  favourite  cause. 

Far  be  it  from  the  candid  Muse  to  tread 
Insult^  o'er  the  ashes  of  the  dead. 
But,  just  to  living  merit,  she  maintains. 
And  dares  the  test — whilst  Garrick's  genius  reigns, 
Ancients  in  vain  endeavour  to  excel. 
Happily  prais'd,  if  they  could  act  as  wcU. 
But  though  prescription's  force  we  disallow. 
Nor  to  antiquity  submissive  bow  ; 
Though  we  deny  imaginary  grace, 
Foun&d  on  accidents  of  time  and  place ; 
Yet  real  worth  of  ev'ry  growth  shall  bear 
Due  praise,  nor  must  we,  Quin,  forget  thee  there. 

His  words  bore  sterling  weight,  nervous  and  strong 
In  manlv  tides  of  sense  mey  roll'd  along. 
Happy  m  art,  he  chiefly  had.  pretence 
To  keep  up  numbers,  yet  not  forfeit  sense. 
No  actor  ever  greater  heights  could  reach 
In  all  the  labour'd  artifice  of  speech. 

Speech !  is  that  all  ?— And  shall  an  actor  found 
An  universal  fame  on  partial  ground  ? 
Parrot^  themselves  sp^  properly  by  rote. 
And,  in  six  months,  my  dog  shall  howl  by  note. 
I  laugh  at  those,  who,  when  the  stage  they  tread. 
Neglect  the  heart,  to  compliment  the  head ; 
.With  strict  propriety  their  care's  confin'd 
To  weigh  out  words,  while  passion  halts  behind. 
To  syUable-dissectors  they  appeal ; 
Allow  them  accent,  cadenoe,-lfools  may  feel ; 
But,  spite  of  aU  the  critidaing  elves. 
Those  who  would  make  us  fed,  must  fed  themselves. 


His  eyes,  in  gloomy  socket  taught  to  roll, 
Prodaim'd  the  sullen  habit  of  his  soul. 
Heavy  and  phlegmatic  he  trod  the  stage. 
Too  proud  for  tenderness,  too  dull  for  rage. 
When  Hector's  lovely  widow  shines  in  tears. 
Or  Rowe's  gay  rake  dependent  virtue  jeers, 
With  the  same  cast  of  features  he  is  seen 
To  chide  the  libertine,  and  court  the  queen. 
From  the  tame  scene,  which  without  passion  iows, 
With  just  desert  his  reputation  rose ;       ' 
Nor  less  he  plcas'd,  when,  on  some  surly  plan. 
He  waa,  at  once,  the  actor  and  the  man. 

In  Brute  he  shone  unequall'd :  all  agree 
Garrick's  not  half  so  srest  a  brute  as  he. 
Wlien  Cato's  labour'd  scenes  are  broqght  to  view. 
With  equal  praise  the  actor  labour'd  too ; 
For  still  you'll  find,  trace  passions  to  their  root. 
Small  diff'rence  'twixt  the  stoic  and  the  brute. 
In  fanded  scenes,  as  in  life's  real  plan. 
He  could  not,  for  a  moment,  sink  the  man. 
In  whate'er  cast  his  character  was  laid. 
Self  still,  like  oil,  upon  the  surface  play'd. 
Nature,  in  spite  of  all  his  skill,  crept  in : 
Horatio,  Dorax,  Falstaff'_still  'twas  Quin. 

Next  follows  Sheridan— a  doubtful  name, 
As  yet  unsettled  in  the  rank  of  fiune. 
This,  fondly  lavish  in  his  praises  grown, 
Gives  him  all  merit :  that  allows  him  none. 
Between  them  both  we'll  steer  the  middle  oouise^ 
Nor,  loving  praise,  rob  judgment  of  her  force. 

Just  his  conceptions,  natural  and  great : 
His  feelings  strong,  his  words  enforc'd  widi  weight. 
Was  speech-fam'd  Quin  himself  to  hear  hhn  speak^ 
Envy  would  drive  the  colour  from  his  cheek : 
But  step-dame  Nature,  niggard  of  her  grace, 
Deny'd  the  social  pow'rs  of  voice  and  noe. 
Fix'd  in  one  frame  of  features,  glare  of  eye, 
Passions,  like  chaos,  in  oonfrision  lie : 
In  vain  the  wonders  of  his  skill  are  tiy'd 
To  form  distinctions  nature  hath  deny'd. 
His  voice  no  touch  of  harmony  admits, 
Irregularly  deq>  and  shrill  by  fits : 
The  two  extremes  appear  like  man  and  wife. 
Coupled  together  for  the  sake  of  strife. 

His  actions  always  strong,  but  sometimes  such. 
That  candour  must  declare  he  acts  too  much. 
Why  must  impatience  fall  three  paces  back  ? 
Why  paces  three  return  to  the  attack  ? 
Wliy  is  the  right  leg  too  forbid  to  stir, 
Unless  in  motion  semicircular  ? 
Mliy  must  the  hero  with  the  nailor  vie. 
And  hurl  the  dose  dench'd  fist  at  nose  or  eye  ? 
In  royal  John,  with  Philip  angry  grown, 
I  thought  he  would  have  knodc'd  poor  Davies  down. 
Inhuman  tyrant !  was  it  not  a  shame. 
To  fright  a  king  so  harmless  and  so  tame  ? 
But,  spite  of  all  defects,  his  glories  rise ; 
And  art,  by  judgment  form'd,  with  nature  vies : 
Behold  him  sound  the  depth  of  Hubert's  soul. 
Whilst  in  his  own  contending  passions  roll. 
View  the  whole  scene,  with  critic  judgment  scan, 
And  then  deny  him  merit  if  you  can. 
Where  he  fiUls  short,  'tis  nature's  fault  alone ; 
Where  he  succeeds,  the  merit's  all  his  own. 

Last  Gairick  came.— Behind  him  throng  a  train 
Of  snarling  critics,  ignorant  as  vain. 
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One  finds  out, — ^*  He's  bf  •tature  sonewhst  low, 
Your  herd  alwajs  shoald  be  tall,  you  know.— 
True  natural  greatneM  all  consists  in  hei^t'* 
Produce  your  voucher,  critic. — ^^  Sergeant  Kite." 

Another  canH  forgive  the  ptltry  arts 
By  which  he  makes  his  way  to  shallow  hearta ; 
Mere  pieces  of  finesse,  traps  for  applause — 
*^  Avaunt,  unnat*ral^tart  I  affected  pause.** 

for  me,  by  natuxe  form*d  to  judge  widi  phlegm, 
I  can*t  acquit  by  wholesale,  nor  comlemn. 
The  best  tnings  earned  to  excess  are  wrong : 
The  start  may  be  too  frequent,  pause  too  ^g ; 
But,  only  U8*d  in  proper  time  and  place, 
Severest  judgment  must  allow  them  grace. 

If  burners,  fonn*d  on  imitadon*s  plan, 
Just  in  the  way  that  monkeys  mimic  man. 
Their  copied  scene  with  mangled  arts  disgrace* 
And  pause  and  start  with  the  same  vacant  £ux; 
We  join  the  critic  laugh,  those  tricks  we  sconi. 
Which  spoil  the  scenes  they  mean  them  to  adorn. 
But  when,  from  nature's  pure  and  genuine  source, 
These  strokes  of  acting  flow  with  gen'rous  force. 
When  in  the  features  all  the  soul's  pourtray'd. 
And  passions,  such  as  Oairick's,  are  display'd, 
To  me  they  seem  from  quickest  feelings  caught : 
Each  start  is  nature ;  and  each  pause  is  thought. 

MHien  reason  yields  to  passion's  wild  alarms, 
And  the  wMe  state  of  man  is  up  in  arms ; 
Wh^  but  a  critic  could  condemn  the  play'r. 
For  pausing  here,  when  oool  sense  pauses  there  ? 
Whilst,  woridng  from  the  heart,  the  fire  I  trace. 
And  mark  it  strongly  flaming  to  the  face ; 
Wlulst,  in  each  sound,  I  hear  the  very  man ; 
I  can't  catch  words,  and  pity  thoae  who  can. 

Let  wits,  like  spiders,  from  the  tortur'd  brain 
Fine-draw  .the  criticweb  with  curious  pain ; 
The  godsy — a  kindness  I  with  thanks  must  pay,*- 
Have  form'd  me  of  a  coarser  kind  of  clay ; 
Nor  stung  wiA  envy,  nor  with  spleen  diseas'd, 
A  poor  duU  creature,  still  with  nature  pleas'd ; 
Hence  to  thy  praises,  Gairick,  I  agree. 
And,  pleas'd  with  nature,  must  be  pleas'd  with  thee. 

Now  mi^t  I  tell,  how  silence  reign'd  throughout, 
And  deep  attention  hush'd  the  rabble  rout ! 
Ho^  ev'ry  daimant,  tortur'd  with  desire, 
Was  pale  as  ashes,  or  as  red  as  fire  3 
But,  loose  to  frone,  ^e  Muse  more  sunply  acts, 
Rejects  all  flourish,  and  relates  mere  fiicts. 

The  judges,  as  the  several  parties  came. 
With  temper  heard,  with  judgment  wdghed  each 

daim, '    ■ 
And,  in  theb  sentence  ha^ipily  agreed. 
In  name  of  both,  great  Sfaakspeare  thus  decreed. 
.   ^If  manlv  sense;  if  nature  Imk'd  with  art; 
If  thorough  knowledge  of  the  human  hearty 
If  pow'rs  of  acting  vast  and  unconfin'd ; 
If  fewest  faults  with  greatest  beauties  jdn'd ; 
If  staong  expression,  and  strange  pow'rs  which  lie 
Within,  the  magic  circle  of  the  eye ; 
If  feelings  whioi  few  hearts,  like  his,  can  know, 
And,  which  no  face  so  well  as  his  can  show ; 
Deserve  the  pref 'rence ;.— Garrick,  take  the  chair ; 
Nor  quit  it    till  thou  place  an  equal  there.** 


THE  PROPHECY  OF  FAMINK,. 

A  SCOTS  PASTORAL. 

Jrueribed  to  John  JVUkciy  Etquire. 

Whek  Cupid  first  instructs  his  darts  to  fly 
From  the  sly  comer  of  some  cook-maid's  eye^ 
The  stripling  raw,  just  enter'd  in  his  teens, 
Receivea  the  wound,  and  wonders  what  it  means  ; 
His  heart,  like  dripping,  melts,  and  new  desire 
Within  him  stirs,  oich  time  she  stirs  the  fire  ; 
Trembling  and  blushing  he  the  fair-one  viewa. 
And  fain  would  speak,  but  can't — ^without  a  Muse. 

So  to  the  peered  mount  he  takes  his  way. 
Prunes  his  young  wings,  and  tunes  his  infrint  lay. 
His  oaten  leed  to  rural  ditties  firames. 
To  flocks  and  rocks,  to  hills  and  lills  jmidaiins, 
In  simplest  notes,  and  all  unpolish'd  strains. 
The  loves  of  nymphs,  and  eke  the  loves  of  swuns. 

Clad,  as  your  nymphs  were  always  dad  of  yore, 
In  rustic  weeds— a  oook-maid  now  no  more.^ 
Beneath  an  aged  oak  Lardella  lies, 
Oreen  moss  ha  couch ;  her  canopy  the  skies. 
From  aromatic  shrubs  the  roguish  gale  [vale : 

Steals  young  perfumes,  and  wafts  them  thiou^  the 
The  youth,  tum'd  swain,  and  skill'd  in  rustic  lays. 
Fast  by  her  side  his  am'rous  descant  plays. 
Herds  low,  flocks  bleat,  pies  chatter,  ravens  scanam. 
And  the  frill  chorus  dies  a-down  the  stream. 
The  streams,  with  music  freighted,  as  they  pass, 
Present  the  faur  Lardella  with  a  glass; 
And  Zephyr,  to  complete  the  love-sick  plan, 
Waves  his  light  wings,  and  serves  her  for  a  fim. 

But,  when  maturer  jud^pnent  takes  the  lead. 
These  childish  toys  on  reason's  altar  bleed ; 
Form'd  after  some  great  man,  whose  name  breeds  awe. 
Whose  ev'ry  sentence  fashion  makes  a  law, 
Who  on  mere  credit  his  vain  trophies  reaza, 
And  founds  his  merit  on  our  servile  fkais ; 
Then  we  discard  the  workings  of  the  heart. 
And  nature 's  banish'd  by  medianic  art ; 
Then,  deeply  read,  our  reading  must  be  shown ; 
Vain  is  that  knowledge  which  remains  unknown. 
Then  ostentation  marches  to  our  aid. 
And  letter'd  pride  stalks  forth  in  frill  parade  ; 
Beneath  their  care  bdiold'the  work  refine, 
Pointed  each  sentence,  polish'd  ev'ry  Une: 
Trifles  are  dignifled,  and  taught  to  wear 
The  robes  of  andents  with  a  modem  air. 
Nonsense  with  daasic  ornaments  is  grac'd. 
And  passes  current  with  the  stamp  of  taste. 

Then  the  rude  Theocrite  is  ransack'd  o'er. 
And  courtly  Maro  call'd  from  Mindo's  shore; 
Sicilian  Muses  on  our  mountains  roam. 
Easy  and  free  as  if  they  were  at  home  1 
Nymphs,  naiads,  nerdds,  dryads,  satyrs,  fkuns, 
Sport  in  our  floods,  and  trip  it  o'er  our  lawns ; 
flow'rs  which  once  flouiish'd  fair  in  Oreeoe  and  Romej 
More  fan*  revive  in  England's  meads  to  bloam ; 
Skies  without  doud  exotic  suns  adorn ; 
And  roses  blush,  but  blush  without  a  dum ; 
Landscapes  unknown  to  dowdy  natmre  rise, 
And  new  creations  strike  our  wond'ring  eyes. 

For  bards  like  these,  who  ndther  sing  nor  say. 
Grave  without  thought,  and  wilhovt  feding  gay ; 
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WhoBB  mmiben  In  one  etcn  tenor  flow, 

Attun*d  to  pleaauze,  and  attonM  to  woe ; 

Who,  if  plain  common  senae  her  Yislt  pays. 

And  man  one  couplet  in  their  happy  lays. 

As  at  some  ghoet  affiighted,  start  and  stare, 

And  ask  the  meaning  of  her  coming  there ; 

For  baids  like  these  a  wreath  shall  Mason  bring, 

Lin'd  with  the  softest  down  of  folly's  wing ; 

In  love's  pagoda  shall  they  ever  dene, 

And  Gishal  kindly  rock  them  to  repose ; 

My  lord — to  letters  as  to  faith  most  tnie^- 

At  once  their  patron  and  example  too-^ 

Shall  ^luaintlv  fashion  his  loveJabour'd  dreams, 

Sigh  with  sad  winds,  and  we^  with  weeping  streams ; 

Ouious  in  grief  (for  real  grief,  we  know, 

Is  curious  to  dress  up  the  tale  of  woe). 

From  the  green  umbrage  of  some  Druid's  seat. 

Shall  his  own  works  in  his  own  way  repeat. 

Me,  whom  no  Muse  of  heav'nly  birto  inspires. 
No  judgment  tempers  when  rash  genius  fires  ; 
W)io  boast  no  merit  but  mere  knack  of  rhyme. 
Short  gleams  of  sense,  and  satire  out  of  time ; 
Who  cannot  follow  where  trim  faney  leads 
By  prattling  streams  o'er  flow'r..empurpled  meads ; 
Who  often,  but  without  success,  have  pray'd 
For  apt  alhteration's  artful  aid ; 
Who  would,  but  cannot,  with  a  master's  skiU, 
Coin  fine  new'  q^ithets,  which  mean  no  iU ; 
Me,  thus  uncouth,  thus  ev'ry  way  unfit 
For  pacing  poesy,  and  ambling  wit. 
Taste  with  contempt  beholds,  nor  deigns  to  place 
Amongst  the  lowest  of  her  favonr'd  race. 

Thou,  nature,  art  my  goddess-«to  thy  law 
Myself  I  dedicate. — Hence,  slavish  awe, 
Which  bends  to  fiuhion,'  and  obeys  the  rules, 
Impos'd  at  first,  and  since  observ'd  by  fools. 
Uence  those  vile  tricks  which  mar  fur  nature's  hue, 
And  bring  the  sober  matron  forth  to  view, 
With  all  that  artificial  tawdry  glare 
Which  virtue  scorns,  4|nd  none  but  strumpets  wear. 
Sick  of  those  pomps,  those  vanities,  that  waste 
Of  toil  which  critics  now  mistake  for  taste. 
Of  false  refinements  sick,  and  labonr'd  ease, 
Which  art,  too  thinly  veil'd,  forbids  to  pleaoe. 
By  nature's  charms  (inglorious  truth  1)  subdu'd. 
However  plain  her  dress,  and  'haviour  rude, 
To  northern  dimes  my  happier  course  I  steer. 
Climes  where  the  goddess  reigns  throughout  the  year 
Where,  undisturb'd  by  art's  rebellious  plan. 
She  rples  the  loyal  laiid,  and  fidthful  dan. 

To  that  rare  soil,  where  virtues  dust'ring  grow, 
Wlial  mighty  blesdngs  doth  not  Ensland  owe  ? 
What  waggon-loads  of  courage,  wealth,  and  sense 
Doth  each  revolving  day  import  from  thence  ? 
To  us  she  gives,  disinterested  firiend. 
Faith  without  finmd,  and  Stuarts  without  end. 
When  we  prosperity's  ridi  trappinffs  wear, 
Come  not  her  gen'rous  sons  and  take  a  share  ? 
And  i£»  by  some  disastrous  turn  of  fate. 
Change  should  ensue,  and  ruin  seise  the  state. 
Shall  we  not  find,  safe  in  that  haUow'd  ground, ' 
Such  refuge  as  the  Holy  Martyr  fbund  ? 

Nor  less  our  debt  in  sdenoe,  though  dcny'd 
By  the  weak  daves  of  prejudice  and  pride. 
Thence  came  the  Ramsays,  names  of  worthy  note, 
Of  whom  one  paints,  as  wdl  as  t'  other  wrote; 


Thence  Home,  disbanded  tnm  the  sons  of  pray'r 
For  loving  plays,  though  no  dull  dean  was  there  $ 
Thence  issued  ftcih,  at  great  Macphenon's  call, 
That  old,  new,  epic  pastoral  Fingal ; 
Thence  MaUoch,  friend  alike  of  church  and  state. 
Of  Christ  and  liberty,  by  gmtefUl  fate 
Rais'd  to  rewards,  which  in  a  pious  reign 
All  dariing  infidds  should  seek  in  vain  i 
Thence  simple  bards,  by  simple  prudence  taught, 
To  this  wise  town  by  simple  patrans  brought, 
In  simple  manner  utter  simple  lays, 
And  tue,  with  simple  pennons,  simple  praise. 

Waft  me  some  Muse  to  Tweed's  inspiring  stream, 
Where  all  the  little  bvefe  and  graces  dieam. 
Where  slowly  winding  the  dull  waters  creep, 
And  seem  themsdves  to  own  the  power  of  deep ; 
Where  on  the  surface  lead,  like  feathers,  swims. 
There  let  me  bathe  my  yet  unhallow'd  limbs, 
As  once  a  Syrian  bsth'd  in  Jordan's  flood. 
Wash  off  my  native  stains,  correct  that  blood 
Which  mnthiies  at  call  of  English  pride. 
And  deaf  to  prudence,  rolls,  a  patriot  tide. 

Fhim  solemn  thought  which  overhangs  the  brow 
Of  patriot  care,  when  things  are — Ood  knows  how  ; 
From  nice  trim  pomts,  where  honour,  slave  to  rule, 
In  compliment  to  folly,  plays  the  fool ; 
Frmn  those  gay  scenes  muxe  mirth  exalts  his  pow% 
And  easy  humour  wings  the  laughing  hour; 
From  those  soft  better  moments,  when  desire 
Beats  high,  and  all  the  world  of  man's  on  fire, 
MHien  mutual  ardours  of  the  mdting  fair 
More  than  repay  us  for  whole  years  of  care  ; 
At  friendship's  summons  will  my  Wilkes  retreat, 
And  see,  once  seen  befine,  that  ancient  seat, 
Tliat  andent  seat,  where  majesty  display'd 
Her  ensigns,  long  befbre  the  werld  wss  made ! 

Meazk  narrow  maxims,  which  enslave  mankind. 
Ne'er  firom  its  bias  warp  thy  settled  mind. 
Not  dup'd  by  party,  nor  opinion's  slave, 
Those  faculties  which  bounteous  nature  gave^ 
Thy  honest  spirit  into  practice  brings, 
Nor  courts  the  smile,  nor  dreads  the  frown  of  Ungs. 
Let  rude  licentious  Englishmen  comply 
With  tumult's  voice,  and  curse  they  Imow  not  why  ; 
Unwilling  to  condemn,  thy  soul  disdains 
To  wear  vile  faction's  arbitrary  diaina. 
And  strictly  weighs,  in  appiehendon  dear. 
Things  as  Hhey  src,  and  not  as  they  appear. 
With  thee  good-humour  tempers  livdy  wit ; 
Enthron'd  widi  judgment,  candour  loves  to  nt; 
And  nature  gave  thee,  open  to  distress, 
A  heart  to  pity,  and  a  hand  to  bless. 

Oft  have  I  heard  thee  mourn  the  wietdied  lot 
Of  the  poor,  mean,  despis'd,  insulted  Scot, 
Who,  might  calm  reason  credit  idle  tales 
By  rancour  forg'd  where  prejudice  prevsJls, 
Or  starves  at  home,  or  practises,  through  fear 
Of  starving,  arts  which  damn  all  consdence  here. 
When  scribblers,  to  the  charge  by  infrest  led. 
The  fierce  North-Briton  foaming  at  their  head. 
Four  forth  invectives,  deaf  to  candour's  call, 
And  injur'd  by  one  alien,  rail  at  all ; 
On  Northern  Pisoah  when  they  take  their  stand, 
To  mark  the  weakness  of  that  holy  land. 
With  needless  trudis  their  Ubds  to  adorn. 
And  hang  a  nation  up*to  public  scorn ; 
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Thy  gen'rous  soul  condemns  the  frantic  rage, 
And  hates  the  faithful  but  lll-naturM  page. 

The  Scots  azc  poor,  cries  surly  English  pride ; 
True  is  the  charge,  nor  by  themselves  deny*d. 
Are  they  not  then  in  strictest  reason  dear. 
Who  wisely  come  to  mend  their  fortunes  here  ? 
If,  by  low  supple  aru  sucoTssfiil  grown, 
They  sapped  our  vigour  to  increase  their  own, 
If,  mean  in  want,  and  insolent  in  pow>. 
They  only  fawn'd  more  surely  to  devour, 
Rous*d  by  such  wrongs  should  reason  take  alarm, 
And  e*en  the  Muse  for  public  safety  arm. 
But  if  they  own  ingenuous  virtue^s  sway. 
And  follow  where  true  honour  points  the  way. 
If  they  revere  the  hand  by  which  they*re  fed. 
And  bless  the  donors  for  their  daily  bread. 
Or  by  vast  debts  of  higher  import  bound. 
Are  always  humble,  always  grateful  found ; 
if  they,  directed  by  PauPs  holy  pen. 
Become  discreetly  aU  things  to  all  men, 
That  all  men  may  become  all  things  to  them ; 
Envy  may  hate,  but  justice  can*t  condemn. 
^^  Into  our  places,  states,  and  beds  they  creep  ;** 
They've  sense  to  get,  wliat  we  want  sense  to  keep. 
Once,  be  the  hour  accursed,  accursed  4he  place, 
I  ventured  to  blaspheme  the  chosen  race. 
Into  those  traps,  which  men  callM  patriots  laid. 
By  spedous  arts  unwarily  betrayed. 
Madly  I  leagued  against  that  sacred  earth. 
Vile  parricide  I  which  gave  a  parent  birth. 
But  shall  I  meanly  error's  path  pursue, 
When  heavenly  truth  presents  her  friendly  dew  ? 
Once  plung'd  in  ill,  shall  I  go  farther  in  ? 
To  make  tlie  oath  was  rash ;  to  keep  it,  sin. 
Backward  I  tread  the  paths  I  trod  before, 
And  calm  reflection  hates  what  passion  swore. 
Converted  (blessed  are  the  souls  which  know 
Those  pleasures  which  from  true  convenion  fbw. 
Whether  to  reason,  who  now  rules  my  breast, 
Or  to  pure  faith,  like  Lyttleton  and  West), 
Past  crimes  to  expiate,  be  my  present  aim 
To  raise  new  trophies  to  the  Scottish  name. 
To  make  (what  can  the  proudest  Muse  do  more  ?) 
E'en  faction's  sons  her  brighter  worth  adore. 
To  make  her  glories,  stamp'd  with  honest  rhymes, 
In  fullest  tide  roll  down  to  latest  times. 

^^  Presumptuous  wretch !   and  shall  a  Muse  like 
An  English  Muse,  the  meanest  of  the  nine,      [thine, 
Attempt  a  theme  like  tliis  ?  Can  her  weak  strain 
Expect  indulgence  from  the  mighty  thane  ? 
Should  he  from  toils  of  government  retire, 
And  for  a  moment  fan  the  poet's  fire, 
Should  he,  of  sdences  the  moral  friend. 
Each  curious,  each  importfmt  search  suspend, 
Leave  unassisted  Hill  of  herbs  to  teU, 
And  all  the  wonders  of  a  cockle-shell. 
Having  the  Lord's  good  grace  before  his  eyes ; 
Would  not  he  Home  step  forth,  and  gain  the  prise  ? 
Or,  if  this  wreath  of  honour  might  adorn 
The  humble  brows  of  one  in  England  boom. 
Presumptuous  still  thy  daring  must  appear ; 
Vain  all  thy  tow'ring  hopes,  whilst  I  am  here." 
Thus  spake  a  form,  by  silken  smile,  and  tone 
Dull  and  unvaried,  for  the  laureate  known, 
Folly's  chief  friend,  decorum's  eldest  son. 
In  ev'ry  party  found,  and  yet  of  none. 


This  airy  substance,  this  substantial  shade, 
Abaah'd  I  heard,  and  with  respect  obey'd. 

From  themes  too  lofty  for  a.  bard  so  mean. 
Discretion  beckons  to  an  humbler  scene. 
The  restless  fever  of  ambition  laid, 
Calm  L  retire,  and  seek  the  sylvan  shade. 
Now  be  the  muse  disrob'd  of  all  her  pride. 
Be  all  the  glare  of  vase  by  truth  supplied ;  . 
And  if  plam  nature  pours  a  simple  strain. 
Which  Bute  may  praise,  and  Ossian  not  disdain  ; 
Ossian,  sublimest,  simplest  bazd  of  all, 
Mliom  English  infidels  Macpheraon  call. 
Then  nmnd  my  head  shall  honour's  ensigns  wave, 
And  pensions  mark  me  for  a  willing  slave. 

Two  boys,  whose  birth  beyond  alD  question  springs 
From  great  and  glorious,  though  fo^otfien,  kings, 
Shephods  of  Scottish  lineage,  bom  uid  fared 
On  the  same  bleak  and  barren  mountain's  bead; 
By  niggard  nature  doom'd  on  the  sante  rocks 
To  spm  out  life,  and  starve  themsdves  and  flodu ; 
Fresh  as  the  moming,  which  enrob'd  in  mist. 
The  mountain's  top  with  usual  dullness  Idss'd, 
Jockey  and  .Sawney  to  thdr  labours  ruse; 
Soon  clad  I  ween,  where  nature  needs  no  clothes; 
Mliere,  from  theur  youth  inur'd  to  winter  skies, 
Dress  and  her  vain  refinements  they  despise. 

Jockey,  whose  manly  high-bon'd  dkeeks  to  crown 
With  freckles  spotted,  flam'd  the  golden  down. 
With  mickle  art  could  on  the  bagpipes  play. 
E'en  froin  the  rising  to  the  setting  day ; 
Sawney  as  long  witnout  remorse  could  bawl 
Home's  madrigals,  and  ditties  from  FingaL 
Oft  at  his  strains,  ail  natural  though  mde, 
The  Highland  lass  forgot  her  want  of  food. 
And,  whilst  she  scratdi'd  her  lover  into  rert, 
Sunk  pleas'd,  though  hungry,  on  her  Sawney's  biesst. 

Far  as  the  eye  could  retudi,  no  tree  was  seen. 
Earth,  dad  in  russet,  scom'd  the  lively  green. 
The  plague  of  locusts  they  secure  defy. 
For  in  three  hours  a  grasshopper  must  die. 
No  living  thing,  whate'cr  its  food,  feasts  there, 
But  the  camdeon,  who  can  feast  on  air. 
No  birds,  except  as  birds  of  passive,  flew. 
No  bee  was  known  to  hum,  no  dove  to  ooou 
No  streams  as  amber  smooth,  as  amber  dear. 
Were  seen  to  glide,  or  heani  to  warble  here; 
Rebellion's  spring,  which  through  the  country  ran, 
Fumish'd,  with  bitter  draughts,  the  steady  dan. 
No  flow'rs  embalm'd  the  air,  but  one  white  rase, 
Which  on  the  tenth  of  June  bv  instinct  blows. 
By  instinct  blows  at  mom,  and,  when  the  shades 
Of  drizzly  eve  prevail,  by  instinct  fiides. 

One,  and  but  one  poor  solitary  cave, 
Too  sparing  of  her  favours,  nature  gave ; 
That  one  aJbne  (hard  tax  on  Scottish  pride !) 
Shdter  at  (Hioe  for  man  and  beast  supplied. 
Their  snares,  without,  entangling  brien  mead ; 
And  thistles,  aim'd  against  3i'  invader's  head. 
Stood  in  dose  ranks  sll  entrance  to  oppose; 
Thistles,  now  hdd  more  precious  tl)an  the  rosa 
All  creatures  which  on  nature's  earliest  plan. 
Were  form'd  to  loathe^  and  to  be  loath'd  by  man, 
Which  owed  their  birth  to  nastiness  and  spite^ 
Deadly  to  touch,  and  hateful  to  the  si^t, 
Creatures  which,  when  admitted  in  the  aric, 
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Their  saWoBi  sfauimMvaiid  nnUed  in  the  dtak. 
Found  plaoe  within  t  marlcing  her  noisome  rowl 
With  poi8on*s  tmil,  here  crawlM  the  bloated  toed ; 
There  webe  weie  epreed  of  more  than  common  liae, 
And  half-itarrM  spiden  pveyM  on  half4itarv*d  fliet; 
In  quest  of  food,  efts  strove  in  vain  to  crawl; 
Slugs,  pioch'd  with  hunger,  smear'd  the  slimy  wall ; 
The  cave  aroond  with  hissing  aerpents  rung ; 
On  the  damp  roof  unhealthy  mour  hung; 
And  Famine,  by  her  children  always  known. 
As  ptoud  ss  poor,  here  fizM  her  native  thione. 

Here,  for  toe.  sullen  sky  was  overcast, 
And  summer  shrunk  beneath  a  wintry  blast, 
A  native  blast,  which,  srm'd  with  hail  and  min. 
Beat  unsrinnting  on  the  naked  swain, 
The  boys  for  shelter  made;  behind-4he  sheep. 
Of  which  those  shephecds  every  day  take  keep. 
Sickly  crept  on,  and  with  complainings  rude, 
On  nature  seem*d  to  call,  and  bleat  for  food. 
Jockejf, 

Sith  to  this  cave,  bv  tempest,  we  *re  oon6n'd. 
And  within  ken  our  ioAt,  under  the  wind, 
Safo  firam  the  pdting  of  this  perilous  storm. 
Are  laid  emoog  yon  thistles,  dry  and  warm. 
What,  Sawney,  if  by  shepherd's  art  we  try 
To  mock  the  rigour  of  this  cruel  sky  ? 
What  if  we  tune  some  meny  roundekiy  ? 
Well  dost  thou  sfaig,  nor  iU  doth  Jodcey  play. 
Savney. 

Ah,  Jockey,  ill  adviseth  thou,  I  wis. 
To  think  of  songs  at  such  a  time  as  this. 
Sooner  shall  hei£age  crown  these  barren  rocks. 
Sooner  shall  fleeces  clothe  these  ragged  flocks. 
Sooner  shall  want  seise  shepherds  of  the  south, 
And  we  forget  to  live  ftom  hand  to  month, 
Than  Sawnev,  out  of  season,  shall  impart 
The  songs  of  gladness  with  an  aching  neart. 
Jockey. 

Still  have  I  known  thee  for  a  silly  swain : 
Of  things  past  hdp  what  boots  it  to  complain  ? 
Nothing  but  mirth  can  conquer  fortune's  spite  ; 
No  sky  is  heavy,  if  the  heart  be  light: 
Patience  is  sorrow's  salve;  what  can't  be  cor*d, 
So  Donald  zi|^t  arreads,  must  be  endur'd. 


Full  silly  swain,  I  wot,  is  Jockey  now ; 
How  didst  thou  hear  thy  Maggy's  falsdbood  9  how, 
When  wiUi  a  foreign  loon  she  stole  away. 
Didst  thou  forswear  thr  pipe  and  shepherd's  lay  ? 
Where  was  thy  boasted  wisdom  then,  when  I 
Applied  those  proverbs,  whidi  you  now  apply  ? 
Jockey. 

O  she  was  bonny  I  All  the  Hig^ilands  lound. 
Was  there  a  rival  to  my  Msggy  found  ? 
More  previous  (though  that  precious  is  to  aD) 
Than  the  rare  med'dne  whidi  we  brimstone  call, 
Or  that  choice  plant,  so  gratefol  to  the  nose, 
Which  in  I  know  not  what  far  country  grows, 
Was  Many  unto  me ;  dear  do  I  rue, 
A  lass  so  ndr  should  ever  prove  untrue. 
Sawney, 

Whether  with  pipe  or  song  to  charm  the  ear. 
Through  aU  the  land  did  Jamie  find  a  peer  ? 
Curs'd  be  that  year  by  ev'ry  honest  Sooi, 
And  in  the  shepherd's  calendar  forgot. 
That  fatal  year,  when  Jamie,  hapless  swain, 


!  In  evil  hour  forsook  the  peafitefol  plain. 
Jamie,  when  our  young  bird  discreetly  fled. 
Was  seis'd  and  hang'd  tiU  he  was  dead,  dead,  dead. 
Jockey. 

Full  sorely  may  we  all  lament  that  day ; 
For  all  were  losen  in  the  deadly  Aay. 
Five  brothers  had  I  on  the  Scottish  plains, 
Well  dost  thou  know  were  none  more  hopdiil  swains; 
Five  brothere  there  I  lost,  in  manhood's  pride, 
Two  in  the  fidd,  and  three  on  gibbets  died: 
Ah !  silly  swains,  to  follow  war's  alarms  t 
Ah!  what  hath  shepherd's  lifo  to  do  with  anni ! 
Sawney* 

Mention  it  noU^Tbere  saw  I  strangers  dad 
In  sll  the  honoun  of  our  ravish'd  pU^ : 
Saw  the  ferrara,  tioos  dur  nation's  jwide, 
Unwilling  grace  the  awl^ward  victor's  dde. 
There  foU  our  choicest  youth,  and  foom  that  day 
Mote  never  Sawney  tune  the  merry  lay ; 
Bless'd  those  which  fell !  cois'd  ttose  which  still  soi- 
To  mourn  fifteen  renew'd  in  forty-five.  [vive, 

Thus  f  lain'd  the  boys,  when  foom  her  throne  of  tw^ 
With  boils  emboes'd,  and  overgrown  with  scutf^ 
(Vile  humours,  which  in  life's  oonrupted  well, 
Mix'd  at  the  birth,  not  abstinenoe  oould  qudl,) 
Pale  Famine  rear'd  the  head :  her  eager  eyes, 
Where  hunger  ev'n  to  madness  seem'd  to  rise, 
Spesking  aloud  her  throes  and  pangs  of  heart, 
Strain'd  to  get  loose,  and  from  their  orbs  to  start; 
Her  hollow  cheeks  were  each  a  deep^uiJc  ceU, 
Where  wretchedness  Mid  horror  lov'd  to  dwdl ; 
With  double  rows  of  usdess  teeth  supplied. 
Her  mouth,  firom  ear  to  ear,  extcndea  wide, 
Which,  when  for  want  of  food  her  entrails  pin'd. 
She  op'd,  and,  cuning,  swallow'd  nought  but  wind ; 
All  shrivell'd  was  her  skin,  and  here  and  there, 
Makinfl  thdr  way  by  force,  her  bones  lay  bare  i 
Such  mthv  sight  to  hide  from  human  view, 
0*et  her  foul  limbs  a  tatter'd  plaid  she  threw. 

Cease,  cried  the  goddess,  cease,  de^iairinff  awaiaa, 
And  from  a  parent  hear  what  Jove  ordains  T 

Pent  in  this  bsiren  comer  of  the  ide. 
Where  partial  fortune  never  deign'd  to  smile ; 
Like  nature's  bastards,  reaping  for  our  dian 
What  was  rejected  by  the  lawful  heir; 
Unknown  amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
Or  onlv  known  to  raise  contempt  and  mhrth ; 
Long  nee,  because  the  race  of  Roman  breves 
Thou^t  it  not  worth  thehr  while  to  make  us  slaves ; 
Then  into  bondage  by  that  nation  brought. 
Whose  ruin  we  for  ages  vainly  sought ; 
Whom  still  with  undad^'d  hate  we  view,  and  still. 
The  power  of  mikhief  lost,  retain  the  will ; 
Ckuidder'd  as  the  refuse  of  mankind, 
A  mass  till  the  last  moment  Icfi  behind. 
Which  fhigal  nature  doubted,  as  it  lay. 
Whether  to  stamp  with  life,  or  throw  away ; 
Which,  form'd  in  haste,  was  planted  in  thb  nook. 
But  never  enter'd  in  creation's  book ; 
Branded  as  traitors,  who  for  love  of  gdd 
Would  sdl  thdr  god,  as  once  thdr  Idng  they  sold; 
Long  have  we  borne  Ibis  mightr  weight  of  ul, 
These  vile  injurious  taunts,  and  bear  them  still. 
But  times  of  happier  noie  are  now  at  hand, 
And  the  full  promise  of  a  better  land : 
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There,  like  the  foot  of  I«h1,  haTing  trod, 
For  the  fiz*d  tenn  of  yesn  oidalu'd  by  Ood, 
A  barroi  desert,  we  Bhall  seize  rich  plains, 
Where  milk  with  honey  flows,  and  plenty  reigns. 
With  some  few  natives  join*d,  some  pliant  few, 
Who  worship  interest,  and  oar  track  pursue, 
There  shall  we,  though  the  wretched  people  grieve, 
Ravage  at  large,  nor  ask  the  owners'  leave. 

For  118,  the  earth  shall  bring  forth  her  increase ; 
For  us,  the  flocks  shall  wear  a  golden  fleece ; 
Fat  beeves  shall  yield  us  daintin  not  our  own. 
And  die  grape  bleed  a  nectar  yet  unknown ; 
For  our  iSl  vantage  sliall  their  harvests  grow, 
And  Sootsnien  reap  what  tli^  diadain*d  to  sow ; 
For  us,  the  sun  shall  dimb  tne  eastarn  hill ; 
For  us,  the  rain  shall  fkll,  the  dew  distil; 
When  to  our  wishes  nature  cannot  rise. 
Art  shaU  be  tasked  to  srant  us  fresh  supplies. 
His  brawny  arm  shall  dradginff  Labour  strain, 
And  ftnr  our  pleasure  sufler  dauy  pain ; 
Trade  shaU  mr  us  exert  her  utmost  powers, 
Her*s  all  the  toil,  and  all  the  profit  our's; 
l*or  ua,  the  oak  diall  from  his  native  steep 
Descend,  and  frarless  travel  through  the  deep ; 
The  sail  of  commerce,  for  our  use  unfrirl'd. 
Shell  waft  the  treasures  of  each  distant  worid ; 
For  us,  sublimer  heights  shall  sdenoe  reach, 
For  us,  their  statesmen  plot,  their  churchmen  preach ; 
Thdr  noblest  limbs  of  oounsd  well  disjoint,  . 
And,  moddng,  new  ones  of  our  own  appoint ; 
Devouring  war,  impriMm*d  in  the  norUi, 
Shall,  at  our  ci^  in  hoirid  pomp  break  fordi. 
And  when,  his  chariot  wheels  with  diunder  hung, 
Fell  Discoid  braying  with  her  braien  tongue, 
Death  in  the  van,  with  Anger,  Hate,  and  Fear, 
And  Desolation  stalking  in  the  rear, 
.  Revenge,  by  Justice  giuded,  in  his  tndn. 
He  drives  impetuous  o*er  the  trembling  plain. 
Shall,  at  our  Mdding,  quit  his  lawful  prey. 
And  to  meek,  gentle,  gen'rous  Peace  give  way. 

Think  not,  my  sons,  that  this  so  blessed  estate 
Stands  at  a  distance  on  the  roll  of  &te ; 
Aliesdy  big  with  hopes  of  future  sway. 
E'en  £nMn  this  cave  I  scent  my  destlnM  prey ; 
Think  not,  that  this  dominion  o'er  a  race 
Whose  former  deeds  shall  time's  last  annals  grace, 
In  the  roi:^  face  of  peril  must  be  sou^t. 
And  witii  the  lives  of  thousands  dearly  bought ; 
No— fool*d  by  conning,  by  that  happy  art 
Whidi  langlM  to  scorn  the  blundering  hero's  heart. 
Into  the  snare  shall  our  kind  neighbours  fidl 
With  open  eyes,  and  fondly  give  us  all. 

When  Rome,  to  prop  her  sinking  empire,  bore 
Their  choioest  levies  to  a  foreign  shore. 
What  if  we  seiz'd,  like  a  destroying  flood. 
Their  widow'd  plains,  andfiU'd  die  reahn  with  bk)od. 
Gave  an  unbounded  loose  to  manly  rage, 
And  scorning  moccy,  spai'd  nor  sex  nor  age ; 


When,  for  our  inteieat  too  migh^  grown, 

Monaidis  of  wari&e  bent  possess'd  the  throbe. 

What  if  we  strove  divisions  to  foment. 

And  spread  the  flames  of  dvil  discontent. 

Assisted  those  who  'gainst  tiieir  king  made  head. 

And  gave  the  traiton  n^ige  when  mey  fled ; 

When  restless  Glory  bade  her  sons  advance, 

And  pitch'd  her  standard  in  the  fleids  of  Frmoe, 

What  U^  disdaining  oaths,  and  empty  sound. 

By  whidi  our  nation  never  shall  be  bound. 

Bravely  we  taught  unmusaled  war  to  roam     [home ; 

TImmgh  the  weak  land,  and  brought  cheap  lanrds 

When  the  bold  trsiton  leagu'd  for  the  dcfenoB 

Of  Law,  Rdigicn,  Liberty,  and  Seue, 

When  thev  against  their  lawfrd  mooandi  rose. 

And  dared  the  Lord's  anointed  to  oppose, 

What  if  we  stilL  rever'd  the  banish'd  r*oe, 

And  strove  the  royal  vagrants  to  replace. 

With  fierce  rebellions  shofdc  th'  unsettled  stale. 

And  greatly  dar'd  thouf^  cross'd  by  partial  &te : 

These  facts,  which  mi^t,  where  wisdom  held  the  sway. 

Awake  the  very  stones  to  bar  our  way. 

There  shall  be  nothing,  nor  one  trace  remain 

In  the  duU  rcffion  of  an  Enfflish  brain. 

Blpss'd  with  tibat  faith,  whioi  mountains  can  remove ; 

First  they  shall  dupes,  next  saints,  last  martyia  prove. 

Already  is  this  game  of  fate  begun 
Under  the  sanction  of  my  darling  son : 
Tliat  son,  of  nature  royal  as  his  name, 
Is  destin'd  to  redeem  our  race  from  shame; 
His  boundless  pow'r,  beyond  example  great, 
Sliall  make  the  rough  way  smooth,  the  crooked  abai^t ; 
ShaU  for  our  ease  the  rseing  floods  restrain. 
And  sink  the  mountain  levd  to  tlie  plain. 
Discord,  whom  in  a  cavern  under  ground 
With  massy  fetters  their  late  patriot  bound. 
Where  her  own  flesh  the  furious  hag  might  tear. 
And  vent  her  curses  to  tlie  vaeant  air; 
Where,  that  she  never  might  be  heard  of  move. 
He  planted  Ixyyslty  to  guard  the  door; 
For  better  purpose  shall  our  chief  release,  ' 
Disguine  her  for  a  time,  and  caU  her  Peace. 

Lur^d  by  that  name,  fine  engine  of  deceit ! 
Shall  the  weak  En^ish  help  themselves  to  cheat; 
To  gain  our  love,  with  lionours  shall  they  grace 
The  old  sdiierentB  of  the  Stuart  race. 
Who  pointed  out,  no  matter  by  i^t  name, 
Tories  or  Jacobitea,  are  atill  the  same; 
To  soodie  our  rage,  die  temporising  brood 
Shall  break  the  ties  of  truth  and  gratitode, 
Against  thek  saviour  venom'd  fahdhoods  franae^ 
And  brand  with  calumny  their  William's  name  ; 
To  win  oor  grace  (rare  argument  of  wit,) 
To  our  untainted  faith  shaQ  they  commit 

g>ur  faitli,  which,  in  extremest  pails  trfasL 
isdain'd,  and  stiU  disdains,  to  change  her  aide,) 
That  sacred  majesty  they  all  approve, 
Who  motft  enjoys,  and  best  desoves  their  lore. 
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THE  DOUBLE  TRANSFORMATION. 

A  TALE. 

Secluded  ftom  domestie  Binie, 
Jack  Book-wonn  led  a  college  life ; 
A  fellowBhip  at  tweiity-fi?e 
Made  him  me  happiest  man  alive; 
He  drank  his  glass,  and  cracked  his  joke, 
And  freshmen  wonderM  as  be  spoke. 

Such  pleasures,  unallayM  widi  caie, 
Could  any  acddent  impair  P 
Could  Cupld*8  shaft  at  length  transfix 
Our  swain,  anrivM  at  thirty-six  ? 
O  had  the  archer  ne*er  come  down 
To  ravase  in  a  country  town ! 
Or  Flavia  been  content  to  stop 
At  triumphs  in  a  Fleet-street  shop. 
O  had  hor  eyes  forgot  to  blase ! 
Or  Jack  had  wanted  eyes  to  gaze ! 
Oh !  — But  let  exclamation  cease. 
Her  presence  banished  all  his  peace. 
So,  with  decorum  all  things  carrr^d. 
Miss  frown'd,  and  blushed,  and  men  was-»inAnied. 

Need  we  expose  to  vuLmr  sight 
The  raptures  of  the  bridal  night  ? 
Need  we  intryde  on  hallowed  ground. 
Or  draw  the  curtains  dosM  around  ? 
Let  it  suffice,  that  each  had  charms ; 
He  daspM  a  goddess  in  his  arms ; 
And,  though  she  felt  his  usage  rough, 
Vet  in  a  man  'twas  well  enough. 

The  honey-moon  like  lightning  flew ; 
The  second  brought  its  transports  too : 
A  third,  a  fourdi,  were  not  amiss ; 
The  fifth  was  friendship  mixM  widi  bHss : 
But,  when  a  twelvemonth  passed  away. 
Jack  found  Us  goddess  miuie  of  elay ; 
Found  half  the  charms  that  deckM  hor  fhee 
Arose  from  powdor,  shreds,  or  lace ; 
But  still  the  wont  lemainM  bditod. 
That  very  fanec  had  robbM  her  mind. 

Skilled  in  no  other  arts  was  she 
But  dresabig,  patching,  repartee; 
And,  Just  as  Inimoar  rose  or  fell, 
Bv  tumsadattem  or  a  belle  t 
'Tis  true  she  dnasM  with  modem  grace ; 
Half  naked  at  a  ball  car  race; 
But  when  i^  home,  at  board  or  bed. 
Five  nqpsy  ni^t-caps  wrapp'd  ha  head. 
Could  so  much  beauty  conoesoaid 
To  be  a  dull  domestic  friend  ? 
Could  any  cortainJectures  bring 
To  decency  so  fine  a  AJngP 


In  short,  by  night,  *twaa  fits  or  flatting ; 

By  day,  'twas  gadding  or  coquetting. 

Food  to  be  seen,  she  kept  a  bevy 

Of  powder'd  coxcombs  at  her  levy ; 

The  'squire  and  captain  took  their  italions. 

And  twenty  other  near  relations ; 

Jack  suck'd  his  pipe,  and  ofiep  broke 

A  siffh  in  sufTocating  smoke ; 

IVhUe  all  their  hours  wen  pass'd  between 

Insulting  repartee  or  splaen. 

Thus  as  her  faults  eaeh  day  were  known. 
He  thinks  her  features  coarser  grown ; 
He  fandfis  every  vice  she  shows. 
Or  thms  her  lip,  or  points  her  nose: 
Whenever  rage  or  envy  rise, 
How  wide  her  mouth,  h<yw  wild  her  eyes ! 
He  knows  not  how,  but  so  it  is. 
Her  face  is  grown  a  knowing  phis ; 
And,  though  her  fops  are  wondrous  dvil. 
He  thinks  her  ugly  as  the  devil. 

Now,  to  perplex  the  ravdl'd  noose. 
As  each  a  ^ufiSsrent  way  pursues. 
While  sullen  or  loquacious  strife 
Promised  to  hold  them  on  for  life, 
That  dire  disease,  whose  rudiless  power 
Withers  the  beauty's  transtant  flower, 
Lo  I  the  small-pox,  whoso  horrid  glare 
LeveU'd  its  terrors  «t  the  fair; 
And,  rifling  every  youthful  grace. 
Left  but  the  nemnaat  of  a  face. 

The  glass,  grown  hateful  to  her  sight. 
Reflected  now  a  perfect  fright  : 
Each  fonoer  art  she  vainly  tries 
To  bring  back  lustre  to  her  eyes. 
In  vain  she  tm  her  paste  and  creams, 
To  smooth  her  skin,  or  hide  itf  seams ; 
Her  coifhtry  beaux  and  dty  cousins. 
Lovers  no  more,  flew  off  by  doeens : 
The  'squire  himself  was  seen  to  yield. 
And  even  theoqptaln  quit  tho  field. 

Poor  madam,  now  condmn'd  tp  hack 
The  rest  of  life  with  anxious  Jack, 
Percdving  othera  fUrly  flown. 
Attempted  pleasing  him  alone. 
Jack  soon  was  dazikd  to  bipold 
Her  present  face  surpass  die  4dd; 
With  modesty  her  cheeks  lyre  dy'd. 
Humility  displaces  pilde ; 
For  tawdry  finery,  k  seen 
A  person  ever  neatly  ck^ : 
No  more  presuming  on  her  tway. 
She  learns  good-natuxe  every  day ; 
Serendy  gay,  and  itoict  hi  duty. 
Jack  finds  his  wife  a  perfect  bea«^. 

H  II  2 
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THE  HERMIT. 

«       A  BALLAD.      176(^« 

'^  Turk,  gentle  hcnnit  of  the  dale, 

And  guide  my  lonely  way, ' 
To  where  yon  taper  dieen  the  yiile 

With  hoBpitahie  ray. 

^^  For  here  fbrbm  and  lost  I  tread. 
With  fUnting  steps  and  slow : 

Where  wUds,  immeasurably  spread, 
Seem  length*nhig  as  I  go.** 

^<  Forbear,  my  son,"  the  hennit  csriea, 
'^  To  tempt  the  dangerous  gloom ; 

For  yonder  taithleas  phantom  flies 
To  lure  thee  to  thy  doem. 

^'  Here  to  the  houseless  child  of  want 

My  door  is  open  stUl;    ^-^ 
And  though  my  portion  is  but  scant, 

I  give  it  with  good-wilL 

*•*•  Then  turn  UMiii^t,  and  freely  share 

MThate^er  my  cdl  bestows ; 
My  rushy  ooudi  and  frugal  fare. 

My  blessing  and  repose. 

*<  No  flocks  that  range  the  vaUey  free, 
^  Tg  slaughter  I  condemn ; 
Tausht  by  that  Power  which  pities  me^ 
I  leam  to  pity  them : 

*<  But  from  the  mountain's  grassy  side 

A  guiltless  feast  I  bring ; 
A  scrip  with  herbs  and  fruits  supply'd. 

And  water  from  the  spring. 

'*  Then,  pilgrim,  turn,  thy  cares  forego; 

All  earth-born  cares  are  wrong: 
Man  wants  but  little  here  below. 

Nor  wants  that  little  long.*' 

Soft  aa  the  dew  from  heaven  descends, 

His  gentle  accents  fell  I 
The  modest  stranger  lowly  bends. 

And  foUows  to  the  cell. 

Far  in  a  wilderness  obscure 

The  londy  mansion  lay ; 
A  refrige  to  the  neu^b'ring  poor. 

And  strangers  led  astray. 


No  stores  beneath  its  humble  thatch 
Bequir'd  a  master's  care ; 

The  wicket  op'ning  with  a  ktch, 
ReoeivM  tlM;  harmless  pair. 

And  now,  when  busy  crowds  retire 
To  take  their  evei^lng  rest. 

The  hennit  trunm'd  h&  little  fire^ 
And  cheer'd  his  pensive  guest ! 

And  spread  his  vegetable  store, 
And  gaily  pressed,  and  smil*d ; 


And,  skill'd  in  legendary  kne, 
The  lingering  houxs  beguil'd. 

Around,  in  sympathetic  mirth, 

Its  tricks  die  kitten  tries; 
The  cricket  diirrups  in  the  hearth; 

The  crackling  fiiggot  flies. 

But  nothing  could  a  charm  impart 

To  sootte  the  stranger's  woe; 
For  grief  was  heavy  at  his  heart. 

And  tears  began  to  flow. 

His  rising  (iaies  the  hennit  spy'd. 

With  answering  care  opprest : 
*^  And  whence,  unhappy  youth,"  he  crj*^ 

^  The  sorrows  of  Oiy  breast? 

*«  From  better  habitations  spom'd. 

Reluctant  doet  diou  rove  ? 
Or  gneve  for  friendship  unretum'd, 

Ot  unregarded  love  ? 

*<  Alas !  the  joys  that  fortune  brings 

Are  trifling,  and  decay ;  > 
And  those  who  prise  the  paltry  things 

More  trifling  still  than  they. 

*<  And  what  is  friendsh^  but  a  name, 

A  charm  that  lulls  to  sleep : 
A  shade  that  follows  wealth  or  fiune. 

And  leaves  the  wretch  to  weep  ? 

''  And  love  is  still  an  emptier  sound. 

The  modem  fair-one's  jest : 
On  earth  unseen,  or  only  found 

To  warm  the  turtle's  nest. 


^^  FcNT  shame,  fond  youth,  thy  a( 
And  spurn  the  sex,"  he  said : 

But  while  he  spoke,  a  rising  Uush 
His  love-km  guest  betny*d. 

Surpris'd  he  sees  new  beauties  rise^ 
Swift  mantling  to  the  view ; 

Like  colours  o'er  the  morning  sides, 
Aa  bright,  as  transient  too. 

The  bsahful  look,  the  rising  bnaat. 

Alternate  spread  alarms : 
The  lovely  stranger  stands  confiest, 

A  maid  in  all  her  charms. 

^  And  ah,  forgive  a  stranger  rude, 
A  wretch  fc^om,"  she  cry*d ; 

^  Whose  feet  unhallow'd  thus  hitrade^ 
Where  Heaven  and  you  reside. 

^  But  let  a  maid  thy  pity  share. 
Whom  love  has  tau^^t  to  stray ; 

Who  seeks  for  rest,  but  finds  deipair 
Companion  of  her  way. 

«<  My  father  liv'd  beside  die  Tyne, 
A  wealthy  lord  was  he ; 
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And  all  his  wealth  was  mark*d  as  mine, 
He  had  but  only  me. 

^  To  win  me  fifom  his  tender  anns, 

UnuumberM  suiton  came ; 
Who  praised  me  for  imputed  channs. 

And  fdt,  or  felgn*d,  a  flame. 

^'  Each  hour  a  mercenary  crowd 

With  richest  proffers  strove: 
Among  the  rest  young  £dwin  bow^d. 

But  never  t|dk*d  of  love. 

**•  In  hamUe,  simplest  habit  dad. 

No  wealth  or  power  had  he ; 
Wisdom  and  worth  were  all  he  had, 

But  these  were  all  to  me. 

**  The  blossom  opening  to  the  day, 

The  dews  of  heayen  refin'd. 
Could  nought  of  purity  display. 

To  emubkte  his  mind. 

^'  The  dew,  the  blossoms  of  the  txee, 
With  channs  inconstant  shine ; 

Their  cfaatms  wcie  his,  but,  woe  to  me, 
Their  constancy  was  mine. 

««  For  stin  I  tryM  each  fickle  art. 

Importunate  and  vain ; 
And  while  his  passion  touched  my  heart, 

I  triumphed  in  his  pain. 

«i  Tin,  quite  dejected  with  my  sooin. 

He  left  me  to  my  pride; 
And  sought  a  solitude  forlorn 

In  secret,  where  he  died. 

^'  But  mine  the  sorrow,  mine  the  fault. 

And  well  my  life  shall  pay: 
I'll  seek  the  solitude  he  souffht. 

And  stretch  me  where  he  lay : 

**  And  there,  foikni,  deroairing,  hid, 

1*11  lay  me  down  and  die  ; 
'Twas  so  for  me  that  Edwin  did. 

And  so  for  him  Willi.** 

««  Forbid  it.  Heaven  I'*  the  hermit  cried. 
And  dasp*d  her  to  his  breast : 

The  woodenng  fidr-^me  tum*d  to  diide— 
'Twas  £dwin*s  self  that  prest 

^  Turn,  Angelina,  ever  dear, 

My  charmer,  turn  to  see 
Thy  own,  thy  longJost  Edwin  here, 

lle8tor*d  to  love  and  thee. 

^«  Thus  let  me  hold  thee  to  my  heart. 

And  ev'ry  care  resign : 
And  shall  we  never,  never  part. 

My.  life— my  all  that*s  mine  ? 

-  **  No,  never  from  this  hour  to  part,  ^ 

We'll  live  and  love  so  true, 
The  sigh  thai  rends  thy  constant  heart, 
Shi£bKak  thy  £dwin*8  too.*' 
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Remote,  unfriended,  melancfaolv,  slow, 
Or  by  the  luy  Schdd,  or  wandermg  Po; 
Or  onward,  where  the  rude  Carinthian  boor 
Against  the  housdess  stranger  shuts  the  door; 
Or  where  Campania*8  plain  ibnaken  lies, 
A  weary  waste  eaqwnding  to  the  ddcs ; 
Where'er  I  roam,  iriuUever  realms  to  see, 
My  heart  untiavdl*d  fondly  turns  to  thee ; 
StUl  to  my  brother  turns  with  ceaseless  pain, 
And  drags  at  each  remove  a  lengthening  dudn. 

Eternal  blessings  crown  my  earliest  friend. 
And  round  his  dwelling  guaidian  saints  attend ! 
Blest  be  that  spot,  where  dieeiful  guests  xedre 
To  panse  from  toQ,  and  trim  their  evening  fire; 
Blest  that  abode,  where  want  and  nain  repair. 
And  every  stranger  finds  a  leadv  diair ; 
Blest  be  those  feasts,  with  simple  plen^  crown'd, 
Where  all  the  ruddy  familv  aitiund 
Laugh  at  the  jests  or  pranks  that  never  fail. 
Or  sigh  with  pitv  at  some  mournful  tale ; 
Or  nress  the  basnful  stranger  to  his  food. 
Ana  leain  the  luxury  of  didng  good. 

But  me,  not  destin*d  sudi  ddig^ts  to  sharfr— 
My  prime  of  life  in  wandering  spent  and  care, 
Impdl'd,  with  steps  unceasing,  to  pursue 
Some  fleeting  good,  that  mocks  me  with  the  view ; 
That,  like  the  drde  bounding  earth  and  skies, 
AQuies  from  far,  yet,  as  I  fofiow,  flies ; 
My  fortune  leads  to  traverse  realms  alone. 
And  find  no  spot  of  all  the  world  my  own. 

Ev*n  now,  where  Alpine  solitudes  ascend, 
I  sit  me  down  a  pensive  hour  to  spend ; 
And,  plac*d  on  hi^  above  tlie  storm's  career, 
Look  downward  wnere  a  hundred  realms  appear : 
Lakes,  forests,  dties,  plains  extending  wide. 
The  pomp  of  kings,  the  shepherd's  humbler  pride. 

When  thus  crntion's  diarms  around  combine. 
Amidst  the  store  should  thankless  pride  repine  ? 
Say,  should  the  philosophic  mind  disdahi 
That  ffood  which  makes  each  humbler  bosom  vain? 
Let  scnooL-taui^t  pride  dissemble  all  it  can. 
These  little  th£kffs  are  great  to  little  man; 
And  wiser  he,  whose  sympathetic  mind 
Ezulti  in  all  the  good  of  all  mankind.        [crown'd ; 
Ye   glittering  towns,   with   wealth  and  splendour 
Ye  fidds,  where  summer  si»eads  profusion  round ; 
Ye  lakes,  whose  vessds  catch  the  busy  gale; 
Ye  bendbg  swains,  that  dress  the  flowery  vale; 
For  me  your  tributary  stores  combine : 
Creation's  hdr,  the  worid,  the  worid  is  mine ! 

As  some  lone  miser,  visiting  his  store. 
Bends  at  his  treasure,  counts,  recounts  it  o'er; 
Hoards  after  hoards  his  rising  raptures  flll, 
Yet  still  he  sighs,  for  hoards  are  wanting  still : 
Thus  to  my  breast  dtemate  passions  rise, 
Pleas'd  with  each  good  that  Heav'n  to  man  tuppUies: 
Yet  oft  a  sig^  pre^dls,  and  sonows  frO, 
To  see  the  hoard  of  human  bliaa  so  small ; 
And  oft  I  widi,  amidst  the  scene,  to  find 

I  Some  spot  to  red  happiness  eonsign'd^ 
Where  my  worn  soul,  each  wandoing  hope  at  rest. 
May  gatlier  bliss  to  see  my  fdlows  blest. 
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But  where  to  And  that  happiest  spot  bdow, 
Who  can  direct,  when  oil  orctend  to  know  ? 
The  Bhvdd'ring  tenant  of  uie  frigid  tone 
Boldly  prodaims  that  happiest  sjwt  his  own ; 
Extou  the  treasures  of  his  stonny  seas. 
And  his  long  aighti  of  vevehy  and  ease. 
The  naked  negro,  pandiu  at  the  line, 
Boasts  of  hife  golden  saniu  and^palmy  wine, 
Basks  in  the  glare,  or  stems  the  tepid  wav^ 
And  thanks  his  gods  for  all  the  good  they  gave. 
Such  is  the  patriot's  boaat,  where'er  we  room, 
His  first  best  eountiy  erer  is  at  home : 
And  yet^  periiaps,  if  countries  we  compare, 
And  estimate  the  blessings  which  they  share, 
Though  patriots  flatter,  still  shall  wisdom  find 
An  equal  portion  dealt  to  all  mankind  i 
As  different  good,  by  art  or  nature  given 
To  difeent  nations,  makes  their  blessin^i  even. 

Nature,  a  modier  kind  alike  to  all, 
StiU  grants  her  bliss  at  labour's  earnest  call ; 
With  fSood  as  wcH  the  peasant  is  suppUed 
On  Idra's  difls  as  Amo's  shelvy  side; 
And  thoodi  tlie  rodcy^orested  summits  frown. 
These  nxSs,  by  custom,  turn  to  beds  of  down. 
From  art  mofe  various  are  die  blessings  sent ; 
Wealth,  commerce,  honour,  liberty,  content. 
Yet  these  each  other's  power  so  strong  contest, 
That  either  seems  destructive  of  the  rest 
Where  wealdi  and  freedom  reign,  contentment  fiuls; 
And  honour  sinks  where  commerce  long  prevails. 
Hence  every  state,  to  one  lov'd  blessing  prone, 
Conforms  and  models  life  to  that  alone. 
Bach  to  the  &v'rite  fawipiness  attends. 
And  spurns  the  plan'tnat  aims  at  other  ends ; 
Tin  carried  to  excess  in  each  domain. 
This  fav'rite  good  begets  peculiar  pain. 

But  let  us  try  these  truths  with  closer  e3re8,    * 
And  trace  them  through  the  prospect  as  it  lies: 
Here,  for  awhile  my  proper  cares  resisu'd. 
Here  let  me  sit  in  sorrow  for  mankind ; 
Like  yon  neglected  shrub,  at  random  cast. 
That  shades  the  steep,  and  sighs  at  every  blast. 

Far  to  the  right  where  Apennine  ascends. 
Bright  as  the  summer,  Italy  extends ; 
Its  uplands  sloping  deck  the  mountain's  side, 
Wooas  ove^  woods  in  gay  theatric  pride ; 
While  oft  some  tempb's  mould'ring  tops  between 
With  venerable  grandeur  mark  die  scene. 

Could  Nature's  bounty  sadsfy  the  breast, 
The  sons  of  Italy  wen  surely  blest. 
Whatever  fruits  in  different  climes  are  frmnd. 
That  proudly  rise,  or  humbly  court  die  groond ; 
Whatever  blooms  in  tomd  tracts  ^ipear. 
Whose  brif^t  succession  dedu  the  varied  jrear : 
Whatever  sweets  salute  the  northern  sky 
With  vernal  lives,  that  blossom  but  to  die ; 
These  here  dispordrnz  own  the  kindred  soil. 
Nor  ask  luxuriance  from  the  planter's  toil : 
MHiile  sea-bom  gales  theur  gdid  wings  expand, 
To  winnow  fragranOe  round  the  smilhig  land. 

But  small  dw  bliss  that  sense  alone 
And  sensual  bliss  is  all  the  nation  knows. 
In  florid  beauty  groves  and  fields  i^ipear, 
Alan  seems  the  only  growth  that  dwindles  here. 
Contrasted  fiuilts  thnmgh  all  his  manners  reign : 
Though  poor,  luxurious ;  though  submissive,  vain ; 


Though  gmve,  yet  trUUngt  seakiot,  yet  u 

And  even  in  penance  plamiing  sins  anew. 

All  evils  bete  contam&ate  the  mind. 

That  opulence  departed  leaves  bdiind ; 

For  wealth  was  theirs,  not  frv  remov'd  the  date. 

When  commerce  proudly  floutftsh'd  dnough  die  state ; 

At  her  command  the  palace  learo'd  to  rise, 

Again  the  long-frdl'n  colunm  sought  the  sides ; 

The  canvas  glow'd  beyond  ev'n  nature  warm. 

The  pregnant  quarry  teem'd  with  human  fbrm. 

Till,  more  unsteady  than  the  soudieRi  gale, 

Commerce  on  other  shores  displayed  her  sail ; 

While  nought  renaain'd  of  all  diat  riches  gave, 

But  towns  umnann'd,  and  lords  without  a  slave : 

And  late  die  nadon  found  with  fruitless  skiU, 

Its  former  strength  was  but  plethoric  ill. 

Yet  StiU  die  loss  of  wealdl  is  here  suppUed 

By  arts,  the  splendid  wrecks  of  formcz  pride ; 

From  diese  die  feeble  heart  and  long-frOi'n  mind 

An  easy  compensation  seem  to  find. 

Here  may  be  seen.  In  bloodless  pomp  airay'd. 

The  pasteboard  triumph  and  the  eavaleada; 

Processions  fbrm'd  for  piety  and  love, 

A  mistress  or  a  saint  in  every  grove. 

By  sporte  like  diese  are  all  tfadr  cares  beguiled. 

The  sports  Of  ehiUren  satisfy  die  child. 

Each  nobler  aim,  rcpress'd  by  long  oontroul. 

Now  sinks  at  last,  or  feebly  mans  the  soul ; 

While  low  delights,  succeeding  Ast  behind. 

In  happier  meanness  occupy  the  mind : 

As  in  those  domes,  where  Csssars  once  bore  sway, 

Defac'd  by  dme,  and  tott*ring  in  dccav. 

There  in  the  ruin,  heedless  of  the  dead. 

The  shelter^sedcing  peasant  builds  his  shed  i 

And,  wondering  man  could  want  the  larger  pile, 

Exults,  and  owns  his  cottage  with  a  smU& 

My  soul  turn  from  diem,  turn  we  to  survey 
Where  rougher  climes  a  nobler  race  display. 
Where  the  bleak  Swiss  their  stormy  mansion  toead. 
And  force  a  churiish  scmI  frir  scsn^bread ; 
No  product  here  the  barren  hiDs  amd. 
But  man  and  sted,  the  soldier  and  his  sword. 
No  vernal  blooms  their  torpid  rocks  array. 
But  winter  lingering  chills  the  lap  of  May ; 
No  zephyr  fondly  sues  the  mountain's  biost. 
But  meteors  glare,  and  stormy  g^looms  invest. 

Yet  still,  even  here,  content  can  spread  a  charm. 
Redress  the  dime,  and  all  its  rsge  disarm. 
Though  poor  the  peasant's  hut,  hia  feasts  though 
He  sees  his  litde  lot  the  lot  of  all;  [midl, 

Sees  no  condguous  palace  rear  Its  head. 
To  sluune  the  meanness  of  his  humble  shed ; 
No  cosdy  lord  the  sumptuous  bsbquet  deal. 
To  make  him  loathe  his  vegetable  meal ; 
But  calm,  and  bred  in  kncwance  and  toil. 
Each  wish  contracting,  nts  him  to  the  soQ. 
Cheerful  at  mom,  he  wakes  from  short  repose, 
Breathes  the  keen  air,  and  carols  as  he  goes ; 
Widi  patient4uigle  trolls  die  finny  deep. 
Or  drives  his  f  ent'roos  phmgfashare  to  the  sleep ; 
Or  seeks  the  den  whcro  snow-tiacks  mark  the  way. 
And  drags  the  struggling  savage  fiito  day. 
At  night  returning,  every  labour  sped. 
He  sitt  hipi  down  the  monaroh  of  a  shed; 
Smiles  by  his  choerfrd  fire,  and  ronnd  sorveya 
His  children's  looks,  libat  brighten  al  dte  blaie ; 
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WhiU  his  lov'd  partner^  boMtftd  of  her  hoaid, 
Displayi  her  deinly  platter  on  the  board ; 
And  haply  too  some  pilgiiiD,  thither  led. 
With  many  a  tale  repays  the  nightly  bed. 

Thus  every  good  his  native  wilds  impart, 
Imprints  the  patriot  jpassion  on  his  heart ; 
And  ev*n  those  iUs  that  round  his  mansion  rise 
Enhance  the  bliss  his  scantr  fund  supplies. 
Bear  is  that  shed  to  which  his  soul  conforms, 
And  dear  that  hill  which  lifb  him  to  the  storms; 
And  as  a  child,  when  scaring  sounds  molest, 
Clings  close  and  closer  to  the  mother*s  breast, 
So  the  loud  torrent,  and  the  whirlwind's  roar, 
But  bind  him  to  his  native  mountains  more. 

Such  are  the  charms  to  barren  tftates  assigned  t 
Their  wants  but  few,  their  wishes  all  confined. 
Yet  let  them  only  share  the  praises  due, 
If  few  their  wants,  their  pleasures  are  but  few  | 
For  evaj  want  that  stimulates  the  breast 
Becomes  a  source  of  pleasure  when  redrest. 
Whence  from  such  Itfids  each  pleasing  science  flies, 
That  first  excites  desire,  and  then  supplies ; 
Unknown  to  them,  when  sensual  pleasures  cloy, 
To  fill  the  hmgoid  pause  with  finer  joy ; 
Unknown  those  powen  that  raise  the  soul  to  flame, 
Catch  eveiT  nerve,  and  vibrate  through  the  frame, 
Theur  levd  life  is  but  a  smouldering  fire, 
Unquench*d  by  want,  unfann'd  by  stnmg  desire; 
Unht  for  raptures,  or,  if  raptures  cheer 
Cht  some  high  festival  of  once  a  year. 
In  wild  excess  the  vulgar  breast  takes  fire. 
Till,  buried  in  debaucSi,  the  bliss  expire. 

But  not  their  joys  alone  thus  coarsely  flow  ; 
Their  monds,  like  their  pleasures,  are  but  low : 
For,  as  refinement  stops,  from  sire  to  son 
Unaltered,  unimprov'd,  the  manners  run ; 
And  love's  and  fidendship's  finely-pointed  dart 
Falls  blunted  from  each  indurated  heart 
Some  sterner  virtues  o*er  the  mountain's  breast 
May  sit,  like  falcons  cowering  on  the  nest ; 
But  all  the  gentler  morals,  such  as  play  [« 

Through  life's  more  cultur'd  walks,  and  charm 
These  far  di^ers'd,  on  timorous  pinions  fly. 
To  sport  and  flutter  in  a  kinder  sky. 

To  Idmder  skies,  whete  gentler  manners  reign, 
I  torn ;  and  France  displavs  her  bright  domain. 
Gay  spcigfatly  land  of  mirth  and  socud  ease, 
Pli»s'd  with  thyself,  whom  all  the  world  can  please. 
How  often  have  I  led  thy  sportive  choir, 
M^'ith  tuneless  pipe,  beside  the  murmuring  Loire, 
Where  shading  dboos  along  the  msigin  giev. 
And  freshen'd  firom  the  wave  the  zephjr  flew ! 
And  hi^y,  though  my  harsh  touch  fault'ring  sdSil, 
But  mock'd  all  tune,  and  mair'd  the  dancer's  skill. 
Yet  would  the  village  praise  my  wondrous  power. 
And  daooe  forgetful  of  the  noon^tide  hour. 
Alike  all  ages.    Dames  of  ancient  days 
Have  led  their  children  throun^  the  mirthful  mue; 
And  the  gay  grandsize,  skill'd  in  gestic  lore, 
Has  fHak'd  beneath  the  burden  of  threescore. 

So  blest  a  lilb  these  thoughtless  realms  display. 
Thus  idly  busy  loUs  their  wodd  away : 
Theirs  are  those  arts  that  mmd  to  mind  endear. 
For  honour  foims  the  social  temper  hoe. 
Honour,  that  praise  which  real  merit  gains. 
Or  even  imaginwry  worth  obtains^ 


the 


Here  passes  cuoent;  paid  from  hand  to  hand. 
It  shifts  in  splendid  tnUSSc  round  the  land : 
From  courts  to  camps,  to  cottages  it  strays. 
And  all  axe  taught  an  avarice  of  iwaise ; 
They  please,  are  pleas'd,  they  give  to  get  esteem. 
Till,  seeming  blest,  they  grow  to  what  they  seem. 

But  while  this  softer  art  their  bliss  supplies. 
It  gives  their  follies  also  room  to  rise :  , 

For  pralSe  too  dearly  lov'd,  or  warmly  sought. 
Enfeebles  all  internal  strength  of  thought; 
And  the  weak  soul,  within  itself  unblest. 
Leans  for  all  pleasure  on  another's  breast. 
Hence  ostentation  here,  with  tawdry  art. 
Pants,  for  the  vulgar  praise  which  rools  impart ; 
Here  vanity  assumes  her  pert  grimace, 
And  trims  her  robe  of  friese  with  copper  lace; 
Here  beggar  pride  defrauds  her  daily  cheer. 
To  boast  ODC  q>lendid  banquet  once  a  year.; 
The  mind  still  turns  where  shifhng  faanion  draws. 
Nor  weighs  the  solid  worth  of  self^ipplause. 

To  men  of  other  minds  my  fancy  flies, 
Embosom'd  in  the  deep  where  Holland  lies. 
Methinks  her  patient  sons  before  me  stand. 
Where  the  broad  ocean  leans  against  the  l^nd, 
And,  sedulous  to  s0p  the  coming  tide, 
Lift  the  tall  rampire's  artificial  pride. 
Onward  methinks,  and  diligently  sbw. 
The  firm  connected  bulwark  seems  to  grow ; 
Spreads  its  long  arms  amidst  the  watery  roar. 
Scoops  out  an  empire,  and  usurps  the  shore : 
While  the  pent  ocean,  rising  o'er  the  pile, 
Sees  an  amphibious  world  ]]«neath  him  smile ; 
The  slow  canal,  the  yellow-blossom'd  vale. 
The  willowotuflted  bank,  the  gliding  sail. 
The  crowded  mart,  the  cultivated  plain, 
A  new  creation  rescu'd  from  his  reign. 

Thus,  while  arouhd  the  wave-subjected  soil 
Impels  the  native  to  repeated  toil, 
Industrious  habits  in  each  bosom  reign. 
And  industry  begets  a  love  of  gain. 
Hence  all  the  good  from  opulence  that  springs, 
With  all  those  ills  superfluous  treasure  brings, 
Are  here  displayed.    Their  much-lov'd  wealth  im- 
Convenience,  plenty,  elegance,  and  arts ;  [parts 

But  view  them  closer,  craft  and  fraud  appcw, 
Even  liberty  itself  is  barter'd  here. 
At  gold's  superior  charms  all  freedom  flies. 
The  needy  sell  it,  and  the  rich  man  bujrs; 
A  land  of  tyrants,  and  a  den  of  slaves ; 
Here  wretches  seek  dishonourable  graves. 
And  calmly  bent,  to  a^itude  conf bnui^ 
Dull  as'  their  lakes  that  slumber  in  the  storm. 

Heavens !  how  unlike  their  Belgic  sires  of  old  I 
Rough,  poor,  content,  ungovernably  bold ; 
War  in  each  breast,  and  freedom  on  each  brow ;— . 
How  much  unlike  die  sons  of  Britain  now ! 

Fir'd  at  the  sound,  my  genius  spreads  her  wing. 
And  flies  where  Britain  courts  the  western  spring ; 
Where  lawns  extend  that  scorn  Arcadian  pnde, 
And  brighter  streams  than  fam'd  Hydaspis  glide. 
There  aU  around  the  gentlest  breezes  stray. 
There  gentle  music  melts  on  every  spray  ; 
Creatiim's  mildest  charms  are  th^  combined. 
Extremes  are  only  in  the  master's  mind ! 
Stem  o'er  each  bosom  reason  holds  her  state, 
With  daring  aims  insularly  great : 
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Pride  in  their  port,  defiance  in  their  eye, 

I  see  the  lords  of  hunian  kind  paas  by  ; 

Intent  on  high  d^^signi,  a  thoughtful  band, 

By  forms  unfashlon*d,  fresh  from  natuxe^s  hand : 

Fierce  in  their  native  hardiness  of  soul. 

True  to  imaginM  right  above  controul, 

Mliile  even  the  peasant  boasts  these  rights  to  scan. 

And  learns  to  venerate  himself  as  man. 

Thinel,  freedom,  thine  the  blessings  picturM  here, 
Thine  are  those  charms  that  daule  and  endear ; 
Too  blest,  indeed,  were  such  widiout  alloy ; 
But  fostered  even  by  freedom,  ills  annoy ; 
That  independence  Britons  prize  too  high. 
Keeps  man  from  man,  and  breaks  the  social  tie. 
The  sclf^ependent  lordling  stands  alone, 
All  claims  that  bind  and  sweeten  life  unknown  ; 
Here,  by  the  bonds  of  nature  feebly  held. 
Minds  combat  minds,  repellmg  and  repeU'd. 
Ferments  arise,  unprisonM  factions  roar, 
Represt  ambition  struggles  round  her  shore. 
Tin,  overwrought,  the  general  system  feels 
Its  motion  stop,  or  frenzy  fire  the  wheels. 

Nor  this  the  worst.    As  nature*s  tics  decay. 
As  duty,  love,  and  honour  fail  to  sway, 
Fictitious  bonds,  the  bonds  of  wealth  and  law, 
Still  gather  strength,  and  force  unwilling  awe. 
Hence  all  obedience  bows  to  these  alone, 
And  talent  sinks,  and  merit  weeps  unknown ; 
Till  time  may  come,  when  stript  of  all  her  charms, 
The  land  of  scholars,  and  the  nurse  of  arms, 
Where  noble  stems  transmit  the  patriot  flame, 
Where  kings  have  toilM,  and  poets  wrote  for  fiune, 
One  sink  of  level  avarice  shall  lie, 
And  scholars,  soldiers,  kings,  unhonourM  die. 

Yet  think  not,  thus  when  freedom's  ills  I  sute, 
I  mean  to  flatter  kings,  or  court  the  great ; 
Ye  powers  of  truth,  that  bid  my 'soul  aspire, 
Far  from  mv  bosom  drive  the  low  desire ! 
And  thou,  »ir  freedom,  taught  alike  to  feel 
The  rabb]e*s  rage,  and  tyrant's  angry  steel : 
Thou  tianaitOTy  flower,  alike  undone 
By  proud  contempt,  or  favour's  fostering  sun : 
Sdll  may  thy  blooms  the  changeful  dime  endure ; 
I  only  woidd  repress  them  to  secure : 
For  just  experience  tells,  in*every  soil. 
That  those  who  think  must  govern  those  that  toil : 
And  all  thaC  freedom's  highest  aims  can  reach, 
Is  bHt  t&  Uy  proportion'd  loads  on  each. 
Hcnes,  should  one  order  disproportion^  grow, 
lis  doable  weight  must  ruin  all  bdow. 

O  then  ho^  blind  to  all  that  truth  requires, 
Who  think  it  freedom  when  a  part  aspires ! 
Caha  is  my  soul,  nor  apt  to  rise  in  arms, 
Except  wbien  fast  approaching  danger  warms : 
Bat  when  contending  diiefs  blockade  the  throne, 
Contracting  regal  power  io  stretch  their  own. 
When  I  bdiold  a  factious  band  agree 
Teesii  it  freedom  when  themselves  are  fiiee ; 
Each  wanton  judge  new  penal  statutes  draw, 
lisws  grind  the  poor,  and  rich  men  rule  the  law ; 
The  wealth  of  climes,  where  savage  nationft  roam. 
Pillaged  fyom  slaves  to  purchase  daves  at  home ; 
Fear,  pity,  justice,  indignation  start, 
Tear  off  reserve,  and  bare  my  swelling  heart ; 
Till  half  a  patriot,  htlf  a  coward  grown, 
1  fly  from  petty  tyrante  to  the  throne. 


Yea,  brother,  curse  with  m^  thatbalefiil  ho«r. 
When  fim  ambitiom  struck  at  icgal  power ; 
And  thus,  polluting  honour  in  its  source. 
Gave  wealth  to  sway  the  mind  with  double  force. 
Have  we  not  seen,  round  Britain's  peopled  shote. 
Her  useful  sons  excfaang'd  for  usdess  ore  ? 
Seen  all  her  driumphs  but  destruction  haste. 
Like  flaring  tapers  bright'ning  as  they  waste  ; 
Seen  opulence,  her  grandeur  to  maintain. 
Lead  stem  dnMypuUtioa  in  her  train. 
And  over  fidds  where  scatter'd  hamlets  rose, 
In  barren  solitary  pomp  repose  ?     * 
Have  we  not  seen  at  pleasure's  lordly  call. 
The  smiling  long-frequented  vilU^  fall  ? 
Beheld  the  duteous  son,  the  sire  <kcay'd. 
The  modest  matnm,  and  the  blodiinfl  nudd, 
Forc'd  fix>m  their  homes,  a  melanduuy  train. 
To  traverse  dimes  beyond  the  western  main  $ 
Where  wild  Oswego  spreads  her  swamps  around. 
And  Niagara  stuns  with  dinnd'ring  sound  ? 

Even  now,  perhaps,  as  there  some  pilgrim  strays 
Through    tangled  forests,  and  through    dangcvous 

ways; 
Where  beasts  with  man  divided  empire  dakn. 
And  the  brown  Indian  marks  widi  mnid'roas  aim ; 
There,  while  above  the  giddy  tempest  flies, 
And  all  around  distressful  ydls  anse, 
The  pensive  exUe,  bending  with  his  woe. 
To  stop  too  fearful,  and  too  faiqt  to  go. 
Casts  a  long  look  where  Ei^land's  fldories  shine, 
And  bids  l^s  bosom  sympathize  wiu  mine. 

Vain,  very  vain,  my  weary  seardi,  to  find 
That  bliss  which  only  centres  in  the  mind ; 
Why  have  I  stray'd,  from  pleasure  and  tepatty 
To  seek  a  good  each  govenmient  bestows  ? 
In  every  government,  though  teirats  rdgn. 
Though  tyrant  idngs  at  tyrant  laws  resdain. 
How  small,  of  all  tnat  human  heart*  oidure, 
That  part  which  laws  or  kings  can  cause  or  cure ! 
StiU  to  oursdves  hi  everv  plMe  oonsignM, 
Our  own  fdidty  we  make  or  find. 
With  secret  course,  which  no  load  storois  annoy. 
Glides  the  smooth  current  of  domestic  joy. 
The  lif^  axe,  the  agonising  whed, 
Luke's  iron  crown,  and  Damien's  bed  of  steal, 
To  men  remote  fifom  power  bat  rarely  known. 
Leave  reason,  faith,  and  consdenoe,  sll  our  own. 


THE  DESERTED  VILIsAGE.     I7€». 

Sweet  Auburn!  lovdiest  village  of  the  plain. 

Where  health  and  plenty  cheer'd  the  labooring  swain. 

Where  smiling  spring  its  esrliest  viut  paid, 

And  parting  suminer's  lingering  Uooms  ddbay'd ; 

Dear  lovdy  bowers  of  innocenoe  and  ease, 

Seals  of  my  youth,  when  every  sport  could  pleaae; 

How  often  have  I  loiter'd  o*er  thy  green. 

Where  humble  happiness. cndear'd  eadb  scene ! 

How  often  have  I  paus'd  on  eveir  charm, 

The  shdfcer'd  cot,  the  cultivated  fimn. 

The  never-failing  brook,  the  busy  mill. 

The  decent  church  that  topt  die  neighb*iing  UH, 

The  hawthorn  bush,  with  seats  beneath  the  shade, 

For  talking  age  and  whiq>'riag  lovos  nude ! 
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How  often  have  I  bltet  the  eomiiig  day, 
When  toil  lemitdng  lent  iti  torn  to  play. 
And  all  the  village  tzain,  from  labour  fine, 
Led  np  theb  sports  beneath  the  spreading  tne ; 
While  many  a  pastime  drckd  in  the  shaoe, 
The  yoong  contendins  as  the  old  surrey*d ; 
And  many  a  gambol  mdick^d  o'er  tlie  ground, 
And  sleights  of  ait  and  feats  of  strength  went  round ; 
And  still  aa  each  repeated  pleaaore  tir*d. 
Succeeding  sports  the  mirthful  band  inspir*d. 
The  dancing  pair^  that  simply  sought  renown 
By  holding  out  to  tire  each  other  down ;  . 
The  swain  mistarustless  of  his  smutted  het^ 
Wliik  secret  hm^ter  titter'd  round  the  place ; 
The  bashful  virgin's  sidelong  looks  of  love. 
The  matron's  glance  that  would  those  looks  reprove  x — 
These  were  Uiy  chasms,  sweet  village !  sports  like 

thes6, 
With  sweet  suooession,  taught  ev'n  toil  to  pkase ; 
These  round  thy  bowers  their  cheerfiil  influence  shed. 
These  were  thy  charms — But  all  these  charms  are  fled. 

Sweet  smilmg  village,  loveliest  of  tlie  l^wn. 
Thy  sports  are  fled,  and  all  thy  chazms  withdrawn ; 
Anudst  diy  bowers  the  tyrant's  hand  is  seen. 
And  desolation  saddens  all  thv  green  s. 
One  only  master  grasps  the  whole  domain, 
And  half  a  tillage  stinta  thy  smOinff  plain ; 
No  more  thy  glaiwy  brook  reflects  the  day. 
But,  chok'd  with  sedges,  works  iu  weedy  way ; 
Along  thy  glades,  a  solitary  guest. 
The  EoDow-souDding  bittern  guards  its  nest ; 
Amidst  thy  desert  walks  the  Upwing  flies. 
And  tires  their  echoes  with  unvaried  cries. 
Sunk  are  thy  bowers  in  shapeless  ruin  all. 
And  the  knig  grass  o'ertops  the  mould'ring  wall ; 
And,  tremb&g,  shrinking  from  the  spoiler's  hand. 
Far,  far  away  thy  children  leave  the  land. 

HI  fores  the  land,  to  hasi'ning  ills  a  prey. 
Where  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay ; 
Princes  and  lords  may  flourish,  or  may  fade, 
A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  has  made ; 
But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride,   • 
MHien  onoe-destroy'd,  can  never  be  supply'd. 

A  time  there  was,  ere  England's  grids  began. 
When  every  rood  of  ground  maintain'd  its  man; 
For  him  li^ht  labour  spread  her  wholesome  store, 
Just  gave  what  life  requir'd,  but  gave  no  more : 
His  iMSt  companions,  innocence  and  healUi, 
And- his  best  riches,  ignorance  of- wealth. 

But  times  are  alter'd ;  trade's  unfeeling  train 
Usuip  the  land,  and  dispossess  the  swain; 
Along  the  lawn,  where  scatter'd  hamlets  rose, 
Unwieldy  wealth  and  comb'rons  pomp  repose ; 
And  every  want  to  luxury  ally'd. 
And  every  pang  that  folly  pays  to  pride. 
Those  gentle  hours  that  plenty  bade  to  bloom, 
Those  calm  desires  that  ask'd  but  little  room. 
Those  healthfrd  nMVts  that  srac'd  the  peaceful  scene, 
Liiv'd  in  each  look,  and  bri(pten'd  all  the  green ; 
These,  far  departing,  seek  a  kinder  shore. 
And  rural  mirth  mA.  manners  are  no  more. 

Sweet  Auburn !  parent  of  the  blissful  hour. 
Thy  glades  fodom  confess  the  tyrant's  power. 
Here,  as  I  take  my  solitary^  rounds, 
Ajnidst  thy  tangling  walks,  and  ruin'd  grounds, 
And,  many  a  year  daps'd,  return  to  view 


Where  once  the  cottage  stood,  the  hawthorn  grew, 
Remembrance  wakes  with  all  her  busy  train, ' 
Swells  at  my  breast,  and  turns  the  past  to  pain. 

In  all  my  wand'rings  round  this  world  of  csie, 
In  all  my  eriefs — and  Ood  has  giv'n  my  share— 


I  still  had  hopes,  my  latest  hours  to  crown. 
Amidst  these  humble  bowers  to  lay  me  down ; 
To  husband  out  life's  taper  at  the  dose. 
And  keep  the  flame  from  wasting  by  repose : 
I  still  had  hopes,  for  pride  attends  us  still. 
Amidst  the  swains  to  show  my  book-leam'd  skiO, 
Around  my  fire  an  evening  group  to  draw, 
And  teU  of  alll  felt,  and  all  I  saw ; 
And,  as  a  hare,  whom  hounds  and  horns  pursue. 
Pants  to  the  place  from  whence  at  first  he  flew, 
I  still  had  hopes,  my  long  vexations  past. 
Here  to  return    and  die  at  home  at  last 

O  blest  retirement !  friend  to  life's  decline, 
Betreats  from  care  that  never  must  be  mine, 
How  blest  is  he  who  crowns,  in  shades  liloe  these, 
A  youth  of  labour  with  an  age  of  ease ; 
Who  quits  a  world  where  strong  temptations  try. 
And,  since  'tis  hard  to  combat,  learns  to  fly ! 
For  him  no  wretches,  bom  to  work  and  weep. 
Explore  the  mine,  or  tempt  the  dang'rous  deep ; 
No  surly  porter  stands  in  guilty  state. 
To  spurn  imploring  famine  from  the  gate ; 
But  on  he  moves  to  meet  his  latter  end, 
Ansels  around  befriending  vutue's  friend ; 
Sinks  to  the  grave  with  unperceiv'd  decay. 
While  resignation  gently  slopes  the  way ; 
And,  all  his  prospects  Inight'ning  to  the  last. 
His  heaven  commences  ere  the  world  be  past ! 

Sweet  was  the  sound,  when,  ofit  at  ev'ning's  dose. 
Up  yonder  hill  the  village  murmur  rose  i 
Tnere,  as  I  passed  with  careless  steps  and  slow. 
The  mingling  notes  came  sofren'd  from  bdow ; 
The  swain  responsive  as  the  milkmaid  sung. 
The  sober  herd  that  low'd  to  meet  thebr  young, 
The  noisy  geese  that  gabbled  o'er  the  pool. 
The  playful  diildren  just  let  loose  from  sdiool. 
The  watch-dog's  voice  that  bay'd  the  whisp'ring 

wind. 
And  the  loud  laugh  that  spoke  the  vacant  mind  ; 
Thes«  all  in  sweet  confusion  sought  the  shade. 
And  fin'd  each  pause  the  nightingale  had  made. 
But  now  the  sounds  ofpopiUation  fail, 
No  cheerful  murmurs  fluctuate  in  the  gale. 
No  busy  steps  the  grass-grown  foot-way  tread. 
But  all  the  bkmmy  flush  of  life  is  fled. 
All  but  yon  widow'd,  solitary  thing. 
That  feebly  bends  beside  the  plashy  spring ; 
She,  wretched  matron,  fore'd,  in  age,  for  bread. 
To  strip  the  brook  with  mantling  cresses  spread, 
To  pick  her  wint'ry  faggot  from  the  thorn. 
To  seek  her  nightly  shS^  and  weep  till  mom ; 
She  only  left,  of  all  the  harmless  train. 
The  sad  historian  of  the  pensive  plain. 

Near  yonder  copse,  where  once  the  garden  smil'd. 
And  still  where  many  a  garden  flower  grows  wild ; 
There,  v^iere  a  few  torn  shrubs  the  yltuce  disdose, 
The  village  preacher's  modest  mansion  rose. 
A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear. 
And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a-year ; 
Remote  from  towns  he  ran  hu  sodly  race. 
Nor  e'er  had  chang'dj  not  wish'd  todiange,  his  place ; 
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Unskilftil  he  to  Ikwn,  or  seek  fat  power, 
By  doctrines  fashioo'd  to  the  vatying  hour ; 
Far  other  aims  his  heart  had  leam*d  to  prize, 
More  bent  to  raise  the  wretdied  than  to  rise. 
His  house  was  known  to  all  the  vagrant  train. 
He  chid  their  wanderings,  bnt  relieved  their  pain ; 
The  long-iemember*d  beggar  was  his  guest, 
Whose  beard  descending  swejpt  his  agdi  brnst ; 
The  ruin*d  mendthrift,  now  no  kmger  proud, 
ClaixnM  kindred  there,  and  had  his  daims  aUowM ; 
The  broken  soldier,  kbidly  bid  to  stay. 
Sat  by  his  fire,  and  talked  the  night  away ; 
Wept  o*er  his  wounds,  or,  tales  of  sorow  done, 
Shoulder'd  his  crutch,  and  show'd  how  fields  wen 
won.  [glow. 

Pleased  with  his  guMts,  the  good  man  leam*d  to 
And  quite  foigot  their  Tices  in  their  woe ; 
Careless  their  merits  or  their  faults  to  scan, 
Hispity  gave  ere  charity  began. 

Thus  to  relieve  the  wretched  was  his  pride. 
And  even  his  fiulings  leanM  to  virtue*s  side ; 
But  in  his  duty  prompt  at  every  call. 
He  watchM  and  wept,  he  pray'd  and  felt  for  all. 
And,  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries, 
To  tonpt  its  new.fledg*d  ofisprine  to  the  skies, 
He  tried  each  art,  reprov*d  each  mill  delay, 
AUurM  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way. 

Beside  ^e  bed  where  parting  life  was  laid. 
And  sorrow,  guilt,  and  pain,  by  turns  diamay*d. 
The  reverend  champion  stood.    At  his  oontroul 
Despair  and  anguish  fled  the  struggling  soul ; 
Comfort  came  down  the  trembling  wreteh  to  raise, 
^d  hb  last  fault*ring  accents  wMsperM  praise. 

At  church,  with  meek  and  unafilM;ted  grace, 
His  looks  adom*d  the  venerable  place ; 
Truth  from  his  lips  prevdl*d  with  double  sway. 
And  fools,  who  came  to  scofl^  iemain*d  to  pray. 
The  service  past,  around  the  pious  man. 
With  readv  seal,  each  honest  rustic  ran ; 
Even  chihuen  fc^wM  with  endearing  wik. 
And  pluckM  his  gown,  to  share  (he  good  manV  imile. 
His  ready  smUe  a  parent's  warmth  exprest. 
Their  welfare  pleasM  him,  and  thdr  carts  distrest ; 
To  them  his  heart,  his  love,  his  griefs  were  given, 
But  all  his  serious  thoughts  had  rest  in  heaven : 
As  some  tall  diff  that  lifte  its  awfiil  form. 
Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the  storm. 
Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread, 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  he^ 

Beside  yon  straggling  fence  that  skirts  the  way. 
With  blonomM  f^ne  unprofitaUy  gay, 
There,  in  his  noisy  mansion  skiU*d  to  rule, 
The  village  nu»tcr  taught  his  little  schodL 
A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stem  to  view, 
I  knew  him  well,  and  every  truant  knew ; 
Well  had  the  bodmg  tremblers  leamM  to  trace 
The  day's  disasters  in  his  morning  face ; 
Full  well  they  laughM  with  counterfeited  glee 
At  all  his  joins,  for  many  a  joke  had  he ; 
Full  well  the  busy  whisper  circling  round, 
Convey'd  the  dismal  tidmgs  when  he  frown'd ; 
Yet  he  was  kind,  at  if  severe  in  aught. 
The  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  in  fault; 
The  village  all  dedar'd  how  much  he  knew ; 
'Twas  certain  he  could  write,  and  cypher  too ; 
Jjaadc  he  could  vieMMue,  terais  and  Odes  pvasage. 


And  even  die  sbonr  nil  diat  h0  eouU  goage : 
;,  too,  the  pacson  own'd  his  skill, ' 


In*  ^  . 

For  even  tHoogh  vanquisfa'd,  he  could  aigne  still ; 
While  words  of  learned  length,  and  thun<rring  aoiuui, 
Amas'd  the  gasng  rustics  rang'd  anmnd. 
And  still  they  gas'd,  and  still  the  wonder  grew. 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  be  knrw. 
But  past  is  all  his  fiune.    The  very  qxit 
M'liae  many  a  time  be  triumph'd,  is  forgot. 

Near  yonder  thorn,  that  lifb  ito  head  on  hi§^ 
Where  once  die  rign-post  caught  the  passing  eye. 
Low  lies  that  boose  wliete  nut-brown  dnughts  Inispir'd, 
When;  gray-besrd  mirth,  and  smiling  toil  retir'd  ; 
Where  village  statesnaen  talk'd  with  looks  prafound. 
And  news  much  older  than  their  ale  went  romid. 
Imagination  fondly  stoops  to  trace 
The  padonr  splendours  of  that  festive  place  ; 
The  white-waah'd  wall,  the  nioely.«mded  floor. 
The  vamishM  dock  that  dick'd  behind  the  door  ; 
The  chest,  eontrivM  a  double  debt  to  pay, 
A  bed  by  night,  a  chest  of  drawers  by  diqr; 
The  pictures  plac'd  for  ornament  and  use. 
The  twelve  good  rules,  the  royal  game  of  gooqp  ; 
The  hearth,  except  when  winter  chill'd  the  day. 
With  aspen  bougns,  and  flowers  and  fennel  gay. 
While  broken  tea-cups,  wisely  kept  for  show, 
Rang'd  o'er  the  chinmey,  glislen'd  in  a  row. 

Vain  transitory  splendour !  could  not  all 
Reprieve  the  totfring  mansion  from  its  fall ! 
Obscure  it  sinks,  nor  shall  it  move  impart 
An  hour's  importance  to  the  poor  man*s  heazt. 
Tliither  no  more  (he  peasant  shall  repair, 
To  sweet  obUvion  of  his  daily  care ; 
No  more  the  farmer's  news,  the  barber's  tale. 
No  more  the  woodman's  bdlad  shall  prevail ; 
No  more  the  smith  his  dusky  brow  shall  desE, 
Rckx  his  pond'rous  strength,  and  lean  to  hear; 
The  host  hunself  no  longer  shall  be  found 
Careful  to  see  the  mantlmg  Alias  go  round  { 
Nor  the  coy  maid,  half  willing  to  be  prest, 
Shall  kiss  the  cup  to  pass  it  to  die  rest 

Yes  !•  let  the  rich  deride,  the  ptood  disdain. 
These  simple  blessings  of  the  lowly  train  ; 
To  me  more  dear,  congenial  to  my  heart. 
One  native  chaim,  than  all  the  gkes  of  ait. 
Spontaneous  joys,  where  nature  nas  its  play. 
The  soul  adopts,  and  owns  their  first-born  sway : 
Lightly  they  frolic  o'er  the  vacant  mind, 
Unenvy'd,  unmolested,  unconfln'd. 
But  the  long  pomp,  the  midnight  masquerade!, 
With  all  the  fteaks  of  wanton  wealth  anay'd. 
In  these,  ere  triflers  half  their  wish  obtain. 
The  tolling  pleasure  sickens  faito  pain  ; 
And,  even  while  fashion's  brightest  arte  deooy. 
The  heart  distrusting  asks  if  this  be  joy  P 

Ve  friends  to  truth,  ye  statesmen  who  survey 
The  ridi  man's  joys  increase,  the  poor's  decay, 
*Tis  yours  to  judge,  how  wide  the  limks  stand 
Between  a  splendid  and  a  happy  land. 
Proud  swells  the  tide  with  kMds  of  ftelg^itad  or, 
And  shouthig  folly  hails  them  hom  her  dioves 
Hoards,  even  beyond  the  miser's  wish,  abouad. 
And  ridi  men  flodc  fhxn  all  the  woild  around. 
Yet  count  our  gains.    This  wealth  Is  bnt  a  iHuas, 
That  leaves  our  useful  product  still  (he  same. 
NotsothekM.    Themanof  wwJdi— dpdfc 
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Takes  up  a  ipaoe  that  tntaoy  poor  sapplyM ; 
Space  for  his  lake,  his  park's  extended  bounds, 
Space  fbr  his  hones,  equipage,  and  hounds ; 
The  robe  that  wnps  his  limbs  in  sOke^i  doth 
Has  robb'd  the  nei^boming  Adds  of  half  their 

growth;     ^ 
His  seat,  where  soUtary  sports  are  seen, 
Indignant  spurns  the  cottage  ftmn  the  green ; 
Around  the  woild  each  needfixl  product  flies, 
For  all  die  luxuries  the  world  supplies. 
While  thus  the  hmd  adom*d  for  pleasure  all. 
In  barren  splendour  feeblj  waits  the  fall. 

As  some  fidr  female  uniadomM  and  plain. 
Secure  to  please  whSe  youth  oonfiims  her  reign. 
Slights  every  borrowed  <^ann  that  dress  supples, 
Nor  shares  with  art  the  triumph  of  her  eyes ; 
But  when  Uiose  charms  axe  past,  for  chimna  arc  frail, 
When  time  advances,  and  when  lovers  foil, 
She  then  shines  forth,  solicitous  to  liless,    ' 
In  all  the  faring  impotence  of  dress : 
Thus  foxes  the  land,  by  luxury  betrayed, 
In  nature's  simplest  diarms  at  first  array'd. 
But  verging  to  dedine,  its  splendours  rise, 
Its  vistas  stiike,  its  palaces  surprise; 
While,  scourg*d  by  famine  from  the  smiling  land, 
The  mournfou  peasant  leads  his  humble  band  ; 
And  while  he  sinks,  without  one  aim  to  save. 
The  countiy  blooms — a  garden,  and  a  grave. 

Where  then,  ah  1  where  shall  poverty  redde, 
To  'scape  the  pressure  of  contiguous  pride? 
If,  to  some  common's  fencdess  limits  strav'd. 
He  drives  his  flock  to  pick  the  scanty  blade. 
Those  fenceless  fields  the  sons  of  wealdi  divide, 
And  even  the  bare- worn  common  is  deny'd. 

If  to  the  dty  sped — ^What  waits  hun  there  ? 
To  see  profusion  that  he  must  not  share ; 
To  see  ten  diousand  banefol  arts  oombin'd 
To  pamper  luxury,  and  thin  mankind ; 
To  see  each  joy  the  sons  of  pleasure  know, 
Extorted  from  his  fellow-creature's  woe. 
Here  while  the  courtier  glitters  in  brocade, 
There  the  pale  artist  plies  the  sickly  trade ; 
Here  while  the  proud  their  long-drawn  pomps  display, 
There  the  blade  gibbet  glooms  beside  the  way. 
The  dome  where  pleasure  holds  her  midnight  leign, 
Heres  richly  deck'd,  admits  the  gorseous  train ; 
Tumultuous  grandeur  crowds  the  blazing  square, 
The  rattling  diariots  dash,  the  torches  ^are. 
Sure  scenes  like  these  no  troubles  e'er  annoy ! 
Sure  these  denote  one  universal  joy  t 
Are  these  thy  serious  thoughts  ?^Ah,  turn  thine 

\^eve  the  poor  housdess  shiv'ringfomale  lies. 

She  once,  perhaps,  in  village  plenty  blest, 

Has  wept  at  tales  of  innocence  distnest ; 

Her  modest  looks  the  cottage  mig^t  adorn, 

Sweet  as  the  primrose  peeps  beneath  the  tiiom ; 

Now,  lost  to  all,  her  friends,  her  virtue  fled, 

Near  her  betrayer's  door  she  Uvs  her  hod, 

And,  pindiM  with  cold,  and  shrinking  flrom  the 

shower. 
With  heavy  heart  deplores  that  luckless  hour, 
When  icHy  first,  ambitious  of  the  town, 
She  left  her  whed  and  robes  of  country  brown. 

Do  thine,  sweet  Auburn,  thine,  the  lovdiest  tram. 
Do  thy  foir  tribes  paitidpatc  her  pain  ? 


Even  now,  perhaps,  by  cdd  and  hunger  led, 
At  proud  men's  doors  they  ask  a  littte  bread !    - 

Ah,  no.    To  distant  dJmea,  a  dreary  scene. 
Where  hdf  the  convex  world  intrudes  between. 
Through  tonid  tracts  with  fainting  steps  they  go. 
Where  wild  Altama  murmurs  to  mdr  woe. 
Far  different  there  from  all  that  charm'd  before. 
The  various  terrors  of  that  honid  shore ; 
Those  blazing  suns  that  dart  a  downward  ray, 
And  fierody  shed  intolerable  day ; 
Those  matted  woods  where  birds  forget  to  sing, 
But  silent  bats  in  drowsy  dusters  ding ; 
Those  poisWus  Adds  with  rank  luxuriance  crown'd. 
Where  the  dark  scorpion  gathers  death  around ; 
Where  at  each  step  me  stranger  foars  to  wake 
The  rattling  terrors  of  the  vengefol  snake ; 
Where  croudiing  tigers  wait  thdr  hapless  prey. 
And  savage  men  more  murd'rous  still  than  they ; 
While  oft  hi  whirls  the  mad  tornado  flies, 
Mingling  the  ravag'd  landscape  with  the  skies. 
Tar  different  these  Arom  every  former  scene. 
The  cooling  brook,  the  grassy-vested  green. 
The  breezy  covert  of  the  warbling  grove, 
That  only  shdter'd  thefts  of  harmless  love. 

Good  HeavQi !  what  sonows  gloom'd  that  parting 
day. 
That  called  them  from  their  native  walks  away ; 
When  the  poor  exiles,  every  pleasure  past. 
Hung  round  t]\e  bowers,  and  fondly  looked  their  last. 
And  took  a  long  faxeweU,  and  wish'd  in  vain 
For  seats  like  these  beyond  the  western  main-; 
And  shudd'ring  still  to  face  the  distant  deep, 
Return'd  and  wept,  and  still  retnm'd  to  weep. 
The  good  old  sire,  the  first  prepar'd  to  go 
To  new-found  worlds,  and  wept  for  others*  woe ; 
But  for  himsdf,  in  consdous  virtue  brave. 
He  only  wish'd  for  worlds  beyond  the  grave. 
His  lovely  daughter,  lovelier  in  her  tears. 
The  fond  companion  of  his  hdpless  years. 
Silent  went  next,  neglectful  of  her  charms. 
And  left  a  lover's  for  a  father's  arms. 
With  louder  plainti  the  mother  spoke  her  woes. 
And  blessM  Uie  cot  where  every  pleasure  rose ; 
And  kiss'd  her  thoughtless  babes  with  many  a  tear. 
And  dasp'd  them  close,  in  sorrow  doubly  dear ; 
Whilst  her  fond  husband  strove  to  lend  relief. 
In  all  the  silent  manliness  of  grief. 

O,  luxury  I  thou  curst  by  Heaven's  decree. 
How  ill  exdiangM  are  things  like  these  for  thee ! 
How  do  thy  potions,  with  insidious  joy, 
Difluse  their  pleasures  only  to  destroy  I 
Klingdoms  by  thee  to  dckly  greamess  grown. 
Boast  of  a  florid  vigour  not  their  own. 
At  every  draught  more  large  and  large  they  grow, 
A  bloated  mass  of  rank  unwiddy  woe ; 
Till,  sapp'd  their  strength,  and  every  part  unsound, 
Down,  down  they  sink,  and  spread  a  ruin  roimd. 

Even  now  the  devastation  is  begun. 
And  half  the  business  of  destruction  done ; 
Even  now,  methinks,  as  pond'ring  here  I  stand, 
I  see  the  rural  virtues  leave  the  land. 
Down  where  von  anchorinff  vessd  spreads  the  sail. 
That  idly  waiting  flaps  wiw  every  ^e, 
Downward  they  move,  a  mdanchc^  band. 
Pass  from  the  shore,  and  darken  au  the  strand. 
Contented  toil,  and  liospitabk  care, 
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And  kind  connubid  teodfimcis,  are  then ; 
And  piety  with  wishes  placed  aboye, 
And  steady  loyal^,  and  faithful  lore. 
And  thou,  sweet  Poetry,  thou  loveliest  maid. 
Still  first  to  fly  where  sensual  joys  inyade ; 
Vnflt,  in  these  degenerate  times  of  shame, 
To  catch  the  heart,  or  strike  for  honest  fiune; 
Dear  charming  nymph,  neglected  and  decry*d ;' 
My  shame  in  crowds,  my  solitary  pride ; 
Thou  source  of  all  my  bliss  and  all  my  woe. 
That  found*st  me  poor  at  first,  and  keep*st  me  so ; 
Thou  guide,  by  which  the  nobler  arts  excel. 
Thou  nurse  of  every  virtue,  fare  thee  well  I 
Farewell,  and  Oh !  where'er  thy  voice  be  try'd. 
On  Tinmo's  difiii,  or  Pambamarca*s  side, 
Whether  where  equinoctial  fervours  gbw, 
Or  winter  wraps  the  polar  world  in  snow, 
Still  kt  Uiy  voice,  prevailing  over  time, 
Redress  the  rigours  of  th*  inclement  clime ; 
Aid  slighted  truth  with  thy  persuasive  strain; 
Teach  erring  man  to  spurn  tiie  rage  of  gain ; 
Teadi  him,  that  states,  of  native  strength  possess^, 
Though  very  poor,  may  still  be  very  blest ; 
That  tiade*s  proud  empire  hastes  to  swift  decay, 
As  ocean  sweeps  the  laboured  mole  away ; 
While  self-dependent  power  can  time  day, 
As  rocks  resist  the  billows  and  the  sky. 


THE  HAUNCH  OF  VENISON. 

A  POETICAL  EPISTLE  TO  LOED  CLAEE.      1765. 

Thanks,  my  lord,  for  your  venison,  for  finer  or  fiitter 
Never  rang*d  in  a  forest,  or  smok*d  in  a  platter; 
The  haunch  was  a  picture  for  painters  to  study. 
The  fat  was  so  white,  and  the  lean  was  so  ruddy ; 
Though  my  stomach  was  sharp,  I  could  scarce  help 

regretting 
To  spoil  such  a  delicate  picture  by  eating ; 
I  had  thoughts,  in  my  chamben  to  place  it  in  view. 
To  be  shown  to  my  friends  as  a  piece  of  vertu ; 
As  in  some  Irish  houses,  where  things  are  so  so, 
One  gammon  of  bacon  hangs  up  for  a  show : 
But,  for  eating  a  rasher  of  what  they  take  pride  in. 
They'd  as  soon  think  of  eating  the  pan  ^t  is  fry'd  m. 
But  hold— let  me  pause— 4on't  I  hear  you  pronounce, 
This  tale  of  the  bacon's  a  damnable  bounce ; 
Well:,  suppose  it  a  bounce— sure  a  poet  nuy  try. 
By  a  bounce  now  and  then,  to  set  courage  to  fly. 
But,  my  lord,  it's  no  bounce.    I  protest,  in  my  turn, 
It's  a  truth— land  your  lordship  may  ask  Mr.  Bum. 

To  go  on  with  my  tale — as  I  gas'd  on  the  haunch, 
I  thought  of  a  ftiend  that  was  trusty  and  staunch ; 
So  I  cut  it,  and  sent  it  to  Reynolds  undrest. 
To  paint  it,  or  eat  it,  just  as  he  lik'd  best 
Of  toe  neck  and  the  breast  I  had  next  to  dispose ; 
'Twas  a  neck  and  a  breast  that  might  rival  l^onroe's: 
But  in  pttdng  with  these  I  was  puziled  again. 
With  the  how,  and  the  who,  and  the  where,  and  the 

when. 
There's  H— d,  and  C— y,  and  H— jrth,  and  H—JT, 
I  think  they  love  venison — I  know  they  love  beef. 
There's  my  countryman  Higgins— X)h  I  let  him  alone, 
Por  making  a  blunder,  or  picking  a  bone. 


But  bang  it.i«to  poeH  who  aeUUim  can  ea^ 

Your  very  good  mutton'a  a  very  good  treat; 

Such  dainties  to  them  their  health  it  might  h«it. 

It's  like  sending  them  ruffles,  idien  wairting  a  afaht. 

While  thus  I  Abated,  in  reverie  center'd. 

An  acquaintance,  a  ftiend  aa  he  call'd  himarif>  cd- 

ter'd; 
An  under-bred,  fine.q>oken  feUow  was  he, 
And  he  smil'd  as  he  look'd  at  the  venison  and  me. 
^  What  have  we  got  here  ?— why,  this  is  good  eating ! 
Your  own  I  suppose — or  is  it  in  waiting  ?" 
'<  Why,  whose  should  it  be  ?"  died  I  widi  a  flounce— 
'*  I  get  these  things  often;"  but  that  was  a  bounce: 
^  Scmie  lords,  my  acquaintance,  that  settle  the  nation. 
Axe  nleas'd  to  be  kind;  but  I  hate  ostentation.'* 

**  If  that  be  the  case  then,"  cried  he,  ffgj  g^j, 
«( I'm  glad  I  have  \akea.  this  house  in  my  way. 
To-morrow  you  take  a  poor  dinner  with  me  ; 
No  words — ^I  insist  on't — roedsdy  at  three : 
We'll  have  Johnson,  and  Buxke;  all  the  wits  will  be 

there; 
My  acquaintance  is  sli^t,  or  I'd  ask  my  Losd  Qaie. 
And,  now  that  I  think  on't,  as  I  am  a  smner« 
We  wanted  this  venison  to  make  out  the  dinnar ! 
What  say  you — a  pasty,  it  shall  and  it  muat. 
And  my  wife,  little  Kitty,  is  famous  for  crust. 
Here,  porter — this  venison  with  me  to  Mile-end ; 
No  stirring,  I  beg,  my  dear  fiicnd,  my  dear  friend !" 
Thus  snatching  his  hat,  he  bruah'd  offlike  the  wind. 
And  the  porter  and  eatables  fdUow'd  behind. 

Left  alone  to  reflect,  having  emptied  my  ahdi^ 
And  ^'  nobody  with  me  at  sea  but  mysdf  ;'* 
Though  I  could  not  help  thinking  my  gentlanan 

hasty. 
Yet  Johnson,  and  Burke,  and  a  sood  venison  pasty. 
Were  things  that  I  never  dislik'a  in  my  life, 
Though  dogg'd  with  a  coxcomb,  and  Kitty  his  wif& 
So  next  day  in  due  splendour  to  make  my  mproacfa, 
I  drove  to  his  door  in  my  own  hackney«.ooadi. 

When  come  to  the  place  where  we  all  were  to  dine 
A  chair-lumber'd  closet  just  twelve  feet  by  nine,) 
'~y  ftiend  bade  me  welcome,  but  struck  me  quite 

dumb. 
With  tidings  that  Johnson  and  Burke  woold  not 

come; 
For  «« I  knew  it,"  he  cried, ''  both  etemaBy  &il. 
The  one  with  his  speeches,  and  th'  other  witti  Tlnale; 
But  no  matter,  I'U  warrant  we'll  make  up  die  party. 
With  two  fiill  as  clever,  and  ten  times  as  hearty. 
The  one  is  a  Scotsman,  the  other  a  Jew, 
They're  both  of  them  merry,  and  autfaon  like  you; 
The  one  writes  the  Snarler,  the  other  the  Soouige ; 
Some  think  he  writes  Cinna— he  owns  to  Panuige." 
While  thus  he  described  them  by  trade  and  by  name. 
They  enter'd,  and  dinner  was  serv'd  as  they  came. 

At  the  top  a  fried  liver,  and  bacon  were  aeen. 
At  die  bottom  was  tripe,  in  a  swinging  tureen ; 
At  the  sides  there  was  sphiage  and  pudding  made 

hot; 
In  the  middle  a  place  where  the  pasty— waa  not. 
Now,  my  lord,  as  for  tripe  it's  my  utter  avcrsian. 
And  your  bacon  I  hate  like  a  Tun  or  a  Prrrisn  .  ■ 
So  there  I  sat  stuck,  like  a  hone  in  a  pound, 
While  the  bacon  and  liver  went  merrily  round : 
But  what  vex'd  me  most,  was  that  d— n'd  Scotddi 
rogue, 


^- 
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With  hSi  long-winded  apeechn,  his  smOes,  and  his 

brogue. 
And,  '^  madAm,**  quoth  he,  ^  may  this,  bit  be  my 

jwison, 
A  prettier  dinner  I  ne?er  set  eyes  on ; 
Pray  a  sUoe  of  your  liver,  though,  nuy  I  be  curst, 
But  Tve  eat  of  your  tripe,  till  Pm  ready  to  burst.'* 
^^The  tripe!"  quoth  the  Jew,,  with  his  chocolate 

cheek, 
^  I  o^uld  dine  on  this  tripe  seven  days  in  the  week  2 
I  like  these  here  dinners  so  pretty  and  small ; 
But  your  friend  there,  the  doctor,  eats  nothing  at  aU.'* 
««  O— Oh  !**  quoth  my  friend,  *-^  he*ll  come  on  in  a 

He's  ke^ii^  a  corner  for  something  that's  nice : 
There's  a  pity"—"  A  pasty  I"  repeated  the  Jew ; 
««  I  don't  caie,  if  I  keep  a  comer  for't  toa" 
«<  What  the de'il,  mon,  apasty !"  re-echo'd  the  Scot; 
«^  Though  splitting,  I'll  stiU  keep  a  comer  linr  that." 
"  Well  an  keep  a  comer,"  the  hMiy  cried  out: 
««  Well  all  keep  a  comer,'*  was  echo'd  abouL 
While  thus  we  resdlv'd,  and  the  pasty  deUy'd, 
With  looks  that  quite  petrified,  enter'd  the  maid : 
A  visage  so  sad,  and  so  pale  with  affiight, 
Wak'd  Prism  in  drawing  his  curtaina  by  ni^. 
But  we  quickly  found  out,  for  who  could  mistake 

her? 
That  the  came  with  some  temble  news  from  the 

baker: 
And  so  it  fell  out,  for  that  negligent  sloven 
Had  shut  out  the  pasty  on  shut&g  his  oven. 
Sad  Philomel  thus— but  let  similes  drop — 
And  now  that  I  tliink  on't,  the  story  mi^  stop. 
To  be  plain,  my  good  lord,  it's  but  labour  misplac'd 
To  send  sndi  g^rad  venee  to  one  of  your  taste ; 
You've  got  an  odd  something— a  kind  of  discerning — 
A  rdish — a  taste— sicken'd  over  by  learning ; 
At  least,  it's  your  temper,  as  very  well  known. 
That  you  think  very  Jightly  of  all  that's  your  own : 
So,  pohaps,  in  your  habits  of  thinking  amiss, 
Vou  may  nuke  a  mistake,  and  think  slightly  of  this. 


hjetaliatioi^. 

Of  old,  when  Scamm  his  companions  invited. 
Each  guest  brought  his  dish,  and  the  feast  was 

united. 
If  our  landlord  supplies  us  with  beef  and  with  fish, 
Iiet  each  guest  bring  himself,  and  he  brings  the  best 

dish. 
Our  Dean  shall  be  veniaon,  just  fresh  from  the  plains; 
Our  Burke  shall  be  tongue,  with  a  garnish  of  brains ; 
Our  Win  shan  be  wfld-fowl,  of  ezoeUent  flavour. 
And  Dick  with  his  pepper  sludl  heighten  their  sa- 
vour: 
Our  Cumberiand's  sweetbread  its  place  shaU  obtain ; 
And  Douglas  is  pudding,  substantial  and  plain : 
Our  Oarrick's  a  salad ;  for  in  liim  we  see 
Oil,  vinegar,  sugar,  anid  saltness  agree : 
To  make  out  the  dinner,  frUl  certahi  I  am. 
That  Ridfle  is  anchovy,  and  Reynolds  is  lamb; 
That  Hi^ey's  a  capon,  and,  by  the  same  rule, 
Magnanimous  Ooldlsmith  a  gooseberry  fooL 


At  a  dinner  so  various,  at  such  a  repast, 
Who'd  not  be  a  glutton,  and  stick  to  the  bst  ? 
Here,  waiter,  more  wine,  let  me  sit  while  I'm  able, 
Tin  an  mv  companions  sink  under  the  table ; 
Then,  wim  chaos  and  blunders  encircling  my  head. 
Let  me  ponder,  and  teU  what  I  think  of  the  dead. 

Here  lies  the  good  Dean,  re-united  to  earth. 
Who  mixt  reason  with  pleasure,  and  wisdom  with 

mirth: 
If  he  had  any  faults,  he  has  left  us  in  doubt. 
At  least,  in  six  weeks,  I  could  not  find  'em  out ; 
Yet  some  have  dedar'd,  and  it  can't  be  denied  'em. 
That  sly-boots  was  cursedly  cunning,  to  hide  'em. 
Here  lies  our  good  Edmund,  whose  genius  was 

such. 
We  scarcely  can  praise  it  or  blame  it  too  much ; 
Who,  bom  for  the  universe,  nanow'd  his  mind. 
And -to  party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind. 
Though  fraught  witti  aU  learning,  yet  straining  his 

throat. 
To  persuade  Tommy  Townshend  to  lend  him  a  vote; 
Who,  too  deep  for  his  hearers,  stiU  went  on  refining, 
And  thought  of  convincing,  while  they  thought  of 

dining; 
Thouffh  equal  to  an  things,  for  aU  things  unfit, 
Too  moe  ror  a  statesman,  too  proud  for  a  wit; 
For  a  patriot  too  cod ;  for  a  dmdge,  disobedient; 
And  too  fond  of  the  riji^t  to  pursue  the  expedient. 
In  short,  'twas  his  fiite,  unemploy'd,-  or  in  place,  afar. 
To  eat  mutton  cold,  and  cut  bkxxs  with  a  razor. 

Here  lies  honest  Williaro,  whose  heart  was  a  mint^ 
While  the  owner  ne'er  knew  half  the  good  that  was  in't ; 
The  pupil  of  impulse,  it  forc'd  him  along, 
His  conduct  stUl  right,  with  his  argument  wrong; 
Stin  aiming  at  honour,  yet  fearing  to  roam. 
The  coachman  was  tipsy,  the  chariot  drove  home ; 
Would  you  ask  for  his  merits ?^ alas !  he  had  none; 
What  was  good  was  spontaneous,  his  fruilts  were  his 

own.  [at; 

Here  lies  honest  Richard,  whose  fiite  I  must  sigh 
Alas,  that  such  froUc  should  now  be  so  quiet! 
What  spirits  were  his !  what  wit  and  what  whim ! 
Now  breaking  a  jest,  and  now  breaking  a  Umb ! 
Now  wrangling  and  gmmbling  to  keep  up  the  ban ! 
Now  teasing  and  vexing,  yet  laughing  at  an ! 
In  short,  so  provoking  a  devU  was  Dick, 
That  we  wish'd  him  friU  ten  times  a  day  at  Old  Nick ; 
But,  missing  his  mirth  and  agreeable  vein. 
As  often  we  wish'd  to  have  Dick  back  again. 

Here  Cumberland  Ues,  having  acted  his  parts. 
The  Teren«e'«r  England,  the  mender  of  hearts ; 
A  flattering  pointer,  who  made  it  his  care 
To  draw  men  as  they  ought  to  be,  not  as  they  ate. 
His  gallants  are  an  faultless,  his  women  divine. 
And  comedy  wonders  at  being  so  fine ; 
Like  a  tragedy  queen  he  has  diien'd  her  out, 
Or  rather  like  tragedy  giving  a  rout. 
His  fools  have  thdr  foUies  so  lost  in  a  crowd 
Of  virtues  and  fedings,  that  foUy  grows  proud. 
And  coxcombs  alike  in  theff  frulings  alone. 
Adopting  his  portraits  are  pleas'd  with  their  own. 
Say,  where  has  our  poet  this  malady  caught  I 
Or,  whereibre  his  characters  thus  without  fault  ? 
Say,  was  it  that  vainly  dhecting  his  view 
To  find  out  men's  virtues,  and  finding  them  few. 
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Quite  sick  of  punaiog  each  troublesome  elf, 
Hegrew  lazy  at  buM,  and  drew  from  himself? 

Ueze  Doug^  zetizes^ftom  his  toils  to  relax. 
The  Boouige  of  impostors,  the  terror  of  quacks : 
Come,  all  ye  quack  bards,  and  ye  quaddng  divines. 
Come,  and  dance  on  the  spot  whoe  your  tyrsnt  re^ 

dines. 
"When  satire  and  censure  encircled  his  throne, 
I  fear'd  for  your  safety,  I  fear'd  for  my  own ; 
But  now  he  is  gone,  said  we  want  a  detector. 
Our  Dodds  shall  be  pious,  our  Kenricks  shall  lecture; 
Maq>henon  write  bmnbast,  and  call  it  a  style. 
Our  Townshend  make  speeches,  and  I  shall  compile ; 
New  Lauders  and  Bowers  the  Tweed  shall  cross  orer, 
No  oountrrman  liyins  their  tricks  to  discover; 
I>etection  her  taper  shall  quench  to  a  spade. 
And  Scotchman  meet  Scotchman  and  cheat  in  the  daik. 

Here  lies  David  Oairick,  describe  me  who  can 
An  abridgment  of  all  that  was  pleasant  in  man ; 
As  an  actor,  confest  without  rival  to  shine; 
As  a  wit,  if  not  fiist,  in  the  very  fint  line: 
Yet,  with  talents  like  these,  and  an  exodlent  heart, 
The  man  had  his  failings,  a  dupe  to  his  art. 
Like  an  ill.judging  beauty  his  colours  he  spread, 
And  beplaster*d  <i^  rouge  lus  own  natural  red. 
On  the  stage  he  was  natund,  siinple,  afiecting ; 
*Twas  cnly  that,  when  he  was  off,  he  was  acting. 
With  no  reason  on  earth  to  go  out  of  his  way. 
He  tum*d  and  he  varied  toll  ten  times  a  day : 
Though  secure  of  our  hearts,  yet  confoundedly  sick. 
If  they  were  not  his  own  by  6nessing  and  trioc : 
He  cast  off  his  friends,  as  a  huntsman  his  pack, 
For  he  knew  when  he  pleased  he  could  whistle  them 

back. 
Of  praise  a  mere  glutton,  he  swallowed  what  came, 
And  the  puff  of  a  dunce,  he  mistook  it  for  fiune; 
Till,  his  rdifih  grown  caOous  almost  to  disease. 
Who  peppered  the  highest,  was  surest  to  please. 
But  let  us  be  randid,  and  speak  out  our  mind,    . 
If  dunces  applauded,  he  paid  them  in  kind. 


Ye  Kenricks,  ye  KeUys,  and  WoodCails  so  gnv;^ 
What  a  commerce  was  yours,  while  you  got  and  yoti 

gave! 
How  did  Orub-street  re.«cho  the  shouts  that   you 

raised. 
While  he  was  be-Roscius*d,  and  you  woe  btwpmmM  i 
But  peace  to  his  spirit,  wherever  it  iUes* 
To  act  as  an  angel,  and  mix  with  the  skies: 
Those  poets,  who  owe  their  best  feme  to  his  skill. 
Shall  still  be  his  flatteieit,  go  when  he  will; 
Old  Shakspeare  rec^ve  bun  with  pnise  and  with 

love. 
And  Beaumonts  and  Bens  be  his  Kellys  above. 
Here  Hickey  reclines,  a  most  bhmt  pkaamt  crea- 
ture, 
And  dander  itself  must  allow  him  good-natuxe : 
He  cherish'd  his  friend,  and  he  reU&M  a  bumper; 
Yet  one  fault  he  had,  and  thut  was  s  tbaxnpo^ 
Perhaps  you  may  ask  if  the  man  was  a  miser: 
I  answer,  no,  no,  for  he  always  was  wiser  x 
Too  courteous,  perhaps,  or  obligmgly  flat  ? 
His  veiy  wont  foe  ean't  aoense  of  hhn  of  thai  x 
Perhaps  he  confided  in  men  as  they  go, 
And  so  was  too  foolishly  honest?  ah  no! 
Then  wliat  was  hia  ftaling  ?  come  tell  it,  and  bon 

ye,— 
He  was,  could  he  help  it  ?  a  special.attomey. 

Hew  Reynolds  is  laid,  and,  to  tdl  yon  my  mind. 
He  has  not  left  a  wiser  or  better  behind; 
His  pencil  was  striking,  resistless  and  giand ; 
His  manjiOB  were  gentk,  oomplying  and  bland ; 
S^  bom  to  improve  us  in  every  part, 
His  pendl  our  nices,  his  maanen  our  heart: 
To  CDKCombs  averse,  yet  most  dvilly  steering. 
When  they  judgM  wiOmit  skill  he  was  atfllfaanl  of 

healing; 
When  they  talk*d  of  their  Raphaels,  Coneggioe,  and 

Btllfl^ 

He  ahifred  his  trumpet,  and  only  took  annff. 
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Daughter  of  Pamid,  queen  of  every  joy, 

Hygeia ;  whose  indulgent  smile  susUuns 

The  various  moe  luxuriant  natme  pours, 

And  on  tfa*  immortal  essences  bestows 

Immortal  youth ;  auspicious,  O  descend ! 

Thou  dieerftil  guardian  of  the  rolling  year. 

Whether  thou  wanton*st  on  the  western  gale, 

Or  shak*st  the  rigid  pinions  of  the  north, 

Diffosest  life  and  vigirar  through  the  tracts 

Of  air,  throuffh  earth,  and  ocean's  deep  domain.-* 

When  through  the  blue  serenity  of  lieaven 

Thy  power  approadies,  all  the  wasteful  host 

Of  pain  and  sickness,  squalid  and  deform'd. 

Confounded  sink  into  the  loathsome  gloom, 

Where  in  deep  Erebus  involvM  the  fiends 

Grow  more  profane.    Whatever  shapes  of  death, 

Shook  from  the  hideous  chambers  of  the  globe, 

Swaim  through  the  shudd'ring  air:  whatever  plagues 

Or  meagre  famine  breeds,  or  with  slow  wings 

Rise  ftom  the  putrid  watery  element, 

The  damp  waste  forest,  motionless  and  rank. 

That  smothers  earth  and  all  the  breathless  winds, 

Or  the  vile  carnage  of  th*  iohuman  field : 

Whatever  banefid  breathes  the  rotten  south ; 

Whatever  ills  th*  extreflies  or  sudden  change 

Of  cflid  and  hot,  or  moist  and  dry,  produce ; 

They  fly  thy  pure  effulgence:  they  and  all 

The  secret  poisons  of  avenging  Heaven, 

And  all  the  pale  tribes  halting  in  the  train 

Of  vice  and  heedless  pleasure :  or  if  aught 

The  Comeths  glare  amid  the  burning  sky. 

Mournful  edipse,  or  planets  ilUcombin^d, 

Portend  disastrous  to  die  vital  world ; 

Thy  salutary  power  averts  their  rage, 

Averts  the  general  bane :  and  but  for  thee 

Nature  wovud  sicken,  nature  soon  would  diob 

Without  diy  cheerlU  active  eneigy 
No  rapture  swella  the  breast,  no  poet  sings, 
No  more  the  maids  of  Helicon  delight. 
Come  then  widi  me,  O  goddess  heavenly  gny  I 
Begin  the  song;  and  let  it  sweetly  flow. 
And  let  it  wisdy  teach  thy  wholesome  laws : 
->  '^  How  best  the  fickle  fkbric  to  support 
Of  mortal  man ;  in  healtfaftil  body  how 
A  healthful  mind  the  longest  to  maintain.** 
'Tis  hard,  in  such  a  strife  of  rules,  to  choose 
The  best,  and  those  of  most  extensive  use; 
Harder  in  dear  and  animated  song 
Dry  philosophic  pnoqpts  to  convey. 
Yet  with  thy  aid  the  secret  wilds  I  trace 


Of  nature,  md  with  daring  steps  prooeed 
Through  paths  the  Muses  never  trod  before. 
Nor  should  I  wander  doubtful  of  my  way. 
Had  I  the  lights  of  that  sagadous  mii^ 
Which  taught  to  dieck  the  pestilential  fire, 
And  qudl  the  deadly  Python  of  the  Nile. 
O  thou  bdov'd  by  sJl  the  mceAil  arts. 
Thou  long  the  fav*rite  of  the  healing  powen. 
Indulge,  O  Mead !  a  wdLdesign*d  essay, 
Howe*er  imperfect  $  and  permit  that  I 
My  little  knowledge  with  my  country  share, 
Tfll  you  the  ridi  Asdepian  stores  unlodc, 
And  with  new  graces  dlgnifjr  the  theme. 

Ye  wiio  amid  this  feverish  world  would  wear 
A  body  fine  of  pain,  of  cares  a  mind. 
Fly  the  rank  dty,  diun  its  tmrbid  air; 
Breathe  not  the  chaos  of  eternal  smoke 
And  volatile  oorruption,  from  the  dead. 
The  dying,  sick*njng,  sod  the  living  world 
£xhal*d,  to  sully  heaven*s  tianspaient  dome 
With  dhn  mortality.     It  is  not  air 
That  from  a  diousimd  lungs  reeks  bade  to  thine^ 
Sated  with  exhalations  mSk.  and  fUD, 
The  spoil  of  dnngbiQs,  and  llie  putrid  thaw 
Of  nature ;  when  from  shape  and  texture  she 
Rdapseslnto  fif^iting  elements : 
It  is  not  air,  but  floats  a  nauseous  mass 
Of  all  obscoie,  corrupt,  ofiensive  things. 
Much  moisture  hurts ;  but  here  a  soidid  bath. 
With  oily  rancour  fraught,  rdaxes  more 
The  solid  frame  than  simple  moisture  can. 
Besides,  immur*d  in  many  a  sidlen  bay 
That  never  felt  the  f^vshness  of  the  breese. 
This  slumVring  deep  remains,  and  ranker  grows 
With  sickly  rest :  and  (though  the  lungs  id>hor 
To  drink  the  dun  fuliginous  abyss) 
Did  not  the  add  vigour  of  tiie  mine, 
Ro11*d  from  so  many  thund*ring  ddmnevs,  tame 
The  putrid  steams  mat  ovenwarm  the  ny ; 
This  caustic  venom  would  periiaps  conode 
Those  tender  cells  that  draw  the  vital  air. 
In  vain  with  all  their  unctuous  rQls  bedew'd ; 
Or  by  the  dfunken  venous  tubes,  that  yawn 
In  countless  pores  o*er  all  the  pervious  sldn 
Imbib'd,  would  poison  the  balsamic  blood. 
And  rouse  the  heart  to  eyery  fever*s  rage. 
While  yet  you  breathe,  away ;  the  rursl  wilds 
Invite ;  the  mountahu  call  you,  and  the  vales. 
The  woods,  die  streams,  and  eadi  ambrosial  breeie 
That  fans  die  ever-undulating  sky  ; 
A  kindly  sky  f  whose  ftwt'ring  power  regales 
Man,  beast,  and  all  the  vegetable  reign. 
Fhid  then  some  woodland  scene  where  nature  smiles 
Benign,  where  all  her  honest  chilcben  thrive. 
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To  vm  thore  wants  not  many  a  happj  seat ! 
Look  round  the  smiling  land,  sudi  numbers  rise 
We  hazdly  fix,  bewildered  in  our  choice ; 
See  where  enthxonM  in  adamantine  state. 
Proud  of  her  bards,  imperial  Windsor  sits ; 
There  choose  thy  seat,  in  some  aspiring  grove. 
Fast  by  the  dowly-winding  Thames ;  or  where 
Broader  she  laves  fair  Richmond*s  green  retreats : 
^idunond  that  sees  a  hundred  villas  rise, 
Kiural  or  gay.)    O !  from  the  sununer^s  rase, 
O I  wrap  me  in  the  friendly  gloom  that  hidtes 
Umbrageous  Ham ! — But,  if  the  busy  town 
Attract  thee  still  to  toil  for  pow«r  or  gold. 
Sweetly  thou  mayst  thy  vacant  hours  possess 
In  Hampstead,  courted  by  the  western  wind ; 
Or  Oieenwich,  waving  o*er  the  winding  flood ; 
Or  lose  the  wocld  amid  the  sylvan  wilds 
Of  Dulwich,  yet  by  barbarous  arts  unspoil'd. 
Cheen  rise  the  Kentish  hills  in  cheerful  air; 
But  on  the  nuoshy  plains  that  Lincoln  spreads 
Build  not,  nor  rest  too  long  thy  wandering  feet. 
For  on  a  rustic  throne  of  dewy  turf, 
With  banefol  fogs  her  aching  temples  bound, 
Quartana  there  presides ;  a  meagre  fiend 
Begot  by  Eurus,  when  his  brutal  force 
Compness'd  the  slothM  naiad  of  the  fens. 
From  such  a  mixture  sprung,  this  fitful  pest 
With  fev*rish  blasts  subdues  the  sickening  land : 
Cold  tremors  come,  with  noighty  love  of  rest. 
Convulsive  yawnines,  lassitude,  and  pains 
That  sting  the  biu:den*d  brows,  fistigue  the  loins. 
And  rack  the  joints  and  every  torpid  Ihnb ; 
Then  parching  heat  suooeeds,  tUl  copious  sweats 
O*erflow  3  a  short  relief  from  fbnner  ills. 
Beneath  repeated  shocks  the  wretches  pine ; 
The  vigour  sinks,  the  habit  melts  away ; 
The  cheorful,  pure,  and  animated  bloom 
Dies  from  the  face,  with  squalid  atrophy 
Devoured,  in  sallow  melancholy  clad. 
And  oft  the  sorceress,  in  her  sated  wrath. 
Resigns  them  to  the  furies  of  her  train ; 
The  bloated  hydrops ;  and  the  yellow  fiend, 
TingM  with  her  own  accumulated  gall. 

In  quest  of  sites,  avoid  the  mournful  plain 
Where  osiers  thrive,  and  trees  that  love  the  lake ; 
"Where  many  lazy  muddy  rivers  flow ; 
Nor,  for  the  wealth  that  all  the  Indies  roll. 
Fix  near  the  marshy  margin  of  the  main : 
For  from  the  humia  soil  and  wat*ry  reign 
Eternal  vapours  rise :  the  spujigy  air 
For  ever  weeps :  or,  tursid  with  the  weight 
Of  waters,  pours  a  sounding  deluge  down. 
Skies  sudi  as  these  let  every  mortal  shun 
Who  dreads  the  dropsy,  palsy,  or  the  gout, 
Tertian,  corrosive  scurvy,  or  moist  catarrh : 
Or  any  other  injury  that  grows 
From  raw-spun  fibres  idle  and  unstrung. 
Skin  ill-perspiring,  and  the  purple  flood 
In  languid  eddies  loitering  into  phlegm. 

Yet  not  alone  ftom  humid  skies  we  pine ; 
FcNT  air  may  be  too  dry.    The  subtle  heaven. 
That  winnows  into  dust  the  blasted  downs. 
Bare  and  extended  wide  without  a  stream. 
Too  fast  imbibes  th'  attenuated  lymph. 
Which,  by  the  surface,  from  the  blood  exhales. 
The  lungs  grow  rigid,  and  with  toil  essay 


Theh-  flexible  vibrations;  or,  inflam*d. 

Their  tender,  ever-moving  structure  thaws. 

Spoiled  of  its  limpid  vehicle,  the  blood 

A  mass  of  lees  remains,  a  drossy  tide 

That  slow  as  Lethe  wanders  through  the  veins  : 

Unactive  in  the  services  of  life. 

Unfit  to  lead  its  pitchy  curient  through 

The  secret  maxy  channels  of  the  brain. 

The  melanchohc  fiend  (that  worst  deiqMtir 

Of  physic)  hence  the  rust-complexion*d  man 

Pursues,  whose  blood  is  dry,  whose  fibres  gain 

Too  stretched  a  tone :  and  hence  in  dimes  adust 

So  sudden  tomults  seiae  die  trembling  nerves. 

And  bumuig  fevers  glow  with  double  lage. 

Fly,  if  you  can,  these  violent  extremes 
Of  air :  the  whohxome  is  nor  mout  nor  dry. 
But  as  the  power  of  choosing  is  dcoyM 
To  half  mankind,  a  further  task  ensues; 
How  best  to  ndtigate  these  fell  extzcmei, 
How  breathe,  unhurt,  the  withering  eleoient. 
Or  hazy  atmosphere;  though  custom  moulds 
To  ev*ry  cUme  the  soft  Pn^thean  day  ; 
And  he  who  first  the  fogs  of  Essex  bieathM 
^o  kind  his  native  air)  may  in  the  fens 
Of  Essex  ficom  inveterate  ills  revive, 
At  purtf  Montpdier  or  Bennuda  caught. 
But  if  the  raw  and  ooxy  heaven  ofiend, 
Conect  the  soil,  and  dry  the  sources  up 
Of  watery  exlialation:  wide  and  deep 
Conduct  your  trenches  throus^  the  quaking  bog  ; 
Solidtous,  with  all  your  winding  arts. 
Betray  th*  unwilling  lake  into  the  stream  ; 
And  weed  the  forest,  and  invoke  the  winds 
To  break  the  toils  when  strangled  vwours  lie ; 
Or  through  the  thickets  send  the  crackling  fisanes. 
Meantime,  at  home,  with  cheerful  fires  dij^id 
The  humid  air  s  and  let  your  table  smoke 
With  solid  roast  or  bak'a;  or  what  the  herds 
Of  tamer  breed  supply ;  or  what  the  wilds 
Yidd  to  the  toilsome  pleasures  of  the  chase. 
Generous  your  wine,  tne  boast  of  ripening  years  ; 
But  frugal  be  your  cups:  the  languid  fraxne, 
Vapid  and  sunk  kmn  yesterday's  debaudi. 
Shrinks  from  the  cold  embrace  of  watery  heavens. 
But  ndther  these,  nor  all  ApoQo^s  arts, 
Disarm  the  dangers  of  the  drooping  sky, 
Unless  with  exercise  and' manly  toil 
You  brace  your  nerves,  and  spur  the  lagging  Uood. 
The  fatt*ning  dime  let  all  the  sons  of  ease 
Avoid ;  if  inddence  would  wish  to  live, 
Oo,  yawn  and  loiter  out  the  long  dow  yuat 
In  fairer  skies.    If  droughty  regions  pardi 
The  skin  and  lungs,  and  bake  the  thickening  blood ; 
Deep  in  the  waving  forest  dioose  your  seat. 
Where  fUming  trees  refresh  the  thirsty  air ; 
And  wake  the  fountains  from  their  secret  beds. 
And  into  lakes  dilate  the  rapid  stream. 
Here  spread  your  gardens  wide  ;  and  let  the  coal. 
The  moist  relaxing  vegetable  store, 
Prevsil  in  each  repast :  your  food  svpfdied 
By  bleeding  life,  be  gendy  wasted  doifa. 
By  soft  deooctkm,  and  a  mdlowing  heat, 
To  Uouid  bahn ;  or,  if  the  solid  mass 
You  oioose,  tormented  in  the  boiling  wsve  ; 
That  throuffh  the  tluiaty  channels  of  the  blo^, 
A  smooth  diluted  chyle  may  ever  flow. 
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The  fragmnt  dairy,  from  its  eool  reoest, 
Its  nectar,  add  or  benign,  will  pour, 
To  drown  your  thixit ;  or  let  the  mantling  bowl 
Of  keen  sherbet  the  fickle  taste  reliere : 
For  with  the  viscous  blood  the  simple  stream 
Will  hardly  mingle  i  and  fennented  cups 
Oft  dissipate  more  moisture  than  they  give. 
Yet  when  pale  seasons  rise,  or  winter  lolls 
His  horrors  o*er  the  wodd,  thou  mayst  induJ^ 
in  feasts  more  genial,  and  impatient  broach 
The  meUow  cask.    Then,  too,  the  soonzging  air 
Provokes  to  keener  toils  than  sultry  droughts 
Allow.    But  raidy  we  such  skies  blaspheme. 
Steep*d  in  continual  rains,  or  with  raw  fogs 
Bedew'd,  our  seasons  droop ;  incumbent  still 
A  pondevoiis- heaven  o*erwndms  the  sinking  soul. 
L«ab*ring  with  storms,  in  heapy  mountains  rise 
Th'  embattled  douds,  as  if  the  Stygian  shades 
Had  left  the  dungeon  o^  eternal  ni^t, 
Till  bbck  with  Sunder  all  the  south  descends. 
Scarce  in  a  showerless  day  the  heavens  indulge 
Our  melting  dime ;  except  the  baleful  east 
Withers  the  tender  spring,  and  sourly  checks 
The  fancy  of  the  year.    Our  Others  talk 
Of  summer*s  babny  airs  and  skies  serene. 
Good  Heaven  !  for  what  unexpiated  crimes 
This  dismal  change  ?  The  brooding  dements 
Do  they,  your  powerful  ministers  of  wrath. 
Prepare  some  fierce  exterminating  plague  ? 
Or  is  it  fix*d  in  the  decrees  above. 
That  lofty  Albion  mdt  into  the  main  ? 
Indulgent  Nature,  O  dissolve  this  gloom ! 
Bind  in  eternal  adamant  the  winds 
That  drown  or  wither :  give  the  genial  west 
To  breathe,  and  in  its  turn,  the  sprightly  north : 
And  may  once  more  the  circling  seasons  rule 
The  year ;  nor  mix  in  every  monstrous  day. 

Meantime,  the  moist  malignity  to  shun 
Of  burden'd  skies ;  mark  where  the  dry  champaign 
Swdls  into  cheerful  hills ;  where  marjoram 
And  thyme,  the  love  of  bees,  perfume  the  air; 
And  where  the  cynoiriiodon  with  the  rose 
For  fragrance  vies ;  for  in  the  thirsty  soil 
Most  fragrant  breathe  the  aromatic  tribes. 
There  bid  diy  roofi^  high  on  the  basking  steep, 
Ascend,  then  light  thy  hospitable  fires : 
And  let  them  see  the  winter  mom  arise, 
The  summer  evening  blushing  in  the  west : 
While  with  umbrageous  oaks  the  ridge  bdiind 
Overhung,  defends  you  from  the  blustering  north. 
And  bleak  affliction  of  the  peevish  east. 
O  !  when  the  growlinff  winds  contend,  and  all 
The  sounding  forest  fluctuates  in  the  stoim ; 
To  sink  in  warm  repose,  and  hear  the  din 
Howl  o*er  die  steady  battlements,  ddights 
Above  the  luxury  of  vulgar  deep. 
The  murmuring  rivulet,  and  the  hoaner  stxain 
Of  waters  rushing  o*eE  the  slippery  rodcs, 
Will  nightly  lull  you  to  ambrosiil  zest. 
To  please  the  fkncy  is  no  tiifUng  good, 
Where  health  is  studied ;  for  whatever  moves 
The  mind  with  calm  ddight,  promotes  the  just 
And  natural  movements  m  the  harmonious  frame. 
Beside  the  qportive  brook  for  ever  shakes 
The  trembling  air ;  that  floats  from  hill  to  hill. 
From  vale  to  nunintain,  with  incessant  change 


Of  purest  dement,  refreshing  still 
Your  airy  seat,  and  uninfected  gods. 
Chiefly  for  this  I  praise  the  man  who  builds 
High  on  the  breeiy  ridge,  whose  lofty  sides 
Th*  ethereal  deep  with  endless  billows  chafes. 
His  purer  mandon  nor  contasdous  years 
Shall  reach,  nor  deadly  putrid  airs  annoy. 

But  may  no  fogs,  tram  lake  or  fenny  plain. 
Involve  my  hill !  And  wheresoe*er  you  build ; 
Whether  on  sun-burnt  Epsom,  or  the  plains 
Washed  by  the  silent  Lee ;  in  Chdsea  low,' 
Or  high  Blackheath,  with  wintry  winds  assailM ; 
Dry  be  your  house :  but  airy  more  than  warm. 
Else  every  breath  of  ruder  wind  will  strike 
Your  tender  body  through  with  rapid  pains ; 
Fierce  coughs  will  teaie  you,  hoarseness  bind  your 

voice. 
Or  moist  Giavedo  load  your  aching  brows. 
These  to  defy,  and  all  the  fates  that  dwdl 
In  doisterM  air,  tahited  with  steaming  life, 
Let  lofW  ceilings  grace  your  ample  rooms ; 
And  stiU  at  azure  noontide  may  your  dome 
At  every  window  drink  the  liquid  sky. 
Need  we  the  sunny  dtuation  liere. 
And  dieatzes  open  to  the  south,  commend — 
Here»  where  the  mondng^s  misty  breath  infests 
More  than  the  toirid  noon  ?  how  uckly  grow, 
How  pale  the  plants  in  those  ill-fated  vales, 
That,  cirded  round  with  the  gigantic  heap 
Of  mountains,  never  fdt,  nor  ever  hope 
To  fed,  the  genial  vigour  of  the  son  I 
While  on  the  neighbouring  hill  the  rose  inflames 
The  verdant  spring ;  in  virgin  beauty  blows 
The  tender  lily,  Umguishingly  sweet ; 
0*er  every  hedge  the  wanton  woodbine  roves, 
And  autumn  ripens  in  the  summer's  ray. 
Nor  less  the  warmer  living  tribes  demand 
The  fost*ring  sun :  whose  energy  divine 
Dwells  not  in  mortal  fire ;  whoqe  generous  boat 
Glows  through  the  mass-  of  grosser  dements, 
And  kindles  into  life  the  ponderous  spheres. 
GheerM  by  thy  kind  invigorating  warmth. 
We  court  thy  beams,  great  majesty  of  day ! 
If  not  the  soul,  the  regent  of  this  world. 
First-bom  of  Heaven,  and  only  less  than  Ood  \ 


Enouffh  of  air.    A  desert  subject  now, 
Rougher  and  wildes,  rises  to  my  sight. 
A  barren  waste.  Where  not  a  garlai^  grows 
To  bind  the-Muse^s  brow ;  not  ev*n  a  prou4 
Stupendous  sditvide'lTOwns  o*er  the  heath. 
To  rouse  a  noble  horror  in  the  soul  s 
But  ruffged  paths  fatigue,  and  enor  leads 
Throu^  endless  labvrintibs  the  devious  feet. 
Farewdl,  ethereal  fields !  the  humbler  arts 
Of  life;  the  table  and  the  homdy  gods 
Demand  my  song.    Elysian  galM,  adieu  1 

The  blood,  the  fountain  whence  the  spirits  flow, 
The  generous  stream  that  waters  every  part, 
And  motion,  vigour,  and  warm  life  conveys 
To  every  partic^  that  moves  or  lives  3 
This  vital  fluid,  through  unnumbered  tubin 
Pour*d  by  the  heart,  and' to  the  heart  again 
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Refunded ;  Bcoiurg*d  for  ever  round  and  round ; 
EnragM  with  hest  and  toll,  at  last  fotgeCs 
Its  bidiny  nature ;  virulent  and  thin 
It  grows  ;  and  now,  but  that  a  thousand  gates 
Are  open  to  its  flight,  it  would  destroy 
The  parts  it  dierish'd  and  renair'd  before. 
Besides,  the  flexible  and  tenocr  tubes 
Melt  in  the  mildest  most  nectaieous  tide, 
That  ripening  nature  rolls ;  as  in  the  sixeam 
Ito  crumbling  banks ;  but  what  the  vital  force 
Of  plastic  fluids  houdy  batten  down, 
That  very  force  those  plastic  particles 
Rebuild:  so  mutable  the  state  of  man« 
For  this  the  watchful  appetite  was  giv*n,   . 
Daily  with  iVesh  materials  to  repair 
This  unavoidable  expense  of  life. 
This  necessary  waste  of  flesh  and  blood. 
Hence  the  conooctive  powers,  with  various  art^ 
Subdue  the  cruder  aliments  to  chyle; 
The  chyle  to  blood ;  the  foamy  purple  tide 
To  liquors,  which  through  finer  arteries 
To  different  parts  their  winding  coone  pursue ; 
To  try  new  changes,  and  new  forms  put  on. 
Or  for  the  public  or  some  private  use. 

Nothing  so  foreign,  but  th*  athletic  hind 
Can  labofir  into  blood.    The  hungry  meal 
Alone  he  fears,  or  aliments  too  thin ; 
By  violent  powers  too  easily  subdued, 
Too  soon  expelled.    His  daily  labour  thaws. 
To  friendly  chyle,  the  most  rebellious  mass 
That  salt  can  harden,  or  the  smoke  of  years ; 
Nor  docs  his  gorge  the  luscious  bacon  rue. 
Nor  that  which  Cestria  sends,  tenacious  paste 
Of  solid  milk.    But  ye  of  softer  day. 
Infirm  and  delicate !  and  ye,  who  waste 
With  pale  and  bloated  sloth  the  tedious  day ! 
Avoid  the  stubborn  aliment,  avoid 
The  full  repast ;  and  let  sagacious  age 
Grow  wiser,  lesson*d  by  the  dropping  teeth. 

Half  subtilized  to  diyle,  the  liquid  food 
Readiest  obeys  th'  assimilating  powers ; 
And  soon  the  tender  vegetable  mass 
Relents ;  and  soon  the  young  of  those  that  tread 
The  stedfast  earth,  or  deave  the  green  abvss 
Or  pathless  sky.    And  if  the  steer  must  fall, 
In  youth  and  sanguine  vigour  let  him  die ; 
Nor  stay  till  rigid  age,  or  heavy  ails. 
Absolve  him  iU-requited  from  the  yoke. 
Some  with  high  forage,  and  luxuriant  ease, 
InduJ^  the  veteran  ox ;  but  wiser  thou. 
From  the  bald  mountain  or  the  barren  downs, 
Expect  the  flocks  by  fhisal  nature  fed ; 
A  race  of  purer  blood,  with  exercise 
Refined,  and  scanty  fare :  for,  old  or  young. 
The  stdlM  are  never  healthy;  nor  the  cramm'd : 
Not  all  the  culinary  arts  can  tame 
To  wholesome  food  the  abominable  growth 
Of  rest  and  gluttony;  the  prudent  taste 
Refects  like  bane  such  lothesome  lusdouaness. 
The  languid  stomach  curses  even  the  pure 
Delidods  fat,  and  all  the  race  of  oil : 
For  more  the  oily  aliments  rdia 
Its  feeble  tone;  and  with  the  eager  lymph. 
Fond  to  ineoiporate  with  all  it  meets. 
Coyly  thev  mix,  and  shun  with  slippery  wiles 
The  wooM  embrace.    Th*  irresoluble  oil. 


So  gentle  Ute  and  blandishing,  in  floods 
Of  rancid  bile  overflows :  what  tumults  hence. 
What  horrors  rise,  were  nauseous  to  relate. 
Choose  leaner  viands,  ye  whose  jovial  make 
Too  fast  the  gummy  nutriment  imbibes : 
Choose  sober  meals ;  and  rouse  to  active  life 
Vour  cumbrous  day ;  nor  on  th'  enfeeUing  down. 
Irresolute,  protract  the  morning  hours. 
But  let  the  man  whose  bones  are  thinly  d#d 
With  cheerful  ease,  and  succulent  rqiast, 
Impror'a  his  habit  if  he  can ;  for  eadi 
Extreme  departs  from  perfect  sanity. 

I  could  relate  what  table  this  demands. 
Or  that  complexion ;  what  the  various  powers 
Of  various  foods :  but  fifty  years  would  roll. 
And  fifty  more,  before  the  tale  were  done. 
Besides,  there  often  lurks  some  nameless,  strange, 
Peculiar  thing ;  nor  on  the  skin  display*d, 
■Felt  in  the  pulse,  nor  in  the  habit  seen ; 
Which  finds  a  poison  in  the  food  that  most 
The  temp>ature  afiiects.    There  ue,  whose  blood 
Impetuous  tages  through  the  turgid  veins, 
Who  better  bear  the  fioy  firuits  of  Ind 
Than  the  moist  mdon,  or  pale  cucumbtf  . 
Of  chilly  nature,  others  fly  the  board 
Supply*d  with  slaughter,  and  the  venial  powcn 
For  cooler,  kinder,  sustenance  imploRw 
Some  even  the  generous  nutriment  detest. 
Which,  in  the  shell,  the  sleepmg  embryo  leaiB. 
Some,  more  unhappy  still,  repent  the  gifts 
Of  Pales ;  soft,  delicious,  and  benign : 
The  balmy  quintessence  of  every  flower, 
And  every  grateful  herb  that  decks  the  spring ; 
The  fostering  dew  of  tender  sprouting  life ; 
The  best  refection  of  declining  age ; 
The  kind  restorative  of  those  who  lie 
Half  dead  and  panting,  from  the  doubtful  strife 
Of  nature  strolling  in  the  grasp  of  death. 
Try  all  the  bounties  of  this  fertile  gkibe. 
There  is  not  such  a  siduiaxy  food 
As  suits  with  every  stomach.    But,  (except. 
Amid  the  mingled  mass  ot  fish  snd  fbwl. 
And  boilM  and  bak*d,  you  hesitate  by  which 
You  sunk  oppressed,  or  whether  not  by  all ;) 
Taught  by  experience,  soon  you  may  disoem 
What  pleases,  what  ofihids.    Avoid  the  cates 
That  lull  the  sickenM  appetite  too  long ; 
Or  heave  with  feverish  flushings  all  the  fiioe, 
Bum  in  the  palms,  and  pareh  we  roughening  tongue ; 
Or  much  diminish,  or  too  much  increase 
Th'  expense  which  nature's  wise  economy. 
Without  or  waste  or  avarice,  maintains. 
Such  cates  abjured,  let  prowling  hunger  loosei. 
And  bid  the  curious  palate  roam  at  will ; 
They  scarce  can  err  amid  the  various  stores 
That  burst  the  teeming  entrails  of  the  worid. 
Led  by  sagacious  taste,  the  ruthless  king 
Of  beasts  on  blood  and  shuig^tet  only  lives; 
The  tyger,  fonn*d  alike  to  cruel  meals. 
Would  at  the  manger  starve :  of  milder  feed 
The  generous  horre  to  herbage  and  to  grain 
Confines  his  wish ;  though  faUlng  GtMce  n 
The  Thradan  steeds  with  human  carnage  wlM. 
Prompted  by  instinct's  nevcr-^cnring  power. 
Each  creature  knows  its  proper  aliment; 
But  man,  th*  inhabitant  of  every  dime. 
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With  all  the  oommonen  of  nature  feeda. 

Directed,  bounded,  by  this  power  within, 

Their  cxaTinga  are  wdl-aimM :  voluptuous  man 

Is  by  superior  faculties  misled ; 

Misled  nom  pleasure,  even  in  quest  of  joy. 

Sated  with  Nature's  boons,  what  thousands  seek, 

With  dishes  tortured  from  their  native  taste, 

And  mad  variety,  to  spur  beyond 

Its  wiser  will  the  jaded  appetite  I 

Is  this  for  pleasure  ?  Leun  a  juster  taste; 

And  know  that  tempemnce  is  true  luxury. 

Orisitpxide?  Pursue  some  nobler  aim ; 

Dismiss  your  parasites,  who  praise  for  hire, 

And  earn  the  fiur  esteem  of  honest  men. 

Whose  piaise  is  fame.    Form*d  of  sucKday  as  yours, 

The  sick,  the  needy  shiver  at  your  sates. 

£ven  modest  want  may  bless  your  hand  unseen. 

Though  hush'd  in  padent  wretchedness  at  home. 

Is  there  no  virg:in  grac*d  with  every  charm, 

But  that  which  binds  the  meroenaiy  vow  ? 

No  vouth  of  genius,  whoee  n^lected  bloom, 

Unfoster'd,  sickens  in  the  barren  shade  ? 

No  worthy  man  by  Fortune's  random  blows, 

Or  by  a  heart  too  generous  and  humane, 

Constrained  to  leave  his  happy  natal  seat. 

And  sigh  for  wants  more  bitter  than  his  own  ? 

There  are,  while  human  miseries  abound, 

A  thousand  ways  to  waste  superfluous  wealth. 

Without  one  fool  or  flatterer  at  your  board, 

Without  one  hour  of  sickness  or  disgust. 

But  other  His  th*  ambiguous  feast  purrae, 
Besides  provokinff  the  lascirious  taste 
Such  various  foo&,  though  harmless  each  alone, 
£ach  other  vidate ;  and  oft  we  see 
What  strife  is  brewM,  and  what  pemickras  bane, 
From  combinations  of  innoxious  things. 
Th*  unbounded  taste  I  mean  not  to  confine 
To  hemut*s  diet,  needlessly  severe. 
But  would  vou  long  the  sweets  of  health  enjoy. 
Or  husband  pleasure,  at  one  impious  meal 
Exhaust  not  half  the  bounties  of  the  year, 
Of  every  realm*    It  matters  not,  meanwhile, 
How  much  to-morrow  differ  from  to-day ; 
So  far  indulge:  'tis  fit,  besides,  that  man. 
To  change  obnoxious,  be  to  change  inur'd. 
But  stay  the  curious  appetite,  and  taiste 
With  caution  finoits  you  never  tried  before. 
For  want  of  use,  the  kindest  aliment 
Sometimes  offends ;  while  custom  tames  the  nge 
Of  poison  to  mild  amity  with  lifb. 

So  Heav*n  has  form'd  us  to  the  genend  taste 
Ofallitsgifb;  so  custom  has  improved 
This  bent  of  nature ;  that  f^w  shnple  foods. 
Of  an  that  earth,  or  air,  or  ocean  jrield. 
But  by  excess  oflend.    Beyond  the  sense 
Of  lifffat  refection,  at  the  genial  board 
Indulge  not  often :  nor  protract  die  feast 
To  dull  satiety;  till  soft  and  skiw 
A  drowsy  death  creeps  on,  th'  expansive  soul 
Onpress'd,  and  smother'd  the  celestial  fire. 
The  stomaeh,  uig'd  beyond  its  active  tone, 
Hardly  to  nntrimental  chyle  subdues 
The  softest  food :  unfinisli'd  and  deprav'd. 
The  chyle,  in  all  its  fiiture  wanderings,  owns 
Its  tnrbid  fountain ;  not  by  purer  streams 
So  to  be  dear'd,  but  foulness  will  remain. 


To  sparkling  wine  what  ferment  can  exalt 
Th'  unripenM  grape  ?  Or  what  mechanic  skill, 
From  the  crude  ore,  can  spin  the  ductile  gold  ? 

Oioss  riot  treasures  up  a  wealthy  fund 
Of  plagues:  but  more  immedicable  ills 
Attend  the  lean  extreme.    For  physic  knows 
How  to  disburden  the  too  tumia  veins : 
Even  how  to  ripen  the  half-labour'd  blood } 
But  to  unlock  iht  elemental  tubes, 
CoUaps'd  and  shrunk  with  long  inanity. 
And  with  balsamic  nutriment  repair 
The  dried  and  worn-out  habit,  were  to  bid 
Old  age  grow  green,  and  wear  a  second  spring ) 
Or  the  tiUl  ash,  long  ravish'd  f!tom  the  scAl, 
Through  wither'd  veins  imbibe  the  vernal  dew. 
When  nunger  calls,  obey;  nor  often  w«it 
Till  hunger  sharpen  to  corrosive  pain : 
For  the  keen  appetite  wlQ  feast  b^ond 
What  nature  wdl  can  bear ;  and  one  extreme 
Ne'er  without  danger  meets  its  own  reverse. 
Too  greedily  th'  «diaasted  veins  absort) 
The  recent  chyle,  and  load  enfeebled  powers 
Oft  to  th'  extinction  of  the  vital  flame. 
To  the  pale  cities,  by  the  firm-set  siege 
And  famine  humbled,  may  this  verse  be  borne. 
And  hear,  ye  hardiest  sons  that  Albion  breeds. 
Long  toss'd  and  fhmish'd  on  the  wintry  main ; 
The  war  shook  ofT,  or  hospitable  shore 
Attain'd,  with  tempenuice  bear  the  shock  of  joy ; 
Nor  crown  with  festive  rites  th'  auspicious  day : 
Such  fbast  mieht  prove  more  fatal  tium  the  waves, 
Than  war  or  famine.    While  the  vital  fire 
Bums  feebly,  heap  not  the  green  fuel  on ; 
But  prudentiy  foment  the  wandering  sparic 
With  what  the  soonest  flseds  its  kindred  touch ; 
Be  frugal  even  of  that :  a  littie  give 
At  first ;  that  kindled,  add  a  litde  more ; 
Till,  by  ddiberate  nourishing,  the  f]ame 
Reviv'd,  with  all  iu  wonted  vigour  glows. 

But  though  the  two  (the  friU  and  the  jejune) 
Extremes  have  each  their  vice ;  it  much  avails 
Ever  with  gende  tide  to  ebb  and  flow 
From  this  to  that  i  so  nature  leams  to  heat 
Whatever  chance  or  headlong  appetite 
May  bring.    Besides,  a  meaore  day  subdues 
The  crud^  dods  by  doth  or  luxury 
Collected,  and  unloads  the  wheels  of  life, 
Sometimes  a  coy  aversion  to  the  fieast 
Comes  on,  while  yet  no  bladter  omen  lours ; 
Then  is  a  time  to  shun  the  tempting  board. 
Wen  it  your  natal  or  your  nuptial  day. 
Perhaps  s  fast  so  seasonable  starves 
The  latent  seeds  of  woe,  whidi,  rooted  onoe, 
Might  cost  you  labour.    But  the  day  retum'd 
Of  festal  luxury,  the  wise  indulge 
Most  in  the  tender  vegetable  breed : 
Then  chiefly  when  the  summer  I>eam8  inflame 
The  braxen  heavens :  or  angry  Sirius  sheds 
A  feverish  taint  through  the  still  gulf  of  air. 
The  moist  cod  viands  then,  and  flowing  cup, 
From  the  fresh  dairy-virgin's  Uberd  hand,       [world 
Will  save  your  head  flmn  harm,  though  round  the 
The  dreaded  Causos  roll  his  wasteftd  fires. 
Pale  humid  winter  loves  the  generous  board. 
The  meal  more  copious,  and  a  warmer  fare} 
And  longs,  vrith  old  wood  and  old  wine,  to  cheer 
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SELECT  BRITISH  POETS. 


Hit  qaaklng  heart    The  Kaiont  whidi  divide 
Th*  empires  of  heat  and  cold  (by  ndther  claimed, 
InfluencM  by  both),  a  middle  regimen 
Impose.    Through  autumn^s  languiahiiig  domain 
Desoeading,  Nature  by  degrees  invites 
To  glowing  luxurv.    But  from  the  depth 
Of  winter,  when  th*  invigorated  year 
Emerges ;  when  Favonius,  flushed  with  love, 
Toyful  and  young,  in  every  breeu  descends 
More  warm  and  wanton  on  his  Irindling  bride ; 
Then,  shepherds,  then  b^gin  to  spare  your  flodu ; 
And  learn,  with  wise  humanity,  to  check 
The  lust  of  blood.    Now  pregnant  earth  commits 
A  various  offspring  to  th*  indulgent  sky : 
Now  bounteous  Nature  feeds  with  lavish  hand 
The  prone  creation ;  yields  what  once  sufficed 
Their  dainty  sovereign,  when  the  world  was  young : 
Ere  yet  the  barbarous  thirst  of  blood  had  seised 
The  human  breut — Each  rolling  month  matures 
The  food  that  suits  it  most :  'so  does  each  clime. 

Far  in  the  hoirid  realms  of  winter,  where 
Th*  established  ocean  heaps  a  monstrous  waste 
Of  shining  rocks  and  mountains  to  the  pole ; 
There  lives  a  hardy  race,  whose  plainest  wants 
Relentless  earth,  their  cruel  stepmother. 
Regards  not    On  the  waste  of  iron  fields, 
Untam'd,  untractable,  no  harvests  wave: 
Pomona  hates  them,  and  the  clownish  god 
Who  tends  the  garden.    In  this  frozen  world 
Such  cooling  gifts  were  vain;  a  fitter  meal 
Is  camM  witli  case;  for  here  the  fruitful  spawn 
Of  ocean  swarms,  and  heaps  their  genial  boaid 
With  generous  hie  and  luxury  profrise. 
These  are  their  bread,  the  only  bread  they  know ; 
These,  and  their  willing  slave  the  deer,  that  crops 
The  shrubby  herbage  on  their  meagre  hills. 
Girt  by  the  burning  zone,  not  thus  the  south 
Her  swarthy  sons  in  either  Ind  maintains : 
Or  thirsty  Libya ;  from  whose  fervid  loins 
The  lion  bursts,  and  every  fiend  that  roams 
Th*  affrighted  wilderness.    The  mountain  herd. 
Adust  and  dry,  no  sweet  repast  affords: 
Nor  does  the  t^d  main  such  kinds  produce. 
So  perfect,  so  delicious,  as  the  shoals 
Of  icy  Zembla.    Rashly  where  the  blood 
Brews  feverish  frays  e  Vhere  scarce  the  tubes  sustain 
Its  tumid  fervour  and  tempestuous  oourK; 
Kind  Nature  tempts  not  to  such  sifts  as  these. 
But  here  in  livid  ripeness  melts  me  gnq^ : 
Here,  finished  by  invigorating  suns, 
Thnmgh  the  green  shade  the  golden  orange  glows; 
Spontaneous  here  the  turgid  melon  yields 
A  generous  pulp ;  the  cocoa  swells  on  high 
With  milky  ricnes;  and  in  hornd  mail 
The  crisp  ananas  wraps  its  poignant  sweets, 
Earth^s  vaunted  progeny :  in  ruder  air 
Too  coy  to  flourish,  even  too  pooud  to  live; 
Or  hardlv  raised  by  artificial  fire 
To  vapid  life.    Here  with  a  mother's  smile 
Glad  Amalthea  pours  her  copious  horn. 
Here  buxom  Geres  reu^ns :  m*  autumnal  sea 
In  boundless  billows  mictuates  o*er  tlieir  plains. 
What  suits  the  climate  best,  what  suits  the  men, 
Nature  pnifuies  most,  and  most  the  taste 
Demands.    The  finmtain,  edg*d  with  racy  wine 
Or  add  fruit,  bedews  their  thirsty  souls. 


The  breeze  etenud  breathing  mind  their  limbs 

Supports  in  eb-^  intolemble  air : 

While  the  cool  palm,  the  plaintain,  and  the  grove 

That  waves  on  gloomy  Lebanon,  assuage 

The  torrid  hell  that  beams  upon  their  heads. 

Now  come,  ye  Naiads,  to  the  fountains  lead; 
Now  let  me  wander  through  your  gelid  rdgn. 
I  bum  to  view  th'  enthusiastic  wilds 
By  mortal  else  untrod.     I  hear  the  din 
Of  waters  thundering  o*er  the  ruin*d  difiSi. 
With  holy  reverence  I  approach  the  rocks, 
Whence  glide  the  streams  renown'd  in  ancient  song. 
Here  frt>m  the  desert  down  the  rumbling  steep 
First  springs  the  Nile  ;i  here  bursts  the  sounding  Po 
In  angry  waves ;  Euphrates  hence  devolves 
A  mighty  fiood  to  water  half  the  east ; 
And  there,  in  Gothic  solitude  redin'd. 
The  cheerless  Tanais  pours  his  hoary  um. 
What  solemn  twilight !  What  stupendous  shades 
Enwrap  these  infant  floods !  Through  every  nerve 
A  sacred  horror  thrills,  a  pleasing  fear 
Glides  o'er  my  frame.     The  forest  deepens  round ; 
And  more  gigantic  still  th'  impending  trees 
Stretch  their  extravagant  arms  athwart  the  gloom. 
Are  these  the  confines  of  some  fairy  world  ? 
A  land  of  genii  ?  Say,  beyond  these  wilds 
What  unknown  nations  ?->-if  indeed  beyond 
Aught  habitable  lies.    And  whither  leads, 
To  what  strange  regions,  or  of  bliss  or  pain, 
lliat  subterraneous  wav  ?  Propitious  maids. 
Conduct  me,  while  witii  fearful  steps  I  tread 
This  trembling  ground.     The  task  remains  to  stog 
Vour  gifb  (so  Pason,  so  the  powers  of  health 
Command)  to  praise  your  crystal  element : 
The  chief  ingredient  in  Heaven's  various  works ; 
Whose  fiexile  genius  sparkles  in  the  gem. 
Grows  firm  in  oak,  ana  fugitive  in  irine ; 
The  vdiide,  the  source,  of  nutriment 
And  life,  to  all  that  vegetate  or  live. 

O  comfortable  streams !  With  eager  lips 
And  trembling  hand  the  languid  diSsty  quaff 
Neir  life  in  you ;  fresh  vigour  fills  then  veins. 
No  warmer  cups  the  rural  ages  knew ; 
None  warmer  sought  the  sues  of  human  kukl. 
Happy  in  temperate  peace !  Their  equal  days 
Felt  not  th*  alternate  fits  of  feverish  mirth. 
And  sick  dejection.    Still  serene  and  pleas'd. 
They  knew  no  pains  but  what  the  tender  soul 
With  pleasure  yields  to,  and  would  ne'er  foiget 
Blest  with  divine  immunicy  from  ails. 
Long  centuries  they  liv'd ;  their  only  fate 
Was  ripe  old  age,  and  rather  sleep  than  death. 
Oh !  could  those  worthies  from  Uie  world  of  gods 
Return  to  visit  their  d^^enerate  sons. 
How  would  they  scorn  the  joys  of  modem  time, 
With  all  our  art  and  toil  improv'd  to  pain ! 
Too  happy  they !  but  wealth  brought  luxury. 
And  luxury  on  sloth  begot  disease.  [dain 

Learn  temperance,  friends ;  and  hear  without  dis- 
The  choice  of  water.    Thus  the  Coan  sage 
O^'d,  and  thus  the  leam'd  of  every  scbooL 
What  least  of  fordgn  principles  psrtakes 
Is  best:  The  li^test  then ;  what  bears  the  toudi 
Of  fire  the  least,  and  soonest  mounts  in  air; 
The  most  insipid;  the  most  void  of  smelL 
Such  the  mde  mountain  from  his  horrid  sides 
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Poun  down ;  such  waten  in  the  landy  vale 

For  ever  boil,  alike  of  winter  frosts 

And  sanmier^s  heat  secuze.    The  crystal  stream, 

Thxouffh  rocks  lesoanding,  or  for  many  a  mile    [pure, 

O'er  the  chaTd  pebbles  hurrd,  yields  wholoome, 

And  mellow  draughts :  except  when  winter  thaws, 

And  half  the  mountains  melt  into  the  tid& 

Though  thirst  were  e'er  so  resolute,  avoid 

The  sordid  lake,  and  all  such  drowsy  floods 

As  fill  from  Lethe  Belsia's  slow  canals ; 

(With  rest  corrupt,  wim  Teffetation  green ; 

Squalid  with  generation,  and  the  bix& 

Of  little  monsters;)  till  the  power  of  fire' 

Has  from'  profane  embraces  oisengagM 

The  violated  lymph.    The  virgin  stream 

In  boiling,  wastes  its  finer  soul  in  air. 

Nothing  like  simple  element  dilutes 
The  food,  or  gives  the  chyle  so  soon  to  flow. 
But  where  the  stomach,  indolent  and  cold. 
Toys  with  its  duty,  animate  with  wine 
Th*  insipid  stream :  though  golden  Geres  yields 
A  more  voluptuous,  a  more  sprightly  draught ; 
Perhaps  more  active.    Wines  unmixed,  and  all 
The  gluey  floods  that  from  the  vex'd  abyss 
Of  fermentation  spring ;  with  spirit  fraught, 
And  fririous  with  intoxicating  fire ; 
Retard  concoction,  and  preserve  unthawM 
Th*  embodied  mass.     Vou  see  what  countless  years, 
£mbafan*d  in  fiery  quintessence  of  wine, 
The  puny  wondos  of  the  reptile  world. 
The  tender  rudiments  of  life,  the  slim 
UnraveUings  of  minute  anatomy, 
maintain  their  texture,  and  unchangM  remain. 

We  curse  not  wine :  the  vile  excess  we  blame ; 
More  fruitful  than  th*  accumulated  board, 
Of  pain  and  misery.    For  the  subtle  draught 
Faster  and  surer  swells  the  vital  tide ; 
And  with  more  active' poison,  than  the  floods 
Of  grosser  crudity  convey,  pervades 
The  far  remote  meanders  of  our  frame. 
Ah !  sly  deceiver.!  Bnmded  o*er  and  o*er. 
Yet  still  bdiei^ !  Exulting  o*er  the  wreck 
Of  sober  vows  f— But  the  Parnassian  maids 
Another  time  perhaps  shall  sing  the  joys, 
The  fatal  charms,  the  many  woes  of  wine ; 
Perhaps  its  various  tribes,  and  various  powers. 

31  eantime,  I  would  not  always  dread  the  bowl, 
Nor  every  trespass  shun.     The  feverish  strife, 
Raus*d  by  the  rare  debauch,  subdues,  expels 
The  loitering  crudities  that  burden  life ; 
And,  like  a  torrent  full  and  rapid,  clears    . 
Th*  obstructed  tubes.    Besides,  this  restless  world 
Is  fiill  of  <^anoes,  which  by  habit*s  power 
To  learn  to  bear  is  easier  than  to  shun. 
Ah !  when  ambition,  meagre  love  of  gold. 
Or  sacred  country  calls,  with  mellowing  wine 
To  moisten  well  the  thirsty  suffrages ; 
Sav  how,  unaea8on*d  to  the  midnight  frays 
Of  Gomus  and  his  rout,  wilt  thou  contend 
With  Centaurs  long  to  hardy  deeds  ]nur*d  ? 
Then  learn  to  revel ;  but  by  slow  degrees : 
By  slow  desrees  the  liberal  arts  are  won ; 
And  Hercu^  grew  strong.    But  when  you  smooth 
The  brows  of  care,  indulge  your  festive  vein 
In  cups  by  well-inform*d  experience  found 
The  least  your  bane :  and  only  with  your  friends. 


There  are  sweet  follies ;  fhulties  to  be  seen 
By  friends  alone,  and  men  of  generous  minds. 

Oh !  seldom  may  the  fated  hours  return 
Of  drinking  deep !  I  would  not  daily  taste, 
Except  when  litt  declines,  even  sober  cups. 
Weak  withering  age  no  riffid  law  forbids, 
With  frugal  nectar,  smoom  and  slow  wiih  balm. 
The  sapless  habit  daily  to  bedew, 
And  give  the  hesitating  wheels  of  life 
GlibluT  to  play.     But  youth  has  better  joys : 
And  is  it  wise  when  youth  with  pleasure  flows. 
To  squander  the  relief^  of  age  and  pain ! 
'  What  dextrous  thousands,  just  within  the  goal 
Of  wild  debauch,  direct  their  nightly  course ! 
Periiaps  no  sickly  qualms  bedim  their  days. 
No  moming  admonitions- shock  the  head. 
But  ah !  what  woes  remain !  Life  rolls  apace, 
And  that  incurable  disease,  old  age. 
In  youthful  bodies  more  severely  felt, 
More  sternly  active,  shakes  their  blasted  prime : 
Except  kind  nature  by  some  hasty  blow 
Prevent  the  lingering  fates.    For  know,  whate*cr 
Beyond  its  natural  lervour  hurries  on 
The  sanguine  tide ;  whether  the  frequent  bowl, 
High-^eason'd  fare,  or  exercise  to  toil 
Protracted ;  spurs  to  its  last  stage  tir*d  L'fe, 
And  sows  die  temples  with  untimely  snow. 
When  life  is  new,  the  ductile  fibres  feel 
The  heart*s  increasing  force ;  and,  day  by  day, 
The  growth  advances :  till  the  larger  tubes. 
Acquiring  (from  their  elemental  veins. 
Condensed  to  solid  chords)  a  firmer  tone. 
Sustain,  and  just  sustain,  th*  impetuous  blood. 
Here  stops  the  growth.    With  overbearing  pulse 
And  pressure,  still  the  great  destroy  the  small ; 
Still  with  the  ruins  of  the  small  grow  strong. 
Life  glows  meantime ;  amid  the  grinding  force 
Of  viscous  fluids  and  elastic  tubes. 
Its  various  functions  vigorously  toe  plied 
By  strong  machinery ;  and  in  solid  health 
The  man  confirm*d  long  triumphs  o*er  disease. 
But  the  full  ocean  ebbs :  there  is  a  point. 
By  nature  fix*d,  whence  life  must  downward  tend. 
For  still  the  beating  tide  consolidates 
The  stubborn  vessels,  more  reluctant  still 
To  the  weak  tiirobs  of  th*  in.«upported  heart. 
This  languishing,  these  s1zength*ning  by  degrees 
To  hard,  unyielding,  undastic  bone. 
Through  tedious  channels  the  congealing  flood 
Crawk  lazily,  and  hardly  wanders  on ; 
It  loiters  still :  and  now  it  stirs  no  more. 
This  is  the  period  few  attain ;  the  death 
Of  nature;  tiius  (so  Heav*n  ordahi*d  it)  life 
Destroys  itself;  and  could  these  laws  have  changM, 
Nestor  might  now  the  frttes  of  Troy  rdate ; 
And  Homer  live  immortal  as  his  song. 

What  does  not  fade  ?  The  tower  that  long  had  stood 
The  crush  of  thunder  and  the  warring  winds, 
Shook  by  the  slow  but  sure  destroyer,  time. 
Now  hangs  in  doubtful  ruins  o*er  its  base. 
And  flinty  pyramids,  and  walls  of  brass. 
Descend :  the  Babylonian  spires  are  sunk ; 
Achaia,  Rome,  and  Egypt  moulder  down. 
Time  shakes  the  stable  tyranny  of  tlirones, 
And  tottering  empires  crush  by  their  own  weight. 
This  huge  rotundity  we  tread  grows  old ; 
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And  iOl  tfaote  worldii  that  roU  arousd  the  ran. 
The  sun  himielf,  ahall'die  i  and  ancunt  ni^t 
Agam  involve  the  deiolate  ahysat 
Till  the  great  Father  through  the  lifdess  gloom 
Extend  lus  arm  to  light  another  world. 
And  hid  new  planets  roll  hy  other  laws. 
For  through  the  regions  of  unbounded  apace, 
Where  unoonfin*d  Omnipotence  has  room. 
Being,  in  various  systems,  fluctuates  still 
Between  creation  and  abhorrM  decay : 
It  ever  did ;  perhaps  and  ever  wilL 
New  worlds  are  still  emerging  from  the  deep ; 
The  old  descending,  in  their  turns  to  rise. 


EXERCISE. 

Through  various  toils  th*  adventurous  Muse  has  pastf 

But  half  the  toil,  and  more  than  half,  remains. 

Rude  is  her  theme,  and  hardly  fit  for  song ; 

Plain,  and  of  little  ornament;  and  I 

But  Uttle  practised  in  th*  Aonian  arts. 

Yet  not  in  vain  such  labours  have  we  tried. 

If  aught  these  lays  the  fickle  health  confirm. 

To  you,  ye  delicate,  I  write ;  for  you 

I  tame  my  youth  to  philosophic  cares, 

And  grow  still  paler  by  the  midnight  lamp. 

Not  to  debilitate  with  timorous  rules 

A  hardy  frame ;  nor  needlessly  to  brave 

Inglorious  dangers,  pnmd  of  mortal  strength ; 

Is  all  the  lesson  that  in  wholesome  years 

Concerns  the  strong.    His  care  were  ill  bestow*d 

Who  would  with  warm  effeminacy  nurse 

The  thriving'  oak,  which  on  the  mountain*s  biow 

Bears  all  the  blasu  that  sweep  the  wint^ry  heaven. 

Behold  the  labourer  of  the  glebe,  who  toils 
In  dust,  in  rain,  in  cold  and  sultry  skies ; 
Save  but  the  grain  from  mildews  and  the  fiood, 
Nought  anxious  he  what  sickly  stars  ascend. 
He  knows  no  laws  by  Eaculapius  given ; 
He  studies  none.    Yet  him  nor  midnight  fogs 
Inibst,  nor  those  envenomed  shafts  that  fly 
When  rabid  Sirius  fires  th'  autumnal  noon. 
His  habit  pure  with  plain  and  temperate  meals, 
Robust  with  labour,  and  by  custom  8teel*d 
To  every  casualty  <rf  varied  life ; 
Serene  he  bears  me  peevish  eastern  blast. 
And  uninfected  breathes  the  mortal  south. 
Such  the  reward  of  rude  and  sober  life ; 
Of  labour  such.    By  heahfa  the  peesiviCs  toil 
Is  well  repaid ;  if  exercise  were  pain 
Indeed,  and  temperance  pain.    By  arts  like  these 
Laconia  nursM  of  old  her  hardy  sods  ; 
And  Rome's  unoonquer*d  l^ons  urg*d  their  way, 
Unhurt,  through  every  toil  in  every  dime. 

Toil,  and  be  strong.    By  toil  the  flaccid  nerves 
Grow  firm,  and  gain  a  more  compacted  tone ; 
The  greener  juices  are  by  toil  subduM, 
Mellow*d,  and  subtiliz'a ;  the  vapid  old 
ExpellM,  and  idl  the  rancour  of  the  blood. 
Come,  my  companions,  ye  who  feel  the  charms 
Of  nature  and  ue  year ;  come,  let  us  stray  * 

Where  chance  or  fancy  leads  our  roving  walk  t 
Come,  while  the  soft  voluptuous  breezes  fan 
The  fleeOT  heavens,  enwrap  the  limbs  in  balm, 
Aud  shed  a  charming  languor  o'er  the  soul. 


Nor  when  bright  winter  s<»wi  witk  prii^y  fkost 
The  vigorous  edier,  in  unmanly  warmth 
Indulge  at  home;  nor  even  when  Eurus'  blttla 
Tiiia  way  and  that  convolve  the  lab*ring  woods. 
My  liberal  walks,  save  when  the  skies  tn  rain 
Or  fogs  relent,  no  season  shoold  confine 
Or  to  the  cloistered  gallery  or  arcade. 
Go,  dimb  the  mountain ;  from  th*  ethereal  aooroe 
Imbibe  the  recent  gale.    The  dieerfbl  mom 
Beams  o*er  the  hiUs ;  go  mount  di*  exulthig  steed. 
Already,  see,  the  deq>.mouthM  beagjles  caldi 
The  tainted  maaes ;  and,  on  eager  sport 
Intent,  with  emulous  impatience  try 
Each  doubtful  trace.    Ot,  if  a  nobler  prey 
Delight  you  more,  go  chase  the  desperate  deer; 
And  through  its  deraest  solitudes  awake 
The  vocal  forest  with  the  jovial  horn. 

But  if  the  bveatfakas  diase  o*er  hill  and  dak 
Exceed  your  strength ;  a  spwt  of  less  fatigue, 
Not  leas  delightful  the  prolific  stream 
Afibids.    The  crystal  rivulet,  that  o*er 
A  stony  duumd  rolls  its  rapid  maae, 
Swarms  with  the  mlver  f^.  Such,  throajdi  die  bounds 
Of  pastoral  Stafford,  runs  the  brawling  Trent ; 
Suai  Eden,  sprung  from  Cumbrian  moontaiaa;  socb 
The  Esk,  o*erhung  with  woods;  and  sodi  tbe  ttraam 
On  whose  Arcadian  banks  I  first  drew  air, 
Liddal ;  till  now,  except  in  Doric  lays 
Tun*d  to  her  murmurs  by  her  love-side  swains. 
Unknown  in  song :  thou^  not  a  purer  stream, 
Through  meads  more  flowery,  more  romantic  groves. 
Rolls  toward  the  western  mam.    Hail,  sacred  ikiod  I 
May  stiH  thy  hospitable  swains  be  blest 
In  rural  innocence ;  thy  mountains  still 
Teem  with  the  fleecy  race ;  thy  tuneful  woods 
For  ever  flourish ;  and  thy  vales  look  gay 
With  painted  mradows,  and  the  golden  grain  t 
Oft  with  thy  blooming  sons,  when  life  was  new. 
Sportive  and  petulant,  and  charm*d  with  toys, 
In  thy  transparent  eddies  have  I  lavM : 
Oft  tracM  with  patient  steps  thy  fairy  banks. 
With  the  wdl-imitated  fly  to  hook 
The  eager  trout,  and  with  the  slender  line 
And  yielding  rod  sdidt  to  the  shore 
The  strugglhig  panting  pey ;  while  vernal  donds 
And  tepid  gales  obscur*d  the  rufiied  pod,    - 
And  from  the  deeps  caSVd  forth  the  wanton  swarms. 

Form*d  on  the  Samian  school,  or  those  of  Ind, 
There  are  who  think  these  pastimes  scarce  hnmaiie* 
Yet  in  my  mind  (and  not  relentless  I) 
His  life  is  pure  that  wears  no  fouler  stains. 
But  if  through  genuine  tenderness  of  heart, 
Or  secret  want  ^rdish  for  the  game. 
You  shun  the  glories  of  the  cfafloe,  nor  care 
To  haunt  the  peopled  stream ;  the  garden  yidds 
A  soft  amusement,  a  humane  ddighL 
To  raise  th'  insipid  nature  of  the  ground  ; 
Or  tame  its  savage  genius  to  the  grace 
Of  cardess  sweet  rustidty,  that  seems 
The  amiable  result  of  happy  diance, 
Is  to  create  ;  and  gives  a  godlike  joy. 
Which  every  year  hnproves.    Nor  thou  disdain 
To  chock  the  lawless  riot  of  the  trees. 
To  plant  the  grove,  or  turn  the  barren  mould. 
O  happy  he !  whom,  when  his  yean  dedine, 
(His  fortune  and  his  fame  by  worthy  i 
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Attained  and  equal  to  hk  noodccate  mind ; 
HU  life  appiOT'd  by  all  the  wise  and  good, 
Even  envied  bv  the  ▼ain)  the  peaceful  groves 
Of  Epicurus,  nom  this  stormy  world, 
Recdve  to  rest;  of  all  ungiatdul  cares 
Absolv'd,  and  sscred  from  the  selfish  crowd. 
Happiest  of  men  I  if  the  same  soil  invites 
A  chosen  few,  companions  of  his  youth. 
Once  fellow-rakes  peifaaps,  now  rural  fUends ; 
With  whom  in  easy  coouoeroe  to  pursue 
Nature*s  free  charms,  and  vie  for  sylvan  fame : 
A  fair  ambition ;  void  of  strife  or  guile. 
Or  jealousy,  or  pain  to  be  outdxme ! — 
Who  plans  th*  enchanted  garden,  who  directs 
The  visto  best,  snd  best  conducts  the  stream; 
MHiose  groves  the  fastest  thicken  and  ascend; 
MHiom  first  the  welcome  spring  sslutes ;  who  shows 
The  eariiesl  Uoom,  the  sweetest  proudest  charms 
Of  Flora ;  who  best  gives  Pomona*s  juice 
To  matdi  the  sprighUy  genius  of  AMmp^ignA. 
Thrice  ha|q>y  days!  in  rural  business  past: 
Blest  winter  nights !  when  as  the  genial  fiie 
Cheers  the  wide  hall,  his  cordial  feuuily 
With  soft  domestic  arts  the  hours  beguile, 
And  pleasing  talk  that  starts  no  timorous  fame, 
With  witless  wantonness  to  hunt  it  down : 
Or  throuofa  the  fairy  land  of  tale  or  song 
Delighted  wander,  in  fictitious  fiites 
£nssg*4»  and  all  that  strikes  hunumity : 
Till  lost  in  &ble,  they  the  stealing  hour 
Of  timely  rest  foraet.    Sometimes  at  eve 
His  neighbours  lift  the  latch,  and  bless  unhid 
His  festal  roof ;  while,  o*er  the  light  repast. 
And  sprighdy  cups,  they  mix  in  social  joy; 
And,  uirough  the  mase  of  conversation,  trace 
Whate*er  amuses  or  improves  the  mind. 
Sometimes  at  eve  (for  I  delight  to  taste 
The  native  seat  and  flavour  of  the  fruit, 
Wliere  sense  grows  wild  and  takes  of  no  manure) 
The  decent,  honest,  cheerful  husbandmaa 
Should  drown  his  labours  In  my  friendly  bowl ; 
And  at  my  uUe  find  himself  at  home. 

Whatc'er  you  study,  in  whatever  you  sweat. 
Indulge  your  taste.    Some  love  the  manly  foils ; 
The  tennis  some;  and  some  the  graceful  dance. 
Others  more  hardy,  range  the  purple  heath. 
Or  naked  stubUe;  where  from  field  to  field 
The  sounding  coveys  urge  their  labouring  flight ; 
Eager  amid  the  rismg  doud  to  pour 
The  gun*s  unerring  munder :  and  there  are 
Whom  still  the  meed  of  the  green  archer  charms. 
He  chooaes  best,  whose  labour  entertains 
His  vacant  fimcy  most :  the  toil  you  hate 
Fatigues  you  soon,  and  scarce  improves  your  limbs. 

As  beauty  still  has  blemish ;  and  the  mind 
The  most  accomplished  its  imperfect  side ; 
Few  bodies  are  tiiere  of  that  happy  mould 
But  some  one  part  is  weaker  than  the  rest : 
The  l^gs,  perhaps,  or  arms  refuse  their  load. 
Or  the  chat  lalMurs.    These  assiduouslv. 
But  gentiy,  in  thehr  proper  arts  employM, 
Acquire  a  vigour  and  spriugy  activity 
To  which  they  were  not  bom.    But  weaker  parts 
Abhor  fbti^  and  Tioient  discipline. 

Begin  witii  gentle  toils ;  and,  as  your  nerves 
Grow  firm,  to  hardier  by  just  steps  aspire. 


The  prudent,  even  in  every  moderate  walk. 
At  first  but  saunter ;  and  bv  slow  degrees 
Increase  their  pace.    This  doctrine  of  the  wise 
Well  knows  the  master  of  the  fiying  steed. 
First  fkom  the  gaol  the  managed  coursers  play 
On  bended  reins :  as  yet  the  skilful  youth 
Repress  thehr  foamy  pride ;  but  every  breath 
The  race  grows  warmer,  and  the  tempest  swells ; 
Till  all  Uie  fiery  metUe  has  its  way. 
And  the  thick  thunder  hurries  o*er  the  plain. 
When  all  at  once  from  indolence  to  toil 
You  spring,  the  fibres  by  the  hasty  shock 
Are  tir*d  and  crack'd,  before  their  unctuous  coats, 
ComprQ8s*d,  can  pour  the  lubricating  balm. 
Besides,  collected  in  the  passive  veins. 
The  purple  mass  a  suddoi  torrent  rolls, 
O'eipowen  the  heart  and  deluges  the  lungs 
With  dangerous  inundation ;  oft  the  source 
Of  fatal  woes ;  a  cough  that  foams  with  blood. 
Asthma  and  feller  peripneumony, 
Or  the  slow  minings  of  the  hectic  fire. 

Th*  atiiletic  fool,  to  whom  what  Heav'n  deny*d 
Of  soul,  is  well  compensated  in  limbs. 
Oft  from  his  rage,  or  brainless  frolic,  feels 
His  vegetation  and  brute  force  decay. 
The  men  of  better  day  and  finer  mould 
Know  nature,  fed  the  human  dignity ; 
And  scorn  to  vie  with  oxen  or  with  apes. 
PursuM  prolixly,  even  the  gentlest  toil 
Is  waste  of  health :  repose  bv  small  fiitigue 
Is  eam'd ;  and  (where  your  nabit  is  not  prone 
To  thaw)  by  tiie  first  moisture  of  the  brows. 
The  fine  and  subtle  spirits  cost  too  much 
To  be  profiisM,  too  much  the  rosdd  balm. 
But  when  the  hard  varieties  of  life 
You  toil  to  leam ;  or  try  the  dusty  cha8c, 
Or  the  warm  deeds  of  some  important  dav ; 
Hot  from  the  field,  indulge  not  yet  your  limbs 
In  wi8h*d  repose;  nor  court  the  fanning  gale, 
Nor  taste  the  spring.    01  by  the  sacred  team 
Of  widows,  orphans,  mothers,  sisters,  sires, 
Forbear !  No  other  pestilence  has  driven 
Such  myriads  o*er  th*  irremeable  deep.   , 
Wliy  this  so  fiital,  the  sagacious  Muse 
Through  nature's  cunning  labyrinths  could  trace : 
But  there  are  secrets  whidi  who  knows  not  now. 
Must,  ere  he  reach  them,  dimb  the  heapy  Alps 
Of  sdence;  and  devote  seven  years  to  toU. 
Besides,  I  would  not  stun  your  patient  ears 
With  what  it  little  boots  you  to  attain. 
He  knows  enough,  the  mariner,  who  knows 
Where  lurk  the  shelves,  and  where  the  whirlpools 

boil. 
What  signs  portend  the  storm  t  to  subtler  minds 
He  leaves  to  scan,  from  what  mysterious  cause 
Charybdis  rages  in  th'  Ionian  wave; 
Whence  those  impetuous  cunents  in  the  main. 
Which  neither  oar  nor  sail  can  stem ;  and  why 
The  roughening  deep  expects  the  storm,  as  sure 
As  red  Orion  mounts  the  shrouded  heaven. 

In  andent  times,  when  Rome  with  Athens  vied 
For  polishM  luxury  and  useful  arts, 
All  hot  and  reeking  fiom  th*  Olympic  strife. 
And  warm  palsostra,  in  the  tepid  bath 
Th*  athletic  youth  r^laxM  their  weary  limbs. 
Soft  oils  bodcwM  them,  with  the  grateful  pow'rs 
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Of  naid  and  CMua  fraught,  to  soothe  and  heal 

The  cheriah'd  nerves.    Our  less  voluptuous  dime 

Not  much  invites  us  to  such  arts  as  mese. 

'Tis  not  for  those,  whom  gelid  skies  embrace, 

And  chilling  fogs ;  whose  perspiration  feels 

Such  frequent  Imos  from  Eurus  and  the  north ; 

*  Pis  not  for  those  to  cultivate  a  skin 

Too  soft ;  or  teach  the  recrcmental  ftime 

Too  fast  to  crowd  through  such  precarious  ways.; 

For  through  the  small  arterial  mouths,  that  pierce 

In  endless  millions  the  dose^woven  skhi. 

The  baser  fluids  in  a  constant  stream 

Escape,  and  viewless,  melt  into  the  winds : 

While  this  eternal,  this  most  copious  waste   ' 

Of  blood,  degenerate  into  vapid  brine, 

Mamtains  its  Wonted  measure,  all  the  powers 

Of  health  befriend  you,  all  the  wheels  of  life 

With  ease  and  plesisure  move :  but  this  testcain*d 

Or  more  or  less,  so  mote  or  less  ydu  fed 

The  functions  labour?  from  this  fatal  source. 

What  woes  descend  is  never  to  be  sung. 

To  take  theur  numbers,  were  to  count  the  sands 

That  ride  in  whirlwind  the  parched  Libyan  air ; 

Or  waves  that,  when  the  blustering  nortfi  embroils 

The  Baltic,  thunder  on  the  German  shore. 

Subject  not  then,  by  soft  emdlient  arts. 

This  grand  expense,  on  whidi  your  fates  depend, 

To  every  caprice  of  the  sky ;  nor  thwart 

The  genius  of  your  dim6{  for  from  the  blood 

Least  fidde  rise  the  )recremental  streams, 

And  lelttt  obnoxious  to  the  styptic  air,  [pores. 

Wliich  breathe  through  sttaighter  and  more  callous 

The  temperM  Scythian  hence,  half^naked  treads 

His  boundless  snows,  nor  rues  th*  indement  heaven  ( 

And  hence  our  painted  ancestors  defied 

The  east :  nor  curs*d,  like  us,  their  fickle  sky* 

The  body  moulded  by  the  dime,  endures 
Th*  equator  heats,  or  hjrperborean  frost: 
Exc^t  by  habits  foreign  to  its  turn. 
Unwise  yim  counteract  its  forming  pow*r. 
Rude  at  the  first,  the  winter  shocks  you  less 
By  long  acquaintance :  study  then  your  sky, 
Foim  to  its  manners  your  obsequious  frame, 
And  learn  to  sufier  what  you  cannot  shun : 
Against  the  rigours  of  a  munp  ccdd  heav*n. 
To  fortify  their  bodies,  some  frequent 
The  ^did  cistern ;  and,  where  nought  forbids, 
I  praise  their  dauntless  heart :  a  fksme  so  stedM 
Dreads  not  the  cough,  nor  those  ungenial  blasts 
That  breathe  the  tertian  or  fdl  rheumatism  ; 
The  nerves  so  tempered,  never  quit  their  tone; 
No  chronic  languors  haunt  sudi  hardy  breasts. 
But  all  things  nave  their  bounds;  and  he  who  makes 
By  daily  use  the  kindest  regimen 
Essential  to  his  health,  should  never  mix 
AVith  human  kind,  nor  art  nor  trade  pursue. 
He  not  the  safb  vidssitodes  of  life 
Without  some  shock  endures ;  ill  fitted  he 
To  want  the  known,  or  bear  unusual  things. 
Besides,  the  powerful  remedies  of  pain 
(Since  pain  in  spite  of  all  our  care  will  come,) 
Should  never  with  your  prosperous  days  of  hoslth 
Grow  too  familiar :  for,  by  frequent  use, 
The  strongest  medicines  lose  their  healing  power, 
And  even  the  surcnt  poisons  thcir's  to  kill. 

JLfCt  those  who  from  the  frozen  Arctos  reach 


Parch'd  Mauritania,  or  tha  ndtry  west, 
Or  the  wide  flood  that  lavea  rich  Indostan, 
Pliinge  tinioe  a  day,  and  in  the  tepid  wave 
Untwist  their  stubborn  pons ;  that  full  and  free 
Th*  evaporatioa  through  the  soften'd  skin 
May  bear  proportion  to  tlie  swdling  blood. 
So  may  they  *scape  the  fevcr*s  rapS  flames  ; 
So  fed  untainted  the  hot  breath  of  hdL 
With  us,  the  man  of  no  complaint  demands 
The  warm  ablution  just  enou^  to  dear 
The  sluices  of  the  skin,  enough  to  keep 
The  body  sacred  from  indecent  soiL 
Still  to  be  pure,  ev*n  did  it  not  oooduoe 
^As  mudi  it  does)  to  healdi,  wcve  greatly  worth 
Your  daily  pains.    'Tis  this  adorns  the  ridi ; 
The  want  of  this  is  poverty's  worst  woe; 
With  this  external  vntue  age  maintains 
A  decent  grace ;  without  it  youth  and  dianna 
Are  loathMme.    This  the  venal  graces  know ; 
So  doubtless  do  your  wives :  for  married  shea. 
As  wdl  as  lovers,  still  pretend  to  taste; 
Nor  is  it  less  (all  prudoit  wives  can  tdl) 
To  lose  a  husband's  tfian  a  lover's  heart. 

But  now  the  hours  and  sesaons  wlien  to  toil. 
From  foreign  themes  recal  my  wandering  aoog. 
Some  labour  fasting,  or  but  slifditly  fed. 
To  lull  die  grinding  stomach's  nnngiy  rage. 
Where  nature  feeds  too  corpulent  a  finme 
'Tis  wisdy  done:  for  while  the  thirsty  vcmiy 
Impatient  of  lean  penury,  devour 
The  treasur'd  oil,  then  is  the  happiest  time 
To  shake  the  laiy  balsam  from  its  cells. 
Now  while  the  stomach  from  the  full  repast 
Subsides,  but  ere  returning  hunger  gnaws, 
Ye  leaner  habits,  give  an  hour  to  toU  i 
And  ye  whom  no  luxuriancy  of  growth 
Oppresses  vet,  or  threatens  to  oppress. 
But  from  the  recent  meal  no  labours  pleaac, 
Of  limbs  or  mind.    For  now  the  cordial  powers 
Claim  all  the  wandering  spirits  to  a  work 
Of  strong  and  subtle  tiSl,  and  great  event : 
A  work  of  time :  and  vou  may  rue  the  day 
You  hurried,  with  untundy  exercise, 
A  half..concocted  diyle  into  the  blood. 
The  body  overdiarg'd  with  unctuous  phlegm 
Much  toil  demands :  the  lean  daatic  leas. 
While  winter  chills  the  blood  and  binds  the  vdms, 
No  labours  are  too  hard :  by  those  yon  'ao^ 
The  slow  diseases  of  the  torpid  year; 
Endless  to  name ;  to  one  of^which  alone. 
To  that  which  tears  the  nenres,  the  toil  of  slaves 
Is  pleasure ;  Oh !  from  sndi  inhuman  pains 
May  aU  be  firee  who  merit  not  the  vised  I 
But  from  the  burning  LUm  when  the  sun 
Pours  down  his  sultry  wrath ;  now  while  the  blood 
Too  much  already  maddens  in  the  veins, 
And  all  the  finer  fluids  through  the  skin 
Explore  their  flight;  me,  near  the  cool  Ci 
Redin'd,  or  saunt'ring  in  the  lofty  grove, 
No  needless  slight  occasion  shtwld  engage 
To  pant  and  sweat  beneath  the  fiery  noon. 
Now  the  fredi  mom  alone,  and  mdlow  eve. 
To  sliady  walks  and  active  rural  sports 
Invite.    But  while  the  chilling  d^ra  descend, 
Alay  nothing  tempt  yon  to  the  cold  embrace 
Of  humid  skies ;  though  'tis  no  vulgar  joy 
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To  Ince  the  honon  of  the  tolonii  wood, 
WbOt  the  aoft  evenmg  taddens  into  night, 
Though  the  sweet  poet  of  the  venial  groves 
Melts  all  the  night  in  strains  of  am'rous  woe. 

The  shades  descend,  and  midnigfat  o*er  the  world 
Expands  her  sable  wings.    Great  nature  droops 
Throng  all  her  works.    Now  happy  he  whose  toil 
Has  o*er  his  languid  powedess  limbs  diffusM 
A  pleasing  lassitude :  he  not  in  vain 
Invokes  the  sentle  ddty  of  dreams ; 
His  powers  we  most  voluptuously  dissolve 
In  soft  repose :  on  him  the  balmv  dews 
Of  sleep  with  double  nutriment  descend. 
But  would  you  sweetly  waste  the  blank  of  night 
In  deep  obUvioo ;  or  on  fancy's  wings 
Visit  me  paradise  of  happy  dreams, 
And  waken  cheeiful  as  the  lively  mom ; 
Oppress  not  nature  sinking  down  to  rest 
With  feasts  too  late,  too  solid,  or  too  full : 
But  be  die  first  ooncoctlQn  half  matured. 
Ere  you  to  mighty  indolienoe  resign 
Your  passive  fiiculties.    He,  from  the  toils 
And  troubles  of  the  day,  to  heavier  toil 
Retires ;  whom  tremUixig  from  the  tower  that  rocks 
Amid  the  clouda,  or  Calpe's  hideous  height. 
The  busy  demons  hud ;  or  in  the  main 
0*erwhehn ;  or  bury,  struggling  under  ground. 
Not  all  a  monarch's  luxury,  the  woes 
Can  counterpoise  of  that  most  wretched  man. 
Whose  nights  are  shaken  with  (he  frantic  fits 
Of  wild  Orestes;  whose  delirious  brain. 
Stuns  by  the  furies,  works  with  poison'd  thought: 
MThi^  pale  and  monstrous  painting  shocks  the  soul. 
And  mangled  consciouaness  bemoans  itself 
For  ever  torn,  and  chaos  floating  round. 
Wliat  dreams  presage,  what  dangers  these  or  those 
Portend  to  sanity,  £ough  prudent  seers 
Reveal'd  of  old,  and  men.  of  deathless  fame, 
We  would  not  to  the  superstitious  mind 
Suggest  new  throbs,  new  vanities  of  fear. 
'Tis  oun  to  teach  you  from  the  peaceful  night 
To  banish  omens  and  all  restless  woes. 

In  study  some  protract  the  silent  hours. 
Which  others  consecrate  to  mirth  and  wine ; 
And  sleep  till  noon,  and  hardly  live  till  night. 
But  surely  this  redeems  not  fkom  the  shades 
One  hour  of  life.    Nor  does  it  nought  avail 
What  season  you  to  drowsy  Morpheus  give 
Of  th*  ever-varying  drde  o£ the  day; 
Or  whether,  through  the  tedious  winter  gloom. 
You  tempt  the  midni^t  or  the  morning  damps. 
The  body,  fresh  and  vigorous  from  repose, 
Defies  the  early  fbgs ;  but,  by  the  toils 
Of  vrakefiil  day,  exhausted  and  unstrung. 
Weakly  resists  the  ni^t*s  unwholesome  breath. 
The  grand  disdiane,  th'  effusion  of  tiie  skin. 
Slowly  impair'd,  the  languid  maladies 
Creep  on,  and  through  the  sick'ning  fiinctiaiis  steal; 
As,  when  the  chilling  east  invades  the  spring, 
TIm  delicate  narcissus  pines  away 
In  hectic  languor;  and  a  dow  disease 
Taints  all  the  family  of  flowen,  coodenm'd 
To  cruel  heav'ns.    But  why,  dready  prone 
To  fade,  should  beauty  choish  its  own  bane  ? 
O  shame !  O  pity !  nipt  with  pale  quadrille, 
And  midnight  cares,  the  bloom  of  Albion  dies ! 


By  toil  subdued,  the  waaior  and  the  hind 
Sleep  fast  and  deep :  their  active  functions  soon 
Wim  generous  streams  the  subtle  tubes  supply ; 
And  soon  the  tonic  irritable  nerves 
Fed.the  fresh  impulse,  and  awake  the  souL 
The  sons  of  indolence  with  long  repose 
Grow  torpid ;  and,  with  dowest  Lethe  drunk, 
Feebly  and  ling'ringly  return  to  life. 
Blunt  every  sense,  and  powerless  every  limb. 
Ye,  nrone  to  sleep  (whom  sleeping  most  annoys). 
On  the  hard  mattress,  or  dastip  couch, 
Extend  your  limbs,  and  wean  yoursdves  from  sloth ; 
Nor  grudge  the  lean  projector,  of  dry  brain 
And  springy  nerves,  the  blandishments  of  down ; 
Nor  envy  while  the  buried  bacdianal 
Exhales  his  surfdt  in  polixer  dreams. 

He  without  riot  in  the  balmy  feast 
Of  life,  the  wants  of  nature  has  supply 'd. 
Who  rises  cool,  serene,  and  full  of  soul. 
But  pliant  nature  more  or  less  demsods. 
As  custom  forms  her;  and  all  sudden  change 
She  hates  of  habit,  even  from  bad  to  good. 
If  faults  in  life,  or  new  emergencies, 
From  habits  urge  yOu  by  long  time  confirm'd. 
Slow  may  the  change  arrive,  and  stage  by  stage ; 
Slow  as  the  shadow  o'er  the  dial  moves, 
Slow  as  the  stealing  progress  of  the  year. 

Observe  the  circling  year.    How  unperceiv'd 
Her  seasons  change !  Behold,  by  slow  degrees, 
Stem  winter  tam'4  into  a  ruder  spring ! 
The  ripep'd  spring  a  milder  summer  glows  ; 
Departing  summer  sheds  Pomona's  store ; 
And  aged  autumn  brews  the  winter  storm. 
Slow  as  they  come,  these  changes  come  not  void 
Of  mortal  shocks :  the  cold  and  toirid  reigns. 
The  two  gnat  periods  of  th'  important  year, 
Are  in  their  first  approaches  sddom  safe : 
Funereal  autunm  f^  the'nckly  dread. 
And  the  black  fates  deform  the  lovdy  spring. 
He  well  advis'd,  who  taught  our  wiser  sires 
Early  to  borrow  Muscovy's  warm  spoils, 
Ere  the  first  frost  has  touch'd  the  tender  blade ; 
And  late  resign  them,  though  the  wanton  spring 
Should  deck  her  charms  widi  all  her  sister's  rays : 
For  while  the  effluence  of  the  skin  maintains 
Its  native  measure,  the  pleuretic  spring 
Glides  harmless  by ;  and  autumn,  sicK  to  death 
With  sallow  quartans,  no  contagion  breathes.' 

I  in  prophetic  nimibers  could  unfold 
The  omens  of  the  year :  what  seasons  teem 
With  what  diseases ;  what  the  humid  south 
PrepaseS)  and  what  the  demon  of  Uie  east : 
But  you,  perhaps,  refuse  the  tedious  song. 
Besiaes,  whatever  plagues  in  heat,  or  cold. 
Or  drought,  or  moisture  dwell,  tiiey  hurt  not  you, 
SkiU'd  to  conect  the  vices  of  the  sky, 
And  taught  already  how  to  each  extreme 
To  bend  your  life.    But  should  the  public  bane 
Infect  you ;  or  some  trespass  of  your  own. 
Or  fiaw  of  nature,  hint  mortality : 
Soon  as  a  not  unpleasing  honor  g^des 
Along  the  spine,  through  all  your  toipid  limbs ; 
When  first  the  bead  throbs,  or  the  stomach  fisels 
A  sickly  load,  and  weary  pain  the  loins ; 
Be  Celsus  call'd :  the  fates  come  rushing  on ; 
The  TspiA  fates  admit  of  no  delay. 
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Mobile  wilfol  you,  and  hittSky  seciu^ 
Expect  to-nM)nrow*B  more  auspicious  sun. 
The  growing  pest,  whose  in&ncy  was  wok 
And  easy  yanquirii*d,  with  triumphant  sway 
Overpowers  your  life.    For  want  of  timely  caiey 
Millions  have  died  of  medicable  wounds. 

Ah !  in  what  perils  is  vain  life  engag'd ! 
What  slight  neglects,  what  trivial  finilts  destroy 
The  hardiest  fnme !  of  indolenoe,  of  toil. 
We  die ;  of  wanl^  of  superauity : 
The  all-suiroundh)g  heaven,  the  vital  air, 
Is  big  with  death.    And,  though  the  pudJd  south 
Be  shut;  though  no  convulsive  agony 
Shake,  ham  the  deep  foundations  of  the  woiid, 
Th'  imprison^  plogues ;  &  secret  venom  oft 
Corrupts  the  air,  the  water,  and  the  land. 
Wliat  livid  deaths  has  sad  Byxantium  seen ! 
How  oft  has  Cairo,  with  a  mother's  woe. 
Wept  o*er  her  slaughterM  sons,  and  lonely  streets ! 
Even  Albion,  girt  with  leas  malignant  skies, 
Albion  the  poison  of  the  gods  has  drank. 
And  felt  the  sting  of  monsten  all  her  own. 

Ere  yet  the  fell  Plantagcnets  had  spent 
Their  ancient  rage,  at  Bosworth's  piffple  field ; 
While,  for  which  tjrrant  England  should  receive. 
Her  legions  in  incestuous  murders  mix*d. 
And  daily  honors ;  till  the  fates  were  drunk 
With  kindred  blood  by  kindred  hands  profus*d : 
Another  plsgue  of  more  gigantic  ann 
Afose,  a  monster  never  known  befipe 
Reared  from  Cocytus  its  portentous  head ; 
This  rapid  fury  not,  like  other  pests, 
PursuM  a  gradual  course,  but  in  a  day 
Rush*d  as  a  storm  o*er  half  th*  astonished  isle, 
And  strew'd  with  sudden  carcasses- the  land. 

First  through  the  shoulders,  or  whatever  part 
Was  seixM  tlM  first,  a  fervid  vapour  sprung ; 
With  rash  combustion  thence,  tne  quivering  spark 
Shot  to  the  heart,  and  kindled  all  within ; 
And  soon  the  sur&ce  caught  the  spreading  fires. 
Through  all  the  yielding  pores,  the  melted  blood 
Gushed  out  in  smoky  sweats ;  but  nought  assuag*d 
The  torrid  heat  witliin,  nor  might  reliev'd 
The  stomach's  anguish.    With  incessant  toil. 
Desperate  of  ease,  impatient  of  their  pain, 
They  toss*d  from  side  to  side.     In  vain  the  stream 
Ran  full  and  dear,  they  burnt,  and  thirrted  still. 
The  restless  arteries  with  rapid  Uood 
Beat  strong  and  frequent.    Thick  and  panttngly 
The  breath  was  fetch*d,  and  with  huge  lab'rings  heav'd. 
At  last  a  heavy  pain  oppressed  the  head, 
A  wild  delirium  came ;  tfadr  weeping  friends 
Were  strangers  now,  and  this  no  home  of  theirs. 
Harassed  with  toil  on  toil,  the  sinking  powers 
Lay  prostrate  and  o*cithrown ;  a  ponderous  sleep 
Wrapt  all  the  senses  up :  they  il^t  and  died. 

In  some  a  gentle  horror  crept  at  first 
Overall  the  limbs;  the  sluices  of  the  skin 
Withheld  thehr  moisture,  till  by  art  provoked 
The  sweats  o'erfiow*d ;  but  in  a  clammy  tide : 
Now  free  and  copious,  now  restiainM  and  slow ; 
Of  tinctures  various,  as  the  temperature 
Had  mix'd  the  blood ;  and  rank  with  fetid  streams : 
As  if  the  pent-up  humours  by  delay 
Were  grown  more  fell,  more  putrid,  and  malign. 
Here  lay  their  hopes  (tliough  little  hope  remainM ;) 


With  fiill  effusion  of  pccpetnal  sweats 

To  drive  the  venom  out    And  here  the  &tea 

Were  kind,  that  long  they  lingered  not  in  pain.' 

For,  who  survived  the  8un*s  dhimal  race. 

Rose  from  the  dreary  gates  of  hell  redeemed : 

Some  the  sixth  houroppress'd,  and  some  the  diiid. 

Of  many  thousands,  few  untamted  *8eap*d  ; 
Of  those  infected,  fewer  *scap*d  alive ; 
Of  those  who  liv*d,  some  felt  a  second  blow ; 
And  whom  the  second  spared,  a  third  destroy'd. 
Frantic  with  fear,  they  sou|j^t  by  fii^t  to  shon 
The  fierce  contag^n.    0*er  the  moninful  land 
Th*  infected  d^  pourM  her  hurrying  swanns : 
Rous'd  by  the  flames  that  fir'd  her  seats  around, 
Th*  la&ctBd  country  rush*d  into  the  town. 
Some,  sad  at  home,  and  in  the  desert  some, 
Abjured  the  fiUal  commerce  of  mankind 
In  vain :  where'er  they  fled,  the  fates  pursued. 
Others,  with  hopes  more  specious,  cnasM  the  main 
To  seek  protection  in  hit  distant  skies ; 
But  none  they  found^    It  seem*d  the  genend  ab. 
From  pole  to  pole,  from  Adas  to  the  east. 
Was  then  at  enmity  with  English  blood. 
For,  but  the  race  of  Enffland,  all  were  safe 
In  foreign  climes ;  nor  did  tMs  fury  taste 
The  foreign  blood  which  England  then  oontainM. 
Where  should  they  fly  ?  The  drcnmambient  heaven 
InvolvM  them  still ;  and  every  breeie  was  bane. 
Where  find  relief  ?  The  salutary  art 
Was  mute,  and,  startled  at  the  new  disease. 
In  fearful  whispers  hopeless  omens  gave. 
To  Heaven  with  suppliant  rites  they  eent  dieir  pnyen ; 
Heaven  heard  them  not.    Of  every  hope  deprived ; 
Fatigtt*d  with  vain  resources ;  and  subdued 
Wim'woes  resistless,  and  cnfeehling  fear ; 
Passive  they  sunk  heneath  the  wei^ty  blow. 
Nothing  but  lamentable  sounds  was  heard. 
Nor  aught  was  seen,  but  ghastly  views  of  death. 
Infectious  horror  ran  from  face  to  face. 
And  pale  despair.    'Twas  all  the  busfaieas  then. 
To  tend  the  skk,  and  in  their  turns  to  die. 
In  heaps  they  fell:  and  oft  one  bed,  they  say. 
The  sickening,  dying,  snd  the  dead  contained. 

Ye  guardian  gods,  on  whom  the  fates  depend 
Of  tottering  Albion !  ye  eternal  fires,  [powers. 

That  lead  through  heaven  the  wandering  year!   y« 
That  o*er  th*  endrding  dements  preside ! 
May  nothing  worse  thim  wliat  this  age  has  seco 
Arrive !  Enough  abroad,  enough  at  home 
Has  Albion  bled.    Here  a  distempcr'd  heaven 
Has  thinn*d  her  dties,  from  those  lofty  ctilft 
That  awe  proud  Oaul,  to  Thule*s  wintVjr  reign : 
While  in  the  west,  beyond  th*  Atlantic  foam. 
Her  bravest  sons,  keen  fSor  the  fight,  have  dy*d 
The  death  of  cowards,  and  of  coounon  men ; 
Sunk  void  of  wounds,  and  fall*n  withoui  renowo. 

But  from  these  views  the  weeing  Muses  torn, 
And  other  themes  invite  my  wandering  i 
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The  choice  of  aliment,  the  dioice  of  air. 
The  use  of  toil,  and  all  external  things, 
Already  sung ;  it  now  remains  to  traee 
AVhat  good,  what  evil  from  oundves  proceeds ; 
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And  liow  the  tublk  princfole  within 
Inspires  with  health,  or  mmet  with  itiange  decay 
The  pafluve  body.    Ye  poetic  shades, 
MHio  know  the  secnto  or  the  wodd  uDseen, 
Assist  my  song !  For,  in  a  doubtAil  tiieme 
£Dgag*d,  I  wuider  Uoough  mystenous  ways. 

There  is,  they  say  (and  I  believe  theie  is,) 
A  spark  within  us  of  th*  immortal  fire, 
That  animates  and  moulds  the  grasser  frame ; 
And,  when  the  body  sinks,  escapes  to  heaves. 
Its  native  seat,  and  mixes  with  the  gods. 
Meanwliile  this  heavenly  particle  p^vades 
The  mortal  elements ;  in  every  nerve 
It  thrills  with  pleasuie,  or  grows  mad  with  pain : 
And,  in  its  secret  conclaves  *•  it  ^eels 
The  body*s  woes  and  joys,  this  ruling  power 
Wields  at  its  will  the  dull  material  world. 
And  is  the  body's  health  or  malady. 

By  its  own  toil  the  gross  corporeal  frame 
Fatigues,  extenuates,  or  destroys  itself. 
Nor  less  the  labours  of  the  mind  oeirode 
The  solid  fabric:  for  by  subtle  parts. 
And  viewless  ato^u^  secret  nature  moves 
The  mightr  wheds  of  this  stupendous  world. 
B  V  subUe  fluids  pourM  through  subtle  tubes, 
Tne  natural,  vital  flmcdons  are  performM. 
By  these  the  stubborn  aliments  are  tam*d ; 
llie  toiling  heart  distaributes  life  and  strength ; 
These  the  still^^crumbling  frame  rebufld ;  and  these 
Are  lost  in  thinking,  and  dissolve  in  air. 

But  *tis  not  tho^t  (for  still  the  soul's  employed,) 
'Tis  painful  tfainki^  that  corrodes  our  day. 
All  day  the  vacant  eye,  without  fatigue. 
Strays  o*er  the  heaven  and  earth ;  but,  long  intent 
On  microscopic  arts,  its  vigour  fails. 
Just  BO  the  mind,  with  various  thought  amns'd. 
Nor  aches  itself  nor  gives  the  body  pain. 
But  anxious  study,  discontent,  and  care. 
Love  without  hope,  and  hate  without  revenge, 
And  fear,  and  jealousy,  fatigue  the  soul. 
Engross  the  subtle  ministers  of  life, 
And  spoil  the  lab*ring  functions  of  their  share. 
Hence  the  lean  gloom  that  melandioly  wesn  $ 
The  lover's  palowss,  and  the  sallow  hue 
Of  envy,  jealousy ;  the  meagre  staie 
Of  sore  revenge :  die  canker'd  body  hence 
Betrays  eadi  fretfrd  motion  of  the  mind. 

The  strong-buUt  pedant ;  who,  both  ni^i  and  day, 
Feeds  on  the  coarsest  fare  the  schools  bestow. 
And  crudely  fattens  at  gross  Burman's  stall ; 
O'erwhelm'd  with  phlegm,  lies  in  a  dropsy  drown'd. 
Or  sinks  in  lediatgy  beforehis  time. 
With  useful  studies  you,  and  arts  that  please, 
Employ  your  mind ;  amuse,  but  not  fatigue. 
Peace  to  each  drowsy  metaphysic  sage ! 
And  ever  may  all  heavy  systems  rest ! 
Yet  some  there  are  even  oif  clastic  parts. 
Whom  strong  and  obstinate  ambition  leads 
Throu^  all  the  rugged  roadt  of  barren  lore. 
And  gives  to  relish  wliat  their  generous  taste 
M^'ould  else  refuse.    But  may  not  thirst  of  fame. 
Nor  love  of  knowledge,  urge  you  to  fatigue 
With  constant  drudgery  the  Hberal  soul. 
Toy  with  your  books :  and,  as  the  various  fits 
Of  humour  seiie  you,  from  philosophy 
To  fable  shift ;  fhmi  serious  Antoninc 


To  Rabdais*  favinos,  and  fifttn  prose  to  i 
While  reading  pleases,  but  no  longer,  i 
And  read  aloud  resounding  Homer's  strain. 
And  widd  the  thunder  of  Demosthenes. 
The  chest  so  exercis'd,  improves  its  strength ; 
And  quick  vibrations  through  the  bowds  drive 
The  restless  blood,  which  in  unactive  days 
Would  loiter  else  through  unelastic  tubes. 
Deem  it  not  trifling  whHe  I  recommend 
What  posture  suits :  to  stand  and  sit  by  turns. 
As  nature  prompts,  is  best.    But  o'er  your  leaves 
To  lean  for  ever,  cramps  the  vital  parts. 
And  robs  the  fine  ma^inery  of  its  play. 

'Tis  the  great  art  of  life  to  manage  wdl 
The  restless  mind.    For  ever  on  pursuit 
Of  knowledge  bent,  it  starves  the  grosser  powers  s 
Quite  unemploy'd,  against  its  own  repose 
It  turns  its  mtiu  edge,  and  sharper  pangs 
Than  what  the  body  knows  embitter  life. 
Chiefly  where  solitude,  sad  nurse  of  care. 
To  sickly  musing  gives  the  pensive  mind. 
There  madness  enters ;  and  the  dim-ey'd  fiend. 
Sour  MeUncholy,  night  and  day  provokes 
Her  own  eternal  woimd.     The  sun  grows  pale ; 
A  mournful  visionary  light  o'erspreads 
The  cheerful  face  of  nature  :  earth  becomes 
A  dreary  desert,  and  heaven  frowns  above. 
Then  various  shapes  of  curs'd  illusion  rise ; 
Whate'er  the  wretched  fears,  creating  fear 
Forma  out  of  nothing ;  and  with  monsters  teenrui 
Unknown  in  hell.    The  prostrate  soul  beneath 
A  load  of  huge  imagination  heaves ; 
And  all  the  horrors  that  the  murderer  feels 
With  anxious  flutterings  wake  the  guiltless  breast. 

Such  phantoms  pride  in  sditary  scenes, 
Or  fear,  or  ddieate  sdf-love  creates. 
From  other  cares  absolv'd,  the  busy  mind 
Finds  in  yourself  a  theme  to  pore  upon. 
It  finds  you  miwmble,  or  makes  you  so. 
For  while  yoursdf  you  anxioudy  explore. 
Timorous  sdf Jove,  with  sick'ning  fancy's  aid. 
Presents  the  danger  that  you  dread  the  most. 
And  ever  galls  you  in  your  tender  port. 

Hence  some  ror  love,  and  some  for  jealousy. 
For  grim  religion  some,  and  some  for  pride, 
Have  lost  their  reason :  some  for  fear  of  want 
Want  all  their  lives ;  and  others  every  day 
For  fear  of  dying  suiFer  worse  than  death. 
Ah !  from  your  bosom  banish,  if  vou  can. 
Those  fatal  guests ;  'and  first  die  demon  fear. 
That  trembles  at  impossible  events ; 
Lest  aged  Atlas  should  resign  his  load. 
And  heaven's  eternal  batdements  rush  down. 
Is  there  an  evil  worse  than  fear  itsdf  ? 
And  what  avails  it,  that  indulgent  Heaven 
From  mortal  eyes  has  wnpt  the  woes  to  come. 
If  we,  ingenious  to  torment  oorsdves. 
Grow  pale  at  hideous  fictions  of  our  own  ? 
Enjoy  the  present ;  nor  widi  needless  cares. 
Of  what  may  spring  from  blind  misfortune's  womb, 
Appal  the  surest  hour  that  life  bestows. 
Soene,  and  master  of  yoursdf,  prepare 
For  what  may  come ;  and  leave  the  rest  to  Heaven. 

Oft  from  tne  body,  by  long  ails  mistun'd. 
These  evils  sprung,  die  most  important  health, 
That  of  the  mind,  destroy :  and  when  die  mind 
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They  fitst  invade,  the  ^onsdout  body  toon 

In  ■ympathetic  languiahment  dedines. 

These  cnronic  pasaiozu,  while  from  zeal  woes 

They  rise,  and  yet  without  the  body*t  fiuilt 

Infest  the  soul,  admit  one  only  cure ; 

IJiversion,  hurry,  and  a  restless  life. 

Vain  are  the  consoladons  of  the  wise ; 

In  vain  your  friends  would  reason  down  your  pain. 

O  ye,  whose  souls  relentless  love  has  tam'd 

To  soft  distress,  or  friends  untimely  fall*n ! 

Court  not  the  luxury  of  tender  thought ; 

Nor  deem  it  impious  to  forget  tliose  pains 

That  hurt  the  living,  nought  avail  the  dead. 

Oo,  soft  enthusiast !  quit  the  cypress  groves, 

Nor  to  the  rivulet*s  lonely  moanings  tune 

Your  sad  complaint    Go,  seek  the  cheerftd  haunts 

Of  men,  and  mingle  with  the  bustling  crowd ; 

Lay  schemes  for  wealth,  or  power,  or  fame,  the  wish 

Of  nobler  minds,  and  push  them  night  and  day. 

Or  join  the  cazavan  in  quest  of  scenes 

New  to  your  eyes,  and  shifting  every  hour. 

Beyond  the  Alps,  beyond  the  Appennines. 

Or  more  adventurous,  rush  into  the  field 

Where  war  grows  hot ;  and,  raging  through  the  sky, 

The  lofty  trumpet  sweUs  the  maddening  soul : 

And  in  the  hardy  camp  and  toilsome  march- 

Forget  all  softer  and  las  manly  cares. 

But  most  too  passive,  when  the  blood  runs  low, 
Too  weakly  indolent  to  strive  with  pain. 
And  bravely  by  resisting  conquer  fate, 
Try  Ciroe^s  arts;  and  in  the  temptina  bowl 
Of  poison*d  nectar  sweet  oblivion  swm. 
Struck  by  the  powerful  charm,  the  gloom  dissolves 
In  empty  air;  Elysium  opens  round, 
A  pleasing  phrensy  buoys  the  lightened  soul. 
And  sanguine  ho2)es  dispel  your  fleeting  care ; 
And  what  was  difiicult,  and  what  was  dire. 
Yields  to  vour  prowess  and  superior  stars : 
The  happiest  you  of  all  that  e*er  were  mad. 
Or  are,  or  shall  be,  could  this  foUy  lasL 
But  soon  your  heaven  is  gone :  a  heavier  gloom 
Shuts  o'er  your  head :  and,  as  the  thimd'ring  stream, 
Swoln  o*er  its  banks  with  sudden  mountain  rain, 
Sinks  from  its  tumult  to  a  silent  brook ; 
So,  when  the  frantic  raptures  in  your  breast 
Subside,  you  languish  into  mortal  man ; 
You  sleep,  and  waking  find  yourself  undone. 
For  prodigal  of  life,  in  one  rash  night 
You  lavished  more  than  might  support  three  days. 
A  heavy  morning  comes ;  your  cares  return 
With  tenfold  rage.    An  anxious  stomach  well 
May  be  endurM ;  so  may  the  throbbing  head : 
But  such  a  dim  delirium,  suc^  a  dream. 
Involves  you ;  such  a  dastardly  despair 
Unmans  your  soul,  as  maddening  Pcntheua  felt, 
When,  baited  rounid  Cithasron's  cruel  sides, 
He  saw  two  suns,  and  double  Thebes  ascend. 
You  curse  the  sluggish  port;  you  curse  the  wretch, 
The  felon,  with  unnatural  mixture  first 
Who  dar*d  to  violate  the  virgin  wine. 
Or  on  the  fugitive  champaigne  you  pour 
A  thousand  curses ;  for  to  neav*n  it  nq>t 
Your  soul,  to  plunge  you  deeper  in  ehspair. 
Perhaps  you  rue  even  that  divinest  gift. 
The  gay,  serene,  good-naturM  Burgundy, 
Or  ths  fresii  fragrant  vintage  of  the  Rhine : 


And  wish  that  Heaven  from  mortals  had  withheld 
The  grape,  and  all  intoxicating  bowls. 

Boides,  it  wounds  yon  sore  to  recollect 
What  follies  In  your  loose  unguarded  hour 
£scap*d.    For  one  irrevocable  word, 
Pcriiaps.  that  meant  no  harm,  you  lose  a  friend. 
Or,  in  the  rage  of  wine,  your  hasty  hand 
Performs  a  deed  to  haunt  you  to  ue  grave. 
Add  that  your  means,  your  health,  your  parts  decay ; 
Your  friends  avoid  yon ;  bmtishly  trsnsfonn'd. 
They  hardly  know  you ;  or  if  one  remains 
To  wish  you  well,  he  wishes  you  in  heaven. 
Despised,  unwept  you  fall,  who  might  have  left 
A  sacred,  cherished,  sadly-pleasing  name; 
A  name  still  to  be  utterM  with  a  sigh. 
Your  last  ungraceful  scene  has  quite  efiacM 
All  sense  and  memory  of  yooT  former  worth. 

How  to  live  hiqipiest;-  how  avoid  the  pains. 
The  disappointments,  and  disgusts  of  those 
Who  would  in  pleasure  all  tfadr  hours  employ  ; 
The  precepts  here  of  a  divine  old  man 
I  could  recite.    Though  old,  he  still  retained 
His  manly  sense,  and  energy  of  mind. 
Virtuous  and  wise  he  was,  but  not  severe ; 
He  still  remember*d  that  he  once  was  young ; 
His  easy  presence  dieck*d  no  decent  joy. 
Him  even  the  dissolute  admir*cl,  for  he 
A  graceful  looseness  when  he  pLcas'd  put  on. 
And  laughing  could  instruct    Much  nad  he  read. 
Much  more  had  seen ;  he  studied  from  the  life. 
And  in  th'  original  perusM  mankind. 

VersM  in  the  woes  and  vanities  of  life, 
He  pitied  man :  and  much  he  pitied  those 
Whom  falsdy-smiling  fate  has  cors'd  with  means 
To  dissipate  their  days  in  quest  of  joy. 
Our  aim  is  happiness ;  *tis  yours,  *tis  mine, 
He  said,  *tis  the  pursuit  of  all  that  live ; 
Yet  few  attain  it,  if  'twas  e*er  attained. 
But  they  the  widest  wander  from  the  mark. 
Who  through  the  flow*ry  paths  of  saunt*ring  joy 
Seek  this  coy  goddess ;  that  from  stage  to  stage 
Invites  us  still,  but  shifts  as  we  pursue. 
For,  not  to  name  the  pains  that  pleasure  brings 
To  counterpoise  itsdf,  relentless  fate 
Forbids  that  we  through  gay  voluptuous  wilds 
Should  ever:  roam :  and,  were  the  fates  more  kind. 
Our  narrow  luxuries  would  soon  grow  stale. 
Were  these  exhausdess,  nature  would  grow  sick. 
And,  doy'd  with  pleasure,  squeamishly  complain 
That  aU  is  vanity,  and  life  a  dreaou 
Let  nature  rest:  be  busy  for  yourself^ 
And  for  your  ftiend ;  be  busy  even  in  vain. 
Rather  than  tease  her  sated  appetites. 
Who  never  fasts,  no  banquet  e*er  enjoys ; 
Wlio  never  toils  or  watches,  never  deeps. 
Let  nature  rest :  and  when  the  taste  of  joy 
Grows  keen,  indulge;  but  shun  satiety. 

*Tis  not  for  mortals  always  to  be  blest. 
But  him  the  least  the  dull  or  painful  honis 
Of  life  oppress,  whom  sober  sense  conducts, 
And  virtue,  throiwh  this  labyrinth  we  tread. 
Virtue  and  sense  f  mean  not  to  disjoin ; 
Virtue  and  sense  are  one :  and,  trust  me,  still 
A  faithless  heart  betrays  the  head  unsound. 
Virtue  (for  mere  good-nature  is  a  fool) 
Is  sense  and  ^irit,  with  humanity : 
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^Tii  sometimes  angry,  and  its  ftown  confoands  i 

^Tia  even  vindictive,  but  in  vengeance  jusL 

Knaves  fain  would  langh  at  it ;  some  gieat  ones  daie ; 

liut  at  bis  heart  the  most  undaunted  son 

(.)f  fortune  dreads  its  name  and  awful  charms. 

To  noblest  uses  this  determines  wealth ; 

This  is  the  sdid  pomp  of  piospenms  days ; 

The  peace  and  shelter  of  adveriity : 

And  if  you  pant  for  glory,  build  your  &me 

On  this  foundation,  whidi  the  secret  shock 

Defies  of  envy  and  all-sapping  time. 

The  gaudy  gloss  of  fortune  only  strikes 

The  vulgar  eye :  the  sufihige  of  the  wise. 

The  praise  that*s  worth  ambition,  is  attainM 

l)y  sense  alone.,  and  dignity  of  mind. 

Virtue,  the  sorength  and  beauty  of  the  sonl, 
Is  the  best  gift  of  Heaven  s  a  happiness 
That  even  above  the  smiles  and  nowns  of  iate 
Exalts  great  nature^s  &vourites :  a  wealth 
That  ne'er  encumbers,  nor  can  be  transferred. 
Riches  arc  oft  by.  guilt  and  baseness  eamM  ; 
Or  dealt  by  chance,  to  shield  a  lucky  knave, 
Or  throw  a  cruel  sunshine  on  a  fool. 
But  for  one  end,  one  much-neglected  use, 
Are  riches  worth  your  care:  {for  nature's  wants 
Arc  few,  and  without  opulence  supply'd.) 
This  noble  end  is,  to  produce  the  soul ; 
To  show  the  virtues  in  their  fairest  light ; 
To  make  humanity  the  mimster 
Of  bounteous  Providence ;  and  teach  the  breast 
That  generous  luxury  the  gods  enjoy. 

Thus,  in  his  graver  vein,  the  friendly  sage 
Sometimes  declaun*d.    Of  right  and  wrong  he  taught 
Truths  as  refinM  as  ever  Athens  heard ; 
And  (strange  to  tell!)  he  practis'd  what  he  preached. 
Skiird  in  the  passions,  how  to  check  their  sway 
He  knew,  as  far  as  reasoh  can  oontroul 
The  lawless  powers.    But  other  cares  are  mine  s 
Form'd  in  the  school  of  P«m,  I  relate 
What  passions  hurt  the  body,  what  improve : 
Avoid  them,  or  invite  them,  as  you  may. 

Know  thai,  whatever  cheerfVu  and  serene 
Supports  the  mind,  supports  the  body  too. 
Hence,  the  most  vital  movement  mortals  fbel 
Is  hope ;  the  balm  and  life-blood  of  the  soul. 
It  piques,  and  it  lasts.    Indulgent  Heaven 
Sent  down  the  kind  delusion,  through  the  paths 
Of  rugged  life,  to  lead  us  patient  on ; 
And  make  our  happiest  stote  no  tedious  thing. 
Our  greatest  good,  and  what  we  least  can  spare, 
Is  hope :  the  last  of  all  our  evils,  fear. 

But  there  are  passums  grateful  to  the  breast, 
And  yet  no  finends  to  life :  periiaps  they  please 
Or  to  excess,  and  dissipate  die  soul ; 
Or  while  thev  please  torment.    The  stubborn  down, 
The  ill-tamM  ruffian,  and  pale  usurer, 
(If  love's  omnipotenoe  such  hearts  can  mould) 
May  safely  meUow  into  love;  and  now 
Refin'd,  humane,  and  generous,  if  they  can. 
Love  in  such  bosoms  never  to  a  fault 
Or  pains  or  pleases.    But,  ye  finer  souls, 
Form'd  to  soft  luxury,  and  prompt  to  thiill 
With  all  the  tumults,  all  the  joys  and  pains, 
That  beauty  gives ;  with  caution  and  reserve 
Indulge  the  sweet  destroyer  of  repose. 
Nor  court  too  mudi  the  queen  of  cfaazming  cares. 


For,  while  the  cherishM  poison  in  yonr  bseast 

Ferments  and  maddens ;  sick  with  jealousy. 

Absence,  distrust,  or  even  with  anxious  joy, 

The  wholesome  appetites  and  powers  of  life 

Dissolve  in  languor.    The  coy  stomadi  loathes 

The  genial  boavi :  Your  cheorful  days  are  gone ; 

The  generous  bloom  that  fludi'd  yonr  cheeks  is  fled. 

To  s%hs  devoted  and  to  tender  pidns, 

Pensive  you  sit,  or  solitary  stray, 

And  waste  your  youth  in  musing.    Musing  first 

Toy'd  into  care  your  unsuspecting  heart: 

It  found  a  liking  there,  a  sportful  fire, 

And  that  fomented  into  serious  love ; 

Which  musinff  daily  strengthens  and  improves. 

Through  all  the  heights  of  fondness  and  romance : 

And  you're  undone,  the  fatal  shaft  has  sped, 

If  once  you  doubt  whether  you  love  or  no. 

The  bodv  wastes  away ;  th'  infected  mind, 

Olssolv'd  in  female  tenderness,  forgets 

Each  manly  virtue,  and  grows  dead  to  fame. 

Sweet  Heaven  tnm  such  intoxicating  charms 

Defend  all  worthy  breasts !  Not  that  I  deem 

Love  always  dangerous,  always  to  be  shunn'd. 

Love  well  repaid,  and  not  too  weakly  sunk 

In  wanton  and  unmanly  tenderness, 

Adds  bloom  to  health ;  o'er  ev'ry  virtue  sheds 

A  gay,  humane,  a  sweet  and  generous  grace, 

And  Inightens  all  the  ornaments  of  num.  • 

But  fruitkas,  hopeless,  disappointed,  rack'd 

With  jealousy,  fiitigu'd  with  hope  and  fear. 

Too  serious,  or  too  languishingly  fond. 

Unnerves  the  body  and  unmans  the  soul : 

And  some  have  died  for  love ;  and  some  run  mad ; 

And  some  with  desperate  hands  themselves  have  slain. 

Some  to  extinguish,  olhers  to  prevent, 
A  mad  devotion  to  one  dangerous  fair. 
Court  all  they  meet ;  in  hopes  to  dissipate 
The  cares  of  love  amongst  a  hundred  brides. 
Th'  event  is  doubtful :  for  there  are  who  find 
A  cure  in  this ;  there  are  who  find  it  not. 
'Tis  no  relief,  alas !  it  rather  galls 
The  wound,  to  those  who  are  sinceidy  sick. 
For  while  from  feverish  and  tumultuous  joys 
The  nerves  grow  languid  and  the  soul  subsides, 
The  tender  fancy  smarts  with  every  stuig. 
And  what  was  love  before  is  madness  now. 
Is  health  your  care,  or  luxury  your  aim  ? 
Be  tempente  still :  when  nature  bids,  obey ; 
Her  wild  impatient  sallies  bear  no  curb : 
But  when  the  prurient  habit  of  deliglit. 
Or  loose  imagination,  spurs  yon  on 
To  deeds  above  your  strength,  .impute  it  not 
To  nature:  nature  all  compulsion  hates. 
Ah !  let  not  luxury  nor  vam  renown 
Urge  you  to  feats  you  well  might  sleep  without; 
To  make  what  should  be  rapture  a  fkdgue, 
A  tedious  task ;  nor  in  the  wanton  aims 
Of  tinning  Lais  melt  your  manhood  down. 
For  ftom  the  ooUiquation  of  soft  joys 
How  chang'd  you  rise !  the  ghost  o£  what  you  was ! 
Languid,  and  melancholy,  and  gaunt,  and  wan ; 
Your  veins  exhausted,  and  yonr  nerves  unstrung. 
Spoil'd  of  its  balm  and  sprigfaay  lest,  the  Uood 
Grows  vapid  phlegm ;  along  thie  tender  nerves 
(To  each  slight  impulse  tremblingly  awake) 
A  subtle  fiend  that  mimics  all  the  plagues, 
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Rapid  and  vntlos  ipvingi  from  part  to  part. 
The  blooming  honofon  of  your  youth  are  fdkn ; 
Your  vigour  pines ;  your  vital  powen  decay  ; 
Diseases  haunt  you ;  and  untimely  age 
Creeps  on ;  tmsocial,  implotent,  anid  lewd. 
Infatuate,  impious,  epicure !  to  waste 
The  stores  of  pleasure,  cheerfulness,  and  health !. 
Infatuate  all  who  make  delist  their  trade, 
And  coy  perdition  every  hour  pursue.  , 

Who  pines  with  love,  or  in  lascivious  flamea 
Consumes,  is  with  his  own  consent  undone : 
He  chooses  to  be  wretched,  to  be  mad ; 
And  wazn*d  proceeds  and  wilftd  to  his  fiUfe 
But  there*s  a  passion,  whose  Wmpestuons  sway 
Tears  up  each  virtue  planted  in  me  breast. 
And  shfdces  to  ruins  proud  philosophy. 
For  pale  and  tzembling  anger  rushes  in. 
With  fault'ring  speech,  and  eyes  that  wildly  staxe ; 
Fierce  as  the  tiger,  nudder  than  the  seas ; 
Desperate,  and  annM  with  more  than  human  strength. 
How  soon  the  cahn,  humane,  and  polishM  man 
Forgets  compunction,  and  starts  up  a  fiend  L 
Who  pines  in  love,  or  wastes  with  silent  canes, 
Envy,  or  ignominy,  <»  tender  grief. 
Slowly  descends,  and  lingering  to  ike  shades. 
But  lie  whom  anger  stings,  drops,  if  he  dies, 
At  once,  and  rushes  ap(^ectic  down ; 
Or  a  fierce  fever  hurries  him  to  hell. 
For,  as  the  body  through  unnumbered  strings 
Reverberates  each  vibration  of  the  soul ; 
As  is  the  passion,  such  is  still  the  pain 
The  body  fieels:  or  dironic,  or  acute. 
And  oft  a  sudden  stonn  at  onoe  o'erpowcrs 
The  life,  or  gives  your  reason  to  the  winds. 
Sudi  fates  attend  the  rash  alaxm  of  ftear. 
And  sudden  grief,  and  rage,  and  sudden  joy. 

There  are,  meantime,  to  whom  the  boisterous  fit 
Is  health,  and  only  fills  the  sails  of  life. 
For  where  the  mind  a  torpid  winter  leads, 
Wrapt  in  a  body  corpulent  and  cold. 
And  each  doggM  function  lasQy  moves  on ; 
A  generous  sslly  spurns  th'  incumbent  load. 
Unlocks  the  breast,  and  gives  a  coi'dial  riow. 
But  if  your  wrathfVil  Uood  is  apt  to  bou. 
Or  are  your  nerves  too  irritably  strung, 
Wave  all  diqnite :  be  cautious  if  you  joke ; 
Keep  Lent  iat  ever^,  and  forswear  the  bowl : 
For  one  rash  moment  sends  you  to  the  shades, 
Or  shatters  ev*ry  hopeftil  scheme  of  Ufb, 
And  gives  to  horror  all  your  days  to  oome. 
Fate  arm*d  with  thunder,  fire,  and  ev*ry  plague 
That  ruins,  tortures,  or  distracts  mankind. 
And  mtkcB  the  happy  wretched  in  an  hour, 
0*erwhelms  you  not  with  woes  so  horrible 
As  your  own  wtath,  nor  gives  more  sudden  blows. 

While  choler  works,  good  fioend,  yon  may  be 
wrong ; 
Distrust  yourself,  and  sleep  before  you  fight 
'Tis  not  too  late  to-moirow  to  be  brave ; 


If  honour  bids,  to-motrow  kill  or  die. 
But  calm  advice  against  a  raging  fit 
Avails  too  little ;  and  it  braves  me  power 
Of  all  that  ever  tau^t  in  prose  or  song. 
To  tame  the  fiend  mat  sleeps  a  gentle  lamb. 
And  wakes  a  Hon.    UnprovokM  and  csim, 
Vou  reason  well ;  see  as  yon  ought  to  see^ 
And  wonder  at  the  madness  of  mankind : 
8eiz*d  with  the  common  rage,  jrou  soon  forgjtt 
The  speculations  of  your  wiser  liours. 
Beset  with  furies  of  all  deadly  shapes. 
Fierce  and  insidious,  violent  and  slow : 
With  all  that  urge  or  lure  us  on  to  fate : 
What  refuge  shall  we  seek  ?  what  arms  prepare  ? 
Where  reason  proves  too  weak,  or  void  of  inks 
To  cope  With  subtle  or  impetuous  powers, 
I  would  invoke  new  passions  to  your  aid: 
With  indignation  would  extinguish  fear. 
With  fear  or  generous  pi^  vanquish  rage, 
And  love'with  pride;  and  force  to  force  oppose. 

There  is  a  chaxm,  a  power,  that  sways  the  breast ; 
Bids  every  passion  revel  or  be  still; 
Inspires  with  rage,  or  all  your  caies  dissolves; 
Can  soothe  distraction,  and  almost  despair. 
That  power  is  music :  far  beyond  the  stretch 
Of  those  unmeaning  warblers  on  our  stage ; 
Those  dumsy  heroes,  those  fat-beaded  goda, 
Who  move  no  passion  justly  but  contempt : 
Who,  like  our  dancers  (Ught  indeed  and  strong !) 
Do  wondrous  feats,  but  never  heard  of  grace. 
The  fault  is  ours ;  we  bear  those  monstrous  arts  ; 
Good  Heaven,   we  praise  them !    we,  with  loudest 

the  fool  that  highest  lifb  his  heels  ; 
with  insipid  show  of  rapture,  die 
Of  idiot  notes  impertinently  long. 
But  he  the  Muse*s  laurel  justly  shares, 
A  poet  he.  and  touch'd  with  Heaven's  own  Sn^ 
Who,  with  bold  rage,  or  solemn  pomp  of  soonds. 
Inflames,  exalts,  a^  ravishes  the  soul ; 
Now  tender,  plaintive,  sweet  almost  to  pain. 
In  love  dissolves  you ;  now  in  qprig^tly  strains 
Breathes  a  gav  rapture  throu^  your  thrilling  breast ; 
Or  mdts't£  heart  with  airs  divmdy  sad. 
Or  wakes  to  horror  the  tremcndoos  strings. 
Such  was  the  bard,  whose  heavenly  strains  of  dd 
Appeased  the  fiend  of  melandu^y  SaaL 
Sucn  was,  if  old  and  heathen  fome  say  true, 
The  man  who  bade  the  Thebar.  domes  ascend. 
And  tam*d  the  savage  nations  widi  his  song; 
And  such  the  Thradan,  whose  melodious  lyre, 
Tun*d  to  soft  woe,  made  all  the  mountains  wvep ; 
Soothed  even  th'  inexorable  powers  of  hdl. 
And  half  redeemed  his  lost  Kurydioe. 
Music  exalts  each  joy,  dlays  each  gnef. 
Expels  diseases,  sof^s  every  pain. 
Subdues  the  rage  of  poison,  and  the  plague; 
And  hence  the  wise  of  andent  days  ador'd 
One  power  of  physic,  mdody,  anid  song. 
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BRISTOWE  TRAGEDIES 

OR,  THE  DETHE  OF  SYR  CHARLES  RAWDIN. 

The  featheid  songster  chaunddeer 

Han  wounde  nys  bugle  home, 
And  tolde  the  earlie  villager 

The  commynge  of  the  mome : 

Kynge  Edwarde  sawe  the  ruddie  stieakes 

Of  lyghte  edypse  the  gieie ; 
And  herde  the  raven's  crokynge  throte 

Piodayme  the  fated  daie. 

"  Thou  'rt  ryght,"  quoth  he,  "  for,  by  the  Oodde 

That  syttes  enthroned  on  hyghe ! 
Charles  Bawdin,  and  hvs  fellowes  twaine. 

To  daie  shall  surelie  die.** 

Thenne  wythe  a  jugge  of  nappy  ale 

Hys  knyghtes  dydd  onne  nymm  waite ; 

"  Ooe  tell  the  traytour,  thatt  to-daie 
Hee  leaves  thys  mortall  state.** 

Syr  Canterlone  tlienne  bendedd  lowe, 
Wythe  harte  brymm^ulle  of  woe ; 

Hee  jouincyM  to  the  castle-gate. 
And  to  SjTT  Charles  dydd  goe. 

But  whenne  he  came,  hys  children  twaine, 

And  eke  hys  lovjmge  wife, 
Wythe  brinie  tears  dydd  wett  the  floore, 

For  goode  Syr  Charleses  lyfe. 

'(  O  goode  Syr  Charles  !**  sayd  Canterlone, 
*'*'  Badde  tydyngs  I  doe  brynge." 

*'^  Speke  boldlie,  manne,**  sayd  brave  Syr  Charles, 
*^  Whatte  says  the  traytour  kynge  ?*' 

*^  I  greeve  to  telle :  before  yonne  sonne 

Does  fromme  the  welkinn  flye, 
Hee  hath  uppon  hys  honour  swome, 

Thatt  thou  shalt  surelie  die.** 

<'  We  all  must  die,**  quod  brave  Syr  Charles ; 

^«  Of  thatte  I*m  not  aficarde ; 
Whatte  bootes  to  lyve  a  little  space  ? 

Thanke  Jesu,  I*m  prepar*d : 

*'  Butt  telle  diye  kynge,  for  myne  hee's  not, 

I*de  sooner  die  to-daye, 
Thanne  lyve  hys  slave,  as  manie  are. 

Though  I  shonlde  lyve  for  aie." 


Then  Canterlone  hee  dydd  goc  out, 

To  telle  the  maior  straite 
To  gett  all  thynges  ynne  reddyneas 

For  goode  Syr  Charleses  fate. 

Thenne  Maister  Canynge  saughte  the  kynge, 

And  felle  down  onne  hys  knee ; 
"  I'm  come,"  quod  hee,  "  unto  your  grace 

To  move  your  clemencye." 

*'  Thenne,"  quod  the  kynge,  '^  Youve  tale  speke  out. 
You  have  been  much  oure  fUende ; 

Whatever  youre  request  may  bee. 
Wee  wylle  to  ytte  attende.*' 

*-^  My  nobile  leige !  alle  my  request 

Vs  for  a  noblie  knyghte, 
Who,  diough  may  hap  hee  has  donne  wronge. 

He  thoughte  ytte  stylle  was  ryghte : 

^^  He  has  a  spouse  and  children  twayie ; 

Alle  rewyn'd  are  for  aie, 
YiT  that  you.  are  re8olv*d  to  lett 

Charles  Bawdin  die  to^aie.*' 

'^  Speke  not  of  such  a  traytour  vile,** 

The  kynge  ynn  furie  sayde ; 
*^  Before  the  evening  starre  doth  slieene, 

Bawdin  shall  loose  hys  hedde : 

''  Justice  does  loudlie  for  hym  calle. 

And  hee  shalle  have  hys  meede : 
Speke,  Maister  Canynge !  whatte  thynge  else 

Att  present  doe  you  neede  ?** 

"  My  nobile  leige  !'*  goode  Canynge  sayde, 

'^  Leave  justice  to  our  Oodde, 
And  lay  the  yronne  rule  asyde ; 

Be  thyne  the  olyve  rodde. 

*^  Was  Godde  to  serche  our  hertes  and  reines. 

The  best  were  synners  grete ; 
Chrisfs  vicaiT  only  knowes  ne  synne, 

Ynne  all  thys  mortall  sUte. 

*'  Lett  meide  rule  thyne  infiuite  reigne, 
*Twylle  faste  thye  crowne  fulle  sure ; 

From  race  to  race  thye  familie 
Alle  sovereigns  shall  endure : 

««  But  yff  wythe  bloode  and  slaughter  thou 

B%inne  thy  infiwte  reigne. 
Thy  crowne  upponne  thy  cMldrennes  brows 

Wylle  never  long  remayne.** 
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**  Canynge,  mwaie !  thys  tnytour  yile 
Has  80oni*d  my  power  and  mee ; 

Howe  canst  thou  then  for  such  a  manne 
Entreate  my  demencye  ?*' 

^' My  nobile  kige !  the  trulie  brave 
Wylle  valorous  actions  prize, 

Respect  a  brave  and  nobile  mynde, 
Although  ynne  ( 


^*  Canynge,  awaie !  By  Oodde  ynne  Heav*n 

Thatt  dydd  mee  beinge  gyve, 
I  wylle  nott  taste  a  bitt  of  breade 

Whilst  thys  Syr  Charles  dothe  lyve. 

^*  By  Maiie  and  aEe  Seinctes  ynne  Heav*n, 
Thys  sunne  shall  be  hys  laste.*' 

Thenne  Canjmge  dropt  a  brinie  teare 
And  from  the  presence  paste. 

Wyth  herte  brymm-fulle  of  gnawynge  grief, 

Hee  to  Syr  Charles  dydd  goe. 
And  sat  hjrmm  downe  uponne  a  stoole, 

And  teares  beganne  to  flowe. 

^'  Wee  all  must  die,**  quod  brave  Sir  Charles ; 

"  Whatte  bootes  ytte  howe  or  whenne ; 
I>ethe  ys  the  sure,  the  certaine  fiua 

Of  all  wee  mortall  menne. 

^*-  Say  why,  my  friende,  thie  honest  soul 

Runns  over  att  tfayne  eye ; 
Is  ytte  for  my  most  welcome  doome 

Thatt  thou  dost  diild-lyke  crye  ?** 

Quod  godlie  Canynge,  ^'  I  doe  weepe, 
Thatt  thou  so  soone  must  dye, 

And  leave  thy  sonnes  and  helpless  wyfe ; 
'Tys  thys  thatt  wettes  myne  eye.*' 

<<  Thenne  drie  the  tears  thatt  out  thyne  eye 
From  godlie  fountaines  sprynge ; 

Dethe  I  despise,  and  alle  the  power 
Of  Edwazde,  traytour  kynge. 

*^  Whan  through  the  tyrant's  wdcom  means 

I  shall  resigne  my  lyfe, 
The  Oodde  I  serve  wylle  soone  provyde 

For  bothe  mye  sonnes  and  wyfe. 

**  Before  I  sawe  the  lyghtsome  sunne, 

Thys  was  appointed  mee ; 
Shan  mortaU  manne  repyne  or  grudge 

What  Oodde  ord^rnes  to  bee  ? 

^  Howe  oft  ynne  battaile  have'I  stoode, 
Whan  thousands  dy'd  anmnde ; 

Whan  smokynge  streemes  of  crimson  bloode 
Imbiew'd  the  fatten'd  grounde : 

^  Howe  dydd  I  knowe  thatt  ev*ry  darte, 

Thatt  cutte  the  airie  wale, 
Myghte  nott  finde  passage  toe  my  harte. 

And  close  myne  eyes  for  aie  ? 


^  And  shall  I  nowe,  foir  feoe  of  dethe, 
Look  wanne  and  be  dysmayde  ? 

Ne !  fiomm  my  herte  file  childyshe  feere ; 
Bee  alle  the  manne  di^play'd. 

«'  Ah,  godddyke  Henrie ;  Oodde  forefend. 
And  guaide  thee  and  thye  sonne, 

Yff  'tis  hys  wylle ;  but  yff  'tis  nott. 
Why  thenne  hys  wylle  bee  donne. 

^'  My  honest  friende,  my  fiuilte  has  beene 
To  serve  Oodde  and  mye  prynoe ; 

And  thatt  I  no  tyme-server  am. 
My  dethe  wylle  soone  convynee. 

(<  Ynne  Londonne  dtye  was  I  borne. 

Of  parents  of  grete  note ; 
My  fadre  dydd  a  nobile  armes 

EmbluoD  onne  hys  cote : 

*'*■  I  make  ne  doubte  butt  hee  ys  gone, 
Where  soone  I  hope  to  goe ; 

Where  wee  for  ever  shidl  bee  bint, 
From  oute  the  reech  of  woe. 

*'  Hee  taughte  mee  justice  and  the  laws 

M^'yth  pitie  to  unite ; 
And  eke  hee  taughte  mee  howe  to  knowe 

The  wronge  cause  from  the  rygfate : 

''  Hee  taughte  mee  wyth  a  prudent  hande 

To  feede  the  huxwrie  poore, 
Ne  lett  mye  sarvants  osyve  awaie 

The  hungrie  fromm  my  doore: 

**  And  none  can  saye  but  alle  mye  lyfe 

I  have  hjTs  wcvdyes  kept; 
And  summ'd  the  actyonns  of  the  dale 

Edie  nyghte  benne  I  slept. 

^  I  have  a  spouse,  goe  aske  of  her 

Yfflddyl'dherbedde? 
I  have  a  kynge,  and  none  can  hue 

Black  treason  onne  my  hedde. 

*^  Ynne  Lent,  and  onne  the  hblie  eve, 
Fromm  fleshe  I  dydd  refrayne ; 
Whie  should  I  thenne  appeare  dismayM 
To  leave  thys  worlde  of  payne  ? 

^'  Ne,  hapless  Henrie !  I  vejoy^ 

I  shall  ne  see  thye  de^e ; 
Most  willynglie  ynne  thye  just  cbu49 

Doe  1  resign  my  brethe. 

'« Oh,  fickle  people !  rewyn'd  knde! 

Thou  wylt  kenne  peace  ne  moe ; 
Whyle  Ridiard's  sonnes  exalt  themselves, 

Thye  brookes  wythe  bloude  wyll  flowe. 

*^  Sale,  were  ye  tyr'd  of  gocQie  peace, 

And  godlie  Henrie's  reigne, 
Thatt  you  dydd  choppe  your  eaaie  daiet 

For  those  of  bloude  and  peyne  ? 
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*^  Wbatte  thouch  I  onne  a  sledde  be  drawne, 

And  manglBd  by  a  hynde, 
I  doe  defye  the  traytour's  pow*r, 

Hee  caD  ne  hiani  my  mynde; 

*■*  Whatte  chough,  uphoisted  onne  a  pole, 
Mye  Ivmbea  ahaU  lotte  ynne  ayre. 

And  ne  lydie  monument  of  bmsse 

Chaues  Bawdin's  name  shall  bear ; 

"  Yctt  ynne  the  hoUe  book  above, 
Wnyche  tyme  can*t  eate  awaie, 

Thete  wythe  the  sarvants  of  the  IxMrd 
Myv  name  shaD  lyre  for  aie. 

^*  Thenne  welcome  dethe !  for  Ijfe  etcme 

I  leave  thys  mortall  lyfe : ' 
Faxewell  vayne  worlde,  and  all  that's  deare, 

Mye  sonnes  and  bvynge  wyft ! 

*'  Nowe  dethe  as  weloom  to  mee  comes 

As  e*er  the  moneth  of  Male : 
Nor  woulde  I  even  wyshe  to  lyve, 

Wyth  my  dere  wyfe  to  stale." 

Quod  Canynge,  ^^  'Tys  a  goodlie  thynge 

To  bee  prepared  to  die ; 
And  from  thys  worlde  of  peyne  and  giefe 

To  Godde  ynne  Heav'n  to  file.*' 

And  nowe  the  belle  began  to  tdle, 

And  daryonnes  to  sound ; 
Syr  Charles  hee  herde  the  horses  feete 

A  prauncyng  onne  the  grounde : 

And  mst  before  the  officers 

His  lovynge  wjrfe  came  ynne, 
Weepjiige  imfeigned  teen  of  woe, 

Wyth  loude  and  dysmalle  dynne. 

"  Sweet  Florence  I  nowe  I  praie  forbete, 

Ynn  quiet  iett  mee  die ; 
Praie  Oodde  that  ev*ry  Christian  soule 
-  Maye,looke  onne  dethe  as  I. 

«^  Sweet  FloieDce !  why  these  brinie  tecrs  ? 

Theye  waahe  my  soule  awaie, 
And  almost  make  mee  wyiibc  for  lyfb. 

With  thee,  sweete  dame,  to  state. 

'^  'Tyi  butt  a  joumie  I  shalle  goe 

Untoe  the  lande  of  blysse ; 
Nowe,  as  a  proofe  of  husbande's  love, 

Keodve  thys  holie  kysae." 

Thenne  FUnenoe,  fimlfring  ynne  her  saie, 
Tremblynge  these  woidyes  spoke, 

^*  Ah,  cruele  iSiwaide !  bloudie  kynge  t 
Mye  herte  ys  welle  ny^e  broke : 

*^  Ah,  sweete  Syr  Charlea !  why  wylt  diou  goe 
Wythoute  thye  lovynge  wyfe  ? 

The  oruelle  axe  thatt  cuttes  thye  necke, 
Ytte  eke  shaU  ende  mye  lyfe.*' 


And  nowe  the  officer^  came  ynne 

To  brynge  Syr  Charles  awaie, 
Whoe  tumedd  toe  hys  lovynge  wyfe. 

And  thus  to  her  dydd  sue : 

'^  I  goe  to  lyfe,  and  nott  to  dethe ; 

Truste  thou  ynne  Godde  above, 
And  teache  thy  sonnes  to  fear  the  Uorde, 

And  ynne  theyre  hertes  hym  love : 

^*  Teache  them  to  runne  the  uobile  race 

Thatt  I  thevrc  fader  runne ; 
Florence  I  shou'a  dethe  thee  take    adieu ! 

Yee  officers  leade  onne." 

Thenne  Florence  rav*d  as  anie  madde, 

And  dydd  her  tresses  tere ; 
^^  Oh  stale  mye  husbande,  lorde,  and  lyfe  !".^ 

Syr  Charles  thenne  dropt  a  teare. 

*Tyll  tyredd  oute  wythe  ravynge  loude, 

Shec  fellen  onne  the  flore ; 
Syr  Charles  exerted  alle  hys  mygfate. 

And  mardi*d  ftomm  oute  the  dore. 

Uponne  a  sledde  hee  mounted  thenne, 
Wythe  lookes  fulle  brave  and  swete ; 

Lookes  thatt  enshone  ne  moe  concern 
Thanne  anie  ynne  the  strete. 

Before  hym  went  the  counciL-menne, 

Ynne  scarlett  robes  and  golde, 
And  tassils  spanglynge  ynne  the  sunne, 

Muche  glorious  to  behdde : 

The  Freers  of  Seincte  Augustyne  next 

Appeared  to  the  sygfate, 
Alle  dadd  ynne  homelie  russett  weeded, 

Of  godlie  monkysh  plyghte : 

Ynne  dxffraunt  partes  a  godlie  psaume 
Moste  Bweetlie  theye  dyd  chaunt ; 

Behynde  theyte  backes  syx  mynstrelles  came, 
Who  tun*d  the  strungc  bataunt. 

Thenne  fyve-and-twen^  archers  came ; 

Echone  the  bowe  dydd  bende. 
From  rescue  of  Kynge  Henries  fiieods 

Syr  Charles  forr  to  defend. 

Bolde  as  a  lyon  come  Syr  Charles, 
Drawne  onne  a  cloth-layde  sledde. 

Bye  two  blacke  stedes  ynne  tiappynges  white, 
Wyth  plumes  uponne  theyie  hMe : 

Bdiynde  hym  fyve-and-twenty  moe 

Of  ardiers  stionge  and  stoute; 
Wyth  bended  bowe  echone  ynne  hande, 

Marched  ynne.  goodlie  route  f 

Seincte  Jameses  Freers  marched  next, 
Echone  hys  parte  dydd  chaunt ; 

Behynde  theyre  backes  syx  mynstrelles  come. 
Who  tunM  the  strange  bataunt : 
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Thenne  came  the  maior  and  eldermenne, 

Yiine  clothe  of  scaclett  deck't ; 
And  theyre  attendyng  meniie  echone, 

Lyke  easterne  princes  trick*t : 

And  aAer  them,  a  multitude 

Of  citizenns  dydd  thronge  ; 
The  wyndowes  weie  alle  fulle  of  hcdded. 

As  hee  dydd  passe  alonge. 

And  whenne  hee  came  to  the  hyghe  crossc, 
Syr  Charles  dydd  tume  and  saic, 

**•  O  thou  thAtt  savest  manne  fromme  synne, 
Washe  mye  soule  clean  thys  dale  V* 

Att  the  grete  mynater  wyndowe  sat 
The  kjmge  ynne  myckk  state. 

To  see  Chvles  Bawdin  goe  alonge 
To  hys  most  welcom  fate. 

Soone  as  the  sledde  drewe  nyghe  enowe, 
Thatt  Edwarde  hee  mymte  heare. 

The  brave  Syr  Charles  hee  cfydd  stande  uppe, 
And  thus  hys  wordes  declare : 

^^  Thou  seest  me,  £dwaide !  tisytour  vile ! 

Expo8*d  to  infamie ; 
Butt  bee  assured,  disloyall  manne  1 

I*m  greaterr  nowe  thanne  thee. 

*''•  Bje  foole  prooeedyngs,  murdre,  bloude, 
Thou  wearest  nowe  a  crowne ; 

And  hast  appoynted  mee  to  die, 
By  power  nott  thyne  owne. 

'*  Thou  thynkest  I  shall  dye  to^daie; 

I  have  beene  dede  till  nowe, 
And  soone  shall  lyve  to  wear  a  crowne 

For  aie  uponne  my  browe : . 

^  Whylst  thou,  peihappa,  for  som  few  ycares, 

Shalt  rule  thys  fickle  lande, 
To  lett  them  knowe  howe  wyde  the  rule 

'Twixt  kynge  and  tyrant  hande : 

^  Thye  pow*r  unjust,  thou  traytour  slave ! 

Shall  falle  onne  thye  owne  hedde*' — 
Fnrnim  out  of  hearyng  of  the  kynge 

Departed  thenne  the  sledde. 

Kynge  Edwarde*s  soule  rushed  to  hys  face, 

Hee  tumM  his  hedde  awaie, 
And  to  hys  broder  Obucester 

Hee  thus  dydd  speke  and  saie : 

*•*:  To  hym  that  soe-mucfa-dzeaded  dethe 

Ne  ghastlie  terrors  brjrnge, 
Beholde  the  manne !  hee  spake  the  truthe, 

Hee*s  greater  thanne  a  kyngs  !'* 

^'Soeletthymdiel"  Duke  Richarde  sayde ; 

*•*  And  noaye  echone  oure  foes 
Bende  downe  theyre  neckes  to  bloudie  axe, 

And  feede  the  carryon  crowes.** 


And  nowe  the  horses  gentlie  dtewc 

Syr  Charles  uppe  the  hyebe  hyUe ; 

The  axe  dydd  glysteir  ynne  the  sunne. 
His  prctious  bloude  to  ^ylle. 

Syr  Charles  dydd  uppe  the  scaffold  goe. 

As  uppe  a  gilded  caire 
Of  victorye,  bye  valorous  chiefs 

Gayn*d  ynne  the  bloudie  warre : 

And  to  the  people  hee  dyd  sale : 

^^  Beholde  you  see  mee  dye. 
For  servynge  loyally  mye  ky 

Mye  kynge  most  ryg' 

^*  As  longe  as  Edwarde  rules  thys  lande, 

Ne  quiet  you  wyUe  knowe : 
Your  sonnes  and  husbandes  shalle  bee  slayne. 

And  brookes  wythe  bloude  shalk  flowc. 

"  You  leave  your  goode  and  lawfulle  kynge, 

Whenne  ynne  adversitye ; 
Lyke  mee,  untoe  the  true  cause  stycke. 

And  few  the  true  cause  dye.*' 

Thenne  hee,  wyth  preestcs,  uponne  hys  knees, 

A  pray*r  to  Oodde  dyd  make, 
Beseechynge  hym  unto  hymselfe 

Hys  partynge  soule  to  take. 

Thenne,  kneelynge  downe,  hee  layd  hys  hedde 
Most  seerolle  onne  the  blocke ; 

Whyche  fromme  hys  bodie  fayre  at  once 
The  able  heddes-manne  stroke : 

And  oute  the  bloude  beganne  to  flowe, 
And  rounde  the  scanblde  twyne ; 

And  teares,  enow  to  washe't  awaie, 

Dydd  flowe  fiomme  each  mann's  eyne. 

The  bloudie  axe  hys  bodie  fayre 

Ynnto  fome  partes  cutte ; 
And  ev*rye  parte,  and  eke  hys  hedde, 

Uponne  a  pole  was  putte. 

One  parte  dyd  rotte  onne  Kynwulph-hylle, 

One  oone  the  mynster-tower. 
And  one  from  off  the  castle-gate 

The  crowen  dydd  devoure : 

The  other  onne  Seyncte  Powle*s  goode  gate, 

A  dresy  spectacle ; 
Hys  hedde  was  pUcM  onne  the  hyriie  crosse, 

Ynne  hyghe-streete  most  nobile. 

Thus  was  the  ende  of  Bawdin*s  fiiie : 
Oodde  posper  longe  oure  kynge. 

And  granlie  hee  maye,  wyth  Bawdin*8  souley 
Ynne  Heav'n  Goddess  mode  synga  i 


MYNSTRBLLES  SONGE. 

O !  SYVG'E  untoe  mie  roundelale, 

O !  droppe  the  brynie  teavp^  wythe  moe, 
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Daunoe  nc  moe  atte  hallie  dale, 
Lycke  a  rcnnjmge  ry  ver  boc ; 

Mie  love  y*  dedde, 

Oon  to  hys  deatfa-bedde, 

Al  under  the  wyUowe  titee. 

Blacke  hys  cryne  as  the  wyntere  nyghtc, 
Whyte  hys  rode  as  the  sommer  snowe, 
Rodde  hys  face  as  the  momynge  lyghte, 
Cald  he  lyes  ynne  the  grave  belowe ; 

Mie  love  ys  dedde, 

Oon  to  hys  death-bedde, 

Al  under  the  wyUowe  tree. 

Swote  hys  tongue  as  the  throstle's  note, 
Quvcke  ynn  diaunce  as  thought  canne  bee, 
Defe  hys  taboure,  ood^elle  stote, 
O !  hee  lyes  bie  the  wyUowe  tree : 

Mie  love  ys  dedde, 

Oon  to  hys  death-bedde, 

Al  under  the  wyUowe  tree. 

Harke !  the  ravenne  flappes  hys  wynge. 
In  the  briered  deUe  belowe ; 
Harke !  the  detfae-ewle  loude  dothe  synge, 
To  the  nyghte-mares  as  heie  goe ; 

Mie  love  ys  dedde, 

Oon  to  hys  death-bedde, 

Al  under  the  wyUowe  tree. 

See !  the  whyte  moone  sheenes  onne  hie ; 
Whyterre  ys  mie  true  love's  shioude ; 
Whyterre  yanne  the  momynge  skie, 
WhjTtenre  yanne  the  evenynge  doude ; 


Mie  love  ys  dedde, 
Oon  to  hys  death-bedde, 
Al  under  the  wyllow  tree. 

Heere  uponne  mie  true  love's  grave, 
SchaUe  the  baren  fleurs  be  layde, 
Nee  on  haUie  seyncte  to  save 
Al  the  odness  of  a  mayde. 

Mie  love  ys  dedde, 

Oon  to  hys  death-bedde, 

Al  imder  the  wyUow  tree. 

Wythe  my  hondes  I'U  dente  the  brieres 
Rounde  hu  hallie  corse  to  gre, 
Ouphante  fairie,  lyghte  your  fyrcs, 
Heere  mie  bodie  stm  schaUe  bee. 
Mie  love  ys  dedde, 
Oon  to  hys  death-bedde, 
Al  under  the  wyUowe  tree. 

Comme,  wythe  aeoMie-ooppe  and  thome, 
Drayne  mie  hartys  blodde  awaie; 
Lyfe  and  aU  ytCs  goode  I  soome, 
IHunoe  bie  nete,  or  feaste  by  dale. 
Mie  love  ys  dedde, 
Oon  to  hys  death-bedde, 
Al  under  the  wyUowe  tree. 

Waterre  wytches,  crownede  wythe  reytes, 
Bere  mee  to  yer  leathaUe  tyde. 
I  die;  I  comme ;  mie  true  love  waytes. 
Thoe  the  daniieUe  spake,  and  dyed. 
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ODE. 

SEKT    TO    A   FHIEND,   ON    HIS   LEAVING   A   FA- 
VOU&ITE  VILLAGE  IN  HAHPSIIIRE. 

Ah  moum,  thou  lov*d  retreat !  no  more 
Shall  classic  steps  thy  scenes  explore ! 
When  mom*s  pale  rajrs  but  faintly  peep 
0*er  yonder  oak-crownM  airy  steep, 
Who  now  ^all  climb  its  brows  to  view 
The  length  of  landscape,  ever  new. 
Where  summer  flings,  in  careless  pride, 
Her  varied  vesture  rar  and  wide ! 
"Who  mark,  beneath,  each  village-charm. 
Or  grange,  or  ebn-endided  farm : 
The  flinty  dove-cote*s  crowded  roof, 
WatchM  by  the  kite  that  sails  aloof: 
The  tufted  pines,  whose  umbrage  tall 
Darkens  the  long-deserted  hall : 
The  veteran  beedi,  that  on  the  plain 
Collects  at  eve  the  playful  train : 
The  cot  that  smokes  with  early  fire. 
The  low-roofd  fane's  embosom*d  spire ! 

Mlio  now  shall  indolently  stray 
Through  the  deep  forest's  tangled  way ; 
Plc«^M  at  his  custom'd  task  to  find 
The  well  known  hoary-tressed  hind. 
That  toils  with  feeble  hands  to  glean 
Of  withered  boughs  his  pittance  mean ! 
Who  mid  thy  nooks  of  haxel  sit, 
Lost  in  some  melancholy  fit, 
And  listening  to  the  raven's  croak. 
The  distant  flail,  the  falling  oak ! 
Who  through  the  sunshine  and  the  shower, 
Descry  the  rainbow-painted  tower  ? 
Who,  wandering  at  return  of  May, 
Catdi  the  first  cuckoo's  vernal  lay  ? 
Who,  musing  waste  the  sununer  hour, 
Where  high  o'er-arching  trees  embow'r 
The  grassy  lane,  so  rarely  pac'd, 
With  azure  fiowtets  idly  grac'd ! 
Unnotic'd  now,  at  twilight's  dawn 
Returning  reapers  cross  the  lawn ; 
Nor  fond  attention  loves  to  note 
The  wether's  bell  fWvm  folds  remote : 
While,  own'd  by  no  poetic  eye, 
Thy  pensive  evenings  shade  the  sky ! 

For  lo !  the  bard  who  rapture  found 
In  every  rural  sight  or  sound  v 
Whose  genius  warm,  and  judgment  chaste^ 
No  charm  of  genuine  nature  oast ; 
Who  felt  the  Muse's  purest  fires ; 
Far  from  thy  favour'd  haunt  retires : 
Who  peopled  all  thy  vocal  bowers 
With  shadowy  shapes,  and  airy  powers. 

Behold,  a  dread  repose  resumes. 
As  erst,  thy  sad  sequester'd  glooms  ! 


From  the  deep  dell,  where  shaggy  roots 

Fringe  tlfe  rough  brink  with  wreathed  shoots, 

Th'  unwilling  genius  flies  forlorn. 

His  primrose  chaplet  ruddy  torn. 

With  hollow  shriek  th£  nymphs  forsake 

The  pathless  copse,  and  hedge-row  brake. 

Where  the  delv'd  mountain's  headlong  side 

Its  chalky  entrails  opens  wide. 

On  the  green  summit,  ambush'd  high. 

No  longer  echo  loves  to  lie. 

No  pearl-crown'd  maids,  with  wily  look. 

Rise  beckoning  from  the  reedy  brook. 

Around  the  glowworm's  gliounering  bank. 

No  fairies  run  in  fiery  rank ; 

Nor  brush,  half-seen,  in  airy  tread. 

The  violet's  unprinted  head : 

But  fancy,  from  the  thickets  brown. 

The  glades  that  wear  a  conscious  frown. 

The  forest-oaks,  that  pole  and  lone 

Nod  to  the  blast  with  hoarser  tone. 

Rough  glens,  and  sullen  wateifSdls, 

Her  bright  ideal  ofispring  calls. 

So  by  some  sage  inchanter's  spdl, 
(As  old  Arabian  fablers  teH) 
Amid  the  solitary  wild. 
Luxuriant  gardens  gaily  smil'd : 
From  sapphire  roclu  the  fountains  siieam'd^ 
With  golden  fruit  the  branches  beam'd ; 
Fair  forms,  in  every  wooderous  wood. 
Or  lightly  tripp'd,  or  solemn  stood  ; 
And  oft,  retreating  from  the  view, 
Betray'd,  at  distance,  beauties  new : 
While  gleaming  o'er  the  crisped  bowers 
Rich  spires  arose,  and  sparkling  towers. 
If,  bound  on  service  new  to  go, 
The  master  of  the  magic  show 
His  transitory  charm  withdrew. 
Away  th'  illusive  landscape  flew : 
Dun  clouds  obscur'd  the  groves  of  gold. 
Blue  lightning  smote  the  blooming  mould  ; 
In  visionary  ^ory  rear'd, 
The  gorgeous  castle  disappear'd : 
And  a  bare  heath's  unfruitful  plain 
UsuTp'd  the  wizard's  proud  domain. 


SONNETS, 
I. 

WRITTEN  AT   WIN8LADE,   IK  HAMPSBIMS. 

WiNSLADE,  thy  beech-capt  hiDs,  with  waving  grain 
Mantled,  thy  chequer'd  views  of  wood  and  lawn. 
Whilom  cotud  charm,  or  when  the  sradual  dawn 
Gan  the  gray  mist  with  orient  purpk  stain. 
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Or  ereningrgUxiiiBer'd  o*ar  the  folded  fx«in : 
Her  fairest  landacapes  whence  my  Muee  has  drawn, 
Too  free  with  aerr'm  courtly  phrase  to  Ikwn, 
Too  weak  to  try  the  btiakin*s  stately  strain : 
Yet  now  no  more  thy  slopes  of  beedi  and  con. 
Nor  views  invite,  since  he  far  distant  strays, 
With  whom  I  traced  their  sweets  at  eve  and  mom. 
From  Albion  for,  to  cull  Hesperian  bays ; 
In  this  alone  they  please,  however  forlorn. 
That  still  they  can  recal  those  happier  days. 

II. 

OK   BATHItfO. 

When  late  the  trees  were  strinpM  by  winter  pale. 
Young  Health,  a  dryad-maid  in  vesture  green. 
Or  lil^  the  forest's  sUver-quiverM  queen, 
On  airy  uplands  met  the  piercing  ^e ; 
And,  ere  its  earliest  echo  shook  me  vale, 
Watching  the  hunter's  joyous  horn  was  seen. 
But  since;  gay-thron'd  in  fiery  chariot  sheen. 
Summer  has  smote  each  daisy^appled  dale ; 
She  to  the  cave  retires,  high-arch'd  beneath 
The  fount  that  laves  proud  Isis'  towery  brim : 
And  now,  all  glad  the  temperate  air  to  breathe. 
While  cooling  drops  distil  from  arches  dim. 
Binding  her  dewy  locks  with  sedgy  wreath. 
She  sits  amid  the  choir  of  naiads  trim. 

III. 

WRITTEN  IN  A  BLAKK  LEAF   OF  DUODALE's 
MOKA8TICOK. 

Deem  not,  devoid  of  elegance,  the  sage, 
By  fimqr's  genuine  fieelings  unbeguil'd,    • 
Of  paionil  pedantry  the  poring  child ; 
Who  tarns,  of  these  proud  demies,  th'  historic  page, 
Now  sunk  by  time,  and  Henry's  fiercer  rage. 
Think'st  thou  the  warbling  Muses  never  miil'd 
On  his  lone  hours  ?  Ingenuous  views  engage 
His  thou^ts,  on  themes,  uncUssic  falsely  styPd, 
Intent.    While  doister'd  piety  displays 
Her  mouldering  roll,  the  piercing  eye  explores 
New  manners,  and  the  pomp  of  elder  days, 
Whence  culls  the  pensive  bard  his  pictur'd  stores* 
Nor  rough,  nor  bnrxen,  are  the  winding  ways 
Of  hoar  antiquity,  but  strown  with  flowers. 

IV. 

WBITTEK  AT  8TOKEHENGE. 

Thou  noUest  monument  of  Albion's  isle ! 
Whether  by  Merlin's  aid  from  Scythia's  shove 
To  Amber's  fiital  plain  Pendragon  bore. 
Huge  frame  of  giant-hands,  the  mighty  pile, 
T'  entomb  his  Britons  slain  by  Hengist's  guile : 
Or  Druid  priests,  sprinkled  with  human  gore. 
Taught  mid  thy  massy  mate  their  mystic  U/m 
Or  Danish  chiefr,  enrich'd  with  savage  spoO, 
To  victory's  idol  vast,  an  unhewn  shrine, 
Ilear'd  the  rude  he^> :  or,  in  thy  hallow'd  round. 
Repose  the  kings  of  Brutus'  genuine  line; 
Or  nere  those  kings  in  solemn  state  were  crown'd : 
Studious  to  trace  thy  wond'rous  origine. 
We  muse  on  many  an  andcnt  tale.renown'd. 


V. 

WRITTEN   AFTER  SEEING  WILTON-HOUSE. 

From  Pembroke's  princely  dome,  where  mimic  art 
Decks  with  a  magic  hand  the  daisling  bow'rs. 
Its  living  hues  wnere  the  wann  pencu  pours. 
And  breathinff  forms  from  the  rude  marble  start. 
How  to  life's  numbler  teene  can  I  depart  ? 
My  breast  all  glowinff  from  those  gorgeous  tow'rs. 
In  my  low  odl  how  oieat  the  sullen  houis ! 
Vain  the  complaint :  for  fancy  can  impart 
(To  fate  superior,  and  to  fortune's  doom) 
Whate'er  adonis  the  stately-storied  hall : 
She,  mid  the  dungeon's  soUtary  (^oom. 
Can  dress  the  grsoes  in  their  Attic  pall ; 
Bid  the  green  Jandskip's  vernal  beauty  bloom  ; 
And  in  bright  trophies  clothe  the  twilight  walL 

VI. 

TO    HE.    ORAY. 

Not  that  her  blooms  are  mark'd  with  beauty's  hue. 
My  rustic  Muse  her  votive  chaplet  brings ; 
Unseen,  unheard,  O  Orey,  to  thee  she  sings  ! 
While  slowly.pacing  through  the  churchyard  dew, 
At  curfew-time,  beneath  the  dark-green  yew. 
Thy  pensive  genius  strikes  the  moral  strings ; 
Or,  borne  sublime  on  inspiration's  wings, 
Hears  Cambria's  bards  devote  the  dreaSul  due 
Of  Edward's  race,  with  murden  foul  defil'd ; 
Can  aught  my  pipe  to  reach  thine  ear  essay  ? 
No,  ba^  divine  f     For  many  a  care  beguil'd 
By  the  sweet  magic  of  thy  soothing  lay. 
For  many  a  nptur'd  thought,  and  vision  wild, 
To  thee  this  strain  of  gratitude  I  pay. 

VII. 

While  summer  suns  o'er  the  gay  prospect  play'd. 
Through  Surry's  vet dant  scenes,  where  Epsom  spreads 
Mid  intermingling  elms  her  flowery  meads, 
And  Hascombe's  hill  m  towering  groves  srray'd 
Rear'd  its  romantic  steep,  with  mind  serene 
I  joumey'd  blithe.     Full  pensive  I  retuni'd ; 
For  now  my  breast  with  hopeless  passion  burn'd. 
Wet  with  hosr  mists  appeared  the  gaudy  scene, 
Which  late  in  careless  indolence  I  past; 
And  Autumn  all  around  those  hues  had  cast. 
Where  past  delight  my  recent  grief  might  trace. 
Sad  change,  that  nature  a  congenial  gloom 
Should  wear,  when  most,  my  cheeriess  mood  to  chas?, 
I  wish'd  her  green  attiiv  and  wonted  bloom  ! 

Vllf. 

ON   KINO   ARTHUR'S   ROUND   TABLE  AT 
WINCHESTER. 

Where  Venta's  Norman  castle  still  appears, 
Its  lafler'd  hall,  that  o'er  the  grassy  foes. 
And  scatter'd  flinty  fragments  dad  in  moss. 
On  yonder  stdqi  in  naked  state  appears ; 
High-htmg  remains,  the  pride  of  wariike  years. 
Old  Arthur's  bond :  on  the  capacious  round 
Some  British  pen  lias  sketched  the  names  renownV, 
In  marks  obscure,  of  his  immortal  peers. 
Thou^  joio'd  by  magic  skill  with  msny  a  rhyme. 
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The  Druid  fhaac  unhonovr'd  faUa  a  prey 

To  the  slow  vengeance  of  the  wisard  time, 

And  fade  the  British  characten  away ; 

Yet  Spensqr's  page,  that  duuinls  in  vane  tublime 

Those  cfaiefe,  shMl  live  uncotudoua  of  decay. 

IX. 

TO    THE   RIVER   LODOK. 

Ah !  what  a  weary  race  my  feet  have  run. 

Since  first  I  trod  thy  hanks  with  «]deni  cn>wn*d. 

And  thou^t  my  way  was  all  through  (airy  ground. 

Beneath  thy  asure  sky  and  golden  sun : 

Where  first  my  Muse  to  lisp  her  notes  h^gun ! 

While  pensive  memory  traces  hack  the  rvmnd. 

Which  fills  the  varied  interval  hetween ; 

Much  pleasure,  more  of  sorrow,  marks  the  scenes 

Sweet  native  stream !  those  skies  and  suns  so  pure 

No  more  return,  to  cheer  my  evening  road ! 

Yet  still  one  joy  remains,  that  not  obscure, 

Nor  useless,  all  my  vacant  days  have  flowed. 

From  youth^s  gay  dawn  to  manhood*s  prime  mature  \ 

Nor  with  the  Muse^s  laurel  unbesU>w*d. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  DISCONTENT.   1746, 

When  now  mature  in  classic  knowledge, 

The  ioyfiil  youth  is  sent  to  coUege, 

His  father  comes,  a  vicar  plain. 

At  Oxford  bred.lin  Anna's  reign, 

And  thus,  in  form  of  humhle  suitor. 

Bowing,  accosts  a  reverend  tutor. 

'<  Sir,  I'm  a  Olo'stershire  divhie, 

And  this  my  eldest  son  of  nine ; 

My  wife's  ambition  and  my  own 

Was  that  this  child  should  wear  a  gown ; 

I'll  warrant  that  his  good  behaviour 

Will  justify  your  future  favour ; 

And  for  his  parts,  to  tell  the  truth, 

My  son's  a  very  forward  youth  ; 

Has  Horace  all  by  heart — ^you'd  wonder — 

And  mouths  out  Homer's  Greek  like  thunder. 

If  you'd  examine,  and  admit  him, 

A  scholarship  would  nicely  fit  him : 

That  he  succeeds  'tis  ten  to  one ; 

Your  vote  and  interest,  Sir  !"~.'Tis  done. 

Our  pupil's  hopes,  Uiough  twice  defeated, 
Are  widi  a  scholarship  completed  : 
A  scholarship  but  half  maintains, 
And  coUege  rules  are  heavy  diains : 
In  garret  dark  he  smokes  and  puns, 
A  prey  to  discipline  and  duns ; 
Aim  now  intent  <m  new  designs, 
Sijdis  for  a  fellowship — and  fines. 

When  nine  full  tedious  winters  past. 
That  utmost  wish  is  crown'd  at  last : 
But  the  rich  prize  no  sooner  got, 
An|n  he  auwrds  with  his  lot : 
^^  These  fellowships  are  pretty  things. 
We  live  indeed  like  petty  kings : 
But  who  can  bear  to  waste  his  whole  age 
Amid  the  dulness  of  a  college, 
Debarr'd  the  common  joys  of  life. 
And  fov  that  prime  bliss     a  loving  wife ! 


O!  what's  a  table  richly  spmd 

Without  a  woman  at  its  head  I 

Would  some  snug  benefice  but  iUl, 

Ye  feasts,  ye  dinners  1  fiweweU  all ! 

To  ofiioers  I'd  bid  adieu. 

Of  Dean,  Vice  Pres.— of  Bunar  too ; 

Come  joys,  that  rural  quiet  yields. 

Come,  tithes,  and  house,  and  fruitful  fielda ! 

Too  fond  of  freedom  and  of  ease 
A  patron's  vanity  to  please, 
Long  time  he  watches,  and  by  stealth. 
Each  frail  incumbent's  doubtful  health ; 
At  length,  and  hi  his  fortieth  year, 
A  living  drops — two  hundred  dear  ! 
With  breast  eUte  beyond  expression. 
He  huiries  down  to  take  possession. 
With  rapture  views  the  sweet  retreat — 
^'  What  a  convenient  house !  how  neat ! 
For  fuel  here's  sufficient  wood : 
Pray  God  the  oeOazs  may  be  good  I 
The  garden — ^that  must  be  new  plann'd — 
Shall  these  old-iashion'd  yew-trees  stand? 
O'er  yonder  vacant  plot  shall  rise 
The  flow'ry  shrub  of  thousand  dyes : — 
Yon  wall,  that  feels  the  southern  ray. 
Shall  blush  with  ruddy  fruitage  gay : 
While  thick  beneath  its  aspect  warm 
O'er  weH-rang'd  hives  the  bees  shall  swarm. 
From  which,  ere  long,  of  golden  gleam 
Metheglin's  lusdous  juice  shall  stream : 
This  awkward  hut,  o'ergrown  with  ivy, 
We'll  alter  to  a  modem  privy  \ 
Up  yon  green  slope,  of  hazels  trim, 
An' avenue  so  cool  and  dim 
Shall  to  an  arbour,  at  the  end. 
In  spite  of  gout,  entice  a  friend. 
My  predecessor  lov'd  devxition-^ 
But  of  a  garden  had  no  notkm." 

Continuing  this  fantastic  farce  on. 
He  now  commences  country  parson. 
To  make  his  character  entire, 
He  weds— a  cousin  of  the  'squire ; 
Not  over  weighty  in  the  purse, 
But  many  doctors  have  done  wone : 
And  thou^  she  boasts  no  charms  divine. 
Yet  she  can  carve  and  make  birch  wine; 
Thus  flxt,  content  he  Ups  his  banel, 
Eidiorts  his  neighbours  not  to  quarrel; 
Finds  his  churra-wardens  have  disocming 
Both  in  good  liquor  and  good  learning ; 
With  times  his  bams  replete  he  sees. 
And  chuckles  o'er  his  surplice  fees ; 
Studies  to  find  out  latent  duos^ 
And  regulates  the  state  of  pews; 
Rides  a  sleek  mare  with  pur^  housing. 
To  share  tiie  monthly  club's  caroasing  ; 
Of  Oxford  pranks  facetious  tdlls. 
And— but  on  Sundays— hears  no  bells ; 
Sends  presents  of  his  choicest  fruit. 
And  prunes  himself  eadi  sapless  shoot ; 
Plants  cauliflow'rs,  and  boasts  to  letr 
The  earliest  melons  of  the  year; 
Thinks  alteration  chamiing  work  is. 
Kerns  bantam  cocks,  and  feeds  his  tuiksys ; 
BuiMs  in  his  copse  a  fav'rite  bench. 
And  stores  the  pond  with  carp  and  tendi. 
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But  ah!  too Mon  his  thonghdett  bieMt 
By  cares  domestie  is  opprsst ; 
And  a  third  batcher*s  bill,  and  brewing, 
Threaten  inevitable  rain : 
For  children  fresh  expenses  yet. 
And  Dicky  now  for  school  is  fit. 
''  Why  did  I  sdl  my  college  life 
(He  cries)  for  henefiee  and  wife? 
Kctum,  ye  days !  when  endless  pleasure 
I  found  in  reading,  or  in  leisure! 
When  calm  aroutid  the  common  room 
I  puff  M  my  daily  pipe's  perftimc ! 
Bode  for  a  stomach,  and  inspected, 
At  annual  bottlings,  corks  selected : 
And  dinM  untaxM,  untroubled,  under 


The  portrait  of  our  pious  founder ! 

When  impositions  woe  supplyM 

To  light  my  pine — or  soothe  my  pride — 

No  cares  were  men  fbr  forward  peas, 

A  yearly  Jonging  wife  to  please ; 

My  thoughts  no  christening  dinners  crost, 

No  children  cry*d  fbr  butterM  toast ; 

And  eT*ry  night  I  went  to  bed 

Without  a  modus  in  my  head.'* 

Oh !  trifling  head,  and  fickle  heart ! 
ChagiinM  at  whatsoe'er  thou  art ; 
A  dupe  to  fcdlies  yet  untry'd. 
And  sick  of  pleasures  scarce  enjoy*d ; 
Each  prize  possess'd^  thy  transport  ceases, 
And  in  pursuit  alone  it  pie 
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VERSES 

SUPPOSED  TO  BE  WRITTEN  BT  ALEX.  SELKIRK, 
DURIMO  UIS  SOLITARY  ABODE  IN  THE  I8LAKD 
OF   JUAN   FERNANDEZ. 

I  AM  monarch  of  all  I  sunrey, 

My  right  there  is  none  to  dispute ; 
From  the  centre  all  round  to  the  sea, 

I  am  lord  of  the  fowl  and  the  bntle. 
Oh  solitude !  wfaoe  are  the  ehanns 

That  sages  have  seen  in  thy  face  ? 
Better  dwell  in  the  midst  of  alarms 

Than  reign  in  this  hoMbk  phoe. 

I  am  out  of  humanity's  reach, 

I  must  finish  my  journey  akme. 
Never  hear  the  sweet  music  of  speech, 

I  start  at  the  sound  of  my  own. 
The  beasts,  that  roam  oirer  the  plain. 

My  foim  with  indifierence  see ; 
Thev  are  so  unacquaiittsd  wiUi  man. 

Their  tameness  is  shoddng  to  me. 

Society,  friendship,  and  love, 

Divinely  bestowed  upon  man. 
Oh,  had  I  the  wim  or  a  dove, 

How  soon  would  I  taste  you  again  ! 
My  sorrows  I  then  mi^t  assuage 

In  the  ways  of  rdigion  and  truth ; 
Mi^t  leam  from  the  wisdom  of  aae. 

And  be  cheered  by  the  sallies  ofyoath. 

Religion !  what  treasure  Untold 
Resides  in  that  heavenly  word ! 


More  precious  than  silver  and  gold. 
Or  all  that  this  earth  can  aflfoid. 

But  the  sound  of  the  ehureh-goinff  bell 
These  valleys  and  rocks  nev^neard, 

Never  si^ied  at  the  sound  of  a  knell. 
Or  sQuled  when  a  sabbath  appeared. 

Ye  winds,  that  have  made  me  your  sport. 

Convey  to  this  desolate  shore 
Some  cordial  endearing  report 

Of  a  land  I  shall  visit  no  more. 
My  firiends,  do  they  now  and  then  send 

A  wish  or  a  diought  after  me  ? 
O  tell  me  I  yet  have  a  fHend, 

Though  a  ftiend  I  am  never  to  see. 

How  fieet  is  a  glance  of  the  mind ! 

Compared  with  the  speed  of  its  flight. 
The  tempest  itself  lags  behind, 

And  the  swift-winged  snows  of  light. 
When  I  think  of  my  own  native  land. 

In  a  moment  I  seem  to  be  there; 
But  alas !  recollection  at  hand 

Soon  hurries  me  back  to  despair. 

But  the  sea-fowl  is  gone  to  her  nM, 
The  beast  is  laid  down  in  his  lair;     - 

Even  here  is  a  season  of  rest, 
And  I  to  my  cabfai  repahr. 

There's  meecy  in  every  place, 
And  mercy,  encouraging  thou^t ! 

Gives  even  addiction  a  grace, 
And  reconciles  man  to  his  lot 
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ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MRS.  THROCK- 
MORTON'S BULLFINCH 

Yx  nymphs !  if  e*er  your  eyes  were  led 
With  tears  o*er  hapless  favourites  shed, 

O  share  Marians  grief ! 
Her  favourite,  even  in  his  cage, 
(What  will  not  hunger*s  crual  rage  ?) 

Assassined  by  a  thief. 

Where  Rhenus  strays  his  vines  among. 
The  q;g  was  Isiid  from  which  he  sprung. 

And  though  by  nature  mute, 
Or  only  with  a  whistle  blest, 
Well-tau^t  he  all  the  sounds  exprest 

Offlageletorfiute. 

The  honours  of  his  ebon  poll 

Were  brighter  than  the  sleekest  mole : 

His  bosom  of  the  hue 
With  which  Aurora  decks  the  skies, 
When  piping  winds  shall  soon  arise 

To  sweep  up  all  the  dew. 

Above,  below,  in  all  the  house, 
Dire  foe  alike  to  bird  and  mouse. 

No  cat  had  leave  to  dwell ; 
And  Bully's  cage  supported  stood 
On  props  of  smoothest-shaven  wood. 

Iiarge-built  and  latticed  welL 

WelUattioed— but  the  giate,  alas ! 
Not  rough  with  wire  of  steel  or  brass, 

For  Bully's  plumage  sake. 
But  smooth  with  wands  mm  Ouse's  side, 
With  which,  when  neatly  peeled  and  dried, 

The  swains  their  baskets  make. 

^Hght  veiled  the  pole.    All  seemed  secure : 
Wrcn,  led  by  instinct  sharp  and  sure. 

Subsistence  to  provide, 
A  beast  forth-saUied  on  the  scout, 
Long-backed,  long-tailed,  with  whisker'd  moot, 

And  badger-oolouied  hide. 

He,  entering  at  the  study-door, 
Its  ample'area  'gan  explore ; 

And  something  in  the  wind 
Conjectured,  sniffing  round  and  round, 
Better  than  all  the  books  he  found. 

Food  chiefly  for  the  mind. 

Just  then,  by  advene  fate  imprest, 
A  dn>un  disturb'd  poor  Bully's  rest  $ 

In  sleep  he  seemed  to  view 
A  rat,  fast-dinging  to  the  cage. 
And  screaming  at  the  sad  presage. 

Awoke  and  found  it  true. 

For,  aided  both  by  ear  and  soent, 
Ri|^t  to  his  mark  the  monster  went— 

Ah,  Muse !  forbear  to  speak 
Minute  the  horron  that  ensued ; 
|Iis  teeth  were  stroog,  the  cage  was  wood*-. 

He  left  poor  BuUy's  beak. 


He  left  it-Jbut  be  thooU  have  ta'cn  ; 
That  beak,  whence  issued  many  a  strain 

Of  such  mdliflnous  tone, 
Might  have  repaid  him  weU,  I  wote. 
For  silencing  so  sweet  a  throat, 

Fast  set  within  his  own. 

Maria  weeps — the  Muses  mourn—  . 
So,  when  by  Bacchanalians  torn. 

On  Thradan  Hebrus'  side 
The  tree-enchanter  Orpheus  fell ; 
His  head  alone  remained  to  tell 

The  cruel  death  he  died. 


THE  ROSE. 

The  rose  had  been  washed,  just  washed  in  a  ;diowcr. 

Which  Mary  to  Anna  conveyed. 
The  plentiful  moisture  incumbocd  the  flower. 

And  weighed  down  its  beautiful  head. 

The  cup  was  aU  filled,  and  the  leaves  were  all  wet; 

And  it  seemed,  to  a  fanciful  view. 
To  wero  for  Uie  buds  it  had  left  with  regret 

On  the  flouriBhing  bush  whoe  it  grew. 

I  hastily  seised  it,  unfit  as  it  was 
For  a  nosesay,  so  dripping  and  drown'd. 

And  swinging  it  rudely,  too  rudely,  alas ! 
I  snapiwd  It,  it  fell  to  the  ground. 

And  such,  I  exdaimed,  is  the  pitiless  part 

Some  act  by  the  ddicate  mind, 
Rmidless  of  wringing  and  breaking  a  heaK 

Already  to  sorrow  resigned. 

This  elegant  rose,  had  I  shaken  it  less, 
Miffht  have  bloomed  with  its  owner  awliile, 

And  uie  tear,  that  is  wiped  with  a  little  address, 
May  be  followed  periiape  by  a  smile. 


THE  POETS  NEW-YEAR'S  GIFT. 

TO  M&8.  (kOW  LADT)  THROCXMO&TOX. 

Maria  I  I  have  every  good 

For  thee  wished  many  a  time, 
Both  sad,  and  in  a  cheaful  mode, 

But  never  yet  in  thyme. 

To  wish  thee  fidrer  is  no  need. 
More  prudent,  or  move  spri^tly. 

Or  more  ingenious,  or  more  freed 
From  temper-flaws  nnsii^tly. 

What  favour  then  not  yet  poasest 

Can  I  for  thee  requite. 
In  wedded  love  already  Uest 

To  thy  whole  heart's  desire  ? 

None  here  is  happy  but  in  parts 

FuU  bliss  is  bliss  divine; 
There  dwells  some  wish  in  evory  heart, 

And  doubtless  one  in  thine. 
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That  wiah  on  tome  fair  fiiture  day, 
Which  fate  shall  hri^tly  gild, 

('Tis  hlameleM,  be  it  what  it  may) 
I  wish  it  aU  fulfilled. 


PAIRING  TIME  ANTICIPATED. 

A  FABLE. 

I  SHALL  not  ask  Jean  Jaques  Rousseau, 

If  biids  confabulate  or  no  ; 

*T]9  dear  that  they  were  always  able 

To  hold  discourse,  at  least  in  fable ; 

And  e^en  the  child  who  knows  no  better 

Than  to  interpret  by  the  letter 

A  stoiT  of  a  cock  and  bull, 

Alust  have  a  most  uncommon  skull. 

It  chanced  then,  on  a  winter*s  day. 
But  warm,  and  bright,  and  calm  as  May, 
The  birds,  conceiving  a  design 
To  forestall  sweet  St  Valentine, 
In  numy  an  orchard,  copse,  and  grove, 
Assembled  on  affairs  of  love. 
And  with  much  twitter  and  much  chatter, 
Began  to  agitate  the  matter. 
At  length  a  Bullfinch,  who  could  boast 
More  years  and  wisdom  than  Uie  most, 
Entreated,  opening  wide  his  beak, 
A  moment^s  liber^  to  speak ; 
And,  silence  publicly  enjoined. 
Delivered  briefly  thus  his  mind. 

My  friends  !  be  cautious  how  ye  treat 
The  subjec^upon  which  we  meet; 
I  fear  we  shall  have  winter  yet 

A  Finch,  whose  tonsue  knew  no  control, 
With  goldm  wing,  and  satin  pole, 
A  last  year*s  bir^  who  ne^er  had  tried 
What  marriaae  means,  thus  pert  replied. 

Methinks  tne  gentleman,  quoth  uie. 
Opposite  in  the  apple-tree. 
By  his  good  will  would  keep  us  sing^ 
Till  yonder  heaven  and  earth  shall  mingle. 
Or  (which  is  likelier  to  befal) 
Till  death  exterminate  us  all. 
I  marry  without  more  ado. 
My  dear  Dick  Bcdcap,  what  say  you  ? 

Dick  heard,  and  tweedlmg,  ogling,  bridling. 
Turning  short  round,  strutting  and  sideling. 
Attested,  glad,  his  approbation 
Of  an  immediate  conjugation. 
Their  sentiments  so  w^  exprest 
Influenced  miohtily  the  rest. 
All  paired,  and  each  pair  built  a  nest. 

But  though  the  birds  were  thus  in  haste, 
The  leaves  came  on  not  quite  so  fast; 
And  destiny,  that  sometimes  bean 
An  aspect  stem  on  man's  aifiirs. 
Not  attogether  smiled  on  thebs. 
The  wind,  of  late  breathed  gently  forth. 
Now  shifted  east  and  east  by  north ; 
Bare  trees  and  shrubs  but  ill,  you  know. 
Could  shelter  them  from  rain  or  snow; 
Stepping  into  their  nesta,  they  paddled, 
Themsetves  were  chilled,  their  ^ggs  were  addled, 


Soon  every  fkther  bird  and  mother 
Grew  quandscmie,  and  pecked  each  other. 
Parted  without  the  least  regret. 
Except  that  they  had  ever  met. 
And  learned  in  future  to  be  w^ 
Than  to  neglect  a  good  adviser. 

IXSTRUCTIOK. 

Misses !  the  tale  that  I  rekte 
This  lesson  seems  to  carry 

Choose  not  alone  a  proper  mate. 
But  proper  time  to  marry. 


THE  DOG  AND  THE  WATER-LILY. 

NO   FABLE. 

The  noon  was  shady,  and  soft  airs 

Swept  Ouse*s  silent  tide, 
"When,  *scaped  from  literary  cares, 

I  wandered  on  his  side. 

My  spaniel,  prettiest  of  his  race, 

And  high  in  pedigree, 
(Two  nymphs  adorned  with  every  grace 

That  spaniel  found  for  me ;) 

Now  wantoned,  lost  in  flags  and  reeds ; 

Now,  starting  into  sight. 
Pursued  the  swallow  o*er  the  meads 

With  scarce  a  slower  flight 

It  was  the  time  when  Ouse  displayed 

His  lilies  newly  blown ; 
Their  beauties  I  intent  surveyed. 

And  one  I  wishedmy  own. 

With  cane  extended  far  I  sought 

To  steer  it  dose  to  land ; 
But  still  the  prize,  though  nearly  caught. 

Escaped  my  eager  hand. 

Beau  maiked  my  unsuccessful  pains 

With  flxt  considerate  face, 
And  puxiling  set  his  puppy  brains 

To  oompidiend  the  case. 

But  with  a  chirrup  dear  and  strong. 

Dispersing  aU  his  dream, 
I  thence  withdrew,  and  followed  long 

The  winduigs  of  the  stream. 

My  ramble  finish^id,  I  returned, 

beau,  trotting  far  before. 
The  floating  wreath  asain  discerned. 

And  {dunging  left  me  shore. 

I  saw  him  with  that  lily  cropped 

Impatient  swim  to  meet 
My  quick  approach,  and  soon  he  dropped 

The  treasure  at  my  feet. 

Charmed  with  the  si^t,  the  world,  I  cried. 
Shall  hear  of  this  3iy  deed : 
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My  dog  ihall  mortify  tlie  pride 
Of  iiian*8  supoior  breed: 

But  chief  myself  I  will  enjoin. 

Awake  at  duty's  call, 
To  show  a  love  as  prompt  as  thine 

To  Mim  who  gives  me  alL 


THE  POETy  THE  OYSTER  AND  SENSI^ 
TIVE  PLANT, 

Ak  Oyster,  cast  upon  the  shore, 
Was  heard,  though  never  heard  befoce, 
Complaining  in  a  speech  well  worded, 
And  worthy  thus  tp  be  recorded : — 

Ah,  hapless  wretch !  condemned  to  dwell 
For  ever  in  my  native  shell ; 
Ordained  to  move  when  others  please, 
Not  for  my  own  content  or  ease ; 
But  tossed  and  buffeted  about. 
Now  in  the  water  and  now  out 
'Twere  better  to  be  bom  a  stone, 
Of  ruder  shape,  and  feeling  none. 
Than  with  a  tenderness  like  ndne, 
And  sensibilities  so  fine ! 
I  envy  that  unfeeling  shrub. 
Fast-rooted  against  every  mb. 
The  plant  he  meant  grew  not  tar  off^ 
And  felt  the  sneer  with  scorn  enough ; 
Was  hurt,  disgusted,  mortified. 
And  with  asperity  replied. 

When,  cry  the  botanists,  and  stare, 
Bid  plants  called  sensitive  grow  there  ? 
No  matter  when — a  poet's  Muse  is 
To  make  them  grow  just  where  she  chooses. 

You  shapdess  nothing  in  a  dish. 
You  that  arc  but  almost  a  fish, 
1  scorn  your  coarse  insfamatlon. 
And  have  most  plentiful  occasion 
To  wish  myself  the  rock  I  view. 
Or  such  another  dolt  as  you : 
For  many  a  grave  and  learned  derk, 
And  many  a  gay  unletterM  spark. 
With  curious  touch  examines  me^ 
If  I  can  fed  as  well  as  he ; 
And  when  I  bend,  retire,  and  shrink. 
Says— Wdl,  *tis  more  tKan  one  would  think ! 
Thus  life  is  roent  (oh  §c  upon't  !> 
In  being  touched,  and  cryins — ^Don*t. 

A  poet,  in  his  evening  walk, 
0*erheard  and  checked  this  idle  talk. 
And  your  fine  sense,  he  said,  and  yours, 
Whatever  evil  it  endures, 
Deserves  not,  if  so  soon  offended, 
Much  to  be  pitied  or  eommended. 
Disputes,  though  short,  are  fax  too  long, 
Where  both  alike  are  in  the  wrong ; 
Your  feelings,  in  their  ftiU  amount, 
Are  all  upon  your  own  account 

You,  in  your  grotto-work  endosed, 
Complain  of  bemg  thus  exposed ; 
Yet  nothing  feel  in  that  rough  coat, 
Save  when  the  knife  h  at  your  throsit. 


Wherever  driven  by  wfaid  or  tide, 
Exempt  fhm  every  ill  beside* 

And  as  for  you,  my  Lady  Squeamish, 
Who  red^on  every  touch  a  blemish, 
If  all  the  plants,  that  can  be  found 
Embellishing  the  scene  around. 
Should  droop  and  wither  where  they  grow. 
You  would  not  fed  at  all — not  you. 
The  noblest  minds  ifadr  virtue  prove 
By  pity,  sympathy,  and  love : 
These,  these  are  fedings  truly  fine, 
And  prove  their  owner  half  divine. 

His  censure  reached  them  as  he  dealt  it. 
And  each  by  shrinking  showed  he  fdt  it. 


ON  A  GOLDFINCH  STAR  VED  TO  DEA  Til 
IN  HIS  CAGE, 

Time  was  when  I  was  free  as  air. 
The  thistle's  downy  seed  my  fare, 

My  drink  the  morning  dew ; 
I  perehed  at  will  on  everjr  spray, 
My  form  genteel,  my  plumage  gay, 

My  strains  for  ever  new. 

But  gaudy  plumage,  qirightly  stnin. 
And  form  genteel,  were  aS  in  vain. 

And  of  a  transient  date ; 
For  caught  and  caged,  and  starved  to  dcatli. 
In  dying  sighs  my  little  breath 

SocKi  passed  the  wiry  grate. 

Thanks,  gentle  swai^i,  for  all  my  woes, 
And  thanks  for  ttiis  efTectual  dose, 

And  cure  of  every  ill ! 
More  crudty  could  none  express ; 
And  I,  if  you  had  shown  me  less. 

Had  been  your  prisoner  still. 


TRANSLATIONS  FROM  V.  SOURNE. 

THE     OLOW-WOUM. 

Beneath  the  hedge,  or  near  die  stream, 

A  worm  is  known  to  stray ; 
That  shows  by  night  a  lucid  beam. 

Which  disappears  by  day. 

Disputes  have  been,  and  stfll  prevail, 

From  whence  his  ratys  proceed ; 
Some  give  that  hoBour  to  his  tail. 

And  others  to  his  head. 

But  this  is  suie-4fae  hand  of  might, 

That  kindles  up  the  skies. 
Gives  him  a  modicum  of  light 

Proportioned  to  his  sise. 

Perhaps  indulgsnt  nature  meant, 

By  such  a  lamp  bestowed. 
To  bid  the  traveller,  as  he  went 

Be  careful  where  he  trod : 
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Nor  cniah  a  wonn,  whobe  vaeAil  light 
Might  serve,  however  small, 

To  show  B  stumbling-stone  by  night. 
And  save  him  from  a  fall. 

Whate*er  she  meant,  tfaia  truth  divine 

Is  legible  and  plain, 
*Tis  power  almighty  bids  him  shine. 

Nor  bids  him  shine  in  vain. 

Ye  proud  and  wealthy,  let  this  theme 
Teach  humbler  diougfats  to  you, 

Since  such  a  leptile  has  its  gem. 
And  boaats  its  splendour  too. 

THE    JACKDAW. 

There  is  a  bird  who,  by  his  coat. 
And  by  the  hoaneness  of  his  note, 

Mig^t  be  supposed  a  crow ; 
A  great  frequenter  of  the  church. 
Where  bishop-like  he  finds  a  perch. 

And  dormitory  too. 

Above  the  steeple  shines  a  plate. 
That  tums  and  turns,  to  indicate 

From  what  point  blows  the  weather. 
Look  up — ^your  brains  begin  to  swim ; 
*Tis  in  the  clouds— that  pleases  him, 

He  chooses  it  the  rather. 

Fond  of  the  speculative  height, 
Thither  he  whigs  his  idiy  fight. 

And  thence  securely  sees 
The  bustle  and  the  laiee-show 
That  occupy  manldnd  below, 

Secure  and  at  his  ease. 

You  think,  no  doubt,  he  stts  and  mwies 
On  future  broken  bones  and  bruises, 

If  he  should  chance  to  fall. 
No;  not  a  single  thought  like  that 
Employs,  his  philosophic  pate, 

Or  troubles  it  at  all. 

He  sees  that  this  great  roundabout, 
The  world,  with  all  its  motley  rout, 

Church,  army,  physic,  law. 
Its  customs,  and  its  businesses. 
Is  no  concern  at  all  of  his, 

And  says — ^what  says  he  ?-^aw. 

Thrice  happy  bird !  I  too  have  seen 
Much  of  me  vanities  of  men ; 

And,  sick  of  having  seen  'em. 
Would  cheerfully  these  limbs  resign 
For  such  a  pahr  of  wings  as  thme. 

And  such  a  head  be^een  *cm. 

TH£  CRICKET. 

Little  inmate,  full  of  mirth,  ^ 

Chirping  on  my  kitchen  hearth. 
Wheresoever  be  thine  abode, 
Always  harbinger  of  good ! 
Pay  me  for  thy  warm  retreat 
With  a  song  more  soft  and  sweet ; 


In  return  ihou.  shak  leoeive 
Such  a  stiain  aa  I  can  give^ 

Thus  thv  praise  shall  be  exprest. 
Inoffensive,  weleome  guest ! 
While  the  rat  is  on  Uie  scout. 
And  the  mouse  with  curious  snout. 
With  what  vermin  else  faifest 
Every  dish,  and  spofl  the  best ; 
Frisldng  thus  before  the  fire. 
Thou  hast  all  thine  heart's  derire. 

Though  in  voice  and  shape  they  be 
Fonned  as  if  akin  to  thee. 
Thou  surpassest,  happier  far, 
Happiest  grasshoppers  that  are ; 
Thdis  is  but  a  summer's  song, 
Thme  endures  the  winter  Ions, 
Unimpaired,  and  shrill,  and  dear, 
Mdody  tfanmghout  the  year. 

Neither  night,  nor  dawn  of  day. 
Puts  a  period  to  thy  play : 
Sing  then— -and  extend  thy  span 
Far  beyond  the  date  of  man. 
Wretched  man,  whose  yean  are  spent 
In  repining  discontent. 
Lives  not,  aged  though  he  be. 
Half  a  span,  eompar'd  with  thee. 

THE    PARROT. 

In  painted  plumes  superbly  drest, 
A  native  of  the  gorgeous  East, 

By  many  a  bSlow  tost ; 
Poll  gains  at  length  the  British  shore, 
Part  of  the  captain's  predous  store, 

A  present  to  his  toast. 

Belinda's  maids  are  soon  preferred 
To  teach  him  now  and  then  a  word, 

As  Poll  can  master  it ; 
But  'tis  her  own  important  charge 
To  qualify  him  more  at  large, 

And  make  him  quite  a  wit. 

Sweet  Poll !  his  doting  mistress  cries ; 
Sweet  Poll!  the numw Mrd  replies ; 

And  calls  aloud  for  sack. 
She  next  instructs  him  in  the  kiss ;        ^ 
'Tis  now  a  little  one,  like  Miss, 

And  now  a  hearty  smack. 

At  first  he  aims  at  what  he  hears ; 
And,  listening  dose  with  both  his  ears, 

Just  catches  at  the  sound ; 
But  soon  articulates  aloud, 
Much  to  the  amusement  of  the  crowd, 

And  stuns  the  neighbours  round. 

A  querulous  old  woman's  voice 
His  humorous  talent  next  employs ; 

He  scolds  and  gives  the  lie. 
And  now  he  sings,  and  now  is  sick : 
Here  Sally,  Susan,  oome,  come  quick, 

Poor  Poll  is  like  to  die ! 
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BeUnda  and  her  bird !  'lis  me 

To  meet  with  such  a  weU-matcfaed  pair, 

The  language  and  the  tone, 
Each  character  in  evenr  part 
Sustained  with  so  mudi  grace  and  ait, 

And  both  in  unison. 

When  childien  first  begin  to  spell, 
And  stammer  out  a  syllable, 

We  think  them  tedious  creatures ; 
But  difficulties  soon  abate, 
When  birds  are  to  be  taught  to  prate, 

And  women  are  the  teslchen. 


THE   DIVERTIKO 

HISTORY  OF  JOHN  GILPIN, 

SHOWING  HOW   HE   WENT   FABTHER    THAN   HE 
INTENDED,  AND  CAME  SAFE  HOME  AGAIN. 

John  Gilpin  was  a  citizen 

Of  credit  and  ic&own, 
A  train-band  captain  eke  was  he 

Of  fiunous  London  town. 

John  Gflpin^s  spouse  said  to  her  dear, 

Though  wedded  we  have  been 
These  twice  ten  tedious  years,  yet  we 

No  holiday  have  seen. 

To-moROW  is  OUT  wedduig-day, 

And  we  will  then  repair 
Unto  the  Bell  A  Edmonton 

An  in  a  chaise  and  pair. 

My  sister,  and  my  sister's  child. 

Myself,  and  children  three. 
Will  fill  the  chaise ;  so  you  must  ride 

On  horseback  after  we. 

He  soon  replied,  I  do  admire 

Of  womankind  but  <me, 
And  you  are  she,  my  dearest  dear, 

Therefore  it  shall  be  done. 

I  am  a  linen-draper  bold, 

As  an  the  world  doth  know, 
And  my  good  friend  the  calender 

Will  lend  his  horse  to  go. 

Quoth  Mrs.  GUpin,  That's  weU  said ; 

And,  for  that  wine  is  dear, 
We  win  be  furnished  with  our  own, 

Which  is  both  bright  and  dear. 

John  Gilpin  kissed  his  loving  wife ; 

O'erjoyed  was  he  to  find 
That,  though  on  pleasure  she  was  bent, 

She  had  a  frugal  mind. 

The  momhig  came,  the  chaise  was  brought, 

But  yet  was  not  allowed 
To  drive  up  to  the  door,  kst  aU 

Should  say  that  she  was  proud. 


So  three  doon  off  the  chaise  was  stayed, 

Where  they  did  aU  get  in;      . 
Six  precious  souls,  and  an  i 

To  dash  through  thick  i 

Smack  went  the  whip,  round  went  the  wheels. 

Woe  never  folk  so  glad. 
The  stones  did  rattle  underneath. 

As  if  Chtepside  were  mad. 

John  Gilpin  at  his  horse's  side 

Seised  fast  the  flowing  mane, 
And  up  he  got,  in  haste  to  ride. 

But  soon  came  down  again ; 

For  saddle-tree  scarce  reach'd  had  he. 

His  journey  to  begin, 
When,  turning  round  his  head,  he  saw 

Three  customers  come  in. 

So  down  he  came ;  for  loss  of  time. 

Although  it  grieved  him  sore ; 
Yet  loss  St  pence,  fuU  weU  he  knew, 

Would  trouble  him  much  more. 

'Twas  long  before  the  customers 

M^ere  suited  to  their  mind. 
When  Betty  screaming  came  down  stairs, 

«' The  wine  is  left  behind!" 

Good  lack !  quoth  he — ^yet  bring  It  mc, 

Mv  leathern  belt  likewise, 
In  wmch  I  bear  my  trusty  sword 

When  I  do  exercise. 

Now  mistress  GUpin  (careful  soul !} 

Had  two  stone  WUes  found. 
To  hold  the  Uquor  that  she  loved, 

And  keep  it  safe  and  sound. 

Each  bottle  had  a  curling  car, 
Through  which  the  belt  he  drew^ 

And  huns  a  bottle  on  each  side. 
To  nu£e  his  balance  true. 

Then  over  all,  that  he  might  be 

Equipped  from  top  to  toe, 
His  long  red  doak^  weU  brushed  and  neat. 

He  manfuny  did  throw. 

Now  see  him  mounted  once  again 

Upon  his  nimble  steed. 
Fun  slowly  pacing  o'er  the  stones, 

With  caution  and  good  heed. 

But  finding  soon  a  smoother  road 

Beneath  his  wett-^od  feet. 
The  snorting  beast  begsn  to  trot. 

Which  gdled  him  in  his  seat. 

So,  fair  and  softty,  John  he  cried. 

But  John  he  cried  In  vain  i 
That  trot  became  a  gaUop  soon« 

In  spite  of  curb  and  rein. 
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So  stooping  down,  as  needs  he  must 

Who  cannot  sit  upright, 
He  grasped  the  mane  with  boUi  his  hamls, 

And  eke  with  all  his  might. 

His  horse,  who  never  in  that  sort 

Had  handled  been  before, 
What  thing  upon  his  back  had  got 

Did  wonder  more  and  more. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  neck  or  nought ; 

Away  went  bat  and  wig ; 
He  little  dreamt  when  he  set  out, 

Of  running  such  a  rig. 

The  wind  did  bbw,  the  doak  did  fly 

Like  streamer  long  and  gay. 
Till,  loop  and  button  failing  both, 

At  last  it  flew  away. 

Then  might  all  people  well  discern 

The  bottks  he  had  shing ; 
A  bottle  swinging  at  each  side, 

As  hath  beat  said  or  sung. 

The  dogs  did  bark,  the  children  screamed. 

Up  flew  the  windows  all ; 
And  every  soul  cried  out.  Well  done ! 

As  loud  as  he  oould  bawl. 

Awav  went  Oilpin— .who  but  he  ? 

His  fame  soon  spread  around, 
He  carries  weight !  he  rides  a  race ! 

'Tls  for  a  thousand  pound ! 

And  still,  as  fast  as  he  drew  near, 

'Twas  wonderful  to  view 
How  in  a  trice  the  turnpike  men 

Their  gates  wide  open  threw. 

And  now,  as  he  went  bowing  down 

His  reeking  head  full  low, 
The  bottles  twam  beliind  his  back 

Were  shattered  at  a  blow. 

Down  ran  the  wine  into  the  rood. 

Most  piteous  to  be  seen. 
Which  made  his  horse^s  flanks  to  smoke, 

As  th^  had  basted  been. 

But  still  he  seemed  to  carry  weight, 

With  leathern  ginUe  braced ; 
For  all  might  see  the  bottle-necks 

Still  dangling  at  his  waist. 

Thus  aU  through  meny  Islington 

These  gambob  he  did  play. 
Until  he  came  unto  the  Wash 

Of  Ednuttton  so  gay : 

Axid  there  he  threw  the  wash  about 

On  both  sides  of  the  way. 
Just  like  unto  a  trundling  mop, 

Or  a  wUd  gooie  at  play. 


At  Edmonton  his  loving  wife 

From  the  balconv  spied 
Her  tender  husband,  wondering  much 

To  see  how  he  did  ride. 

St^  stop,  John  Gilpin ! — Here's  the  house— 

They  aU  at  once  did  cry ; 
The  dhmer  waits,  and  we  are  tbed : 

Said  Gapm— So  am  I ! 

But  yet  his  horse  was  not  a  whit 

Inclined  to  tarry  there ; 
For  why  ?~his  owner  had  a  house 

Full  ten  miles  off;  at  Ware. 

So  like  an  arrow  swift  he  flew. 

Shot  by  an  archer  strong ; 
So  did  he  fly — which  brings  me  to 

The  middle  of  my  song. 

Away  went  Gilpin  out  of  breath. 

And  sore  against  his  will. 
Tin  at  his  ftiend  the  calender's 

His  horse  at  last  stood  stiU. 

The  calender,  amazed  to  see 

His  neighbour  in  such  trim. 
Laid  down  his  pipe,  flew  to  the  gate. 

And  thus  accosted  him. 

What  new9  ?  what  news  ?  your  tidings  tell ; 

Tell  me  you  must  and  shall — 
Say  whv  btte-headed  you  are  come. 

Or  why  you  oome  at  all  ? 

Now  Gilpm  had  a  pleasant  wit. 

And  loved  a  timely  joke ; 
And  thus  unto  the  calender 

In  meny  guise  he  spoke : 

I  came  because  your  horse  would  come ; 

And,ifIwellforbode, 
My  hat  and  wig  will  soon  be  here — 

They  are  upon  the  road. 

The  calender,  right  gkd  to  And 

His  friend  in  merry  pin, 
Retuined  him  not  a  sh^le  word. 

But  to  the  house  went  in ; 

Whence  straight  he  came  with  hat  and  wig ; 

A  wig  that  flowed  behind, 
A  hat  not  much  the  worse  for  wear, 

Each  comely  in  its  kind. 

He  held  them  up,  and  in  his  turn 

Thus  showed  his  ready  wit, 
Myhead  is  twice  as  big  as  yours. 


Aynead  ii 
Theythi 


lerefbre  needs  must  fit 


But  let  me  scrape  the  dirt  away 
That  hangs  upon  your  face ; 

And  stop  and  eat,  for  well  you  may 
Be  in  a  hungry  case. 
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Said  John,  it  is  mv  wedding^y, 
And  all  the  world  would  stare 

If  wife  should  dine  at  £dmonton, 
And  1  should  dine  at  Ware. 

So-tuning  to  his  hone,  he  said, 

I  am  in  haste  to  dine ; 
'Twas  for  your  pleasure  you  came  here. 

You  shflJl  go  back  for  mine. 

Ah  luckless  speech,  and  bootless  boast ! 

For  which  he  paid  full  dear : 
For,  while  he  spake,  a  braying  ass 

Did  sing  most  loud  and  dear ; 

Whereat  his  hone  did  snort,  as  he 

Had  heard  a  Hon  roar. 
And  galloped  off  with  all  his  might. 

As  he  had  done  before. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  and  away 

Went  Oilpin^s  hat  and  wis. 
He  lost  them  sooner  than  at  fint. 

For  why  ? — they  were  too  big. 

Now  mistress  Gilpin,  when  she  saw 

Her  husband  posting  down 
Into  the  country  far  away, 

She  pulled  out  half  a  crown ; 

And  thus  unto  the  youth  she  said. 
That  drove  them  to  the  Bdl, 

This  shall  be  youn  when  you  bring  back 
My  husband  safe  and  well. 

The  youth  did  ride,  and  soon  did  meet 

John  coming  back  amain ; 
Whom  in  a  trice  lie  tried  to  stop, 

By  catching  at  his:  rein ; 

But  not  performing  what  he  meant. 
And  gladly  would  have  done, 

Tiie  fiighted  steed  he  frighted  more, 
And  made  him  faster  run. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  and  away 

Went  posUboy  at  his  heels. 
The  posUboy*s  bone  right  glad  to  miss 

The  lumbering  of  the  wheds. 

Sixgendemen  upon  the  road 

T^us  seeing  Gilpin  fly. 
With  post-boy  scampering  in  the  rear, 

They  raisea  the  hue  and  cry  :— 

Stop  thief!  stop  thief !— a  highwayman  ! 

Not  one  of  them  was  mute  ; 
And  all  and  each  that  paned  that  way 

Did  join  hi  the  punoit. 

And  now  the  turnpike  gates  agidn 

Flew  open  in  short  space; 
The  tdU-men  thinUng  as  before 

That  Gilpin  rode  a  rac& 


And  so  he  did,  and  won  it  too, 

For  he  got  flnt  to  town ; 
Nor  stopped  till  where  he  had  got  up 

He  did  again  get  down. 

Now  let  us  sing,  long  live  the  king. 

And  Gilpin  long  live  he ; 
And,  when  he  next  doth  ride  abroad, 

May  I  be  there  to  see ! 


ON  RURAL  SIGHTS  AND  SOUNDS, 

The  nunc  sleeps  sweetly,  hired  to  watdi  the  sick, 
\lliom  snoring  she  disturbs.    As  sweetly  he. 
Who  ■quits  the  coach-box  at  die  midnight  hoar 
To  sleep  within  the  carriage  more  secuie, 
His  legs  depending  at  the  open  door. 
Sweet  sleep  enjoys  the  curate  in  his  desk. 
The  tedious  cector  drawling  o'er  his  head ; 
And  sweet  the  clerk  bdow.    But  neither  sleep 
Of  laiy  nurse,  who  snoves  the  sick  man  dead. 
Nor  his,  who  quits  the  box  at  midnight  hoar 
To  slumber  in  the  carriage  more  secure, 
Nor  sleep  enjoyed  by  curate  in  his  desk. 
Nor  yet  the  doatings  of  the  deric,  are  sweet. 
Compared  with  the  repose  the  so£s  yields. 

On  may  I  live  exempted  (while  I  live 
Guildess  of  pampered  appetite  obeeene) 
From  pangs  arthritic,  that  infest  the  toe 
Of  libertine  excess.    The  80&  suits 
The  gouty  Ihnb,  'tis  true ;  but  gouty  limb, 
Thon^  on  a  sola,  may  I  never  feel : 
For  I  have  loved  the  rural  walk  throng  laaes 
Of  glassy  swarth,  dose  cropt  by  nibbling  sheep, 
And  skirted  thick  with  intertexture  firm 
Of  thorny  boughs ;  have  loved  die  rural  walk 
O'er  hills,  thrmigh  valleys,  and  by  riven*  brink. 
E'er  since,  a  truant  boy,  I  passed  my  bounds 
To  enjoy  a  ramble  on  the  banks  of  Thames ; 
And  sdU  remember,  nor  without  regret 
Of  houn  that  sorrow  since  has  mudi  endeared ; 
How  oft,  my  slice  of  pocket  store  consumed. 
Still  hungering,  pennyless,  and  far  from  home, 
I  fed  on  scarlet-liips  and  stony  haws, 
Or  blushing  crabs,  or  berries,  that  imboss 
The  bramble,  black  as  jet,  or  sloes  austere. 
Hard  fare !  but  such  as  boyish  appetite 
Disdains  not ;  nor  the  palate,  uAdepraved 
By  culinary  arts,  unsavory  deems. 
No  sofa  then  awaited  my  return ; 
Nor  sofii  then  I  needed.    Yondi  repain 
His  wasted  spirits  quickly,  by  long  toil 
Incurring  short  fatigue ;  and,  though  our  yesfes. 
As  life  dedines,  spm-  rapidly  away, 
And  not  a  year  but  pilfen  as  he  goes 
Some  youthiiil  grace,  that  aoe  wmild  gM^y  Ivep, 
A  toodi  or  auburn  lock ;  aiM  by  \ 


Their  length  and  colour  ftwn  the  locks  diey  spare; 

The  elastic  spring  of  an  unwctried  fboc, 

That  mounts  the  stile  with  ease,  or  leaps  the  fence, 

That  play  of  Iuqos,  inhaling  and  again 

Respiring  fredy  die  fresh  air,  that  makes 

Swift  pace  or  stem  ascent  no  toil  to  me, 

Mine  have  not  pilfered  yet ;  nor  yet  impaired 
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IVIy  rdUh  of  fur  prospect ;  scenes  that  soothed 
Or  charmed  me  young,  no  longer  young,  I  find 
Still  soothing,  and  of  power  to  charm  me  stilL 
A.nd  witness,  dear  companion  of  my  walks, 
Whose  aim  this  twentieth  winter  I  perceive 
Past  locked  in  mine,  widi  pleasure  such  as  love, 
Confirmed  by  long  experience  of  thy  worth 
A.nd  well^tiied  virtues,  could  alone  inspired- 
Witness  a  joy  that  thou  hast  doubled  long. 
Thou  knowest  my  praise  of  nature  most  sincere. 
And  that  my  raptures  are  not  conjured  up 
To  serve  occasions  of  poetic  pomp. 
But  genuine,  and  art  partner  of  them  all. 
How  oft  upon  yon  eminence  our  pace 
Has  slackened  to  a  pause,  and  we  have  borne 
The  ruffling  wind,  scarce  conscious  that  it  blew, 
While  adnuration,  feeding  at  the  eye. 
And  still  unsated,  dwelt  upon  the  soene. 
Thence  with  what  pleasure  have  we  just  discerned 
The  distant  plou|^  still  moving,  and  beside 
His  labouring  team,  that  swerved  not  from  the  track. 
The  study  swain  diminished  to  a  boy ! 
Here  Ouse,  slow  winding  through  a  level  plain 
Of  n»acicus  meads  with  cattle  spnnlded  o  ck. 
Conducts  the  eye  alttng  his  sinuous  course 
Delighted.    Tboe,  fast  rooted  in  their  bank, 
Stand,  never  overlooked,  our  favourite  elms, 
That  screen  the  heidsmaa^s  solitary  hut ; 
While  far  beyond,  and  overihwart  the  stream 
That,  as  with  mriten  gkiM,  inlays  the  vale. 
The  sloping  land  reoeoes  into  th^  clouds ; 
Displaying  on  its  varied  side  the  grace 
Of  Wge^iow  beauties  numberless,  square  tower. 
Tall  spire,  from  which  the  sound  of  cneerful  beUs 
Just  undulates  upon  the  listening  ear. 
Groves,  heaths,  and  smoking  villages,  remote. 
Scenes  must  be  beautiful,  which  daily  viewed 
Please  daily,  and  whose  novelty  survives 
Long  knowledge  and  the  scrutiny  of  years ; 
Praise  justlv  due  to  those  that  I  describe. 

Nor  rural  sights  alone,  but  rural  sounds, 
Exhilarate  the  spirit,  and  restore 
The  tone  of  languid  Nature.    Mi^ty  winds. 
That  sweep  the  skirtiof  some  far-s[^eading  wood 
Of  ancient  giowth,  make  music  not  unlike 
The  dash  of  ocean  on  his  winding  shoro. 
And  lull  the  spirit  while  they  fill  the  mind ; 
Unnumbered  branches  waving  in  the  blast. 
And  all  their  leaves  fast  fluttering,  all  at  once. 
Nor  less  composure  waits  upon  the  rosK 
Of  distant  floods,  or  on  the  softer  voice 
Of  neighbouring  fountain,  or  of  lills  that  slip. 
Through  the  dot  rock,  and,  chiming  as  they  fall 
Upon  loose  pebbles,  lose  thonselves  at  leogtti 
In  matted  grass,  that  with  a  livelier  green 
Betrays  the  secret  of  their  silfint  course. 
Nature  inanimate  employs  sweet  sounds, 
But  animated  nature  sweeter  still. 
To  soothe  and  satisfy  the  human  esr. 
Ten  thousand  warblen  dieer  the  day,  and  one 
The  livelong  night :  nor  thcae  alone,  whose  notes 
Nice-fln^ei'd  art  must  emulate  in  vain. 
But  cawing  rooks,  and  kites  that  swim  sublime 
In  still  repeated  chdea,  screaming  loud. 
The  jay,  the  pie,  and  even  the  boding  owl. 
That  hidls  the  rising  moon,  have  eharnis  for  me* 


Sounds  inharmonious  hi  themselves  and  harsh. 
Yet  heard  in  scenes  where  peace  for  ever  reigns, 
And  only  there,  please  highly  for  their  sake. 


ON  THE  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY. 

Hekce  the  declivity  is  sharp  and  short. 
And  such  the  re-^wcent ;  between  them  weeps 
A  little  naiad  her  impoverished  um 
All  summer  long,  which  winter  fills  again. 
The  folded  gates  would  bar  my  progress  now. 
But  that  ^e  lord  of  this  enclosed  donesne. 
Communicative  of  the  good  he  owns. 
Admits  me  to  a  share;  the  guildess  eye 
Commits  no  wrong,  nor  wastes  what  it  enjoys. 
Refreshing  change !  where  now  the  bhudng  sun  ? 
By  short  transition  we  have  lost  his  glare. 
And  steppM  at  once  into  a  cooler  dime. 
Ye  fallen  avenues  I  once  more  I  mourn 
Your  fate  unme&ted,  once  men  rejoice 
That  yet  a  remnant  of  3rour  race  survives. 
How  airy  and  how  light  the  graceful  arch. 
Yet  awful  as  the  consecrated  roof 
Re-echoing  pious  anthems !  while  beneath. 
The  chequered  earth  seems  restless  as  a  flood 
Brushed  by  the  wind.    So  sportive  is  the  light 
Shot  through  the  boughs,  it  dances  as  they  dance. 
Shadow  and  sunshine  intenningling  quick. 
And  darkening  and  enlightening,  as  the  losves 
Play  wanton,  every  moment,  every  spot 

And  now,  with  nerves  new-fanuxd  snd  spirila  cheered^ 
We  tread  the  wilderness,  whose  well-roUed  walks, 
With  curvature  of  slow  and  easy  sweep-* 
Deception  innocent— give  ample  space 
To  narrow  bounds.    The  grove  recdves  us  next ; 
between  the  upright  shafts  oi  whose  tall  elms 
We  may  discern  the  thresher  at  his  task. 
Thump  after  thump  resounds  the  constant  flail. 
That  seems  to  swins  uncertain,  and  yet  falls 
Full  on  the  destined  ear.    Wide  flies  the  chaflT, 
The  rustling  straw  sends  up  a  frequent  mist 
Of  atoms,  sparkling  in  the  noon-day  beam. 
Come  hither,  ye  that  press  your  beds  of  down. 
And  sleep  not:  see  hnn  sweating  o'er  his  bread 
Before  he  eats  it — 'Tis  the  prinud  curse. 
But  softened  into  mercy ;  made  the  pledge 
Of  cheerful  days,  and  nights  without  a  groan. 

By  oeasdess  action  all  that  is  subsists^ 
Constant  rotation  of  the  unwearied  whed 
That  Nature  rides  upon  maintains  her  health. 
Her  beauty,  her  fertilitv.    She  dreads 
An  instant's  pause,  and  lives  but  wfaSe  she  moves. 
Its  own  levolvency  upholds  the  world. 
Wuids  from  all  quarten  agitate  the  air, 
And  flt  the  limpid  dement  for  use, 
Else  noxious ;  oceans,  rivers,  lakes,  and  streama, 
All  fed  the  freshening  impulse,  and  ace  deansed 
By  restless  undulation :  even  the  oals. 
Tnrives  by  the  rude  concussion  of  the  storm : 
He  seems  indeed  indignant,  and  to  fisd 
The  impression  of  the  blast  with  proud  disdahi. 
Frowning,  as  if  in  his  unconsdous  arm 
He  hdd  the  thunder :  but  the  monarch  owes 
His  firm  stability  to  what  he  seoms. 
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More  fixed  bdow,  the  more  disturbed  above. 
The  law  by  which  all  creatuRs  else  are  bound 
Binds  man,  the  lord  of  aU.    Himself  derives 
No  mean  advantsge  from  a  kindred  cause ; 
From  strenuous  toil  his  hours  ei  sweetest  ease. 
The  sedentary  stretch  their  lazy  length 
MHien  custom  bids,  but  no  refreshment  find. 
For  none  they  need :  the  languid  eye,  the  cheek 
Deserted  of  its  bloom,  the  flacdd,  shrunk, 
And  withered  musde,  and  the  vapid  soul, 
Reproadi  their  owner  with  that  love  of  rest 
To  which  he  forfeits  even  the  rest  he  loves. 
Not  sudi  Ae  alert  and  active.    Measure  life 
By  its  true  worth,  the  comforts  it  afibrds, 
And  theirs  alone  seems  worthy  of  the  name. 
Good  health,  and,  its  associate  in  the  most, 
Good  temper;  spirits  prompt  to  undertake, 
And  not  soon  spent,  though  in  an  arduous  task ; 
The  powers  of  fancy  and  strong  thought  are  theirs ; 
Even  age  itself  seems  privileged  in  them 
With  dear  exemption  from  its  own  defects. 
A  sparkling  eve  beneath  a  wrinkled  front 
The  veteran  shows,  and,  gracing  a  gray  beard 
With  youthful  smiles,  descends  toward  the  grave 
Sprightly,  and  old  almost  without  decay. 

Like  a  coy  maiden,  ease,  when  courted  most, 
Farthest  retires — an  idol,  at  whose  shrine 
Who  ofrenest  sacrifice  are  favoured  least 
The  love  of  Nature,  and  the  scenes  she  draws. 
Is  Nature's  dictate.    Strange !  there  should  be  fbund, 
Wlio,  self-imprisoned  in  their  proud  saloons, 
Renounce  the  odours  of  the  open  field 
For  the  nnsoented  fictions  of  the  loom ; 
Who,  satisfied  with  only  pencilled  scenes. 
Prefer  to  the  perfonnanoe  of  a  Gkid 
The  inferior  wonders  of  an  artist's  hand ! 
Lovely  indeed  the  mimic  works  of  art ; 
But  Nature's  works  far  lovelier.    I  achnire, 
None  more  admires,  the  painter's  magic  skill, 
.  "Who  shows  me  that  which  I  shall  never  see, 
Conveys  a  distant  country  into  mine. 
And  throws  Italian  light  on  English  walls ; 
But  imitative  strokes  can  do  no  more 
Than  please  Ac  eye — sweet  Nature's  every  sense. 
The  air  salubrious  of  her  lofty  hills. 
The  dieering  fragrance  of  her  dewy  vales, 
And  music  of  her  woods — ^no  works  of  man 
May  rival  these,  these  aU  bespeak  a  power 
Peculiar,  and  exdusivdy  her  own. 
Beneath  the  open  sky  she  spreads  the  feast; 
'Tis  free  to  all — ^'tis  every  day  renewed ; 
Who  scorns  it  starves  deservedly  at  home. 
He  does  not  scorn  it,  who,  imprisoned  long 
In  some  unwholesome  dungeon,  and  a  prey 
To  sallow  sidmess,  which  the  vapours,  dank 
And  clammy,  of  liis  dark  abode  have  bred. 
Escapes  at  last  to  liberty  and  light : 
His  diedE  recovers  soon  its  healthful  hue ; 
His  eye  rdumines  its  extmguished  fires ; 
He  walks,  he  leaps,  he  runs — is  winged  with  joy, 
And  liots  in  the  sweeta  of  everv  bre^. 
He  does  not  soom  it,  who  has  long  endured 
A  fever's  agonies,  and  fed  on  drugs. 
Nor  yet  the  mariner,  his  blood  inflamed 
With  acrid  salts ;  his  very  heart  athirst 
To  gaae  at  Nature  in  her  green  amy. 


Upon  the  ship's  tall  side  he  stands,  possessed 
With  visions  prompted  by  intense  desire: 
Fair  fidds  i^ipear  bdow,  such  as  he  li^ 
Far  distant,  such  as  he  would  die  to  find— 
He  seeks  them  headlong,  and  is  seen  no  more. 

The  spleen  is  sddom  fdt  where  Flora  reigns  ; 
The  lowering  eye,  the  petulance,  the  finown. 
And  sullen  sadness,  that  o'ershade,  distort. 
And  mar,  the  face  of  beauty,  when  no  cause 
For  such  hmneasunible  woe  appears, 
These  Flora  banishes,  and  gives  the  frdr 
Sweet  smiles,  and  bloom  less  transient  than  her  own. 
It  is  the  constant  revolution,  stale 
And  tasteless,  of  the  same  repeated  jojrs, 
That  pafls  and  satiates,  and  makes  languid  life 
A  pedlar's  pack,  that  bows  the  bearer  down. 
Health  sufos,  and  the  spirits  ebb,  the  heart 
Recoils  from  its  own  choice — at  the  full  feast 
Is  famished— finds  no  music  in  the  song. 
No  smartness  in  the  jest;  and  wooden  why. 
Yet  thousands  still  desire  to  journey  on. 
Though  halt,  and  weary  of  the  path  tfa^  tread. 
The  paralytic,  who  can  hold  her  cards, 
But  cannot  pby  them,  borrows  a  friend's  hand 
To  deal  and  shuffle,  to  divide  and  sort 
Her  ming^  suits  and  sequences ;  and  sits, 
Spectetress  both  and  spectade,  a  sad 
Aiod  nlent  cypher,  while  her  proxy  plays. 
Others  are  dragged  into  the  crowded  room 
Between  supporters,  and,  once  seated,  sit. 
Through  downright  inability  to  rise, 
TiU  the  stout  bearers  lift  the  corpse  again. 
These  speak  a  loud  memento.    Yet  even  tibese 
Themsdves  love  life,  and  ding  to  it,  as  he 
That  overhangs  a  torrent  to  a  twig. 
They  love  it,  and  yet  loathe  it ;  fear  to  die, 
Yet  scorn  the  purposes  for  which  tbey  live. 
Then  wherefore  not  renounce  them  ?  No — ^tlie  dread, 
The  slavish  dread  of  solitude,  that  breeds 
Refiection  and  remorse,  the  fear  of  shame, 
And  their  inveterate  habits,  all  frjrbid. 
Whom  call  we  gay  ?  That  honour  has  been  long 
The  boast  of  mere  pretenders  to  the  name. 
The  innocent  are  gay — ^the  lark  is  gay. 
That  dries  his  feathers,  saturate  with  dew. 
Beneath  the  rosy  doud,  wliile  yet  the  beams 
Of  day-spring  overshoot  his  humble  nest : 
The  peasant  too,  a  witness  of  his  song, 
llimself  a  songster,  is  as  gay  as  he. 
But  save  me  fhim  the  gaiety  of  those. 
Whose  head-aches  nail  them  to  a  noon-day  bed  7 
And  save  me  too  from  theirs,  whose  haggard  eyes 
Flash  desperation,  and  betray  their  pangs 
For  property  stripped  off  by  oud  chance ; 
From  gaiety,  that  fills  the  bones  with  pain. 
The  mouth  with  blasphemy,  the  heart  with  woe. 

The  earth  was  made  so  various,  that  die  mind 
Of  desultory  man,  studious  of  change, 
And  pleased  with  novdty,  might  be  indulged. 
Prospects,  however  lovdy,  may  be  seen 
Till  half  their  beauties  fade;  the  weaiy  sialit, 
Too  well  acquainted  with  thdr  smilea,  slims  off 
Fastidious,  seeking  leas  familiar  scenes. 
Then  snug  enclosures  in  the  didtered  vale, 
Where  fic^uent  hedges  intercept  the  eye, 
Ddigfatusi  happy  to  renoonoe  awhile^ 
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Not  WDieleM  of  iti  dwniu,  what  itiU  we  love, 
Ttwt  tuch  thort  ibaence  may  endear  it  more. 
Then  fotwta.  or  the  savage  rock,  may  please. 
That  hides  the  sea-mew  in  his  hoUow  defts 
Above  the  reach  of  man.    His  hoary  head, 
CoDspicaoiu  many  a  league,  the  mariner  . 
Bound  bomewaid,  and  in  hope  already  there. 
Greets  with  three  cheers  exulting.    At  his  waist 
A  girdle  of  half-withered  shrubs  he  diows, 
And  at  his  feet  the  baffled  billows  die. 
The  common,  overgrown  with  fern,  and  rough 
With  prickly  gone,  that  shapeless  and  deformed. 
And  dangerous  to  the  touch,  has  yet  its  bloom. 
And  deda  itadf  with  ornaments  of  gold. 
Yields  no  unpleasinff  ramble ;  there  the  turf 
Smells  fresh,  and  ridi  in  odoriferous  herbs 
And  fungous  fruits  of  earth,  regales  the  sense 
With  luxury  of  unexpected  sweets. 

There  often  wanders  one,  whom  better  days 
Saw  better  dad,  in  doak  of  satin  trimmed 
With  lace,  and  hkt  with  splendid  riband  bound. 
A  serving  maid  was  she,  and  fell  in  love 
With  one  who  left  her,  went  to  sea,  and  died. 
Her  fancy  followed  him  through  foamins  waves 
To  distant  shores ;  and  she  would  sit  ana  weep 
At  what  a  sailor  suflfers ;  fancy  too, 
Delusive  most  wher^  warmest  wishes  are, 
Would  oft  antidpate  his  glad  return. 
And  dream  of  transports  m  was  not  to  know. 
She  heard  the  doleftil  tidings  of  his  death — 
And  never  smiled  again !  and  now  she  roams 
The  dreary  waste;  there  spends  the  Uvdong  day. 
And  there,  unless  iHien  diarity  forbids. 
The  Uvdong  niaht.    A  tattered  apron  hides, 
Worn  as  a  doak,  and  hardlv  hides,  a  gown 
Alore  uttered  still ;  and  both  but  ill  conceal 
A  bosom  heaved  with  never-ceasing  sighs. 
She  begs  an  idle  pin  of  all  she  meets, 
And  hoards  them  in  her  sleeve ;  but  needful  food. 
Though  pressed  with  hunger  oft,  or  oomelier  dothes, 
Thou£^  pinched  with  cold,  asks  nevex— Kate  is 
1  see  a  column  of  slow-xisiog  smc^Ee  [crazed. 

O*ertop  the  lofty  wood,  that  skirts  the  wild. 
A  vagabond  and  useless  tribe  there  eat 
Their  miserable  meoL    A  kettle,  dung 
Between  two  poles  upon  a  stick  transverse, 
Recdves  the  mond — flesh  obscene  of  dog. 
Or  vermin,  or  at  best  of  cock  purloined 
From  his  accustomed  perch.    Hard-fitting  race ! 
Thev  pick  their  ftul  out  of  every  hedge, 
MHuch,  kindled  with  dry  leaves,  just  saves  unquenched 
The  s]^  of  life.    The  sportive  wfaid  blows  wide 
Thenr  fluttering  rags,  and  shows  a  tawny  skin. 
The  vdhun  of  the  pedigree  they  daim. 
Great  skill  have  they  in  palmistry,  and  more 
To  conjure  dean  away  the  gold  they  touch, 
Conveying  worthless  dross  into  its  place ; 
Lioad  whin  they  beg,  dumb  onlv  when  they  steal. 
Strange !  that  a  creature  ratiomo,  and  cast 
In  human  nxKdd,  should  bmtalise  by  choice 
HIa  nature;  and,  ihough  capable  of  arts 
By  which  the  world  might  profit  and  hunsdf, 
Sdf-biyiished  from  society,  prefer 
Sncfa  squalid  sloth  to  honourable  toil ! 
Yet  even  thoe,  though  feigning  sickness  oft 
They  swaUie  the  fordiead,  drag  the  limping  limb, 


And  vex  their  flesh  with  artificial  sores,    - 

Can  change  thdr  whine  into  a  mirthful  note., 

When  safe  occasion  offers ;  and  with  dance, 

And  music  of  the  bladder  and  the  bag. 

Beguile  their  woes,  and  make  die  woods  resound. 

Sudi  hedth  and  gaiety  of  heart  enjoy 

The  housdess  rovers  of  the  sylvan  world ; 

And,  breathing  wholesome  air,  and  wandering  much. 

Need  other  phydc  none  to  bed  the  efiecta 

Of  loathsome  diet,  penury,  and  cdd. 

Blest  he,  though  undistmguiahed  from  the  crowd 
By  wealth  or  dignity,  who  dwdls  secure, 
Where  man,  by  nature  fierce,  has  laid  aside 
His  fierceness,  having  learai^  though  dow  to  learn. 
The  manuers  and  the  arts  of  dvil  life. 
His  wants  indeed  are  many ;  but  supply 
Is  obvious,  placed  within  the  easy  reach 
Of  temperate  wishes  and  industrious  hands. 
Here  vmue  thrives  as  in  her  proper  soQ; 
Not  rude  and  surly,  and  beset  widi  Aoms, 
And  terrible  to  sight,  as  when  she  springs 
(If  eVr  she  spring  spontaneous)  in  remote 
And  barbarous  dimes,  where  ndence  prevaQs, 
And  Btrengtib  ia  lord  of  all^  but  gentle,  kind. 
By  culture  tamed,  by  liberty  refi«riied. 
And  all  her  fruits  by  radiant  truth  matured. 
War  and  the  chase  engross  the  savage  whole; 
War  followed  for  revenge,  or  to  supplant 
The  envied  tenants  of  some  happier  gpot : 
The  chase  for  sustenance,  preoirious  trust ! 
His  hard  condition  with  severe  constraint 
Binds  all  his  faculties,  forbids  all  growth 
Of  wisdom;  proves  a  sdiool,  in  which  he  leams 
Sly  circumvention,  unrdenting  hate. 
Mean  sdf.4ittadmient,  and  scsice  aught  beside. 
Thus  frffe  the  diivering  natives  of  the  north. 
And  thus  the  rangers  Sf  the  western  world. 
Where  it  advances  far  into  the  deep. 
Towards  die  Antarctic.    Even  the  fitvoured  isles 
So  latdv  found,  dthough  the  constant  sun 
Cheer  all  their  seasons  with  a  grateful  smile. 
Can  boast  but  little  virtue;  and  inert 
Throu^  plenty,  lose  in  morals  what  they  gain 
In  manners— victims  of  luxurious  ease. 
These  therefore  I  can  pity,  placed  remote 
From  all  that  sdence  traces,  art  invents. 
Or  insphation  teaches ;  and  enclosed 
In  boundless  oceans  never  to  be  passed 
By  navigators  uninformed  as  thqr, 
Or  ploughed  periiaps  by  British  bark  again : 
But  £ur  beyond  the  rest,  and  with  moat  cause 
Thee,  genUe  savage !  whom  no  love  gf  thee 
Or  thine,  but  cunodty  perhaps. 
Or  dse  vain  glory,  prompted  us  to  draw 
Forth  from  thy  native  bowers,  to  show  thee  here 
With  what  superior  skill  we  can  abuse 
The  gifts  of  Providence,  and  squander  life. 
The  dream  is  past;  and  thou  hast  found  agahi 
Thy  cocoas  and  bananas,  palms  and  yams,      [found 
And  homestall  thatched  with  leaves.    But  hast  thou 
Thdr  former  charms  ?    And  having  seen  our  state, 
Our  palaces,  our  ladies,  and  our  pomp 
Of  equipue,  our  gard^  and  our  snorts. 
And  heard  our  music ;  are  thy  simple  friends. 
Thy  shnple  fare,  and  all  thy  plain  delights. 
As  dear  to  thee  as  once  ?  And  have  thy  joys 
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Lost  nothing  by.oomiHtfiBon  with-onn? 
Rude  as  thpu  art,  (for  we  letumed  thee  rade 
And  ignonmt,  except  of  outwaid  show) 
I  cannot  thmk  thee  yet  lo  doll  of  heait 
And-spodtlett)  as  never  to  regret 
Sweets  tasted  here,  and  left  as  soon  as  known. 
Methinks  I  see  thee  straying  on  the  beadbi. 
And  asking  of  the  surge,  tbst  bathes  thy  foot. 
If  ever  it  Ium  washed  our  distant  shore. 
I  see  thee  weep,  and  thine  are  honest  tears, 
A  patrk>t*s  for  his  country :  thou  art  sad 
At  thought  of  her  fbrlom  and  abject  state, 
From  which  no  power  of  thine  can  raise  her  up: 
Urns  Fancy,  paints  thee,  ffid  though  apt  to  eic, 
Perhaps  errs  little  when  she  paints  thee  thus. 
She  tells  me,  too,  tfa«t  duly  every  mom' 
Thou  dimb^st  the  mountain  top,  with  eager  eye 
Exploring  far  and  wide  the  watory  waste 
For  sight  of  ship  ftom  England.    Every  speck 
Seen  in  the  dim  horizon  turns  thee  pale 
With  conflict  of  contending  hopes  and  fears ; 
But  comes  at  last  the  dull  and  dusky  eve, 
And  sends  thee  to  thy  cabin,  well  prenpared 
To  dream  all  night  of  what  the  day  denied. 
Alas  !  expect  it  not    We  found  no  bait 
To  tempt  us  in  thy  country.    Doii^  go^xl) 
Disinterested  good,  is  not  our  trade. 
We  travel  fisr,  'tis  true,  but  not  for  nought ; 
And  must  be  bribed  to  compass  earth  again 
By  other  hopes  and  ridier  fhiits  than  yours. 

But  though  true  worth  and  virtue  in  the  mUd 
And  genial  soil  oTcultivated  life 
Thrive  roost,  and  may  peAaps  thrive  only  there, 
Yet  not  in  cities  oft:  in  proud  and  gay 
And  gain^evoted  cities.    Thither  flow, 
As  to  a  common  and  most  noisome  sewer, 
The  dregs  and  ftculence  of  every  land. 
In  cities,  foul  example  on  most  minds 
Begets  its  likeness.    Rank  abundance  breeds 
In  gross  and  pampered  cities  sloth  and  lust, 
And  wantonness  and  gluttonous  excess. 
In  cities,  vice  is  hidden  with  most  ease. 
Or  seen  with  least  reproach ;  and  virtue,  taught 
By  frequent  lapse,  can  hope  no  triumph  there 
Beyond  the  achievement  of  successful  flight. 
I  do  confess  them  nurseries  of  the  arts. 
In  which  they  flourish  most ;  where,  in  the  beams 
Of  warm  encouragement,  and  in  the  eye 
Of  public  note,  they  readi  their  perfect  siae. 
Such  London  is,  by  taste  and  wealth  proclaimed 
The  fairest  capital  of  all  the  world, 
By  riot  and  incontinence  the  worst. 
There^  touched  by  Reynolds,  a  dull  blank  becomes 
A  ludd  mirror,  in  which  Nature  sees 
AH  her  reflected  features.    Bacon  there 
Gives  more  than  female  beauty  to  a  stone, 
And  Chatham's  eloquence  to  marble  lips. 
Nor  does  the  chisel  occupy  slone 
The  powers  of  sculpture,  but  the  style  as  much ; 
Each  province  of  her  art  her  equal  care. 
With  nice  incision  of  her  guided  steel 
She  ploughs  a  bnuen  field,  and  clothes  a  soil 
So  sterile  with  what  charms  soe'er  she  will. 
The  richest  scenery  and  the  loveliest  forms. 
Where  finds  Philosophy  her  eagle  eye, 
Witli  wWch  she  gazes  at  yon  burning  disk 


Undazsled,  and  detects  and  eoonis  his  spots? 
In  London.    Where  her  implements  exact, 
With  which  she  calculates,  computes  and  soma. 
All  distance,  motion,  magnitude,  and  now 
Measures  an  atom,  siid  now  girds  a  world  ? 
In  London.    Where  has  commerce  sudi  a  inart» 
rich,  so  thronged,  so  drained,  and  so  supplied. 
As  London— opulent,  enlsiged,  and  still 
Increasing,  London?  Babylon  of  old 
Not  more  the  glorv  of  the  earth  than  she, 
A  more  accomplished  world's  chief  glory  now. 

She  has  her  praise.    Now  mark  a  spot  or  two» 
That  so  much  beauty  would  do  well  to  purge ; 
And  show  this  queen  of  cities,  that  so  fair 
May  yet  be  foul ;  so  witty,  yet  not  irise. ' 
It  is  not  seemly,  nor  df  good  report. 
That  she  is  slack  in  discipline;  more  prompt 
To  avenge  than  to  prevent  the  breadi  of  law : 
That  ahe  is  rigid  in  denouncing  death 
On  petty  roblMrs,  and  indulges  life 
And  liberty,  and  oft-times  honour  too, 
To  peculators  of  the  public  gold ; 
That  thieves  at  home  must  hang ;  but  he  tint  puts 
Into  his  overgoiged  and  bloated  purse 
The  wealth  S  Indian  provinces,  escapes. 
Nor  is  it  well,  nor  can  it  come  to  good, 
That,  through  profane  and  infidel  contempt 
Of  holy  writ,  she  has  presumed  to  annul 
And  abrogate,  as  rouiidly  as  she  may, 
The  total  ordinance  and  will  of  God ; 
Advancing  fSuhion  to  the  post  of  truth. 
And  centering  all  authority  in  modes 
And  customs  of  her  own,  till  Sabbath  rites 
Have  dwindled  into  unrespected  forms, 
And  knees  and  hassocks  are  weO-ni^  divorced. 

God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town. 
What  wonder  then  that  health  and  virtue,  gifbs 
That  can  alone  make  sweet  the  bitter  draught 
That  life  holds  out  to  all,  should  most  abound 
And  least  be  threatened  in  the  fields  and  groves  ? 
Possess  ys  therefore,  ye  who,  borne  about 
In  chariots  and  sedans,  know  no  fatigue 
But  that  of  idleness,  and  taste  no  scenes 
But  such  as  art  contrives,  possess  ye  still 
Your  element ;  there  only  can  ye  s^iine ; 
There  only  minds  like  yours  can  do  no  harm. 
Our  groves  were  planted  to  console  at  noon 
The  pensive  wanderer  in  their  shades.    At  eve 
The  moon-beam,  sliding  softly  in  between 
The  sleeping  leaves,  is  all  the  %ht  diey  wish. 
Birds  warbling  all  the  music.    We  can  spare 
The  splendour  of.  your  lamps ;  they  but  eclipse 
Our  softer  satellite.    Your  songs  confound 
Our  more  harmonions  notes :  me  thrush  departs 
Scared,  and  the  offended  nightingale  is  mute. 
There  is  a  public  mischief  in  your  mirth ; 
It  pkgues  vour  country.    Folly  such  as  yours. 
Graced  with  a  sword,  and  worthier  of  a  fan. 
Has  made,  what  enemies  could  ne'er  have  done, 
Our  arch  of  empue,  stedfast  but  f&t  you, 
A  mutilated  structure,  soon  to  fall. 


COWPER. 


VANITY  OF  HUMAN  PURSUITS. 

I  WAS  a  stricken  dfser,  that  left  the  herd 
Long  since ;  with  many  an  airow  deep  infixt 
My  panting  side  was  chaiged,  when  1  withdrew 
To  seek  a  tianquil  death  in  distant  shades. 
There  was  I  found  by  one,  who  had  himself 
Been  him  by  the  ardiers.    In  his  side  he  bore, 
And  in  his  hands  and  feet,  the  cruel  scan. 
With  gentle  force  soliciting  the  darts. 
He  drew  them  forth,  and  healed,  and  bade  me  live. 
Since  then,  with  few  associates,  in  remote 
And  silent  woods  I  wander,  far  from  those 
My  former  partners  of  the  peopled  scene ; 
With  few  associates,  and  not  wishing  more. 
Hoe  muicfa  I  ruminate,  as  much  -I  may. 
With  other  views  of  men  and  manners  now 
Than  once,  and  otfaen  of  a  life  to  come. 
I  see  that  all  are  wanderers,  gone  astiay- 
Each  in  his  own  delusions;  they  are  lost 
In  chase  of  fancied  happiness,  still  wooed 
And  never  won.    Drnm  aflter  dream  ensues ; 
And  still  they  dieam  that  tbey  shall  still  succeed. 
And  still  are  disappointed.    Rings  the  wolrld 
With  the  vain  stir.    I  sum  up  half  mankind. 
And  add  two  thirds  of  the  xcsnaining  half. 
And  find  the  total  of  their  hopes  and  fears 
Dreams,  empty  dreams.     The  million  flit  as  gay 
As  if  created  only  like  the  fly 
That  spreads  his  motley  wings  in  the  eye  of  noon. 
To  sport  their  season,  and  be  seen  no  more. 
The  rest  aie  sober  dreamers,  grave  and  wise. 
And  pregnant  with  discoveries  new  and  rare. 
Some  write  a  nanative  of  wars,  and  feats 
Of  heroes  little  known,  and  call  the  rant 
A  history :  describe  thejnan,  of  whom 
His  own  coevals  took  but  little  note. 
And  paint  his  person,  character,  and  views. 
As  they  had  known  him  from  his  mother's  womb. 
They  disentangle  firnn  the  puzzled  skein. 
In  which  obscurity  has  wrapped  them  up, 
The  threads  of  politic  and  shrewd  design 
That  ran  through  all  his  purposes,  and  charge 
His  mind  with  meanings  that  he  never  had,     . 
Or  having,  kept  concealed.    Some  drill  and  bore 
The  solid  earth,  and  from  the  strata  there 
Extract  a  register,  by  which  we  learn. 
That  He  who  made  it,  and  revealed  its  date 
To  Moses,  was  mistaken  in  its  age. 
Some,  more  acute,  and  more  industirious  still, 
Contrive  creation ;  travel  nature  up 
To  the  sharp  peak  of  her  miblimest  height. 
And  tcU  us  whence  the  stars ;  why  some  are  fixed, 
And  planetary  some ;  what  gave  them  first 
.  Rotation ;  from  what  fountain  flowed  their  light. 
Great  contest  follows,  and  much  learned  dust 
Involves  the  oombatants ;  each  claiming  truth, 
And  truth  discilaiming  both.    And  dius  they  spend 
The  little  wick  of  life's  poor  shallow  lamp 
In  playing  txidcs  with  nature,  giving  laws 
To  distant  worlds,  and  trifling  in  their  own. 
I8*t  not'a  pity  now,  that  tickling  rheums 
Should  ever  tease  the  lungs,  and  blear  the  sight 
Of  oracles  like  these  ?  Great  pity  too. 
That  having  wielded  the  elements,  and  built 


A  thousand  syatani,  each  In  lus  own  way, ' 
They  should  go  out  in  fume,  and  lie  forgot  ? 
Ah !  what  is  ufe  thus  spent  ?  and  what  are  they 
But  frantic,  who  thus  spend  it  ?  all  for  smokc-l 
Etenity  for  bubbles  proves  at  last 
A  sensdess  bargain.    When  I  see  such  games 
Played  by  the  creatores  of  a  Power,  who  swears 
That  he  will  judge  the  earth,  and  call  the  fool 
To  a  sharp  reckoning  that  has  lived  in  vain ; 
And  when  I  weigh  this  seeming  wisdom  well. 
And  prove  it  in  the  infallible  lesidt 
So  hdlow  and  so  frdse— I  feel  my  heart 
Dissolve  in  pity,  and  account  the  kained, 
If  this  be  leandng,  moat  of  all  deceived. 
Great  crimes  alarm  the  consdenee,  but  it  sleeps 
While  thoughtful  man  is  planaibly  amused ; 
Defend  me  therefore,  common  sense,  say  I, 
From  reveries  so  airy;  from  the  toil 
Of  dropping  buckets  into  empty  wells. 
And  growing  old  in  drawing  nothing  up ! 

'Twere  well,  says  one  sage  erudite,  profound, 
Terribly  arched  and  aquiline  his  nose. 
And  overbuilt  with  most  impending  brows, 
'Twere  well,  could  you  pennit  the  world  to  live 
As  the  world  pleases.    What's  the  world  to  you  ? 
Much.    I  was  bom  of  woman,  and  drew  milk 
As  sweet  as  charity  from  humaii  breasts* 
I  think,  articulate,  1  laugh  and  weqi. 
And  exercise  aU  frmctions  of  a  man. 
How  then  should  I  and  any  man  that  lives 
Be  strangers  to  each  other  ?  Pierce  my  vein. 
Take  of  the  crimson  stream  meandering  there. 
And  catechise  it  well ;  apply  thy  glass, 
Search  it,  and  prove  now  if  it  be  not  blood 
Congenial  with  thine  own :  and,  if  It  .be. 
What  edge  of  subtlety  canst  thou  suppose 
Keen  enough,  wise  and  skilful  as  thou  art. 
To  cut  the  link  of  brotherhood  by  which 
One  common  Maker  bound  me  to  the  kind  ? 
True ;  I  am  no  proficient,  I  confess. 
In  arts  like  yours.    I  cannot  call  the  swift 
And  perilous  lightnings  from  the  angry  clo>ids, 
And  bid  them  hide  themselves  in  earth  beneath ; 
I  cannot  analyze  the  air,  nor  catch 
The  parallax  of  yonder  luminous  point. 
That  seems  half  quenched  in  the  immense  abyss : 
Such  powers  I  boast  not ; — neither  can  I  rest 
A  silent  witness  of  the  headlong  rage. 
Or  heedless  folly,  by  which  thousands  die. 
Bone  of  my  bone,  and  kindred  souls  to  mine. 

God  never  meant  that  man  should  scale  the  heavens 
By  strides  of  human  wisdom.    In  his  works 
Though  wondrous,  he  commands  us  in  his  Word       • 
To  seek  him  rather,  where  his  mercy  shines. 
The  mind  indeed,  enlightened  from  above. 
Views  him  in  all ;  ascribes  to  the  grand  cause 
The  grand  efl*ect;  acknowledges  with  joy 
His  manner,  and  with  rapture  tastes  his  style. 
But  never  yet  did  philosophic  tube. 
That  brings  the  planets  home  unto  the  eye 
Of  observation,  and  discovers,  else 
Not  visible,  his  family  of  worlds, 
Discover  Him  that  rules  them ;  such  a  veil 
Hangs  over  mortal  eyes,  blind  from  the  birth. 
And  dark  in  things  divine.     Full  often,  too. 
Our  wayward  intellect,  the  more  wc  learn 
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Of  Dfttme,  OTfltlaoki  her  Aathor  mone ; 
Fran  infltninicntal  cauies  proud  to  dxaw 
CondasioiiB  lelzognde,  and  mad  mistake. 
But  if  hla  Woid  once  teach  us,  shoot  a  nj 
Through  all  the  heart**  dark  chamhcn,  and  reveal 
Truths  undiacenied  but  by  that  holy  light, 
Then aU  isplain.    Philoaophjr,  bi^tiied 
In  the  pure  fountain  of  eternal  love, 
Has  eyes  indeed;  and  viewing  all  she  sees 
As  meant  to  indicate  a  God  to  man, 
Gives  him  his  praise,  and  forfeits  not  her  own. 
Ifearning  has  botne  sudi  fruit  in  other  days 
On  aU  her  branches:  piety  has  found 
Friends  in  the  friends  of  sdenoe,  and  true  prayer 
Has  flowed  from  lips  wet  with  Castalian  dews. 
Such  was  thy  wisdom,  Newton,  childlike  sage ! 
Sagacious  reader  of  tlw  woria  cf  God, 
And  in  his  Word  sagacious.    Such  too  thine, 
Milton,  whose  genius  had  angelic  wings, 
And  fed  on  manna !  And  such  thine,  in  whom 
Our  British  Themis  gloried  with  just  cause. 
Immortal  Hale !  for  deep  discernment  praiKd, 
And  sound  intqpity,  not  more  than  fomed 
For  sancdty  of  manncn  wndefiled. 


THE  WINTER  EVENING. 

Ha&j:  !  'tis  the  twanging  ham  o*er  yonder  bridge. 
That  with  its  wearisome  but  needfbl  length 
Bestrides  the  wintry  flood,  in  whidi  the  moon 
Sees  her  unwrinkled  face  reflected  brisht  ;— 
He  comes,  tlie  herald  of  a  noisy  world,  [locks ; 

With  spattered  boots,  strapped  waist,  and  froaen 
News  from  all  nations  lumboing  at  his  back. 
True  to  his  charge,  the  close-pa&ed  load  behind. 
Yet  careless  what  he  brings,  his  one  concern 
Is  to  conduct  it  to  the  destined  inn ; 
And,  having  dropped  the  expected  bag,  pass  on. 
He  whistles  as  he  goes,  light-hearted  wretch ! 
Cold  and  yet  cfaeemil :  messenger  of  grief 
Perhaps  to  diousands.  and  of  joy  to  some ; 
To  him  indiflerent  whether  grief  or  joy. 
Houses  in  ashes,  and  the  fall  of  stocks. 
Births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  epistles  wet 
With  tears,  that  trickled  down  me  writer's  cheeks 
Fast  as  the  periods  from  his  fluent  quiU, 
Orxhaiged  with  amorous  siehs  of  absent  swains. 
Or  nymphs  responsive,  equuly  affect 
His  horse  and  him,  unoonsdous  of  them  alL 
But  O  the  important  budget !  ushered  in 
With  such  heart-shaking  music,  who  can  say 
What  arc  its  tidings  ?  l^ve  our  troops  awaked  ? 
Or  do  they  still,  as  if  with  opium  drugged. 
Snore  to  the  murmurs  of  the  Atlantic  wave  ? 
Is  India  free  ?  and  does  she  wear  her  plumed 
And  jewdled  turban  with  a  smile  of  peace. 
Or  do  we  grind  her  still  ?  The  grand  debate^ 
The  popular  harangue,  the  tart  reply. 
The  logic,  and  the  wisdom,  and  the  wit,  ^ 
And  t£  loud  hai^ — I  long  to  know  them  all ; 
I  bum  to  set  the  miprisoned  wranglers  ftecy 
And  give  them  voice  and  utterance  once  again. 
Now  sthr  the  fire,  and  dose  the  shutters  tut. 
Let  fall  the  curtains,  wheel  the  sofa  round, 


And  wtiSk  the  bubbling  ti^  lond-httB^g  am 

Throws  op  a  steamy  ouomn,  and  die  cnna. 

That  cheer  but  not  mebiiate,  wait  on  eadi. 

So  let  us  wdoome  peaoefrJ  evening  in. 

Not  such  his  even&g,  who  with  diining  fiiOB 

Sweata  fai  the  crowded  theatre,  and,  squeeaed 

And  bored  with  elbow-points  through  both  his  aides, 

Ottt-soolds  the  ranting  actor  on  the  stage : 

Nor  his,  who  patient  stands  tOl  his  foet  throb. 

And  his  head  thumpe,  to  feed  upon  the  breath 

Of  patriots,  bursting  with  heroic  rsge. 

Or  plsfCTPffl,  all  tranquillity  and  smiles^ 

This  folio  of  four  pages,  happy  work  1 

Whidi  not  ev*n  critics  critidae;  thatholda 

Inquisitive  attention,  while  I  read. 

Fast  bound  in  chains  of  silenoe,  whidi  the  fiur. 

Though  doquent  themsdves,  yet  fesr  to  bnidc ; 

What  is  it,  but  a  map  of  busy  life, 

Its  fluctuations,  and  its  vast  concerns  ? 

Here  runs  the  mountainous  and  oaggy  ridge 

That  tempts  ambition.    On  the  summit  see 

The  seals  of  office  glitter  in  his  ejres  $ 

He  dunbs,  he  pants,  he  grasps  them  I  At  his  heda. 

Close  at  his  beds,  a  demagogue  ascends. 

And  with  *  dexterous  jerk  soon  twists  him  down. 

And  wins  them  but  to  lose  them  in  hb  turn. 

Here  rills  of  oily  doquenoe  in  soft 

Meanders  lubricate  the  course  they  take; 

The  modest  speaker  is  adiamed  and  grieved 

To  engross  a  moment's  notice,  and  yet  bcga, 

Begs  a  propitious  ear  fior  his  poor  thooghta. 

However  trivial  all  that  he  oonodvea. 

Sweet  bashfulness !  it  daims  at  least  this  pniae. 

The  dearth  of  information  and  good  aenae 

That  it  foretells  us,  always  comes  to  pass. 

Cataracts  of  dedsmation  thunder  here ; 

There  forests  of  no  meaning  spread  the  page^ 

In  which  all  comprdienaion  wanders  lost ; 

While  fields  of  pleasantry  amuse  us  there, 

With  merry  descants  on  a  nation's  woes. 

The  rest  appears  a  wilderness  of  stranoe 

But  m_  confusion ;  roses  for  the  cheocs, 

And  lilies  for  the  brows  of  faded  age, 

Teeth  for  the  toothless,  ringlets  for  the  bald. 

Heaven,  earth,  and  ocean,  plundered  of  their  sweets, 

Nectareous  essences,  Olympian  dews. 

Sermons,  and  dty  feasts,  and  favourite  aisi^ 

Ethereal  journeys,  submarine  ezploitii, 

And  Katterfdto,  with  his  hair  on  end 

At  his  own  wonders,  wondering  for  his  bread. 

*Tis  pleasant  through  the  loopJioles  of  retreat 
To  peep  at  such  a  world ;  to  see  the  stir 
Of  the  great  Babd,  and  not  fod  the  oowd; 
To  hear  the  roar  she  sends  throu^  all  her  gaftea 
At  a  safe  distance,  where  the  dving  sound 
Falls  a  soft  murmur  <m  the  uninjwed  ear. 
Thus  sitting,  and  surveying  thus  at  ease 
The  gilobe  and  its  concerns,  I  seem  advanced 
To  some  secure  and  more  than  mortal  hd^it. 
That  liberates  and  exempta  me  from  them  alL 
It  turns  submitted  to  my  view,  turns  round 
With  all  its  generations;  I  bdiold 
The  tumult,  and  am  stiU.    The  sound  of  war 
Has  lost  its  terrors  ere  it  reaches  me; 
Grieves,  but  alarms  me  not.    I  mourn  the  piide 
And  avarice,  that  make  man  a  wolf  to  man  ; 
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Hew  the  fldnt  edioof  thoie  bnien  throat* 
By  which  he  speaks  the  hmguage  of  hU  heait. 
And  sigh,  but  never  tremble  at  the  sound. 
He  travds  and  expatiates,  as  the  bee 
From  flower  to  flower,  bo  he  from  Umd  to  land ; 
The  mannas,  customs,  policy,  of  all 
Pay  contribution  to  the  store  he  gleans ; 
He  sucks  intelligence  in  ereiy  dtoie, 
And  spreads  the  honey  of  his  deep  research 
At  his  return — a  ridi  repast  for  me. 
He  travels,  and  I  too.    1  tread  his  deck, 
Ascend  his  topmast,  through  his  peering  eyes 
Discover  countries,  with  a  kindred  heart 
Sufe  his  woes,  and  diare  in  his  escapes ; 
While  fimcy,  like  the  finger  of  a  dodc. 
Runs  the  great  cbcuH,  aA  is  still  at  home. 

O  Winter !  ruler  of  the  inverted  year. 
Thy  scattered  hair  with  sleeulike  ashes  filled. 
Thy  breath  congealed  upon  thy  lips,  thy  cheeks 
Itinged  with  a  beard  made  white  with  other  snows 
Than  those  of  age,  thy  forehead  wrapt  in  clouds, 
A  leafless  bran^  thy  sceptre,  and  thy  throne 
A  sliding  car,  indebted  to  no  wheels. 
But  urged  by  storms  along  its  slippery  way, 
I  love  Siee,  all  unlovely  as  thou  seem^st. 
And  dreaded  as  thou  art  1  Thou  hdld'st  the  sun 
A  prisoner  in  the  yet  undawning  east, 
Shortening  his  journey  between  mom  and  noon. 
And  hurrying  him,  impatient  of  his  stay, 
jDown  to  the  rosv  west;  but  kindly  still 
Compensating  his  loss  with  added  hours 
Of  social  convene  and  instructive  ease. 
And  ffathering,  at  short  notice,  in  one  group 
The  family  dispersed,  and  fixing  thou^t. 
Not  less  dispersed  by  daylight  and  its  carei. 
I  crown  thee  king  of  intimate  delists. 
Fire-side  enjoyments,  home-bom  hsppiness, 
And  all  the  comforts  that  the  lowly  roof 
Of  undisturbed  retirement,  and  the  hours 
Of  long  uninterrupted  evening,  know. 
No  ratuing  wheels  stop  short  before  these  gates; 
No  powdml  pert  proficient  in  the  art 
Of  sounding  an  alarm,  assaults  these  doon 
Tin  the  street  rinos ;  no  stationary  steeds 
Cough  their  own  knell,  whOe,  heedless  of  the  sound, 
The  silent  drde  hn  themaelves,  and  quake: 
But  here  the  needle  plies  its  busy  task. 
The  pattern  grows,  the  weU-depieted  flower, 
Wrou^t  patiently  into  the  snowy  lawn. 
Unfolds  its  bosom ;  buds,  and  leaves,  and  sprigs, 
And  ending  tendrils,  gmcefiiUy  disposed, 
FoDow  the  nimble  finger  of  the  fair ; 
A  wreath,  that  cannot  fiide,  of  flowers,  that  blow 
With  most  success  when  all  besides  decay. 
The  poet's  or  historian's  page  by  one 
Made  vocsl  for  the  amusement  of  the  rest ; 
The  spriffhtly  lyre,  whose  treasure  of  sweet  sounds 
The  toudi  firam  many  a  trembling diord  sludEcs  out; 
And  the  clear  voice  symphonious,  yet  distinct. 
And  in  the  charming  strife  triumphant  still ; 
Beguile  the  night,  ud  set  a  keener  edse 
On  female  industry :  the  tlireaded  sted 
Flies  swifUy,  and  unfelt  the  task  proceeds. 
The  volume  dosed,  the  customary  rites 
Of  the  last  meal  commence.    A  Roman  meal ; 
Such  aa  the  miatiess  of  the  world  once  found 


Ddidouf,  when  her  patriots  of  hl^  note, 
Perhaps  by  moonlight,  at  tfadr  humble  doon. 
And  under  an  old  oak*s  domestic  diade. 
Enjoyed,  spare  fieast  I  a  radish  and  an  egg. 
Discourse  ensues,  not  trivial,  yet  not  dull. 
Nor  such  as  with  a  frown  forbids  the  play 
Of  fancy,  or  proscribes  the  sound  of  mirth : 
Nor  do  we  madly,  like  an  impious  world, 
Wbo  deem  rdig^n  frenzy,  and  the  Ood, 
That  made  them,  an  intruder  on  tlieir  joys. 
Start  at  his  awful  name,  or  deem  his  praise 
A  jarring  note.    Tliemes  of  a  mYcae  tone^ 
Exdting  of^  our  gratitude  and  love. 
While  we  retrace  with  memory's  pointing  wand 
That  calls  the  past  to  our  exact  review. 
The  dangers  we  have  'scaped,  the  broken  snare 
The  disappointed  foe,  ddiverance  found 
Unlooked  for,  life  preserved  and  peace  restored. 
Fruits  of  omnipotent  eternal  lovob 
O  evenings  woraiy  of  the  gods  I  exdaimed 
The  Sabine  barcL    O  evenings,  I  reply. 
More  to  be  prised  and  coveted  than  yours ! 
As  more  illumined,  and  with  nobler  truths. 
That  I,  and  mine,  and  those  we  love,  enjoy. 

Is  winter  hideous  in  a  garb  like  this  ? 
Needs  he  the  tragic  fur,  &  smdce  of  lanqts. 
The  pent-up  breath  of  an  unsavoury  throng. 
To  thaw  him  into  feding;  or  the  smart 
And  sniqppish  dialogue,  that  flippant  wits 
Call  comedy,  to  prompt  him  with  a  smile  ? 
The  sdf-complaoent  actor,  when  he  views 
(Stealing  a  siddong  gilanoe  at  a  full  house) 
The  slope  of  faces,  fkom  the  floor  to  the  roof, 
(As  if  one  master-spring  controuled  them  all) 
Itdaxed  Into  an  universal  grin, 
Sees  not  a  countenance  there,  that  speaks  of  joy 
Half  so  reflned  or  so  sincere  as  ours. 
Cards  were  superfluous  here,  with  aH  the  tricks 
That  idleness  has  ever  yet  contrived 
To  fill  the  void  of  an  unfurnished  brain. 
To  palliate  dullness,  and  give  time  a  shove. 
Time,  as  he  passes  us,  has  a  dove's  wing, 
UnsoOed,  and  swif^  and  of  a  sflken  sound; 
But  the  worid's  time,  is  time  in  masquerade ! 
Theirs,  should  I  paint  him,  has  his  pinions  fiedced 
With  motley  plumes ;  and,  where  the  peacock  sliows 
His  azure  eyes,  is  tinctured  black  and  red 
With  spots  quadrangular  of  diamond  form. 
Ensanguined  hearts,  dubs  typical  of  strife. 
And  spades,  the  emblem  of  ontimdy  graves. 
What  should  be,  and  what  was  an  hour-glass  once, 
Becomes  a  dice-box,  and  a  billiard  mast 
Wdl  does  the  work  of  his  destructive  scythe. 
Thus  deck«l,  he  charms  a  world  whom  fashion  blinds 
To  his  true  worth,  most  pleased  when  idle  most ; 
Whose  only  happy  are  thehr  wasted  hours. 
E'en  misses,  at  whose  age  their  mothers  wore 
The  back-string  and  die  bib,  assume  the  dress 
Of  womanhood,  sit  pupils  in  the  school 
Of  card-devoted  timie,  and  night  by  night 
Placed  at  some  vacant  comer  of  the  board. 
Learn  every  trick,  and  soon  play  all  the  game. 
But  truce  with  censure.    Roving  as  I  rove. 
Where  diall  I  find  an  end,  or  how  proceed 
As  he  that  travels  far  oft  turns  aside  - 

To  view  some  rugged  rock,  or  mouldering  tower, 
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Which  seen  delights  him  not ;  then  ooming  home 
Describes  and  piinti  it,  that  ike  world  may  know 
How  far  he  went  for  what  was  nothing  wtnrth ; 
80  I,  with  brusli  in  hand  and  pallet  spread. 
With  colours  mixed  for  a  far  diiierent  use, 
Paint  cards  and  dolls,  and  every  idle  thiug, 
That  fancy  finds  in  her  excursive  flights. 

Come  Evening,  once  again,  season  of  peace ; 
Return  sweet  Evening,  and  continue  long ! 
ACetliinks  I  see  thee  in  the  streaky  west, 
With  matron-step  slow-moving,  while  Uie  night 
Treads  on  thy  sweeping  train ;  one  hand  employed 
In  letting  fall  the  curtain  of  repose 
On  bird  and  beast,  the  other  charged  for  man 
With  sweet  oblivion  of  the  cares  of  day ; 
Not  sumptuously  adorned,  nor  needing  aid, 
Like  homely-featured  night,  of  clustering  gems  f 
A  star  or  two,  just  twinkling  on  thy  brow, 
Suffices  thee ;  save  that  the  moon  is  thine 
No  less  than  hers :  not  worn  indeed  on  high 
With  ostentatious  pageantry,  but  set 
With  modest  grandeur  in  thy  purple  lone. 
Resplendent  less,  but  of  an  ampler  round. 
Come  then,  and  thou  shalt  find  thy  votary  calm, 
Or  make  me  so.    Composure  is  thy  gift ; 
And  whether  I  devote  uy  gentle  hours 
To  books,  to  music,  or  the  poet*s  toil ; 
To  weaving  neU  for  bird-alluring  fruit; 
Or  twining  silken  threads  round  ivory  reek, 
Wlien  they  command  whom  mtai  was  bom  to  please ; 
.    I  slight  thee  not,  but  make  thee  welcome  still. 
Just  when  our  drawing-rooms  b^in  to  blaxe 
With  lights,  by  dear. reflection  multiplied 
From  many  a  mirror,  in  which  he  of  Oath, 
Goliah,  might  have  seen  his  giant  bulk 
Wliole  Without  stooping,  towering  crest  and  all. 
My  pleasures  too  begin.    But  me  perhaps 
The  glowing  heardi  may  satisfy  a  while 
With  faint  iUummation,  that  uplifts 
The  shadows  to  the  ceiling,  there  by  fits 
Dancing  uncouthly  to  the  quivering  flune. 
Not  undelightful  is  an  hour  to  me 
So  spent  in  parlour  twilight :  such  a  gloom 
Suits  well  the  thoughtful  or  unthinking  mind, 
The  mind  contempLitive,  with  some  new  theme 
Pregnant,  or  indisposed  alike  to  all. 
Laugh  ye,  who  b<»8t  your  more  mercurial  powers. 
That  nevQT  felt  a  stupor,  know  no  pause, 
Nor  need  one ;  I  am  conscious,  and  confess 
Fearless  a  soul,  that  does  not  always  think. 
Me  oft  has  fancy,  ludicrous  and  wUd, 
Soothed  with  a  waking  dream  of  houses,  towers, 
Trees,  churches,  and  strange  visages,  expressed 
In  the  red  cinders,  while  with  poring  eye 
I  gazed,  myself  creating  what  I  saw. 
Nor  less  anmsM  have  I  quidscent  watched 
The  sooty  films,  that  play  upon  the  ban 
Pendulous,  and  foreboding  in  the  view 
Of  superstition,  prophesying  still, 
Though  still  deceived,  some  stranger^s  near  appEoach. 
'Tis  £us  the  understuding  takes  repose 
In  indolent  vacuity  of  thoi^t, 
And  sleeps  and  is  refreshed.    Meanwhile  the  face 
Conceals  the  mood  lethargic  with  a  mask 
Of  deep  deliberation,  as  tne  man 
Were  tasked  to  his  full  strcngtli,  absorbed  and  lost. 


Thus  oft,  redined  at  eaw,  I  lots  an  hour 
At  evening,  till  at  length  ^  freering  blast 
Thkt  sweeps  the  bolted  shutter,  summons  home 
The  recollected  powers ;  and  snapping  short 
The  glassy  threads,  with  which  Uie  fisncy  weave* 
Her  brittle  toils,  restores  me  to  myself. 
How  calm  is  my  recess ;  and  how  the  frost. 
Raging  abroad,  and  the  rough  wind,  ondevr 
The  sOence  and  the  warmth  enjoyed  within ! 
I  saw  the  woods  and  fields  at  dose  of  day, 
A  variegated  show ;  the  meadows  green. 
Though  fiaded ;  and  the  lands,  where  lately  waved 
The  golden  harvest,  of  a  mdlow  brown. 
Upturned  so  latdy  by  the  forceful  share. 
I  saw  fiir  off  the  weedy  fallows  smile 
With  verdure  not  unprofitable,  graced 
By  flocks,  fast  feeding,  and  sdecting  each 
His  favourite  herb ;  while  all  the  h»fless  grOves 
That  skirt  the  horizon  wore  a  sable  hue, 
Scarce  nodoed  in  the  kindred  dusk  of  eve. 
To-morrow  brings  a  change,  a  total  change ! 
Wliich  even  now,  though  silently  performed. 
And  slowly,  and  by  most  unfdt,  the  face 
Of  tmiverul  nature  undergoes. 
Fast  falls  a  fleecy  shower :  the  downy  flakes 
Descending,  and  with  never-ceasing  lapse 
Softly  alighting  upon  all  bdow, 
Assimilate  all  objects.    Earth  receives 
Gladly  the  thickening  mantle ;  and  the  green 
And  tender  blade,  that  feared  the  chilling  blast. 
Escapes  unhurt  beneath  so  warm  a  vciL 

In  such  a  world,  so  thorny,  and  where  none 
Finds  happiness  unblighted ;  or,  if  found. 
Without  some  thistly  sorrow  at  its  side  ; 
It  seems  the  part  of  wisdom,  and  no  sin 
Against  the  law  of  love,  to  measure  lots 
With  less  distinguished  than  oursdves ;  that  Aus 
We  may  with  patience  bear  our  moderate  ills. 
And  sympadiiie  with  others^  suffering  mote. 
Ill  fares  the  travdler  now,  and  he  that  stalks 
In  ponderous  boots  beside  his  reekmg  team. 
The  wain  goes  heavily,  irapeded.sore 
By  congregated  loads  adhering  dose 
To  the  dogged  wheels ;  and  in  its  ahiggish  pace 
Noisdess  appears  a  movin^f  hill  of  snow. 
The  toiling  steeds  expand  the  nostrfl  wide, 
While  every  breath,  by  respiration  strong 
Forced  downward,  is  consolidated  soon 
Upon  their  jutting  chests.  -  He,  formed  to  bear . 
The.  pdfemg  brunt  of  the  tempestuous  night. 
With  half.s)mt  eyes,  and  puckerM  cheeks,  and  teeth 
Presented  bare  against  the  storm,  plods  on. 
One  hand  secures  his  hat,  save  when  wiUi  both 
He  brandishes  his  pliant  Icogth  of  whip. 
Resounding  oft,  and  never.heard  lA  vain. 
O  happy ;  and  in  my  account  denied 
That  sensibiUty  of  pam,  with  which 
Refinement  is  endued,  thrioc  happy  thou ! 
Thy  frame,  robust  and  hardy,  feels  indeed 
The  picn;ing  cold,  but  feels  it  unimpahed. 
The  learned  finger  never  need  explore 
Thy  vigorous  pulse  $  and  the  unhealthfiil  east. 
That  breathes  the  spleen,  and  searches  every  bone 
Of  the  infirm,  is  wholesome  air  to  thee. 
Thy  days  roll  on  exempt  from  houadiold  care : 
Thy  waggon  is  tliy  wife;  and  the  poor  beasts 
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That  drag  tht  duU  oompankm  ta  and  fio, 
Thine  hdpless  chaise,  aependent  on  thy  caie. 
Ah  tieat  them  kindhr ;  rude  as  thou  appeaiest, 
Yet  show  that  thou  hast  mercv !  which  the  great 
With  needless  hurry  whirled  fiom  place  to  place, 
Humane  as  thev  would  seem,  not  always  show.    " 

Poor,  yet  industrious,  modest,  quiet,  neat. 
Such  claun  compassion  in  a  night  like  this, 
And  have  a  friend  in  every  fewng  heart 
Warmed,  while  it  lasts,  by  labour,  all  day  long 
They  brave  the  season,  and  yet  find  at  eve, 
lU  dad,  and  fed  but  sparely,  time  to  cooL 
The  frugal  housewife  trembles  while  she  lights 
Her  scanty  stock  of  brpahwood,  blazing  dear, 
But  dying  soon,  like  all  terrestrial  joys. 
The  few  small  embers  left  she  nurses  well ; 
And,  while  her  infant  race,  widi  outspread  hands 
And  crowded  knees,  sit  cowering  o'er  the  sparks, 
Retires,  content  to  quake,  so  they  be  warmed. 
The  man  feels  least,  as  more  inured  than  she 
To  winter,  and  the  current  in  his  veins 
More  briskly  moved  by  his  severer  toil ; 
Yet  he  too  finds  his  own  distress  in  theirs. 
The  taper  soon  extinguished,  which  I  saw 
Dangled  along  at  the  cold  finger's  end 
Just  when  the  day  declined,  and  the  brown  loaf 
Lodged  on  the  shdf,  half  eaten  without  sauce 
Of  savoury  cheese,  or  butter,  costlier  stilL 
Sleep  seems  their  only  refuge :  for  alas, 
Wbere  penury  is  fdt  the  thought  is  chained, 
And  sweet  colloquial  pleasures  are  but  fbw ! 
With  all  this  thrift  they  thrive  not.    All  the  care, 
Ingeoious  parsimony  takes,  but  just 
Saves  the  small  inventory,  bed,  and  stool. 
Skillet,  and  old  carved  chest,  from  public  sale. 
They  live,  and  live  without  extorted  alms 
From  grudging  hands ;  but  other  boast  have  none 
To  soothe  theur  honest  pride,  that  scorns  to  beg. 
Nor  comfort  else,  but  in  their  mutual  love. 
I  praise  you  mudi,  ye  meek  and  patient  pair. 
For  ye  are  worthy ;  choosing  rather  far 
A  dry  but  independent  crust,  hard  earned. 
And  eaten  with  a  sigh,  than  to  endure 
The  rugged  frowns  and  insolent  rebufis 
Of  knaves  in  ofiice,  partial  in  the  work 
Of  distribution;  liberal  of  their  aid 
To  clamorous  importunity  in  rags. 
But  ofi-times  deaif  to  suppliants,  who  would  blush 
To  wear  a  tattered  garb  however  coarse. 
Whom  famine  cannot  reconcile  to  filth : 
These  ask  with  painful  shyness,  and,  refused 
Because  deserving,  silently  retire ! 
But  be  ye  of  good  courage !  Time  itself 
Shall  much  befriend  you.  Time  shall  give  increase; 
And  all  your  numerous  progeny,  welLtrained 
But  hdpless,  in  few  years  shall  find  their  hands. 
And  labour  too.    JVIeanwhile  ye  shall  not  want 
What,  oonsckms  of  your  virtues,  we  can  spare, 
Nor  what  a  wealthier  than  oursdves  may  send. 
I  mean  the  man,  who»  when  the  distant  poor 
Need  hdp,  denies  them  nothing  but  his  name. 


PRAISE  OF  TBS  COUNTRY. 

Mas  in  sodety  is  like  a  fiower 

Blown  In  its  native  bed  :  *tis  there  alone 

His  faculties,  eximnded  in  full  bloom. 

Shine  out ;  there  only  reach  their  proper  use. 

But  man,  associated  and  leagued  with  man 

By  regal  warrant,  or  self-joined  by  bond 

For  interest-sake,  or  swarming  into  dans 

Beneath  one  head  fpr  purposes  of  war. 

Like  fiowers  sdected  from  the  rest,  and  bound 

And  bundled  dose  to  fill  some  crowded  vase. 

Fades  rapidly;  and  by  compression  marred, 

Contracts  defilement  not  to  be  endured. 

Hence  chartered  boroughs  are  such  public  plagues ; 

And  burghers,  men  immaculate  pernaps 

In  all  their  private  functions,  once  combined. 

Become  a  loathsome  body,  only  fit 

For  dissolution,  hurtful  to  the  main. 

Hence  merchants,  unimpeachable  of  sin 

Against  the  charities  of  domestic  life. 

Incorporated,  seem  at  once  to  lose 

Thehr  nature ;  and  disclaiming  all  regard 

For  mercy  and  the  common  rights  of  man. 

Build  factories  with  blood,  conducting  trade 

At  the  sword's  point,  and  dyeing  the  white  robe 

Of  innocent  commercial  justice  red. 

Hence  too  the  fidd  of  glory,  as  the  world 

Misdeems  it,  dazzled  bj  its  bright  array. 

With  aU  its  majesty,  of  thundoing  pomp, 

Enchanting  music  and  immortal  wreaths. 

Is  but  a  school,  where  thoughtlessness  is  taught 

On  prindple,  where  foppery  atones 

For  foUy,  gallantry  for  every  vice. 

But  8%nted  as  it  is,  and  by  the  great 
Abandon^  and,  which  still  I  more  regret. 
Infected  with  the  manners  and  the  mow 
It  knew  not  once,  the  country  wins  me  stilL 
I  never  framed  a  wish,  or  formed  a  plan, 
That  fiattered  me  with  hopes  of  earttilv  bliss. 
But  there  I  laid  the  scene.    There  early  strayed 
My  fancy,  ere  yet  liberty  of  choice 
Had  found  me,  or  the  hope  of  being  free. 
My  very  dreams  were  rural ;  rural  too 
The  first-bom  efforts  of  my  youthful  Muse, 
Sportive  and  jingling  her  poetic  bells. 
Ere  yet  her  ear  was  mistress  of  their  powers. 
No  hard  could  please  me  but  whose  lyre  was  tuned 
To  Nature's  praises.    Heroes  and  their  feats 
Fatiffued  me ;  never  weaiy  of  the  pipe 
Of  Tityirus,  assembling,  as  he  sang. 
The  rustic  throns  beneath  his  favourite  beech. 
Then  Milton  had  indeed  a  poet's  channs : 
New  to  my  taste,  his  Paraaise  surpassed 
The  struggling  efibrts  of  my  boyish  tongue 
To  speak  its  exceUenoe.    I  danced  for  joy. 
I  marvdled  mudi  that,  at  so  ripe  an  age 
As  twice  seven  years,  his  beauties  had  then  first 
Engaged  my  wonder ;  and  admiring  still, 
And  sdll  acunirins,  with  regret  supposed 
The  joy  half  lost  because  not  sooner  found. 
Thee,  too,  enamoured  of  the  life  I  loved, 
Pathetic  in  its  praise,  in  its  pursuit 
Determined,  and  possessing  it  at  last 
With  transports,  such  as  favoured  lovers  fvi:I,  • 
I  studied,  prized,  and  wiah'd  that  I  had  knows, 
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IngenSouf  Cowley  I  and,  dunigh  now  redahned 
By  modem  lifl^ts  from  an  erroneous  taste, 
I  cannot  but  uonent  thy  splendid  wit 
Entangled  in  the  cobwebs  of  the  schools, 
I  BtiU  revere  thee,  courtly  though  retired ; 
Though  streCdied  at  ease  in  Chertsey's  silent  bowers, 
Not  unemployed ;  and  finding  rich  amends 
For  a  lost  worid  in  solitude  and  verBe. 
'Tis  bom  with  all :  the  love  of  Nature*8  works 
Is  an  ingredient  in  the  compound  man, 
Infused  at  the  creation  of  the  kind. 
And,  though  the  Ahnighty  Maker  has  throughout 
Diacnmini^  each  from  each,  by  strokes 
And  touches  of  his  hand,  with  so  much  art 
Dtvenrified,  that  two  werc  never  found 
Twins  at  all  points — yet  this  obtains  in  all. 
That  all  discern  a  beauty  in  his  works. 
And  all  can  taste  them :  minds,  that  have  been  formed 
And  tutored  with  a  relish,  more  exact. 
But  none  without  some  rdish,  none  unmoved. 
It  is  a  flame,  that  dies  not  even  diere, 
Where  nothins  feeds  it :  neither  business,  crowds, 
Nor  habits  of  luxurious  city-life, 
.  Whatever  else  they  smother  of  true  worth 
In  human  bosoms,  quench  it  or  abate. 
The  villas,  with  which  London  stands  begirt, 
Lika  a  swarth  Indian  with  his  belt  of  beads. 
Prove  it    A  breath  of  unadulterate  air. 
The  glimpse  of  a  green  pasture,  how  they  cheer 
The  dtisen,  and  totoe  his  languid  frame ! 
£v*n  in  the  stiflins  bosom  of  the  town 
A  garden,  in  whici  nothing  tlirivcs,  has  channs, 
Tlut  soothe  the  rich  possessor ;  much  consoled, 
That  here  and  there  some  sprigs  of  mournful  mint, 
Of  nightshade  or  valerian,  grace  the  wall 
He  cidtivateB.    These  serve  him  with  a  hint 
That  nature  lives ;  that  sight-refreshing  green 
Is  still  the  livery  she  delights  to  wear. 
Though  sickly  samples  of  the  exuberant  whole. 
What  are  the  casements  lined  with  creeping  herbs. 
The  prouder  sashes  fronted  with  a  range 
Of  orange,  m]rrtle,  or  the  fragrant  wec^ 
The  Frenchman's  darling  ?  Are  they  not  all  proofs 
That  man,  immured  in  cities,  still  retains 
His  inborn  inextinguishable  thirst 
Of  rural  scenes,  compensating  his  loss 
Bv  supplemental  shifts,  the  best  he  may  ? 
The  most  nofumished  with  the  means  of  life, 
And  they,  that  never  pass  their  brick-wall  bounds 
To  range  the  fields  and  treat  tfaefar  lungs  with  air, 
Yet  fed  the  burning  instinct :  over-head 
Susncnd  their  crazy  boxes,  planted  thick. 
Ana  watered  duly.    There  the  pitcher  stands 
A  Aagment,  and  the  spoutless  teapot  there ; 
^Sad  latnesses  how  dose-pent  man  regrets 
The  country,  with  what  ardour  he  contrives 
A  Toeeo  at  nature,  when  he  can  no  more. 

Hau,  therefore,  patroness  of  health  and  ease. 
And  contemplation,  heart-consoling  joys 
And  harmless  pleasures,  in  the  thronged  abode 
Of  multitudes  unknown ;  hail,  rural  life ! 
Address  hhnsdf  who  will  to  the  pursuit 
Of  honours,  or  emolument,  or  ftine ; 
I  shall  not  add  myself  to  such  a  chase, 
Thwwt  his  attempts,  or  envy  his  success. 
Some  flBiBt  be  great.    Great  offices  will  luuc 


Oicat  talants.    And  Ood  glTet  to  every  am 

The  virtue,  temper,  imdoManding,  taste. 

That  lifb  him  into  life,  and  lets  him  fall 

Just  in  the  niche  he  was  ordained  to  fiU. 

To  the  deliverer  of  an  injured  land 

He  gives  a  tongue  to  enlarge  upon,  a  heart 

To  ted,  and  courage  to  recbess  her  wrongs  ; 

To  monarchs  dignity ;  to  judges  sense ; 

To  ardsts  ingenuity  and  skill ; 

To  me,  an  unambitious  mind,  content 

In  the  low  vale  of  life,  that  early  fdt 

A  wish  for  ease  and  leisure,  and  ere  long 

Found  here  that  leisure  and  that  ease  I  wished. 


THE  WINTER  MORNING  WALK. 

*Ti8  morning ;  and  the  sun,  with  raddy  orb 
Ascending,  fires  the  horison  ;  while  the  douds. 
That  crowd  away  before  the  driving  wind. 
More  ardent  as  me  disk  emer^  more, 
Resemble  most  some  dty  in -a  blase. 
Seen  throuj^h  the  leafless  wood.    His  slanting  raj 
Slides  ineffectual  down  the  snowy  vale, 
And,  tinging  all  with  his  own  rosy  hue, 
From  every  nerb  and  every  spiry  blade 
Stretches  a  length  of  shadow  o'er  the  fidd. 
Mine,  spindling  into  longitude  immense. 
In  spite  of  gravity,  and  sage  remark 
That  I  myMlf  am  but  a  fieeting  shade. 
Provokes  me  to  a  smile.    With  eye  askance 
I  view  the  muscular  proportioned  limb 
Transfomied  to  a  lean  shanL    The  shapeless  pair. 
As  they  designed  to  mock  me,  at  my  side 
Take  step  fbr  stra ;  and,  as  I  near  approach 
The  cottage,  walk  along  the  plastered  wall. 
Preposterous  sight  I  ike  legs  without  tlie  inan. 
The  verdure  of  the  plain  Iks  buried  deep 
Beneath  the  dairling  dduge ;  and  the  benta, 
And  coarser  grass,  upspei^ng  o*er  the  rest^ 
Of  Ute  unsi^tly  and  unseen,  now  shine 
Conspicuous,  and  in  bright  appard  dad. 
And  fiedged  with  icy  feathers,  nod  superb. 
The  cattle  mourn  in  comers  where  the  fence 
Screens  them,  and  seem  half  petrified  to  deep 
In  unrecumbent  sadness.    There  they  wait 
Their  wonted  fodder ;  not  like  hungering  man, 
Fretfbl  if  unsupplied ;  but  silent,  meek. 
And  patient  of  tne  slow-paocd  swain's  dday. 
He  from  the  stack  carves  out  the  accustomed  load. 
Deep-plunging,  and  again  deep-plunging  of^ 
His  broad  iceen  knife  into  the  solid  mass : 
Smooth  as  a  wall  the  upright  remnant  standa, 
With  such  undeviating  and  even  foioe 
He  severs  it  away ;  no  needless  care. 
Lest  storais  diould  overset  the  leanhig  pile 
Deciduous,  or  its  own  unbalanced  we%nt 
Forth  goes  the  woodman,  leaviog  unconeemed 
The  cheerful  haunts  of  man,  to  wield  the  axe 
And  drive  the  wedge  in  yonder  forest  drear, 
From  mom  to  eve  his  solitary  task. 
Shaggy,  and  lean,  and  shrewd,  with  pointed  ean 
Andtail  cropped  short,  half  lurcher  and  half  cor. 
His  dog  attends  him.    Close  behind  his  bed 
Now  creeps  he  dow ;  and  now,  with  many  a  fUak 
Wide-scampaing,  snatdies  up  the  drifted  enow 
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With  ivory  taetli,  or  plmidii  it  with  hb  «iimit  i 

Then  ihakes  his  powdefea  cost,  and  barks  for  jojr. 

Heedksa  of  all  his  mnks,  the  strntdj  churl 

Moves  xig^t  towaxa  the  mark :  nor  stops  for  aught. 

But  now  and  then  with  pressure  of  his  thumb 

To  adiust  the  flnsgrant  cfaaige  of  a  short  tube, 

That  nimes  beneath  his  nose  s  the  trailing  cloud 

Streams  far  behind  him,  scenting  all  the  air. 

Now  from  the  roost,  or  ftom  the  ndlghbouring  pale, 

Where,  diligent  to  catch  the  first  faint  gleam 

Of  smiling  day,  they  gossipped  side  by  side, 

Come  trooping  at  tlie  housewife's  well-known  call 

The  feathered  tribes  domestic.    Half  on  wing. 

And  half  on  foot,  they  brush  the  fieecy  flood, 

Consdpns  and  fearful  of  too  deep  a  plunge. 

Tlie  sparrows  peep,  and  quit  the  sheltering  eaves 

To  sdse  the  fair  occasion.    Well  they  eye 

Tlie  scattered  grain,  and  thievishly  resolved 

To  escape  the  impending  famine,  of^  sound 

As  oft  return,  a  pert  voracious  kind. 

Clean  riddance  quickly  made,  one  only  care 

Remains  to  each,  the  search  of  sunny  nook. 

Or  shed  impervious  to  the  blast.    Resigned 

To  sad  necessity,  the  cock  foregoes 

His  wonted  strut ;  and  wading  at  their  head 

With  wdl-considered  steps,  seems  to  resent 

His  altered  gait  and  statuiness  retrenched. 

How  find  the  myriads,  that  in  summer  cheer 

The  hills  and  valleys  with  their  ceaseless  songs. 

Due  sustenance,  or  where  subsist  they  now  ?        [safe 

Earth  yields  them  nought ;  the  imprisoned  worm  is 

Beneath  the  firoien  dod ;  all  seeds  of  hertM 

Lie  covered  dose;  and  berry-bearing  thorns 

That  fbed  the  thrush  (whatever  some  suppose), 

Afibrd  the  smaller  minstrds  no  supply. 

The  long  protracted  rigour  of  the  year 

Thins  au  their  numerous  flocks,    in  diinks  and  hdea 

Ten  thousand  seek  an  unmolested  end, ' 

As  instinct  prompts ;  sdf-buried  ere  they  die. 

The  very  rooks  end  daws  forsake  the  fidds. 

Where  ndther  grub,  nor  root,  nor  esrth-nut,  now 

Repajrs  their  labour  more;  and  perched  aloft 

By  the  way-side,  or  stalking  in  the  path. 

Lean  pensioners  upon  the  tnvdlcr's  track. 

Pick  up  their  nauseous  dole^  though  sweet  to  them. 

Of  voided  pulse  or  half-digoted  min. 

The  streams  are  lost  amid  the  spSsndid  blank, 

O'erwhdndng  all  distinction.    On  the  flood, 

Indurated  and  fiz'd,  the  snowv  weight 

Lies  undissolved ;  while  silenUy  beneath. 

And  unpercdved,  the  current  steals  away. 

Not  so  where,  scomfUl  of  a  check,  it  leaps 

The  miU-dam,  dashes  on  the  restless  wheel. 

And  wantons  in  the  pebbly  gulf  bdow : 

No  frost  can  bind  it  there ;  its  utmost  fbroe 

Can  but  arrest  the  light  and  smoky  mist, 

That  m  its  fall  the  &uid  sheet  throws  wide. 

And  see  where  it  has  hung  the  embroidered  banks 

With  foims  so  various,  that  no  powers  of  art, 

The  pendl  or  the  pen,  may  trace  the  scene ! 

Here  glittering  turrets  rite,  upbearing  high 

(Fantastic  misarrsngement !)  on  the  roof 

Laiwe  growth  of  what  may  seem  the  sparkling  trees 

And  sbubs  of  fiury  land.    The  crystal  drops, 

That  trickle  down  the  brandies,  fast  congealed, 

Shoot  into  pilltts  of  pellucid  length, 


And  prop  the  pile  they  but  adorned  before. 
Here  grotto  wttfain  grotto  safe  defies 
The  sunbeam ;  there,  embossed  and  fretted  wild. 
The  growing  wonder  takes  a  thousand  shapes 
Capridons,  in  which  fancy  seeks  in  vain 
The  Hkeness  of  some  object  seen  before. 
Thus  nature  works  as  if  to  mock  at  art. 
And  in  defiance  of  her  rivd  powers ; 
By  these  fortuitous  and  rsndom  strokes 
Performing  such  inimitable  feats, 
As  she  wi3i  all  her  rules  can  never  reach. 
Less  worthy  of  applause,  though  more  admired. 
Because  a  novdty,  the  work  of  man, 
Imperial  mistress  of  the  fur-dad  Rues  I 
Thy  most  magnificent  and  migh^  freak. 
The  wonder  of  the  North.    No  forest  fell 
When  thou  wouldst  build ;  no  quarry  sent  Its  store 
To  enridi  thy  walls :  but  thou  didst  hew  the  floods. 
And  make  thy  marble  of  the  glassy  wave. 
In  sudi  a  palace  Aristsus  found 
Gyrene,  when  he  bore 'the  plaintive  tale 
Of  his  lost  bees  to  her  maternal  ear : 
In  such  a  palace  poetry  might  place 
The  armoury  of  winter;  where  his  troops. 
The  gloomy  douds,  flnd  weapons,  arrowy  sleet, 
Skin-pierdng  voUey,  blossom-bruising  hail. 
And  snow,  that  often,  blinds  the  travdler's  course. 
And  wraps  him  in  an  unexpected  tomb. 
Silently  as  a  dream  the  fabric  rose ; 
No  sound  of  hammir  or  of  saw  was  there : 
Ice  upon  ice,  the  wdl-adjusted  parts 
Were  soon  conjoined,  nor  other  cement  asked 
Than  water  interfused  to  make  them  one. 
Lamps  gnoefully  disposed,  and  of  all  hues. 
Illumined  every  ude :  a  watery  light 
Gleamed  through  the  dear  transparency,  that  seemed 
Another  moon  new  risen,  or  meteor  fallen 
From  heaven  to  earth,  of  lambent  flame  serene. 
So  stood  the  brittle  prodigy ;  though  smooth 
And  slippery  the  material,  yet  frwt-bound. 
Firm  as  a  rock.    Nor  Wanted  aught  within 
That  royal  residence  mig^t  wdl  befit. 
For  grandeur  or  for  use.    Long  wavy  wreaths 
Of  flowers,  that  feared  no  enemy  but  warmth. 
Blushed  on  the  psnds.    Mfaror  needed  none 
Where  aU  was  vitreous ;  but  in  order  due 
Convivial  taUe  and  commodious  seat 
(What  seemed  at  least  commodious  seat)  were  there  ; 
Sofe,  and  couch,  and  high-built  throne  august. 
The  same  lubridty  was  found  in  all. 
And  all  was  moist  to  ttie  warm  toudi :  a  scene 
Of  evanescent  gknry,  onoe  a  stream. 
And  soon  to  skde  mto  a  stream  again. 
Alas !  'twas  but  a  mortifying  stroke 
Of  undesigned  severity,  mat  glanced 
fMade  by  a  monardi)  on  her  own  estate. 
On  human  grandeur  and  the  couris  of  kings. 
'Twas  transient  hi  its  nature,  as  in  show 
*Twas  durable ;  as  worthless,  as  it  seemed 
Intriodcally  precious ;  to  the  foot 
Treadierous  and  fUse ;  it  smiled,  and  it  was  odd. 
Great  princes  have  great  playthings.    Some  have 
played 
At  hewing  mounouns  into  men,  and  some 
At  building  human  wonders  mountain-hicli. 
Some  have  amused  the  dull,  sad  years  of  ufc, 
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(Life  spent  b  indolenee,  and  tfaoefose  sad) 
With  schemes  of  monumental  fame ;  and  sought 
By  pyramids  and  mausolean  pomp, 
Short-lived  themselves,  to  immortalise  their  bones. 
Some  seek  divenion  in  the  tented  field, 
.  And  make  the  sorrows  of  mankind  <heir  sport 
But  war's  a  game,  which,  were  their  subjects  wise. 
Kings  would  not  play  at    Nations  would  do  wdl 
To  extort  their  trundieons  from  the  puny  hands 
Of  heroes,  whose  infinn  and  baby  minds 
Are  gratified  with  misdiief ;  and  who  spoil. 
Because  men  mSkt  it,  their  toy  the  wond. 


PRAISE  OF  LIBERTY. 

Such  dupes  are  men  to  custom,  and  so  prone 
To  reverence  what  is  ancient,  and  can  plead ' 
A  course  of  long  observance  for  its  use. 
That  even  servitude,  the  woret  of  ills, 
Because  delivered  down  ftom  sire  to  son, 
Is  kept  and  guarded  as  a  sacred  thing. 
But  is  it  fit,  or  can  it  bear  the  shock 
Of  rational  discussion,  that  a  man, 
Ck>mpounded  and  made  up  like  other  men 
Of  elements  tumultuous,  in  whom  lust 
And  folly  in  as  ample  measure  meet. 
As  in  the  bosoms  of  the  slaves  he  rules. 
Should  be  a  despot  absolute,  and  boast 
Himself  the  only  freeman  of  his  land  ? 
Should,  when  he  pleases,  and  on  whom  he  wiU, 
Wage  war,  with  any  or  with  no  pretence 
Of  provocation  given,  or  wrong  sustained. 
And  force  the  beggarly  last  doit,  by  means 
That  his  own  humour  dictates,  from  the  dutch 
Of  poverty,  that  thus  he  may  procure 
His  thousands,  weary  of  penurious  life, 
A  splendid  opportunity  to  die  ? 
Say  ye,  who  (with  less  prudence  than  of  old 
Jothan  ascribed  to  his  assembled  trees 
In  politic  convention)  put  your  trust 
In  the  shadow  of  a  bramble ;  and,  reclined 
In  fanded  peace  beneath  his  dangerous  branch,  . 
ReioiGe  in  him,  and  celebrate  his  sway ; 
Where  find  ye  passive  fortitude?  Whence  springs 
Your  self^enymg  seal,  that  holds  it  good 
To  stroke  the  prickly  grievance,  and  to  hang 
His  thonis  wiAk  streamers  of  continual  praise  P 
We  too  are  friends  to  loyalty.    We  love 
The  king  who  loves  the  law,  respects  his  bounds, 
And  reign^  content  within  them :  him  we  serve 
Fredy  and  with  ddight,  v^  leaves  us  free : 
But  recollecting  still  that  he  is  man. 
We  trust  him  not  too  ftr .    King  though  he  be. 
And  king  in  England  too,  he  may  be  wealc, 
And  vain  enough  to.  be  ambitious  stiU ; 
May  exercise  amiss  his  proper  powers. 
Or  covet  more  than  freemen  choose  to  grant : 
Beyond  that  mark  is  treason.    He  is  oaia 
To  administer,  to  guard,  to  adom,  the  state, 
But  not  to  waip  or  chai^  it    We  are  his, 
To  serve  him  nobly  in  the  common  cause, 
True  to  the  death,  but  not  to  be  his  slaves. 
Mark  now  tlie  difference,  ye  that  boast  your  love 
Of  kings,  between  your  loyalty  and  ours. 


We  love  the  man,  the  paltty  pageant  yoa  s 
We  the  chief  patnm  of  the  commonwalth. 
You  the  regaidless  authw  of  its  woes : 
We  in  the  sake  of  liberty  a  king. 
You  chains  and  bondage  fbr  a  tynnt*s  sake. 
Our  love  is  prindple,  and  has  iu  root 
In  reason,  is  judioous,  manly,  free  ; 
Yours,  a  blind  instinct,  crouches  to  the  rod. 
And  licks  the  foot  that  treads  it  in  the  dust 
Were  kingship  as  true  treasure  as  it  seems, 
Sterling,  and  worthy  of  a  wise  man's  wish, 
I  would  not  be  a  king  to  be.bdoved 
Causeless,  and  daubed  with  undisoemoig  praise^ 
Where  love  is  mere  attadimeat  to  the  throne, 
Not  to  the  man  who  fills  it  as  he  ought 
'Tis  liberty  alone  that  gives  the  flower 
Of  fleeting  life  its  lustre  uid  perfrune ; 
And  we  are  weeds  without  it    AH  constraint. 
Except  what  wisdom  lays  on  evil  men. 
Is  evil :  hurts  the  faculties,  impedes 
Their  progress  in  the  road  of  science ;  blinds  - 
The,  eyesight  of  discovery ;  and  begets 
In  those  that  sufo  it,  a  sordid  mind 
Bestial,  a  meagre  intdlect,  unfit 
To  be  the  tenant  of  man's  noUe  fonn. 
Thee  therefore  still,  blame-worthy  as  thou  art. 
With  aU  thy  loss  of  empire,  and  though  squeeaed 
By  public  exigence  till  annual  food 
Fails  for  the  craving  hunger  of  the  state, 
Thee  I  account  still  happy,  and  the  chief 
Among  the  nations,  seeing  thou  art  free ; 
My  native  nook  of  earth  I  Thy  dime  is  rode, 
Rqplete  with*  vapours,  and  disposes  much 
All  hearts  to  sadness,  and  none  more  than  mine : 
Thine  unadultenite  nuumerB  are  less  soft 
And  plaudble  than  social  life  requires, 
And  thou  hast  need  of  disdpline  and  art 
To  give  thee  what  politer  France  reodves 
F^tnn  nature's  bounty— thathumane address 
And  sweetness,  without  which  no  pleasure  is 
In  converse,  dther  starved  by  cold  reserve, 
Or  flushed  with  fierce  dispute,  a  sensrless  brawL 
Yet  being  free  I  love  theet  for  the  sake 
Of  that  one  feature  can  be  wdl  content, 
Disgraced  as  thou  hast  been,  poor  as  thou  art. 
To  seek  no  sublunary  rest  beude. 
But  once  enslaved,  farewdl  I  I  could  endure 
Chains  no  where  patiently ;  and  chains  at  home. 
Where  I  am  free  by  birtfari^t,  not  atalL 
Then  what  were  lefr  of  roughnen  xn  the  grain 
Of  British  natures,  wanting  its  excuse 
That  it  bdongs  to  freemen,  would  disgust 
And  shock  me.    I  should  then  with  double  pain 
Fed  aU  the  rigour  of  thv  fickle  dime; 
And,  if  I  must  bewail  the  blessing  lost. 
For  which  our  Hampdens  and  our  Sidnejrs  hied, 
I  would  at  least  bewail  it  under  skies 
Milder,  amon^  a  people  less  austere ; 
In  scenes,  which  havmg  never  known  me  froc, 
Would  not  reproadi  me  with  the  loss  I  fidt 
Do  I  forebode  hnposdble  events. 
And  tremble  at  vain  dreams  ?    Heaven  gnat  I  may ! 
But  the  age  of  virtuous  pditics  is  past. 
And  we  are  deep  in  that  of  cold  pretentti 
Patriots  are  grown  too  shrewd  to  be  sincere. 
And  we  too  wise  to  trust  Ifaem.    He  that  takn 
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Deep  in  his  toft  crednfity  fhe  ttamp 
Designed  by  loud  dedaimen  on  the  psrt 
Of  Uberty,  theoMelves  the  slaves  of  hut. 
Incurs  derision  for  his  easy  faith, 
And  lack  of  knowledge,  and  with  came 
For  when  was  public  virtue  to  be  foond 
Where  private  was  not  ?    Can  he  love  the  whole 
Who  loves  no  part  ?    He  be  a  nation's  friend 
Who  is  in  truth  the  friend  of  no  man  there  ? 
Can  he  be  strenuous  in  his  country's  cause, 
Who  slights  the  charities,  for  whose  dear  mke 
That  country,  if  at  all,  must  be  beloved  ? 

'Tis  therefore  sober  and  good  men  are  sad 
For  England's  glory,  seeing  it  wax  pale 
And  sickly,  while  her  champions  wear  thdr  hearts 
So  loose  to  private  duty,  that  no  brain, 
Healthfril  and  undisturiied  by  factious  frunea, 
Can  dream  them  trusty  to  the  general  weaL 
Such  were  they  not  of  old,  whose  tempered  blades 
Dispersed  the  shackles  of  usurped  coimrol. 
And  hewed  them  link  from  luik ;  then  Albion's  sons 
Were  sons  indeed ;  they  felt  a  filial  heart 
Beat  high  within  them  at  a  mother's  wrongs ; 
And,  shining  each  in  his  domestie  sphere. 
Shone  brighter  still,  once  called  to  public  view. 
'Tis  therefore  many,  whose  sequestered  lot 
Forbids  their  interference,  looking  on. 
Anticipate  perforce  some  dire  event; 
And,  seeins  the  old  castle  of  the  state. 
That  pronnaed  onoe  more  finnness,  so  assailed 
Tliat  all  its  tempesubeaten  turrets  shake, 
Stand  motionless  expectants  of  its  fall. 
All  has  ito  date  below;  the  fatal  hour 
Was  registered  in  heaven  ere  time  began. 
We  turn  to  dust,  and  all  our  mightiest  works 
Die  too :  the  deq>  foundations  t£tt  we  lay, 
Time  plou^  them  up,  and  not  a  trace  lemaina. 
We  build  with  what  we  deem  eternal  rock : 
A  distant  age  asks  where  the  fabric  stood ; 
And  in  the  dust,  sifted  and  searched  in  vidn. 
The  undlscovetable  secret  sleeps. 


INTELLECTUAL  LIBERTY. 

He  is  the  freeman  whom  the  Truth  makes  free, 
And  an  are  slaves  beside.     There's  not  a  chain, 
That  hellish  foes,  confederate  for  his  harm. 
Can  wind  around  liim,  but  he  casts  it  off 
With  as  much  case  as  Samson  his  green  withes. 
He  looks  abroad  into  the  varied  field 
Of  nature,  and  thou^  poor  pofaaps,  compared 
With  those  whose  mansions  glitter  in  his  sight, 
CaDs  the  deli^tful  scenery  siU  his  own. 
His  are  the  mountains,  and  the  valleys  hig. 
And  the  resplendent  rivers.    His  to  enjoy 
With  a  proprie^  that  none  can  fed, 
But  who,  with  filial  confidence  inq)ired. 
Can  lift  to  Heaven  an  unpresumptuous  eye. 
And  smiling  say — ''  My  Father  made  them  all !" 
Are  they  not  his  by  a  peculiar  rigjht. 
And  by  an  emphasis  of  intenst  his, 
Whose  eye  they  fill  with  tears  of  hdy  joy. 
Whose  heart  with  praise,  and  whose  exalted  mind 
With  worthy  thoughts  of  that  unwearied  love, 


That  planned,  and  built,  and  still  tiphoUs,  a  world 

So  dothed  with  beauty  for  rebelliouB  man  ? 

Yes — ye  may  fill  your  gamers,  ye  that  reap 

The  loaded  soil,  and  ye  may  waste  much  good 

Iq  sensdess  riot ;  but  ye  will  not  find 

In  feast  or  in  the  chase,  in  song  or  dance, 

A  liberty  like  his,  who,  unimpeached 

Of  usurpation,  and  to  no  man's  wrong. 

Appropriates  nature  as  his  Father's  work. 

And  has  a  richer  use  of  yours  than  yoti. 

He  is  indeed  a  freeman.    Free  by  bkth 

Of  no  mean  dty ;  planned  or  ere  the  hills 

Were  buUt,  the  fountains  opened,  or  the  sea 

With  all  his  roaring  multitude  of  waves. 

His  freedom  is  the  same  in  every  state ; 

And  no  condition  of  this  changeful  life, 

So  manifold  in  cares,  whose  every  day 

Brings  its^own  evil  with  it,  makes  it  less : 

For  he  has  wings,  that  neither  sickness,  pam. 

Nor  penury,  can  cripple  or  confine. 

No  nook  so  narrow  but  he  spreads  them  there 

With  ease,  and  is  at  large.    The  oppressor  holds 

His  body  bound ;  but  Imows  not  what  a  range 

His  spint  takes,  unconscious  of  a  chain ; 

And  that  to  bind  him  is  a  vain  attempt 

Wbom  Ood  delights  in,  and  in  whom  he  dwdls. 

Acquaint  thyself  with  Ood,  if  thou  wouldst  taste 
His  works.    Admitted  once  to  his  embrace. 
Thou  shalt  perceive  that  thou  wast  blind  before ; 
Thine  eye  shall  be  instructed ;  and  thine  hart. 
Made  pure,  shall  rdish,  with  divine  ddight 
Till  then  unfdt,  what  hands  divine  have  wrought. 
Brutes  graze  the  mountain-top,  with  faces  prone. 
And  eyes  intent  upon  the  scanty  herb 
It  yields  them :  or  recumbent  on  its  brow. 
Ruminate  heedless  of  the  scene  outspread 
Beneath,  beyond,  and  stretching  fu  away 
From  inland  regions  to  the  distant  main. 
Man  views  it,  and  admires;  but  rests  content 
With  what  he  views.   The  landscape  has  his  praise, 
But  not  its  Author.    Unconcerned  who  formed 
The  paracUse  he  sees,  he  finds  it  such. 
And  sudi  well-pleased  to  find  it,  asks  no  more. 
Not  so  the  mind,  that  has  been  touched  fVom  Heaven^ 
And  in  the  school  of  sacred  wisdom  taught 
To  read  his  wonders,  in  whose  thought  the  world,  . 
Fair  as  it  is,  existed  ere  it  was. 
Nor  for  its  own  sake  merdy,  but  for  his 
Much  more,  who  fashionea  it,  he  gives  it  praise ; 
Praise  that  from  earth  resulting,  as  it  oug^t. 
To  earth's  acknowledged  sovereign,'finds  at  onoe 
Its  only  just  proprietor  in  Him. 
The  soul  that  sees  him,  or  recdves  sublimed 
New  faculties,  or  learns  at  least  to  employ 
More  worthily  the  powers  she  owned  before ; 
Discerns  in  all  things  what,  with  stupid  gaze 
Of  ignorance,  till  then  she  overlooked, 
A  ray  of  heavenly  li^t,  gilding  all  forms 
Terrestrial  in  the  vast  and  the  minute ; 
The  unambiguous  footsteps  <rf  the  Ood, 
Who  gives  its  lustre  to  an  insect's  wing, 
And  wheds  his  throne  upon  the  roUing  worlds. 
Much  conversant  with  Heaven,  she  of^  holds 
With  those  fair  ministers  of  light  to  man, 
That  fill  the  skies  nightly  with  silent  pomp, 
Sweet  conference.    Inquires  what  strains  were  they 
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Tintfa  whidi  Hmvw  rang,  wfan  evoy  star,  in  hatte 

To  gimdikte  the  new-crekted  earth. 

Sent  fofth  a  foiee,  and  all  the  wms  of  God 

Shouted  for  joy. — ^  TeQ  me,  ye  ■hining  hosts, 

That  navigate  a  lea  that  knows  no  storms, 

Beneath  a  raolt  iinmillied  with  a  doud. 

If  from  TOOT  elevatioD,  whence  ye  Tiew 

Distincuy  scenes  invisible  to  man. 

And  systems,  of  whose  birth  no  tidings  yet 

Have  reached  this  nether  wodd,  ye  spy  a  race 

Favoured  as  ours ;  transgressors  from  the  womb, 

And  hasting  to  a  grave,  yet  doomed  to  rise 

And  to  possess  a  brighter  lieaven  than  yours  ? 

As  one,  who  long  detained  on  foreign  ahom, 

Pants  to  return,  and  when  he  sees  afar 

His  country's  weather-bleached  and  battered  rocks, 

From  the  green  wave  emergins,  darts  an  eye 

Radiant  idth  joy  towards  me  nappy  land ; 

80 1  with  animaffd  hopea  behold. 

And  many  an  aching  wish,  vour  beamy  fires, 

That  show  like  beaoms  in  the  blue  abyss, 

Ordained  to  guide  the  embodied  spirit  home 

From  toilsome  lifo  to  never-ending  rest. 

Love  kindles  as  I  gaie.  .  I  fed  desires, 

That  give  assurance  of  their  own  success ; 

And  mat,  infused  from  Heaven,  must  thither  tend.** 

80  leads  he  nature,  whom  the  lamp  of  truth 
Illuminates.    Thy  lamp,  mysterious  word ! 
Which  whoso  sees  no  longer  wanders  lost. 
With  intellects  bemaaed  in  endless  doubt. 
But  runs  the  road  of  wisdom.    Thou  hast  built 
With  means,  that  were  not  till  by  thee  employed. 
Worlds  that  had  never  been  hadst  thou  in  strength 
Been  less,  or  less  benevolent  than  strong. 
They  are  thy  witnesses,  who  speak  thy  power 
And  ffoodness  infinite,  but  spoJc  in  ears 
That  near  not,  or  risoeive  not  their  report. 
In  vain  thy  creatures  testify  of  thee, 
Tin  thou  piodaim  thyselfl     Theirs  is  indeed 
A  teaching  voice ;  but  'tis  the  praise  of  thine, 
That  whom  it  teaches  it  makes  prompt  to  leam. 
And  with  the  boon  gjives  talents  for  its  use. 
Tin  thou  art  heard,  imaginations  vain 
Possess  the  heart,  and  fables  false  as  heU ; 
Yet,  deemed  oracular,  lure  down  to  death 
The  nninfonnad  and  heedless  souls  of  men. 
We  g^ve  to  chance,  Uind  dunce,  ouredves  as  Uind, 
Theglory'of  thy  work;  which  vet  appears 
Perfect  and  unimpeadiable  of  blame, 
Challmging  human  scrutiny,  and  proved 
Then  snlful  most  when  most  sevodv  judged. 
But  chance  is  not;  or  is  not  where  thou  reignest: 
Thy  providence  forbids  tliat  fickle  power 
(If  power  she  be  that  works  but  to  confound) 
To  mix  her  wild  vagaries  widi  thy  laws. 
Yet  thus  we  dote,  refodng  while  we  can 
Inatiuction,  and  inventing  to  oursdves 
Gods  sudi  as  guflt  makes  welcome ;  gods  that  sleep. 
Or  dinegard  our  foUies,  or  that  sit 
Annised  spectaton  of  diis  bustling  stage. 
Thee  we  reject,  unable  to  abide 
Thy  puritf ,  tin  pure  as  thou  art  pnie, 
3Iade  such  by  thee,  we  love  thee  Tor  that  cause 
For  whid)  we  shunned  and  hated  thee  before. 
Then  we  are  free.    Then  liberty,  like  day. 
Breaks  on  the  soul,  and  by  a  flash  from  Heaven 


Fires  aU  the  healtim  with  gknlous  joy* 
A  voice  is  heard,  that  mortal  ears  hear  not 
Tin  thou  hast  toodied  them ;  'tis  the  voice  of  0ong, 
A  loud  hosanna  sent  from  aU  thy  works ; 
Which  he  that  hears  it  with  a  shout  repeats, 
And  adds  his  rapture  to  the  generd  piaiee. 
In  that  blest  moment  Nature,  tlirowiiig  wide 
Her  vdl  opaque,  disdoses  with  a  smjle 
The  Author  of  her  beauties,  who,  retired 
Behind  his  own  creation,  works  unseen 
By  the  impure,  and  hears  his  power  denied. 
Thou  art  tbe  source,  and  centre  of  an  minds, 
Thdr  only  point  of  rest,  eternal  Word! 
From  thee  departing  th^  are  lost,  and  rove 
At  random  without  honour,  hope,  or  peace. 
From  thee  is  all,  that  soothes  the  life  of  man. 
His  high  endeavour,  and  his  glad  success, 
His  strength  to  suffer,  and  his  wiU  to  serve. 
But  Oh,  thou  bounteous  giver  of  aU  good. 
Thou  art  of  an  thy  gifts,  thyself  the  crown ! 
Give  what  thou  canst,  without  thee  we  are  poor  ; 
And  with  thee  ridi,  take  what  thou  wilt  away. 


TRB  WINTER  WALK  AT  NOON. 

Theub  is  in  souls  a  sympathy  with  sounds, 
And  as  the  mind  is  pitched  die  ear  is  pleased 
With  mdting  airs  or  nuurtial,  brisk  or  grave ; 
Some  chord  &  unison  with  iHiat  we  hoir 
Is  touched  witlpn'ns,  and  the  heart  replies. 
How  soft  the  music  of  those  villsge  bdls, 
FsIUng  at  intervals  upon  the  ear 
In  ca£noe  sweet,  how  dying  aU  away, 
Now  pealing  loud  again,  and  louder  sdU, 
dear  uid  sonorous,  as  tlie  sale  comes  on ! 
With  easy  force  it  opens  all  the  cells 
Where  memory  slept.    Wherever  I  have  heard 
A  kindred  melody,  tlie  scene  recurs. 
And  with  it  aU  its  pkyuures  and  its  pahxs. 
Sudb  oompvdiensive  views  the  spirit  takes, 
That  in  a  few  short  moments  I  retrace 
(As  in  a  m^>  Uie  voyager  his  course) 
The  windings  of  my  way  through  many  years. 
Short  as  in  retrospect  the  journey  seems, 
It  seemed  not  alway  short;  the  rugged  path. 
And  prospect  oft  so  dreary  and  fonoin. 
Moved  many  a  sigh  at  its  didieartening  length. 
Yet  feeUng  present  evils,  wliile  the  past 
Faintly  impress  the  mind,  or  not  at  all. 
How  readilv  we  wish  time  spent  revoked. 
That  we  mi|^t  try  the  ground  again,  where  ooce 
(Through  inexperience,  as  we  now  perodvc) 
We  missed  that  happiness  we  might  have  found ! 
Some  friend  is  gone,  peifaaps  his  son*s  best  friend, 
A  father,  whose  authority,  in  show 
When  most  severe,  and  mustering  an  its  force, 
Was  but  ibe  graver  countenance  of  love ; 
Whose  fevoor,  like  the  douds  of  spring,  might  knit, 
And  utter  now  and  then  an  awftil  voice. 
But  had  a  Uessing  in  its  darkest  frown. 
Threatening  at  once  and  nouridiing  the  planL 
We  loved,  but  not  enough,  the  gentle  hand 
That  reared  us.    At  a  thonghtlos  age,  alliiied 
By  every  gilded  fony,  we  renounoed 
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His  ahdtaiiig  tide,  and  wSUWy  fivwent 
Thftt  convene,  which  we  now  in  Tafai  legiet. 
How  gUdly  would  the  man  lecall  to  life 
The  lw7*8  neglected  aixe !  a  mother  too, 
That  met  ftiend,  neriii^  more  gladlj  atSl, 
Might  he  demand  mem  at  the  gates  of  death. 
SoROW  has,  since  they  went,  suhdued  and  tamed 
The  playful  humour ;  he  could  now  endure, 
(Himself  grown  tober  in  the  Tale  of  tears) 
And  fed  a  partot^s  presence  no  restraint. 
But  not  to  understand  a  treasurers  worth. 
Till  time  has  stolen  away  the  slighted  good, 
Is  cause  of  half  the  poverty  we  fSeel, 
And  makes  the  woild  the  wilderness  it  is. 
The  few.  that  pray  at  all  pray  oft  amiss. 
And,  seeking  grace  to  improve  the  prise  they  hold. 
Would  uroe  a  wiser  suit  than  asking  more. 

The  mffit  was  winter  in  his  roughest  mood  $ 
The  morning  sharp  and  dear.    But  now  at  noon. 
Upon  the  southem  side  of  the  slant  hills. 
And  where  the  woods  fence  off  the  northeDi  blast. 
The  season  Allies,  resigning  all  its  rage. 
And  has  the  warmth  of  May.    The  vault  is  blue 
Without  a  cloud,  and  white  without  a  speck 
The  dassling  splendour  of  the  scene  below. 
Again  the  harmony  comes  o*er  the  vale ; 
And  through  the  trees  I  view  the  embattled  tower, 
Whence  all  the  music.    I  again  jperodve 
The  soothing  influence  of  the  wafted  strains. 
And  settle  in  soft  musings  as  I  tread 
The  walk,  stiU  verdant,  under  oaks  and  dms. 
Whose  outspread  brandies  overarch  the  glade. 
The  roof^  thou^  moveable  throudli  all  its  length 
As  the  wmd  sways  it,  has  yet  weU  sufficed. 
And  intercepting  in  their  silent  fall 
The  frequent  flakes,  has  kept  a  padi  for  me. 
No  noise  is  here,  or  none  that  hinders  thought 
The  redbreast  warbles  still,  but  is  content 
With  dender  notes,  and  more  than  half  suppressed : 
Pleased  with  his  solitude,  snd  flitting  light 
From  spray  to  spray,  where'er  he  rests  he  diakes 
From  many  a  twig  the  pendent  drops  of  ice, 
That  tinkle  in  the  withered  leaves  bdow. 
Stillness,  accompanied  with  sounds  so  soft. 
Charms  mqre  thim  silence.    Meditation  here 
May  think  down  hours  to  moments.     Here  the  heart 
May  give  an  useful  lesson  to  the  head. 
And'  learning  wiser  grow  without  his  books. 
Knowledge  and  wisdom,  far  hem,  being  one. 
Have  oft-times  no  connexion.    Knowledge  dwells 
In  heads  replete  with  thoughts  of  other  men ; 
Wisdom  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own. 
Knowledge,  a  rude  unprofitable  mass. 
The  mere  materials  with  which  wisdom  builds. 
Tin  smoothed  and  squared  and  fitted  to  its  pUioe, 
Does  but  encumber  whom  it  seems  to  enridi. 
Knowledge  is  proud  that  he  has  learned  so  much ; 
Wisdom  is  humble  that  he  knows  no  more. 
Books  8»  not  seldom  talismans  and  speDs, 
By  which  the  magic  art  oi  shrewder  wito 
Hdds  an  unthinldnff  multitude  enthralled. 
Some  to  the  fascination  of  a  nme 
Surrender  judgment,  hood- winked.    Some  the  style 
In&tuates,  and  through  labyrinths  and  wUds 
Of  error  Inds  them  by  a  tone  entranced ; 
While  doth  seduces  more,  too  weak  to  bear 


The  insupportable  fatigue  of  thought, 

And  swallowing  therefore  without  pause  or  cfaoioe 

The  total  giist  unsifted,  husks  and  all. 

But  trees  and  rivulets,  whose  rapid  course 

Defies  the  check  of  winter,  haunts  of  dear. 

And  dieep-walks  populous  with  bleeting  Ismbs, 

And  lanes,  in  which  the  primrose  ere  her  time  [root. 

Peeps  through  the  moss  that  dothes  the  hawthorn 

Deceive  no  student.    Wisdom  there,  and  truth. 

Not  shy,  as  in  the  world,  and  to  be  won 

Bv  slow  soUdtation,  sdae  at  once 

The  roving  thou^t,  and  fix  it  on  themsdves. 

"What  prodigies  can  nower  divine  perform 
More  srand  thim  it  proauces  year  by  year, 
And  au  in  sight  of  inattentive  man  P 
Familiar  with  the  effect,  we  dij^t  die  can 
And  in  the  constancy  of  nature's  course. 
The  regular  return  of  genial  months. 
And  renovation  of  a  faded  world. 
See  nought  to  wonder  at.    Should  God  again. 
As  once  in  Gibeon,  interrupt  the  race 
Of  the  undeviating  and  punctual  sun. 
How  would  the  irorld  admire  I  but  speaks  it  less 
An  agency  divine,  to  make  him  know 
His  moment  when  to  sink  and  when  to  dse^ 
Age  after  age,  than  to  arrest  his  course  ? 
All  we  behold  is  miracle ;  but  seen 
So  duly,  all  is  miracle  in  vain. 
Where  now  the  vital  energy  that  moved. 
While  summer  wss,  the  pure  and  subtle  lymph 
Throufffa  the  imperccptiUe  meandwlng  vdns 
Ofleafandfiower?  It  deeps;  and  the  icy  toadi 
Of  unnrolific  winter  has  imprnsed 
A  cdd  stagnation  on  the  intestine  tide. 
But  let  the  months  go  round,  a  few  short  months. 
And  all  shall  be  restored.    These  naked  shoots. 
Barren  as  lances,  among  which  the  wind 
Makes  wintry  mude,  sighing  as  it  goes, 
Sludl  put  their  grsceful  fdii^  on  afpdn. 
And  more  aspiring,  snd  with  ampler  s^nmid, 
ShaU  boast  new  charms,  and  niore  than  th^  have  ktt. 
Then,  eadi  in  its  peculiar  honours  dad, 
Shall  pubUsh  even  to  the  distant  eye 
Its  family  and  tribe.    Labumum,  rich 
In  streanaing  gold ;  syringa,  ivory  pure; 
The  scentless  and  the  scented  rose  {  this  red. 
And  of  an  humbler  growth,  the  other  tall. 
And  throwing  up  into  the  darkest  gloom 
Of  ndffhbouring  cypress,  or  more  saUe  yew. 
Her  silver  globes,  light  ss  the  foamy  surf 
That  the  wind  severs  from  the  broken  wave; 
The  lilac,  various  in  array,  now  idiite. 
Now  ssnguine,  and  her  beauteous  head  now  set 
With  puqde  spikes  pyramidal,  as  if 
Studious  of  ornament,  yet  unreiolyed 
Which  hue  she  most  approved,  she  chose  them  all ; 
Copious  of  flowers  the  woodbine,  pale  and  wan. 
But  wdl  compensating  her  sickly  looks 
With  never-cloying  odDurs,  early  and  late ; 
Hypericum  all  bloom,  so  thick  a  swaim 
Of  flowers,  like  flies  dothing  her  dender  fod% 
That  scarce  a  leaf  appears ;  meaerion  too. 
Though  leafless,  wdl  attired,  and  thidc  bieset 
With  blushing  wreaths,  investfaig  every  spray ; 
Althoa  with  thejpurple  m;  the  brooni. 
Yellow  and  bright,  as  buUion  unalloyed, 
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Her  bloflsonu ;  aUd  luxuriant  Above' all 

The  jeasamine,  throwing  wide  her  elegant  sweets. 

The  deep  dark  gieen  of  whose  unTanuidied  leaf 

Makes  more  ofHispicuous,  and  illumines  more 

The  bright  profusion  of  her  scattered  stars.    . 

These  have  been,  and  these  shall  be  in  their  day ; 

And  all  this  unifonn  and  coloured  scene 

Shall  be  dismantled  of  its  fleecy  load. 

And  flush  into  variety  again. 

From  dearth  to  plenty,  and  from  death  to  life, 

Is  Nature*8  progress,  when  she  lectures  maa 

In  heavenly  truth ;  evincing,  as  she  makes 

The  grand  transition,  that  mere  lives  and  workr 

A  soul  in  all  things,  and  that  soul  is  God.  U 

The  beauties  of  the  wikLemcss  are  his, 

That  make  so  gay  the  solitary  place 

Where  no  eye  sees  them.    And  Uie  fairer  forms 

That  cultivation  glories  in,  are  his. 

He  sets  the  bri^^t  procession  on  its  way. 

And  mufshals  aU  the  order  of  the  year ; 

He  marks  the  bounds  which  winter  may  not  pass, 

And  blunts  his  pointed  fury ;  in  its  case. 

Russet  and  rude,  $olds  up  the  tender  germ 

Uninjured,  with  inimitable  art; 

And,  ere  one  flowery  season  fades  and  dies. 

Designs  the  blooming  wanders  of  the  next. 

Some  say  that  in  uae  origin  of  things, 
When  all  creation  started  into  birth. 
The  infant  donents  received  a  law, 
From  Which  they  swerve  not  since.   That  under  force 
Of  that  oontxoUing  ordinance  they  move. 
And  need  not  his  immediate  hand,  who  first 
Pr  scribed  their  course,  to  regulate  it  now. 
Thus  dream  they,  and  contrive  to  save  a  God 
The  incumbrance  of  his  own  oonoens,  and  spare 
The  gnat  artificer  of  all  that  moves 
The  stress  of  a  continual  act,  the  pain 
Of  unremitted  vigilance  and  care, 
As  too  laborious  and  severe  a  task. 
So  man,  the  moth,  is  not  a&aid,  it  seems. 
To  span  omnipotence,  and  meaAire  might 
That  knows  no  measure,  by  the  scanty  rule 
And  standard  of  his  own,  that  is  tOi^ay, 
And  is  not  ere  to^moaow*s  sun  go  down. 
But  how  should  matter  oqpupy  a  charge 
Dull  as  it  is,  and  satisfy  a  Jaw 
So  vast  in  its  demands,  unless  impelled 
To  ceaseless  seivice  by  a  ceaseless  force. 
And  under  pressure  c^  some  conscious  cause  ? 
The  Loftd  of  aB,  himself  through  all  difiused. 
Sustains,  and  is -the  Hfe  of  all  mat  lives. 
Nature  is  but  a  name  for  an  eflfect. 
Whose  cause  is  God.    He  feeds  the  secret  fire; 
By  whidi  the  mi^ty  process  is  maintsaned. 
Who  deeps  not,  is  not  weary ;  in  whose  sight 
Slow  Gliding  ages  are  as  transient  days; 
Whose  work  is  without  labour ;  whose  designs 
No  flaw  deforms,  no  difficulty  Uiwarts : 
And  whose  beneficence  no  charge  exhausts. 
Him  blind  antiquity  profaned,  not  served. 
With  self-taught  rites,  and  under  varioua  names, 
Female  and  male,  Pomona,  Pales,  Pan, 
And  Flora,  and  Vertumnus ;  peopling  earth 
With  tutelary  goddesses  and  gods, 
That  were  not;  and  oommcndUi^  as  they  would. 
To  each  some  provinoe,  garden,  field,  or  grove. 


But.all  are  under  one.    One  spirit^His, 

Who  wore  the  plaited  thorns  with  bleeding  brows. 

Rules  universal  nature.    Not  a  flower 

But  shows  some  touch,  in  freckle,  streak,  or  stain. 

Of  his  unrivalled  pendL    He^inqtires 

Their  balmy  odours,  and  imparts  their  hues. 

And  bathes  their  eyes  with  nectar,  and  indndes 

In  grains  as  countless  as  the  sea-side  sands. 

The  forms  with  which  he  sprinkles  all  the  earth. 

Happy  who  walks  with  him  1  whom  what  he  finds 

Of  flavour  or  of  scent  in  fruit  or  flower. 

Or  what  he  views  of  beautiful  or  grand 

In  nature,  from  the  broad  majestic  oak. 

To  the  greeii' blade  that  twinUes  in  the  sun. 

Prompts  with  remembranoe  of  a  present  God. 

His  presence,  who  made  all  so  fair,  penxived. 

Makes  all  stQl  fisirer.    As  with  him  no  scene 

Is  dreary,  so  with  him  all  seasons  please. 

Though  winter  had  been  none,  had  man  been  true. 

And  earth  be  punished  for  its  tenant's  sake. 

Yet  not  in  vengeance :  as  this  smiling  sky. 

So  soon  succeeding  such  an  angry  ni^t. 

And  these  dissolving  snows,  and  this  dear  stream 

Reoover&g  fiut  its  Uquid  music,  prove. 


ANTICIPATION    OF    THE   MILLEN^ 
NIUM, 

The  groans  of  nature  in  this  nether  world. 
Which  Heaven  has  heard  for  ages,  have  an  aid; 
Foretold  by  prophets,  and  by  poets  suqg. 
Whose  fire  was  kindled  at  the  prophets*  lamp. 
The  time  of  rest,  the  promised  sabbath,  comes. 
Six  thousand  years  of  sorrow  have  wdl-nigh 
Fulfilled  their  tardy  and  disastrous  course 
Over  a  sinful  woria ;  and  what  renuuns 
Of  this  tempestuous  state  of  human  things. 
Is  merdy  as  the  working  of  a  sea 
Before  a  calm,  that  rocks  itself  to  rest : 
For  He,  ^ose  car  the  winds  are,  and  the  douds 
The  dust,  that  waits  upon  his  sultry  march, 
Mlien  sin  hath  moved  him,  and  his  wiath  is  hot. 
Shall  visit  earth  in  mercy ;  shall  descend 
Propitious  in  his  chariot  paved  with  love; 
And  what  his  storms  have  blasted  and  deftoed 
For  man*s  revolt,  shall  with  a  smile  repair. 

Sweet  is  the  harp  of  prophecy ;  too  sweet 
Not  to  be  wronged  by  a  mere  mortal  touch : 
Nor  can  the  wcmders  it  records  be  sung 
To  meaner  music,  and  not  vaSSa  loss. 
But  when  a  poet,  or  when  one  like  me, 
Happy  to  rove  amoi^  poetic  flowers. 
Though  poor  in  skill  to  rear  them,  )^joAm  at  last 
On  some  fair  theme,  some  theme  divindy  &ir. 
Such  is  the  impulse  jmd  the  spur  he  fieela 
To  give  it  praise  proportioned  to  its  wordi. 
That  not  to  attonpt  it,  arduous  as  he  deems 
The  labour,  were  a  tadc  more  arduous  stlU. 

O  scenes  surpassing  £sble,  and  yet  true ! 
Scenes  of  accomolished  bliss !  which  who -can  see, 
Though  but  in  oistant  prospect,  and  not  fed 
His  soul  refreshed  with  foretwte  of  the  joy  ? 
Rivers  of  gladness  water  all  the  earth. 
And  dothc  all  dimes  with  beauty ;  the  reproach 
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Of  bamiineM  is  past.    The  fruitftil  Md 
Laughs  with  abundance  ;  and  the  land,  once  lean, 
Or  fertile  only  in  its  own  disgrace, 
Exults  to  see  its  thistly  curse  repealed. 
The  various  seasons  woven  into  one, 
And  that  one  season  an  eternal  spiinff. 
The  eaiden  fears  no  blight,  and  neeSa  no  fence, 
For  were  is  none  to  covet,  all  are  full. 
The  lion,  and  the  libbard,  and  the  bear 
Graie  with  the  fearless  flocks ;  all  bask  at  noon 
Together,  or  all  gambol  in  the  shade 
Of  the  same  grove,  and  drink  one  common  stream. 
Antipathies  are  none.    No  foe  to  man 
Lurks  in  the  seipent  now :  the  mother  sees,    . 
And  smiles  to  see,  her  infantas  playful  hand 
Stzetched  forth  to  dally  with  the  crested  wonn. 
To  stroke  his  azure  neck,  or  to  receive 
The  lambent  homage  of  his  arrowy  tongue. 
All  creatures  worship  man,  and  all  mankind 
One  Lord,  one  Father.    Error  has  no  place : 
That  creeping  pestilence  is  driven  away ; 
The  breath  of  Heaven  has  chased  it.    In  the  heart 
No  passion  touches  a  discordant  string. 
But  all  is  harmony  and  love.    Disease 
Is  not :  the  pure  and  unoontaminate  blood 
Hol^s  its  due  course,  nor  fears  the  frost  of  age. 
One  song  employs  aU  nations ;  and  all  cry, 
"  Worthy  the  Lamb,  for  he  was  slain  for  us  !" 
The  dwellers  in  the  vales  and  on  the  rocks 
Shout  to  each  other,  and  the  mountain  tops. 
From  distant  mountains  catch  the  flying  joy ; 
Till  nation  after  nation  taught  the  strain, 
Earth  rolls  the  rapturous  hosanna  round. 
Behold  the  measure  of  the  promise  filled ; 
See  Salem  built,  the  labour  of  a  Ood  ! 
Bright  as  a  sun  the  sacred  dty  shines ; 
All  kingdoms  and  all  princes  of  the  eurth 
Flock  to  that  light ;  the  gloiy  of  all  lands 
Flows  into  her ;  unbounded  is  her  joy, 
And  endless  her  increase.    Thy  rams  axe  there, 
Nebaioth,  and  the  flocks  of  Kedar  there ; 
The  looms  of  Ormus,  and  the  mines  of  Ind, 
And  Saba's  spicy  groves,  pay  tribute  there.  ' 
Praise  is  in  aD  her  gates :  upon  her  walls, 
.  And  in  her  streets,  and  in  her  spacious  courts. 
Is  heard  salvation.    Eastern  Java  there 
Kneels  with  the  native  of  the  farthest  west ; 
And  Ethiopia  spreads  abroad  the  hand. 
And  worships.    Her  report  has  travelled  forth 
Into  all  lands.    From  everv  dime  they  come 
To  see  thy  beauty  and  to  share  tfav  joy. 
O  Sioa !  an  assembly  such  as  earth 
Saw  never,  such  as  Heaven  stoops  down  to  see. 

Thus  hoivenward  all  thines  tend.    For  all  were  once 
Perfect,  and  all  must  be  at  length  restored. 
So  God  hsji  greatly  purposed ;  who  would  else 
In  his  dishonoured  works  himself  endure, 
Dishonour,  and  be  wronged  without  redress. 
Haste  then,  and  whed  away  a  shattered  world, 
Ye  sbw-revolving  seasons !  we  would  see 
(A  sight  to  whidi  our  eyes  are  strangers  yet) 
A  world,  that  does  not  dread  and  hate  his  laws. 
And  suffer  for  its  crime ;  would  learn  how  fair 
The  creature  is  that  Ood  pronounces  good. 
How  pleasant  in  itself  what  pleases  him. 
Here  every  drop  of  honey  hides  a  sting ; 


Worms  wind  themtdves  into  oiir  sweetest  flowers ; 
And  ev*n  the  joy,  that  haply  some  poor  lieart 
Derives  from  heaven,  pure  as  the  fountain  is, 
Is  sullied  in  the  stream,  taking  a  taint 
From  touch  of  human  lips,  at  best  impure. 
Oh  for  a  world  in  principle  as  chaste 
As  this  is  gross  and  selfish !  over  which 
Custom  and  prejudice  shall  bear  no  sway. 
That  govern  all  things  here,  shouldering  aside 
The  meek  and  modest  truth,  and  forcing  her 
To  seek  a  refuge  from  the  tongue  of  strife 
In  nookii  obscure,  far  from  the  ways  of  men : 
Where  videnoe  shall  never  lift  the  sword. 
Nor  cunning  justify  the  proud  man*s  wrong, 
Leaving  the  poor  no  remedy  but  tears : 
Where  he,  that  flUs  an  office,  shall  esteem 
The  occasion  it  presents  of  doing  eood 
Mate  than  the  perquisite :  where  law  shall  speak 
Sddom,  and  never  but  as  wisdom  prompts 
And  equity ;  not  jealous  more  to  guard 
A  woruiless  form,  than  to  dedde  aright : 
Where  fashion  sludl  not  sanctiQr  abuse. 
Nor  smooth  good-breeding  (supplemental  grace) 
With  lean  pmonnanoe  ape  the  work  of  love ! 
Come  then,  and  added  to  thy  many  crowns, 
Receive  yet  one,  the  crown  of  all  the  earth. 
Thou  who  done  art  worthy  !  It  was  thine 
By  andent  covenant,  ere  nature's  birth ; 
And  thou  hast  made  it  thine  by  purchase  since. 
And  overpaid  its  value  with  thy  blood. 
Thy  saints  prodaim  thee  king ;  and  in  their  hearts 
Thy  title  is  engraven  with  a  pen 
Dipt  in  the  fountain  of  eternal  love. 
Thy  saints  prodaim  thee  king ;  and  thy  delay 
Oives  courage  to  their  foes,  inio,  could  they  see 
The  dawn  <?  thy  last  advent,  long-desired. 
Would  oeep  into  the  bowels  of  the  hills, 
And  flee  for  >afetrv  to  the  falling  rocks. 
The  very  spirit  of  the  world  is  tired 
Of  its  own  taunting  question,  asked  so  long, 
^'  Where  is  the  pr^nise  of  your  I^ord's  approadi  ?'* 
The  infidd  has  shot  his  bdts  away. 
Till  his  exhausted  quiver  yidding  none, 
He  gleans  the  blunted  shafb,  that  have  recdled. 
And  aims  them  at  the  diield  of  truth  again. 
The  veil  is  rent,  rent  too  by  priestly  hands. 
That  hides  divinity  from  mortal  eyes ; 
And  all  the  mysteries  to  faith  proposed. 
Insulted  and  traduced,  are  cast  adde. 
As  usdess,  to  the  moles  and  to  the  bats. 
They  now  are  deemed  the  fitithiul,  and  are  praised, 
Who  constant  only  in  rejecting  thee, 
Deny  thy  Godhead  with  a  martyr's  seal. 
And  quit  their  oflioe  fbr  ^eir  cmn's  sake. 
Blind,  and  in  love  with  darkness  I  yet  even  these 
Worthy,  compared  with  sycophants,  who  knee 
Thy  name  adoring,  and  then  preach-thee  man  I 
So  fares  thv  churdi.    But  how  thy  dmrdi  may  faro 
The  world  takes  little  thought.    Who  will  may 

And  what  th^  wilL    AD  paston  are  alike 

To  wandering  sheep,  resolved  to  follow  none. 

Two  gods  divide  them  alUJPleasure  and  €kdn : 

For  these  they  live ;  they  saoifioe  to  these, 

And  in  their  service  wage  perpetual  war 

With  conscience  and  with  thee.  Lust  in  their  hearts, 
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And  miichief  in  their  hinds,  they  vmm  the  earth 
To  nrey  upon  each  other :  stubborn,  fieice, 
High-minded,  foamins  out  their  own  disgnoe. 
Thy  biophets  speak  of  such ;  and,  noting  down 
The  features  of  the  last  degenerate  times, 
Exhibit  erery  lineament  of  these. 
Come  then,  and  added  to  thj  many  crowns^ 


Receive  yet  one,  as  radiant  as  the  zest, 

Due  to  tny ' 

Thy  woid  fulfilled,  the  conquest  of  a  world ! 


r  last  and  most  effectual  work. 


He  is  the  happy  man,  whose  life  e*en  now 
*  Shows  lomewhat  of  that  happier  life  to  come ; 
Who,  doomed  to  an  obscure  but  tranquU  state, 
Is  pleased  with  it,  and,  were  he  firee  to  choose, 
Would  mdie  his  fate  his  choice ;  whom  peace,  the 
Of  virtue,  and  whom  virtue,  fruit  of  feith,         [fruit 
Prepare  for  liappiness ;  bespeak  him  one 
Content  indeed  to  sojourn  wnile  he  must 
Below  the  skies,  but  having  there  his  home. 
The  wodd  overlooks  him  in  her  busy  search 
Of  objects,  more  illustrious  in  her  view ; 
And,  occupied  as eamestlvas  she. 
Though  more  sublimely,  he  o^edooks  the  warld. 
She  scorns  his  pleasures,  for  she  knows  them  not; 
He  se^  not  has,  for  he  has  proved  them  vain. 
He  cannot  skim  the  ground  like  summer  birds 
Pursuing  gilded  flies ;  and  such  he  deems 
Her  honours,  her  emoluments,  her  joys. 
Therefore  in  contemplation  is  his  bliss : 
Whose  power  is  such,  that  whom  she  lifts  from  earth 
She  makes  familiar  with  a  heaven  unseen, 
And  shows  him  glories  yet  to  be  revealed. 
Not  sloUiful  he,  though  seeming  unemployed. 
And  censured  <^  as  useless.    Stillest  streams 
Oft  water  feirest  meadows ;  and  the  bird. 
That  flutters  least,  is  longest  on  the  wing. 
Ask  him,  indeed,  what  trophies  he  has  raised, 
Or  what  achievementa  of  immortal  ftme 
He  purposes,  and  he  siiall  answer — None. 
His  warfrue  is  within.    There,  unfatigued. 
His  fervent  spirit  labours.    There  he  fights, 
And  there  obtains  fresh  triumphs  o*er  himself, 
And  never-withering  wreaths,  compared  with  which 
The  laurels  that  %■  Csssar  rei^  are  weeds. 
Periiaps  the  self-approving  haughty  world. 
That  as  she  sweeps  him  with  her  whistling  silks 
Scarce  deigns  to  notice  him,  or,  if  she  see, 
Deems  him  a  cipher  in  the  works  of  God, 
Receives  advantage  from  his  noiseless  horns. 
Of  which  she  litOe  dreams.    Periiaps  she  owes 
Her  sunshine  and  her  rain,  her  blooming  spring 
And  plenteous  harvest,  to  the  prayer  he  makes, 
When,  Isaac  like,  the  solitary  saint 
WaUa  forth  to  meditate  at  even-tide. 
And  think  on  her,  who  thinks  not  for  herself. 
Forgive  him 'then,  thou  bustler  in  concerns 
Of  Utile  worth,  an  idler  in  the  best, 
I^  audior  of  no  mischief  and  some  good. 
He  seek  his  poper  happiness  by  means 
That  may  advance,  but  cannot  ninder,  thine. 
Nor,  though  he  tread  the  secret  path  of  life, 
BngEtgiR  no  notice,  and  enjoy  much  ease. 
Account  him  an  incumbrance  on  the  state, 
Receiving  benefits,  and  rendering  none. 
His  sphmi  though  humble,  if  tiuit  humble  sphere 
Shine  with  his  fair  example,  and  though  small 


His  influence,  if  that  inflncnee  all  be  spent 

In  soothing  sorrow  and  in  quenching  stiife. 

In  aiding  helpless  indigence,  in  works. 

From  which  at  least  a  grateful  few  derive 

Some  taste  of  comfort  in  a  wodd  of  woe. 

Then  let  the  superdlions  great  confess 

He  serves  his  country,  recompenses  well 

The  state,  beneath  the  shadow  of  whose  vine 

He  sits  secure,  and  in  the  scale  of  life 

Holds  no  ignoUe,  though  a  slighted,  place. 

The  man,  whose  virtues  are  more  ftit  than  seen. 

Must  drop  indeed  the  hope  of  public  praise ; 

But  he  may  boast  what  few  that  win  it  can. 

That  if  his  country  stand  not  by  his  skill. 

At  least  his  follies  have  not  wrou^t  hex  fell. 

Polite  refinement  oflSsrs  him  in  vam 

Her  golden  tube,  through  which  a  sensual  worid 

Draws  gross  impurity,  and  likes  it  wdl. 

The  neat  conveyance  hiding  all  the  offence. 

Not  that  he  peevishly  rejects  a  mode, 

Because  that  world  adopts  it    If  it  bear 

The  stamp  and  dear  impression  of  good  sense, 

And  be  not  costly  more  then  of  true  worth. 

He  puts  it  on,  and  for  decorum  sake 

Can  wear  It  e*en  as  grsoefully  as  she. 

She  judges  of  refinement  by  the  eye, 

He  by  the  test  of  conscience,  and  a  heart 

Not  soon  decdved;  aware  that  what  is  bsse 

No  polish  can  make  sterling;  and  that  vice, 

Though  wdl  perfumed  andekgantly  dressed. 

Like  an  unburied  carcase  trickra  with  flowers. 

Is  but  a  garnished  nuisance,  fitter  fer 

For  deamy  riddance  than  for  fair  attire. 

So  life  glides  smoothly  and  bv  stealth  away. 

More  golden  than  that  age  of  fabled  gold' 

Renowned  in  ancient  song ;  not  vexed  with  care 

Or  stained  with  guilt,  beneficent,  approved 

Of  Ood  and  man,  and  peaoefril  in  its  end. 

So  glide  my  life  away !  and  so  at  last. 

My  share  of  duties  decenUv  fulfilled. 

May  some  disease,  not  tardy  to  nerferm 

Its  destined  office,  yet  with  gentle  stroke 

Dismiss  me  weary  to  a  safe  retreat. 

Beneath  the  tuif  that  I  have  often  trod. 

It  shall  libt  grieve  me  then,  that  once,  when  called 

To  dress  aSofe  with  the  flowers  of  vene, 

I  played  awhile,  obedient  to  the  feir. 

With  that  lig^t  task ;  but  soon,  to  please  her  more. 

Whom  flowers  slime  I  knew  would  little  please. 

Let  fall  the  unfinished  wreath,  and  roved  for  fVuit ; 

Roved  fer,  and  gathered  mudi :  some  harsh,  *tis  true. 

Picked  from  the  thorns  and  briars  of  reproof^ 

But  wholesome,  wdl-digested ;  grateful  some 

To  palates,  that  can  taste  immortal  truth  ; 

Insipid  dse,  and  sure  to  be  despised. 

But  all  is  in  his  hand,  whose  praise  I  seek. 

In  vain  the  poet  sings,  and  the  world  hears. 

If  he  regard  jiot,  though  divine  the  theme. 

*Tis  not  in  artful  measures,  in  the  diime 

And  idle  tinkling  of  a  minstrd's  lyre, 

To  charm  his  ear,  whose  eye  is  on  the  heart; 

Whose  frown  can  disappoint  the  proudest  strain. 

Whose  approbation-^piosper  even  mine. 


COWPER. 


CATHAUINA. 

ADDRieSSED   TO   MISS   STAPLETOK. 

She  csme — the  is  gone — we  have  met — 

And  meet  perhaps  never  again ; 
The  Bun  of  that  moment  is  set. 

And  seems  to  have  risen  in  vam. 
Catharina  has  fled  like  a  dream— 

(So  vanishes  pleasure,  alas !) 
But  has  left  a  legiet  and  esteem 

That  will  not  so  suddenly  pass. 

The  last  evening  ramble  we  made, 

Catharina,  Maria,  and  I, 
Our  progress  was  often  delayed 

By  the  nightingale  warbling  nigh. 
We  paused  under  many  a  tree, 

And  much  she  was  charmed  with  a  tone 
licss  sweet  to  Maria  and  me, 

MHio  had  witnessed  so  ktsly  her  own. 

My  numbers  that  day  she  had  sung. 

And  gave  them  a  grace  so  divine. 
As  only  her  musical  tongue 

Could  infuse  into  numbers  of  mine. 
The  longer  I  heard,  I  esteemed 

The  work  of  my  fancy  the  more. 
And  ev'n  to  myself  never  seemed 

So  tuneful  a  poet  before. 

Tliough  the  pleasures  of  London  exceed 

In  number  the  days  of  the  year, 
Catharina,  did  nothing  impede. 

Would  feel  herself  happier  here ; 
For  the  dose-woven  arches  of  limes 

On  the  banks  of  our  river,  I  know. 
Are  sweeCier  to  her  many  times 

Than  all  that  the  city  can  show. 

So  it  is,  when  the  mind  is  endued 

With  a  well-judging  taste  from  above, 
Then,  whether  embellished  or  rude, 

'Tis  nature  alone  that  we  love. 
The  achievements  of  art  may  amuse, 

May  even  our  wonder  ezdte, 
But  groves,  hills,  and  vallevs,  difiuse 

A  lasting,  a  sacred  ddight. 


Since  lihen  in  the  rural  i 

Catharina  alone  can  rejoice, 
May  it  still  be  her  loe  to  possess 

The  scene  of  her  sensible  choice ! 
To  inhabit  a  mansion  Iremote 

From  the  clatter  of  street-pacing  steeds. 
And  by  Philomelas  annual  note 

To  measure  the  life  that  she  leads : 

With  her  book^  and  her  voice,  and  her  lyre, 

To  wing  all  her  moments  at  home, 
-  And  with  scenes  that  new  nq^toie  inspire 

As  oft  as  it  suits  her  to  roam. 
She  wiU  have  just  the  life  she  pre&n, 

With  little  to  wish  or  to  fear, 
And  onn  will  be  pleasant  as  hers, 

Might  we  view  her  enjoying  it  here. 


THE  IfEEDLESS  ALARM. 

A  TALE. 

There  is  a  field,  through  which  I  often  pass. 
Thick  overspread  with  moss  and  sUky  grass, 
Adjoinhiff  close  to  Kilwick^s  echoing  wood, 
Wliere  oft  the  bltch-fox  hides  her  jiapless  brood. 
Reserved  to  solace  many  a  neighbouring  'squire. 
That  he  may  follow  them  through  brake  and  briar, 
Contusion  hazarding  of  neck,  or  spine. 
Which  rural  gentlmen  call  sport  divine. 
A  narrow  brook,  by  rushy  banks  concealed. 
Runs  in  a  bottom,  and  divides  the  fidd ; 
Oaks  intersperse  it,  that  had  once  a  head. 
But  now  wear  crests  of  oven-wood  instead ; 
And  where  the  land  dopes  to  its  watery  bourn, 
Wide  yawns  a  golf  beside  a  ragged  thorn ; 
Brides  line  the  sides,  bat  shivered  long  ago, 
And  hcnid  brambles  intertwine  bdow ; 
A  hollow  scooped,  I  judge,  in  andent  time, 
For  baking  earth,  or  burning  rock  to  lime. 

Not  yet  the  hawthorn  bore  her  berries  red, 
With  whidi  the  fieldfare,  wintry  guest,  is  fed  ; 
Nor  autumn  yet  had  brushed  fiom  every  spray. 
With  her  chill  hand,  the  mellow  leaves  away ; 
But  com  was  housed,  and  beans  were  in  the  stack : 
Now  therefore  issued  forth  the  spotted  pack. 
With  tails  high  mounted,  ears  hung  low,  and  throats 
With  a  whole  gamut  filled  of  heavenly  notes. 
For  which,  alas  1  my  destiny  severe, 
Though  ears  she  gave  me  two,  gave  me  no  ear. 

The  sun,  accomplishing  his  early  march. 
His  lamp  now  planted  on  heavoi's  topmost  arch, 
Wlien,  exercise  and  air,  my  only  aim. 
And  heedless  whither,  to  that  fidd  I  came. 
Ere  yet  with  ruthless  joy  the  happy  hound 
Told  hill  and  dale  that  Reynard's  track  was  found. 
Or  with  the  high-raised  horn's  mdodious  dang 
AU  Kilwick  and  all  Dingle-derrv  rane.   ' 

Sheep  grazed  the  fidd;  some  with  soft  bosom  pressed 
The  herb  as  soft,  while  nibbling  toraycd  the  rest ; 
Nor  noise  was  heard  bat  of  the  hasty  brook. 
Struggling,  detained  in  many  a  petty  nook. 
All  seemed  so  peaceful,  that  firom  them  conveyed 
To  me,  their  peace  by  kind  contagion  spread. 

But  when  Uie  huntsman  with  distended  cheek, 
'Gan  make  his  instrument  of  music  speak. 
And  from  within  the  wood  that  crash  was  heard 
Though  not  a  hound  from  whom  it  burst  appe&red. 
The  sheep  recumbent,  and  the  dieep  that  graced, 
All  huddling  into  phalanx,  stood  and  gazed, 
Admiring^  terrified,  the  novel  strain,  [again ; 

Then  coursed  the  field  around,  and  coursed  it  round 
But  recollecting,  with  a  sudden  thought^ 
That  fiight  in  cbdes  urged  advanced  them  nought. 
They  gathered  dose  around  the  old  pit's  brink. 
And  thought  again — but  knew  not  what  to  think. 

The  man  to.soUtude  accustomed  long 
Percdves  in  every  thing  that  lives  a  tongue ; 
Not  animals  alone,  but  shrubs  and  trees. 
Have  speedi  for  him,  and  understood  with  ease ; 
After  long  drought,  when  rains  abundant  fall. 
He  hears  Ae  hertw  and  fiowers  rejoicing  all ; 
Knows  what  the  freshness  of  their  hue  implic5<. 
How  glad  they  catch  the  largess  of  the  skies ; 
I  But  iritH  precision  nicer  stil^  the  mind 
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Ue  scans  of  every  loco-motive  kind ; 

Bixds  of  all  feather,  beasts  of  every  name, 

That  serve  mankind,  or  shun  them,  wild  or  tame ; 

The  looks  and  gestures  of  their  griefs  and  fears 

Have  all  articuUtion  in  his  ears ; 

He  speUs  them  true  by  intuition's  light. 

And  needs  no  glosiary  to  set  him  ri^t. 

This  truth  premiaed  was  needful  as  a  text 
To  win  due  credence  to  what  follows  next. 

Awhile  they  mused;  surveying  every  fiux. 
Thou  hadst  supposed  them  of  superior  race ; 
Their  periwigs  of  wool,  and  fears  combined. 
Stamped  on  each  countenance  such  marks  of  mind, 
That  sage  they  seemed,  as  lawyers  o*er  a  doubt, 
Which,  posUng  long,  at  last  they  puzile  out ; 
Or  academic  tutors,  teaching  youths, 
Sure  ne'er  to  want  them,  mathematic  truths; 
When  thus  a  mutton,  statdicr  than  the  rest, 
A  ram,  the  ewes  and  wethen  sad  addressed. 

Friends !  we  have  lived  too  long.    I  never  heard 
Sounds  such  as  these,  so  worUiy  to  be  feared. 
Could  I  believe  that  winds  for  ages  pent 
In  earth's  dark  womb  have  foui3  at  last  a  vent. 
And  from  their  prison-house  below  arise. 
With  all  these  hideous  bowlings  to  the  skies, 
I  could  be  much  composed,  nor  should  i^»pear 
For  such  a  cause  to  fed  the  slightest  fear. 
'  Yourselves  have  seen,  what  time  the  thunden  ndled 
All  night,  we  resting  quiet  in  the  fold. 
Or  heud  we  that  tremendous  bray  alone, 
I  could  expound  the  melancholy  tone; 
Should  deem  it  by  our  old  companion  made. 
The  ass ;  for  he,  we  know,  has  lately  strayed. 
And  being  lost  perhaps,  and  wandenng  wide, 
Might  be  supposed  to  clamour  for  a  guide. 
But  ah  !  those  dreadful  veils  what  soul  can  hear. 
That  owns  a  carcase,  ana  not  quake  for  fear  ? 
Demons  produce  than  doubtlos,  braien-clawed 
And  fan^  with  brass  the  demons  are  abroad ; 
I  hold  it  therefore  wisest  and  most  fit. 
That  li£B  to  save,  we  leap  into  the  pit. 

Him  answer'd  then  his  loving  mate  and  true, 
But  more  discreet  than  he,  a  Cambrian  ewe. 

How?  leap  into  the  pit  our  life  to  save  ? 
To  save  our  life  leap  all  into  the  orave  ? 
For  can  we  find  it  less  ?  Contemplate  Bnt 
The  depth  how  awful !  falling  ^ere,  we  burst: 
Or  should  the  brambles,  interposed,  our  fkU 
In  part  abate,  that  happiness  were  small ; 
For  with  a  race  like  thdis  no  chance  I  see 
Of  peace  or  ease  to  creatures  clad  as  we. 
Meantime,  noise  kiUs  not.    Be  it  Dapple's  bray. 
Or  be  it  not,  or  be  it  whose  it  may. 
And  rush  those  other  sounds,  that  seem  by  tongues 
Of  demons  uttered,  from  whatever  lungs. 
Sounds  are  but  soiuids,  and  till  the  cause  appear. 
We  have  at  least  oominodious  standing  here. 
Come  fiend,  come  fury,  giant,  monster,  blast 
From  earth  or  hell,  we  can  but  plunge  at  last. 

While  thus  she  spake,  I  £nnter  heard  the  peals. 
For  Reynard,  dose  attended  at  his  heels 
Bv  panting  dog,  tired  man,  and  spattered  hone, 
Through  mere  good  fortune  took  a  difeent  course. 
The  flock  grew  cafan  again,  and  I,  the  road 
Following,  that  led  me  to  my  own  abode. 
Much  wondered  that  the  silly  sheep  had  found 


Such  cause  of  terror  in  an  empty  sound. 

So  sweet  to  huntsman,  gentleman,  and  hound. 

MOBAL. 

Beware  of  desperate  steps.    The  darkest  day. 
Lave  till  to-morrow,  will  have  passed  away. 


ON  THE  RECEIPT  OF  HIS  MOTUEHTS 

PICTURE. 
Oh  that  those  lips  had  language !  Life  has  pawiwl 
With  me  but  rou^y  since  I  heard  thee  last. 
Those  lips  are  thine    thy  own  sweet  smiles  I  see, 
The  same,  that  ofi  in  childhood  solaced  me; 
Voice  only  fiula,  else,  how  distinct  they  say, 
'^  Orieve  not,  my  ch^  chase  all  thy  fears  away  !** 
The  meek  intelligence  of  those  dear  eyes 
(Blest  be  the  art  that  can  immortaliae, 
The  art  that  baffles  time's  tyrannic  daim 
To  quench  it)  here  shines  on  me  still  the  same. 
FaithfHil  remembrancer  of  one  ao  dear, 

0  welcome  guest,  though  unexpected  here ! 
Who  bidd'st  me  honour,  with  an  artless  song 
Affectionate,  a  mother  lost  so  long. 

1  will  obey,  not  willingly  alone. 

But  gladlv,  as  the  precept  were  her  own : 
And,  while  that  face  renews  my  filial  grief. 
Fancy  shall  weave  a  charm  for  my  relief; 
Shall  steep  me  in  Elysian  reverie, 
A  momentary  dream,  that  thou  art  she. 

My  mother !  when  I  learned  that  thou  wast  dead. 
Say,  wast  thrtm  conscious  of  the  tears  I  shed? 
Hovered  thy  spirit  o'er  thy  sorrowing  son. 
Wretch  even  then,  lifb's  journey  just  begun  ? 
Perhaps  thou  gavest  me,  thougn  unseen,  a  kiss ; 
Perhaps  a  tear,  if  souls  can  weep  in  bUsa— 
Ah  that  maternal  smile !  it  answers — ^Yea. 
I  heard  the  bell  tolled  on  thy  burial  day, 
I  saw  the  hearse  that  bore  thee  dow  away. 
And,  turning  from  my  nursery  window,  drew 
A  long,  long  sigh,  and  wept  a  last  adieu  ! 
But  was  it  such  ? — ^It  was, — ^WheK  thou  art  gone. 
Adieus  and  farewdla  are  a  sound  unknown. 
May  I  but  meet  thee  on  that  peaoefiil  shore. 
The  parting  sound  shall  pass  my  lips  no  more ! 
Thy  maidos  grieved  themsdvea  at  my  concern. 
Oft  gave  me  promise  of  a  quick  return : 
What  ardently  I  wished,  I  long  bdieyed. 
And,  diaappomted  still,  was  stiU  decdved. 
By  disappomtment  ever^  day  bcgufled. 
Dupe  of  to-morrow  even  firam  a  chfld. 
Thus  many  a  sad  to-moRow  came  and  went. 
Till,  an  my  stock  of  infant  sonow  spent, 
I  learned  at  last  submisiioD  to  my  lot. 
But,  though  I  leM  deplored  thee,  ne^er  fbigoC 

Where  once  we  dwdt  our  name  is  heard  do  more, 
Children  not  thine  have  trod  my  nnrsoy  floor ; 
And  where  the  gardener  JRobin,  day  by  day, 
Drew  me  to  acfaool  akng  the  public  way, 
Ddi^ted  with  my  bauUe  coach,  and  wn^ 
In  scarlet  mantle  wam,  and  vdvet-capt, 
'Tis  now  become  a  histMy  Utile  known. 
That  once  we  called  the  pastoral  house  onr  own. 
Short-lived  possession  I  feut  the  record  fUr, 
That  memory  keeps  of  all  thy  kindness  there, 
Still  outlives  many  a  stcvm,  that  has  eiaced 
A  thousand  other  themes  less  deeply  traced. 
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Thy  nightly  visits  to  my  chainher  made. 

That  thou  might'st  know  me  safe  and  waimly  laid ; 

Thy  morning  bounties  ere  I  left  my  home, 

The  biscuit,  or  confectionary  plum  $ 

The  fingiant  waters  on  my  cheeks  bestowed 

By  thy  own  hand,  till  ftesh  they  shone  and  ^wed ; 

An  this,  and  more  endearinff  still  than  all. 

Thy  constant  flow  of  love,  &at  knew  no  fall, 

Ne*er  roughened  by  those  cataracts  and  breaks, 

That  humour  intoposed  too  often  makes ; 

AH  this,  still  legible  in  memory's  page, 

And  st^  to  be  io  to  my  latest  age. 

Adds  joy  to  duty,  makes  me  glad  to  pay 

Such  hononrs  to  thee  as  mv  numbers  may ; 

Perhaps  a  firail  mfinnrial,  but  sincere, 

Not  scorned  in  heaven,  though  little  noticed  here. 

Could  Time,  his  flisht  reversed,  restore  the  hours, 
When,  playing  with  taj  vesture's  tissued  flowen, 
The  vl<uet,  the  pink,  and  jessamine, 
I  pricked  them  into  paper  with  a  pin, 
(And  thou  wast  happier  than  myself  the  while, 
Would  softly  speak,  and  stroke  my  head  and  smile) 
Could  those  few  pleasant  hours  again  appear. 
Might  one  wish  bring  them,  would  I  wish  them  here? 
I  would  not  trust  my  heart    the  dear  ddight 
Seems  so  to  be  deaoed,  perhaps  I  might. 
But  no — ^what  here  we  call  our  life  is  such, 
60  little  to  be  loved,  and  thou  so  much. 
That  I  should  HI  requite  thee  to  constrain 
Thy  unbound  spirit  into  bonds  again. 

Thou,  as  a  gaUant  bark  from  Albion's  coast 
(The  storms  aU  weathered  and  the  ocean  crossed) 


Shoots,  into  port  at  some  well-havened  isle. 
Where  spices  breathe  and  brighter  seasons  smile, 
There  sits  quiescent  on  the  floods,  that  show 
Her  beauteous  form  reflected  dear  below. 
While  airs  impregnated  with  incense  play 
Around  her,  fanniiig  li(^t  her  streamers  gay ; 
So  thou,  with  sails  now  swift !  hast  reached  the  shore, 
**•  Where  tempests  never  beat  nor  billows  roar  ;** 
And  thy  loved  consort  on  the  dangerous  tide 
Of  life,  long  since,  has  anchored  at  thy  side. 
But  me,  scarce  hopins  to  attain  that  rest. 
Always  fimn  port  witnheld,  always  distressed — 
Me  howling  winds  drive  devious,  tempest-tosscd. 
Sails  lipt,  seams  opening  wide,  and  conqtaas  lost ; 
And  day  by  day  some  conent's  thwarting  force   ' 
Sets  me  mote  distant  60m  a  ptoapoons  eoune. 
But  Oh  the  thought,  that  thou  art  safe,  and  he ! 
That  thou^t  is  joy,  arrive  what  may  to  me. 
My  boast  h  not  that  I  deduce  my  bhrth 
From  loins  enthroned,  and  rulers  of  the  earth ; 
But  higher  fiff  my  proud  pretenaions  risfr— 
The  son  of  parents  passed  into  the  skies. 
And  now,  farewell— Time  unrevoked  has  run 
His  wonted  course,  yet  what  I  wished  is  done. 
By  contemplation's  help,  not  sought  in  vain, 
I  seem  to  have  lived  my  childhood  o'er  again : 
To  have  renewed  the  joys  that  once  were  mine, 
Without  the  sin  of  violating  thine ; 
And,  while  the  wings  of  fimcy  still  are  free, 
And  I  can  view  this  mimic  show  of  thee, 
Time  has  but  half  snoeeeded  in  his  thefU- 
Thyself  removed,  thy  power  to  soothe  me  left 
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THE  TWA  DOGS. 

A  TALE. 

'TwAS  in  tlwt  plioe  o*  Soodaod'B  Ue 
That  beazs  the  name  o*  Anld  King  CoO, 
Upon  a  honnie  day  in  Jane, 
When  wealing  through  the  afternoon, 
Twa  dogs  that  were  na  thnng  at  hame, 
Foigather*d  anoe  upon  a  time. 

The  fint  1*11  name,  they  ca*d  him  Canaar, 
Was  keepit  for  his  honour's  pleasnre : 
His  hair,  his  size,  his  mouth,  his  lugs. 
Showed  he  was  nane  o*  Scotland's  d^ ; 
But  whalpit  some  plaoe  fax  ahroad, 
Where  sidlors  sang  to  fish  for  cod. 

His  locked,  ktter'd,  hnw  brass  coQar, 
ShowM  him  ^e  gentleman  and  scfadar  ; 
But  though  he  was  o'  hi^  desne, 
The  fient  a  pride  nae  pride  had  he; 
But  wad  hae  npent  an  hour  caresshi, 
£!T*n  wi*  a  tin]der4j7p8ey*8  messin : 
At  kirk  or  market,  ndll  or  smiddie,  . 
Nae  tawted  tyke,  though  e'er  sae  duddie. 
But  he  wad  stan't,  as  glad  to  see  him. 
And  stxoon't  on-  stanes  an*  hiOocks  wi'  him. 

The  tither  was  a  plougbman^s  coUie, 


A  rhyming,  rantiilg,  ravmg  biUie, 

Wha  fbr  his  friend  and  comrade  had  hun, 

And  in  his  freaks  had  Luath  ca'd  him. 

After  some  dog  in  Hig^iland  sang, 

Was  made  huig  syne-IXxnd  knows  how  lang. 

He  was  a  gash  an'  fidthful  tyke, 

As  erer  lap  a  sheu^  or  dyke. 

His  hones^  soosie,  haws'nt  face, 

Ay  gat  him  friends  in  ilka  place. 

His  breast  was  white,  his  touxie  back 

Weel  dad  wi'  coat  o'  gkMsy  hbudc; 

His  gawde  tail,  wl'  upward  cud. 

Hung  o'er  his  hurdles  wi*  a  swirL 

Nae  doubt  but  they  were  fidn  o'  ither, 
An*  unco  pack  an'  thick  thegither ; 
Wi'  social  nose  whyles  snuird  and  snowkit, 
Whyles  mice  and  moudiewarts  they  howkit ; 
Whyles  scour'd  awa  in  lang  excursion. 
An'  wony 'd  ither  in  diversion ; 
Until  wi'  daffin  weary  grown, 
ttpon  a  knowe  they  sat  them  down,^ 
ibid  there  began  a  lang  digression 
About  the  Lords  o'  the  Creatkm. 

Cietar, 

Vve  aften  wonder'd,  honest  Luath, 
What  sort  o'  Bfe  poor  doss  like  you  hare; 
An'  when  the  gentnr's  life  I  saw. 
What  way  poor  homes  liy'd  ava. 


Our  laird  gets  in  his  racked  rents, 
His  codb,  htt  kain,  and  a'  his  stents; 
He  rises  when  he  likes  hhnael' ; 
His  flunkies  answer  at  the  bdl: 
He  ca's  his  ooadi,  he  ca's  his  horse; 
He  draws  a  Bbnie  silken  purse 
As  lanff's  mj  tail,  where,  tfarouffh  the  steeka. 
The  yShw  letter'd  Geordie  kem. 

Frae  moQi  to  e'en  it's  nought  but  toiling. 
At  baking,  roasting,  frying,  boiling; 
An'  though  the  gentry  first  sve  stednn. 
Yet  er'n  tibe  ha'  folk  fill  their  pedum 
Wi'  sauce,  racouts,  and  sic  like  traditrie, 
That's  little  short  o'  downright  wastzie. 
Our  i^pper-in,  wee  blastit  wooner. 
Poor  woraless  el^  it  eats  a  dinner. 
Better  than  ony  tenant  man 
His  honour  has  in  a'  the  Ian' s 
An'  what  poor  cot-folk  pit  thdr  pafaidi  in, 
I  own  it's  past  my  comprdienakn. 

Luath. 

Trowth,  Cosar,  whyles  they're  fittht  enough  ; 
A  cotter  howkin  in  a  sheogh, 
Wi'  durty  stanes  binhi*  a  dyke, 
Baring  a  quany,  amTsic  like, 
Himsd^  a  wife,  he  thus  sustains, 
A  smytrie  o'  wee  duddie  weans, 
An'  nougjht  but  his  ban'  daig,  to  ke^ 
Them  riSht  and  tig^t  in  thadc  an'  rspe. 

An*  wbm  they  meet  wi'  sair  diaasteriy 
Like  loss  o*  health,  or  want  o'  maslea, 
Ye  maist  wad  think,  a  wee  toudi  langer. 
An'  they  mann  starve  o'  cauM  and  hanger  t 
But,  how  it  comes,  I  never  kcnn'd  vet, 
They're  maistly  wonderfU'  contented  ; 
An'  bdrdly  diida,  and  clever  hiaieB^ 
Are  bred  in  sic  a  way  as  this  is. 

Ctttar, 

But  then  to  see  how  ye*re  neg^eddt. 
How  hnfPd,  and  caiT^  and  diarespeddt ! 
L — d,  man,  our  gentry  caie  as  litde 
For  ddvers,  ditc&s,  an'  sic  cattle ; 
Thar  gai^  as  saucy  by  poor  fidk. 
As  I  wad  by  a  stbikinff  farodc. 

I've  notic'd,  on  our  laird's  ooort^y. 
An'  mony  a  time  my  heart's  been  wae, 
Poor  tenant  bodies,  scant  o'  cash, 
How  they  nunm  thole  a  fiKtor*s  snash : 
He'U  stsmp  an'  dncaten,  corse,  an'  swear 
Hell  appidiend  them,  pofaid  their  sear ; 
While  they  mann  stan',  wi'  aspect  numble ; 
An'  hear  it  a',  an'  fear  an'  tremble  * 
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I  MB  how  folk  live  that  hae  riches ; 
But  suielj  poor  folk  mum  be  wietcha. 

Luath, 

They'ie  nae  ue  wietcfaed's  ane  wad  think ; 
Though  oonstantly  on  poortith'B  brink : 
They'ie  sae  accnitom'd  wi*  the  t&igatj 
The  view  o*t  gica  them  little  ftight 

Then  dianoe  an'  fortune  aie  sae  suided, 
They'ie  av  in  leai  oc  mair  provided ; 
An'  though  fiitign'd  wi'  dose  empb^rment, 
A  blink  o'  lest's  a  sweet  enjoyment. 
The  deaiest  comfort  o'  their  lives; 
Their  gniahie  weans  an'  faithfu'  wives; 
The  prattling  Aino  an  just  thdr  pride, 
That  sweetens  a*  tSua  fire-side. 

An'  whyks  twalpennie-worth  o'  nappie 
Can  make  the  bodies  unoo  happy; 
They  lay  aside  their  private  cares, 
To  mind  the  kirk  and  state  affidis : 
They'll  talk  o*  patronage  and  priests, 
Wi'  kindling  fiuy  in  their  breasts, 
Or  ten  what  new  taxation's  comin. 
An'  ftrlie  at  the  fidk  hi  Lon'on. 

As  Ueak.&c'd  HaOowmas  returns, 
They  get  the  jovial,  mthig  kizns. 
When  rural  lUe  o*  every  station. 
Unite  in  common  recreation : 
Love  blinks,  wit  skps,  and  social  mirth. 
Forgets  then's  care  upon  the  earth. 
^Aat  mcn7  day  the  year  begins, 
They  bar  the  door  on  nosty  winds ; 
The  nappy  reeks  wi*  mantling  ream. 
An'  thm  a  heart-inspirinff  steam ; 
The  luntin  pipe,  an'  sneeshin  mill. 
Are  handed  round  wi'  ri^t  guid  will ; 
The  cantie  auld  fblks  anddn'  crouse, 
The  yonnff  ones  rsntin'  through  the  house  . 
My  heart  has  been  sae  &in  to  see  them. 
That  I  fiir  joy  hae  barkit  wi'  them. 

Still  its  owre  true  that  ye  hae  said,* 
Sic  game  is  now  owre  aflen  play'd. 
There's  monle  a  creditable  stock 
C  decent,  honest,  &wsoni  fdk. 
Are  riven  out  baith  root  and  branch. 
Some  rascal's  pridefti'  gieed  to  quench^ 
Wha  thinks  to  knit  himsd  the  ftstcr 
In  fiivonr  wi'  some  gentle  master, 
Wha,  aiblins,  tfarang  a-parliamcntin, 
For  Britafai's  guid  his  saul  indention 

Ccttar, 

Haith,  lad,  ye  little  ken  about  it; 
For  Britain's  guid  !  guid  faith,  I  doubt  it. 
Say  rather,  gaun  as  premiers  lead  him. 
An'  saying  aye  or  no's  they  bid  him : 
At  operas  an'  plays  parading, 
Mortgaging,  gambling,  masqucnding ; 
Or,  maybe,  in  a  firolic  daft. 
To  Hague  or  Calais  takes  a  waft. 
To  make  a  tour,  an'  take  a  wliirL, 
To  learn  ton  ton  an'- see  the  worl'. 

There,  at  Vienna  or  Versailles, 
He  rives  his  fiiUher's  auld  entails ; 
Or  by  Madrid  he  takes  the  route, 
To  thrum  guitans  and  fecht  wi'  nowt ; 


Or  down  Italian  vista  startles, 
Wh-re-huntixig  among  groves  o'  myrtles : 
Then  bouses  £umly  German  water, 
To  mak'  himsd  h)ok  &ir  and  &ttcr. 
An'  dear  the  consequential  sonows, 
Love-gifts  of  carnival  signoras. 
For  Britain's  guid  1  for  her  destruction ; 
Wi'  dissipation,  feud,  an'  faction. 

Luailu 

Hech  man  !  dear  sirs  I  is  that  the  gate 
They  waste  sae  mony  a  braw  estate ! 
Are  we  sae  fim^ten  an'  harass'd 
For  gear  to  sang  that  gate  at  last ! 

O  would  Siey  stay  Mback  frae  courts. 
An*  please  themsdves  wi'  countra  sports. 
It  wad  for  ev'ry  ane  be  bettef. 
The  hurd,  the  tenant,  an'  the  cotter ! 
For  they,  fiank^  ranthu  ramUinff  bilUes, 
Fient  haet  o'  them's  illJiearted  fellows  ! 
Except  for  breakin  o'  their  timmer. 
Or  neaUn  lightly  o'  their  limmer. 
Or  sfaootin  o'  a  hare  or  moor-oock, 
The  ne'er  a  bit  di^'re  ill  to  poor  folk. 

But  will  vou  teu  me,  Master  Ceesar, 
Sure  great  folk's  life's  a  life  0*  pleasure  ? 
Nae  cauld  or  hunger  e'er  can  steer  them, 
The  vera  diought  o't  need  na  fear  them. 

Ccesar» 

L — d,  man,  were  ye  but  whyles  where  I  ai 
The  gentles  ye  wad  ne'er  envy  'em. 

It's  true,  they  need  na  starve  or  sweat. 
Through  winter's  cauld,  or  simmer's  heat; 
They've  nae  sair  wark  to  cnae  theb  banes, 
An*  fin  auld  age  wi*  grips  an'  granesi 
But  human  bodies  are  sm  fools. 
For  a'  their  coUcges  and  schools. 
That  when  nae  rod  iUs  perplex  them. 
They  make  enow  themsds  to  vex  them ; 
An'  ay  the  less  they  hae  to  start  them. 
In  like  proportion  less  wiU  hurt  them. 
A  country.fdlow  at  the  plough. 
His  acre's  tfll'd,  he's  right  enough ; 
A  country  girl  at  her  whed, 
Her  diisen's  done,  she's  unoo  wed : 
But  gentlemen,  an'  ladies  warst, 
Wi'  ev'ndown  want  o'  wark  are  curst 
They  loiter,  lounginffv  lank,  an'  lazy  ; 
The*  den  haet  a£  ttcm,  yet  uneasy; 
Their  days  insipid,  duU,  an'  tastdess ; 
Their  nights  unquiet,  lang,  and  restless : 
An'  e'en  their  sports,  thdr  balls,  an'  races, 
Their  galloping  through  public  places. 
There's  sic  pande,  sic  pomp,  an*  art. 
The  joy  can  scarody  reach  the  heart 
The  men  cast  out  in  party  matches. 
Then  sowther  a'  in  deep  debauches ; 
Ae  ni|^t  they're  mad  wi'  drink  an'  wh-ring, 
Niest  day  thdr  lifo  is  past  enduring. 
The  ladies,  ann^-arm  in  dusters. 
As  great  and  gradoua  a'  as  sisters; 
But  hear  thdr  absent  thoua^ts  o'  ither, 
They're  a'  run  ddls  an'  jades  thegither. 
Whyles,  o'er  the  wee  bit  cup  an'  platie, 
They  sip  the  scandal  potion  pretty ; 
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Or  lee-lang  nights,  w*  cnbbit  leuks 
Pore  owre  the  devil^s  pictor'd  beuka ; 
Stake  on  a  chance  a  fanner's  stackyard. 
An*  cheat  UM  onj  unhangM  hlackguaid. 

There's  some  exception,  man  an'  woman ; 
But  this  is  gentry's  life  in  common. 

By  H^  the  sun  was  out  o'  sight. 
An'  darker  glouning  brought  the  night ; 
The  bum-dock  humm'd  wi'  lazy  drone ; 
The  kye  stood  rowtin  V  the  loan : 
When  up  they  gat,  and  shook  their  lugs, 
Rejoic'd  they  were  na  men  but  dogs ; 
An'  each  took  aff  his  several  way, 
Resolv'd  to  meet  some  hfaer  day. 


THE  COTTER'S  SATURDAY  NIGHT. 

November  chill  blaws  loud  wi'  angry  sugh; 

The  short'ning  winter-day  is  near  a  doee; 
The  miry  beasts  retreating  frae  the  pleugh^ 

The  black'ning  trains  o'  craws  to  their  repose) 
The  toil-worn  cotter  frae  his  labour  goes, 

TUs  ni^t  his  weekly  moil  is  at  an  end. 
Collects  his  spades,  his  mattocks,  and  his  hoes. 

Hoping  the  mom  in  ease  and  rest  to  spend, 
And  weary,  o'er  the  moor,  his  course  does  homeward 
bend. 

At  length  his  lonely  cot  appears  in  view, 

Beneath  the  shelter  of  an  aged  tree; 
Th'  expectant  wee-things,  todlin,  stacher  through 

To  meet  their  dad,  wi'  flichterin  noise  an'  glee. 
His  wee  bit  ingle,  blinldn  bonily, 

His  clean  hearth-stane,  his  thrifltie  wifie's  smile, 
The  lisping  infant  prattlhig  on  his  knee, 

Does  a'  liis  weary  carking  cares  beguile, 
An'  makes  him  quite  forget  his  labour  and  his  toil. 

Belyve  the  elder  baims  come  drappin  in. 

At  service  out,  amang  the  farmers  roun' ; 
Some  ca'  thepleush,  some  herd,  some  tentie rin 

A  cannie  errand  to  a  neebor  town : 
Their  eldest  hope,  their  Jenny,  woman  orown, 

In  youthfii*  bloom,  love  sparkling  in  her  e'e, 
Comes  hame,  perhaps,  to  shew  a  braw  new  gown. 

Or  deposit  her  sair-won  penny-fee, 
To  help  her  parents  dear,  if  tiaiey  in  hardship  be. 

Wr  joy  unfeign'd  brothers  and  sisters  meet, 

An'  each  for  other's  wedfare  kindly  spiers ; 
The  social  hours,  swift- wing'd,  unnotic'd  fleet; 

Each  tdls  the  uncos  that  he  sees  or  hears; 
The  parents,  partial,  eve  their  hopeful  years; 

Antidpaticm  forward  points  the  view. 
The  mother,  wi'  her  needle  an'  her  sheen, 

Gars  auld  daes  look  amaist  as  wed*s  the  new; 
The  father  mixes  a'  wi'  admonition  due. 

Their  master's  an'  their  mistress's  command; 

The  younkers  a'  are  warned  to  obey; 
*■*'  An'  mind  their  laboun  wi'  an  eydent  hand, 

An*  ne'er,  though  out  o'  si^t,  to  jauk  or  play: 
An'  Oh!  be  sure  to  fear  the  Lord  alway ! 


An'  mind  your  duty,  duly,  mom  an'  n%|ii! 
Lest  in  temptation's  path  ye  gang  astray. 
Implore  his  counsel  and  assisting  mi^s 
They  never  sou^t  in  vain,  that  sought  the  lxn6 
night  I" 

But  harki  a  ism  comes  gently  to  the  door  ; 

Jenny,  wha  kens  the  meaning  o'  the  same, 
Tdb  how  a  neebor  lad  csm  o'er  the  moor. 

To  do  some  enands,  and  convoy  her  hame 
The  wily  modier  sees  the  consdous  flame 

Spsrkle  in  Jenny's  e'e,  and  flush  her  diedc ; 
Wim  heart^trudc  anxious  care,  inquires  his  name. 

While  Jcany  bafflins  is  afraid  to  speak  ; 
Wed  pleas'd  the  mother  hevs,  it's  nae  wild  worth- 
less rain. 

Wi'  kindly  welcome  Jenny  brings  Urn  ben ; 

A  strappan  youth,  he  takes  the  mother's  eye ; 
Blythe  Jenny  «ees  the  visit's  no  ill  ta'en ; 

The  father  cracks  of  horses,  plenghs,  and  kye. 
The  youngster's  artless  heart  o'erflows  wi' joy. 

But  blate  and  laithf u',  scarce  can  wed  behave ; 
The  mother,  wi'  a  woman's  wiles,  can  spy 

What  makes  the  youth  saebashfu'  an'  sse  grave ; 
Wed  pless'd  to  think  her  baim's  respected  like  the 
lave. 

O  happy  love !  where  love  like  this  is  found ! 

O  hearUfek  rqitrnm  1  bliss  beyond  compare  f 
I've  paced  much  this  weary,  mortal  round. 

And  sage  experience  bids  me  this  dedaze — 
*^  If  Heaven  a  drau^t  of  heav'nly  pleasmre  spare. 

One  cordial  in  this  mdandioly  vale, 
'Tis  when  a  youthfiil,  loving,  modest  paff. 

In  otlier's  arms  broitfae  out  the  tender  tale, 
Beneath  the  milk-white  thorn  that  scents  the  even- 
ing 1 


Is  there,  in  human  form,  that  bears  a  heart — 

A  wretdi.1  a  villain  I  lost  to  love  and  truth ! 
That  can,  with  studied,  dy,  ensnaring  art. 

Betray  sweet  Jenny's  unsuspecting  youth  ? 
Curse  on  his  perjur'd  arts !  dissembling  smooth  ! 

Are  honour,  virtue,  conscience,  all  exil'd  ? 
Is  there  no  pity,  no  rdcnting  ruth, 

Points  to  the  parents  fondling  o'er  their  child  ? 
Then  paints  the  ruin'd  maid,  and  their  distiaction 
wild!  . 

But  now  the  supper  crowns  their  ahnple  board  1 

The  halesome  parritch,  chief  o'  Scotia's  food : 
The  soupe  their  only  hawkie  does  afibrd, 

That  'yoRt  the  hallan  snugly  diows  her  cud : 
The  dame  brings  forth  in  complimental  mood, 

To  grace  the  lad,  her  wed-ham'd  kdibnck  idl, 
An*  aft  he's  pressed,  an'  aft  he  oa's  it  good ; 

The  frugal  wifle,  garrulous,  wHl  tdl. 
How  'twas  a  towmond  auld,  sin'  lint  was  i'  (he  bcU. 

Tlie  cheerfu'  supper  done,  wi'  serious  face, 
They,  round  the  ingle,  form  a  drdc  wide; 

The  sire  turns  o'er,  wi'  patriarchal  grace, 
The  big  Ha'-Biblc,  ance  his  father's  pride : 

His  bonnet  rev'rcntly  is  laid  aside, 
His  lyart  haflets  wearin  thin  an'  bare ; 
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Tbtm  •trnfes  tiiat  coce  did  sweet  iq  Zion  glide, 
He  wiles  a  portion  with  judieious  care  ; 
And  «^  let  OS  wonhip  God  !*'  he  says,  with  aolenm  air. 

They  chant  their  artless  notes  in  simple  guise; 

They  tune  their  hearts,  hy  far  Uie  noblest  aim : 
Perhaps  Dundee's  wild  waihling  measures  rise, 

Or  plaintive  Martyrs*,  worthy  of  the  name : 
Or  nolile  £1^  beats  the  heav'nward  flame, 

The  sweetest  far  of  8cotia*s  holy  lays : 
Compared  with  these,  Italian  trills  are  tame ; 

The  tickled  eiis  no  heartfelt  raptures  raise ; 
Nae  unison  hae  they  with  our  Creator's  pnise. 

The  priesUlilEe  &ther  reads  the  sacred  page, 

How  Abram  was  the  friend  of  God  on  high ; 
Or  Moses,  bade  eternal  war&re  wage 

Whh  Amalek's  unmdoos  progeuT ; 
Or,  how  the  royal  bara  did  groaning  lie 

Beneath  the  stroke  of  Heaven's  avenging  ire ; 
Or,  Job's  pathetic  pbunt,  and  wailing  cry ; 

Or,  rapt  Isaiah's  wild  seraphte  fire; 
Or  othor  holy  seem  that  tune  the  saoed  lyre. 

Perhaps  the  Christian  volume  is  the  theme, 

How  guUtlesa  blood  for  guilty  man  was  shed ; 
How  he,  who  bore  in  heav'n  the  second  name, 

Had  not  on  earth  whereon  to  lay  his  head : 
How  his  first  fdlowcn  and  servants  sped ; 

The  preo^ts  sage  they  wrote  to  many  a  land : 
How  he,  who  lone  in  Palmos  banished. 

Saw  in  the  sun  a  mi^tr  angel  stsndi. 
And  heard  great  Bab'lon's  doom  pronounced  by  Hea- 
•  ven's  command. 

Then  krowling  down  to  heaven's  eternal  King, 

The  saint,  the  father,  and  the  husband  prays ; 
Hope  *'  springs  exulting  on  triumphant  wing," 

That  thus  uiey  all  shall  meet  in  future  days : 
There,  ever  bask  in  uncreated  rays. 

No  n^ote  to  sigh,  or  shed  the  bitter  tear. 
Together  hynming  their  Creator's  praise^ 

£i  sndi  society,  yet  stiU  more  dear ; 
While  citdlng  time  moves  round  in  an  eternal 
sphere* 

Compar'd  with  this,  how  poor  Religion's  ^ride, 

In  an  the  pomp  of  method,  and-ra  art, 
When  men  cusplay  to  congregations  wide 

Devotion's  ev'ry  grace,  except  the  hesrt  i 
The  Pow'r  inosns'd,  the  pageant  will  desert, 

The  pompous  strain,  the  saoefdotal  stole ;   - 
But  hraly,  m  some  eott^  far  apart. 

May  hesr,  well  pless'd,  the  language  of  the  soul ; 
And  in  his  book  of  fife  the  inmates  poor  eoioL 

Then  homeward  all  take  off  their  sev'ral  way ; 

The  yow^^ing  cottagers  retire  to  rest : 
The  parent-mdr  their  secret  homage  pay. 

And  pmmr  up  to  Heaven  the  warm  request 
That  he  who  stills  the  raven's  dam'rous  nest. 

And  decks  Ae  lily  fair  in  flowly  pride. 
Would  in  the  way  his  wisdom  sees  tiie  bat. 

For  them  and  for  their  little  ones  provide ; 
But  chiefly  in  their  hearts  with  grace  divine  preside. 


From  scenes  like  these  old  Scotia's  grandeur 
springs. 

That  mains  her  lov'd  at  home,  rever'd  abroad : 
Princes  and  knds  are  but  the  breath  of  kings, 

'<  An  honest. man's  the  noblest  wotk  of  God ;" 
And  oertes,  in  fiur  virtue's  heav'nly  road. 

The  cottage  leaves  the  palace  far  behind : 
What  is  a  lordling's  pomp  ?  a  cumbrous  bad, 

Disguising  oh  me  wretch  of  hnman-kind. 
Studied  in  arts  of  hell,  in  wickedness  refin'd ! 

O  Scotia  !  my  dear,  my  native  soil ! 

For  whom  my  warmest  wish  to  Heaven  is  sent ! 
Long  may  thy  hardy  sons  of  rustic  toil,         [tent ! 

Be  blest  with  health,  and  peace,  and  sweet  con- 
And,  O !  may  Heaven  their  simp^B  lives  prevent 

From  luxuxy's  contagion,  weak  and  vile ! 
Then,  howe'er  crowns  and  coronets  be  rent, 

A  virtuous  populace  may  rise  the  while. 
And  stand,  a  wall  m  Are,  around  their  much-lov'd  isle. 

O  thou !  who  pour'd  the  patriotic  tide 

That  streamM  thro'  WaUaoe^s  undaunted  heart ; 
Who  dar'd  to  nobly  stem  tyrannic  pride. 

Or  nobly  die,  the  second  glorious  part, 
(The  patriot's  God  peculiarly  thou  art. 

His  friend,  inspirer,  guardisn,  and  reward !)  . 
O  never,  never,  Scotia^s  realm  desert: 

But  still  the  patriot  and  the  patriot  bard. 
In  bright  succession  raise,  her  ornament  and  guard ! 


LAMENT  FOR  JAMES,  EARL  OF 
GLSNCAIRN. 

The  wind  Uew  hollow  frae  the  hills. 

By  fits  the  sun's  departing  beam 
Look'd  on  the  finding  yellow  woods 

That  wav'd  o'er  Lugar's  winding  stream : 
Beneath  a  craigy  steep,  a  bard, 

leaden  with  years  and  meikle  pain. 
In  loud  limient  bewail'd  his  lord, 

MHiom  death  had  all  untimely  ta'cn. 

He  lean'd  him  to  an  ancient  aik. 

Whose  trunk  was  mould'ring  down  witli  years ; 
His  locks  were  pleached  wliite  wi*  time. 

His  hoary  cheek  was  wet  wi'  tears  ! 
And  as  he  touch'd  his  trembling  harp. 

And  as  he  tun'd  his  doleful  sang. 
The  winds,  lamenting  thro'  thdr  caves, 

To  echo  bore  the  notes  alang. 

^<  Ye  scatter'd  birds  that  fainUy  sing. 

The  reliones  of  the  vernal  quire ! 
Ye  woods  that  shed  on  a'  the  winds 

The  honours  of  the  aged  year ! 
A  few  short  months,  and  glad  and  gay. 

Again  ye'll  diarm  the  ear  and  e'e ; 
But  nocht  in  all  revolving  time 

Can  gladness  bring  again  to  mc. 

*'  I  am  a  bending  ageil  tree, 

That  long  has  strnd  the  wiml  and  rain ; 
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But  now  has  oome  a  crael  blast, 
And  my  last  hald  o(  earth  is  gane : 

Nae  leaf  o*  mine  shall  greet  the  spring, 
Nae  summer  sun  exalt  my  bloom ; 

But  I  maun  Ue  before  the  storm, 
And  ithen  plant  them  in  my  room. 

«*  I've  seen  sae  monie  changeTu*  years» 

On  earth  I  am  a  stranger  grown ; 
I  wander  in  the  ways  of  men. 

Alike  unknowing  and  unknown : 
Unheard,  unpitied,  unrelieved, 

I  bear  alane  my  lade  o*  care, 
For  silent,  low,  on  beds  of  dust, 

Lie  a*  that  would  my  sorrows  shar& 

**  And  last  (vlie  sum  of  a*  my  griefs !) 

My  noble  master  lies  in  day ; 
The  flower  amang  our  banm^  bold. 

His  country*s  pride,  his  country's  stay : 
Id  weary  being  now  I  pine, 

For  a' the  Ufc  of  life  is  deed. 
And  hope  has  left  my  aged  ken. 

On  forward  wing  for  ever  fled. 

^'  Awake  thy  last  sad  voice,  my  harp  ! 

The  voice  of  woe  and  wild  despair ! 
Awake,  resound  thy  latest  lay. 

Then  sleep  in  siknce-evermair ! 
And  tfaoa»  my  last,  best,  only  friend. 

That  fiUest  an  untimely  tomb, 
Accept  this  tribute  from  the  bard 

Thou  brou^^t  ftrnn  Fortune's  mirkest  gloom. 

"  In  pover^'s  low  bamii  vale, 

Thick  mists,  obscure,  involved  me  round ; 
Though  oft  I  tum'd  Oie  wistful  eye, 

Nae  ray  of  fame  waa  to  be  found. 
Thou  fouind'st  me  like  the  moming  sun 

That  melts  the  fogs  in  limpid  afr. 
The  friendless  bard  and  rustic  song 

Became  alil»  thy  fostering  care. 

^*  Oh  !  why  has  worth  so  short  a  date, 

While  villains  ripen  grey  with  time  ! 
Must  thou,  the  noUe,  gen'rous,  great,         ^ 

Fall  in  bold  manhood's  hardy  prime  I 
Why  did  I  live  to  see  that  day  ? 

A  dav  to  me  so  full  of  woe  ! 
O  !  had  I  met  the  mortal  shaft 

Which  laid  my  benefactor  low  ! 

*^  The  bridegroom  mav  forget  the  bride 

Was  made  his  wedded  vrife  yestreen ; 
The  monardi  may  forget  the  crown 

That  on  his  hod  an  hour  has  been ; 
The  mother  nuy  fbrget  the  child 

That  smiles  sae  sweetly  on  her  knee ; 
'  But  I'll  remember  thee,  Olencaim, 

And  a'  that  thou  hast  done  for  me  !'* 


Oreea  be  your  woods,  and  fair  your  6owaay 

Your  waten  never  druralic ! 
There'  simmer  first  unfaulds  her  robes. 

And  there  they  langest  tairy  ; 
For  there  I  took  the  last  fareweel 

O'  my  sweet  Highland  Mary. 

How  sweetly  bloom'd  the  gay  green  birk, 

*  How  rich  the  hawthorn's  bkMsom ; 
As  underneath  their  fragrant  shade 

I  dasp'd  her  to  my  bosom  ! 
The  golden  hours  on  angel  wings 

Flew  o'er  me  and  my  dearie ; 
For  dear  to  me,  as  li^t  and  life. 

Was  my  sweet  Highland  Mary. 

Wi'  mony  a  vow,  and  lock'd  embrace, 

Our  parting  was  fit'  tender ; 
And,  pledging  aft  to  meet  again, 

We  tore  oursels  asunda ; 
But  Oh!  fdl  death's  untimely  frost, 

That  nipt  my  flower  sae  early  ! 
Now  green's  tiie  sod,  and  canJd's  the  day. 

That  wraps  my  Highland  Mary  I 

O  pale,  pale  now,  those  rosy  lips, 

fafthaekiss'dsaefondlv! 
And  dos'd,  for  ay,  the  sparkling  glanoe. 

That  dwdt  on  me  sae  Undly ! 
And  mouldering  now  in  stlcnt  dust, 

That  heart  that  lo'ed  me  dearly  I 
But  still  within  my  bosom's  com 

Shall  live  my  His^dand  Mary. 


HIGHLAND  MARY. 
2Wm— **  Katherine  Ogie." 
Ye  banks,  and  braes,  and  streams  around 
The  caMle  o'  Mootgomery, 


TO  A  MOUSEf 

OK  TUBNIKO  HER  UP  IH  HE&  KEST  WITH  TU£ 
PLOUGH,  VOVEMBEE,  1785. 

Wee,  deddt,  cow'rin,  tim'rous  baastie^ 
O,  what  a  panic's  in  thy  breastie ! . 
Thou  need  na  start  awa  sae  hasty, 

W'bickeriBfarattk! 
I  wad  be  laith  to  rin  an'  diase  thee,  . 

Wi'murd'ringpattlei 

I'm  truly  sony  man's  dnmlninn 
Has  broken  nature's  social  nnkai. 
An'  justifiesthat  ill  opinion. 

Which  maka  thee  stvtle 
At  me,  thy  poor  earth-born  ffl«»Tpwniiint 

An'  feUowoDoctal ! 

I  doubt  na,  whyles,  but  thou  may  thieve  $ 
What  then?  poorbeastie,  thou  maun  lieve ! 
A  daimen  icker  in  a  thrave 

's  a  sma  request : 
I'U  get  a  Uessin  wi'  the  kve, 

And  never  missH ! 

Thy  wee  bit  hoosie,  too,  in  ruin ! 
Its  siJDy  wa's  th«  win's  axe  strewin  ! 
An'  naething,  now,  to  big  a  new  ane, 
O'  fiiggage  green ! 
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An'  Ueak  December's  win's  ensuin, 

Baith  snell  and  keen ! 

Thou  saw  the  fields  laid  bare  an'  waste, 
An'  weray  winter  comin'  fast, 
An'  oode  here,  beneath  the  blast. 

Thou  thought  to  dwell, 
TOl,  cnah  !  the  cruel  coulter  past 

Out  throu^  thy  ceU. 

That  wee  bit  heap  o'  leaves  an'  stibble. 
Hast  cost  thee  mooie  a  weary  nibble  ! 
Now  tbou's  tum'd  out,  for  a'  thy  trouble, 

But  house  or  bald. 
To  tfadk  the  winter's  sleety  dribble, 

An'  cranreuch  cauld ! 

But,  Mousie,  thou  art  no  thy  lane. 
In  proyinff  foresight  may  be  ▼ain: 
The  besulaid  schemes  o'  mice  an'  men 

Gang  aft  a-gley. 
An'  lea'e  us  nought  but  grief  and  pain. 

For  promis'd  joy. 

Still  thou  art  blest,  compar'd  wi'  me ! 
The  present  only  toucheth  thee : 
But,  och !  I  backward  cast  my  e'e 

On  prospects  drear ! 
An'  ibrwazd,  though  I  canna  see, 

I  guess  an'  fear. 


TO  A  MOUNTAIN  DAISY, 

ON  TU&XIN9  OirZ  DOWN  WITH  THE  PLOUGH,  IK 
AFKIL,  1788. 

Wee,  modest,  crfansoo^ttoned  flow'r, 
Thou'st  met  me  in  an  evil  hour; 
For  I  maun  crush  aknang  the  stonre 

Thy  slender  stem; 
To  spare  thee  now  is  past  my  pow'r, 

Tbou'bonie  gem. 

Alas !  it's  no  thy  neebor  sweet. 
The  bonie  lark,  oompaniita  meet! 
Bending  thee  *mang  Uie  dewy  weet, 

Wi'  spreckled  breast, 
When  upward-springing,  Uythe  to  greet 

The  purpling  east. 

Cauld  blew  the  bitter-biting  north 
Upon  thy  early,  humble  birth; 
Yet  cheecfiilly  thou  ^inted  forth 

Amid  the  storm. 
Scarce  rear'd  above  the  parent^arth 

Thy  tender  form. 

The  flannting  flow'rs  our  gardens  yidd. 
High  sheltering  woods  and  wa's  maun  shield. 
But  thou  beneath  the  random  bield, 

O*  dod  or  stane^ 
Adflois  the  Ustie  Btibble-field, 

Unseen,  alane. 

There,  in  thy  scanty  mantle  dail. 
Thy  mawic  bosom  sun^ward  spread. 


Thoa  lifts  thy  i 


J  head  . 
In  humUe  guise  ; 
But  now  the  share  uptears  thy  bed. 
And  low  thou  lies ! 

Sudi  is  the  fote  of  artless  Maid, 
Sweet  floweret  of  the  rural  shade ! 
By  love's  simplidty  betmy'd, 

AjiA  guUdess  trust. 
Till  she,  like  thee,  all  soa'd  is  laid 
Low  i'  the  dust* 

Such  is  the  fiite  of  sinmle  Bard, 
On  life's  rough  ocean  luodess  starr'd  £ 
Unskilful  he  to  note  the  card 

Of  prudent  lore, 
Till  billows  rage,  and  gales  blow  hard. 

And  whelm  him  o'er  ! 

Such  fote  to  sttfifaring  worth  is  giv'n. 
Who  long  with  wants  and  woes  has  striv'n. 
By  human  pride  or  cunning  driv'n. 

To  nds'ry's  brink. 
Till  WTCDch'd  of  ev'ry  stay  but  Heav'n, 

He,  ruin'd,  sink ! 

Ev'n  thou  who  moum'st  the  Daisy's  fate, 
That  fote  is  thine  no  distant  date; 
Stem  Ruin's  ploughshare  drives  date. 

Full  on  thy  bloom. 
Tin  crush'd  beneath  the  ftirrow's  weight, « 
Shall  be  thy  doom ! 


TAM  O'  SHANTER. 

A  TALE. 

Of  BrawnyliaBd  of  BqgUUs  ftUl  ia  Mi  Bttke. 

Gawin  Dffu^ua. 

When  diapman  billies  leaxe^^  street, 
And  drouthy  neebors  neebors  meet. 
As  market^ys  are  wearing  late. 
An'  folk  begin  to  tak  the  gate; 
While  we  sit  bousing  at  the  nappy. 
An'  getting  fou  and  unco  happy. 
We  Uiink  na  on  the  lang  Scots  miles. 
The  mosses,  waters,  shms,  and  styles. 
That  lie  between  us  and  our  hame ; 
Where  sits  our  sulky,  sullen  dame, 
Oath'ring  her  brows  like  gath'ring  stomi, 
Nursing  ner  wrath  to  keep  it  warm. 

This  truth  food  honest  Tam  o'  Shanter, 
As  he,  fra  Ayr,  ae  night,  did  canter, 
(Auld  Ayr,  wham  ne'er  a  town  surpasses. 
For  hcmest  men  and  bonie  lasses.) 

O  Tam !  had'st  thou  but  been  sae  wise. 
As  taen  thy  ain  wife  Kate's  advice ! 
She  taold  thee  wed  thou  was  a  skellum, 
A  Uethring,  blusterino,  drunken  blellum ; 
That  fta  November  tifi  October, 
Ae  market-day  thou  was  na  sober ; 
That  ilka  meUer,  wi'  the  miller 
Thou  sat  as  long  as  thou  had  siller ; 
That  ev'ry  luug  was  caM  a  shoe  on, 
The  smith  and  thee  gat  roaring  fou  on; 
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That  at  the  L        d*8  boiiia»  er'n  ott  Sosdayy 

Thou  dnmk  wi*  Kinan  Jean  till  Monday. 

She  prophesy^d,  that,  late  or  aoon. 

Thou  would  be  found  deep  dn>wn*d  in  Boon; 

Or  catch*d  wi'  warlocks  in  the  mirk, 

By  Alloway^B  anld  haunted  kirk. 

Ah,  gentle  damea  !  it  gars  me  greet, 
To  think  how  monie  couuels  iweet, 
How  monie  lengtlim'd  nse  adTioei, 
The  husband  liae  the  wife  despises  1 

But  to  our  tale:  Ae  market  night. 
Tarn  had  got  jdanted  unco  ri|^t; 
Fast  by  an  in^  Ueesing  finely, 
Wi'  reaming  swats,  that  drank  divinely ; 
And  at  his  dbow,  souter  Johnny, 
His  andent,  trus^,  drouthy  crony. 
Tarn  lo*ed  him  like  a  vera  brither;. 
They  had  been  fou  inr  weeks  thesither. 
The  night  draye  on  wi'  sangs  and  clatter ; 
And  aye  the  ale  was  growing  better : 
The  landlady  and  Tarn  grew  grsdous, 
Wi'  fiiTOurs  secret,  sweet,  and  precious: 
The  souter  tanld  his  queerest  stories; 
The  landknd's  laugh  was  ready  chorus: 
The  stonn  without  might  rair  and  rustle, 
Tarn  didna  mind  the  stonn  a  whistle. 

CfK,  mad  to  see  a  man  sae  hi^py, 
E'en  drown'd  himself  amang  the  ni^py ! 
As  bees  flee  hame  wi'  lades  of  treasure. 
The  minutes  wing'd  their  way  wi'  pleasure: 
Kings  may  be  hint,  but  Tam  was  glorious. 
O'er  a*  .the  .Ala  o'  life  victorious. 

But  pleasures  are  like  poppies  spread. 
You  se&e  the  flow"^,  its  hloom  is  died; 
Or,  like  the  snow  fidls  in  die  river, 
A  moment  wbite--then  melts  fer  ever: 
Or,  like  the  borealis  race, 
That  flit  capou  can  point  their  place; 
Or,  like  thfrainbow's  lovely  fonn, 
Evanishing  amid  the  stonxu — 

Nae  man  i  iii|^  ilii  i'  time  or  tide; 
The  hour  approaches  Tam  maun  ride; 
That  hour,  o'  night's  black  arch  the  key-stanc, 
That  dreary  hour  he  mounts  his  beast  in. 
And  sic  a  ni^t  he  taks  the  road  in, 
As  ne'er  poor  sinner  was  abroad  in. 

The  wind  blew  as  'twad  blawn  its  last; 
The  rattling  show'rs  rose  on  the  Mast ; 
The  speedy  gleams  the  darkness  swallow'd; 
Loud,  deep,  and  lang,  the  thunder  beDow'd : 
That  night,  a  dUld  might  understand, 
The  DeU  had  business  on  his  hand. 

Wcel  mounted  on  his  grey  mare,  Meg, 
A  better  never  lifted  leg, 
Tam  akdpit  on  thro'  dub  and  mire, 
Bespisinff  wind,  and  rain,  and  fire ; 
Wliyki  holding  fest  his  guid  blue  bonnet, 
MHiyles  crooning  o'er  some  auld  Soots  sonnet ; 
Whyles  glow'ring  round  wi'  prudent  cares, 
Lest  bo^s  catch  him  unawares; 
Kirk-AUoway  was  drawing  ni^ 
Wliere  ghaists  and  howlets  niditlv  cry. 

By  this  time  he  was  cross  the  rord, 
Whare  in  the  snaw  the  dupman  smoor'd; 
And  past  the  birks  and  meikle  stane, 
Whare  drunken  Charlie  brak's  neck  bane: 


And  Anogh  the  whins,  and  by  the  caim 
Whare  hnnters  fand  the  murder'd  bairn ; 
And  near  the  thorn,  aboon  the  well, 
Mliare  Mungo's  mither  hang'd  herscL 
Before  him  Doon  pours  all  his  floods; 
The  doubling  storm  roars  through  the  woods; 
The  lightnings  flash  from  pole  to  pole; 
Near  and  more  near  the  thunders  roU ; 
When,  glinomering  through  the  groaning  trees, 
Kirk-ABoway  seem'd  in  a  Ueeze; 
Through  ilka  bore  the  beams  wen  glancing  s 
And  loud  resounded  mirth  and  A%runng^ 

Inspiring  bold  John  Barlevcotn ! 
What  dangers  thou  canst  make  us  soom ! 
Wi'  tippeny,  we  fear  nae  evil ; 
Wi'  uwquabae,  well  face  the  Devfl ! 
The  swats  sae  ream'd  in  Tammie's  noddle, 
Fair  play,  he  oar'd  na  deils  a  boddle. 
But  lilagsie  stood  right  sair  astomsh'd. 
Till,  by  the  hed  and  hand  admonish'd. 
She  ventured  forward  on  the  light ; 
And,  vow !  Tam  saw  an  unco  si^t! 
Warloclcs  and  witdies  in  a  dance ; 
Nae  cotillion  brent  new  frae  Frsnoe, 
But  hornpipes,  jios,  strathspeya  and  reels. 
Put  life'and  mettle  in  their  hods. 
A  winnock-bunker  in  the  east, 
There  sat  auld  Nick,  in  shape  o'  beast; 
A  towzie  tyke,  black,  grim,  and  large. 
To  gie  them  music  was  his  charge : 
He  screwed  the  pipes  and  gart  them  skirl. 
Till  roof  an'  rafters  a'  did  dirL 
Coflins  stood  round  like  open  presses, 
That  shaw'd  the  dead  in  thdr  last  dzesses; 
And  by  some  devilishc  antrip  slight. 

Each  in  its  cauld  hand  held  a  light, 

By  which  heroic  Tam  was  able 

To  note  upon  the  haly  table, 

A  murderer's  banea  in  gibbet  aims; 

Twa  span  lang,  wee,  undiristen'd  bairns; 

A  thief,  new  cutted  frae  a  nme, 

Wi'  his  hut  gasp  his  gab  did  gape; 

Five  tomahawks,  wi'  bluid  red^sted; 

Five  scymitars,  wi'  murder  crusted; 

A  garter,  which  a  babe  had  strangled; 

A  knife,  a  father's  throat  had  mangled. 

Whom  his  ain  son  o'  life  bereft. 

The  grey  hairs  yet  stack  to  the  heft; 

Three  lawyers'  tongues  tum'd  inside  out, 

Wi'  lies  seam'd  like  a  beggar's  dout. 

And  priests'  hearts,  rotten,  black  as  muck. 

Lay,  stinking,  vile,  in  every  neuk. 

Wi'  mair  o'  horrible  and  awfu'. 

Which  ev'n  to  name  wad  be  uiilawfu'. 

As  Tammie  glowr'd,  amas'd  and  curious^ 

The  mirth  and  fun  grew  fast  and  furious: 

The  piper  loud  and  louder  blew; 

The  dsinoers  quick  and  quicker  flew; 

They  red'd,  they  set,  they  cross'd,  they  dockil. 

Till  ilka  carlin  swat  and  reeki^ 

And  coost  her  duddies  to  the  wark. 

And  linket  at  It  in  her  sark! 

Now  Tam,  O  Tam  I  had  they  been  queans,  * 
A'  pluran  and  strapping  in  their  teens; 
Thdr  sarks,  instead  o'  creeshie  flannco, 
Been  snaw.whitc  seventeen  hunder  linen ! 


BURNS. 


Thir  braekfl  o*  miiie,  my  only  pair, 
That  anoe  woe  plad^  o'  gold  blue  hair, 
I  wad  hae  gi*en  them  aff  my  hurdles, 
For  ae  bliiik  o*  the  bonie  burdies ! 
But  witherM  beldams,  auld  and  dioll, 
Rigwoodie  hMS  wad  apeao  a  foal, 
Lowping  an*  ffinging  on  a  crummock, 
I  wonder  didna  turn  thy  stomach  1 

But  Tarn  kenn*d  what  was  what  ta*  brawlie, 
There  was  ae  wuisome  wench  and  walie, 
That  night  hdisted  jn  the  cate 
Qjang  uter  kenn*d  on  CarridL  shore  f 
For  monie  a  beast  to  dead  she  shot, 
And  perished  monie  a  bonie  boat, 
And  shook  baith  meiUe  com  and  bear, 
And  kept  the  country-side  in  fear). 
Her  cutty-sark  o'  Pusley  ham. 
That  while  a  lassie  she  had  wotn, 
In  longitude  tho*  sorely  scanty. 
It  was  her  best,  and  she  was  vaunti& 
Ah !  little  kenn'd  thy  reverend  grannie, 
That  sark  she  colt  for  her  wee  Nannie, 
Wi'  twa  puhd  Scots  (Hwas  a'  her  riches). 
Wad  ever  graced  a  dttice  o'  witdies  I 

But  here  my  Muse  her  wing  maun  oow'r; 
Sic  flights  are  far  beyond  her  pow'r  I 
To  sing  bow  Nannie  lap  and  fiang, 

{A  souple  jade  she  was  and  Strang,) 
And  how  Tarn  stood,  like  ane  bewitched. 
And  thou^t  his  very  een  enrich'd : 
Even  Satan  glowr'd,  and  fidg*d  fu*  fido. 
And  hotch*d  and  blew  wi*  might  and  main: 

Till  first  ae  caper,  syne  anither, 

Tam  tint  his  reason  a*  thegither, 

And  roars  out,  '^  Weel  done,  Cutty  sark  I**^ 

And  in  an  instant  a*  was  dark: 

And  scarcely  had  he  Maggie  rallied. 

When  out  the  hellish  legbn  sallied. 
As  bees  bias  out  wi*  angry  fyke, 

When  plundering  herds  assail  the|r  byke; 

As  open  pussie's  mortal  foes, 

Whai,pop!  ^e  starts  befioe  their  nose; 

As  eager  runs  the  market-crowd. 

When,  ^'  Catch  the  thief!*'  resounds  aloud; 

So  Maggie  runs,  the  witches  follow, 

Wi*  monie  an  eldritch,  skreech  and  hollow. 
Ah,  TamI  ah,  Tam!  thou*ll  get  thy  fairin! 

In  hell  they*ll  rosst  thee  like  a  h^rin ! 

In  vain  thy  Kate  awaits  thy  comin ! 

Kate  soon  will  be  a  woefu'  woman! 

Now,  do  thy  qpeedy  utmost,  Meg, 

And  win  the  key-styne  of  the  brig; 

There  at  them  thou  thy  tail  may  toss, 

A  running  stream  they  dare  na  cross. 

But  ere  the  key-stane  she  could  make. 

The  fient  a  tail  she  had  to  shake! 

For  Nannie,  far  before  the  rest. 

Hard  upon  noble  Magsie  prest, 

And  flew  at  Tam  wi*  Airknis  ettle; 

But  little  wist  she  Maggie*s  mettle— 

Ae  spring  brought  aff  ha  master  hale. 

But  kft  behind  her  ain  grey  tail: 

The  carlin  dau^t  her  by  the  rump, 

And  left  poor  Maggie  scarce  a  stump. 

Now,  wha  this  talc  o*  trutli  shall  read, 
Ilk  man  and  mother*s  son  take  heed: 


Whene*er  to  drink  you  are  inclin*d, 
Or  Cutty-sarks  run  in  your  mind, 
Think  ye  may  buy  the  joys  o*er  dear. 
Remember  Tam  o*  ShMiter*B  mare. 


A  VISION. 

As  I  stood  by  yon  roofless  toiler. 

Where  the  wa*-floweT  scents  the  dewy  air. 
Where  the  howlet  pooums  in  her  ivy  bowci, 

And  tells  the  midnight  moon  her  caie: 

The  winds  were  laid,  the  air  was  stOl, 
The  stars  they  shot  alang  the  sky ; 

The  fox  was  howling  on  the  hiU, 
And  the  distant-echoing  glens  reply. 

The  stteam,  adown  its  haielly  path. 
Was  rushing  by  the  ruin*d  wa*s. 

Hasting  to  join  the  sweeping  Nith, 
Whase  &tant  roaring  swells  and  fa*8. 

The  cauld  blue  north  was  streaming  forth 
Her  li^ts,  wi*  hissing  eenie  din; 

Athort  the  lift  they  start  and  shift, 
Like  Fortune*s  favours,  tint  as  win. 

By  heedless  chance  I  tuin*d  my  e3re8. 
And,  by  the  moonbeam,  shook  to  see 

A  stem  and  stalwart  g^iaist  arise, 
Attir*d  as  minstrels  wont  to  be. 

Had  I  a  statue  been  o*  stane. 
His  darin*  look  had  daunted  me; 

And  on  his  bonnet  grav*d  was  plain. 
The  sacred  posy — ^Libektie  ! 

And  firae  his  harp  sic  strains  did  flow, 
Might  rous*d  the  slumberin^^ead  to  hear ; 

But  Oh  it  was  a  tale  of  woe,  ^ 
As  ever  met  a  Briton*s  ear ! 

He  sang  wi*  joy  his  former  day, 

He,  weeping,  wail*d  his  latter  times; 

But  what  he  said  it  was  nae  play, 
I  winna  ventur*t  in  my  rhymes. 


BANNOCK^BURN. 

ROBERT  B]IUCE*S  ADDRESS  TO  HIS  ARMY. 

Scots,  wha  hae  wi*  Wallace  bled, 
Scots,  wham  Bmce  has  often  led ; 
Welcome  to  yomr  go^  bed. 
Or  to  glorious  victoiie. 

Now's  the  day,  and  now*s  the  hour ; 
See  the  front  o*  battle  lower  ; 
See  approadi  proud  £dwaid*s  power- 
Edward!  chains!  and  slavery! 

MTha  will  be  a  traitor  knave  ? 
Wha  can  fill  a  coward*8  grave  ? 
^  Wha  aae  base  as  be  a  slave  ? 

Traitor !  coward !  turn  and  flee ! 
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Wfaa  for  SoocUuid*B  king  and  law 
Freedom*8  swoid  will  itioiig^y  draw  ? 
Pree-man  stand,  or  free-man  fk*, 
Caledonian !  on  wi*  me ! 

By  oppies8]an*B  woes  and  pains  ! 
By  your  sons  in  sorile  chains ! 
We  will  drain  our  deaiest  Teins, 

But  they  ahall  be-ahall  be  free ! 

Lay  the  poud  nauTpen  low ! 
Tyrants  fidl  in  evoy  foe ! 
Liberty's  in  every  blow  ! 

Forward!  let  us  do  or  die ! 


MARV  MORISON. 
2Wi»    "  Bide  ye  y«t.** 

0  Bf  AET»  at  thy  window  be, 

It  is  the  wish'd,  the  trysted  hour ! 
Those  smiles  and  glances  let  me  see, 

That  make  the  miser's  treasure  poor : 
How  Uithdy  wad  I  bide  the  stoure, 

A  weary  slave  frae  son  to  sun. 
Could  I  the  rich  reward  secure, 

The  lovdy  Mary  Modson. 

Yestreen  when  to  the  trembling  string, 
The  dance  gaed  through  the  liglitcd  ha\ 

To  thee  my  fancy  took  its  wing, 
I  sat,  but  neither  heard  nor  saw : 

Thouffh  this  was  £ur,  and  that  was  braw, 
And  yon  the  toast  of  a'  the  town, 

1  sigh'd,  and  said  amang  them  a', 
''  Ye  aztt«a  Mary  Morison.** 

O  Mary,  canst  thou  wreck  his  peace, 

Wha  for  thy  take  wad  gladly  die  ? 
Or  canst  Aou  break  that  heart  of  his, 

-  Whaae  only  faut  is  loving  thee  ? 
If  love  for  love  thou  wilt  na  gie. 

At  least  be  pity  to  me  shown  ! 
A  thou^t  ungentle  canna  be 

The  thought  o'  Mary  Morison. 


FRAGMENT, 

IN  WITUE&8POOK*8  COLLECTION  OF  SCOTS 
80NOS. 

Air—"*  Hughie  Graham.'' 

O  WERE  mv  love  yon  lilac  fair, 
Wi'  purple  blossoms  to  the  spring; 

And  I,  a  bird  to  shelter  there. 
When  wearied  on  my  little  wing: 

How  I  wad  mourn,  when  it  was  torn 

By  autumn  wild  and  winter  rude ! 
But  I  wad  sing  on  wanton  wing, 

MHicn  youthfu*  May  its  blgom  rencwU 


**  O  gin  my  love  were  yon  red  rose, 
Tlut  grows  upon  the  castle  wa*. 

And  I  mysel*  a  drap  o'  dew. 
Into  her  bonie  breast  to  fa' ! 

*^  Oh,  there  beyond  expression  blest, 
I'd  fbast  on  beauty  a'  the  night; 

Seal'd  on  her  silk-saft  faulds  to  rest. 
Till  fley'd  awm  by  Phoebus'  light." 


JOHN  ANDERSON  MY  JO. 

John  Anderson  my  jo,  John, 

When  we  were  first  aoquent, 
Your  locks  were  like  the  raven. 

Your  bonie  brow  was  brent; 
But  now  your  brow  is  held,  John, 

Your  lodes  are  like  the  snow ; 
But  bleMings  on  your  firasty  pow, 

John  Anderson  my  jo ! 

John  Anderson  my  jo,  John, 

We  damb  the  hill  thegither : 
And  numie  a  cantie  day,  John, 

We've  had  wi'  ane  anither: 
Now  we  maun  totter  down,  John, 

But  hand  in  hand  we'll  go. 
And  slem  thegither  at  the  foot, 

John  Andenon  my  jo. 


EONIE  LESLEY. 

O  SAW  ye  bonie  Ledcy 
As  she  gaed  o'er  the  border  ? 

She's  gane,  like  Alexander, 
To  spread  her  conquests  farther. 

To  see  her  is  to  love  her. 
And  love  but  her  for  ever ; 

For  nature  made  her  what  she  is. 
And  never  made  anither ! 

Thou  art  a  queen,  fkir  Ledey, 
Thy  subjecta  we,  before  thee : 

Thou  art  divine,  fair  Lesley, 
The  hearts  o'  men  adore  thee. 

The  Ddl  he  could  na  scaith  thee. 
Or  aufffat  that  wad  belang  thee ; 

He'd  look  into  thy  bonie  ftice, 
And  say,  ^^  I  canna  wraog  thee." 

The  Powers  aboon  will  tent  thee; 

Misfortune  sha'  na  steer  thee ; 
Thou'rt  like  themsdves  sae  lovdy. 

That  ffl  they'U  ne'er  let  near  thee. 

Return  4;ain,  fair  Lesley, 

Return  to  Caledonie ! 
That  we  may  brag  we  Imc  a  lass 

There's  nane  agane  sac  booie. 


BURNS. 
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JESSY. 

Tvnt^"  Here's  a  health  tQt|i8m  that's  awa,  hiney." 

CfiORI^S. 

}tERE*8  a  health  to  ane  I  ]o*c  dear,  i 

llere*8  a  health  to  ane  I  lo*e  dear ;  i     ! 

Thou  art  aweet  ax  the  smile  when  fond  lovers  opt, 
And  soft  as  their  parting  teir-.-Jessy  !  f   ' 

Although  thou  maun  never  be  mi^, 

Although  even  hope  is  denied  ;^  '  ^ 

•Tia  sweeter  for  thee  despairing,  t 

Than  aught  hi  the  world  beside--Jessy !  ^ 

Here's,  &c. 

I  mourn  throush  the  gay,  saudy  day. 

As  hopeless  I  muse  on  £y  charms; 
But  wdoome  the  dream  o*  sweet  slumber. 

For  then  I  am  lockt  in  thy  arms-^essy ! 
HeK*s,&c. 

I  guess  by  the  dear  sngel  smile, 

I  guess  by  the  love-rolling  e*e ; 
But  why  urge  the  tender  confession 

'Gainst  Fortune's  fell  cruel  decree-^Jessy ! 
Here's,  &c 


LOVELY  JEAN. 

TWm— ^'  Miaa  Admbal  GordoD'a  Strathspey.* 

Of  a'  the  airts  the  wind  can  blaw, 

I  dearly  like  the  west, 
For  there  the  bonie  lassie  lives, 

The  hMsie  I  lo'e  best: 
There  wild  woods  bow,  and  rivers  row. 

And  monie  a  hill  between ; 
But  day  and  night  my  fimej's  flight 

Is  ever  wi'  my  Jean. 

I  see  her  in  the  dewy  flowers, 

I  see  her  sweet  and  fair: 
I  hear  her  in  the  tunefii'  birds, 

I  hear  her  charm  the  air: 
There's  not  a  bonie  flower  that  springs 

By  fountain,  shaw,  or  sreen. 
There's  not  a  bonie  bird  ttiat  sfaigs, 

But  minds  me  o'  my  Jean. 


GREEN  GROW  THE  RASHES. 

A  FBAGMEITT. 
CROKU8. 

Greek  grow  the  rsshes,  O  t 

Green  grow  the  rashes,  OI 
The  sweetest  hours  that  e'er  I  spent. 

Are  spent  amang  the  lasses,  O ! 

There's  nought  but  csie  on  ev'ry  ban', 
In  ev'ry  hour  that  passes,  O ; 


\Vhat  signifies  the  lifd  o'  man 
An  'twere  na  for  the  lasseB,  O  ? 
Green  grow,  &c. 

The  warly  race  may  riches  chase, 
An'  riches  still  may  fly  them,  O  ; 

An'  tho'  at  Ust  they  catch  them  fint. 
Their  hearts  can  ne'er  enjoy  them,  O  I 
Green  grow,  && 

But  gie  me  a  esnnie  hour  at  e'en. 
My  aims  about  my  deuie,  O; 

An'  wariy  csresi  an'  warly  men. 
May  a'  gae  tapaalteexie,  O  ! 

Green  grow,  ftc; 

Vfor  yon  sae  douse,  ye  sneer  at  this, 
'  Ye're  nou^t  but  senseless  asses,  O  ; 
The  wisest  man  the  wail  e'er  saw. 
He  dearlv  lov'd  the  hsses,  O. 
T  "   Green  grow,  &c» 

Avild  Natuxe  swears,  ibt  lovely  dears 
H«  noblest  work  she  dasaes,  O : 

Her  'pisiitioe  ban'  she  tried  on  man. 
An'  thenjhe  made  the  lasses,  O. 
Green  gMr,  &G. 


CALEDONIA. 

Tmi#— "  Humoim  of  Glen." 

r 

Their  groves  of  swesimyrtle  let  fbreign  lands  reckon. 
Where  brig^t-beaming  summers  exalt  the  perfume. 

Far  dearer  to  me  yon  lo^  fjiea  o'  green  breccan, 
Wi*  the  bum  stealing  uiuUr  the  lang  ydlow  broom. 

Far  dearer  to  me  are  yon  humble  broom  bowers, 
Where  the  blue-beU  and  gowan  lurk  lowlv  unseen ; 

For  there  lightly  tripping  amang  the  wild  Wwen, 
A-listening  the  linnet,  aft  wanders  my  Jean. 

Tho'  rich  is  the  breew  in  their  gay  sunny  valleys, 
And  cauld  Caledonia's  blast  on  the  wave : 

Their  sweet-scented  woodlands  that  skirt  the  proud 
palace. 
What  are  they?  The  haunt  ofthe  tyrant  and  skve. 

The  slave's  spicy  forests,  and  g61d4>ubbling  fountains. 
The  brave  Caledonian  views  with  disdi£i ; 

He  wanders  ss  fne  ss  the  winds  of  his  mountains, 
Save  love's  willing  fetters,  the  chains  o'  his  Jean. 


JOHN  BARLEYCORN. 

A  BALLAD. 

There  was  three  kings  into  the  east» 
Three  kings  both  great  and  hiffh. 

An'  they  ha'  sworn  a  solemn  oath 
John  Baileyoom  should  die. 

They  took  a  plougli  and  plongh'd  him  down. 
Put  clods  upon  his  head. 
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And  tlieir  hM  sworn  a  lolemD  oath 
John  barleyoom  was  dead. 

But  the  cheerful  spring  came  kindly  on, 

And  8how*x8  began  to  fall ; 
John  Barleycom  got  np  again. 

And  sore  surprised  them  alL 

The  sultry  suns  of  summer  csme, 
And  he  grew  thick  and  strong, 

His  head  wod  aim*d  wi*  pointed  spears, 
That  no  one  should  him  wrang. 

The  sober  autumn  c&tered  mild. 
When  he  grew  wan  and  pale ; 

His  bending  joints  and  drooping  head 
Show*d  he  began  to  ftll. 

His  colour  sickenM  mom  and  mace, 

He  &ded  faito  age, 
And  then  his  enemies  b^gsn 

To  show  iheir  deadly  rage. 


Lshaip, 


They've  ta*en  a  weapon,  k»g  an 
Ajid  cut  him  by  tiie  knee; 

Then  tied  him  Cut  upon  a  cart. 
Like  a  rogue  £ar  fiHgerib 


They  laid  hfan  down  upon  his  back, 

And  cudgellM  him  ftiU  sore; 
They  hung  nim  up  befbte  the  stpim. 

And  tum'd  him  o*er  and  o^er. 
\ 
They  filled  up  a  darksome  pit 

With  water  lo  the  brim, 
Ther  heaved  in  John  Barl^com, 

Thtn  let  him  sink,  or  swim. 

They  laid  him  out  upon  tbe  floor, 
To  work  him  farther  woe. 

And  still,  as  signs  of  life  «ppear*d. 
They  tossM  him  to  and  no. 


They  wasted,  o*er  a  scorching  flame^ 

llie  manow  of  his  bones'; 
But  a  miller  used  him  worst  of  aU, 

For  he  crush*d  him  'tween  two  stones. 

And  th^  ha'  ta'en  his  very  hesrt's  blood. 
And  cuank  it  round  and  round ; 

And  stm  ^e  more  and  more  they  drank. 
Their  joy  did  more  abound. 

John  Barleyoom  was  a  hero  bold, 

Of  noble  enterprise, 
For  if  you  do  but  taste  his  Uood, 

'Twill  make  your  ooursge  rise. 

'Twill  make  a  man  forget  his  woe, 

'Twill  heighten  all  his  joy ; 
'Twill  make  the  widows  heart  to  »ing^ 

Though  the  tesr  weve  in  her  eye. 

Then  let  us  toast  John  Barleycorn, 

Each  man  a  glass  in  hand ; 
And  may  his  great  posterity 

Ne'er  faa  in  old  Scotland! 


SOI^G. 


Had  I  a  cave  on  some  wild  distant  shore. 
Where  the  winds  howl  to  the  waves'  dashing  roar. 

There  would  I  weep  my  woes, 

There  seek  my  lost  repose, 

TUl  grief  my  eyes  should  dose. 
Ne'er  to  wake  more. 

Falsest  of  womankind !  canst  thou  declare 
All  thy  fond  plighted  vows  fleeting  as  air  ^ 

To  thy  new  lover  hie, 

Laugh  o'er  thy  perjury, 

Then  in  thy  bosom  try 
What  peace  is  there. 


SONGS,  &c. 

CHIEFLY  FROM  THE  ANCIENT  DRAMATIC  AUTHORS. 


SHAKSPEARE. 


SONNETS. 


Whek  I  do  coant  the  dock  that  tells  the  time. 

And  see  the  brave  day  sunk  in  hideous  night ; 

When  I  behold  the  Violet  past  prime, 

And  sable  curls,  all  silver*d  o*er  with  white ; 

When  lofty  trees  I  see  barren  of  leaves. 

Which  erst  fiom  heat  did  canopy  the  herd, 

And  summer's  green  all  sixded  up  in  sheaves, 

Borne  on  the  bier  with  white  and  bristly  beard ; 

Then  of  thy  beauty  do  I  question  make. 

That  tiiou  among  the  wastes  of  time  must  go. 

Since  sweets  and  beauties  do  themselves,  forsake, 

And  die  as  fast  as  they  see  others  grow ; 

And  nothing  'gainst  tune's  scythe  can  make  defence, 

Save  breed,  to  toave  him,  when  he  takes  thee  hence. 

But  wherefore  do  not  you  a  mightier  way 

Make  war  upon  this  bloody  mani,  Time  ? 

And  fortify  yourself  in  your  decay 

With  means  more  blessed  than  my  barren  rhime  ? 

Now  stand  you  on  the  top  of  happy  hours ; 

And  many  maiden  gardens  yet  unset. 

With  virtuous  wish  would  bear  you  living  flowers, 

Much  liker  than  your  painted  counterfeit ; 

So  should  the  lines  of  life  that  life  repair, 

Which  this.  Time's  pencil,  or  my  pupil  pen, 

Neither  in  inward  worth,  nor  outwud  fair. 

Can  make  you  live  yourself  in  eyes  of  men. 

To  ffive  away  yourself,  keeps  yoursdf  still ; 

Ana  yon  must  live,  drawn  by  your  own  sweet  skilL 

Let  those  who  are  in  favour  with  their  stars. 
Of  public  honour  and  proud  titles  boast. 
Whilst  I,  whom  fortune  of  such  triumph  bars, 
Unbok'd  for  jov  in  that  I  honour'd  most 
Great  princes'  ravourites  their  foir  leaves  spread, 
But  as  the  marigold  at  the  sun's  eye ; 
And  in  themselves  their  pride  lies  buried,    - 
For  at  a  frown  they  in  their  fflory  die. 
The  painful  wanior  fiunoused  foe  fidit. 
After  a  Aousand  victories  once  foii'd, 
Is  f^wm  the  book  d  honor  rased  quite. 
And  all  the  rest  forgot  for  which  he  toil'd. 
Thai  hm>py  I,  that  love  and  am  belov'd, 
Where  I  may  not  remove,  nor  be  removed. 

Weaiv  with  toil,  I  haste  me  to  my  bed. 
The  dear  repose  for  limbs  with  travd  tired ; 
But  then  bc^;ins  a  journey  in  my  head. 
To  work  my  mind,  when  body's  work's  expired : 
For  then  my  thoughts  (from  far  where  I  abide) 


Intend  a  zealous  pilgrimage  to  thee, 
And  keep  my  drooping  eye-lids  open  wide, 
Looking  on  darkness  which  the  bund  doth  see. 
Save  that  my  soul's  imaginary  sight 
Presents  thy  shadow  to  my  sightless  view. 
Which,  like  a  jewel  hung  in  ghastly  night. 
Makes  black  night  beauteous,  and  her  old  face  new. 
Lo  thus  by  day  my  limbs,  by  night  my  mind. 
For  diee,  and  for  myself,  no  quiet  find. 

When  in  disgrace  with  fortune  and  men's  eyes* 
I  all  alone  beweep  my  out-cast  state. 
And  trouble  deaf  Heaven  with  my  bootless  cries. 
And  look  upon  myself^  sind  curse  my  fate, 
Wishing  me  like  to  one  more  rich  in  hope^ 
Featur'd  like  him,  like  him  with  friends  possess'c^ 
Desiring  this  man's  art,  and  that  man's  scope, 
With  wliat  I  most  enjoy  contented  least : 
Yet  hi  these  thoughts  myself  almost  despising, 
Hanly  I  thmk  on  thee,— omd  then  my  state 
(Like  to  the  lark  at  break  of  day  arising 
From  sullen  earth)  sings  hymns  at  heaven's  gate  ; 
For  thy  sweet  love  remember'd,  such  wealth  brings. 
That  Uien  I  scorn  to  change  my  state  with  kings. 

If  thou  survive  my  weU-contented  day, 

When  that  diurl  death  my  bones  with  dust  shall  cover, 

And  shalt  by  fortune  once  more  le-aurvey 

These  poor  rude  lines  of  thy  deceased  lover, 

Cdmpare  them  with  the  betterinff  of  the  time; 

And  tlum^  they  be  out-stripp'd  by  everv  pen. 

Reserve  them  fbr  my  love,  not  for  their  rhime, 

Exceeded  by  the  hog^t  of  happier  men. 

O  dien  vouchsafe  me  but  this  loving  thought  1 

Had  my  friend's  muse  grown  with  this  growing  age 

A  dearer  .birth  than  this  his  love  had  brought. 

To  march  in  ranks  of  better  equipage : 

But  shice  he  died,  and  poets  better  prove, 

Theirs  for  their  s^le  I'll  read,  his  for  his  love. 

Full  many  a  glorious  morning  have  I  seen 
FUitter  the  mountain  tops  wiUi  sovereign  eye, 
Kissing  with  golden  face  the  meadows  green. 
Gilding  pale  streams  with  heavenly  alchymy ; 
Anon  permit  the  basest  clouds  to  ride 
With  ugly  rack  on  his  celestial  face. 
And  from  the  forloni  -world  his  visage  hide, 
Stealing  unseen  to  west  with  this  di^raoe : 
E'en  so  my  sun  one  early  mom  did  snine, 
With  all  triumphant  splendour  on  my  brow ; 
But  out  ?  alack !  he  was  but  one  hour  mine, 
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The  r^^^^doud  hath  maak'd  him  horn  me  now, 
Yet  him  for  this  my  love  no  whit  disdaineth ; 
Sunsof  the  world  maystain,  when  heaven's  sunstaincth. 

Those  pretty  wrongs  that  liberty  commits, 
When  I  am  sometime  absent  ftom  thy  heart, 
Thy  beauty  and  thy  yean  full  well  befits. 
For  still  temptation  follows  where  thou  art 
€totle  thou  art,  and  therefore  to  be  won; 
Beauteous  thou  art,  therefore  to  be  assail'd ; 
And  when  a  woman  woos,  what  woman's  son 
Will  sourly  leave  her  till  she  have  prevailed  ? 
Ah  me !  but  yet  thou  misht'st  my  sweet  forbear, 
And  chide  thy  beauty  and  thy  straying  youth, 
Who  lead  thee  in  their  riot  even  there 
When  thou  art  forc'd  to  break  a  two-fold  truth ; 
Her's,  by  thy  beauty  tempting  her  to  thee. 
Thine,  l>y  thy  beauty  being  false  to  me. 

O  how  much  more  doth  beauty  beauteous  seem. 

By  that  sweet  ornament  which  truth  doth  give ! 

The  rose  loolcs  fair,  but  fairer  we  it  deem 

For  that  sweet  odour  which  doth  in  it  live. 

The  canker-Uooms  have  full  as  deep  a  die 

As  the  perfumed  tincture  of  the  roses, 

Hang  OD  such  thorns  and  play  as  wantonly 

When  summer's  breath  their  nuuked  buds  discloses : 

But  for  their  virtue  only  is  their  show, 

They  Uve  unwoo'd  and  unrespected  fade ; 

Die  to  themselves.    Sweet  roses  do  not  so ; 

Of  their  sweet  deaths  are  sweetest  odours  made : 

And  so  of  you,  beauteous  and  lovely  youth. 

When  that  shall  fade,  my  verse  distils  your  truth. 

Not  marble,  nor  the  silded  monuments 

Of  princes,  shall  outlive  this  powerful  riiime ; 

But  you  shall  shine  more  bri^t  in  these  contents 

Than  unswept  stone,  besmear'd  with  sluttish  time. 

When  wastoiil  war  shall  statues  overturn. 

And  broils  root  out  the  work  of  masonry. 

Nor  Maxs's  sword,  nor  war's  quick  fire  shaU  bum 

The  living  record  of  your  memocy. 

'Gainst  doufa  and  all  oblivious  enmity 

ShaU  you  pace  fbrth ;  your  praise  shaU  still  find  room, 

Even  in  the  eyes  of  all  posterity 

That  wear  this  world  out  to  the  ending  doom. 

So  till  the  judgment  that  yourself  arise, 

You  live  in  this,  and  dwcU  in  lovers'  ^res. 

When  I  have  seen  by  Time's  feil  hand  deiac'd 
The  rich-piood  cost  of  out-wom  bury'd  age ; 
When  sometime  lofty  towers  I  see  down-ras'd, 
And  brass  eternal  slave  to  mortal  rage; 
When  I  have  seen  the  hungry  ocean  gain 
Advantage  on  the  kingdom  of  the  shOTe, 
And  the  firm  soil  win  of  the  wat'ry  mahi. 
Increasing  store  with  loss,  and  loss  widi  stoie ; 
When  I  have  seen  such  interchange  qf  state^ 
Or  state  itself  confounded  to  decay; 
Ruin  has  taught  me  thus  to  ruminate— 
That  Time  will  come  and  take  my  love  away. 
This  thought  is  as  a  death,  which  cannot  choose 
But  weep  to  have  that  which  it  fears  to  I08& 

Thus  is  his  cheek  the  map  of  days  out-wom, 
When  beauty  liv'd  and  died  as  fiowew  do  now, 


Before  these  bastard  signs  of  fair  were  bora. 
Or  durst  inhabit  on  a  Uving  brow ; 
Before  the  golden  tresses  of  the  dead. 
The  rig^t  of  sepuldues,  were  shom  away. 
To  live  a  second  life  on  second  head. 
E'er  beauty's  dead' fleece  made  another  gay ; 
In  hun  those  holy  antique  hours  are  seen. 
Without  aU  ornament,  itself,  and  true. 
Making  no  summer  of  another's  green. 
Robbing  no  old  to  dress  his  beauty  new ; 
And  him  as  for  a  nutp  doth  nature  store. 
To  shew  fiilse  art  what  beauty  was  of  yore. 

No  longer  mourn  fbr  me  when  I  am  dead. 
Than  you  shall  hear  the  surly  suUen  bell 
Give  waminff  to  ibe  world  that  I  am  fled 
From  th^  vlb  world,  with  vilest  wonns  to  dwell  s 
Nay,  if  you  read  this  line,  remember  not 
The  hand  that  writ  it ;  for  I  love  you  so, 
That  I  in  your  sweet  thoughts  would  be  forgot. 
If  thinking  on  me  then  should  make  you  woe. 
O  if  (I  say)  you  look  upon  this  verse. 
When  I  perlums  compounded  am  with  day. 
Do  not  so  mudi  as  my  poor  name  rehearse. 
But  let  your  love  e'en  with  my  life  decay : 
Lest  the  wise  world  should  look  into  your  moan. 
And  mock  you  with  me  after  I  am  gone. 

O,  lest  the  world  should  task  you  to  recite 
What  merit  liv'd  in  me,  that  you  should  love 
After  my  death,  dear  love,  forget  me  quite. 
For  you  in  me  can  nothing  wonhy  prove ; 
Unlen  you  would-  devise  some  virtuous  lie, 
To  dp  more  for  me  than  mine  own  desert, 
And  hang  more  praise  upon  deceased  I, 
Than  ni^ard  truth  would  willingly  impart : 
O,  lest  your  true  love  may  seem  fidse  in  this. 
That  you  for  love  speak  well  of  me  untrue, 
My  name  be  buried  where  my  body  is. 
And  live  no  more  to  shame  nor  me  nor  you. 
For  I  am  'sham'd  by  that  which  I  brine  fiorth. 
And  so  should  you,  to  love  things  nothing  wortlk 

That  time  of  year  thou  may'st  in  me  heboid 
Wlien  yellow  leaves,  or  none,  or  few  do  hang 
Upon  diose  boughs  which  shake  against  the  coU, 
Bare  ruin'd  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang. 
In  me  thou  seest  the  twilight  of  such  day. 
As  after  sun-set  fadeth  in  the  west. 
Which  by  and  by  black  nig^t  doth  take  away. 
Death's  second  self,  that  seals  up  all  hi  rest. 
In  me  thou  seest  the  slowing  of  such  fire, 
That  on  the  ashes  of  his  youth  doth  lie, 
As  the  death-bed  whereon  it  must  expire, 
Consum'd  with  that  which  it  was  nourish'd  by. 
This  thou  percdv'st,  which  makes  thy  lovemoR  stnng, 
To  love  that  weU  which  thou  must  leave  ere  long. 

Why  is  my  verse  so  barren  of  new  pride 
80  far  ftom  variation  or  quick  change  ? 
Why,  with  the  time,  do  I  not  gUnoe  aside 
To  new-fcmn'd  methods  and  to  oompounds  1 
Why  write  I  still  all  one,  ever  the  same. 
And  keep  invention  in  a  noted  weed. 
That  every  word  doth  almost  teQ  my  name, 
Shewing  their  birth,  and  where  they  did  proceed  ? 
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0  know,  sweet  love,  I  always  write  of  you, 
And  you  aod  love  are  still  my  argument ; 
So  all  my  best  is  dressing  old  words  new,  . 
Spending  again  what  is  sdrcady  spent : 
For  as  the  sun  is  daily  new  and  old. 

So  18  my  love  still  telling  what  is  told. 

So  oft  have  I  invoked  thee  for  my  muse. 

And  fomid  such  fair  assistance  in  my  verse, 

As  every  alien  pen  hath  got  my  use, 

And  under  thee  their  poesy  disperse. 

Thine  eyes,  that  taught  the  dumb  on  high  to  sing, 

And  heavy  iffnorance  aloft  to  fly. 

Have  added  feathers  to  the  leamed^s  wing. 

And  given  grace  a  double  migesty. 

Yet  be  most  proud  of  that  which  I  compile. 

Whose  influence  is  thine,  and  bom  of  thee. 

In  others*  works  thou  dost  but  mend  the  style, 

And  arts  with  thy  sweet  graces  graced  be ; 

But  thou  art  all  my  art,  and  dost  advance 

As  high  as  teaming  my  rude  ignorance. 

Say  that  thou  didst  forsake  me  for  some  fault, 
And  I  will  oonament  upon  that  oflenoe ; 
Speak-of  my  lameness,  and  I  straight  will  halt ; 
Against  thy  reasons  making  no  defence. 
Thou  canst  not,  love,  disgrace  me  half  so  ill, 
To  set  a  form  upon  desirSl  change, 
As  III  myself  disgrace :  knowing  thy  will, 

1  will  acquaintance  strangle,  and  look  strange ; 
Be  absent  from  thy  walks ;  and  in  my  tongue 
Thy  sweet  beLoved  name  no  mote  shsJl  dwell ; 
Lest  I  (too  much  profane)  should  do  it  wrong, 
And  haply  of  our  old  acquaintance  telL 

For  thee,  against  myself  rU  vow  debate. 

For  I  must  ne*er  love  him  whom  thou  dost  hate. 

Then  hate  me  when  diou  wilt ;  if  ever,  now ; 

Now  while  tiie  world  is  bent  my  deeds  to  cross, 

Join  with  the  spite  of  fortune,  make  me  bow, 

And  do  not  drop  in  for  an  after.loss : 

Ah !  do  not,  when  my  heart  hath  *scap*d  this  sordw. 

Come  in  the  rearward  of  a  conquer*d  woe; 

Give  not  a  windy  ni^t  a  rainy  morrow, 

To  linger  out  a  purposed  overdirow. 

If  thou  wilt  leave  me,  do  not  leave  me  last. 

When  other  petty  grids  have  done  their  spite. 

But  in  the  onset  come ;  so  shall  I  taste 

At  first  the  very  worst  of  Fortune's  might ; 

And  other  strains  of  woe,  which  now  seem  woe,    ' 

Compar'd  with  lots  of  thee,  will  not  seem  sa 

So  shall  I  live,  supposing  thou  an  true, 

Like  a  deceived  husband :  so  love's  face 

May  still  seem  love  to  me,  though  altered  new ; 

Thy  looks  with  me,  thy  heart  in  other  place : 

For  there  cao  live  no  hatred  in  thine  eye, 

Therefore  in  that  I  cannot  know  thy  change. 

In  many  looks  the  false  heart's  history 

Is  writ,  in  moods  and  frowns  and  wrinkles  strange, 

But  heaven  in  thy  creation  did  decree, 

That  in  thy  face  sweet  love  should  ever  dwell ; 

'Whate'er  thy  thoughts  or  thy  heart's  workings  be, 

Thy  looks  should  uMhing  else  but  sweetness  teU. 

Ilow  like  Eve's  iq>ple  doth  tl^y  beauty  grow, 

If  thy  sweet  virtue  answer  not  thy  show  I 


How  like  a  winter  hath  my  absence  been 
From  thee,  the  pleasure  of  the  fleeting  year ! 
What  freezings  have  I  felt,  wluie  dark  days  seen  ! 
What  old  December's  barrenness  every  where ! 
And  yet  this  time  remov'd  was  summer's  time ; 
The  teeming  autumn,  big  with  rich  increase, 
Bearing  the  wanton  burden  of  the  prime, 
liike  widow'd  wombs  after  their  l(uda'  decease : 
Yet  this  abundant  issue  seem'd  to  me 
But  hope  of  orphans,  and  unfather'd  fruit ; 
For  summer  and  his  pleasures  wait  on  thee. 
And  thou  away,  the  very  birds  are  mute ; 
Or,  if  they  sins,  'tis  with  so  dull  a  cheer. 
That  leaves  look  pale,  dreading  the  winter's  near. 

From  you  have  I  been  absent  in  the  spring, 

MHien  proud.pied  April,  dress'd  in  all  his  trim. 

Hath  put  a  spirit  of  jrouth  in  every  thing ; 

That  heavy  Saturn  laugh'd  and  leap'd  wiUi  him. 

Yet  nor  the  lays  of  bir£i,  nor  the  sweet  smell 

Of  different  flowers  in  odour  and  in  hue. 

Could  make  me  any  summer's  story  tell. 

Or  from  their  proud  lap  pluck  them  where  they  grew: 

Nor  did  I  wonder  at  the  lilies  white. 

Nor  praise  the  deep  veraullion  in  the  rose; 

They  were  but  sweet,  but  figures  of  delight. 

Drawn  after  you,  you  pattern  of  all  those. 

Yet  seem'd  it  winter  still,  and,  you  away. 

As  with  your  shadow  I  with  these  did  play. 

My  love  is  strengthen'd,  thoueh  more  weak  in  seeming ; 

I  love  not  less,  though  less  the  show  appear : 

That  love  is  merchandis'd,  whose  rich  esteeming 

The  owner's  tongue  doth  publish  every  where. 

Our  love  was  new,  and  then  but  in  the  spring, 

When  I  was  wont  to  greet  it  with  my  lays ; 

As  Philomel  in  summer's  front  doth  sing, 

And  stops  his  pipe  in  growth  of  riper  days : 

Not  that  the  sununer  is  less  pleasant  now 

Than  when  her  moumftd  hymns  did  hush  the  night, 

But  that  wild  music  burdens  every  bough. 

And  sweets  orown  conomon  lose  theur  dear  delight. 

Therefore,  l&e  her,  I  sometimes  hold  my  tongue, 

Because  I  would  not  dull  you  with  my  song. 

To  me,  fair  friend,  you  never  can  be  old. 
For  as  you  were,  when  first  your  eye  I  ey'd. 
Such  seems  your  beauty  stilL     Three  winters  cold 
Have  from  the  forests  shook  three  summers'  prkie ; 
Three  beauteous  springs  to  yellow  autunm  tum'd. 

In  process  of  the  seasons  have  I  seen, 

Three  April  perfumes  in  three  hot  Junes  bum'd, 
Since  first  I  saw  you  fresh  which  yet  are  green. 
Ah !  yet  doth  b»uty,  like  a  dial  hand. 
Steal  from  hit  figure,  and  no  pace  perceived. 
So  your  sweet  hue,  which  mettiinks  still  doth  stand. 
Hath  motion,  and  mine  eye  may  be  deceived : 
For  fear  of  whidi,  hear  this,  thou  age  unbred. 
Ere  you  were  bom  was  beauty's  sununer  dead. 

Let  not  my  love  be  call'd  idolatry. 
Nor  my  beloved  as  an  idol  show, 
Since  idl  aUke  my  songs  and  pndses  be. 
To  one,  of  one,  still  such,  and  ever  sa 
Kind  is  my  love  to-day,  to-morrow  kind. 
Still  constant  in  a  wondrous  eji^ellence ; 
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Theiefore  my  yerae,  to  oonitancy  confined, 
One  thing  exprcMing,  leaves  out  difierence. 
Fair,  kind,  and  true,  is  all  my  argument, 
Fair,  kind,  and  true,  varjring  to  other  words ; 
And  in  this  change  is  my  invention  spent. 
Three  themes  in  one;  which  wondrous  scope  afiords. 
Fair,  kind,  and  true,  have  often  liv*d  alone. 
Which  three,  till  now,  never  kept  seat  in  one. 

When  in  the  chronide  of  wasted  time 
I  see  descriptions  of  the  fidrest  wights. 
And  beauty  makinff  beautiful  old  ihyme. 
In  pndse  of  ladies  dead,  and  lovely  knig^ ; 
Then  in  the  blazon  of  sweet  bean^*s  best. 
Of  hand,  of  foot,  of  lip,  of  eve,  of  brow, 
I  see  their  antique  pen  would  have  expressM 
Even  such  a  bcsuty  as  you  master  now. 
So  all  their  prsises  are  but  prophecies 
Of  this  our  tune,  all  you  prefiguring ; 
And,  for  they  looked  but  with  divining  eyes. 
They  had  not  skill  enough  your  worth  to  sing : 
For  we,  which  now  behold  ttiese  present  days. 
Have  eyes  to  wonder,  but  lack  tongues  to  pn^ise. 

Not  mine  own  fjears,  nor  the  prophetic  soul 
Of  the  wide  world  dreaming  <m  things  to  come, 
Can  yet  the  lease  of  my  true  love  controul, 
SupposM  as  forfeit  to  a  oonfin'd  doom. 
The  mortal  moon  hath  her  edipse  endured, 
And  the  sad  auguzs  mock  their  own  presaoe; 
Inoertainties  now  crown  themselves  assured. 
And  peace  nrodaims  olives  of  endless  age. 
Now  with  toe  drops  of  this  most  balmy  time 
My  love  looks  fresh,  and  Death  to  me  subscribes, 
Since  spite  of  him  I'll  live  in  this  poor  rhyme, 
While  he  insults  o*er  dull  and  speechless  tribes ; 
And  thou  in  this  shalt  find  thy  monument. 
When  tyrants*  crests  and  tombs  of  brass  are  spent. 

What's  in  the  brain  that  ink  may  character. 
Which  hath  not  figur*d  to  thee  my  true  spirit  ? 
What's  new  to  speak,  what  new  to  register. 
That  may  express  my  love,  or  thy  dear  merit  ? 
Nothing,  sweet  boy :  but  vet,  like  prayers  divine, 
I  must  eadi  day  say  o'er  the  very  same ; 
Counting  no  old  thuig  old,  thou  mine,  I  thine, 
E'en  as  when  first  I  hallow'd  thy  ha  name. 
So  that  eternal  love  in  love's  fresh  case 
Weighs  not  the  dust  and  injury  of  age,     ' 
Nor  gives  to  necessary  wrinkles  place. 
But  makes  antiquity  jfbr  aye  his  page ; 
Finding  the  first  conceit  of  love  there  bred, 
Where  time  and  outward  form  would  show  it  dead. 

O  never  say  that  I  was  false  of  heart, 

Tho'  absence  seem'd  my  flame  to  qualify. 

As  easy  might  I  from  myself  depart, 

As  from  my  soul,  which  in  thy  breast  doth  lie ; 

That  is  my  home  of  love :  if  I  have  rang'd, 

Like  him  that  travels,  I  return  again ; 

Just  to  the  time,  not  with  the  time  exchang'd) 

So  that  myself  bring  water  for  my  stain. 
Never  believe,  though  in  my  nature  reign'd 
All  frailties  that  besiege  all  kmds  of  blood. 
That  it  could  so  preposterously  be  stain'd. 
To  leave  for  nothing  all  thy  sum  of  good ; 


For  nothing  tiiis  wide  univcne  I  call. 
Save  thou,  my  rose;  in  it  thou  art  my  alL 

Alas,  'tis  true,  I  have  gone  hen  and  there, 

And  made  myself  a  motley  to  ihe  view, 

Gor'd  mine  own  thoughts,  add  cheap  what  is 

Made  old  ofienoes  of  anections  new.  [de^tf? 

Most  true  it  is,  that  I  have  kwk'd  on  truth 

Askance  and  strangely ;  but,  by  all  above, 

These  blenchM  gave  my  heart  another  youths 

And  worse  essays  prov'd  thee  my  best  of  love. 

Now  all  is  done,  save  what  shall  have  no  end : 

Mine  appetite  I  never  more  will  grind 

On  newer  moo^  to  try  an  older  mend, 

A  God  in  love,  to  whom  I  am  oonfin'd. 

Tlien  give  me  webome,  next  my  heaven  the  beat. 

E'en  to  thy  pure  and  most  most  loving  bveasL 

O,  for  my  sake,  do  thou  with  Fortune  chide. 
The  guilty  goddess  of  my  harmfrd  deeds, 
That  did  not  better  for  my  life  viovide, 
Than  public  means,  whidi  public  mannen  bieeda. 
Thence  comes  it  that  my  name  receives  a  brand. 
And  almost  thence  my  nature  is  subdu'd 
To  what  it  works  fai,  like  the  dyer's  hand. 
Pity  me  then,  and  wish  I  were  renew*d; 
Whilst,  like  a  willing  patient,  I  will  diink 
Potions  of  eyscU,  's&st  my  strong  infection  ; 
No  bitterness  that  Fwill  bitter  think, 
Nor  double  penance  to  correct  ootrecdon. 
Pity  me  then,  dear  friend,  and  I  assure  ye, 
E'en  that  your  pity  is  enough  to  cure  me. 

Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds 
Admit  impedimenta.     Love  is  not  love 
Which  alters  when  it  altoation  finds. 
Or  bends  with  the  remover  to  remove : 

0  no !  it  is  an  ever-ilxed  mark, 

That  looks  on  tempests,  and  is  never  shaken ; 
It  is  the  ster  to  every  wandering  bark. 
Whose  worth's  unkzKiwn,  although  his  height  betaken. 
Love's  not  Time's  fooL  diough  rosy  lips  and  dieeks 
Within  his  bendins  sidde's  compass  come; 
Love  alters  not  wim  his  brief  hours  and  weeks, 
But  bears  it  out  e'en  to  the  edge  of  doom. 
If  this  be  error,  and  upon  me  prov'd, 

1  never  writ,  nor  no  man  ever  lov'd. 

The  expense  of  spirit  in  a  waste  of  shame 

Is  lust  in  action ;  and  till  action,  lost 

Is  peijur'd,  murderous,  bloody,  frill  of  Uame, 

Savage,  extreme,  rude,  cruel,  not  to  trust; 

Enjoy'd  no  sooner,  but  despJ^  straight ; 

Past  reason  hunted ;  and  no  sooner  had. 

Past  reason  hated,  as  a  swallow'd  bait, 

On  purpose  laid  to  make  the  taker  mad : 

Mad  in  pursuit,  and  in  possesskn  so ; 

Had,  having,  and  in  ouest  to  have,  extrcme ; 

A  bliss  in  proof, — and  prov'd,  a  very  woe  ; 

Before,  a  joy  propos'd ;  behind,  a  dream : 

All  this  the  world  well  knows;  yet  none  knows  wdl 

To  shun  the  heaven  that  leads  men  to  this  heDL 

Thine  eyes  I  love,  and  they,  as  pityins  me^ 
Knowing  thy  heart,  torment  me  with  disdain ; 
Have  put  on  blacky  and  loving  monmen  be, 
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Looking  with  pfstiy  nith  upon  my  pain : 

And  tnUy  not  the  moniing  sun  of  heaven 

Better  beoomee  the  giey  ^eeks  of  the  east, 

Nor  that  full  ttw  that  ushecB  in  the  even 

Doth  half  that  glory  to  the  sober  west, 

As  those  two  mourning  eyes  heoome  thy  face. 

O  let  it  then  as  well  beseem  thy  heart 

To  mooin  for  me,  since  mowming  doth  thee  grace, 

And  suit  thy  pity  like  in  every  part 

Then  will  I  swear  beanty  herself  is  blade, 

And  all  they  foul  that  thy  cnmpleninn  lack. 

O  call  not  me  to  justify  the  wnng, 
That  thy  nnVfndnms  lays  upon  my  heart; 
Wound  me  not  widi  thine  eye,  but  with  thy  tongue ; 
Use  powc^  with  poweK,  and  slay  me  not  by  art. 
Tdl  me  thou  lov*st  elsewhere;  but  hi  my  sight, 
Dear  heart,  forbear  to  glance  thine  eye  aaide. 
What  need'st  thou  wound  with  cunning,  when  thy 

mig^t 
Is  more  than  my  o*erpres8*d  deftnee  can  bideP 
Liet  me  excuse  thee :  ah!  my  love  wdl  knows 
Her  pretty  looks  have  been  mine  enemies; 
And  therefore  fion^  my  foce  she  turns  my  foes. 
That  they  dsewhere  inight  dart  their  injuzies: 
Yet  do  not  so;  but  since  I  am  near  slain, 
Kin  me  outri^t  with  looks,  and  rid  my  pain. 

Did  not  the  heavenly  rhetoric  oi  thine  eye, 
'Gainst  whom  the  world  cannot  hold  argument. 
Persuade  my  heart  to  this  folse  perjurv  ? 
Vows  for  thee  broke  deserve  not  puniamnent 
A  woman  I  forswore ;  but  I  will  prove, 
Thou  being  a  goddess,  I  forswone  not  thee: 
My  vow  was  wthly,  thou  a  heavenly  love; 
Thy  gnoe  being  gam'd,  cores  all  disgrace  in  me^ 
My  vow  was  fara^  and  breath  a  vapour  is; 
Then  thou,  fair  sun,  whidi  on  my  earth  dost  shme, 
£zhal*st  this  vapour  vow;  in  thee  it  is: 
If  broken,  then  it  is  no  foult  of  mhie. 
If  by  me  broke,  what  fool  is  not  so  wise 
To  break  an  oadi  to  win  a  paradise  ? 
Fair  is  my  love,  but  not  so  fidr  as  fickle, 
Mild  as  a  dove,  but  ndtfacr  true  nor  inisty. 
Brighter  than  ghss,  and  yet,  as  ^ass  is,  brittle, 
Sorar  than  wax,  and  yet,  as  iron,  rusty; 
A  little  pale,  with  damask  dye  to  grace  her, 
None  foirer,  nor  one  fidser  to  defiue  her. 
Her  lips  to  mine  how  often  hath  she  join*d. 
Between  each  kiss  her  oaths  of  true  love  swearing ! 
How  many  tales  to  please  me  hath  she  coined, 
Dreadinff  my  love,  the  loss  whereof  still  fearing ! 
Yet  in  the  noddst  (Mf  all  her  pure  protestings. 
Her  foidi,  her  oaths,  her  tears,  and  all,  were  jestings. 
She  burnt  with  love,  as  straw  with  fire  flameth, 
81ie  burnt  with  love,  as  soon  as  straw  out  bumeth; 
She  frsm'd  the  love,  and  yet  she  foiled  the  finnung, 
She  bade  love  last,  and  yet  she  fell  a  turning. 
Was  this  a  lover,  or  a  lecher  whether  ? 
Bad  hi  the  best,  though  exodknt  m  neither. 

H  mu^f  ■■A  sweet  poetry  agree, 
As  they  tanst  needs,  die  sister  and  the  bfodMr^ 
Then  most  the  love  be  gieat  'twixt  thee  and  mc^ 
Because  thou  lov'st  the  one,  and  I  the  other. 
I>ownhuid  to  thee  is  dear,  whose  heaven^  touch 


Upon  the  lute  doth  ravish  humhn  i 
Spenser  to  me,  whose  deep  conceit  is  such, 
As  passing  all  conceit,  needs  no  defence 
Thou  lov'st  to  hear  the  sweet  mdodious  sound, 
That  Phosbus*  lute^  the  queen  of  mudc,  makes : 
And  I  in  deq»  ddi^t  am  chiefly  drown'd. 
When  as  himadf  to  singing  he  betakes. 
One  ffod  is  god  of  both,  as  poets  feign ; 
One  knight  loves  both,  and  both  in  thee  remain. 

Sweet  rose,  fair  flower,  untimdy  pludL'd,  soonfoded, 
Pluck*d  in  the  bud,  and  foded  m  the  spiiiw! 
Bright  orient  pead,  aladcl  too  thndy  Bha£d ! 
Fair  creature, Icill'd  too  soon  by  deatii's  sharp  slingt 
Iiike  a  green  plum  that  hangs  upon  a  tree. 
And  foUs,  through  wmd,  before  the  foil  should  be : 
I  weep  for  thee,  and  yet  no  cause  I  have; 
For  why?  thou  leftist  me  notUng  hi  thy  wilL 
And  yet  thou  leftist  me  more  than  I  did  crave; 
For  why?  I  cmved  nothing  of  thee  stiUt 
O  yes,  dear  friend,  I  pardon  crave  of  thee; 
Thy  discontent  thou  mdat  bequeath  to  mew 

Crabbed  age  and  youth 

Cannot  live  together ; 

YouthisfuUofpk 

Age  is  foil  of  care: 

Youth  Uke  summer  mom. 

Age  like  winter  weather; 

Youth  like  summer  brave^ 

Age  like  winter  barOi 

Youth  is  full  of  sport, 

Age*s  breath  is  short. 

Youth  is  nimble,  age  is  lame ; 

Youth  is  hot  and  bold, 

Age  is  weak  and  odd; 

Youth  is  wild,  ana  age  is  tame. 

Age,  I  do  abhor  thee; 

Youth,  I  do  adore  thee; 

O,  my  love^  my  love  is.young: 

Ageldodefvtfaee; 

O  sweet  shephevd,  hie  fhee^ 

For  n^ethinks  thou  stay*st  too  long. 

Beauty  is  but  a  vain  and  doubtful  good, 
A  shinhig  gloss  that  fadeth  suddenly; 
A  flower  that  dies,  when  first  it  *gins  to  bud; 
A  brittle  gbss,  that's  broken  presently; 
A  doubtfid  good,  a  gloss,  a  gjbMs,  a  flower. 
Lost,  faded,  broken,  dead  within  an  hour. 
And  as  goods  lost  are  sdd  or  never  found. 
As  fiided  fjLan  no  rubbmg  will  refresh. 
As  flowers  dead  lie  wither'd  on  the  ground, 
As  broken  g^ass  no  cement  can  redress, 
So  beauty,  bLemish'd  once,  for  over's  lost. 
In  spite  of  physic,  pointing,  pain,  and  cost. 
• 

Good  night,  good  nst    Ah!  neither  be  my  share: 

She  bade  good  night,  that  kept  mv  rest  away; 

And  daft  me  to  a  cabin  hang'd  with  care, 

To  descsnt  on  the  doubts  or  my  decay. 

*' Farewdl,**  quoth  ahe,  **and  come  agpun  to-morrow;*' 

Farewell,  I  could  not,  for  I  supp'd  with  sorow. 

Yet  at  my  parting  sweetly  she  md  smUe, 

In  scorn  or  fiienchhiih,  nfil  I  oonstroe  whether: 

May  be,  she  joy*d  to  jest  at  my  exile, 

N  n2 
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May  be,  agun  to  make  me  waader  thither: 
IVander,  a  word  for  shadows  like  myadf. 
As  take  the  pain,  but  cannot  pluck  the  pdi£ 

Lorli  how  mine  eyes  threw  gaies  to  tlie  east! 
My  heart  doth  chvge  the  wi^ ;  the  morning  rise 
Doth  cite  each  moving  sense  from  idle  test, 
Not  daring  trust  the  ^oe  of  mine  eyes. 
Mliile  Philomda  sings,  I  sit  and  mark. 
And  wish  her  lays  were  tuned  like  the  lark; 
For  she  doth  weLoome  daylight  with  her  dhty. 
And  drives  away  dark  dismal  dreaming  night : 
The  night  so  pack'd,  I  post  unto  my  pretty; 
Heart  hath  his  hope,  and  eyes  their  wished  sight: 
SoRow  changM  to  sokes,  solace  miz*d  with  sonow  ; 
For  wily  P  she  sigh*d  and  bade  me  come  to-monow. 
Were  I  with  her,  the  niriit  would  post  too  soon ; 
But  now  are  minutes  added  to  the  hours  i 
To  spite  me  now  each  minute  seems  an  hour ; 
Yet  not  for  me,  shine  sun  to  succour  flowen  ! 
Pack  night,  peep  day ;  good  day,  of  night  now  borrow ; 
Short  night,  to-night,  and  lengdi  thyself  to-monow. 

On  a  day  (alack  the  day!) 

Love,  whose  month  was  ever  May, 

8py*d  a  bloMHim  passing  fidr, 

Playing  in  the  wanton  idr. 

Through  the  velvet  leaves  the  wind. 

All  unseen,  'gan  passage  find; 

That  the  lover,  sick  to  death. 

Wished  himself  the  heaven's  breath  t 

^'  Air,**  ouoth  he,  «^  thy  cheeks  may  blow ; 

Air,  would  I  mi^t  triumph  so ! 

But,  alas !  mv  hand  hath  sworn 

Ne'er  to  pluck  thee  from  thy  thorn  : 

Vow,  alack,  for  youth  unmeet. 

Youth,  so  apt  to  pluck  a  sweet 

Do  not  .call  it  sin  in  me, 

That  1  am  fnswom  ftr  thee; 

Thou  for  whom  e*cD  Jovt  would  swear 

Juno  but  an  Ethiope  were; 

And  deny  himself  ibr  Jove, 

Turning  mortal  for  thy  love.** 


A9  it  frU  upon  a  day. 

In  the  merry  month  of  May, 

Sittipg  in  a  pleasant  shade 

Whi<£  a  grove  of  myrtles  made,   > 

Beasts  did  leap,  and  Mrds  did  sing. 

Trees  did  grow,  and  plants  did  spring : 

Svecy  thing  did  banish  moan, 

Save  the  nightingale  akne  t 

She,  poor  bnd,  as  all  fbriom, 

Lean*d  her  breast  up-tJll  a  tliom. 

And  there  sung  the  doleAill*st  ditty. 

That  to  hear  it  was  gceat  pityi 

Fie,  Bsj  fie,  now  would  she  cry, 

Teru,  Teru,  by  and  by: 

That  to  hear  her  so  complain. 

Scarce  I  could  from  tears  refrain ; 

For  her  griefr,  so  livdy  shown. 

Made  roe  think  upon  mine  own. 

Ah }  (tbovght  I)  thon  moum*st  in  vain ; 

None  take  pity  on  thy  pain : 


Senaekas  trees,  they  caoDot  henr  thee  ; 

Ruthless  beasts,  they  will  not  cheer  thee  ; 

KingPandlon,heisdcad; 

AU  thy  friends  are  lapp*d  in  lead: 

AU  thy  fellow  birds  do  sing,  . 

Candcss  of  thy  sonowing. 

Even  so,  poor  bird,  like  thee, 

None  alive  wiU  pity  me. 

Whilst  as  fickle  Ibrtune  smil'd. 

Thou  and  I  were  both  bcguil*d. 

Every  one  that  flatters  thee 

Is  no  friend  in  miseiy. 

Words  are  eaay  like  the  wind ; 

Faithful  ftkndi  are  hard  to  find. 

Eve^  man  wiU  be  thy  frind, 

Whflst  thou  hast  wherewith  to  spend  ; 

But  if  ftore  of  crowns  be  scsnt. 

No  man  will  supply  chy  want, 

If  that  one  be  piodisal. 

Bountiful  they  wiU  him  call ; 

And  with  sudi  like  flattering, 

''  Pity  but  he  were  a  king.** 

If  he  be  addict  to  vice. 

Quickly  him  they  will  entiee; 

If  to  women  he  be  bent. 

They  have  him  at  commandemcnt  f 

But  if  fbrtune  once  do  flown. 

Then  farewd  his  great  renown : 

They  that  fawn*d  on  him  before, 

Use  his  company  no  more. 

He  that  is  thy  fUend  faideed. 

He  will  help  thee  in  thy  need  ; 

If  thou  sorrow,  he  will  weep ; 

If  thou  wake,  he  csnnot  sleep: 

Thus  of  every  grief  in  heart 

He  with  thee  dodi  besr  die  part 

These  are  certain  signs  to  know 

FaithfVil  friend  from  flattering  foe; 


liCt  the  bbd  of  loudest  lay. 
On  the  sole  Arabian  tree. 
Herald  sad  and  trumpet  be, 
To  whose  sound  chaste  wings  obey- 
But  thou  shrinking  hari>inger. 
Foul  pr&.currer  of  the  fiend. 
Augur  of  the  fevcr*8  end. 
To  this  troop  come  thou  not  near. 


From  this  session  interdict 
Every  fowl  of  tyrant  wins, 
Save  the  eagle,  feather*d  king ; 
Keep  the  obsequy  so  strict 

Let  the  priest  in  sniplice  white» 
That  dounctive  music  can. 
Be  Uie  death.4ivininff  swan. 
Lest  the  requiem  la«  his  right 

And  thou,  treble-dated  crow, 
That  thy  nble  gender  mak*st 
With  the  breath  thou  gtv*st  and  tak*sr, 
*Mongst  our  nHmrners  ahalt  thou  gou 
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Here  the  anthem  doth  commence : 
Liove  and  conattncf  is  dead ; 
Phoeoiz  and  the  turtle  fled. 
In  a  mutual  flame  from  hence. 

So  thinr  lov*d,  as  love  in  tirain 
Had  the  eaeence  but  in  one ; 
Two  disdnctB,  division  none : 
Number  there  in  lore  was  slain. 

Hearts  removed,  yet  not  asunder; 
Distance,  and  no  space  was  seen 
'Twixt  the  turtle  and  his  queen. 
But  in  them  it  were  a  wcmder. 

So  between  them  love  did  shine, 
That  the  turtle  saw  his  right 
Flaming  in  the  phienix'  sight: 
Either  was  the  other's  mine. 

Property  was  thus  appalled, 
That  the  self  was  not  the  same ; 
Shigle  nature's  double  name 
Neiuer  two  ndr  one  was  called. 

Reason,  in  itself  confounded. 
Saw  division  grow  toeether  ^ 
To  themselves  yet  either  neither. 
Simple  were  so  well  compounded. 

That  it  cried,  how  true  a  twain, 
Seemeth  this  concordant  one  I 
Love  hath  reason,  reason  none 
If  what  parts  can  so  remain. 

Whereupon  it  made  this  thrane 
To  the  pheenix  and  the  dove, 
Co-supremes  and  stars  of  love, 
As  chorus  to  their  tragic  scen& 


Beauty,  truth,  and  rarity, 
Grace  in  all  simplicity. 
Here  indos'd  in  cinders  lie. 

Death  is  now  die  phoenix'  nest ; 
And  the  turtle's  loyal  breast 
To  eternity  doth  rest, 

Leaving  no  posterity : 
'Twas  not  their  infirmity. 
It  was  married  chastity. 

Truth  may  seem,  but  cannot  be ; 
Beauty  brag,  but  'tis  not  she ; 
Truth  and  beauty  buried  b& 

To  this  urn  let  those  repair 
That  are  either  true  or  fair ; 
For  these  dead  birds  sigh  a  prayer. 


SONGS  FROM  SHAKSPE ARE'S  PLAYS. 

FROM  T9£  TEMPEST. 

Come  unto  these  ydlow  sands, 

And  then  take  hands : 
Court'sied  when  you  have,  and  Idss'd, 

(The  wild  waves  whist) 
Foot  it  featly  here  and  there ; 
And,  sweet  sprites,  the  burden  beaac: 

Hark,  hark  I 

Boug^  wow)|^  {jiufeftcOy. 

The  watch-dogs  bark: 

Bough,  wowgh. 

Hark,  hark  !  J  hear 
The  strain  of  strutting  chanticleie, 
Cry,  Cockpa-doodle^oo. 


Bur. 


Bur, 


Full  fathom  five  thy  fkther  lies. 

Of  his  bones  aie  coral  made;  .   ^ 

Those  are  pearls  that  were  his  eyes : 

Nothing  of  him  that  can  fade, 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea-change^ 
Into  something  rich  and  strange. 
Sea-nymphs  hourly  ring  his  knell, 
Hark,  now  I  hear  them, — diiiff-dong,  belL 

iBuideo,  ding-dong. 


Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  lurk  I : 

In  a  cowslip's  bell  I  lie: 

There  I  coudi  when  owk  do  cry: 

On  the  bat's  back  I  do  fly. 

After  sunset,  menily : 
Merrily,  merrily,  shall  I  live  now. 
Under  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  bcu^h. 

FSOM  TWELFTU-KIOHT. 

Come  away,  come  away,  death. 
And  in  sad  cypress  let  me  be  laid; 

Fly  away,  fly  away,  breath; 
I  am  slain  by  a  fair  cruel  maid. 
My  shroud  of  white,  stuck  all  with  yew, 

O,  prepare  it; 
My  part  of  death  no  one  so  true 
Did  share  it 

Not  a  flower,  not  a  flower  sweet. 
On  my  black  coffin  let  there  be  strewn ; 

Not  a  Mend,  not  a  friend  greet 
My  poor  corpse,  where  my  bones  shall  be  tlirown : 
A  thousand,  thousand  sighs  to  save, 
Lay  me,  O !  where 
Sad  true-love  never  flnd  my  grave, 
To  weep  therCi 

from  axtony  akd  cleopatba.'  ' 

Come  thou  monarch  of  the  vine, 
Plumpy  Bacchus,  with  pink  eyne; 
In  thy  vats  our  cares  be  drown'd,  ^ 

With  thy  grapes  our  hairs  be  crowu'd, 
Cup  us  till  the  world  go  round, . 
Cup  us  till  the  world  go  round ! 
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FAOX  LOTK'f  LABOVft*f  LOIT. 

Spring. 

Whek  cbuflia  pied,  tnd  violels  Une, 
And  lAdy-flmodcB  aD  Bflver-white, 

And  cuckow-bads  of  yoDow  hae, 
Do  paint  the  meadows  with  delist, 

The  cuckow  then,  on  etenr  tne, 

Moda  many*d  men,  for  ttrns  ^gi  be, 
Cuckow; 

Cackow,  eockow,--jO  wwd  of  fiear, 

UnpkHdng  to  a  many'd  ear! 

When  ahephords  p^  on  oatm  atzawt, 
And  meny  hm  are  plowmen's  docks, 

When  tiutles  tread,  and  rooks,  and  daws, 
And  maidens  bleach  their  summer  smocks, 

The  cuckow  then,  on  eveiT  tree, 

Mocks  marry'd  men,  for  Uius  sings  he, 
Cuckow; 

Cuckow,  cnckow,-jO  word  of  Ibar, 

Unpleadng  to  a  manyM  ear ! 

Winter, 

When  iddes  hang  by  the  wall. 

And  Dick  the  uiepherd  blows  his  nail. 
And  Tom  bears  logs  into  the  hall. 

And  milk  comes  froaen  home  in  pail. 
When  blood  is  nipt,  and  ways  be  foul. 
Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl, 

To.who; 
Tu-whit,  to-who,  a  menr  note, 
While  greasy  JiMA  doih  keel  die  pot 

When  an  aload  the  wind  doth  blow. 

And  coughing  drowns  the  parMn's  saw, 
And  birds  nt  broodine  in  die  snow, 

And  Marian's  noselooks  red  and  raw. 
When  roasted  crabs  hiss  in  the  bowl. 
Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl, 

To-who; 
Ttt-whtt,  to-who,  a  mciry  note, 
While  greasy  Joan  doth  ked  the  pot 

r&OX  THE  KEftCHAKT  OF  TSKICE. 

Tell  me,  where  is  &ney  bred. 
Or  in  the  heart,  or  in  the  head  ? 
How  begot,  how  nourished  ? 

It  is  engender'd  m  the  eyes. 
With  gaahiff  fed;  and  &ncy  dies 
In  the  cradk  where  it  lies: 

Let  us  all  ring  fimcy's  kndl, 
m  begin  it, Dmg  doog,  belL 

Ding  dong,  bdL 

rmou  AS  T01T  like  it. 

Vnnum  the  greenwood  tne^ 
Who  lores  to  lie  with  me, 
And  tune  his  meny  note 
Unto  the  sweet  bird's  throat. 
Come  hidier,  come  hither,  come  hither ; 

Here  ihall  he  see 

No  enemy 
But  winter  and  rough  weather. 


Who  doth  ambitkn  dum. 
And  loyes  to  liye  i'  the  son, 
Seddng  the  foodte  cats. 
And  pleas'd  with  what  he  gets. 
Come  hidier,  come  hither,  come  hither; 
Here  shall  he  see 
No  enemy. 
But  winter  and  rough  weather. 


Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind. 
Thou  art  not  so  unkind 

As  man's  ingnrtitnde ; 
Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen, 
BeoMise  thou  art  not  seen. 
Although  thy  breath  be  inde. 
Heigh  ho !  sing,  hei^  ho !  unto  the 
Most  frienddiip  is  feigning,  most  ~ 
Then,  heigh  ho !  the  holly ! 
This  life  is  most  jolly. 

Fieere,  freeie,  thou  bitter  sky. 
Thou  dost  not  bite  so  nig^ 

As  benefits  foi^got: 
Though  thou  the  waters  warp, 
Thv  sting  is  not  so  sharp 
As  friend  remember'd  not 
Heigh  ho !  sing,  &c. 


(hegreennomr! 
lonngmeremlly 


Why  dionld  this  a  desert  be? 

For  it  is  unpeopled  ?  No ; 
Tonsues  111  nani  on  every  tree, 

Tan  shall  djS  sayings  show. 
Some,  how  brief  die  life  of  man 

Runs  liis  ening  pilgrimage ; 
That  the  stretching  of  a  span 

Buckles  in  his  sum  of  age. 
Some,  of  violated  vows 

'Twist  the  souls  of  friend  and  friend: 
But  upon  the  fidiest  boughs. 

Or  at  every  sentence'  end. 
Win  I  Rosalinda  write; 

Teaching  all  that  read,  to  IsjMom 
This  quintessence  of  every  sprite 

Heaven  would  in  littb  show. 
Therefore  heaven  nature  diazg'd. 

That  one  body  should  be  ffil'd 
With  all  graces  wide  enbas'd: 

Nature  preseudy  distiU'd 
Hden's  dled^  but  not  her  besit; 

Cleopatra's  majesty: 
Atalanta's  better  part; 

SadTliucreda's  modesty. 
Thus  Rosalind  of  many  parts 

By  heavenly  synod  was  devis'd; 
Of  many  faces,  eyes,  and  hearti, 

To  have  the  touches  dearest  pris'd. 
Heaven  would  that  she  diese  gUts  should  have^ 
And  I  to  live  and  die  her  dave. 

F&OK  CTHBXtnrS. 

Hake  1  hark !  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate  dugs, 

And  Phcebus  'gins  arise, 
His  steeds  to  water  at  those  springs 

On  chalic'd  flowen  diat  lies; 
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And  winking  Mary.buds  begin 
To  ope  their  golden  eyes; 

With  eyery  thing  that  pretty  bin; 

My  lady  sweet,  arise; 

Arise,  arise! 


Guid,  Fear  no  moie  the  heat  o*  the  sun, 

Nor  the  furious  winter's  raoes; 

Thou  thy  worldly  task  hast  ^e, 

Home  art  Rone,  and  ta*en  thy  wages: 
Both  golden  lads  and  girls  all  must. 
As  cfaunney-sweepers,  come  to  dust. 

Arv.   Fear  no  more  the  frown  o*  the  great. 
Thou  art  past  the  tyrant's  stroke; 
Care  no  more  to  dothe,  and  eat; 
To  thee  the  reed  is  as  the  oak: 
The  sceptre,  learning,  physic,  must 
AH  fidlow  this  and  come  to  dust 

Gvid,  Fear  no  move  the  lightning.flash, 
Arv,    Nor  the  all-dreaded  thunder-stone; 

Guid,  Fear  not  slander,  censure  rash; 
Arv,    Thou  hast  finished  joy  and  moan : 

Bot/L  All  lovoB  young,  all  Jovera  must 
Consign  to  thee  and  come  to  dust. 

GifidL  No exoKiser  harm  theel 
Arv,    Nor  no  witchcraft  chaim  thee ! 
Gatid.  Ohost  unlaid  forbear  thee! 
Arv,    Nothing  in  come  near  thee! 
Both,  Quiet  consummation  have; 
And  renowned  be  thy  grave! 


JOHN  WEBSTER. 

A  DI&OE. 

Call  fax  the  Robin-rcdbreBSt,  and  the  wien. 

Since  o'er  shady  grores  they  hover, 

And  with  leaves  and  flowers  do  cover 

The  fiiendless  bodies  of  unburied  men. 

Can  unto  hia  funeral  dole 

The  ant,  the  fidd^moose,  and  the  mole, 

To  raise  him  hffloeka  that  ahall  keep  him  warm, 

And  (when  gay  tombe  are  robb'd)  sustain  no  harm ; 

But  keep  the  wolf  far  tfaenee,  that's  fbe  to  men, 

For  with  his  nails  he'll  dig  them  up  apdn. 


Haex,  now  every  thinft  is  still; 

The  saeecfa^wl,  and  tte  whistkr  shrill. 

Can  upon  our  dame  akmd, 

And  bid  her  quickly  d'on  her  shroud. 

Much  ye  had  of  land  and  rent ; 

Your  length  in  day  now's  competent. 

A  Ions  war  diatorb'd  the  mindi 

Here  me  peif|^  peace  is  sjoned. 

Of  what  is't  fods  make  suoi  vain  keeping  ? 

Sin,  their  conception;  their  bhifa,  weeping: 

Their  life,  a  general  mist  of  eirar. 

Their  death,  a  hideous  stoim  of  tenor. 


Strew  the  hair  with  powder  sweet, 
D'on  dean  linen,  bathe  the  feet : 
And  (the  foul  fiend  more  to  check) 
A  crucifix  let  bless  the  neck. 
'Tis  now  fuU  tide  'tween  night  and  day : 
End  the  groan,  and  come  away. 


BEAUMONT  AND  FLETCHER. 


FROM  THE  ELDER  BROTHEIU 

Beauty  dear  and  fair. 
Where  the  air 

Rather  like  a  perfume  dwells. 
Where  the  violet  and  the  rose 
Their  blue  veins  in  blush  disdose, 

And  come  to  honour  nothing  else: 

Where  to  live  near, 
And  planted  there. 

Is  to  live,  and  stiU  live  new ; 
Where  to  gain  a  favour  is 
More  than  light,  perpetual  bliss, 

Make  me  live  by  serving  you. 

Dear,  again  back  recaU 
To  this  light^ 

A  stranger  to  himsdf  and  an ; 
Both  the  wonder  and  the  story 
ShaU  be  yours,  and  eke  the  glory: 

I  am  your  servant,  and  your  thralL 

FROM  TBS  MAID'S  TRAOEDY. 

Aip,  Lay  a  garland  on  my  hearse. 
Of  the  dismal  yew; 
Maidens  wiUow  brandies  bear; 

Say,  I  died  true: 
My  love  was  false,  but  I  was  firm 

From  my  hour  of  birth. 
Upon  my  buried  body  lie 
Lightly,  gentle  earth ! 
Dula,  I  coiiud  never  have  the  pow'r 
To  love  one  above  an  hour. 
But  my  heart  would  prompt  mine  eye 
On  some  other  man  to  fly: 
Venus,  fix  thou  mine  eyes  fast. 
Or  if  not,  give  me  aU  that  I  shaU  see  at  hist 

FROM  THE  LITTLE  FRENCH  LAWYER. 

This  way,  this  way,  come  and  hear, 
You  that  hold  these  pleasures  dear; 
FiU  ypur  ears  with  our  sweet  sound. 
Whilst  we  mdt  the  frozen  ground. 
This  way  come ;  make  haste,  oh,  fiur ! 
Let  your  dear  eyes  gild  the  air ; 
Come,  and  bless  us  with  your  sig^t ; 
This  way,  this  way,  sedc  delight! 

FROM  VALEKTIHIAK. 


Hear  ye,  ladies  that  despise 
What  die  mighU^  love  has  done; 

Fear  examples,  and  be  wise: 
Fair  Causta  was  a  nun; 
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Loda,  sailing  on  the  stream 

To  deoeiye  the  hopes  of  man. 
Love  accounting  hut  a  dream, 
Doated  on  a  silver  swan ; 
Danae,  in  a  braxen  tower. 
Where  no  love  wa^,  loT*d  a  shower. 

Hear  ye,  ladies  that  are  007, 

What  the  mighty  love  can  do; 
Fear  the  fierceness  of  the  boy ; 

The  chaste  moon  he  makes  to  wooe: 
Vests,  kindling  holy  flies. 

Girded  round  about  with  spies, 
Neva  dieaminff  looae  desires, 

Doating  at  &e  altar  dies; 
Ilion,  in  a  short  hour,  higher 
He  can  build,  and  once  more  fire; 


Care-channing  Sleep,  thou  easer  of  all  woes, 
Brother  to  Death,  sweetly  thyself  dispose 
On  this  afflicted  prince:  fall  like  a  doud, 
In  gentle  showers;  give  nothing  that  is  loud. 
Or  painful  to  his  shimben ;  easy,  sweet, 
And  as  a  purling  stream,  thou  son  of  night. 
Pass  by  his  troubled  senses;  sing  his  pain. 
Like  hollow  murmuring  wind,  or  silver  rain. 
Into  this  prince  gently,  oh,  gently  slide, 
And  kiss  him  into  slumbers  like  a  bride ! 


God  Lysus,  ever  young. 
Ever  honoured,  ever  sung ; 
Stained  with  blood  of  lusty  grapea. 
In  a  thousand  lusty  shapes. 
Dance  upon  the  maser^s  biim. 
In  the  crimson  liquor  swim; 
From  thy  plenteous  hand  divine 
Let  a  river  run  with  wine. 
Ood  of  jTOuth,  let  this  day  here 
Enter  ndther  care  nor  fear! 

FROM  ROLLO. 

Take,  oh,  take  those  lips  away, 
That  so  sweetly  were  forsworn. 

And  those  eyes,  the  break  of  day,  . 
Lights  that  do  mislead  the  mom. 

But  my  kisses  bring  again 

Seals  of  love,  tho*  Kal*d  in  vain. 

Hide,  oh,  hide  those  hills  of  snow, 
MHiich  thy  fmzen  bosom  bears. 

On  whose  tops  the  pinks  that  grow 
Are  yet  or  those  that  April  wears; 

But  first  set  my  poor  heart  free, 

Bound  in  those  icy  chains  by  thee. 

FROM  THE  CAPTAIK. 

1.  Tell  me,  dearest,  what  is  love? 

2.  *Tis  a  lightning  from  above; 

'Tis  an  arrow,  'tis  a  fire, 
*Tis  a  bpy  they  call  Desire. 
Both,         'Tis  a  grave. 
Gapes  to  have 
Tho6c  poor  fook  that  long  to  prove. 


1.  Tdl  me  more,  are  women  true? 

2.  Yes,  some  are,  and  some  as  you. 

Some  are  willing,  some  are  strange. 
Since  you  men  first  taught  to  changes 
Both,         And  tUI  troth 
Be  in  both. 
All  shall  love,  to  love  anew. 

1.  Ten  me  more  yet,  can  thcnr  grieve? 

2.  Yea,  and  sidien  sore,  but  live: 

And  be  wise,  and  delay. 
When  you  men  are  as  wise  as  they. 
Both.         Then  I  see, 
Faith  win  be, 
Never  tin  they  both  bdieve. 

FROM  THE  HICE  VALOUR,  OR  THE  PASSIONATE 
MABMAK. 

Hence,  aU  you  vain  delights. 

As  short  as  are  the  nights 

Wherein  yon  spend  your  foUy! 
There's  nought  in  this  lifb  sweet. 
If  man  were  wise  to  see*t. 

But  only  melancholy; 

Oh,  sweetest  melandioly! 
Wdoome,  fdded  arms,  and  fixed  eyes, 
A  si^  that  piercing  mortifies, 
A  look  that's  fSntened  to  the  ground, 
A  tongue  diain'd  up,  without  a  sound ! 

Fountain  heads  and  pathless  groves, 
Places  which  pale  pesskm  loves ! 
Moonlight  walks,  when  aU  the  fowls 
Are  wannly  housed,  save  bats  and  owl ! 

A  midnight  bell,  a  parting  groan ! 

These  are  the  sounds  we  feed  upon ; 
Then  stretch  our  bones  in  a  stiU  ffloomy  vallev  : 
Nothing's  so  dainty  sweet  as  lovely  melancholy. 

FROM  A  MASQUE. 

Shake  off*  your  heavy  trance. 

And  leap  into  a  dance, 

Such  as  no  mortals  use  to  tread; 

Fit  only  for  ApdUo 
To  play  to,  for  the  moon  to  lead. 

And  aU  the  stars  to  foUow ! 
On,  blessed  youth! !  for  Jove  doth  pause^ 
Laying  aside  his  graver  laws 

For  this  device: 
And  at  the  wedding  such  a  pair. 
Each  dance  is  taken  for  a  piay*r, 

Each  song  a  sacrifice. 

More  pleasing  were  these  sweet  delighla. 
If  lad»tt  mov'd  as  wdl  as  knights ; 
Run  every  one  of  you,  and  catch 
A  nymph,  in  honour  of  diis  match. 
And  whisper  boldly  in  her  ear, 
Jove  wiU  but  laugh,  if  you  forswear  ! 

Chortu. 

And  this  day's  sins,  he  dotli  resolve. 
That  we  his  priests  should  aU  absolve. 
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Ye  should  stay  longer  if  we  dunt : 
Away !  alas,  that  he  that  first 
Gave  tune  wild  wings  to  tly  away, 
Hath  now  no  power  to  make  him  stay ! 
But  tho*  these  games  must  needs  be  play *d, 
I  would  this  pair,  when  they  are  laid. 

And  not  a  creature  nigh  *em. 
Could  catch  his  scythe  as  he  doth  pass, 
And  cut  his  wings,  and  break  his  glass, 

And  keep  him  ever  by  *em. 
Peace  and  silence  be  the  guide 
To  the  man,  and  to  the  bride ! 
If  there  be  a  joy  yet  new 
In  maniaffe,  let  it  fall  on  you, 

That  aU  die  world  may  wonder ! 
If  we  should  suy,  we  should  do  worse, 
And  turn  our  blessing  to  a  curse, 

By  keeping  you  asunder. 


FLETCHER. 

FROM  THE  FAITHFUL  SHEPHERDESS. 

Satyr*  Thorough  yon  same  bending  plain 
That  flings  his  arras  down  to  the  main. 
And  thro*  these  thick  woods  have  I  run. 
Whose  bottom  never  ldss*d  the  sun 
Since  the  lusty  spring  be«n. 
All  to  please  my  master  Pan, 
Have  I  trotted  without  rest 
To  get  him  fruit ;  for  at  a  feast 
He  entertains,  this  coming  night. 
His  paramour,  the  Syrinx  bright. 
But,  behold  a  fairer  sig^t ! 
By  that  heavenly  form  of  thine. 
Brightest  fair,  diou  art  divine, 
Sprung  from  great  immortal  race 
Of  the  gods ;  for  in  thy  face 
Shines  more  awful  majesty. 
Than  dull  weak  mortality 
Bare  with  misty  eyes  behold. 
And  live !     Therefore  on  this  mould, 
Lowly  do  I  bend  my  knee, 
In  worship  of  thy  deity. 
Deign  it,  goddess,  from  my  hand, 
To  receive  whatever  this  land 
From  her  fertile  womb  doth  send 
Of  her  choice  fruits ;  and  but  lend 
Belief  to  that  the  Satyr  tells: 
Fairer  by  the  famous  wells. 
To  this  present  day  ne*er  grew, 
Never  better  nor  more  true. 
Here  be  gropes,  whose  lusty  blood 
Is  the  learned  poets*  good. 
Sweeter  yet  did  never  crown 
The  head  of  Bacdius ;  nuts  more  brown 
Than  the  squiird  whose  teeth  crack  *em ; 
Deign,  oh,  fairest  fair,  to  take  'em. — 
For  these  black-eyM  Driope 
Hath  often-dmes  commanded  me 
Wich  my  clasped  knee  to  dimb : 
See  how  well  the  lusty  time 
Hath  deck'd  their  rising  cheeks  in  red. 
Such  as  on  your  lips  is  spread. 


Here  be  berries  for  a  queeti. 

Some  be  red,  some  be  green ; 

These  are  of  that  luscious  meat, 

The  sreat  god  Pan  himself  doth  eat : 

All  these^  and  what  the  woods  can  yield. 

The  hanging  mountain,  or  the  field, 

I  freely  ofier,  and  ere  long 

WiU  bring  you  more,  more  sweet  and  strong ; 

Till  when  humbly  leave  I  take, 

Lest  the  great  Pan  do  awake, 

That  sleeping  lies  in  a  deep  glade. 

Under  a  broM  beech's  shade : 

I  must  go,  I  must  run 

Swifter  than  the  fiery  sun. 


River  God,  What  pow'rful  charms  my  strcams 
Back  again  unto  their  spring,  [do  bring 

With  such  force,  that  I  their  god, 
Three  times  striking  with  my  rod, 
Could  not  keep  them  in  their  ranks  ! 
My  fishes  shoot  into  the  banks ; 
There's  not  one  that  stap  andf  eeds. 
All  have  hid  them  in  the  weeds. 
Here's  a  mortal  almost  dead, 
Fall'n  into  my  river-head, 
HaUow'd  so  with  many  a  spell. 
That  till  now  none  ever  felL 
'Tis  a  female  young  and  clear. 
Cast  in  by  some  ravisher. 
See  upon  her  breast  a  wound. 
On  which  there  is  no  plaister  bound. 
Yet  she's  warm,  her  pulses  beat, 
'Tis  a  sign  of  life  and  heat 
If  thou  be'st  a  virgin  pure, 
I  can  give  a  present  cure  s 
Take  a  drop  into  thy  wound, 
From  my  watery  locks,  more  round 
Than  orient  pearl,  and  far  more  pure 
Than  unchaste  flesh  may  endure. 
See,  she  pants,  and  from  her  fiesh 
The  warm  bl<x)d  gusheth  out  afresh. 
She  is  an  unpolluted  maid ; 
I  must  have  this  bleeding  staid. 
From  my  banks  I  pluck  this  fiow'r 
With  holy  hand,  whose  virtuous  pow'r 
Is  at  once  to  heal  and  draw. 
The  blood  returns.    I  never  saw 
A  fairer  mortal    Now  doth  break 
Her  deadly  slumber:  Vi^in,  speak.       [breath, 

Amo,  Who  hathrestor'd  my  sense,  giv'n  me  new 
And  brought  me*  back  out'of  the  arms  of  death  ? 

God,  I  lukve  heal'd  thy  wounds. 

Amo,  Ah  me ! 

God,  Fear  not  him  that  succour'd  thee : 
I  am  this  fountain's  god !  Below, 
My  waters  to  a  river  grow. 
And  'twixt  two  banks  with  osiers  set. 
That  only  prosper  in  the  wet. 
Thro'  the  meadows  do  they  glide. 
Wheeling  still  on  ev'ry  side. 
Sometimes  winding  round  about, 
To  find  the  even'st  channel  out. 
And  if  thou  wilt  go  with  mc. 
Leaving  mortal  company, 
In  tlie  cool  stream  shalt  thou  lie, 
Free  from  harm  as  well  as  I ; 
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I  win  fflve  thee  for  thy  food 
No  fish  that  oaeth  in  the  mud ! 
Bat  tnmt  and  pike^  that  lo?e  to  awhn 
Where  the  grarel  from  the  brim 
Thio*  die  poie  stieims  may  be  seen : 
Orient  pearl  fit  for  a  queen. 
Will  I  ffive,  thy  love  to  win, 
And  a  udl  to  keep  them  in : 
Not  a  fish  in  all  my  brook 
That  shall  disobey  thy  look. 
But.  when  thou  wilt,  come  sliding  by. 
And  from  thy  white  hand  take  a  fly. 
And  to  make  thee  understand 
How  I  can  my  waves  command. 
They  shall  bubhle  whilst  I  sing, 
Sweeter  than  the  silver  string. 


Do  not  fear  to  put  thy  feet 
Naked  in  die  liver  sweet ; 
Thhik  not  leech,  or  newt,  or  toad, 
Will  Mte  thy  foot,  when  thou  hast  trod; 
Nor  let  the  water  risinff  high. 
As  thou  wad'st  in,  make  thee  cry 
And  sob ;  but  ever  live  with  me, 
And  not  a  wave  shall  trouble  thee ! 


AU  ye  woods,  and  trees,  and  bowers, 
AH  ye  virtues  and  ye  powers 
That  inhalut  in  the  lakeS) 
In  the  pleasant  springs  or  brakes. 
Move  your  feet 

To  our  sound, 
Whilst  we  greet 

All  this  ground. 
With  his  honour  and  nis  name 
That  defends  our  flocks  from  bhune. 

He  is  great,  and  he  is  just. 
He  is  ever  good,  and  must 
Thus  be  honoured.    DafibdiUies, 
Roses,  pinks,  and  loved  lilies, 

Let  us  fling, 

Whilst  we  shig. 

Ever  holy. 

Ever  holy. 
Ever  hoDOur*d,  ever  young ! 
Thus  great  Pan  is  ever  sun^ 


FORD. 

TKOM  THE  LOTlE&'fl  MELAKCHOLT. 

Flt  hence,  shadows,  that  do  ke^ 
Watchful  sorrows  charm'd  in  sleep ! 
Though  the  eyes  be  overtaken. 
Yet  the  heart  doth  ever  waken 
Thoughts,  cfaain*d  up  in  busy  snares 
Of  continual  woes  and  cares : 
Loves  and  ariefe  are  so  expressed, 
As  they  rather  sigh  than  vest 
Fly  hence,  shadows,  that  do  keep 
Watchfrd  sorrows  charmM  in  sleq).- 


FKOM  THE  BEOXSN  HEART. 

Oh,  no  more,  no  more !  too  late 
Siflfas  are  spent ;  the  burning  tapers 
Of  a  life  as  chaste  as  fete, 
Pure  as  are  unwritten  pikers. 
Are  burnt  out :  no  lieat,  no  li(^ 
Now  remains ;  'tis  ever  night ; 
Love  is  dead ;  let  lovers*  eye% 
LockM  in  endless  dreams, 
Th*  extremes  of  all  extremes. 
Ope  no  more,  for  now  love  dies, 
Now  love  din,  implying 
Love's  martyrs  must  be  ever,  ever  dyi^g. 


LILY. 

F&OM  ALSXAKDER  AND  CAKPASPE. 

CupiB  and  my  Campaspe  plav'd 

At  cards  for  kisses,  Cupid  paid ; 

He  stakes  his  quiver,  bow,  and  arrows ; 

His  mother's  doves,  and  team  of  spanows; 

Loses  them  too ;  then  down  he  throws 

The  ooial  of  his  lip,  the  rose 

Growing  on 's  cheek,  (but  none  knows  how,) 

With  these,  the  crystal  of  his  brow. 

And  then  the  dimple  of  his  chin ; 

All  these  did  my  Campaspe  win. 

At  Ust  he  set  her  both  his  ^ea, 

She  won,  and  Cupid  blind  did  rise. 

O  Love !  has  she  done  this  to  thee  ? 

What  shall,  alas  I  become  of  me? 


What  bird  so  sings,  yet  so  does  wafl  ? 
O  'tis  the  ravish'd  nightingale. 
Jug,  jug,  jug,  jug,  terue.  she  cries, 
And  stiU  her  woes  at  midnight  rise; 
Brave  prick  sons !  who  is't  now  we  hear  ? 
None  but  the  la»  so  shrill  and  dear ; 
How  at  heaven's  gates  she  daps  her  wings. 
The  mom  not  waking  till  she  sines. 
Hark,  hark,  with  what  a  prettv  throat. 
Poor  Robin  Redbreast  tunes  his  note ; 
Haik  how  the  jolly  cuckoos  sing 
Cuckoo  to  welcome  in  the  springs, 
Cuckoo  to  welcome  in  the  spring. 


BEN  JONSON. 

BOiro  TO  CSLIA. 

Drink  to  me  onlv  with  thine  eyes. 

And  I  will  ple^  with  mine ; 
Or  leave  a  kiss  but  in  the  cup, 

And  I'D  not  look  for  wine. 
The  thirst  that  from  the  soul  doth  rise, 

Doth  ask  a  drink  divine: 
But  mi^t  I  of  Jove*s  nectar  sup, 

I  would  not  change  for  thine. 
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I  sent  Uiee  late  ft  vofy  wteatfa. 

Not  to  much  hononziiig  thee, 
As  givioft  it  ft  hope,  that  there 

It  oouM  not  withered  be. 
But  thou  thereon  didst  only  teoftthe, 

And  eent'st  it  back  to  me : 
Smce  when  it  ffrows,  and  sneDs,  I  swear, 

Noiofitael^butthe& 

FROM  A  CELEBRATION  OF  CHARIS. 

See  the  chariot  at  hand  here  of  Love, 

Wherein  my  kidy  rideth  I 
Each  that  drews  is  a  swan  or  a  dove, 

And  well  the  car  Love  guideth. 
As  she  goes,  all  hearts  do  duty 

Unto  her  beauty, 
And  enamoured,  do  wish,  so  they  might 

But  enjoy  such  a  sight, 
That  thinr  Btill  were  to  run  by  her  side,      [ride; 
Thocooi^swofdSjthoioughseaBjWhithersheiraiild 


Do  but  look  on  her  eyes,  they  do 
All  that  IiOve*8  world  oompriseth ! 

Do  but  look  on  her  hair,  it  is  bright 
As  Love*8  star  when  it  riseth ! 

Do  but  mark,  her  forehead's  smoother 

Than  words  that  soothe  her! 

And  firam  her  arched  brows,  such  a  grace 

Sheds  itself  through  the  fiux, 

As  alone  there  triumphs  to  the  life 

All  the  gain,  all  the  good  of  the  dements*  strife. 


Have 


en  but  a  bright  lily  grow, 
rude  hands  hare  toudiM  it  ? 
Ha*  you  mark*d  but  the  fiJl  o*  the  snow 

Before  the  soil  hath  emutch*d  it  ? 
Ha*  you  felt  ihe  wool  of  beaver  ? 

Or  swan*s  down  ever  ? 
Or  have  smelt  o*  the  bud  o*  the  briar  ? 

Or  the  nard  in  the  fire  ? 
Or  hare  tasted  the  bag  of  the  bee  ? 
O  eo  white  I  O  so  soft  I  O  so  sweet  is  she ! 

soiro. 

Oh  do  not  wanton  with  those  eyes, 

Lest  I  be  sick  widi  seeing  I 
Nor  cast  them  down,  but  let  them  rise, 

Lest  shame  destroy  their  being. 
O  be  not  angry  with  those  fires. 

For  then  3ieir  threats  will  kill  me; 
Kor  look  too  kind  on  my  desires, 

For  then  my  hopes  will  spill  me. 
O  do  not  steep  ihon  in  thy  tears. 

For  so  win  sorrow  day  me ; 
Nor  spread  them  as  distract  with  fears; 

Mine  own  enough  betzfty  me. 

HTXK  TO  DXAXA,  IK  CTKTHIA*8  EEVEL8. 

QvEEK  snd  huntress,  duMte  and  &ir, 
Now  die  sun  is  laid  to  sleep. 
Seated  in  thy  dlyer  car, 
State  in  wonted  manner  keep. 

Hesperus  entreats  thy  mAi, 

Goddess  exceQenUy  bri^^t 


Earth,  let  not  thy  euvloiit  diado 
.  Dare  itself  to  hitevpow: 
Cynthia's  shining  orb  wu  made 
fifearen  to  dear,  when  day  did  dose; 

Bless  us  then  with  wished  dght, 

Goddess  ezodlcntly  bright. 

Lay  thy  bow  of  peed  apart, 
And  thy  crystal  shining  quiver  ; 
Gire  unto  the  fiyfaig  hart 
Space  to  breathe,  how  diort  soever; 

Thou  that  mak*st  a  day  of  night, 

GoddcK  esedfently  bright. 

SOyO  IN  THE  SAME. 

Slow,  slow,  fifesh  fount,  keep  time  with  my  salt 
Yet  slower,  yet,  O  fiuntly,  gentle  springs !  [tears ; 
List  to  the  heavy  part  the  music  bears; 
Woe  weeps  out  her  decision,  when  she  singk 
Droop  herbs  and  flowers ; 
Fall  srief  in  showers ; 
Our  beauties  are  not  ours : 
O  could  I  still 
(Like  mdting  snow  upon  some  craggy  hill), 

Dn^  drop,  drop,  drop, 
Suioe  Summer's  pride  is  now  a  wither'd  dafibdiL 

HUE  AND  CEY  AFTER  CUPIB,  IN  THE  MASaVE 
OH  LORD  KABDIEGTOK'S  MABEIAGE. 

Beauties,  have  you  seen  this  toy, 
Call'd  lovft,  a  little  boy, 
Almost  naked,  wanton,  blind ; 
Orud  now,  and  then  as  kind  ? 
If  he  be  amongst  ye,  say; 
He  is  Venus*  runaway. 

She  that  will  but  now  discover 

Where  the  winged  wag  doth  hover, 
Shan  to-nif^t  recdve  a  kiss. 
How,  or  where  herself  would  wish : 
But,  who  brings  him  to  his  mother, 
Shall  hare  that  Uss  and  another. 

He  hath  of  marks  about  him  fdenty : 
You  shall  know  him  among  twenty. 
All  his  body  is  a  fire, 
And  his  breath  a  fiame  entue, 
That  beinff  shot,  like  li^ming  hi. 
Wounds  the  heut,  but  not  the  skin. 

At  his  d^t,  die  sun  hadi  tuned, 
Neptune  In  the  walicn  burned : 
Hdl  hath  fdt  a  greater  heat : 
Jore  himsdf  forsook  his  seat : 
From  the  centre  to  the  sky. 
Are  bis  trophies  reared  hi^ 

Winn  he  hath,  which  though  ye  dip, 
He  win  leap  ficom  lip  to  lip. 
Over  liver,  lights,  and  heart, 
But  not  stay  hi  any  part ; 
And,  if  chance  his  arrow  misses, 
He  win  dioot  UmBelf,  ia  kisses. 
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He  doth  beu  a  gcdden  bov, 
And  8  quiver  hanging  low, 
Fun  of  azrovs  that  outbiave 
Bian's  shafts :  where,  if  he  have 
Any  head  more  sharp  than  other, 
With  that  fiist  he  strikes  his  mother. 

StlU  the  fidrest  are  his  Aiel, 

When  his  days  are  to  be  cnicl, 
Lovera'  hesits  sie  sU  his  food ; 
And  his  baths  their  wannest  blood : 
Nought  but  wounds  his  hand  doth 
And  he  hates  none  like  to  Reason. 

Trust  him  not :  his  words,  though  sweet, 
Seldom  with  his  heart  do  meet. 
All  his  practice  is  deceit; 
Every  gift  it  is  a  bait; 
Not  a  kiss  but  poison  bears ; 
And  most  treason  in  lus  tears. 

Idle  minutes  are  his  reign ; 

Then  the  straggler  makes  his  gain, 
By  presenting  maids  with  toys. 
And  would  have  ye  think  'em  joys : 
'Tis  th*  ambition  of  the  elf 
To  have  all  childish  as  himself. 

If  by  thfese  ye  please  to  know  him, 
.     Beauties,  be  not  nice,  but  show  him. 
Though  ye  had  a  will  to  hide  him, 
Now,  we  hope,  ye'U  not  abide  hhn. 
Since  vou  hear  his  falser  play. 
And  that  he's  Venus'  runaway. 


DRUMMOND. 

SONNETS. 

Sleep,  silence,  child,  sweet  father  of  soft  rest. 
Prince  whose  approach  peace  to  all  mortals  brings. 
Indifferent  host  to  shepherds  and  to  kings. 
Sole  comforter  of  minds  which  are  opprest ; ' 
Lo  bv  thy  charming  rod  all  breathing  things 
Lie  slumb'ring,  wim  fbigetftilncss  possest, 
And  yet  o'er  me  to  spread  thy  drowsy  wings 
Thou  spar'st  (alas!)  who  cannot  be  thy  guest 
Since  I  am  thine,  O  come,  but  with  that  face 
To  inward  light  which  thou  art  wont  to  show. 
With  fained  solace  ease  a  true-felt  woe ; 
Or  if,  deaf  god,  thou  do  deny  that  grace. 
Come  as  thou  wilt,  and  what  thou  wilt  bequnth  : 
I  long  to  kiss  the  image  of  my  death. 


Fair  moon,  who  with  thy  cold  and  silver  shine 
Makes  sweet  the  horror  of  the  dreadful  night, 
Beliffhtinff  the  weak  eye  with  smiles  divine, 
Which  Phoebus  daizles  mth  his  too  mud)  lig^ ; 
Bright  queen  of  the  first  heaven,  if  in  thy  shrine 
By  turning  oft,  and  heaven's  eternal  might. 
Thou  hast  not  yet  ^t  once  sweet  fire  of  thine 
Endymion,  forgot,  and  lover's  plicht: 
If  cause  like  thine  may  pity  breed  in  thcc, 


And  pity  somewhat  dse  to  it  obtain. 
Since  tliou  hast.power  of  dreams  as  well  as  he 
Who  paints  stnuige  figures  in  the  slumb'ring  bnun : 
Now  while  she  sleeps  in  doleftd  guise  her  show 
These  teaia,  and  the  bUu:k  m^  of  all  my  woe. 


Dear  qukister,  who  from  those  shadows  sends. 
Ere  that  the  blushing  mom  dare  show  her  light. 
Such  sad  lamenting  strains,  that  night  attencb,- 
(Become  all  ear,)  stars  stay  to  hear  thy  plij^t ; 
If  one  whose  grief  even  reach  of  thought  trsnaoenils, 
Who  ne'er  (not  in  a  dream)  did  taste  ddight, 
May  thee  importune  who  like  case  pretends. 
And  seems  to  joy  in  woe,  in  woe's  despight : 
Tctll  me  (so  may  thou  fortune  milder  try. 
And  long  long  sing)  for  what  thou  thus  complains. 
Since  winter's  gone,  and  sun  in  dappled  sky 
Enamour'd  snmes  on  woods  and  flow'ry  plains  f 
The  bird,  as  if  my  question  did  her  move, 
With  trembling  whigs  sigh'd  forth,  I  love,  I  brc. 


Alexis,  here  she  stay'd  among  these  pines ; 
Sweet  hermitress  she  did  alone  repair : 
Here  did  she  spread  the  treasure  of  her  hair. 
More  rich  than  that  brought  6om  the  Colchian  mines. 
Here  sat  she  by  those  musket  eglantines. 
The  happy  flow'rs  seem  yet  die  print  to  bear. 
Her  voice  did  sweeten  here  my  sugar'd  lines, 
To  which  winds,  trees,  beasts,  bhds,  did*  lend  an  ear. 
She  here  me  first  perceiv'd,  and  here  a  mom 
Of  bright  carnations  did  o'erspread  her  face : 
Here  did  she  sigh,  here  first  my  hopes  were  bom. 
Here  first  I  got  a  pledge  of  promis'd  grace : 
But  ah  !  what  serves't  t'  have  been  made  happy  so. 
Since  passed  pleasures  douhle  but  new  woe. 


My  lute,  be  as  thou  wert  when  thou  didst  grow 
With  thy  green  mother  in  some  shady  grove. 
When  immelodious  winds  but  made  thee  move. 
And  birds  their  ramage  did  on  thee  bestow. 
Since  that  dear  voice  which  did  thy  sounds  approve, 
Which  wont  in  such  harmonious  strains  to  fiow. 
Is  reft  firom  earth  to  tune  those  splieres  abovet, 
What  art  thou  but  a  harbmger  of  woe  ? 
Thy  pleasing  notes  be  pleasing  notes  no  more, 
But  OTphans'  wailings  to  the  fainting  ear. 
Each  stroke  a  sigh,  each  sound  draws  Sdrth  a  tear. 
For  which  be  silent  as  in  woods  before : 
Or  if  that  any  hand  to  toudi  thee  deign. 
Like  widow'd  turtle  still  her  loss  complain. 


Sweet  bird,  that  sing'st  away  the  eariy  hours. 

Of  winters  past  or  coming  void  of  care, 

Well  pleased  with  delights  whidi  present  iire, 

Fair  seasons,  budding  sprays,  swect^nidling  flow'rs : 

To  rocks,  to  springs,  to  rills,  from  leavy  bow^ 

Thou  thy  Creator's  goodness  dost  declare. 

And  what  dear  gif^  on  thee  he  did  not  spare, 

A  stain  to  human  sense  in  sin  that  low'ia. 

What  soul  can  be  so  sick,  which  by  thy  songa 

(Attir'd  in  sweetness)  sweetly  is  not  ilrivcn 
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Quite  to  foi|;eC  carth^ii  tormoih,  spiteR  and  wnmgs, 
And  lift  a  reveroid  eye  and  thoii^^t  to  heaven  ? 
Sweet,  artlen  songster,  thou  my  mind  dost  niae 
To  ain  of  spheres,  yea,  and  to  angels*  lays. 


MARLOW. 

THE  PASSIONATE  SHEPRE&D. 

Come  live  with  me,  and  he  my  love. 
And  we  will  all  the  pleasures  prove 
That  hills  and  valleys,  dale  and  Held, 
And  all  the  craggy  mountains  yidd. 
There  will  we  sit  upon  the  rocks, 
And  see  the  shepherds  feed  their  flocks ; 
Bj  shaUow  rivers,  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sins  madrigals. 
There  will  I  make  uiee  beds  of  roses, 
With  a  thousand  fragrant  posies ; 
A  cap  of  flowers,  and  a  kiitle, 
£mbroider*d  all  with  leaves  <^  myrtle ; 
Agown  made  of  the  finest  wool. 
Which  from  our  pretty  lambs  we  pull ; 
Slippers  linM  choicely  for  the  cold. 
With  buckles  of  the  purest  gold ; 
A  belt  of  straw  and  ivy  buds. 
With  coral  clasps  and'  amber  studs : 
And  if  these  pleasures  may  thee  move. 
Then  live  wiu  me,  and  be  my  love. 
The  shepherd  swains  shall  dance  and  sing. 
For  thy  delight,  each  May  morning : 
If  these  delights  thy  mind  may  move, 
Then  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 


RALEIGH. 


Shall  I  like  an  hermit  dwell, 
On  a  rock,  or  in  a  cell — 
Calling  home  the  smallest  part 
That  is  missing  of  my  heart. 
To  bestow  it  where  I  may 
Meet  a  rival  every  day  ?  ' 
If  she  undervalues  me. 
What  caze  I  how  fair  she  be  ? 

Were  her  tresses  angel-gold ; 
If  a  stranger  may  be  bold, 
Unrebttked,  unafraid. 
To  convert  them  to  a  braid. 
And,  with  little  more  ado, 
Work  them  into  bcacdeta  too : 
If  the  mine  be  grown  so  free. 
What  care  I  how  ridi  it  be  ? 

Were  her  hands  as  rich  a  prize 
As  her  hairs,  or  precious  eyes ; 
If  she  lay  them  out  to  take 
Kisses  fbr  good-nuumers*  sake, 
And  let  every  lover  skip 
From  her  hand  unto  bar  lip : 


If  she  seem  not  chaste  to  me. 
What  care  I  how  chaste  she  be  ? 

No :  she  must  be  perfect  snow. 
In  effect  as  weQ  as  show. 
Warming  but  as  snow-balla  do^ 
Not  like  fire  by  burning  too : 
But  when  she,  by  change,  hath  got 
To  her  heart  a  second  lot ; 
Thea,  if  others  share  with  me, 
Farewell  her,  whatever  she  be ! 

A  VI8I0K  UPOX  THE  CONCEIT  OF  THE  FAERY 
QUEEK. 

Me  THOUGHT  I  saw  the  grave  where  Laura  lay. 
Within  that  temple,  where  the  vestal  flame 
Was  wont  to  bum,  and  passing  by  that  way 
To  see  that  buried  dust  of  living  fame. 
Whose  tomb  fair  love,  and  fairer  virtue  kept, 
All  suddenly  I  saw  the  Faery  Queen : 
At  whose  approach  the  soul  of  Petrarch  wept. 
And  from  thenceforth  those  graces  were  not  seen, 
For  they  this  Queen  attended,  in  whose  stead 
Oblivion  laid  him  down  on  Laura*s  hearse. 
Hereat  the  hardest  stones  were  seen  to  bleed. 
And  groans  of  buried  ghosts  the  heavens  did  pierce : 
When  Homer*s  spright  did  tremble  all  for  grief. 
And  curst  the  access  of  that  celestial  thief. 


SHIRLEY. 


DEATH*S  FIKAL  CONQUEST. 

The  glories  of  our  birth  and  state 

Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things : 
There  is  no  armour  aeainst  fiite ; 
Death  lays  his  icy  hands  on  Idngs. 
Sceptre  and  crown 
Must  tumble  down. 
And  in  the  dust  be  equal  made 
With  the  poor  crooked  sqrthe  and  spade. 

Some  men  with  swords  may  reap  the  fidd. 
And  plant  fresh  laurels  where  they  kill; 
But  their  strong  nerves  at  last  must  yield; 
They  tame  but  one  another  stilL 
Early  or  late, 
They  stoop  to  fate, 
And  must  give  up  their  murmuring  breath. 
When  they,  pale  captives,  creep  to  death. 

The  garlands  wither  on  your  brow. 

Then  boast  no  more  your  mighty  deeds; 
Upon  death*s  purple  altar  now. 
See  where  the  victor  victim  bleeds. 
All  heads  must  come 
To  the  cold  tomb ; 
Only  the  actions  of  Uie  just 
Sme'.l  sweet,  and  blossom  in  the  dust 
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LOVELACE. 


Whek  Love,  with  uneoofioed  wings, 

Hovers  within  my  gates. 
And  mj  divine  Altfaea  borings 

To  whisper  at  my  grates ; 
When  I  lie  tangled  in  her  hair. 

And  fetter'd  with  her  eye, 
The  birds  that  wanton  in  the  air 

Know  no  such  liberty. 

When  flowing  cups  run  swifUy  round, 

With  no  afiaying  Thames, 
Our  careless  heads  with  roses  crowned, 

Our  hearts  with  loyal  flames ; 
When  thirsty  grief  in  wine  we  steep. 

When  healths  and  drauffhts  go  itwi 
Fishes,  that  tipok  in  the  £ep, 

Know  no  sudi  libei^. 

When,  linneUlike  confined,  I 

With  shriller  note  shall  sing 
The  mercy,  sweetness,  majesty, 

And  glories  of  my  kins : 
When  I  shall  voice  aloud  how  good 

He  is,  how  great  should  be, 
Th*  enlarged  winds  that  curl  the  flood 

Know  no  such  liberty. 

Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 

Nor  iron  bars  a  cage, 
Minds  innocent  and  quiet  take 

That  for  a  hermitage. 
If  I  have  freedom  in  my  love, 

And  in  my  soul  am  free^ 
Anoeb  alone  that  soar  above 

£iijoy  such  liberty. 


BOKG>  TO  LUCASTA.— OK  OOIKO  TO  THE  WAMS. 

Tell  me  not,  sweet,  I  am  unkinde, 

That  from  the  nunnerie 
Of  thy  chaste  breast  and  quiete  minde, 

To  wane  and  armes  I  flee. 

True;  a  new  mlstresse  now  I  chase, 

The  first  foe  in  the  field ; 
And  with  a  stronger  faith  imbrace 

A  sword,  a  hone,  a  shield. 

Yet  this  inconstancy  is  such) 

As  you  too  shall  adore; 
I  oould  not  love  thee,  deare^  so  tanAy 

Lov'd  I  not  honour  more. 


80NO. 

Why  dost  thou  say  I  am  forsworn. 
Since  thine  I  vowM  to  be? 

Lady,  it  is  already  mom; 
It  was  last  night  I  swore  to  thee 
That  fimd  impossibility. 


Yet  have  I  k>v*d  thee  wdl,  and  long; 
A  tedious  twelve  hours*  space! 

I  should  all  other  beauties  wrong. 
And  rob  thee  of  a  new  embraoe, 
Did  I  still  doat  upon  that  face. 


Anuunntha,  sweet  and  fidr. 
Ah!  braid  no  more  that  shining  hah: ; 
As  my  curious  hand  or  eye 
Hovering  round  thee,  let  it  fly. 

Let  it  fly  as  unoonfln*d 
As  its  calm  raviaher  the  wind; 
Who  hath  left  his  darling  east 
To  wanton  o*er  that  q>icy  nest 

Every  tren,  must  be  confest. 
But  neatly  tanoled  at  the  best ; 
Like  a  dew  ofgolden  thread, 
Most  excellently  ravelled. 

Do  not  then  bind  up  th^t  light 
In  ribands,  and  o*ercbud  in  n^t ; 
But,  like  die  sun  in  's  early  ray, 
Shake  your  head,  and  scatter  day ! 


,  BURTON. 

THE   AB8TEACT  OF  HEIrAKCHOLT. 

[Prefixed  to  the  '*  Anatomy  of  Hdateboly.*] 
When  I  go  mushis  all  alone, 
Thinking  of  diven  Uiinga  fiveknown, 
When  I  build  castles  in  the  afar, 
*Toid  of  somiv,  and  void  of  fear, 
Pleasing  mvaelf  with  phantasms  sweet. 
Methinks  tne  time  runs  very  fleet. 

All  my  joys  to  this  are  folly. 

Nought  so  tweet  as  Melancholy. 

When  I  lie  waking,  all  alone, 
Recountine  what  I  have  m  done. 
My  thougnts  on  me  then  tyrannise. 
Fear  and  sorrow  me  surprise; 
Whether  I  tarry  still,  or  go, 
Methinks  the  time  moves  very  slow. 
All  my  griefs  to  this  are  joUy, 
Nought  so  sad  as  Mdandioly. 

When  to  myself  I  act,  and  smile, 
With  pleasing  diou^ts  the  time  beguile. 
By  a  brook-side,  or  wood  so  green, 
Uidieard,  unsought-fbr,  or  unseen,  . 
A  thousand  pleiBures  do  me  bless, 
And  crown  my  soul  with  hapninMB. 
An  my  joys  besides  are  folly. 
None  so  sweet  as  Melancholy. 

When  I  lie,  sit,  or  walk  akne, 
I  sigh,  I  grieve,  making  great  moan. 
In  a  dark  grove,  or  ifkaome  den. 
With  discontenu  and  furies,  then 
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A  thomand  mifoies  at  once 
Mine  heavy  bonrt  and  soul  enaeonce. 
All  my  griefo  to  thia  aie  jdUy, 
None  BO  sour  aa  MeUncholy. 

Methinka  I  heat,  methinks  I  see, 
Sweet  music,  wondrous  melody. 
Towns,  palaces,  and  cities  fine. 
Hoe  now,  then  there,  the  woild  is  mine; 
Raie  beauties,  gallant  ladies  shine, 
Whate*cr  is  lovdy  or  divine. 
All  odier  joys  to  this  are  fiiDy, 
None  so  sweet  as  Mdancfaoly. 

M  ethinks  I  hear,  methJnks  I  see, 
Ghoets,  goblins,  fiends:— my  fantasy 
Presents  a  thousand  ugly  shapes ; 
Headless  bears,  black  men,  and  apes. 
Doleful  outcries,  and  fearfol  sights, 
My  sad  and  dismal  soul  afirights. 
All  my  griefs  to  this  are  jolly, 
None  80  damn*d  as  Melancholy. 

Methinka  I  oourt,  metUnks  I  kiss, 
Methinka  I  now  emhcaoe  my  miss : 

0  blessed  days,  O  sweet  content! 
In  Paradise  my  time  is  spentl 

Such  thoughts  may  still  my  fancy  moye. 

So  may  I  ever  be  in  love! 
All  my  joys  to  this  are  folly, 
Nouglit  so  sweet  as  Melancfaoly. 

When  I  recount  lovers  many  frights. 
My  sighs  and  tears,  my  waking  nights. 
My  jealous  fits!  O  mine  hard  fate 

1  now  repent,  but  *tis  too  late. 
No  torment  is  so  bad  as  love. 
So  bitter  to  my  soul  can  prove: 

AU  my  griefs  to  this  are  jolly, 
Nought  so  harsh  as  Mehmcholy.     . 

Friends  and  companions,  get  you  gone! 

'Tis  my  desire  to  be  alone; 

Ne*er  weQ,  but  when  my  thoughts  and  I 

Do  domineer  in  privacy. 

No  gem,  no  treasure,  like  to  this, 

'TSs  my  delight,  my  crown,  my  bliss. 
AU  my  joys  to  this  are  folly, 
Nouglit  BO  sweet  as  Melancholy. 

'Tis  my  sole  plague  to  be  alone; 

I  am  a  bea8t,a  monster  grown; 

I  will  no  light  nor  company, 

I  find  it  now  my  misery. 

The  seme  is  turned,  my  joys  are  gone, 

Fear,  discontent,  and  sotrows  come. 
AU  my  griefr  to  this  are  jolly. 
Nought  ao  fierce  as  Melancholy. 

I*U  not  dumge  Ufb  with  any  king: 
I  ravished  am !  can  the  world  bring 
More  joy,  than  stiU  to  laugh  and  smile, 
In  pleaMnt  toys  time  to  beguile? 
Do  not,  O  do  not  trouble  me. 
So  sweet  content  I  feel  and  see. 


AU  my  joys  to  this  are  fbUy, 
None  so  divine  as  Melancholy. 

I*U  change  my  state  with  any  wretch 

Thou  canat  firom  jaU  or  dunghUl  fetch. 

My  pain  past  cure;  another  neU; 

I  may  not  in  this  torment  dweU; 

Now,  desperate,  I  hate  my  life : 

Lend  me  a  halter  or  a  knife. 
AU  my  griefii  to  this  are  joUy, 
Nought  so  damn*d  as  Melandioly. 


BROWNE. 

lAY. 
CIn'«Britaonla*sPutionIs^   Book  II.    Songs.} 
Shall  I  tell  you  whom  I  love  ? 

Hearken  thai  awhUe  to  me: 
And  if  such  a  woman  move 

As  I  now  shaU  versifie, 
Be  assurM  'tis  she,  or  none^ 
That  I  love,  and  love  alone. 

Nature  did  her  so  much  right. 
As  she  scorns  the  help  Mart; 

In  as  many  virtues  disht 
As  e*er  yet  embracM  a  heart; 

So  much  good,  so  truly  tried. 

Some  for  kss  woe  deified. 

Wit  she  hath,  without  desire 

To  make  Imown  how  much  she  hath; 

And  her  anger  flames  no  higher 
Than  may  fitly  sweeten  wrath: 

FuU  of  pity  as  may  be. 

Though,  peihape,  not  so  to  me. 

Reason  masten  every  sense. 
And  her  virtues  oraoe  bar  birth; 

Lovely  as  aU  excellence, 
Modeat  in  her  most  of  mirth; 

Likelihood  enough  to  move 

Only  worth  could  kindle  love. 

Such  she  is;  and  if  you  know 

Such  a  one  as  I  have  sung, 
Be  she  brown,  or  fair,  or-  so, 

That  she  be  but  somewhik  young; 
Be  a88ur*d  'tis  shc^  or  none, 
That  I  love,  and  love  alone. 

THE  aTB.£X*8  80KO. 
[In  *'  The  Inner  Temple  Masque."] 
Steer,  hither  steer  your  winged,  pines, 

AU  beaten  marinen ! 
Here  lie  Love*s  undiscovered  mines, 

A  prey  to  passengers: 
Perfumes  far  sweeter  than  the  best 
Whidi  make  the  Phoenix*  um  and  nesL 
Fear  not  your  ships, 
Nor  any  to  oppose  you,  save  our  lips ; 
But  come  on  shove, 
Where  no  joy  dies  tiU  Love  hath  gotten  more. 
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For  swelling  wavei,  oqr  panting  breasts, 

M^ioe  ncYer  stonns  arise. 
Exchange,  and  be  awhile  our  guests ; 

F«r  stars  gase  on  our  eyes ; 
The  compass  Love  shall  hourly  sing. 
And,  as  he  goes  about  the  ring, 

We  will  not  miss 

ToteU  each  point  he  nameth  with  a  kiss. 
Then  come  on  shore. 
Where  no  joy  dies  till  Love  hath  gotten  more. 


CAREW. 

BISDAIK  &ETURKED. 

He  that  loves  a  rosy  cheek. 

Or  a  coral  lip  admires, 
Or  from  star-like  eyes  doth  seek 

Fuel  to  wii^mtjiin  his  fires,-— 
As  old  Tune  makes  these  decay, 
So  his  flames  must  waste  away. 

But  a  smooth  and  sted£ut  mind, 
Oentle  thoughts,  and  calm  desires, 

Hearts  with  equal  love  oombin*d. 
Kindle  never-dying  fires. 

Where  these  are  not,  I  despise 

Lovely  cheeks,  or  lips,  or  eyes. 

SOKO. 

Ask  me  no  more  where  Jove  bestows. 
When  June  is  past,  the  fading  rose; 
For,  in  your  bMUty*s  orient  deep 
These  ffowen,  as  in  their  causes,  sleep. 

Ask  me  no  more  whither  do  stray 
The  golden  atoms  of  the  day ; 
For,  in  pure  love,  Heaven  did  prepare 
Those  powders  to  enrich  your  hair. 

Ask  me  no  more  whither  doth  haste 
The  nightingale  when  May  is  past; 
For  in  your  sweet  dividing  throat 
She  winten,  and  keeps  warm  her  note. 

Ask  me  no  more  where  those  stars  light 
That  downwards  £iU  in  dead  of  night; 
For  in  your  eyes  they  sit,  and  there 
Fixed  become  as  in  their  sphere. 

Ask  me  no  move  if  east  or  west 
The  Phoenix  builds  her  spicy  nest: 
For  unto  you  at  last  she  flies. 
And  in  your  fragrant  bosom  dies. 


HERRICK. 

TO  BLOSSOMS. 

Faik  pledges  of  a  fruitful  tree, 
Why  do  ye  fall  so  fast? 
Your  date  is  not  so  past. 

But  you  may  stay  yet  hoe  awhile, 
To  blush  and  gently  smile. 
And  go  at  last. 


What,  were  ye  bom  to  be 
An  hour  or  halTs  delight. 
And  so  to  bid  good-ni^t  ? 

'Twas  pity  Nature  brought  ye  forth    . 

Mady  to  show  your  worth. 

And  lose  you  quite. 

But  you  are  lovely  leaves,  where  we 
May  read  how  soon  things  have 
Their  end,  though  ne*er  so  braves 

And  after  they  have  riiown  their  pride, 
Like  you,  awhile,  they  glide 
Into  the  grave. 


KING. 


Like  to  the  ftJling  of  a  star, 
Oi*  as  the  flights  of  eagles  are; 
Or  like  the  neah  spring*s  gaudy  hue. 
Or  silver  drops  of  morning  dew; 
Or  like  a  wind  that  chafes  the  flood, 
Or  bubbles  which  on  water  stood: 
Ev*n  such  is  man,  whose  bonow'd  light 
Is  straight  called  in,  and  paid  to-night. 

The  winds  blow  out,  the  bubble  dies; 
The  spring  entomVd  in  autumn  lies ; 
The  dew  dries  up,  the  star  is  shot; 
The  flight  is  past — and  man  forgot. 


WALTON. 

the  AyaLER^S  WISH. 

I  IN  these  flowery  meads  would  be: 
These  crystal  streams  should  solace  mo, 
To  whose  harmonious  bubbling  noise 
I  with  my  angle  would  rejoice; 
Sit  here  and  see  the  turtle-dove 
Court  his  chaste  noate  to  acts  of  love: 

Or  on  that  bank  fed  the  west  wind 
Breathe  health  and  plenty:  please  my  mind 
To  see  sweet  dew-drops  kiss  these  flower*. 
And  then  washed  off  by  April  showers; 
Here  hear  my  Kenna  sing  a  song. 
There  see  a  blackbird  feed  her  young, 

Or  a  leverock  build  her  nest: 
Here  give  my  weary  spirits  rest. 
And  raise  my  Iow.pitch.*d  thoughts  above 
Earth,  or  what  poor  mortals  love; 
Or,  with  my  Bryan  and  my  book. 
Loiter  long  days  near  Shawford  brook : 

There  sit  bv  him  and  eat  my  meat. 
There  see  the  sun  both  rise  and  set. 
There  bid  good  morning  to  next  day; 
There  meditate  my  time  away. 
And  angle  on,  and  beg  to  have 
A  quiet  passage  to  my  grave. 
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BALLADS. 


THE  BRAES  OF  YARROW. 

(HAMILTON.) 

A.  Busk  ye,  bi^k  ye,  my  bony  bony  bride, 
Busk  ye,  buak  ye,  my  vinsome  marrow ! 

Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  bony  bony  bride. 
And  think  nae  mair  on  we  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

B.  Where  gat  ye  that  bony  bony  bride  ? 
Where  gat  ye  that  winsome  marrow? 

^.  I  gat  her  where  I  dare  na  weU  be  seen, 
Puing  the  birks  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow.' 

Weq»  not,  weep  not,  my  bony  bony  bride, 
Weep  not,  weep  not,  my  winsome  marrow ! 

Nor  let  thv  heart  lament  to  leive 
Puing  the  birks  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

B,  Why  does  she  weep,  thy  bony  bony  bride? 

Why  does  she  weep,  thy  winsome  marrow  ? 
And  why  dare  ye  nae  mair  wefl  be  seen. 

Puing  the  birks  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow  ? 

A,  Lang  maun  she  weep,  lang  maun  she,  maun  she 
Lang  maun  she  weep  with  dule  and  sorrow,    [weep, 

And  lang  maun  I  nae  ^lair  weU  be  seen 
Puing  the  birks  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

For  she  has  tint  lier  luver  hiver  dear. 

Her  luver  dear,  the  cause  of  sorrow. 
And  I  hae  slain  the  oomeliest  swain 

That  e*er  puM  birks  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow.     . 

Why  runs  thy  stream,  O  Yarrow,  Yarrow,  red  ? 

Why  on  thy  braes  heard  the  ipoioe  of  sorrow? 
And  why  yon  mrianchblions  weids 

Hung  on  the  bony  Urks  of  Yarrow? 

What  yonder  floats  on  the  rueful  rueful  flude? 

Wliat's  yonder  floats?  O  dule  and  sorrow! 
Tis  he,  the  oomdy  swafai  I  slew 

Upon  the  duleful  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

Wash,  O  wash  his  wounds  his  wounds  in  tears. 
His  wounds  in  tears  with  dule  and  sonow. 

And  wn^  his  limbe  in  mourning  wdds. 
And  lay  him  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

Then  build,  then  build,  ye  sisters  sisters  sad, 

Ye  sisters  sad,  his  tomb  with  sorrow. 
And  weep  around  in  waeful  wise. 

His  hdpless  fate  on  the  Brses  of  Yarrow. 

Curse  ye,,  curse  ye,  his  useless  useless  shield. 
My  arm  that  wrou^t  the  deed  of  sorrow. 

The  Altai  spear  that  pierc*d  his  bietst. 
His  comely  breast,  on  the  Braes  of  Ytrrom 


Did  I  not  warn  thee  not  to  lue. 
And  warn  from  fight,  but,  to  my  sorrow, 

0*er  rashly  liauld  a  stronger  arm 

Thou  met*st,  and  fell  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

Sweet  smeHs  the  birk,  green  grows,  green  grows  the 
Yellow  on  Yarrow  bank  the  gowan,  [giM*> 

Fair  hangs  the  apple  frae  the  rock, 
Sweet  the  wave  of  Yarrow  flowan. 

Flows  Yarrow  sweet  ?  as  sweet,  as  sweet  flows  Tweed, 
As  green  its  grass,  its  gowan  as  yellow. 

As  sweet  smells  on  its  braes  the  birk^ 
The  apple  frae  the  rock  as  mellow. 

Fair  was  thy  luve,  fair  fair  indeed  thy  luve. 
In  floury  bands  thou  him  didst  fetter. 

Though  he  was  fair  and  weil  beIoT*d  again. 
Than  me  he  never  lued  thee  better. 

Buak  ye,  then  busk,  my  bony  bony  bride, 
Buric  ye,  busk  ye,  my  winsome  marrow. 

Busk  ye,  and  lue  me  on  the  banks  of  Tweed, 
And  think  nae  mair  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

C.  How  can  I  busk  a  bony  bony  bride, 
,  How  can  I  busk  a  winsome  marrow, 
How  lue  him  on  the  banks  of  Tweed, 

That  slew  my  luve  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

O  Yarrow  fields  I  may  never  never  rain. 

Nor  dew  thy  tender  blossoms  cover, 
For  there  was  basely  slain  my  luve. 

My  luve,  as  he  had  notlxSen  a  luver. 

The  boy  put  on  his  rol>e8,  his  robes  of  green. 
His  purple  vest,  'twas  my  ain  sewing, 

Ah!  wretched  me!  X  litUe  little  kenM 
He  was  in  these  to  meet  his  ruin. 

The  boy  took  out  his  milk-white  milk-white  steed, 

Unheedful  of  mv  dule  and  sorrow. 
But  e'er  the  ^fall  of  the  night 

He  lay  a  corpse  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

Much  I  rejoicM  that  waeful  waeful  day^ 
I  sang,  my  voice  the  woods  returning,    . 

But  lang  e'er  night  the  spear  was  flown 
That  slew  my  knre,  and  left  me  moiuning. 

What  can  my  barbarous  barbarous  father  do. 

But  with  his  cruel  rage  pursue  me  ? 
My  luver*s  blood  is  on  3iy  spear. 

How  canst  thou,  barbarous  man,  then  woo  me  ? 

My  hAppy  sisters  may  be  may  be  proud ; 
With  cruel  and  ungentle  scoflin. 
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May  bid  me  seek  on  YiRow  Bries 
My  laver  nailed  in  his  coffin. 

My  brother  Doualas  may  upbiaid,  upbraid, 
And  iliiTe  wim  threatening  wofrdi  to  mnve  me, 

My  luTer*B  Uood  is  on  thy  ipear. 
How  canst  thou  ever  bid  me  luve  thee  ? 

Yes  yce,  prepare  the  bed,  the  bed  of  knre, 

With  bridal  sheets  my  body  corcr. 
Unbar  ye  bridal  maids  Uie  door. 

Let  in  the  expected  husband  luver. 

But  who  the  expected  husband  husband  is? 

His  hands  mcthinks  axe  batfa*d  in  slang^to. 
Ahmel  what  g^iastly  spectre's  yon, 

Comes,  in  his  pale  shioud,  bleedlqg  after  ? 

Paleas  he  is,  here  lay  him  lay  him  down, 

O  lay  his  cold  head  on  my  pillow; 
Take  aff  take  aff  these  bridal  weids. 

And  crown  my  careful  head  with  willow. 

Pale  tho'  thou  art,  yet  best  yet  best  beluv*d, 
O  could  my  warmth  to  life  restore  thee  \ 

Ye*d  lie  all  nig|it  between  my  briAtts, 
No  youth  lay  ever  there  before  thee. 

Pale  pale  indeed,  O  lovely  bvdy  youth, 

Forsiye,  fbroiTe  so  foul  a  slanghlcr, 
And  &  aU  ni^t  between  my  bnies^  x 

No  youth  shaU  ever  lye  there  after. 

A,  Return  return,  O  mournful  mournful  bride, 

Return  and  dry  thy  useless  sorrow : 
TIw  luvef  heeds  nought  of  thy  sighs. 

He  lyes  a  corpse  on  the  Braes  m  Yarrow. 


LADY  ANN  BOTHWELVS  LAMENT. 

A  SCOTTISH  80KO. 

Balow,  my  babe,  ly  stil  and  sleipe! 
It  grieves  me  sair  to  see  thee  weipei 
If  dioust  be  silent,  Ise  be  glad. 
Thy  maining  maks  my  heart  fVil  sad. 
Balow,  my  boy,  thy  mithen  joy. 
Thy  father  breidcs  me  great  annoy. 


Balow,  my  babe,  ly  stfl  and  sleipe! 
It  grieres  me  sair  to  see  thee  weipe. 

When  he  hefgui  to  oourt  my  luve, 
.    And  with  his  sugred  words  to  muve, 
His  foynings  fob,  and  flattering  deire, 
To  me  that  time  did  not  appehe: 
But  now  I  see,  most  crud,  bee 
Cares  neither  for  my  babe  nor  me& 
Baknr,  && 

Ly  stil,  my  dailmge,  sleipe  a  while, 
Ajid  when  thou  wakest  sweitly  smik: 
But  smile  not,  as  thy  fother  did. 
To  OQien  maids;  nay,  Ood  forbid ! 
But  yette  I  feiie,  thou  wilt  gae  neire, 
Thy  fotheris  hart  and  face  to  beirew 
Balow,  && 

I  canna  chuse,  but  ever  wiU 
Be  luvin^  to  thy  fother  stil: 
Whair-eir  he  sae,  whair-^irhe  ryde, 
My  love  with  him  maun  stil  abyde; 
In  weil  or  wae,  whair-eir  he  gae, 
Mine  hart  can  neir  depart  him  £rae, 
Balow,  &a 

But  doe  not,  doe  not,  prettie  mine. 
To  foynings  fols  thitfe  hart  incline  j 
Be  loyal  to  thy  hivcr  trew, 
And  nevir  change  hir  for  a  newj 
If  gude  or  foire,  of  hir  have  care, 
For  womens  banning's  wonderoas  sair« 
Bafew,  Ac 

Baimew  sin  thy  cruel  fother  is  gane, 
Thy  wmsome  smiles  maun  else  my  paine^ 
My  babe  and  I'U  together  Hve, 
He'Q  comfort  me  when  csres  doe  grieve:  * 
My  babe  and  I  right  saft  will  ly. 
And  quite  forget  man*s  crudty. 

Bak>w,  &C. 

Farewell,  farewell,  thou  falsest  youth, 
That  ever  kist  a  woman*s  mouth ! 
I  wish  all  maids  be  wam*d  by  mee, 
Never  to  trust  man*8  curtesy ; 
For  if  we  doe  but  chance  to  bow, 
They*U  use  us  then  they  care  not  how. 

Bafew,  my  babe,  ly  stil  and  sleipe ! 

It  grieves  me  sair  to  see  thee  w^a. 
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